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PEEFACE   TO   FIFTH   EDITION 


THE  first  edition  of  Professor  Chapin  A.  Harris'  "Dictionary  of 
Medicine  and  Dental  Surger}^ "  was  published  in  1849,  and  a 
steady  and  increasing  demand  for  the  work  encouraged  the 
author  to  prepare  a  second  edition  in  1854,  the  first  having  long 
before  been  exhausted.  The  object  of  the  author,  at  a  time  when 
dictionaries  of  medicine  were  few  in  number,  and  not  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  dental  practitioner  and  student,  was  to  present  a  work 
containing  satisfactory  definitions  and  technicalities  belonging  to 
Dental  Surgery,  as  well  as  to  the  other  branches  of  medicine  and 
to  the  collateral  sciences,  in  the  belief  that  such  a  work  was  greatly 
needed ;  and  subsequent  reflection  convinced  him  that  a  more  ex- 
tended view  of  the  subject  was  necessary  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
scope  of  professional  education  for  the  dentist  had  become  so 
widened  that  general  medicine  and  collateral  science  had  at  that 
time  become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  embraced  in  the  curriculum 
of  dental  study.  The  second  edition,  therefore,  contained,  as  a 
result  of  such  reflection,  about  eight  thousand  more  words  than 
the  first  edition,  and,  to  prevent  an  undue  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  work,  the  heavier  and  more  elaborate  articles  were  rewritten 
and  abbreviated,  and  the  bibliographical  and  biographical  depart- 
ments were  altogether  omitted.  All  the  words,  technicalities,  and 
other  subjects  belonging  to  Dental  Surgery  proper,  were,  however, 
retained,  and  all  new  terms,  descriptions  of  subsequent  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  the  art  and  science  were  carefully  added. 
Numerous  synonyms  were  also  introduced,  and  no  important  word, 
in  any  of  the  specialties  of  medicine,  was  refused  a  place  and  a 
minute  and  careful  definition.  The  author  made,  as  he  stated,  free 
use  of  the  dictionaries,  lexicons,  and  other  works  on  medicine,  sur- 
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gery,  pharmacy,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  etc.,  which  at 
that  time  were  available.  He  was  also  materially  assisted  by  the 
late  Professors  A.  Snowden  Piggot  and  Washington  R.  Handy  in 
the  preparation  of  the  second  edition.  The  third  edition  of  this 
Dictionary  was  not  published  until  1867,  almost  seven  years  after 
the  death  of  its  author.  Professor  Chapin  A.  Harris,  which  oc- 
curred in  1860.  It  was  edited  by  Professor  Ferdinand  J.  S  Gorgas, 
as  have  also  the  succeeding  editions,  including  the  present  one,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  add  to  this  third  edition  nearly  three  thousand 
new  words  with  their  definitions,  etc.  In  this  edition  the  doses  of 
the  more  prominent  medicinal  agents  w^ere  added  to  their  defini- 
tions, and  many  obsolete  formulae  were  omitted,  while  others  were 
retained  for  their  intrinsic  merits,  and  a  number  of  valuable  ones 
were  added.  As  the  work  entitled  Harris'  "  Principles  and  Practice 
6f  Dentistry  "  contained  full  descriptions  of  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  dental  organs,  such  were  briefly  referred  to,  and  reference 
made  to  the  work  in  which  they  were  to  be  found.  Due  acknowl- 
edgment was  made  to  the  authorities  from  which  interesting 
matter  was  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  the  third  edition. 

Ten  years  elapsed  before  another  edition  of  this  Dictionary 
(the  fourth)  was  published,  and  the  object  of  the  editor  in  preparr 
ing  the  fourth  edition  was  to  bring  the  work  thoroughly  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  profession  of  dentistry  at  that  time.  Both  the 
dental  and  medical  portions  were  carefully  revised,  and  many  ad- 
ditions made.  All  new  agents  of  the  Materia  Medica  employed  at 
that  time  in  dental  practice  were  added,  so  that  nearly  every  one 
of  its  seven  hundred  and  forty -three  pages  contained  corrections 
and  additions.  The  fourth  edition  was  published  in  1877,  so  that 
a  still  longer  period  has  elapsed  between  its  appearance  and  that 
of  the  present  one. 

The  object  of  the  editor  in  preparing  this,  the  fifth,  edition 
of  "  Harris'  Dictionary  of  Dentistry,"  has  been  to  make  it  a  more 
purely  dental  work  than  ever  before. 

Such  an  object  he  has  endeavored  to  accomplish  by  the  addi- 
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tion  of  many  hundred  words  and  definitions,  which  are  useful  to 
the  dental  practitioner  and  students  in  qualifying  themselves  for 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  science  and  art  of  dentistry,  and  also 
by  the  omission  of  many  words  and  phrases  which  do  not  in  any 
manner  pertain  to  dentistry. 

The  many  Medical  and  other  Dictionaries  now  in  use,  supply 
all  words  and  definitions  of  Medicine,  Chemistry,  Botany,  etc., 
which  are  not  necessary  in  a  Dictionary  of  Dentistry.  All  new 
words  and  phrases  which  have  been  acknowledged  and  approved 
as  correct  and  useful  in  such  a  work  on  dentistry,  have  been  care- 
fully selected  and  used  in  the  present  edition,  and  the  obsolete 
ones,  which  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  former  editions,  have 
been  omitted.  The  best  authorities,  such  as  Gould,  Buxton,  Quain, 
Turnbull,  Heath,  Black,  Bloxam,  Watts,  Fowne,  Tomes,  and  many 
others,  have  been  consulted,  and  the  object  has  also  been  to  in- 
clude in  such  a  selection  brief  but  comprehensive  descriptions  of 
the  many  new  operations  and  appliances  which  have  been  gener- 
ally adopted  by  the  dental  profession  since  the  publication  of  the 
preceding  edition  of  the  work.  It  is  the  cherished  hope  of  the 
Editor  that  the  labor  and  time  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  present 
edition  may  be  as  favorably  appreciated  as  have  been  his  former 
efforts ;  and,  also,  that  the  new  features  presented  may  give  this 
edition  of  the  Dictionary  a  great  superiority  over  former  editions. 


Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas. 


Hamilton  Terrace,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
January,  1891. 
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A.  In  some  words  of  Greek  derivation 
this  letter  is  employed  as  a  prefix,  in  a  priva- 
tive sense,  denoting  the  absence  or  privation 
of  anything ;  as,  acephalous,  headless ;  aphonia, 
voicelessness ;  aphyllous,  leafless. 

A.  or  A  A.  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Greek 
ava,  ana,  of  each,  and  is  used  in  medical  pre- 
scriptions to  denote  that  an  equal  quantity  of 
two  or  more  ingredients  is  to  be  taken.  See 
Abbreviation. 

AAA.     Abbreviation  for  Amalgam. 

A.  or  An.     Abbreviation  for  Anode. 

Abaliena^tion.  From  oL,  from,  and 
alie^no,  aliena^tum,  to  estrange.  The  loss  or 
failing  of  the  senses,  or  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties. 

AbaptiS''ton.  Abaptis^ta,  from  a,  priv., 
and  (SawTiZu,  to  plunge.  A  trepan,  which  is 
shaped  like  a  truncated  cone,  to  prevent  it  from 
suddenly  plunging  into  the  brain. 

Abact^us  Venter.  From  abigere,  to 
drive  out.  An  abortion  produced  by  artificial 
means. 

Abarticula^tion.  From  ab,  and  articu- 
liis,  a  joint.  That  species  of  articulation  which 
admits  of  manifest  motion.  See  Diaetheosis 
and  Synartheosis. 

Aba^sia.  From  a,  neg.,  and  Baaig,  a  step. 
Motor  inco-ordination  in  walking. 

Abbrevia-'tion.     Abbrevia^tio;  from  bre- 
vis,   short.     In  Medical    Prescriptions,   letters 
parts  of  words  or  certain  symbols,  by  which 
the  thing  meant  is  designated.     Thus, 
2 


A.  or  AA.     Ana,  of  each  ingredient. 

Ab,  Abs.  a  Latin  particle,  signifying 
"from,"  "oflT,"  "away." 

Abdom.    Abdomen,  the  belly. 

Abs.febr.  Absente  febre,  in  the  absence  of 
fever. 

Abstr.     Abstractum,  abstract. 

A.  C.  C.     Anodal  closure  contraction. 

Ad.  or  Add.  Adde,  addatur,  add,  let  there 
be  added.     Anodal  duration. 

Ad  lib.     Ad  libitum,  at  pleasure. 

Ad  pond.  om.  Ad  pondus  omnium,  "  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole." 

Admov.    Admoveatur,  let  it  be  applied. 

Alt.  dieb.    Alternis  diebus,  every  other  day. 

Alt.  hor.     Alternis  horis,  every  other  hour. 

Alv.  adstric.  Alvo  adstricta,  when  the  bowels 
are  confined. 

Alv.  deject.  Alvi  dejectiones,  the  evacua- 
tions. 

Amp.     Amplus,  large. 

A.  O.     Anodal  opening. 
Aq.     Aqua,  water. 

Aq.  bull.    Aqua  buUiens,  boiling  water. 
Aq.  comm.    Aqua  communis,  common  water. 
Aq.  dest.     Aqua  destillata,  distilled  water. 
Aq.  ferv.    Aqua  fervens,  hot  water. 
Aq.  font.     Aqua  fontana,  spring  water. 
Aq.  marin.    Aqua  marina,  sea  water. 
Aq.  pluv.    Aqua  pluvialis,  rain  water. 
Aq.  pur.     Aqua  pura,  pure  water. 

B.  A.  or  B.  S.  Balneum  arense,  a  sand 
bath. 
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JBaln.  marice.  Balueum  marise,  a  salt-water 
bath. 

Bain.  tep.     Balneum  tepidum,  a  warm  bath- 

Bain.  vap.     Balneum  vaporis,  a  vapor  bath. 

Bals.     Balsamum,  balsam. 

Bib.    Bibe,  drink. 

Bis.  ind.     Bis  indies,  twice  a  day. 

Bol.    Bolus,  a  bolus. 

Bull.     BuUiat,  let  it  boil. 

Ccerul.     Cseruleus,  blue. 

Cap.     Capiat,  let  him  take. 

C.  Congius.  Centigrade.  A  gallon :  cen- 
tigrade. 

C.  C.     Cubic  centimeter. 

C.  M.     Centimeter. 

C.  M.  S.  Cras  mane  sumendus,  to  be  taken 
to-morrow  morning. 

C.  N.     Cras  nocte,  to-morrow  night. 

C.  V.     Cras  vespere,  to-morrow  evening. 
Cochl.     Cochleare,  a  spoon,  a  spoonful. 
Cochl.  ampl.     Cochleare   amplum,   a   table- 
spoonful. 

Cochl.  inf.  Cochleare  infantis,  a  child's 
spoon. 

Cochl.  mag.  Cochleare  magnum,  a  table- 
spoon. 

Cochl.  med.  Cochleare  medium,  a  dessert- 
spoon. 

Cochl.  parv.     Cochleare  parvum,  a  tea-spoon. 

Col.     Cola,  strain. 

Comp.     Compositus,  compound. 

Cong.     Congius,  a  gallon. 

Cons.     Conserva,  conserve. 

Cont.     Continuatur,  let  it  be  continued. 

Cont.  rem.  Continuetur  remedium,  let  it  be 
continued. 

Coq.     Coque,  boil. 

Cart.     Cortex,  bark. 

Ci^ast.     Crastinus,  for  to-morrow. 

Cuj.     Cujus,  of  which. 

Cyath.     Cyathus,  a  glassful. 

D.  Dosis,  a  dose. 

Decuh.    Decubitus,  lying  down. 
De  d.  in  d.     De  die  in  diem,  from  day  to  day. 
Dep.     Depuratus,  purified. 
Bet.     Detur,  let  it  be  given. 
Bieb.  alt.     Diebus  alternis,  every  other  day. 
Bieb.  tert.     Diebus  tertiis,  every  third  day. 
Bil.     Dilutus,  diluted. 
Bim.     Dimidium,  one-half. 
Bist.    Distilla,  distill. 
Bist.     Distillata,  distilled. 
Biv.     Divide,  divide. 

Bonec  alv.  sol.fuer.  Donee  alvus  soluta  fue- 
rit,  until  the  bowels  be  open. 


D.  P.  Directione  propria,  with  a  proper 
direction. 

Brack.     Drachma,  a  drachm, 

Ejusd.     Ejusdem,  of  the  same. 

Elect.    Electuarium,  electuary. 

Emp.     Emplastrum,  a  plaster. 

Enem.     Enema,  a  clyster. 

Exhib.     Exhibeatur,  let  it  be  given. 

F.  or  Ft.     Fiat,  let  it  be  made. 

F.  M.     Fiat  mistura,  make  a  mixture. 

F.  S.  A.  Fiat  secundum  artem,  prepare 
skillfully. 

F.  Pil.     Fiat  pilula,  make  it  into  a  pill. 

Feb.  dur.  Febre  durante,  during  the 
fever. 

Filt.    Filtra,  filter. 

Fid.     Fluidus,  liquid,  fluid. 

Flor.     Flores,  flowers. 

Fol.    Folise,  leaves. 

Fot.    Fotus,  a  fomentation. 

Fraet.  Bos.  Fracta  dosi,  in  a  divided  or 
broken  dose. 

Gr.     Granum,  a  grain. 

Gt.     Gutta,  a  drop.     Gtt.  guttse,  drops. 

Gum.     Gummi,  gum. 

H.  D.     Hora  decubitus,  at  bed-time. 

H.  S.     Hora  somni,  at  bed-time. 

Hor.  intei^m.  Horis  intermediis,  at  interme- 
diate hours. 

Ind.     Indies,  daily. 

Inf.     Infusum,  infusion. 

Inject.     Injectio,  an  injection. 

lb.     Libra,  a  pound  weight. 

Liq.     Liquor,  liquor. 

Lot.     Lotio,  lotion. 

M.     Misce,  mix. 

Mac.     Macera,  macerate. 

Man.     Manipulus,  a -handful. 

Min.  Minimum,  minim,  the  60th  part  of  a 
drachm  by  measure ;  a  small  drop. 

Mist.     Mistura,  a  mixture. 

Mor.  sol.     More  solito,  in  the  usual  way. 

Miic.     Mucilago,  mucilage. 

N.     Nocte,  at  night. 

No.    Numero,  in  number. 

0.  Octarius,  a  pint. 

01.  Oleum,  oil 

01  Lini.     Oleum  Lini,  Linseed  oil. 
Omn.  alt.  hor.     Omnibus  alternis  horis,  every 
other  hour. 

Omn.  bid.     Omni  biduo,  eveiy  two  days. 
Omn.  bih.      Omni  bihorio,  every  two  hours. 
Om,n.  hor.     Omni  hora,  every  hour. 
Omn.  man.     Omni  mane,  every  morning. 
Omn.  noct.     Omni  nocte,  every  night. 
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Omn.  quadr.  Hor.  Omni  quadrante  horse, 
every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

O.  O.  O.  Oleum  olivse  optimum,  best  olive 
oil. 

OiK    Ovum,  an  egg. 

Oz.    Uncia,  an  ounce. 

Part.  cBq.     Partes  sequales,  equal  parts. 

Part.  vie.     Partitis  vicibus,  in  divided  doses. 

P.  B.     British  Pharmacopeia. 

P.  G.     German  Pharmacopeia. 

Pil.     Pilula,  a  pill. 

Pond.     Pondere,  by  weight. 

Pot.    Potassa,  potassa. 

P.  rat.  (et.  Pro  ratione  setatis,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient. 

P.  r.  n.  Pro  re  nata,  as  circumstances  may 
require. 

Prox.  luc.     Proxima  luce,  the  day  before. 

Pulv.    Pulvis,  powder. 

Q.  L.     Quantum  libet,  according  as  required. 

Q.  P.  Quantum  placeat,  as  much  as  you 
please. 

Q.  S.  Quantum  sufficit,  as  much  as  is  suf- 
ficient 

Q.  V.  Quantum  volueris,  as  much  as  you 
wish. 

Quor.     Quorum,  of  which. 

R.     Kecipe,  take. 

Pad.     Radix,  root. 

Rect.    Eectificatus,  rectified. 

Pep.     Eepetatur,  let  it  be  repeated. 

S.  A.     Secundum  ailem,  according  to  art. 

Sacch.     Saccharum,  sugar. 

Sem.     Semen,  seed. 

Semi-dr.    Semi-drachma,  half  a  drachm. 

Semi-h.     Semi-hora,  half  an  hour. 

Seq.  luce.     Sequenti  luce,  the  following  day. 

Serv.     Serva,  keep ;  preserve. 

Sesquih.     Sesquihora,  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Sesunc.     Sesuncia,  an  omice  and  a  half. 

Si  op.  sit.     Si  opus  sit,  if  requisite. 

Si  vir.  perm.  Si  vii-es  permittant,  if  the 
strength  will  permit. 

Sig.     Signetur,  a  label ;  let  it  be  labeled. 

Sing.     Singulorum,  of  each. 

Sol.     Solutio,  solution. 

Solv.     Solve,  dissolve. 

S.  O.  S.     Si  opus  sit,  if  there  be  occasion. 

Sp.     Spiritus,  spirit. 

Sp.  Gr.     Specific  gravity. 

Sq.     Squama,  scale. 

Ss.     Semi,  one-half. 

St.     Stet,  let  it  stand. 

Subtep.     Subtepidus,  lukewarm. 

Succ.    Succus,  juice. 


Sum.    Sumat,  let  him  take. 

Syr.     Syrupus,  syrup. 

Tr.  or  tinct.   ■  Tinctura,  tincture. 

Trit.     Tritura,  triturate. 

Troeh.     Trochiscus,  a  troche  or  lozenge. 

Umh.     Umbilicus,  the  navel. 

TJng.     Unguentum,  ointment. 

TJsq.  ut  liq.  anim.  Usque  ut  liquerit  animus, 
until  fainting  is  produced. 

TJtend.     Utendus,  to  be  used. 

Vesie.     Vesicatorum,  a  blister. 

V.  S.    Vensesectio,  bleeding. 

Zz.     Zingiber,  ginger. 

YIX.     Minimum,  a  minim. 

Or.     Grana,  a  grain. 

9 .     Scrupulum,  a  scruple. 

^ .     Drachma,  a  drachm,  troy. 

^ .     Uncia,  an  ounce,  troy. 

/.  ^ .     Fluiduncia,  a  fluidounce. 

R).  .  Libra,  a  pound. 

ss.     Semissis,  half;  iss.,  sesqui,  one  and  a  half. 

j,  one ;  ij,  two ;  iij,  three ;  iv,  four,  &c.  See 
Prescription. 

Al)do^meii.  From  abdere,  to  hide,  be- 
cause it  conceals  the  viscera.  The  largest  cav- 
ity in  the  body,  bounded  superiorly,  by  the 
diaphragm ;  inferiorly,  by  the  pelvis ;  laterally 
and  anteriorly,  by  an  expansion  of  muscles; 
and  posteriorly,  by  the  -lumbar  vertebrae. 

Alxioin'iiial.  Pertaining  to  the  abdo- 
men, as  the  abdominal  muscles,  abdominal 
viscera,  &c. 

Abdominal  Aor^ta.  That  portion  of  the  aorta 
below  the  diaphragm. 

Abdominal  Aponeuro^sis.  The  conjoined  ten- 
dons of  the  oblique  and  transverse  muscles  on 
the  front  of  the  abdomen. 

Abdominal  Gang^lia.  The  Semi-lunar  ganglia. 

Abdominal  Regions  The  abdomen  is  divided 
into  three  zones :  1.  The  epigastric,  or  upper ; 
2.  The  umbilical,  or  middle ;  3.  The  hypogastric, 
or  lower  region.  Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into 
three  compartments  or  regions,  a  middle  and 
two  lateral.  The  middle  or  the  upper,  situated 
over  the  small  end  of  the  stomach,  is  the  epigas- 
tric proper;  and  the  two  lateral,  under  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  are  the  hypochondriac 
regions.  The  middle  region  is  divided  into 
the  central  or  umbilical,  and  two  lateral  or  lumbar 
regions.  The  lower  region  is  divided  into  the 
central  or  hypogastric  proper,  and  on  each  side 
there  is  an  iliac  or  inguinal  region. 

To  the  above  anatomists  have  added  a  tenth 
region,  called  the  regio  puhica,  and  situated  on' 
the  front  surface  of  the  pubic  bone. 
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Abdominal  Respiration.  Kespiration  carried 
on  chiefly  by  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles. 

Abdominal  Ring,  External.  A  triangular  open- 
ing in  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  exter- 
nal oblique  muscle,  through  which  passes  the 
spermatic  cord  of  the  male,  and  the  round  liga- 
ment of  the  female. 

Abdominal  Ring,  Internal.  An  oval  opening 
in  facia  transversalis  through  which  passes  the 
spermatic  cord  of  the  male,  and  the  round  liga- 
ment of  the  female. 

Abclvi^ceilt.  Drawing  apart  or  from. 
The  sixth  pair  of  nerves  are  called  the  nervi 
abducentes.     See  Abductor. 

AbdllC^tion.  Abductio;  from  abducere, 
to  separate.  The  action  by  which  a  limb  or 
part  is  separated  from  the  axis  of  the  body.  In 
Surgery,  a  fracture  near  the  articular  extremity 
of  a  bone  in  which  the  fragments  recede  from 
each  other.  Ccelius  Aurelianus  uses  this  word 
to  express  a  strain. 

Abcltic^tor.  From  abducere,  to  separate. 
In  Anatomy,  a  muscle  which  separates  the  part 
or  member  to  which  it  is  attached  from  some 
other  part.     Its  antagonist  is  called  adductor. 

Alber^rant.  Aber^ratim.  From  ab,  from, 
and  erro,  to  wander.  Deviating  from  the  reg- 
ular or  normal  or  type  in  appearance,  struc- 
ture, etc. 

Aberra'tion.  Aberratio  ;  from  ab  errarei 
to  stray ;  to  wander  from.  Deviated  from  that 
which  is  natural ;  irregularity ;  deviation  from 
the  healthy  condition  in  the  appearance,  struc- 
ture, or  functions  of  one  or  more  organs  ;  the 
passage  of  a  fluid  of  the  living  body  into  an 
order  of  vessels  not  destined  for  it ;  the  flow  of 
a  fluid  towards  an  organ  different  from  that  to 
which  it  is  ordinarily  directed,  as  in  vicarious 
hemorrhage ;  mental  alienation.  In  Optics,  a 
deviation  of  the  rays  of  light  from  a  true 
focus,  in  certain  lenses,  producing  a  distorted 
or  colored  image.  When  the  image  is  distorted, 
the  aberration  is  said  to  be  spherical ;  when  it 
is  colored  by  prismatic  hues,  it  is  called  a  chro- 
matic aberration. 

Abio^sls.  From  a,  and  Bw?,  "life." 
Death. 

Abirrita^tion.  Abirritatio;  from  ab, 
priv.,  and  irritatio,  irritation.  Absence  of  irri- 
tation; debility;  asthenia;  diminished  tissue 
in-itability. 

Ablacta^tion.  Ablactio  ;  from  ab,  priv., 
and  lacto,  to  give  suck.  Cessation  of  the 
periods   of  suckling,  as   regards   the   mother. 


The  same  period  with  regard  to  the  child  is 
termed  weaning. 

Abla^tioil.  From  ablatio,  removal.  Re- 
moval or  separation  of  a  part,  limb,  organ,  or 
tumor,  by  accident  or  surgical  operation. 

Ablep^sia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  B?,ejru,  to 
see.     Blindness. 

Abluents.  Abluentia;  from  abluere,  to 
wash.     Detergents ;  cleansing  remedies. 

Ablu^tioil.  J.6Zwa'o ;  to  wash  away.  The 
act  of  cleansing  or  purifying  with  water. 

Abnor^mal.  ,  From  ab,  from,  and  norma, 
rule.  Not  conformable  to  rule ;  irregular ;  con- 
trary to  the  natm'al  condition ;  unnatural. 

Abort^.  AborVri.  To  miscarry.  To  ex- 
pel the  foetus  before  it  has  the  ability  to  live. 

Abor^tioil.  Abortio  ;  miscarriage ;  expul- 
sion of  the  foetus  before  the  sixth  month,  or 
before  it  has  the  ability  to  live. 

Abra''sioil.  Abrasio;  from  abradere,  to 
scrape.  The  act  of  wearing  or  rubbing  off; 
also,  the  state  of  a  part  some  of  which  has 
been  worn  oflT  by  attrition.  In  Pathology,  super- 
ficial ulceration,  with  loss  of  substance  in 
shreds  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane; 
also,  excoriation  and  ulceration  of  the  skin. 

Abrasion  of  the  Teeth.  Odontotribe. 
Abnormal  wearing  away  of  the  teeth ;  gradual 
loss  of  a  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  teeth, 
which  may  be  produced  by  a  fault  in  the 
antagonism  of  the  teeth  which  allows  sliding 
movements  when  the  jaws  are  closed,  or  by  the 
use  of  the  front  teeth  in  mastication  owing  to 
the  loss  of  the  posterior  teeth. 

When  the  incisors  and  cuspidati  of  the  upper 
jaw  shut  over  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the 
lower,  it  rarely  happens  that  much  loss  of  sub- 
stance from  mechanical  causes  takes  place ;  it 
is  only  in  those  cases  where  the  former  fall 
plumb  upon  the  latter,  that'  abrasion,  in  any 
very  considerable  degree,  occurs;  but  when 
they  come  together  in  this  manner,  their  crowns 
are  sometimes  worn  down  to  the  gums,  or  at 
least,  those  occupying  the  anterior  part  of  the 
alveolar  arch.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious. 
When  the  upper  and  lower  front  teeth  strike 
upon  each  other,  the  lateral  motions  of  the  jaw 
are  not  in  the  least  restricted ;  consequently  the 
cutting  edges  of  the  incisors  and  points  of  the 
cuspidati,  as  well  as  the  cusps  of  the  bicuspids 
and  molars,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  are 
subjected  to  an  amount  of  friction  to  which 
they  are  not  exposed  in  any  of  the  other  rela- 
tionships whicli  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  sus- 
tain to  each  other. 
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The  wearing  away  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth 
would  expose  the  lining  membrane,  but  for  a 
most  curious  and  singular  provision  of  nature, 
which  consists  in  the  gradual  obliteration  of 
the  pulp  cavities,  by  the  convereion  of  the  pulp 
into  osteo-  or  secondary  dentine.  By  this  wise 
provision  of  nature,  an  event  from  which  the 
most  painful  consequences  would  result,  is  pre- 
vented, so  that  but  little  inconvenience  results 
from  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  until  the  crowns  of 
the  teeth  are  worn  down  to  the  gums.  See 
Erosion  of  the  Teeth. 

A1)S.  As  a  prefix,  having  a  negative  sig- 
nification. 

Ato^scess.  Abscesstis;  from  ahscedo,  I  sepa- 
rate from,  or  depart.  An  imposthume,  or  boil ; 
a  collection  of  pus  in  the  cellular  tissue,  or 
some  other  part,  resulting  from  localized  in- 
flammation and  suppuration.  An  abscess  is 
acute  when  succeeding  acute  inflammation,  and 
chronic  or  cold,  one  of  slow  and  apparently  non- 
inflammatory development;  congestive,  when 
the  pus  appears  at  a  point  distant  from  its 
formation;  idiopathic,  when  occupying  the 
same  site  as  the  previous  affection ;  symptoinatic 
or  metastatic,  when  occurring  in  a  remote  situa- 
tion ;  critical,  occurring  at  some  critical  period 
of  an  acute  disease ;  gangrenous,  one  attended 
with  death  of  adjacent  parts.  Abscesses  are 
designated  according  to  the  part  in  which  they 
are  situated,  as  Alveolar  abscess,  Lumbar  ab- 
scess, Mammary  abscess,  &c. ;  which  see.  Ab- 
scess is  the  result  of  severe  localized  inflamma- 
tion which  causes  the  destruction  of  a  certain 
area  of  tissue,  which  dissolves  or  forms  small 
gangrenous  masses  and  mingles  with  the  fluid  or 
corpuscular  exudates  to  increase  the  volume  of 
pus.  While  this  is  in  progress,  the  exudation 
of  coagulable  lymph  is  filling  the  surround- 
ing tissues  and  thus  enclosing  the  abscess, 
which  may  continue  to  enlarge  by  a  contin- 
uous destruction  of  its  immediate  walls,  the 
destruction  being  greatest  in  the  direction 
oflering  the  least  resistance,  which  brings  the 
pus  nearer  the  surface  and  favors  its  dis- 
charge. 

Abscess  of  Dental  Pulp.  The  occur- 
rence of  suppuration,  which  begins  in  the 
form  of  a  minute  collection  of  pus  just  within 
the  layer  of  odontoblasts  and  extends  to  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  organ. 

AbSCis^slon.  Abscissio;  from  abscidere, 
to  cut  off.  The  excision  of  a  morbid  or  super- 
fluous pai-t,  especially  of  a  soft  part. 

Abscissio  Prseputii.     Circumcision. 


Absin^tliia.  Absinthine.  The  bitter  un- 
crystallizable  principle  of  absinthium. 

Absintll^ism.  A  disease  resulting  from 
the  excessive  use  of  absinthe,  and  characterized 
by  general  muscular  debility,  and  mental  dis- 
turbances which  may  cause  convulsions,  acute 
mania,  softening  of  the  brain,  or  general 
paralysis.     It  resembles  alcoholism. 

Ab^SOlute  AFcollol.  Eectified  spirit  in 
its  anhydrous  state,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.796.  It  is  generally  prepared  by  adding  18 
ounces  of  lime  to  one  pint  of  rectified  spirit, 
and  exposing  the  mixture  to  a  gentle  heat,  and 
distilling  off'  some  17  ounces  of  absolute  alco- 
hol. A  simple  method  of  preparing  it  is  to 
add  1  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  4  parts  of 
common  alcohol.  In  Pliarmacy,  absolute  alco- 
hol is  employed  as  a  solvent.  In  Dental  Prac- 
tice it  is  a  useful  agent  for  drying  cavities 
preparatory  to  filling  them,  as  it  at  once  evap- 
orates and  causes  almost  perfect  absorption  of 
moisture. 

Ab'solute  Esther.  Sulphuric  Ether  freed 
from  the  small  portion  of  alcohol  and  sul- 
phurous acid  it  contains,  by  the  process 
of  rectification.  In  dental  practice  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  spray  for  a  local  anaes- 
thetic. 

Absor^bents.  From  absorbere,  to  suck 
up,  to  imbibe.  In  physiology,  an  organ  or  part 
whose  function  is  to  absorb,  withdraw  or  take 
up,  such  as  the  lacteah  and  lymphatics.  In 
Materia  Medica,  any  medicine  which  produces 
absorption  or  exudation  of  diseased  tissue.  In 
Surgery  a  substance  which  mechanically  ab- 
sorbs or  takes  up  excreted  matter,  as  sponge, 
cotton,  etc. ;  that  part  of  a  water-dressing 
which  absorbs  the  pus  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 
It  is  composed  of  old  rags,  from  linen  or  cot- 
ton, sufficiently  worn,  and  is  placed  over  the 
sifter.    See  Water  Dressing. 

Absorbent  System.  Glands.  The  vessels 
and  glands  of  the  body  which  exercise  the 
funfction  of  absorption.     See  Lymphatics. 

Absorp^tioii.  Absorptio.  In  Physiology^ 
an  organic  function  common  to  all  things  en- 
dowed with  life,  plants  or  animals,  whereby 
the  former  take  up  from  without,  and  the  lat- 
ter from  the  interior  of  their  own  body,  the 
materials  necessary  to  their  sustenance.  The 
process  by  which  nourishment,  medicines, 
morbid  products  of  tissue-changes,  etc.,  are 
taken  up  by  the  lymphatic  and  venous  sys- 
tems. In  Chemistry,  the  action  of  certain 
solids  and  liquids  in  taking  up  gases  and  va- 
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pors,  wliicli  may  or  may  not  enter  into  chemi- 
cal composition  with  the  absorbent. 

Absorption  Cutaneous.  A  function  of  the 
skin,  by  which  substances  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  are  taken  into  the  circulation, 
and  produce  the  same  action  as  when  taken 
internally. 

Absorption  Interstitial.  The  function  by 
which  the  particles  of  the  tissue  filling  ,the 
meshes  of  the  capillary  network  are  removed, 
as  in  the  pupillary  membrane  of  the  foetus, 
and  in  the  development  of  the  cells  in 
bone. 

Absorption  of  Roots  of  Teeth.  A  physiolo- 
gical process  for  the  removal  of  the  roots  of 
the  deciduous  teeth,  and  one  independent  of 
pressure,  and  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  vascu- 
lar papilla  in  close  proximity  to  the  surface 
of  root  acted  upon,  and  which  is  rich  in  giant- 
cells  called  "  osteoclasts."  The  surface  of  the 
root  undergoing  absortion  becomes  excavated 
by  shallow  cup-shaped  depressions,  which 
deepen  and  coalesce  until  the  whole  root  is 
eaten  or  dissolved  away.  The  cementum  is 
fii-st  attacked,  and  then  the  dentine,  and  even 
the  enamel  is  invaded.  The  part  of  the  den- 
tine immediately  surrounding  the  pulp  ap- 
pears to  have  more  power  of  resistance  than 
any  other  part  of  the  tooth,  but  at  length  suc- 
cumbs. 

A'bstc'inious.  Abstemius;  from  abs,  with- 
out, and  temetum,  wine.  Abstaining  from  the 
use  of  wine.  Also  temperate  living,  with  re- 
gard to  diet,  etc. 

Abster^gent.  From  ahstergere,  to  cleanse. 
Any  application  which  cleanses  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied ;  cleaning,  detergent. 

Ato^stract.  Abstrac^tion.  From  ab- 
straho,  to  draw  from.  A  preparation  contain- 
ing the  soluble  principle  of  the  agent  evapor- 
ated, and  mixed  with  sugar  of  milk.  It  is 
equivalent  to  twice  the  strength  of  the  agent 
or  its  fluid  extract.  In  Chemistry,  the  distil- 
lation of  a  liquid  from  any  substance. 
Abli^ta.  Pareira  Brava. 
Aca^cia.  A  Kama,  from  ukt^,  a  point.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  for  gum  Arabic.  See 
Acacia  Gum. 

Acacia  Catechu.  The  tree  which  produces 
the  Catechu,  or  Terra  Japonica. 

Acacia  Gum.  Gum  Arabic,  which  is  color- 
less or  of  a  pale  yellow ;  it  is  hard,  brittle, 
soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  It  is 
mucilaginous,  and  used  as  a  demulcent  and 
for  suspending  oily  medicines. 


Acacia  Mucilago.  Acacia,  34  parts  ;  water? 
100  parts. 

Acacia  Syrup.  Mucilage,  25 ;  syrup  simp., 
75,  demulcent. 

Acantlia.  From  aKTi,  a  sharp  point.  In 
Botany,  a  thorn  or  prickle  of  a  plant.  In 
Anatomy,  the  spinous  process  of  a  vertebrae, 
also  the  spina  dorsi. 

Acar^diac.  Acardia;  from  a,  priv.,  Kup- 
6ta,  the  heart.     Without  a  heart. 

A^carus.  From  a,  priv.,  and  neipu,  to 
cut,  too  small  to  see  divided.  A  numerous 
genus  of  insects.     The  tick  or  mite. 

Acarus  Scabiei.     The  itch  tick. 

Accel^erans  Nerve.  A  nerve  in  the 
medulla  of  the  heart. 

AcceFera^tor  UrinBe.  A  muscle  of  the 
penis  which  expels  the  last  drops  of  urine,  the 
semen,  and  assists  erection. 

Accent.     Inflection  of  the  voice. 

AcceS^sion.  Accessio;  from  accedere,  I 
approach.  The  commencement  of  a  disease, 
but  usually  restricted  to  the  phenomena 
which  signalize  the  recurrence  of  periodical 
diseases,  as  intermittent  fever,  comprehending 
their  cold,  hot  and  sweating  stages. 

Accessorii  Willisii.  The  accessory 
nerves  of  Willis,  so  named  from  the  discov- 
erer. The  superior  respiratory  nerves,  a  pair 
arising  from  the  spinal  cord  and  joining  the 
par  vagum. 

Ac^ceSSOry.  Accessorius ;  from  accedere, 
T  approach.  Connected  with  or  dependent 
upon  anything ;  helping  to  produce  an  effect. 
In  Anatmny,  a  name  given  to  several  auxiliary 
muscles  and  nerves,  joined  to  other  similar 
parts,  and  assisting  them  in  their  functions. 
In  Botany,  additional,  supernumerary. 

Accessory  of  the  Parotid.  A  small  gland 
which  accompanies  the  parotid  duct,  and  is 
usually  a  mere  prolongation  of  the  parotid 
itself.  The  duct  of  this  lobe  enters  the  paro- 
tid duct  where  it  crosses  the  masseter  muscle. 

Accident^al.  Happening  by  chance, 
casual.  In  Morbid  Anatomy,  all  structures  de- 
veloped as  the  consequence  of  disease. 

Accident ^al  Heniorrliage.  Hemor- 
i-hage  from  premature  detachment  of  the  pla- 
centa when  normally  placed. 

Accli''mated.    Climati  assuetus  ;  from  ad, 
and  clima,  climate.     Accustomed  to  a  climate. 
Accouclie^nient.      Parturition,   child- 
birth, the  expulsion  or  extraction  of  the  foetus 
from  the  uterus. 
Accrenienti^tion.     Growths  which  in- 
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crease  by  interstitial  development  from  blas- 
tema, and  also  by  reproduction  of  cells  by 
fission. 

Accre''tion.  Accretio  ;  from  ad,  and  cres- 
eere,  to  increase.  Growth ;  also  a  growing 
together  of  parts  naturally  separate.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  nutrient  particles  are  added  to 
the  various  tissues. 

A.  C.  E.  Mixtvire.  An  anaesthetic  mix- 
ture, consisting  of  alcohol,  1  part ;  chloroform, 
2  parts ;  ether,  3  parts.  Less  depressing  than 
chloroform  alone. 

Acepll^alllS.  Acephala;  from  a,  priv., 
and  K£(t>ah),  head.  Without  a  head.  In  Anat- 
omy, the  young  of  any  animal  born,  from  de- 
fect of  organization,  without  a  head. .  In 
Zoology,  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  class  of 
molluscous  animals,  which  have  no  head,  as 
the  oyster  and  mussel. 

Acerate.     A  salt  of  the  acetic  acid. 

Acerto^ity.  Acerbitas;  from  acer,  sharp. 
A  sour,  bitter  and  astringent  taste.  Acidity 
combined  with  a  stringency. 

Acerv^ulus  Cerebri.  A  mass  of  yellow 
sandy  concretions,  collected  under  the  tela 
choroidea,  near  the  posterior  commissure  of  the 
brain,  after  the  age  of  puberty. 

Aces^cent.  Acescens  ;  from  acesco,  to  grow 
sour.     Turning  sour ;  a  tendency  lo  acidity. 

Aceta.  Plural  of  Aeetum.  ■  Pharmaceuti- 
cal preparation  of  vinegar.     See  Acetas. 

Acetab^ulum.  From  aeetum,  vinegar,  be- 
cause it  resembles  the  old  saucer  in  which 
vinegar  was  held.  A  name  given  to  the  cavity 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  os  femoris,  or 
thigh  bone. 

Acetal.  Aeetum,  vinegar.  Ethidene  di- 
ethylate,  a  colorless  liquid  of  the  composition 
CgHi402,  and  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  com- 
mon alcohol. 

Acetan^ilide.  Antifebrin.  A  white,  crys- 
tallized powder  without  odor.  Dose,  gr.  iv-viij. 
Employed  to  lessen  fever  and  to  diminish  func- 
tional activity  of  motor  and  sensory  nerves. 

Ac^etas.  From  aeetum,  vinegar.  A  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  acetic  acid  with  an 
earthy,  alkaline,  or  metallic  base.  An  acetate. 
The  medicinal  acetates  are  those  of  ammonia, 
potassa,  zinc,  and  lead. 

Ac^etate.    Aeetas.    A  salt  of  acetic  acid. 

Acetate  of  Lead.     Plumbi  acetas,  which  see. 

Acet'ic.  Aeeticus;  from  aeetum,  vinegar. 
Belonging  to  vinegar. 

Acetic  Acid.  Acidum  aeeticum.  The  acid  of 
vinegar.     The  sour  principle  which  exists  in 


vinegar.  It  exists  free  and  combined  with 
bases  in  several  vegetable  products,  and  is  the 
principal  result  of  acetous  fermentation.  It 
unites  readily  with  most  of  the  earths,  and  acts 
slowly  upon  the  teeth,  increasing  their  sensi- 
bility, and  putting  them  on  edge.  In  Medieine, 
it  is  used  as  a  rubefacient.  Dose  of  the  diluted 
acid,  5J  to  ij.  In  Dental  Practice,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  cancrum  oris,  indolent  ulcei-s  of  the 
mouth,  scurvy,  fungous  growths  of  gum  and 
pulp,  a  strong  acid  being  employed. 

Acetic  Ether.     See  Ether  Acetic. 

Ace^tica.  Pharmaceutical  preparations, 
consisting  of  vegetable  principles  dissolved  in 
vinegar. 

Acet^iflcation.  From  aeetum,  and.  facia, 
to  make.    The  act  or  process  of  making  vinegar. 

Acetom^eter.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  vinegar. 

Ac^etone.  From  aeetum,  vinegar.  Di- 
methyl Ketone.  Methyl  Acetyl.  Associated 
with  Pyro-acetic  spirit.  Erroneously  called 
naphtha  and  wood  naphtha.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  PyroxyFic  spirit.  A  limpid  color- 
less inflammable  liquid,  having  a  peculiarly 
penetrating  and  slightly  empyreumatic  odor; 
with  a  disagreeable  taste,  like  that  of  pepper- 
mint. It  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
crystallized  acetate  of  lead  and  quicklime.  It 
has  been  used  in  phthisis  pulmonalis  and  as  an 
excitant  in  chronic  bronchitis.  Dose,  gtt.  x.  to 
gtt.  XXX.  diluted  with  water.     Formula,  CgHgO- 

Acetonyl.  The  hypothetical  radical  of 
acetone. 

Ace^tum.  From  aeer,  sorn-.  Vinegar ;  a 
sour  liquid,  produced  by  fermentation.  There 
are  four  varieties,  viz :  wme  vinegar,  malt  vin- 
egar, sugar  vinegar,  and  toood  vinegar.  Com- 
mon vinegar  contains  less  than  five  per  cent,  of 
pure  acetic  acid. 

Aeetum  Lobe/ice.     Vinegar  of  lobelia.    Dose, 

Aeetum  Opii.  Vinegar  of  opium  or  black 
drop,  composed  of  opium  and  distilled  vinegar. 
Dose  TTL  3;  or  twenty  drops  equal  to  one  grain 
of  opium. 

Aeetum  SanguinaricB.  Vinegar  of  sanguin- 
aria-sanguinaria  and  diluted  acetic  acid.  Dose, 
TlXv  to  3  ss. 

Aeetum  Scillae.  Vinegar  of  squill.  ( ^  iv- 
Oij.)     Dose,  TlXxx-sJ. 

Acetyl.  A  hj'pothetical  compound  radi- 
cal, produced  by  the  abstraction  of  two  atoms 
of  oxygen  from  ethyl,  by  deoxydating  processes. 
It  derives  its  nature  from  acetic  acid,  which, 
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with  a  series  of  other  compounds,  it  pervades. 
Aldehyde  is  its  hydrated  oxyd.  Its  formula  is 
QH3. 

Ac'elylene.  A  series  of  hydrocarbons 
having  the  structure  CnHjU.  A  name  also 
applied  to  ethine,  a  gaseous  substance  formed 
during  the  imperfect  combustion  of  hydrocar- 
bon fuels. 

Aclie.  From  axog,  afQiction.  A  contin- 
uous throbbing  pain. 

Aclie^lia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  x^^^oc,  lip. 
A  malformation,  consisting  in  a  deficiency  of 
one  or  both  lips. 

Acliei^rous.  From  a,  priv.,  and  x^^P, 
hand.     Without  hands. 

Achilles  Tendon.  The  strong,  round 
tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles 
of  the  heel. 

Aclilys.  Dimness  of  sight.  Opacity  of 
the  cornea. 

Acll''olia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  x^M,  bile. 
Non-secretion  or  non-excretion  of  bile.  Defi- 
ciency of  bile. 

A^'clior.  A  pointed  pustule,  containing  a 
light,  straw-colored  matter,  changing  into  a 
brown  scab.     Crusta  lactea. 

A^clioristus.  From  a,  priv.,  and  X"Pi-Cf->, 
to  separate.  A  sign  or  symptom  which  inva- 
riably accompanies  a  particular  state  of  health 
or  disease. 

Acll^roa.  Crusta  lactea.  From  a,  priv., 
and  xpo(^,  color.     A  colorless  state  of  the  skin. 

Acliromat^ic.  From  a,  priv,  and  XP^F-"-, 
color.  A  lens  constructed  so  as  to  correct  the 
refrangibility  of  the  common  lenses. 

Achroniatop''sia.  From  a,  priv.,  xP^fJ-"-, 
color,  and  onTo/j-ai,  to  see.  Inability  to  dis- 
tinguish different  colors  from  each  other. 

Acll'losis.  From  a,  priv.,  and  A'^'^'^f,  juice. 
Deficient  chylification. 

Acliyinosis.  From  a,  and  X'^l^o?,  chyme. 
Deficient  chymification. 

Acic^ular.  From  aeicula,  a  little  needle. 
In  Crystallography,  needle-shaped  ciystals,  and 
in  Botany,  leaves  that  are  long,  stiff,  and 
pointed. 

Acid.  In  common  language,  any  liquid, 
solid  or  gaseous  body,  imparting  to  the  organs 
of  taste  a  sour  sensation.  In  Chemistry,  a  com- 
pound capable  of  neutralizing  an  alkali ;  the 
electro-negative  compound  of  a  salt,  consisting 
of  more  than  two  elements.  The  acids  constitute 
a  veiy  numerous  class  of  chemical  substances. 
They  are  called  mineral  or  organic  as  they 
are  derived  from  inofganic  or  organic  bodies. 


The  names  of  those  formed  from  the  same  base 
change  in  their  terminations  according  to  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  they  are  presumed  to  con- 
tain. Those  which  terminate  in  ic,  contain  the 
largest  proportion  of  oxygen ;  those  in  ous,  a 
less  amount.  Those  which  begin  with  hyper, 
denote  an  excess  of  oxydation ;  those  with  hypo, 
the  lowest  proportion.  When  combined  with 
the  alkaline  and  other  bases,  they  form  a  class 
of  bodies  called  salts.  Acids  are  generally  re- 
frigerant and  antiseptic. 

Acid-Al^bumen.  Derived  albumen.  A 
proteid  dissolved  in  stronger  acids,  and  yield- 
ing an  acid  reaction. 

Acidi^ferous.  From  acidum,,  an  acid, 
and  Jero,  to  bear.     Bearing  or  containing  acid. 

Acidiii^able.  Capable  of  being  converted 
into  an  acid,  by  uniting  with  an  acidifying 
principle. 

Acidifica^tion.  The  act  of  being  changed 
into  an  acid. 

Acid^ify.  From  acidus,  sour,  and /acio,  to 
make.  To  make  sour,  or  acid ;  to  convert  into 
an  acid. 

Acid^ifying-  Principle.  That  which 
forms  an  acid. 

Aciclim^eter.  From  acidum,  an  acid, 
and  [lerpov,  a  measure.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  strength  of  acids,  or  the  amount 
of  free  acid. 

Acid^ity.     Sourness. 

Acid  Plienyl  Sulphate.  A  solution 
of  3  grammes  of  phenol  in  20  c.c.  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  Employed  for  the  detection  of 
nitrates  in  water. 

Acid^ulate.     To  render  slightly  acid. 

Acid^ulous.     Slightly  acid. 

Ac'iduni.     From  aeer,  sour.     An  acid. 

Acidum  Aceticum.     See  Acetic  Acid. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Camphoratum.  Camphor- 
ated acetic  acid. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Concentratum.  Concen- 
trated acid  of  vinegar ;  vinegar  deprived  of  its 
water. 

Acidum  Acetosum.    Acetum. 

Acidum  Arseniosum.     See  Arsenious  Acid. 

Acidum  Benzoicum.     See  Benzoic  Acid. 

Acidum  Boricum.     See-BoKACic  Acid. 

Acidum  Carbolicum.    See  Cabboi<ic  Acid. 

Acidum  Carbonicum.    See  Cahbonic  Acid. 

Acidum  Chromicum.    See  Chbomic  Acid. 

Acidum  Citricum.     See  Citeic  Acid. 

Acidum  Gallicum.     See  Gallic  Acid. 

Acidum  Hydrobromicum  Dilutum.  See  Hy- 
DEOBROMic  Acid  diluted. 
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Acidum  Hydrocbloricum.  Hydrochloric  Acid ; 
Muriatic  Acid. 

Acidum  Hydrocyanicum.  See  Hydrocyajstic 
AciB. 

Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  Dilutum.  See  Hydro- 
CYAJfic  Acid  diluted. 

Acidum  Lacticum.     See  Lactic  Acid. 

Acidum  IVIuriaticum.    See  Muriatic  Acid. 

Acidum  Nitricum.     See  Nitric  Acid. 

Acidum  NUricum  Purum.     Pure  Nitric  Acid. 

Acidum  Nitro-muriaticum.  See  Nitro-muri- 
ATic  Acid. 

Acidum  Nitrosum.     See  Nitrous  Acid. 

Acidum  Oxalicum.     See  Oxalic  Acid. 

Acidum  Pfiosphoricum.  See  Phosphoric 
Acid. 

Acidum  Pyroligneum.  See  Pyroligneous 
Acid. 

Acidum  Succinicum.     See  Succinic  Acid. 

Acidum  Sulphuretum.  See  Sulphurous 
Acid. 

Acidum  Sulpfiuricum.    See  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Acidum  Su/pfiuricum  Aromaticum.  Aroraatic 
Sulphuric  Acid. 

Acidum  Su/pfiuricum  Purum.  Pure  Sulphm-ic 
Acid. 

Acidum  Tannicum.    See  Tannic  Acid. 

Acidum  Tartaricum.     See  Tartaric  Acid. 

Acidum  Valerianicum.  See  Valerianic 
Acid. 

Acidum  Vitriolicum.    See  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Aciesis.  From  a,  priv.,  and  Kvetv^  to  con- 
ceive. Barrenness  in  females;  inability  to 
conceive. 

Aeriform.  From  acus,  a  needle,  and/orma, 
form.     Needle-shaped. 

AcillC'sia.  From  o,  priv.,  and  kivt/oic, 
immobility.     Loss  of  motion. 

Ac'illUS.  A  grape  stone.  In  Anatomy, 
the  ultimate  secreting  follicles  of  glands.  The 
granulations  of  conglomerate  glands,  as  in  the 
liver,  &c.,  are  called  acini. 

Ac^me.  From  aK/u?},  the  top.  In  Pathology, 
the  height  of  a  disease. 

Ac^ne.  A  term  designating  lesions  from 
pustular  inflammation  about  the  sebaceous 
glands  and  hair  follicles.  Among  the  forms 
commonly  recognized  are  Rosacea,  Varioliformis, 
and  Vulgaris. 

Acne  Rosa'cea.  Pimples  on  the  face ;  the  con- 
spicuous eruption,  of  a  bright  rosy  hue,  on  the 
nose  and  face  of  drunkards.     Called  rosy-drop. 

AcoFog"y.  Acologia  ;  from  aiwc,  a  remedy, 
and  ^oyoc,  a  discourse.  The  doctrine  of  thera- 
peutical agents  or  remedies. 


A'conite.  Aconitum.  The  tuberous  root 
of  the  Aconitum  Napellus  or  common  monks- 
hood, or  wolf  s-bane.  It  is  an  active  narcotic 
poison.  It  is  obtained  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  order  Kanunculacese. 
Dose  of  powd.  root,  gr.  j  to  gr.  v.  It  acts  as  a 
powerful  sedative  to  the  nervous  system,  and 
reduces  the  force  of  the  circulation.  In  Dental 
Practice,  the  tincture,  combined  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  tincture  of  iodine,  is  employed 
successfully  in  the  early  stages  of  periodontitis 
and  alveolar  abscess.  It  is  also  useful  em- 
ployed alone  as  an  application  to  an  inflamed 
dental  pulp ;  also  in  pulp  cavities  to  prevent 
peridental  inflammation.  For  dental  uses,  see 
Gorgas'  "  Dental  Medicine." 

Aconl^tia.  An  alkaloid  constituting  the 
active  principle  of  aconite.  A  powerful  poi- 
son. 

Aconi^tic  Acid.  A  white  crystalline 
acid,  obtained  from  the  aconitum  napellus. 

Aconitic  Ether.  Acouitate  of  oxyd  of  ethyl. 
A  colorless  oily  liquid,  with  an  odor  like  cal- 
amus. 

Acoiiitiiie.  Aconitina;  from  aconitum, 
the  name  of  a  plant.  A  very  poisonous  alka- 
loid extracted  from  several  species  of  aconi- 
tum. 

A''cor.  From  aceo,  to  be  sour.  Acidity , 
acrimony. 

Aco^l'ia.  From  a,  priv.,' and  nopeu,  to  sat- 
isfy.    Insatiable  hunger ;  canine  appetite. 

Acorus  Calamus.  Sweet  flag ;  calamus 
aromaticus. 

Acoum^eter.  From  anovu,  to  hear,  and 
fierpov,  a  measure.  An  instrument  invented 
by  Itard,  for  measuring  the  degrees  of  the 
sense  of  hearing. 

Acous'tics.  The  science  of  the  cause, 
nature  and  phenomena  of  sounds. 

Acra^nia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  icpaviov, 
ci-anium.  Deficiency  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  cranium. 

Acrat^ia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  Kparog, 
strength.     Imbecility;  weakness. 

Ac^rid.  From  acer,  shai-p.  Having  a  hot, 
pungent  taste. 

Ac^rimony.  Acrimonia  ;  from  acer,  sharp. 
A  quality  in  substances  which  irritates,  cor- 
rodes or  dissolves  othei"s. 

Acri^sia.  From  «,  priv.,  and  Kpivu,  to 
judge.  A  state  of  disease,  with  regard  to 
which  no  correct  judgment  can  be  formed. 

Ac^rodont.  From  aKpov,  extremity,  or 
summit,  and   o6ovg,  odovog,  a  tooth.     Applied 
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by  Owen  to  scaly  saurii  having  teeth  ankylosed 
to  the  summit  of  alveolar  ridge. 

Acrody^nia.  From  anpog,  extremity, 
and  odvvTj,  pain.  An  affection  attended  with 
great  pain  in  the  tendons  of  the  ankles  and 
wrists. 

Acroleilie.  In  Chemistry,  a  volatile,  oily, 
pungent  liquid,  obtained  by  boiling  fats,  but 
especially  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
glycerine. 

Acroman^ia.  From  aKpoc,  extreme,  and 
fiavia,  madness.     Incurable  madness. 

Acromeg'a^lia.  From  a/cpoc,  an  ex- 
tremity, and  ueya7\.ac,  large.  Abnormal  devel- 
opment of  the  extremities. 

Acro^mial  Artery.  An  artery  arising  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  axillary  artery,  oppo- 
site the  upper  edge  of  the  pectoralis  minor. 
It  divides  into  two  branches, — the  superior 
and  inferior. 

Acro^mial  Nerves.  Branches  of  the  fourth 
cervical  nerve,  distributed  to  the  acromial  re- 
gion. 

Acro^lllion.  From  aKf>oc,  extreme,  and 
ufj-oQ,  the  shoulder.  A  process  terminating  the 
spine  of  the  scapula. 

A^'cropis.  From  a.Kpov,  the  extremity, 
and  oTp,  the  voice.  Faulty  articulation,  from 
a  defect  in  the  tongue. 

Acroteria.    The  extremities  of  the  body. 

Acrot^ic.  From  aicpoc,  summit.  Dis-i 
eases  affecting  the  external  surface  of  the 
body. 

Acrotism.  From  a,  priv.,  and  Kporoq, 
pulse.     Defect  of  pulse,  asphyxia. 

Actino  Chemistry.  From  «k7/v,  a  ray 
of  light.  That  department  of  chemistry  which 
treats  of  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Actinoni^eter.  From  aKnv,  and  /lerpov, 
a  measure.  An  instrument  to  measure  the 
intensity  of  the  sun's  light. 

Actinoniyco^sis.  From  uktic,  and  pvK?jr, 
a  fungus.  A  parasitical,  infectious  disease,  due 
to  the  presence,  in  abscesses  and  sinuses,  of  the 
leptothrix-streptothrix.  The  most  frequent  form 
is  when  abscesses  form  about  the  jaws  and 
teeth.  The  prophylactic  treatment  is  a  due 
observance  in  the  choice  of  meat  and  its  pro- 
per cooking  so  as  to  prevent  the  transference 
of  the  parasite.  The  curative  treatment  con- 
sists in  the  evacuation  and  antiseptic  treat- 
ment of  abscesses,  sinuses,  carious  teeth,  etc. 

Action.  Actio ;  from  agere,  to  act.  The 
exertion  of  power  or  force ;  the  operation  of 
an  active  power.     In  Physiology,  the  perform- 


ance of  a  function.  The  functions  of  the  body 
may  be  divided  into  voluntary,  involuntary  and 
mixed.  The  voluntary  are  produced  by  acts  of 
the  will ;  the  involuntary  are  either  msdiate, 
through  the  nerves  and  spinal  marrow,  or 
immediate,  as  those  of  irritability ;  and  to  the 
mixed  belong  the  acts  of  respiration. 

Action,  Morbid.  A  derangement  of  the  or- 
dinary functions  of  the  body. 

Action,  Reflex.  A  movement  of  an  organ 
or  part  of  the  body  produced  by  an  impression 
carried  by  a  sensory  or  afferent  nerve  to  a 
subordinate  centre,  and  then  returned  by  an 
efferent  nerve  to  some  point  at  or  near  the 
source  of  irritation. 

Act^ual  Cautery  is  a  red-hot  iron  or  a 
fire,  while  a  potential  cautery  is  only  a  chem- 
ical caustic.  The  former  was  once  much  used 
by  surgeons  for  the  extirpation  and  cure  of 
tumoi's  and  other  diseases.  The  actual  cau- 
tery for  destroying  the  dental  pulp  consists  in 
heating  a  wire  to  a  white  heat,  and  thrusting 
it  into  the  pulp  canal  to  the  apex. 

A^cupres^sion.  Acupressure.  From  acus, 
a  needle,  and  premo,  pressum,  to  press.  Dr.  J. 
Y.  Simpson's  plan  of  securing  against  hemor- 
rhage in  wounds  or  operations  by  inserting  a 
needle  through  the  skin  below  the  divided 
vessel,  and  returning  its  point  to  the  cuta- 
neous surface  again,  the  ends  being  left  out  to 
a  sufficient  extent. 

Acupuiict''ure.  AcupunctuWa ;  from 
acus,  a  needle,  and  punctura,  a  puncture.  The 
puncturing  of  parts  with  a  small  needle.  It 
is  effected  by  passing  slender  needles  into  the 
part,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  from  a  few 
minutes  to  several  hours,  for  the  pui-pose  of 
producing  counter-irritation. 

Acus  Cannula' ta.  A  trocar;  a  cannulated 
needle  used  in  surgery. 

Acus  Interpuncto'ria.  A  couching  needle, 
used  in  operating  on  the  eye. 

Acus  OphthaFmica.  A  couching  or  ophthal- 
mic needle. 

Acus  Triquetra.  A  trocar ;  a  three-cornered 
needle. 

Acute^.  Sharp.  In  Pathology,  a  sharp 
pain ;  a  disease  characterized  by  a  certain 
degree  of  severity,  or  which  is  attended  by 
violent  symptoms,  and  runs  its  course  in  a  few 
days. 

Acxitenac^Xllum.  Porte-aiguille.  A  nee- 
dle-holder. An  instrument  for  accurately  lay- 
ing hold  of  a  needle,  and  giving  it  greater 
length,  when  it  is  so  fine  and  small  that  it 
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cannot  be  held  by  the  fingers.  It  is  of  steel 
or  silver,  about  two  inches  long,  and  through- 
out the  whole,  almost,  of  its  length,  divided 
into  two  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  for- 
ceps capable  of  being  closed  by  means  of  a 
sliding  ring.  Dr.  Physick's  modification  of 
this  instrument  consists  of  a  forceps  so  con- 
structed as  to  hold  in  its  extremity  a  needle 
armed  with  a  ligature.  The  handles  of  the 
forceps  are  fastened  together,  temporarily,  by 
a  spring  or  catch ;  and  when  the  needle  is 
fairly  placed  beneath  the  deep-seated  artery,  it 
is  disengaged  from  the  forceps  and  drawn  out, 
leaving  the  ligature  behind,  which  can  be  tied 
without  difhcnlty.  Dr.  Hullihen  invented  an 
instrument  of  this  kind  for  passing  the  needle 
through  the  cleft  edges  of  the  soft  palate,  in 
the  operation  of  staphyloraphy. 

Acutenaculum,  Dr.  Hullihen's.  An  instru- 
ment invented  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Hullihen,  to  be 
used  in  passing  the  needle  through  the  cleft 
edges  of  the  soft  palate  in  the  operation  of 
staphyloraphy. 

Acyaiioblep^sia.  From  a,  priv.,  avavoq, 
blue,  and  /JAettw,  to  see.  Inability  to  distin- 
guish blue,  from  defective  vision. 

Acye^sis.  Inability  to  conceive,  barren- 
ness. 

Ad^amailt.  From  a,  priv.,  <^a/iac,i,  to 
subdue.  Diamond  was  formerly  so  named 
from  its  hardness. 

Adamant^ine  Cement.  A  nostrum 
used  for  filling  teeth,  consisting  of  finely  pul- 
verized silex  or  pumice-stone,  mixed  with  an 
amalgam  of  mercury  and  silver.  See  Amal- 
gam. 

Adamanfine  Spar.  The  crystals  of  corun- 
dum are  so  named  from  their  hardness.  See 
Corundum. 

Adam's  Apple.    See  Pomum  Ad  ami. 

Addeplia^gia.  From  aSSrjv,  much,  and 
6ayo>j  to  eat.  A  voracious  appetite ;  insatiable 
craving  for  food. 

Addi ta^mentum.  A  small  suture  some- 
times found  added  to  the  lambdoid  and  squam- 
ous sutures. 

Addu^cent.  Adducens  ;  from  ad^  and  dm- 
cere,  to  draw.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy,  to 
muscles  which  perform  the  function  of  adduc- 
tion. 

Addlic'tioil.  The  action  by  which  a 
part  is  drawn  towards  the  axis  of  the  body,  or 
of  a  limb. 

AddllC^toi*.  From  ad,  and  diicere,  to 
di'aw.     In  Anatomy,  a  muscle  whose  office  con- 


sists in  drawing  the  limb,  or  part}  i)ac|ve!d|by  it, 
towards  the  axis  of  the  body,  or  of  the  mem- 
ber to  which  it  belongs. 

Adductor  Brevis  Femoris.  The  short  ad- 
ductor of  the  thigh. 

Adductor  Indicis  Pedis.  The  adductor  of  the 
first  toe. 

Adductor  Longus  Femoris.  The  long  ad- 
ductor of  the  thigh. 

Adductor  Magnus  Femoris.  The  great  ad- 
ductor of  the  thigh. 

Adductor  Minimi  Digiti  Pedis.  The  adductor 
of  the  little  toe. 

Adductor  Poilicis  Manus.  The  adductor  of 
the  thumb. 

Adductor  Poilicis  Pedis.  The  ""adductor  of 
the  great  toe. 

Adductor  Tertii  Digiti  Pedis.  The  adductor 
of  the  third  toe. 

Adec^ta.     Sedatives. 

Adel'pllia.  From  arfeAi/ioc,  a  brother.  A 
monstrosity. 

Ademo^nia.  From  adefxoveo),  I  am  griev- 
ously tormented.  Restlessness ;  anxiety  of 
mind. 

A^deil.     \Sr/v.     A  gland,  a  bubo. 

AdenaFg-ia.  From  aSr/}.',  and  a?.yog,  pain. 
Pain  in  a  gland. 

A^denemplirax^is.  From  aSTjv,  a  gland, 
and  efi(j>pa^ic,  obstruction.  Glandular  obstruc- 
tion. 

Aden^iform.  Ad^enoid;  from  adrjv,  a 
gland,  and  forma,  resemblance.  Kesembling  a 
gland. 

Aden'itis.     Glandular  inflammation. 

Ad'enodyii^ia.     See  Adenalgia. 

Adenog"''raphy.  From  ad?p',  a  gland, 
and  ypn(l>u,  I  describe.  A  description  of  the 
glands. 

A^denoid  Tissue.  Eetiform  tissue.  See 
Animal  Tissue. 

Adenol^Og"y.  Adenolo'gia;  from  o6vv,  a 
gland,  and  'AoyoQ,  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on 
the  glands. 

Adeiio'ma.  From  adrjv,  a  gland,  and  mna. 
An  adenoid  tumor ;  a  glandular  growth. 

Adenomala^cia.  From  adnv,  a  gland, 
and  /J.a2aiaa,  softening.  Softening  of  a  gland, 
or  mollescence. 

Adeno-mesenteri^tis.  From  ad7/v,  a 
gland,  fieang,  midst,  and  evrepov,  intestine.  In- 
flammation of  the  Mesenteric  glands.  Tabes 
mesenterica. 

Ad'enoll^COSls.  From  adrjv,  a  gland, 
and  oyKou,  to  swell.     Swelling  of  a  gland. 
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Adeno-pliaryiig'itis.  From  adrjv,  a 
gland,  and  <papvy^,  the  pharynx.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  tonsils  and  pharTOx. 

AdenoplitliaFmia.  Yvom.  aSrjv,  a  gland, 
and  o(j)^a?i./u.oc,  the  eye.  Inflammation  of  the 
Meibomian  glands. 

Adeno-sclero'sis.  From  aSi/v^  a  gland, 
and  (TK^7?/)0f,  hard.  A  name  given  by  Swedi- 
aur  to  tumefaction  and  induration  of  the  glands, 
which  do  not  terminate  in  scirrhus. 

Ad^enose.  From  atJ^v,  a  gland.  Hav- 
ing many  glands,  glandulous. 

Adeno^SilS.  From  aJ^/y,  a  gland.  Gland- 
like. 

Adenot^omy.  Adenotom'ia  ;  from  a6i]v^ 
a  gland,  and  tejuvu^  I  cut.  Dissection  of  the 
glands. 

Adeps.     Lard ;  the  fat  of  the  hog. 

Adeps  Anserinus.     Goose  grease. 

Adeps  0  villus.     Mutton  suet. 

Adeps  Prceparata.     Prepared  hogs-lard. 

Adeps  Suillus.     Ilogs-lard. 

Adlie^sion.  Adhcesio ;  from  adhcereo,  to 
stick  to.  In  Pathology,  the  morbid  union  of 
parts  naturally  contiguous,  but  not  adherent, 
by  adhesive  inflammation.  In  Surgery,  the 
reunion  of  parts  which  have  been  separated 
by  accident  or  design. 

Adhesive  Inflanamation.  Inflam- 
mation which  terminates  by  an  adhesion  of 
the  inflamed  and  separated  surfaces. 

Adhesive  Plaster.  A  plaster  possessed  of 
adhesive  qualities,  used  by  surgeons.  Com- 
mon name  for  the  Emplastrum  Eesinse. 

Adiapliore^sis.  Adiaphoresis ;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  Siaipopeo),  to  dissipate.  Defect  of 
cutaneous  perspiration. 

Adiapll^orous.  From  a,  priv.,  and  Sia- 
<pEpei.,  it  differs.  A  volatile  and  inodorous 
principle  obtained  from  tartar  by  distillation. 
Neutral ;  applied  to  medicines  which  have  no 
effect  either  for  good  or  ill.  Also  used  to  ex- 
press neutral  salts. 

Ad^ipic  Acid.  A  volatile  and  fasible 
acid,  obtained  by  treating  oleic  with  nitric 
acid. 

Ad^ipocere.  •  Adipocera;  from  adeps, 
fat,  and  cera,  wax.  A  fat-like  substance 
into  which  the  human  body  is  converted 
by  long  immersion  in  water  or  spirit,  or  by 
burial  in  moist  earth.  Chevreul  showed 
it  to  be  an  imperfectly  saponified  human 
fat. 

A^dipose     From  adeps,  fat.     Fatty. 

Adipose   Ar'teries.      Branches   of  the   dia- 


phragmatic, capsular  and  renal  arteries,  which 
supply  the  fat  aroimd  the  kidneys. 

Adipose  Membrane.  Membrana  Adiposa. 
The  membrane  which  encloses  the  adeps  or 
fat. 

Adipose  Tissue.     See  Animal  Tissue. 

Adipo^sis.     Excessive  fatness. 

Adip'sia.  From  rt^  priv.,  and  Siipa,  thirst. 
Absence  of  thirst,  usually  symptomatic  of  cer- 
ebral disease. 

AdipsoilS.  Allaying  thirst.  Applied  to 
medicines  and  fruits  so  acting. 

Ad'jiivant.  From  adjuvo,  to  aid.  A 
medicine  added  to  a  prescription  to  assist  the 
operation  of  the  principal  ingredient. 

Adlia^ta.  In  Botany,  this  term  is  applied 
to  parts  which  are  closely  united  to  one  an- 
other. In  Anatomy,  the  tunica  adnata  is  that 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  the 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye. 

Adoles^ceiice.  From  adolescere,  to  grow. 
Growing ;  applied  to  the  human  race ;  the 
period  between  puberty  and  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  body. 

Ad  Pondiis  Omiiiiiin.  To  the  weight 
of  the  whole.  Used  in  prescriptions  to  indi- 
cate the  proportion  of  some  particular  ingre- 
dient. 

Adula''ria.  A  mineral,  the  most  perfect 
variety  of  feldspar. 

Adultera^tion.  The  admixture  of  nox- 
ious or  inert  ingredients  with  that  which  is 
pure. 

AdllS^tion.  Adustio;  from  adurere,  to 
burn.  Cauterization ;  the  action  of  heat  ap- 
plied to  the  body. 

Adveilti^tioilS.  Adventitius  ;  from  adre- 
nio,  I  come  to.  Accidental ;  not  inherent.  In 
Medicine,  acquired  diseases. 

Adyna^inia.  Impotentia ;  from  a,  priv., 
dvvaiug,  power.  A  defect  of  vital  power ;  de- 
bility; asthenic. 

^3Edoi^a.     The  pudenda. 

..^doi^'tis.  From  aiSoia,  pudenda,  and 
itis,  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the  pu- 
denda. 

-^dopsopll'ia.  A  name  given  by  Sau- 
vages  to  a  fetid  air  issuing  from  the  vagina  or 
urethra. 

-i^Egides.     Small  white  spots  on  the  pupil. 

.S^^g'id^ion.     A  collyrium. 

.3i}g"ilops.  From  m^,  a!-yoQ,  a  goat,  and 
uip,  the  eye.  A  sore  under  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  so  called  because  goats  were  supposed 
to  be  subject  to  it. 
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.3ilg'Oph^ony.  JEgopho'nia ;  from  a«f, 
niyog,  a  goat,  and  (puvrj,  voice.  A  peculiar 
sound  of  the  voice  resembling  the  bleating  of 
a  goat.    It  is  diagnostic  of  pus  in  the  pleural  sac. 

.i33olipile.  A  hollow  metallic  ball,  with 
a  small  pipe  for  the  conversion  of  water  into 
steam.     ALso  an  alcohol  blowpipe. 

Aer.  Arip.  Air,  gas ;  often  used  as  a  pre- 
fix denoting  the  presence  of  air  or  gas. 

A''er  Aixus.  Fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid 
gas.  ^_ 

Aera^ted.  Impregnated  with  air.  Also 
liquids  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Aerial  Acid.     Carbonic  acid  gas. 

Aerif''erous.  Aer,  and /erre,  to  carry.  An 
epithet  for  tubes  which  convey  air,  as  the 
larynx,  trachea,  &c. 

Aeriflux'iis.  Aer  and  fluere,  fluxvm,  to 
flow.  The  discharge  of  gas,  and  the  fetid  em- 
anations from  the  sick.     Flatulence. 

Aeri^form.  Air-like  ;  a  term  applied  to 
gaseous  fluids. 

AeroFogy.  Aerologia ;  from  arjp^  air,  and 
"^oyog,  a  discourse.  The  doctrine  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  air. 

Aerom'eter.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  weight  of  air,  or  bulk  of  gases. 

.i3Erose.  From  aes,  aeris,  copper  or  brass- 
Of  the  nature  of  copper ;  coppery. 

.^Erii^gO.  Verdigris ;  properly  the  rust 
of  metal,  but  especially  of  copper. 

JESf  Es.     Copper ;  brass. 

.3]]s^cllOS.  a.iax'K.  Deformity  of  the  body 
generally,  or  of  some  part. 

-35secavuin.     From  aes.     Brass. 

.,3Estlie^sia.  From  aia-d-avo/mij  to  feel. 
Perceptive  sensation ;  feeling. 

.33sthesioin^eter.  JEsthesis,  and  /xerpov, 
measure.     A  measurer  of  sensation. 

.^S^tlietical.  Diseases  or  agents  affect- 
ing the  sensation. 

^?Estua'tio.  Ardor  ;  ebullition ;  fermenta- 
tion. 

-3j^s'tus  Vola'ticus.  From  (Bstus,  heat 
and  volo,  to  fly.  Transient  heat,  or  flushing  of 
the  face. 

^3E^tas.    Age. 

^^Etlial.     See  Cetyl. 

^33tlier.  From  a/.'&?jp,  air,  a  highly  vola- 
tile and  inflammable  fluid ;  oxyd  of  ethyl. 

/Esther  Acet^icus.     Acetic  ether. 

/Ether  Hoffmann/'.  Spiritus  Etheris  Sulphurici 
Compositus.     Hoffman's  anodyne  solution. 

/Ether  Hydrocyan'icus.  Cyanuret  of  ethyl. 
Hydrocyanic  ether. 


/Ether  Muriaficus.  Chloride  of  ethyl.  Mu- 
riatic ether. 

/Ether  Nitro^sus.     Nitrous  ether. 

/Ether  Rectifica^tus.    Eectified  ether 

/Ether  Sulphu^ricus.     Sulphuric  ether. 

.^tlier^ea.     The  ethers. 

.^tlie^real  Oil.     Oleum  setherium. 

.iSEtlieriza^tion.     Stupefying  with  ether. 

^l^}tll^lnoid.     Ethmoid. 

.3j]thog"en.  From  (u-duv,  brilliant,  yEtvo/nai, 
to  become.  A  compound  of  boron  and  nitro- 
gen, so  called  from  the  brilliant  phosphores- 
cent light  it  gives  when  heated  before  a  blow- 
pipe. 

.^iltioi  Plllebes.  AetcoI  (plejiec,  eagle 
veins.     Temporal  veins. 

.i3Etiolog"y.  JEtiolo^gia;  from  aina,  a 
cause,  and  Aoyuf,  a  discourse.  The  doctrine  of 
the  causes  of  disease. 

Affaires.    Menses. 

Affec'tion.  Affectio.  In  Medicine,  a  dis- 
ease ;  in  common  language,  an  emotion  or 
modification  of  the  mind. 

Af'^fereut.  Affero,  I  bring.  Conveying  in- 
wards. The  vessels  which  convey  the  lymph 
or  chyle  to  the  lymphatic  glands  are  called 
afferent ;  also  nerves  which  convey  impressions 
to  the  brain. 

AiHll^ity.  Affinitas.  In  Chemistry,  attrac- 
tion, of  that  tendency  which  different  sub- 
stances have  to  unite,  and  form  another  body. 
Chemical  attraction. 

Affinity,  Compound.  Affinity  is  called  com- 
pound, when  three  or  more  bodies,  by  their 
mutual  attraction,  unite  and  form  one  homo- 
geneous body. 

Affinity,  Double.  Double  elective  attraction. 
"When  two  bodies,  each  consisting  of  two 
elementary  parts,  come  in  contact,  and  are 
decomposed,  so  that  their  elements  be- 
come reciprocally  imited  and  produce  two 
new  compound  bodies,  the  decomposition 
is  then  termed  decomposition  by  double  affin- 
ity." 

Affinity,  Elective.  The  preference  mani- 
fested by  one  body  to  combine  with  another, 
rather  than  with  a  third,  a  fourth,  &c. 

Affinity,  Single.  The  power  by  which  two 
elementary  bodies  combine. 

Affla'tllS.  From  afflare,  to  blow  upon.  A 
term  applied,  in  Pathology,  to  a  species  of  ery- 
sipelas, which  attacks  persons  suddenly. 

Afflux.  From  affluere,  to  flow  in.  The 
determination  of  fluids  to  a  part. 

AfflllX^ion.     Accumulation  of  fluids. 
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Affus^ion.  Affuslo ;  from  affimdere,  to 
pour  upon.  The  pouring  of  any  liquid  upon 
the  body. 

After-Birtli.  The  placenta  and  mem- 
branes of  the  ovum  are  so  called  from  their 
being  expelled  after  the  delivery  of  the  foetus. 

After-Pains.  The  pains  succeeding  child- 
birth. 

Ag-ace'ment  des  Dents.  Teeth  set 
on  edge,  caused  by  contact  of  acids. 

Ag-ar^icus  Miiieralis.  One  of  the 
purest  of  the  native  carbonates  of  lime. 

Agar^icilS  Quercus.  Boletus  igniarius. 
Agaric  of  the  oak ;  a  fungus  formerly  used  for 
arresting  external  hemorrhage. 

Ag'e.  In  Human  Physiology,  the  duration 
of  the  life  of  man ;  also,  a  certain  period  of 
life  marked  by  a  difference  of  state.  The  an- 
cients divided  life  into  six  stages :  1.  Infantia 
vel  pueritia,  reckoned  from  birth  to  the  fifth 
year  of  age.  2.  Adolescentia,  cetas  bona  ;  youth 
reckoned  to  the  eighteen,  and  youth,  properly 
so-called,  to  the  twenty-fifth  year.  3.  Juventus, 
from  the  twenty-hfth  to  the  thirty-fifth  year. 
4.  Virilis  cetas,  cetas  firmata,  thirty  years  ;  cetas 
constans,  forty  years ;  cetas  matura,  fifty  years ; 
manhood,  from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the  fifty-fiftli 
year.  5.  Senectus,  cetas  provecta,  cetas  ma/a  /  old 
age,  from  fifty  to  sixty.  6.  Oi'epita  cetas,  cetas 
ingravescens,  cetas  discrepita,  cetas  affecia,  cetas 
exacta,  cetas  extrema;  decrepit  age,  ending  in 
death. 

The  most  common  division  of  life  is  into 
four  stages,  or  ages ;  namely,  infancy,  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age.  But  the  division  of 
Halle  seems  to  be  more  distinctly  marked  by 
changes  in  the  economy  than  any  other.  He 
divides  life  into, 

Infancy,  extending  from  birth  to  the  seventh 
year  of  age.  To  this,  three  sub-divisions  have 
been  proposed.  1.  The  period  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eruption  of  the  temporary 
teeth,  which  is  usually  about  the  seventh 
month  from  birth.  2.  The  period  of  the 
completion  of  first  dentition,  which  is  ordi- 
narily about  two  and  a  half  years  after  birth. 
3.  When  the  temporary  teeth  begin  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  permanent  teeth. 

Childhood,  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth 
year,  during  which  period  the  whole  contour 
of  the  face  and  expression  of  the  countenance 
is  changed  by  the  elongation  of  the  jaws,  de- 
velopment of  the  alveolar  borders,  and  den- 
tition of  all  the  permanent  teeth,  except  the 
dentes  sapientise,  or  last  molars. 


Adolescence,  or  adolescentia,  extending  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  age, 
during  which  period  the  jaws  elongate  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  the  last  molars,  the  eruption 
of  which  completes  the  dentition  of  the  per- 
manent teeth. 

Adult  age  or  virilitas,  a  period  of  life  extend- 
ing in  man  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  sixtieth 
year  of  age,  and  in  women  from  the  twenty- 
first  to  the  fiftieth.  This  period  is  divided, 
again,  into  increasing,  established,  and  de- 
creasing virility,  during  which  the  teeth 
undergo  no  change  except  that  which  they  ex- 
perience from  disease. 

Old  age,  or  senectus,  embracing  that  period 
when  the  powers  of  the  body  are  declining, 
ending  in  death.  During  this  time  the  alveolar 
processes  often  waste  away,  causing  the  teeth 
to  loosen  and  drop  out. 

Ag'eiie^sia.  Agennesia;  from  a,  priv., 
-j'Evvaoj,  to  beget.  1.  Impotence ;  male  steril- 
ity ;  inability  to  beget  offspring.  2.  Atrophy 
and  imperfect  development  of  the  brain. 

A^g'eiit.  From  ago,  to  act.  Anything 
which  produces  an  effect.  In  Pathology,  the 
extraneous  causes  of  disease  are  termed  mor- 
bific agents.  In  Therapeutics,  anything  used  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  is  termed  a  thera- 
peutic agent.  In  Chemistry,  any  substance 
capable  of  producing  chemical  action  is  termed 
a  chemical  agent,  &c. 

Ageus'tia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  yevojiai^ 
gusto,  to  taste.     Loss  or  diminution  of  taste.  . 

Agglom^erate.  From  agglomerare,  to 
wind  up,  to  collect  together.  Applied  to 
tumors  or  glands  in  aggregation. 

Agglutiiia^tiou.  From  agglutinare,  to 
glue  together.  The  act  of  being  united  by 
means  of  some  tenacious  substance.  In  Surgery, 
the  adhesion  of  divided  parts,  as  the  lips  of  a 
wound. 

Ag^gregate.  Aggregatus;  from  aggrego, 
to  assemble  together.  Bodies  of  the  same 
kind,  when  united  together,  are  called  an 
aggregate.  Glands  which  are  in  clusters  are 
called  glandulce  aggregatce. 

Ag'grega'tioii.  A  form  of  attraction 
usually  termed  cohesion,  by  which  particles 
are  aggregated  or  retained  in  the  state  of  a 
solid. 

-  Agita''tion.  Agitatio;  from  agito,  freq. 
of  ago,  to  act.  Eestlessness ;  constant  move- 
ment of  a  patient ;  inquietude.  It  often  arises 
from  the  irritation  attending  dentition.  See 
Dentition,  Morbid. 
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Ag'''limn.  A  glossy  tubercle  on  the  face ; 
also,  a  white  speck  on  the  eye. 

Ag"los'sia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  yAwtrcra,  the 
tongue.     Absence  of  the  tongue. 

Ag"llia.  Agme.  Ay/na,  gen.  ay/uarog.  Frac- 
ture. 

Ag'matolog"'ia.  Ay/ua  and  ^nyog,  a  de- 
scription.    The  doctrine  of  fractures. 

Agininatecl  Glands.     Peyer's  Glands. 

Ag^iiail.     Hangnail. 

Ag"na^tllia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  yva'&oc^ 
jaw.  A  malformation  consisting  in  the  want 
of  the  jaw,  especially  of  the  lower. 

Agnoi^a.  Agnaa.  From  a,  priv.,  and 
yivuGKu,  I  know.  Want  of  memory;  forget- 
fulness. 

Ag"OinpllFasis.  Agomphosis;  from  o, 
priv.,  and  you<l>ou^  I  nail.  Looseness  of  the 
teeth,  usually  caused  by  disease  in  the  gums 
and  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  alveoli.  See 
Gums,  Diseases  of  ;  also,  Alveolah  Pro- 
cesses, Destruction  of  the. 

Ag-'one.     Henbane. 

Ag"on'ia.     Impotence,  sterility. 

Ag-Ollis^tica.  A/uv,  a  combat.  Very 
cold  water,  given  internally  to  calm  febrile 
heat. 

Ag-onos.     Barren. 

Ag"OS^tus.  XyoGTOQ,  from  a/y,  I  lead. 
The  forearm  from  the  elbow  to  the  fingers. 
Also,  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Agra.  Aypeoj,  I  seize  hold  of  A  seizure 
as  Odontagra,  a  tooth  seizure,  toothache. 

Ag^ria.  Holly.  Also,  a  malignant  pus- 
tule. 

Agryp^nia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  virvog, 
sleep.     Sleeplessness:  watchfulness. 

Agrypnoco'ina.  From  aypvKvia,  sleep- 
lessness, and  K(jpLa,  drowsiness.  Lethargic 
watchfulness. 

A''gue.  Trembling;  shuddering;  inter- 
mittent fever. 

Ague  and  Fever.     Intermittent  fever. 

Ague,  Brass-Founders'.  A  series  of  morbid 
phenomena,  resembling  ague,  in  those  who 
are  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  zinc  in  brass 
foundries. 

Ague,  Brow.     Neuralgia  frontalis. 

Ague- Cake.  A  hard  tumor  on  the  left  side 
below  the  false  ribs,  caused  by  a  visceral  ob- 
struction, generally  of  the  spleen,  which  may 
be  felt  externally.  It  is  the  effect  of  inter- 
mittent fever. 

Ague,  Dead.  Ague,  Dumb.  An  irregular  or 
masked  intermittent. 


Ague-Drops.  A  solution  of  arseniate  of 
potassa  in  water.     Fowler's  solution. 

Ag'U^ios.  From  a,  priv.,  and  yviov, 
limb.  Mutilated  or  wanting  limbs,  weak, 
feeble. 

Agyr^ias.  Ayvpig,  a  collection.  Opacity 
of  the  crystalline. 

Aiguille.     From  dim.  of  acus.    A  needle. 

Ail.     Disease. 

Ailment.     See  Ail.    Disease. 

Air.  Arip.  A'er ;  from  «w,  I  breathe.  At- 
mospheric air ;  an  elastic,  invisible  fluid,  sur- 
rounding the  earth  to  the  height,  it  is  said,  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  leagues. 

Air-cells  of  the  Lungs.     Bronchial  cells. 

Air,  Fixed.     Carbonic  acid ;  mephitic  air. 

Air,  Inflammable.     Hydrogen. 

Air  Injector,  Hickman's.  An  appliance  de- 
signed for  use  with  a  Dental  engine.  A  rubber 
bulb  or  bellows  is  compressed  automatically  by 
a  simple  mechanism,  which  is  connected  with 
and  driven  by  the  engine  pulley.  The  air  is 
forced  from  the  bulb  through  the  connecting 
rubber  tube  to  a  fixed  nozzle  at  the  hand- 
piece, whence  it  is  thrown  into  the  cavity  of 
the  tooth.  The  air  thus  driven  out  of  the 
bulb  leaves  a  vacuum,  which  is  instantly  filled 
again  with  air,  so  that  a  continuous  stream  is 
kept  up.  This  appliance  is  intended  to  keep 
the  cavity  clear  of  bur-dust  and  cuttings,  and 
also  to  keep  the  bur  cool  while  in  use. 

Air-Passages.  The  larynx,  trachea,  bron- 
chia, &c. 

Air-Pump.  A  machine  by  which  air  in  a 
vessel  may  be  withdrawn. 

Air,  Vital.     Oxygen. 

Aisthete'rion.  JEstheterium.  The  sen- 
soriwin  commune. 

Aitcli.     Pain. 

Aitliomo^ma.  -  Ai^oq,  black.  A  black 
condition  of  all  the  humoi-s  of  the  eye. 

Al^a  Auris.  The  wing  of  the  ear.  This  is 
the  upper  part  of  the  external  ear. 

Al  a  Nasi.  The  cartilage  which  forms  the 
outer  part  of  the  nostril. 

Alabas'ter.  A  variety  of  compact  gyp- 
sum ;  it  has  a  white  or  grayish  color.  It  was 
at  one  time  much  used  in  dentifrices,  but  at 
present  it  is  seldom  employed  for  this  purpose. 
When  used  upon  the  teeth,  no  matter  how 
finely  pulverized,  it  gets  between  the  free 
edges  of  the  gum  and  necks  of  these  organs, 
where  its  mechanical  action  is  often  productive 
of  much  injury.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ala- 
baster :     1.  Gypseous  alabaster,  a  natural  semi- 
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crystalline  sulphate  of  lime,  forming  a  com- 
pact gypsum  of  various  colors,  employed  in 
making  statuary,  vases,  &c.  2.  Calcareous  ala- 
baster, a  mixed  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
deposited  by  the  dripping  of  water  in  stalac- 
titic  caves. 

Alaeform.  Alceformis.  From  ala,  a 
wing,  and  forma,  a  resemblance.  Resembling 
a  wing ;  wing-shaped. 

Alae  Majores.  Labia  externa  of  the 
pudenda. 

A/cB  Minores.     The  nymphte. 

Alas  Nasi.  Wings  of  the  nose.  The  lateral 
or  movable  cartilaginous  parts  of  the  nose. 

Alee  Vespertilionis.  Bat  wings.  The  broad 
ligaments  between  the  uterus  and  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes. 

Alanin.  An  alkaloid  obtained  by  acting 
on  aldehyd  ammonia  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Alares  Venae.  The  superficial  veins 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

Alaria  Ossa.  The  lateral  processes  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

Alaris.  From  ala,  a  wing.  Winglike ; 
belonging  to  a  wing. 

Albamen^tum.  The  white  of  an  egg. 
Albumen. 

Alba'tion.  Alhaiio.  The  act  of  becom- 
ing white. 

Albicaii^tia  Cor^pora.  From  alUeo, 
to  become  white.     See  Corpora  Albicantia. 

Allbi^no.  From  alhus,  white.  A  Spanish 
word  applied  to  the  white  progeny  of  negro 
parents.  The  skin  has  a  pallid  hue  ;  the  hair 
on  every  part  of  the  body  resembles  bleached 
flax  ;  the  iris  has  a  pale  reddish  color,  and  is 
so  sensitive  that  it  can  scarcely  bear  the  light 
of  day.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  all  per- 
sons who  have  these  characteristics. 

Albite.  Soda  feldspar ;  a  silicate  of  alum- 
ina, possessing  properties  similar  to  common 
feldspar,  with  the  substitution  of  soda  for  potash. 

Albolene.  Obtained  from  petroleum, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  .865  at  60°  F.  The 
liquid  form  is  colorless,  tasteless  and  odorless. 
It  is  soluble  in  absolute  ether,  chloroform,  oil  of 
turpentine,  oleic  acid,  benzole,  toluol  and  car- 
bon bisulphide.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of 
spray. 

Albotina.     Turpentine. 

Albugin^ea  Octili.  The  white  fibrous 
membrane  of  the  eye,  situated  immediately 
under  the  conjunctiva.     The  white  of  the  eye. 

Albuginea  Testis.  The  thick,  white  mem- 
brane which  immediately  invests  the  testicle. 


Albug-in^eous.  From  albus,  white.  A 
term  applied  by  anatomists  to  textures  and 
humors  which  are  white. 

Albu^g"0.  From  albus,  white.  A  white 
opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Albu^nien.  A  protein  compound,  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  body,  or  rather  the 
material  from  which  the  tissues  are  mainly 
formed.  It  is  foimd  in  great  abundance  in  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  and  constitutes  the  white 
of  the  egg,  whence  its  name.  Heat,  creasote, 
and  the  acids  (excepting  the  acetic)  coagulate 
it. 

Vegetable  Albumen,  found  in  most  vegetable 
juices,  is  identical  with,  and  is  probably  the 
source  of,  animal  albumen. 

Albumen  O'vi.     The  white  of  an  egg. 

Albu^niinate  of  Soda.  When  albu- 
men is  treated  with  soda,  it  loses  some  of  its 
properties.  Heat  does  not  coagulate  it,  but 
changes  it  to  a  jelly.  When  the  solution  is 
boiled,  a  film  forms  on  the  sui-face  resembling 
that  of  casein  under  similar  circumstances. 

AlbM^iiiinose.    See  Peptones. 

Albu^minous.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  con- 
taining albumen. 

Ibuminous  Group.  A  term  of  Front's  clas- 
sification, signifying  that  class  of  animal  and 
alimentary  substances  the  composition  of  which 
is  analogous  to  albumen.  It  includes  albumen 
fibrin,  gluten,  legumin,  globulin,  casein,  and  the 
substances  called  oxides  of  protein. 

Albmiiinu^ria.  A  disease  in  which  the 
urine  contains  albumen.  It  is  commonly 
applied  to  Bright's  disease. 

Albvir^nuni.  The  soft  white  substance 
found  between  the  inner  bark  and  wood  of 
trees ;  in  time  it  becomes  wood. 

Alcales^cent.     Becoming  alkaline. 

Alcali.     Alkali. 

Alcana  or  Alkana.  The  name  of  the 
root  and  leaves  of  the  Lausonia  Inermis,  a 
plant  employed  in  the  East  for  dyeing  the  nails, 
teeth,  and  hair,  &c.  Used  in  Mechanical  Den- 
tistry to  color  wax. 

AFcbemy.  The  mysterious  art  which  pre- 
tends to  transmute  the  baser  metals  into  gold, 
and  to  find  a  panacea  for  all  diseases. 

AFcohol.  Pm-e  or  highly  rectified  spirits 
of  wine.  It  is  a  powerful,  diffiisible  stimulant, 
and  is  used  both  as  a  medicinal  and  pharma- 
ceutic agent.  Chemically  pure  alcohol  is 
styled  absolute  alcohol.  See  Absolute  Al- 
cohol. It  is  an  oxyhydrate  of  ethyl,  and  is 
represented  by  the  formula    C2H5HO.      The 
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common  alcohol  of  the  shops,  however,  con-  ] 
tains  a  variable  quantity  of  water.  When  di- 
luted with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  it  is 
termed  Proof  spirit,  or  Spiritus  tenuior  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  first  product  of  the  dis- 
tillation is  technically  called  low  wine,  and  is 
again  subjected  to  distillation.  The  latter  por- 
tions of  what  comes  over  are  called  feints,  and 
are  reserved  for  a  further  process  in  the  wash- 
still.  The  second  product  is  termed  raw  spirit, 
and  when  again  distilled  is  called  rectified 
spirit.  The  strongest  alcohol  is  called  Abso- 
lute Alcohol  or  Anhydrous  Alcohol,  to  denote 
its  entire  freedom  from  water.  Alcohol  is  em- 
ployed in  dental  practice  as  a  styptic  and  an- 
tiseptic, and  the  absolute  alcohol  as  an  obtun- 
dent of  sensitive  dentine.  As  a  solvent  it 
enters  into  a  number  of  dental  formulae. 
Alcohol,  Absolute.  See  Alcohol. 
Alcohol  Ammoniatum.  A  combination  of 
alcohol  and  ammonia. 

Alcohol  Amy  Ileum.  See  Fusel  Oil. 
Alcohol  of  Sulphur.  Sulphuret  of  carbon. 
Alcoliol'isin.  The  alcohol  habit,  which 
undermines  the  constitution  and  transmits  a 
variety  of  evils,  such  as  congenital  lunacy,  epi- 
lepsy and  nervous  lesions.  Physically,  it 
causes  only  deterioration,  disease,  impairment 
of  strength,  &c.,  which  are  reflected  in  the  teeth. 
It  is  supposed  to  thicken  or  thin  the  mem- 
branes and  tissues  of  the  developing  tooth,  by 
alcoholic  saturation,  resulting  in  the  rapid  loss 
of  the  pabulum,  or  the  retention  of  efiete 
matters.  The  teeth  are  thus  directly  injured, 
and  the  blood  rendered  impure  and  poison- 
ous, and  unfit  for  the  development  of  normal 
organs. 

Alcoliolates.  Officinal  medicines,  in 
which  alcohol  is  first  impregnated  with  medic- 
inal principles  by  maceration,  and  then  by 
distillation,  so  that  it  only  retains  the  volatile 
portions.  Also,  compounds  of  alcohol  with 
salt,  called  alcoates. 

Alcooin^eter.  From  alcohol,  and  ncrpov, 
a  measure.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  any  fluid. 

AFcleliyde.  The  hydrated  protoxide 
of  acetyl,  an  ethereal  fluid.  Abridged  from 
alcohol  dehydrogenatus,  alcohol  deprived  of  hy- 
drogen.    See  AnjESthetic. 

Ale.  Alia.  A  fermented  infusion  of  malt, 
usually  combined  with  hops. 

Alei^plia.     From  aXei(pu,  to  anoint.   Med- 
icated oil. 
Ale^ina.    From  a,  priv.,  and  Mfxog,  hunger. 
8 


Anything    which     satisfies     hunger.      Boiled 
meat.     Farina. 

Alem^bic.  Alembkiis  ;  a  vessel  made  of 
glass,  metal,  or  earthenware,  for  the  reception 
of  volatile  products  from  a  retort. 

Alexipliar^mic.  From  aAE^eiv,  to  repel 
^apfiaKov,  poison.     An  antidote  to  poison. 

AFeze  or  Al^ese.  From  ake^ij,  to  pre- 
vent. A  cloth  folded  several  times  in  order  to 
protect  the  bed  from  discharges  of  blood,  &c. 

Alg-e'do.  From  a/iyo^,  pain.  Pain  in  the 
region  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  anus 
caused  by  sudden  suppression  of  gonorrhoea. 

Alg-i^da  Fe'bris.     A   malignant  fever 
characterized  by  icy  coldness  on  the  surface. 
Al^gor.     Chilliness,  rigor. 
Al'ible.     From   alo,   to    nourish.     Nutri- 
tious. 

Al^ices.  From  aliC,u,  to  sprinkle ;  or 
aliea,  a  kind  of  grain,  from  their  size.  The 
reddish  spots  which  appear  on  the  skin  pre- 
viously to  the  eruption  of  small-pox. 

Alieiia'tion.  Alienatio;  from  alieno,  to 
estrange.  Applied  to  a  wandering  of  the 
mind ;  insanity ;  mental  derangement ;  delir- 
ium. 

Al'iforill.  Aliformis  ;  from  ala,  a  wing, 
and  forma,  likeness.     Pterygoid;   wing-like. 

Al'iinent.  Alimentwn;  from  alo,  to 
nourish.  Food.  Any  substance  which,  when 
introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal,  may,  af- 
ter being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  digest- 
ive organs,  afford  nourishment  to  the  body. 

Allineut'arj'.  Pertaining  to  food,  or  ali- 
ment. 

Alimentary  Canal.      A  musculo-membranous 
tube,  through  which  the  food  passes.     It  ex- 
tends from  the  mouth  to  the  anus. 
Alimentary  Duct.    Alimentary  Canal. 
Aliineiita'tioii.    The  act  of  nourishing ; 
the  assimilation  of  food. 

Alitll'ra.  From  alo,  nourishment.  The 
process  of  assimilation  or  nutrition ;  food  or 
nourishmemt. 

Alkales'cent.  Any  substance  contain- 
ing manifest  alkaline  properties,  or  in  which 
these  properties  are  becoming  developed  or 
predominate. 

Al^ltall.  A  term  applied  to  certain  oxides, 
soluble  in  water,  possessing  the  power  of  neu- 
tralizing acids,  so  as  to  form  a  saline  compound, 
and  of  changing  some  vegetable  blues  to 
green,  and  some  vegetable  yellows  to  bro-mi. 
There  used  to  be  reckoned  thi-ee  kinds  of  alka- 
lies: 1.  The  vegetable,  or  potash;  2.  The  miner- 
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al,  or  soda;  3.  The  animal,  or  ammonia,  also 
called  the  volatile  alkali.  Modem  chemistry 
has  added  to  these,  lithia.  Soda  and  potassa  are 
fixed  alkalies,  while  ammonia  is  a  volatile  al- 
kali. 

Alkali  Causticum.     Caustic  alkali. 

Alkali  Fixum.  Fixed  alkali.  Applied  to  pot- 
ash and  soda,  because  they  are  permanently  in 
a  solid  state. 

Alkali,  Vegetable.     Another  term  for  potash. 

Alkali,  Volatile.  Another  name  for  ammo- 
nia, on  account  of  its  volatile  nature. 

Alkalig-'enous.  Alkali,  and  yewdu,  to 
generate.     Producing  alkaline  qualities. 

Alkalim'eter.  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  purity  of  the  alkalies  of  com- 
merce. 

Al^kaline.  Substances  which  contain  or 
partake  of  the  natui'e  of  an  alkali. 

Alkaline  Earths.  Earths  which  possess  alka- 
line propez'ties,  as  magnesia,  lime,  baryta  and 
strontia. 

Alkaliza-'tion.  The  impregnation  of 
anything  with  an  alkaline  salt. 

Al^kaloid.  A  saliiiable  base  existing  as 
a  proximate  principle  in  some  vegetables,  and 
possessing  the  properties  of  an  alkali  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 

Al'kanet  Koot.     See  Anchusa  Tinc- 

TOKIA. 

Alkerm^es.  A  celebrated  electuary,  in 
which  kermes  is  the  basis. 

AU'aiiite.  A  mineral  of  a  brownish 
black  color,  having  associated  with  it  mica  and 
feldspar. 

Allaiito'ic  Fluid.  The  fluid  filling  up 
the  space  between  the  allantois  and  the  amnion. 
In  the  cow  it  contains  allantina,  albumen,  lac- 
tates, phosphates,  and  chlorides. 

Alla]LlitO''iiie.  A  crystalline  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow.  Its 
formula  is  CgH^NaO^-f-HO. 

Allanto^is.  Memhrana  Allantdides  ;  from 
aXkaq,  a  sausage,  and  eidof,  likeness.  A  mem- 
brane of  the  foetus,  found  in  most  of  the  mam- 
malia, situated  between  the  chorion  and  am- 
nion. 

Allen's  Fusible  Silicious  Ceiiieiit. 
A  composition  for  uniting  single  porcelain 
teeth  to  a  plate  and  to  each  other ;  the  use  of 
which  was  secured  by  Dr.  John  Allen,  by  let- 
ters-patent. Employed  in  the  construction  of 
continuous-gum  work. 

AUia^ceollS.  AlliacPMs ;  from  allium, 
garlic.   Pertaining  to  garlic  ;  similar  to  garlic. 


AUig-a^tioil.  From  ulligo,  to  bend.  An 
arithmetical  formula  for  ascertaining  the  pro- 
portion of  the  constituents  of  a  mixture  when 
they  have  undergone  no  change  of  volume  by 
chemical  action. 

Al'liuiii.  Garlic.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Asphodelece.  Allium  is  stimulant, 
diuretic,  expectorant,  emraenagogue,  diaphoret- 
ic, and  anthelmintic.  Externally  it  is  rubefa- 
cient and  repellant.     Dose,  3  ss  to  5  j. 

Alloeo^sis.  Alloiosis;  from  u'/.'Aoiau,  to 
change.  Alteration  in  the  character  of  a  dis- 
ease, or  in  the  constitution. 

AUoeot'lca.  From  aAAof,  another.  Al- 
terative medicines. 

Allogno^sis.  From  a?JMc,  another,  and 
yivuGKu,  to  know.  Pervei-sion  of  mind ;  incap- 
ability of  distinguishing  persons. 

Allopatll'ic.  Allopaihicuf^.  Pertaining  to 
allopathy. 

Allo^'patllist.  One  who  practices  or  ad- 
vocates allopathy. 

Allop^atliy.  Allopathia;  from a/i/ltir,  an- 
other, and  na'i^og,  disease.  An  empirical  designa- 
tion applied  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  homoeopathy,  or  that  system  of 
medical  practice  which  proposes  the  cm'e  of  dis- 
ease by  establishing  in  the  system  a  condition 
opposite  to,  or  different  from,  the  disease  to  be 
cured. 

AFIopliaiie.  The  name  of  a  mineral,  of  a 
blue,  and  sometimes  of  a  green  or  brown  color. 

AUotriodon^tia.  From  aAXorpio^,  for- 
eign, and  060VC,  a  tooth.  The  transplantation 
of  teeth.     See  Transplanting  Teeth. 

Allotl'iopliagia.  Froma'Alorpwc, strange, 
and  (payu,  I  devour.  A  desire  or  morbid  long- 
ing to  eat  inedible  substances,  as  chalk,  leather, 
coal,  &c. ;  depraved  appetite. 

Allo^tropisin.  Allotropy.  The  proper- 
ty witnessed  in  elementary  bodies,  as  carbon, 
sulphui',  &c.,  existing  in  diflerent  modifica- 
tions. 

AUox^an.  Erythric  acid ;  purpuric  acid. 
Its  formula  is  CgH^NjOjo-  It  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  upon  uric  acid. 

Alloxauic  Acid.  An  acid  discovered  by 
Wohler  and  Liebig,  in  decomposing  alloxan 
with  alkalies.    Its  formula  is  C8H.^N208i-2HO. 

AUoxau^tin.  A  crystalline  substance 
formed  by  the  deoxidation  of  alloxan.  Form- 
ula, CgHjNjOio. 

Alloy.  From  the  French  word  aloi,  a  con- 
traction of  a  la  hi.  A  compound  of  two  or 
more  metals  by  fusion,  the  least  valuable  being 
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called  tlie  alloy.  Some  metallurgists  contend 
that  alloys  are  true  chemical  compounds,  and 
present,  as  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  that  heat 
and  incandescence  accompany  their  formation. 
Others  contend  that  alloys  are  mere  mechani- 
cal mixtures,  on  the  ground  that  the  qualities 
of  the  individual  metals  not  only  appear,  but 
vary  with  the  amount  introduced.  Matthies- 
son  claims  that  alloys  partake  of  the  nature  of 
both  compounds  and  mixtures,  but  chiefly  of 
the  former.  When  one  of  the  constituents  of 
an  alloy  is  mercury,  the  combination  is  known 
as  an  amalgam,  the  constituents  of  which,  as 
in  all  chemical  compounds,  are  united  in  exact 
proportions  by  weight.  Such  properties  of 
metals  as  malleability,  ductility,  and  tenacity, 
are  dependent  upon  molecular  cohesion,  are 
greatly  modified  by  alloying,  and  these  proper- 
ties are  inferior,  in  a  great  degree,  to  that  of 
the  pure  metals  possessing  them  in  a  high  de- 
gree. Gold  is  impaired  to  such  a  degree  by  a 
small  admixture  of  lead  or  tin,  that  its  malle- 
ability and  other  properties  are  destroyed.  See 
Gold  Plate;  also.  Gold  Solder. 

Allspice.      Jamaica  Pepper.     See  Myk- 

TUS   PiMENTA. 

Allyl.  Oil  of  garlic,  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion of  garlic  with  water,  and  purified  by  re- 
distillation.    Formula,  CgH^. 

Al'mond.  The  nut  of  the  Amygdalus 
communis.     Amygdala. 

Almonds.  A  term  applied  in  popular 
language  to  the  exterior  glands  of  the  neck 
and  to  the  tonsils,  as  the  almonds  of  the  twr,  &c. ; 
the  almonds  of  the  throat. 

Almonds,  Bitter,  Oil  of.  Volatile  oil  of  al- 
monds. A  golden-yellow  oil,  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation with  water,  or  with  water  and  salt,  the 
cake  of  bitter  almonds  from  which  the  .oil  has 
been  expressed.     It  is  a  deadly  poison. 

Almonds,  Oil  of.  Fixed  oil  of  almonds.  A 
bland  fixed  oil,  usually  obtained  from  either 
sweet  or  bitter  almonds,  but  chiefly  the  former, 
by  compression.  It  has  a  mild,  oily  taste.  See 
Oil  of  Almonds. 

Al'oe.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  As- 
phodelece. 

Al^'oes.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  sev- 
eral species  of  aloe.  The  three  principal  com- 
mercial varieties  are.  Cape,  Socof.rine,  and  the 
Hepatic  or  Barhadoes.  Cathartic,  emmena- 
gogue,  anthelmintic,  and  stomachic.  Aloes  act 
chiefly  on  the  large  intestines,  and  produce 
catharsis  by  increasing  the  peristaltic  or  mus- 
cular action,  and  not  by  increasing  the  secre- 


tions.    Dose,  to  act  as  a  cathartic,  gr.  ij  to  gr. 
X ;  as  an  emmenagogue,  gr.  j  to  ij. 

Aloes,  Cape.  The  aloes  obtained  from  the 
Aloe  spicata  and  other  species,  which  grow  in 
great  abundance  in  Southern  Africa,  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  variety  is  used  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  United  States. 

Aloes,  Hepatic.  Barbadoes  aloes.  The  name 
was  originally  applied  to  a  product  from  the 
East  Indies,  but  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
between  this  and  the  aloes  from  the  West  In- 
dies, the  name  is  now  very  generally  applied 
to  the  latter. 

Aloes,  Socotrina.  The  aloes  produced  in  the 
Island  of  Socotra.  The  species  of  aloe  which 
yields  this  variety  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  those  which  produce  the  Cape  aloes. 

Aloes,  Wood.  Lignum  aloes.  A  fragrant 
resinous  substance,  consisting  of  the  interior  of 
the  trunk ;  the  aquilaria  ovata. 

Aloes^iii.  The  peculiar  bitter  principle 
of  Aloe. 

Aloet^ic.  A  medical  preparation  con 
taining  aloes. 

Aloetic  Acid.  Aloetinie  acid.  The  precipitate 
obtained  by  heating  nitric  acid  on  aloes.   , 

Alog'Otl*opll''ia.  .  From  a?.oyoQ,  dispro- 
portionate, and  TpEfu,  to  nourish.  Dispropor- 
tionate nutrition,  as  of  the  bones  in  rickets. 
Hypertrophy  of  a  part  or  organ. 

Alo'ui.  The  bitter  principle  of  aloes  after 
the  resin  is  removed. 

Alope^cia.  From  aAuw/j^,  a  fox.  Falling 
off  of  the  hair ;  baldness. 

Al^plioid.  From  alphas,  a  skin  disease. 
Like  Alphos,  as  Lepra  alphoides. 

Alteraii'tia  Xervi^na.  Nervous  al 
teratives.  Such  as  spirituous  liquors  and  nar- 
cotics. 

Altera-'tion.  Alteratio  ;  from  alter,  other. 
In  General  Pathology,  a  change  in  the  structure 
of  an  organ,  or  in  the  nature  of  excreted  fluids. 
In  Dental  Pathology,  applied  to  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  structure  of  the  enamel  of 
the  teeth,  or  the  dentinal  tissue  of  these  organs, 
from  the  action  of  morbific  agents.  Also,  to 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  gums. 

Al^terative.  Alterans;  from  altero,  to 
change.  A  medicine  given  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  healthy  functions  of  the  body  by 
acting  on  morbid  structures  and  conditions 
without  causing  any  sensible  evacuation ;  act- 
ing in  an  insensible  manner. 

Althse^a.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Malvacece.    Marshmallow. 
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Altllion^ic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  i-esidue  of  the  preparation  of  olefiant 
gas. 

AFlim.  Alu^men.  A  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia and  alumina,  crystallized  from  solution  in 
water.  A  white,  slightly  efflorescent  salt,  and 
is  astringent  and  styptic,  and  is  employed  both 
externally  and  internally.  Dose,  gr.  x  to  xx. 
In  large  doses  it  is  emetic.  Dried  alum  is 
alone  used  externally.  In  Dental  Practice, 
dried  alum  is  employed  as  a  styptic,  also  in 
stomatitis,  diseases  of  gums,  cancrum  oris, 
ulcers,  and  fungous  granulations.  Alum  should 
never  form  an  ingredient  of  dentifrices,  as  it 
causes  erosion  of  the  enamel  and  dentine. 

A/um  Curd.  A  coagulum  made  by  briskly 
agitating  a  drachm  of  alum  with  the  white  of 
an  egg. 

Alum  Earth.  A  massive  mineral  of  a  black- 
ish-brown color. 

Alum  Ointment.  Common  turpentine,  lard, 
and  powdered  alum. 

A/um,  Potassa.     See  Potassa  Alum. 

Alum  Root.     Heuchera  contusa. 

A/um  Stone.  A  silicious  subsulphate  of  alu- 
mina. 

A/um  W/iey.  A  whey  made  by  boiling  two 
drachms  of  alum  with  a  pint  of  milk,  and  then 
straining. 

Alu^men.     Alum. 

A/umen  Cat/num.     Potash  of  commerce. 

A/umen  Commu^ne.     Common  alum. 

A/umen  Exsicca'tum.  Dried  alum;  burnt 
alum ;  alum  melted  until  ebullition  ceases. 
Used  as  an  escharotic.     See  Alum. 

A/umen  Fixum.     Potash.  . 

A/umen  Roma'num.  Roman  alum.  Red 
alum.  The  purest  variety,  containing  no  am- 
monia. 

A/umen  Rupeum.    Native  alum.   Rock  alum. 

Alu'iniua.  Alumine.  A  substance  which 
occurs  very  abundantly  in  nature  in  the  state 
of  silicate,  as  in  feldspar  and  its  associated 
minerals,  and  in  the  various  modifications  of 
clay  thence  derived.     The  earth  of  pure  clay. 

Aluiiiinae  Sulphas  Fusus.  Alumen 
exsiccatum. 

Alu^miillte.  An  opaque,  dull-white 
mineral ;  the  hydrated  subsulphate  of  alu- 
mina. 

Aluniiimm  or  Aluininiuin.  Symbol, 
Al.  Atomic  weight,  27.5.  This  metal  was 
first  obtained  by  Wohler,  and  is  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  magnesium,  but  with  more 
difficulty.     It  is  the  metallic  base  of  alumina. 


and  until  recently  has  been  known  to  chemists 
as  a  gray  powder  resembling  spongy  platinum , 
but  it  is  now  produced  in  large  quantities  as  a 
perfect  metal,  having  a  lustre  and  whiteness' 
almost  equal  to  silver.  When  cast  into  ingots 
it  is  soft  like  silver,  and  has  a  density  of  2.56, 
but  after  hammering  or  rolling  it  is  almost  as 
hard  as  wrought  iron,  and  has  a  density  of 
2.67.  Bunsen  obtained  this  metal  by  elec- 
trolysis, as  did  also  Deville,  who  has  prepared 
it  in  large  ingots  from  the  chloride  of  alumin- 
ium by  sodium.  It  is  obtained  on  a  large 
scale  by  heating,  for  some  thirty  minutes,  equal 
parts  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  cryolite 
with  two  parts  of  sodium  and  five  of  cryolite. 
The  chloride  of  potassium  fuses  the  fluoride  of 
sodium  which  is  formed.  When  cold  the 
melted  mass  is  immei-sed  in  water,  and  after 
twelve  hours  it  is  crushed,  and  the  globules  of 
aluminum  separated.  To  obtain  a  mass,  the 
globules  of  aluminum  are  melted  with  chloride 
of  potassium.  The  properties  of  this  metal 
render  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  use  as  a  base 
for  artificial  teeth,  but  the  soldering  and  cast- 
ing of  it  have  been  attended  with  much  diffi- 
culty. Some  French  artists,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  soldering  the  metal  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  pure  hydrogen.  The  late  Dr.  J.  B. 
Bean,  of  Baltimore,  perfected,  with  great  labor 
and  original  research,  a  method  of  casting 
aluminum  plates  ;  but  it  proved  a  failure. 
Swaged  aluminum  plates  are,  however,  still 
used  successfully  in  combination  with  vulcan- 
ite, to  which  material  it  adheres  with  great 
tenacity.  Dr.  C.  C.  Carroll  has  recently  suggested 
a  process  of  casting  alloyed  aluminum  bases  for 
artificial  teeth  by  pneumatic  pressure.  The 
metal  is  melted  in  a  plumbago  crucible  and 
forced 'into  a  mould  containing  the  artificial 
teeth  by  air  pressure.  (See  Harris'  Prin.  and 
Prac.  of  Dentistry,  12th  Edition.) 

Alu^sia.  From  aAvu,  to  become  insane. 
Illusion ;  hallucination. 

Alvea'rilim.  From  alveare,  a  bee-hive. 
The  bottom  of  the  concha  or  hollow  of  the  ear, 
terminating  in  the  meatus  auditorius  externus, 
or  external  auditory  canal. 

AIveo-Latoialis.  The  buccinator  mus- 
cle. 

Alve^olar.  Alveolaris;  from  afoews,  a  cav- 
ity. Pertaining  to  the  alveoli  or  sockets  of 
the  teeth. 

Alveo/ar  Abscess.  A  collection  of  pus  in  a  sac 
formed  in  or  near  the  alveolus  of  a  tooth.  An 
abscess  having  its  seat  in  the  apical  space,  and 
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resulting  from  apical  periodontitis  or  perice- 
mentitis, consequent  upon  the  death  of  the 
pulp. 

Alveolar  abscess  is  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  peridental  membrane  in  the  apical 
space,  terminating  in  the  formation  of  pus. 
The  term  "  traumatic  alveolar  abscess  "  desig- 
nates a  form  of  this  disease  which  occurs  on 
the  side  of  the  root  of  the  tooth  as  the  result 
of  injury,  while  that  of  "alveolar  abscess"  is 
confined  to  the  collection  of  pus  resulting  from 
inflammation  consequent  upon  the  death  of  the 
pulp,  such  as  apical  periodontitis  or  perice- 
mentitis, which  has  terminated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  pus.  The  gums  about  the  affected 
tooth  become  greatly  congested  and  inflamed, 
and  the  pain  is  very  severe,  and  may  be  ac- 
companied with  rigor,  followed  by  fever  in 
severe  cases  of  the  acute  form. 

The  pus  generated  is  confined  in  the  apical 
space  between  bony  walls,  which  results  in 
great  tension,  causing  the  rapid  absorption  of 
the  surromiding  bone,  which  is  softer  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  apical  space  than  that  of 
the  external  lamina,  and  as  a  consequence  is 
readily  destroyed  before  the  pus  finds  its  way 
to  the  surface.  During  the  time  the  pus  is 
penetrating  the  bone,  the  pain  is  not  only  very 
severe,  but  assumes  a  throbbing  character, 
which  indicates  the  formation  of  pus,  and  the 
gums  become  greatly  congested  and  frequently 
much  thickened  by  engorgement  with  blood. 
The  lymphatics  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw  be- 
come very  painful  and  swollen.  With  the 
escape  of  the  pus  through  the  bone,  in  which 
a  large  cavity  is  often  formed,  the  intense  pain 
abates  but  does  not  cease,  and  the  features  be- 
come swollen,  and  in  some  cases  greatly  oedem- 
atous  and  disfigured. 

The  eye  on  the  affected  side  may  close,  and 
jaws  become  so  stiff  that  the  mouth  cannot  be 
opened  to  any  considerable  width.  A  large 
tumor  of  the  gum  is  apparent  over  the  affected 
root,  either  on  the  outside  or  inside  of  the 
alveolar  ridge,  and  will  fluctuate,  and  if  not 
opened  will  discharge  generally  on  the  gum 
over  the  root  of  the  tooth.  But  this  result 
should  be  prevented  by  an  incision,  for  the  pus 
is  liable  in  some  cases  to  collect  between  the 
tissues  of  the  gum  and  the  bone,  and  finally 
escape  at  the  gingival  margin,  which  compli- 
cates the  successful  treatment  of  the  abscess. 
After  the  escape  of  the  pus,  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  subside,  the  pain  within  a  short 
time,  and  the  swelling  within  one  or  two  days. 


Chronic  alveolar  abscess  is  caused  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  conditions  which  originally 
brought  about  the  acute  form.  Septic  gases, 
generated  by  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter  in  the  root-canal  and  tubuli  of  the  den- 
tine, escape  through  the  foramen  into  the 
apical  space,  causing  periodontitis  and  the  for- 
mation of  pus.  Chronic  alveolar  abscess  ex- 
ists in  the  following  forms :  Abscess  with  a 
fistulous  opening  in  the  gum,  and  which  is 
reached  through  the  root-canals  and  foramen  of 
the  root  ;  abscess  with  a  fistulous  opening 
which  is  not  reached  through  the  apical  fora- 
men ;  and  an  abscess  from  which  the  pus 
makes  its  way  through  the  apical  foramen  and 
root-canal,  with  no  external  opening  through 
the  gum.  For  the  treatment  of  alveolar  ab- 
scess, see  Han-is'  Prin.  and  Prac.  of  Dentistry. 

Abscess  is  one  of  the  most  common  affections 
to  which  the  alveolar  cavities  are  liable.  Its 
effects  are  always  exceedingly  pernicious,  not 
only  to  the  alveolus  in  which  it  is  seated,  and 
the  gums  covering  it,  but,  also,  very  often  to 
the  general  health. 

Whenever  severe  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
dental membrane  of  the  tooth  is  excited,  an 
effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  takes  place, 
which,  hardening,  attaches  itself  to  the  root, 
around  its  apex,  and  ultimately  a  sac  is  form- 
ed. This,  as  suppuration  takes  place,  distends 
and  presses  against  the  surrounding  wall  of 
the  alveolus,  causing  an  opening  to  be  formed 
through  the  socket  and  gum  for  the  escape  of 
the  matter. 

A  direct  lateral  passage,  however,  is  not 
always  effected  through  the  alveolus  and  gum. 
The  confined  matter  sometimes  makes  for  it- 
self a  passage  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
the  cheek,  or  lower  part  of  the  face ;  at  other 
times  it  traverses  the  jaw  for  a  considerable 
distance,  divesting  it  of  its  periosteum,  causing 
necrosis  and  exfoliation  ;  at  other  times  again 
it  is  discharged  into  the  maxillary  sinus. 

The  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  alveolus 
of  a  dens  sapientiae  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  some- 
times attended  with  severe  inflammation  and 
swelling  of  the  tonsils,  so  as  not  unfrequently 
to  render  deglutition  exceedingly  difiicult.  At 
other  times  it  induces  inflammation  and  rigid- 
ity of  the  muscles  of  the  cheek.  The  pus  of 
an  acute  alveolar  abscess  may  separate  the 
periosteum  from  the  bone  and  form  a  cavity 
between  the  two  tissues,  often  inducing  necro- 
sis of  the  bone,  or  the  pus  may  follow  the 
peridental  membrane  along  the  side  of  the 
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root,  or  it  may  be  discharged  at  the  margin  of 
the  gum.  The  pus  may  also  open  on  the  face 
or  under  the  jaw,  and  a  disfiguring  scar  is  the 
result. 

The  immediate  cause  of  alveolar  abscess  is, 
inflammation  of  the  peridental  membrane  of  the 
tooth,  and  whatever  tends  to  produce  this,  may 
be  regarded  as  its  exciting  cause.  It  often 
happens  that  a  filling  in  a  tooth,  in  which  the 
pulp  has  been  destroyed,  gives  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  abscess  by  preventing  the  escape  of 
the  matter  forming  at  the  apex  of  its  root. 
Its  egress  being  thus  prevented,  it  accumu- 
lates and  becomes  a  source  of  irritation 
to  the  peridental  membrane  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  which,  in  consequence,  thickens, 
forms  a  tubercle  and  ultimately  suppurates. 
The  roots  of  teeth,  too,  on  which  artificial 
crowns  are  placed,  for  the  same  reason,  often 
give  rise  to  abscess.  Chronic  alveolar  abscess 
generally  follows  the  acute  form  if  the  latter 
is  not  checked,  and  is  due  to  the  irritation 
caused  by  a  dead  pulp  remaining  in  the  pulp- 
chamber  of  the  aflfected  tooth.  In  other  words, 
the  cause  which  induced  the  acute  form  re- 
mains to  keep  up  the  chronic  form,  such  as 
the  discharge  of  septic  matter  from  the  pulp- 
chamber  into  the  apical  space,  and  it  is 
generally  recognized  by  presence  of  a  fistulous 
opening  over  the  root  or  in  its  neighborhood. 

Chronic  alveolar  abscess  may  also  result 
directly  from  chronic  periodontitis,  without 
acute  inflammation  being  present  at  any  stage  of 
its  progress.  When  the  pus  of  an  acute 
alveolar  abscess  is  discharged,  the  parts  appear 
to  resume  their  natural  appearance,  except 
that  a  fistulous  opening  remains  and  in  some 
rare  cases  this  may  close,  and  a  spontaneous  cure 
result.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  fistu- 
lous opening  continues ;  a  flow  of  pus  is  main- 
tained, which  is  gradually  reduced  in  quantity 
and  the  orifice  may  close  over  and  open  again 
every  few  days.  In  some  cases  it  closes  per- 
manently, but  a  mass  of  tissue,  intermingled 
with  more  or  less  pus,  remains  in  the  enlarged 
apical  space.  This  latter  form  is  known  as 
blind  abscess,  and  a  tooth  thus  affected  is  liable 
to  periodical  attacks  of  soreness,  with  symptoms 
of  chronic  periodontitis.  Cases  of  alveolar 
abscess  also  occur  which  assume  a  septic  con- 
dition, the  pus  becoming  sanious  or  thin  and 
watery,  followed  by  considerable  destruction 
of  tissue,  with  several  openings  for  the  dis- 
charge of  pus. 

In  cases  of  chronic  alveolar  abscess  the  pulp 


is  not  only  dead,  but  the  tooth  is  discolored  by 
the  absorption  of  coloring  matter  from  the  de- 
composing pulp,  or  the  subsequent  formation 
of  the  dark  sulphurets. 

In  acute  forms  of  alveolar  abscess  the  pus 
should  be  evacuated  as  early  as  possible. 
Constitutional  treatment  is  often  requisite  in 
connection  with  the  local  treatment,  such  as 
an  active  saline  cathartic,  followed  by  a  stimu- 
lant tonic.  All  fomentations  or  poultices  ap- 
plied to  the  face  or  jaw  should  be  strictly  con- 
demned, as  they  favor  the  escape  of  the  pus  on 
the  surface  of  the  face  or  jaw.  The  root 
canals  of  the  tooth  should  be  thoroughly  dis- 
infected and  antiseptic  treatment  resorted  to, 
especially  in  the  chronic  form  of  alveolar 
abscess,  and  all  irritants,  such  as  calculi,  re- 
moved from  the  roots.  See  Hm  ri^  Prin.  and 
Pra,ct.  of  Dentistry. 

Alveolar  Arches.  The  margins  of  the 
two  jaws  in  which  the  teeth  are  implanted. 
They  are  more  or  less  elliptical  in  their  shape, 
the  lower  more  so  than  the  upper.  The  num- 
ber of  cavities  which  they  contain  corz-esponds 
with  the  number  and  shape  of  the  roots  of  the 
teeth.  They  consist  of  two  bony  plates,  an  ex- 
ternal and  an  internal,  with  transverse  septa, 
which  form  the  alveoli. 

At  first,  the  growth  of  the  alveolar  arches 
keeps  pace  with,  and,  for  a  time,  outstrips  that 
of  the  teeth,  inclosing  them  in  cells,  by  which 
admirable  provision  of  nature  a  firm  support 
is  given  to  the  gums  previously  to  the  eruption 
of  the  teeth. 

The  structure  of  the  outer  and  inner  plates 
of  these  arches  is  compact,  while  interiorly  it 
is  cellular.  Each  alveolus  is  pierced  at  the 
bottom  with  one  or  more  minute  foramina  for 
the  transmission  of  the  vessels  and  nerves 
which  go  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tooth. 

Alveolar  Artery.  This  artery  arises  from 
the  internal  maxillary,  and  winds  around  the 
maxillary  tubei'osity  from  behind  forward, 
sending  off'  twigs  through  the  posterior  dental 
canals  which  supply  the  molar  teeth,  and  go  to 
the  maxillary  sinus,  while  the  main  branch 
passes  forward,  furnishing  the  gums  and  alve- 
olo-dental  periosteum. 

Alveolar  Border.  Limbus  alveoWrls.  The 
parts  of  the  jaws  in  which  the  alveolar  cavities 
are  situated. 

Alveolar  Exosto'sis.  See  Exostosis  of  the 
Alveoli. 

Alveolar  Necro'sis.  See  Necrosis  of  the 
Alveoli. 
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Alveolar  Processes.  The  alveoli,  or  sockets 
of  the  teeth.  The  alveolar  processes  are  first 
formed  as  crypts  with  overhanging  edges 
enclosing  the  deciduous  teeth ;  then  they  are 
removed  in  great  part  to  allow  of  the  eruption 
of  the  deciduous  teeth ;  they  are  then  recon- 
structed about  the  necks  to  form  the  sockets 
of  the  deciduous  teeth ;  after  the  loss  of  the 
deciduous  teeth  the  alveoli  are  again  removed, 
the  crypts  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  widely 
opened  and  the  permanent  teeth  make  their 
way  through  the  orifices,  when  the  bone  is  re- 
formed so  as  to  closely  embrace  their  necks. 
This  occurs  at  a  period  when  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  root  has  been  completed. 

Alveolar  Processes,  Destruction  of  the.  A 
gradual  wasting  of  the  alveoli,  causing  the 
teeth  to  looseil  and  sometimes  to  drop  out.  It 
is  an  affection  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  results  from  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  gums.  See  Harris'  Prin.  and 
Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

Alveolar  Structure.  A  name  given  by 
Hewson  to  the  minute  superficial  cavities  ob- 
served in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach, oesophagus  and  small  intestines. 

Alveolar  Vein.  The  distribution  of  this  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  artery. 

Alve'oli.  The  cavities  in  which  the  roots 
of  the  teeth  are  implanted. 

Alveoli,  Inflammation  of  tfie.  Odontobothritis. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  afiection  is  in- 
flammation of  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum, 
and  when  continued  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  and  especially  in  bad  habits  of  body, 
it  is  apt  to  terminate  in  necrosis. 

Alve^oliform.  Alveolus.  Formed  like 
alveoli. 

Alve'olo-Dental  Periosteum.  Per- 
idental Membrane.  The  membrane  which  lines 
the  alveoli  and  invests  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 
See  Peridental  Membrane. 

Alve'olus.  Odontohoih'rium.  A  dimin- 
utive of  alveus,  a  cavity.  The  bony  socket  of 
a  tooth. 

Al^veus.     A  cavity. 

Alveus  Ampullas^cens.  The  enlarged  part 
of  the  thoracic  duct. 

Alveus  Communis.  The  common  duct  of 
the  ampullae  of  the  semicircular  canals  of  the 
internal  ear. 

Alvifllix^us.  From  alvm  and  fluo,  to 
flow.     A  diarrhoea. 

Al^vine.  From  alvus,  the  belly.  Kelat- 
ing  to  the  belly  or  bowels. 


Alvine  Concre^tion.  Enterolithus.  A  calculus 
in  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

AFvus.  The  abdomen,  stomach  and  in- 
testines. 

Alvus  Astricta.     Constipation ;  costiveness. 

Alvus  Coac'ta.     Costiveness. 

Alvus  Renum.     The  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Alys^mus.  From  a7.vu,  to  be  vexed. 
Anxiety ;  restlessness  arising  from  disease. 

Amadou.  Literally,  touchwood,  a  kind 
of  fungus.  A  substance  used  in  graduated 
compresses ;  also  to  support  varicose  veins,  and 
protect  abraded  surfaces. 

Amal^g-am.  Amalgama;  from  nfin,  to- 
gether, and  Tiafiscv,  to  marry;  or  a/ua  and 
jialaTTu,  to  soften.  A  combination  of  mercury 
with  some  other  metal  or  metals.  One  form 
of  amalgam  is  composed  of  pure  silver,  five 
ounces,  of  pure  tin,  four  ounces.  Some  prep- 
arations contain  gold  filings  in  combination 
with  the  silver  and  tin.  Others  contain 
platinum ;  and  some  gold  and  platinum  and 
copper.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  amalgams 
consist  of  silver  and  tin.  If  the  silver  is  not 
in  excess  there  should  be  requisite  quantities  of 
gold  and  platinum  or  copjier  and  zinc.  Where 
tin  is  the  chief  constituent,  discoloration  is 
lessened,  and  Dr.  Flagg  regards  tin  as  the 
second  in  importance  as  a  constituent  of  amal- 
gams, but  an  alloy  that  contains  more  than 
forty-five  per  cent,  of  tin  is  slow  in  setting  and 
wanting  in  edge-strength  ;  gold  and  copper  in 
such  an  amalgam  impart  hardness,  hasten  the 
setting  and  control  the  shrinkage.  Copper,  as 
a  constituent  of  amalgams,  gives  a  white  alloy 
if  gold,  tin  and  silver  are  in  the  proper  pro- 
portions. Copper  is  regarded  as  giving  an 
alloy  tonic  or  therapeutic  properties,  dimin- 
ishes shrinkage,  hastens  the  setting,  is  con- 
genial to  tooth  structure,  and  favors  the 
tolerance  of  a  metallic  filling  near  to  the  tooth- 
pulp  and  is  therefore  regarded  by  many  as  a 
valuable  constituent  of  amalgams.  The  im- 
portance of  gold  in  amalgams  is  a  disputed 
question  with  many.  According  to  Dr.  Bon- 
will,  a  mixture  of  seven  per  cent,  of  gold 
with  the  mercury  used  in  an  amalgam,  gives 
smoothness,  renders  the  mass  more  plastic, 
reduces  oxidation  and  hastens  the  setting.  Mr. 
C.  S.  Tomes  contends  that  gold  prevents  the 
shrinkage,  but  it  does  not  make  a  white  amal- 
gam, although  it  resists  corrosion  and  dis- 
coloration and  imparts  edge-strength.  Zinc  is 
regarded  by  many  as  having  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  an  amalgam  in  maintaining  a  good 
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,  color,  controlling  shrinkage  and  counteracting 
the  etfects  of  silver  and  tin  in  causing  softness 
and  discoloration.  An  amalgam  containing 
silver  in  excess  should  also  contain  gold  and 
zinc.  Zinc  with  silver  and  copper  and  platinum 
gives  hardness,  and  controls  change  of  shape 
or  shrinkage.  Tin  and  gold  give  to  an  amalgam 
easy  setting  and  quick-setting  properties.  The 
merits  of  platinum  in  an  amalgam  are  also  dis- 
puted. Dr.  Flagg  regards  platinum  as  being  det- 
rimental to  an  amalgam,  while  others  claim  that 
this  metal  gives  hardness  and  controls  shrink- 
age when  combined  with  silver,  copper  and  zinc. 

Amalgams  containing  gold  and  platinum 
require  more  mercury  than  those  composed  of 
tin  and  silver.  Dr.  Bonwill  employs  bibu- 
lous paper  to  absorb  the  mercury  as  it  is  forced 
to  the  surface  in  packing  amalgam  into  a  cavity ; 
others  use  tin  foil,  spunk,  cotton  or  linen  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  is  also  claimed  that  a  cavity 
for  amalgam  should  be  baiU-shaped,  that  it  may 
conform  to  the  spheroidal  tendency  of  the 
material  as  controlled  by  the  mercury.  Amal- 
gam is  also  employed  for  filling  the  roots  of 
teeth  as  well  as  crown  cavities,  and  for  such  a 
purpose  has  its  advocates  and  opponents. 

The  following  directions  are  given  for  pre- 
paring Amalgam :  Put  into  a  small  wedge- 
wood  or  glass  mortar,  a  small  quantity  of 
mercury  and  so  much  of  the  filings  as  may  be 
required  for  the  time  being,  and  with  the 
pestle  rub  the  contents  into  a  stiff"  paste ;  add 
a  drachm  of  alcohol,  and  continue  the  rubbing 
until  the  liquid  becomes  quite  dark;  then 
pour  it  off,  after  which  it  is  again  washed  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  freed  from 
the  acid  by  again  washing  it  in  alcohol,  it  is 
dried  by  removing  the  Amalgam  to  a  dry  cloth, 
with  which  the  moisture  is  completely  ab- 
sorbed. Press  out  the  superabundant  mercury 
by  means  of  chamois  skin  or  flat  pliers,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use.  In  one  form  of  the  preparation 
of  Amalgam,  a  solution  of  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda  is  used  for  washing  it,  instead  of  alcohol. 
Some,  however,  omit  the  washing,  as  unimpor- 
tant, if  not  injurious.  Kecent  researches  seem 
to  show  that  the  ideas  formerly  prevalent  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  Amalgam  on  the  health 
were  mainly  unfounded.  The  composition  of 
these  alloys  has,  of  late,  been  much  improved, 
and  their  value  as  a  material  for  fillings 
greatly  increased.  The  teeth  best  adapted  for 
Amalgam  fillings  are  those  belonging  to  Class 
First.  See  Copper  Amalgam.  See  Harris^ 
Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 


Amalgam  Carrier  and  Plugger.  An  instru- 
ment designed  for  carrying  and  introducing 
Amalgam  into  the  cavity  of  a  tooth. 

Amalgam  Manipulator.  An  instrument  used 
by  dentists  for  preparing  amalgam  fillings. 

Amalg-aina^tion.  In  Metallurgy,  the 
process  of  combining  mercury  with  some 
other  metal,  as  practiced  in  separating  silver 
and  gold  from  some  other  ores. 

Amara  Medicamenta.  Bittei-s ; 
tonics. 

Amarin.  The  bitter  principle  of  vege- 
tables. 

Ama^rus.  Bitter.  The  principal  bitters 
used  for  medicinal  purposes  are  gentian,  quassia, 
columba,  cinchona,  &c. 

Amase^sis.  Amasesis;  from  ff,  priv.,  and 
/xaarjaLQ,  mastication.  Impaired  or  imperfect 
mastication. 

Amauro'sis.  From  a,uo.vpou^  to  darken 
or  obscure.  Gutta  serena.  Partial  or  total 
loss  of  sight,  without  any  apparent  alteration 
in  the  eye,  arising  from  paralysis  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  generally  characterized  by  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil,  immobility  of  the  iris,  and 
want  of  natural  expression.  Dental  in-itation 
may  prove  an  exciting  cause  of  this  affection 
of  the  eye. 

Amaurot'ic.     AflTected  with  amaurosis. 

Amaurotic  Cat's  Eye.  Amplyopia  senilis.  An 
amaurotic  affection,  occurring  chiefly  in  very 
old  persons,  and  accompanied  by  remarkable 
paleness  of  the  iris. 

Ain^ber.  Succinum.  A  hard,  brittle,  taste- 
less, bituminous  substance,  sometimes  trans- 
parent, but  often  semi-transparent  or  opaque. 
It  is  met  with  of  all  colors,  but  is  most  fre- 
quently yellow  or  orange.  See  Succinic  Acid. 

Ain^bergris.  Amhragrisea.  A  concrete 
substance,  exhaling  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor, 
found  in  irregular  masses  floating  on  the  sea, 
near  the  Molucca  Islands,  Madagascar,  Sumat- 
ra, on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Brazil,  Amer- 
ica, China  and  Japan.  It  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  produced  in  the  intestines  of  the  whale. 

Ainbidex^ter.  Amphidexius  ;  from  am- 
bo,  both,  and  dexter,  right.  One  who  uses  both 
hands  with  equal  facility. 

Amblo^sis.     Miscarriage;  abortion. 

Amblyapll^ia.  From  afipXvc,  dull,  and 
a(l>Tj,  touch.  Loss  of  the  sense  of  touch  or 
general  feeling. 

Ainblyg"^onite.  A  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina and  lithia,  a  rare  mineral. 

Amblyo'pia.      From  afi^lvg,  dull,  and 
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c"/',  the  eye.  Dimness  of  sight ;  partial  amau- 
rosis. Dental  irritation  may  prove  an  excit- 
ing cause  of  this  affection  of  the  eye. 

Amblyopia  Dissitorum.     Short-sightedness. 

Amblyopia  Proximorum.      Long-sightedness. 

Am^bon.  The  margins  of  the  sockets  in 
which  large  bones  are  lodged. 

Alll^breas.  Ambreate.  A  salt  formed  from 
ambreic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Alll^brelne.  Amhreina.  The  fatty  sub- 
stance which  forms  the  greater  part  of  amber- 
gris, and  is  somewhat  analogous  to  cholesterine. 

Am^billance.  From  ambulare  ;  to  move 
about.  A  light  wagon,  furnished  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  attending  upon  the  wound- 
ed on  the  field  of  battle ;  also  used  for  convey- 
ing wounded  soldiers. 

Ambus^tion.  Ambustio;  from  amburo, 
to  burn.     A  burn  or  scald. 

Ainel'ifica^tion.  The  formation  of  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth  by  means  of  the  enamel 
cells — ameloblasts. 

Am^elin.  A  new  base  precipitated  in  the 
alkaline  solution,  from  which  melamin  has 
been  deposited,  on  being  super-saturated  with 
acetic  acid. 
■  Amelin^ic  Acid.  An  acid  generated  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  caffein. 

AmeFoblasts.  The  cells  forming  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth.  They  are  columnar  in 
form,  with  the  nucleus  of  each  situated  at  its 
outer  end. 

Ainenoma^nia.  AmcRnus,  pleasant.  A 
gay  or  cheerful  form  of  mania. 

Ainenori'hoe^a.  From  a,  priv.,  nvv,  a 
month,  and  /';ew,  to  flow.  A  partially  or  totally 
obstructed  menstruation. 

Amen^tia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  mens,  the 
mind.     Imbecility  of  the  mind. 

American  Hellebore.  Veratrum  al- 
bum. 

American  Ipecacuanha.  Euphorbia  ipecac- 
uanha, and  Gillenia  trifoliata. 

American  Spikenard.     Aralia  racemosa. 

Ain^etliyst.  From  a,  priv.,  and  /isd-vu, 
to  be  intoxicated.  Purple  rock  crystal,  a  va- 
riety of  quartz. 

Ame'tria.     Intemperance. 

Amian^tlius.  From  a,  priv.,  and  /^cacvu, 
to  pollute.  Mountain  flax ;  asbestos,  an  in- 
combustible mineral,  consisting  of  fine,  silky 
fibres. 

Am''ideS.  Saline  compounds  containing 
a  base  composed  of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and 
two  of  hydrogen. 


Ami^din.  The  soluble  part  of  starch,  ob- 
tained by  solution  of  the  latter  in  hot  water. 

Amid^Og'en.  A  compound  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen,  NHj,  existing  in  combination 
with  a  few  metals  and  organic  substances. 
Kane  regards  it  as  the  basis  of  all  the  ammo- 
niaeal  compounds.  According  to  him,  am- 
monia is  an  amide  (Ad  H),  and  ammonium  a 
subamide  (Ad  H^)  of  hydrogen.  Its  symbol 
is  Ad. 

Ain^iline.  Amylen.  A  liquid  hydrocar- 
bon, obtained  by  distilling  hydrated  oxide 
of  amyl  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 

Ammo^nia.  Ammonium.  Formula  NII^, 
often  called  ammonia  gas.  A  transparent,  col- 
orless, elastic,  alkaline  gas,  of  a  penetrating 
odor  and  acrid  taste,  obtained  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  animal  matters.  It  is 
composed  of  three  parte  hydrogen  and  one  ni- 
trogen, and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  metallic 
base,  ammonium.  By  Priestly  it  was  called  al- 
kaline air.  It  is  called  the  volatile  alkali,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  fixed  alkalies,  soda  and 
potash.  Its  present  name  is  derived  from  sal 
ammoniac,  of  which  it  constitutes  a  basis.  In 
dental  practice,  ammonia  and  ammonium  car- 
bonate are  used  as  stimulants  in  the  narcosis 
of  anaesthetic  agents.  The  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium is  employed  in  facial  neuralgia,  and  the 
acetate  of  ammonium  in  periodontitis  as  a  dia- 
phoretic and  refrigerant,  when  it  is  often  com- 
bined with  aconite  or  opium. 

Ammo^niac.     Muriate  of  Ammonia. 

Aininoni^acal  Al^iim.  A  double  salt, 
consisting  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  alu- 
mina. 

Ainmc'iiiaco.  A  term  prefixed  to  salte 
in  which  ammonia  has  been  added  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  combine  with  both  the  acid  and 
the  base. 

Animoni^acilin.  Gum-ammoniac.  The 
inspissated  juice  of  the  Dorema  ammoniaeum, 
an  umbelliferous  plant  which  grows  in  Persia. 
It  is  brought  to  this  country  in  small  white 
globules,  clustered  together,  or  in  lumps  of  a 
brownish  color.     Dose,  gr.  x  to  xxx. 

Ammo^nise  Acetatis  Liquor.  Aqua 
ammonia  acetatce.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia. 

Ammonice  Carbonas.  Subcarbonate  of  am- 
monia. It  is  stimulant,  antacid,  diaphoretic 
and  antispasmodic.     Dose,  gr.  v  to  xv. 

Ammonice  Liquor.  Liquor  of  ammonia. 
Spirits  of  hartehorn.  A  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  ammonia. 
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AmmonicB  Murias.  Muriate  of  ammonia.  It 
is  aperient  and  diuretic,  but  seldom  used  in- 
ternally. Externally,  it  is  employed,  produc- 
ing cold  during  its  solution,  in  inflammations, 
etc. 

Ammonice  Nitras.  Nitrate  of  ammonia. 
Composed  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia.  It  is 
diuretic  and  deobstruent.  Externally  it  is  dis- 
cutient  and  sialogogue. 

Ammoniae  Phos^phas.  Phosphate  of  ammo- 
nia ;  excitant,  diaphoretic  and  discutient.  It 
is  recommended  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  as  a 
solvent  for  uric  acid  calculus  and  for  diseases 
of  the  lithic  acid  diathesis. 

Ammonice  Subcarbonas.  Subcarbonate  of 
ammonia.     See  Carbokate  of  Ammonia. 

Ammonice  Subcarbonatis  Liquor.  A  solution 
of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 

AmmonicB  Su/pfias.  Sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Formed  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  sal  am- 
moniae, or  to  ammoniacal  liquor.  Its  proper- 
ties are  similar  to  those  of  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia. 

AmmonicB  Tartras.  A  salt  composed  of  tar- 
taric acid  and  ammonia. 

Ammonice  Valerianas.  Valerianate  of  ammo- 
nia. Used  in  neuropathic  affections,  like  va- 
lerian, etc.     See  Valerianate  of  Ammonia. 

Alllino^nium.  A  name  given  to  a  hypo- 
thetical compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
NII4,  the  supposed  metallic  base  of  ammonia. 

AmmonFiiret.  '  A  compound  of  ammo- 
nia and  a  metallic  oxide. 

Amne^sia.  From  «,  priv.,  and  f-ivTjmc^ 
memory.     Loss  of  memory ;  forgetfulness. 

Ani'ilii  Liquor.  The  fluid  contained 
in  the  amnion.     See  Amnios,  Liquor  of. 

Am^nion.  Amnios.  The  innermost  mem- 
brane which  surrounds  the  foetus  in  utero.  In 
Botany,  the  innermost  membrane  which  sur- 
rounds the  seeds. 

Ain'iiios,  Liiqiior  of.  Liquor  Amnii. 
The  fluid  exhaled  by  the  amnios,  and  which 
envelops  the  fcetiis  during  the  whole  period  of 
utero-gestation.  The  false  Liquor  iimnii  is 
the  fluid  contained  between  the  amnion  and 
chorion,  in  the  early  periods  of  foetal  existence. 

Am^niotate.  Amniotic  acid  combined 
with  a  base. 

Amnionic  Acid.     Same  as  allantoic. 

Aino'mum  Cardaiiio^muin.  Carda- 
momum  minus.  Lesser  cardamomum,  an  East 
India  plant,  the  seeds  of  which,  when  chewed, 
impart  to  the  mouth  a  grateful  aromatic 
warmth. 


Amo'mum  Granum  Paradisi.  Cardamomum 
majua.  The  plant  which  affords  the  grains  of 
paradise,  or  the  greater  cardamomum  seeds. 

Amomum  Zingiber.  The  plant  which  af- 
fords ginger. 

Amor^pha.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Decandria,  of  which  only 
one  species  is  known.  The  bruised  root  of 
this  is  said  to  possess  anti-odontalgic  virtues. 

Ainorpli^OllS.  Of  an  irregular  shape; 
without  a  determinate  form. 

Amorphous  Quin'ine.  The  substance  Quin- 
oidine ;  so  named  because  its  salts  cannot  be 
crystallized. 

Ampel'ic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from 
oils  of  bituminous  schist. 

Amp^ere.  The  electro-motive  force  of 
one  volt  produced  in  a  circuit  with  one  ohm  of 
resistance  equal  to  j-^  Centimetre-gramme- 
second.  It  is  sufficient  to  deposit  3  grains 
of  copper  on  the  plate  of  a  copper  volta- 
meter. 

Ampharis'teros.  From  a«0«,  both,  and 
apLarepog,  left-handed.  Awkward  with  the 
hands ;   opposed  to  ambidexter. 

Ampliiai'tliro^sis.  From  aiitpi.,  both, 
and  ap^puaig,  an  articulation.  A  mixed  ar- 
ticulation, in  which  the  articular  surfaces  of 
bones  are  united  by  an  intermediate  substance, 
which  admits  of  but  little  motion,  as  the  ver- 
tebrae by  the  intervertebral  cartilages. 

Ampliib^ioiis.  Capable  of  living  in  two 
elements,  air  and  water,  as  the  crocodile,  bea- 
ver, frog,  &c. 

Amplliblestroi^deS.  From  a/ucpipTiea- 
pnv,  a  net,  and  e<(5of,  a  resemblance.  Keticu- 
lar  ;  like  a  net. 

Aiiipllidiarthro'sls.  From  a/xtpi,  both, 
and  dinp^pnotg,  a  movable  articulation.  The 
temporo-maxillary  articulation  is  so  designed 
by  Winslow,  becaase  it  partakes  both  of  gin- 
glymus  and  arthrodia. 

Ampul^la.  A  term  applied  in  Chemistry 
to  a  large-bellied  bottle  ;  in  Anatomy  to  the 
dilated  part  of  the  membranaceous  semicir- 
cular canal  in  the  ear ;  and  in  Pathology,  to  a 
water-bladder  on  the  skin ;  hence  pemphigus 
is  sometimes  called  Fehris  ampullosa. 

Ampiillas^cens.    See  Alveus  Ampul- 

LASCENS. 

Ampul^lula.  Dim.  of  ampulla,  a  bottle. 
A  term  sometimes  applied  in  Anatomy,  to  a 
sac  slightly  enlarged  in  the  centre. 

Amputa'tion.  Amputatio;  from  ampu- 
tare,  to  cut  off.     The  removal  of  a  limb,  or 
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any  projecting  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of 
a  cutting  instrument. 

Amputation,  Circular.  Where  the  integu- 
ments and  muscles  are  divided  circularly. 

Amputation,  Flap.  When  one  or  two  flaps 
are  left  so  as  to  cover  the  stump  when  the 
limb  has  been  removed. 

Amputation,  Joint.  ExarticuWtio.  When 
the  limb  is  removed  at  an  articulation. 

Amputation  of  Roots  of  Teeth.  The  cutting 
away  of  one  of  the  roots  of  a  tooth,  such  as  a 
molar,  which  has  lost  its  socket  from  any  cause, 
alveolar  abscess  for  example,  or  phagedenic  per- 
icementitis. The  amputation  is  performed  by 
means  of  a  fissure-burr  operated  by  the  dental 
engine,  or  a  common  drill,  by  which  a  num- 
ber of  holes  are  drilled  close  together  through 
the  root,  and  the  interspac&s  cut  out  with  the 
fissure-burr.  The  root  should  be  cut  off  close 
to  the  bifurcation,  and  the  entire  surface  made 
very  smooth. 

Amputation  of  the  Apex  of  a  Root.  An 
operation  performed  in  cases  where  a  neglected 
alveolar  abscess  has  produced  a  pus-cavity 
which  involves  the  alveolus  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  destroy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
peridental  membrane  of  the  end  of  the  root, 
the  cementum  losing  its  vitality  and  the  af- 
fected portion  of  the  root  becoming  the  seat  of 
septic  matter,  and  proving  a  constant  source  of 
irritation.  The  affected  portion  of  the  root 
is  exposed  by  means  of  an  opening  made  through 
the  soft  tissues  with  a  lancet  or  trephine,  and 
gradually  enlarged  with  a  tent  of  cotton  or  lint, 
when  the  necrosed  end  of  the  root  is  removed 
by  a  fissure-drill  and  the  end  smoothed. 

Amyg^dala.  From  a/ui'^u,  to  strain  milk, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  blanched  almond 
to  curd,  or  milk  strained  and  separated  from 
its  serum.  The  almond,  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds,  the  amygdala  amara,  and  amygdala 
dulcis.     The  tonsils  are  also  called  amygdalce. 

Amygdala  Amara.     The  bitter  almond. 

Amygdala  Dulcis.  The  sweet  almond.  See 
Oil  of  Almonds. 

Amyg-^dalse  Oleum.  Oil  of  almonds, 
which  see. 

Amyg-'dale.     The  tonsil. 

Aniyg-'daline.  The  bitter  principle  of 
almonds. 

Ainyg-^dalitis.  Amygdalm,  the  tonsils. 
Inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 

Ainyg^daloid.  Amyg^dala,  an  almond, 
and  eidog,  form.  Having  the  form  of  an  al- 
mond ;  as  the  amygdaloid  glands. 


Amyg'^dalliS.     The  common  almond  tree. 

Am'yl.  The  alcohol  radical  of  a  class  of 
bodies  resembling  the  Ethyl  Series.  It  is,  as 
now  obtained,  a  colorless,  transparent  fluid,  of 
slightly  etheric  odor,  and  varying  taste.  It  is 
found  as  an  oxyhydrate  in  fusel  oil  from  po- 
tato whiskey.     Its  formula  is  C-Hu. 

Am'yl  Hydrate.  Amyl'k  AlcoJiol.  Fusel  Oil. 
Potato  Starch  Alcohol.  Composition  :  C5H12O. 
Obtained  by  the  continued  distillation  of 
fermented  grain.  A  valuable  hypnotic.  Em- 
ployed in  mental  disorders.     Dose :  TTL  15-75. 

A  my  I  Nitrate.  Nitrate  of  Amyl.  Formula 
C5H11NO2.  A  clear,  yellowish  Kquid,  ether- 
eal, aromatic,  volatile.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
of  compound  ethers,  and  powerfully  paralyzes 
the  action  of  the  smaller  arteries,  and  relaxes 
the  inhibition  of  the  heart.  Employed  as  a 
remedy  for  spasmodic  affections  of  the  respi- 
ratory tract,  and  in  threatened  chloroform 
narcosis,  in  which  it  antagonizes  cerebral 
anaemia  by  causing  capillary  dilatation  and 
thus  favoring  the  influx  of  blood  to  the 
brain.  Also  used  in  angina  pectoris,  and  in 
tetanus. 

Amyla^ceoiiS.  Having  the  properties 
of  starch. 

Ani^yloid.  From  amylum,  starch,  and 
eidog,  form.  Starchlike.  Amyloid  bodies  are 
pathological  products  found  in  the  membranes 
of  the  brain.     They  resemble  starch  grains. 

Ainy^lene.  Formula:  CgHjo.  A  com- 
pound of  equal  parts  of  carbon  and  hydi'Ogen. 
Obtained  by  distilling  fusel  oil  with  chloride 
of  zinc.  It  is  a  transparent,  liquid  hydro- 
carbon, causing  anaesthesia,  but  is  dangerous 
to  use.     See  An^^ssthetics. 

Amylene  Hydrate.  A  tertiary  alcohol,  caus- 
ing hypnotic  effects.    Dose:  1T[xxx — gj. 

A^iliyllini.     Starch.     CgHioOg. 

Amylum  Marantcs.     Arrow-root. 

Am^yos.     Weak  in  mascle. 

Aniyo^sis.     Imperforate  iris. 

Am^yous.  Mvof,  muscle.  Without  mus- 
cle, fleshless.  Weak;  deficient  in  muscular 
strength. 

Ainyidda'cese.  An  order  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  abounding  in  fragrant  resin. 

Amyx'ia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  [J-v^a,  a 
mucus.     Deficiency  of  mucus. 

A^na.  A  word,  in  medical  prescriptions, 
signifying,  of  each.  Its  abbreviations,  a  and 
aa,  are  more  frequently  employed.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  prefix,  denoting  tJn'Ougk,  above, 
upward,  &c. 
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Analj'asiS.  Fi-om  avaftaivu,  I  ascend. 
Augmentation  or  paroxysm  of  disease. 

Anabex^is.  From  avapTjTTu,  to  cough 
up.     Expectoration. 

Anablep'sis.  From  ava,  again,  and 
li7:STiu,  to  see.     Recovery  of  sight. 

Anab^ole.  From  ava,  up,  and  I3a?./M,  I 
cast.     Vomiting ;  expectoration. 

Anabroclie^sis.  From  av«,  again,  and 
^poxsu,  to  absorb.     Eeahsorption  of  matter. 

Anacatliar^sis.  From  ava.  upward,  and 
Ka-&aipEiv^  to  purge.  Purgation  upward;  ex- 
pectoration. 

Anacatliar^ticus.  Expectorant  or 
emetic. 

Anaclireinp'sis.     Exspuition. 

Anacla^sis.  From  avanXau,  to  bend  back. 
Kecurvature  of  any  part. 

Anacte^sis.  From  apaKrao/j-a/.,  to  recover. 
Recovery  of  strength ;  recovery  from  sickness. 

Anadiplo^sis.  From  am,  again,  and 
rfiTrZow,  I  double.  A  redoubling  or  frequent 
return  of  paroxysms,  or  disease. 

Anad^ora.     Excoriation. 

An£e''inia.  From  «,  priv.,  and  al/ia,  blood. 
Without  blood ;  deficiency  of  blood,  arising 
either  from  repeated  hemorrhages  or  disease, 
and  characterized  by  paleness  of  the  face,  lips, 
and  general  surface  of  the  body ;  quick,  feeble 
pulse,  impaired  appetite,  &c.  Spontaneous 
ansemia  denotes  a  deficiency  of  the  red  corpus- 
cles occurring  without  any  direct  loss  of  blood. 
Essential  or  pernicious  ansemia  denotes  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  red-blood 
corpuscles.  Chlorosis,  a  form  of  anaemia,  com- 
mon to  females,  is  due  to  a  deficiency  in  the 
formation  of  the  red-blood  corpuscles.  Local 
ansemia  is  due  to  diminution  of  blood  in  a  part. 

Anaemot^ropliy.  Ancefinotrophia ;  from 
a,  priv.,  aijia,  blood,  and  ^pocpri^  nourishment. 
Deficiency  of  sanguineous  nourishment. 

Ansestlie'sia.  From  «,  priv.,  and  aiada- 
vo/un/j  I  feel.  Want  of  feeling ;  loss  of  the 
sense  of  touch ;   insensibility. 

Anaesthesiixieter.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  an  anaesthetic  admin- 
istered. 

Anaesthe^tic.  Pertaining  to  want  of 
feeling,  as  aruesthetie  agents,  those  which  pre- 
vent feeling.  They  are  divided  into  General 
and  Local  Anaesthetics,  general  anaesthetics 
being  capable  of  producing  complete  insensi- 
bility throughout  the  entire  system;  local 
anaesthetics  possessing  the  power  of  paralyzing 
a  certain  part  only. 


Ancesfhetic  Agents.  The  agents  employed 
to  prevent  pain  during  surgical  operations  and 
parturition.  The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of 
ether,  chloroform,  or  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  will 
have  this  effect.  The  practicability  of  produc- 
ing it  by  the  inhalation  of  a  gaseous  substance 
originated  with  Dr.  H.  Wells,  a  dentist  of 
Hartford,  Ct.,  but  the  credit  of  fully  demon- 
strating that  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of 
sulphuric  ether  would  do  it,  has  been  very 
generally  awarded  to  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  a 
dentist  of  Boston,  though  the  idea  of  em- 
ploying this  particular  agent  in  this  way  is 
said  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  Dr.  C.  T.* 
Jackson,  an  eminent  chemist  of  that  city 
More  recently.  Professor  Simpson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, discovered  that  the  vapor  of  chloroform 
would  produce  the  same  effect,  and  more 
promptly  than  that  of  ether.  A  recently  pub- 
lished article  by  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  presents 
a  strong  array  of  evidence  to  prove  the  claims 
of  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  of  Georgia,  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  ether. 
A  mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether,  kno^Ti  as 
chloric  ether,  is  also  ased  to  produce  anaesthesia. 
Its  advocates  claim  for  it  the  prompt  action  of 
chloroform,  and  the  safety  of  ether.  Another 
mixture  for  inhalation,  known  as  strong  chloric 
ether,  or  as  alcoholic  solution  of  chloroform, 
has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Warren.  Other 
agents  have  also  been  used,  such  as  chloro- 
hydric  and  nitric  ethers,  bisulphuret  of  carbon, 
chloride  of  olefiant  gas,  amylene,  benzine, .  al- 
dehyde, light  coal-tar  naphtha,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  agents  most  com- 
monly used  :  Chloral  Hydrate,  indirect  and  in- 
complete in  its  action ;  Carbon  Tetrachloride, 
more  dangerous  than  chloroform,  but  not  so 
irritating ;  Chloroform,  largely  employed, 
death  results  from  cardiac  paralysis  ;  Cocaine, 
employed  as  a  local  anaesthetic  on  mucous  tis- 
sues, eye  and  throat ;  Ether,  largely  employed, 
and  considered  to  be  safer  than  chloroform ; 
Ethylene  Chloride,  closely  resembles  chloroform, 
but  less  of  a  cardiac  depressant ;  Ethylene 
Dichloride,  chloride  ether,  rapid  and  power- 
ful, paralyzing  respiratory  centers ;  Nitrous 
Oxide,  used  principally  for  the  extraction  of 
teeth,  its  effects  resembling  those  of  asphyxia ; 
Methylene  Dichloride,  not  much  employed,  as 
death  from  cardiac  paralysis  has  followed  its 
use.  AncESthetic  Mixtures — Nusshaum's :  ether 
3,  chloroform  1,  alcohol  1 ;  Vienna  Mixture  : 
ether  3,  chloroform  1 ;  Vienna  Gen.  Hospital  : 
ether   9,  chloroform  30,   alcohol   9 ;    Medico- 
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Chirurgiccd  Soe.  of  London:  ether  3,  chloro- 
form 2,  alcohol  1.  See  Ether,  Chlorofokm, 
Nitrous  Oxide  Gas,  etc.,  etc. 

Much  judgment  and  care  are  required  in 
the  emplojTuent  of  these  agents,  as  loss  of  life 
has  resulted  from  their  use  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances. In  general  surgery  and  dm'ing  par- 
turition, they  may  be  often  used,  no  doubt 
with  great  advantage,  but  they  should  seldom 
be  resorted  to  in  so  simple  an  operation  as  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth.     See  Eesuscitation. 

A  variety  of  instruments  have  been  invented 
from  ■\vhich  to  inhale  the  vapor  of  these  agents, 
but  the  usual  method  of  administration  con- 
sists in  pouring  three  or  four  teaspoonfuls  of 
ether,  or  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
drops  of  chloroform,  into  the  interior  of  a 
hollow  sponge,  or  on  a  pocket  handkerchief 
or  napkin,  and  holding' it  to  the  mouth  and 
nose.  In  this  way  the  vapor  may  be  freely 
inhaled,  and  the  desired  effect  will  generally 
be  produced  in  from  seven  to  ten  minutes  with 
the  former,  and  in  from  thirty  seconds  to  tAVO 
minutes  with  the  latter.  Rapid  and  deep  res- 
piration of  the  ordinary  air  is  claimed  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  Bonwill  as  a  partial  anaesthetic. 

Anaesthetics,  Local.  The  fatality  attending 
the  inhalation  of  the  vapors  of  anaesthetic 
agents  led  to  the  introduction  of  what  are 
kno'svn  as  local  ancesthetics.  Among  the  earliest 
of  these  is  the  method  of  producing  insensi- 
bility of  a  part  by  applying  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  two  parts  of  ice  and  one  of  salt.  An 
instrument  for  applying  this  mixtui'e  to  the 
tooth  to  be  extracted,  and  the  gum  surround- 
ing it,  is  known  as  Branch's  Apparatus.  See 
Branch's  Apparatus.  The  danger  from 
this  mixture  is  in  reducing  the  temperature  of 
the  parts  so  low  that  reaction  will  not  follow, 
the  result  of  which  is  loss  of  vitality  and 
sloughing. 

Another  apparatus,  known  as  Richardson's 
Spray  apparatus,  invented  by  Dr.  Benj.  W. 
Richardson,  of  London,  acts  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  directing  on  a  part  of  the  body,  such  as 
a  tooth  and  the  surrounding  gum,  a  volatile 
liquid,  absolute  ether,  having  a  boiling-point 
at  or  below  blood-heat,  in  a  state  of  fine  sub- 
division or  spray,  such  a  subdivision  being 
produced  by  the  action  of  air  or  other  gaseous 
substance  on  the  volatile  liquid  to  be  dispersed. 
Dr.  Richardson  prefers  absolute  ether,  for  use 
in  this  way,  to  any  other  fluid.  Some  prefer 
rhigolene  to  produce  the  freezing,  as  being 
more  sure,  more  convenient,  and  more  easily 


controlled.  See  Richardson's  Spray  Appa- 
ratus.    See  Rhigolene. 

Another  method  of  producing  local  anaes- 
thesia is  by  the  application  of  the  electro-gal- 
vanic current.  One  pole  of  the  battery,  either 
the  positive  or  negative,  is  attached  to  the 
handle  of  the  forceps,  and  the  other  to  a  cylin- 
der of  tin,  which  is  held  by  the  patient.  The 
handles  of  the  forceps  are  either  wrapped  with 
silk,  or  coated  with  some  non-conducting  sub- 
stance, as  gum-shellac,  to  prevent  the  shock 
from  being  communicated  to  the  operator. 
This  method  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
dental  profession  by  Mr.  Francis,  in  1858,  but 
is  very  uncertain  in  its  results.  Many  other 
methods  for  producing  local  anaesthesia  have 
been  tried,  such  as  compression,  the  use  of  be- 
numbing or  obtunding  mixtures  composed  of 
cocaine  and  other  agents.  See  Pain  Ob- 
tunders. 

Ansestlietiza'tion.  The  condition  of 
the  nervous  system  induced  by  anaesthetics. 

A^va-Ka^va.      See  Kava-Kava. 

A^nal.     Pertaining  to  the  anus. 

Anal'dia.     Defective  nutrition. 

Analep^sis.  From  ava/iajUjSavLj,  to  restore. 
Recovery  of  strength  after  disease.  In  Surgery, 
the  support  of  a  fractm-ed  limb  by  means  of  a 
suitable  apparatus. 

Analep'tic.  Restorative;  applied  to 
medicines  and  food  which  restore  health  and 
accelerate  the  progress  of  convalescence. 

Alial^ge^sia.  From  av,  without,  and  aAj  of, 
pain.     Insensibility  to  or  absence  of  pain. 

Analg'e'sic.  An  agent  which  relieves 
pain  either  by  a  depressant  action  on  the  nerve- 
centres  or  by  impairmg  the  conductivity  of 
nerve-fibres. 

Ajial^Og'OUS.  From  ava/Myoc,  conform- 
able. Answering  to,  conformable  to,  propor- 
tionate. 

Analogous  Tissues.  Morbid  tissues 
similar  to  the  elementary  and  normal  tissues 
of  the  body. 

Alia  I'osis.  From  avalicKu,  to  consume. 
Atrophy;  wasting. 

Alial^ysis.  From  am/i^vu,  to  resolve. 
The  separation  or  resolution  of  any  compound 
substance  into  its  primary  and  constituent 
parts  or  elements. 

An^andria.     Want  of  manhood. 

An^aphia.     Loss  of  sense  of  touch. 

Aliaplioryx^is.  From  avampvaau,  to 
grind  down.  The  reduction  of  anything  to  a 
fine  powder. 
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Anaplirodis^ia.  From  c,  priv.,  and 
afpo6iT7/j  the  Grecian  name  of  Venus.  Impo- 
tence ;  from  organic,  functional,  or  other  causes. 

An^aplastic.  Surgical  art  of  transplant- 
ing flaps  of  skin  or  integument ;  also  an  agent 
which  increases  the  amount  of  fibrine  in  the 
blood. 

An^aplasty.  Ava,  again;  and  nXaaau, 
to  form.  Surgical  operations  for  restoration 
of  lost  parts,  or  for  reparation  of  certain  de- 
formities, or  natural  defects  in  the  structure 
of  the  body. 

Anaplero^sis.  From  avairlTipou,  to  fill 
again.     The  i-estitution  of  wasted  parts. 

AnapleU''sis.  From  avarrTieu,  to  float. 
Looseness  of  an  exfoliated  bone,  or  of  a  tooth. 
For  the  latter,  see  Gomphiasis. 

Anaplo^sis.  From  ana,  and  ottAow,  I 
unfold,  and  osis.     Growth. 

Anapneu^sis.  From  avaTrveu,  to  respire. 
Respiration. 

Anap^'noe.     Eespiration. 

Anapto^siS.  From  avaKiTTTu,  to  fall 
back.     A  relapse. 

Anarrlice^a.  From  ava,  up,  and  pew,  to 
flow.  An  afflux  of  fluid  to  the  head  or  to- 
wards the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

Anar'tlirus.     "Without  a  joint. 

Anasar^ca.  From  ava,  through,  and  eap^, 
flesh.  General  dropsy,  or  an  accumulation  of 
serum  in  the  cellular  membrane. 

AnastaFtic.  From  avaaTE2,Xuj  to  con- 
tract.    Styptic  medicines. 

AnastoniO^sis.  From  ava,  through, 
and  (TTOfiaj  a  mouth.  The  communication  of 
branches  of  vessels  with  each  other. 

Anastoiiio^tic.  Anastomoticus.  Medi- 
cines which  were  thought  to  open  the  pores 
and  mouths  of  vessels. 

An^atase.  Pyramidal  titanium  ore.  It 
is  pure  titanic  acid.  It  occurs  in  octahedral  or 
tubular -crystals.  Its  color  is  brown  of  various 
shades,  passing  into  indigo  blue  or  greenish- 
yellow  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  said  to  ac- 
company native  titanium  in  the  slags  from  the 
iron  furnaces  in  Orange  County,  New  York. 

Anat'oiuy.  From  npa,  and  tejivelv,  to  cut. 
The  dissection  of  organized  bodies  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  structure,  situation,  and  use  of  the 
Various  parts.  The  word,  as  at  present  used, 
has  reference  also  to  the  study  of  the  parts  of 
organized  bodies  and  their  use.  In  a  word, 
it  may  be  properly  called  the  science  of  organ- 
ization, though  it  is  commonly  limited  to  the 
study  of  the  human  body. 


Anatomy,  Comparative.  Zootomy.  The  com- 
parative study  of  the  organs  of  animals  gener- 
ally. 

Anatomy,  Descriptive.  The  anatomy  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  human  body,  including 
their  shape,  mutual  relations,  etc. 

Anatomy,  General.  This  treats  of  the  struc- 
ture and  properties  of  the  different  tissues 
common  to  several  organs,  embracing  an  ex- 
amination of  the  general  characters  of  all  the 
organs  and  humors. 

Anatomy,  Morbid,  or  Pathological.  This 
treats  of  diseased  states  or  alterations  of  struc- 
ture. 

Anatomy,  Special.  This  treats  of  the  healthy 
state  of  the  organs  of  a  single  species. 

Anatomy,  Surgical.  An  examination  of  the 
various  organs,  with  special  reference  to  sur- 
gery. 

Anatomy,  Transcendental.  The  investigation 
of  the  plan  or  model  upon  which  the  living 
frame  and  its  organs  are  formed. 

Anatre^sis.  From  ava,  and  rirpau,  to 
perforate.  A  perforation  like  that  made  by 
trepanning. 

Anat^ribe.  Anatripsis.  From  avarpifiu, 
to  rub.     Friction  upon  the  body. 

An^atron.     Soda. 

An^atrope.     Turning. 

Anau^dia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  avSTj,  the 
speech.     Privation  of  speech.     Catalepsy. 

Anazotu^l'ia.  From  av,  and  azotum, 
azote,  and  ovr'ov,  urine.  A  variety  of  chronic 
diuresis,  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
urea. 

An^cMlops.  From  ayxi,  near  to,  and 
uip,  the  eye.  An  inflammatory  tumor  in  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

Ancliora^lis.  A  name  applied  to  the 
coracoid  process. 

Ancliu'sa  Tiiicto^ria.  The  alkana  of 
the  Pharmacopoeias;  the  alkanet  plant,  used 
in  mechanical  dentistry  to  color  wax  for 
taking  impressions,  etc. 

Aiichll^sm.  A  resinous  coloring  matter, 
extracted  from  alkanet. 

Aiicliylo^'sis.  Ancylosis.  Ankylosis.  From 
ajKvXog,  crooked.  A  stiff  joint.  True  Anchy- 
losis is  a  joint  permanently  rigid.  False  An- 
chylosis is  a  stift'joint  deemed  curable. 

Anchylosis  of  Lower  Jaw.  Inability  to  com- 
pletely separate  the  jaws.  Stiffness  and  im- 
mobility of  the  temporo-maxillary  articula- 
tion. The  causes  are  tumors,  spastic  or  reflex 
spasm  of  muscles,  disease  of  the  temporo-max- 
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illary  articulation,  adhesions  and  cicatrices.  It 
also  results  from  chronic  rheumatism  or  gout, 
or  old  age.  Some  disease  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  cartilage  of  the  joint,  or  articular 
surface  or  extremity  of  the  bone  may  interfere 
with  the  movements  of  the  jaw.  The  general 
treatment  consists  in  the  gradual  stretching  of 
the  cicatricial  bands,  combined  with  small 
incisions  into  resisting  structures.  The  pres- 
sure should  not  be  made  directly  upon  the 
teeth,  as  they  are  forced  out  of  position ;  but 
plates  should  be  adapted  to  the  crowns  of  the 
posterior  teeth,  and  the  pressure  be  thus  dis- 
tributed. Very  thin  plates  may  be  used  first, 
covering  a  few  of  the  teeth,  wedges  of  rubber 
inserted,  and  as  space  is  gained,  thicker  plates, 
covering  more  of  the  teeth,  may  be  employed. 
When  there  is  great  injury  of  the  articulation, 
excision  of  the  condyle  is  necessary. 

All^COn.  From  ayKuv,  elbow.  The  elbpw, 
the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna. 

Aucoiise^us.  From  ayicuv,  the  elbow. 
The  name  of  a  muscle  situated  on  the  back  of 
the  elbow. 

AnconcBUS  externus.  Triceps  extensor  cu- 
biti. 

Ajicon^oid.     Eesembling  the  elbow. 

Anc^ter.  A  iibula  or  clasp  to  connect 
the  edges  of  a  wound. 

Ancunnuen'ta.  A  menstruating  wo- 
man. 

Aj1''cus.  From  ay^uVj  the  elbow.  A  dis- 
torted or  stiff  elbow. 

Ancylotolepll^ai'on.  From  ayKvATj,  con- 
traction, and  ji'/.eoapov,  an  eye-lid.  A  dis- 
ease of  the  eye,  by  which  the  eye-lids  are 
closed. 

Alicyloglos^sviin.  From  ayKvlrj,  con- 
traction, and  }Au(7aa,  the  tongue.  Tongue- 
tied. 

Ancylo^sis.     Anchylosis. 

Ajiclranat^oiiiy.  Avtjp,  man,  and  ava- 
TCfivu,  to  cut  up.  Dissection  of  the  human 
body,  particularly  the  male. 

Ajidrog'^ynus.  From  avT/p^  a  man,  j-tifT/, 
a  woman.  An  hermaphrodite.  An  effemi- 
nate man. 

AndroHia^nia.  From  o.vr/p,  a  man,  and 
/Liavia,  fury.     ISTymphomania. 

Andromto^ia.  Aiulrotome;  from  avrip, 
a  man,  and  refivu,  to  cut.  The  dissection  of 
the  human  body. 

Aiiecpye^tus.  That  which  is  not  likely 
to  suppurate. 

Ane^iiiia.     Anaemia. 


Aneilio^nia.  A  camphor  obtained  by 
distillation  from  Aneynone  nemorosa,  pulsatilla 
and  prcBtensis.  Its  formula  is  OijHgOg.  Boiled 
with  baryta  water,  it  is  converted  into  anemonic 
acid,  C15H7O7. 

Aiienerg'^ia.    Debility. 

Ane^sis.  From  avujjii,  to  remit.  Remis- 
sion of  a  disease  or  symptom. 

Anet^ica.  From  uvltijil,  to  remit.  Med- 
icines that  ease  pain.     Anodynes. 

Anetus.  Avegiq,  a  remission.  A  generic 
name  for  intermittent  fever. 

Aa^eurisill.  Aneurisma;  from  avevpweiv, 
to  dilate  or  distend.  A  tumor  formed  by  the 
dilatation  of  an  artery  or  of  the  heart.  There 
are  three  varieties  of  aneurism :  1.  When  the 
blood  in  the  dilated  artery  does  not  escape, 
but  is  covered  by  the  arterial  coats,  it  is  called 
True  aneurism.  2.  When  there  is  an  opening 
in  the  artery,  and  the  blood  escapes  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  which  forms  a  sac  around  it,  it 
is  called  False  or  Spurious  aneurism.  3.  When, 
in  opening  a  vein,  an  artery  is  wounded,  and 
blood  escapes  into  the  vein,  and  causes  it  to 
become  varicose,  it  is  called  Varicose  aneurism. 

Aneurism  by  Anas'' tomo^ sis.  A  purple  spot 
in  children,  caused  by  anastomosis  of  the 
minute  arteries. 

Aneurism  of  Heart  Enlargement  or  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart. 

Ajieuris^mal.  Belonging  to  an  aneu- 
rism. 

Aneurisma/  NeeJIe.  A  slender  instrument 
for  passing  a  ligature  under  an  artery  in  order 
to  tie  it.     Used  in  operations  for  aneurism. 

Aneurisma/  Sac  or  Cyst.  The  sac  or  pouch 
of  an  aneurism. 

Aneurisma/  Varix.  The  dilatation  and  pul- 
sation of  a  vein  from  the  passing  of  blood 
into  it  from  an  artery. 

Anfractuos^ity.  Anfractus;  from  am, 
around,  and  fradus,  broken.  A  winding  or 
curvature ;  applied  in  Anatomy  to  a  winding 
depression  or  groove.  The  furrows  which 
separate  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are 
called  cerebral  anfractuosities. 

Ang'C'ial.  From  ayyeiov,  a  vessel.  Vas- 
cular ;  abounding  with,  or  full  of  minute  ves- 
sels. 

AiigeioFogy.     See  Angiology. 

Angeio^'ina.  A  tumor  formed  of  blood- 
vessels. 

Angeiopathi^a.  From  ayyeiop,  a  ves- 
sel, and  -ado^,  a  disease.  Disease  of  the  ves- 
sels. 
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Angeiosteo^sis.  From  ayyeiov,  a  ves- 
sel, and  oaT£o>aic,  ossification.  Ossification  of 
vessels. 

Angeiot^omy.     See  Angiotomiy. 

Ang'eFic  Acid.  An  acid  found  with 
valerianic  acid  in  the  roots  of  angelica.  For- 
mula, HO1C10H7O3. 

Angiec^tasis.  Ayjscnv,  a  vessel,  and 
EKTaaic,  extension.  Dilatation  of  a  vessel,  as 
aneurism,  etc. 

Angi^'na.  From  angere,  to  strangle.  In- 
flammation of  the  throat  and  air-passages. 

Angina  Maligna.     Malignant  sore  throat. 

Angina  Parotidea.     The  mumps. 

Angina  Pec'toris.  A  disease  characterized 
by  severe  pain  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
sternum,  accompanied  with  diflScult  breath- 
ing, palpitation  of  the  heart  and  great  anx- 
iety. Neuralgia  of  the  heart.  Disease  of  the 
nerves  of  the  heart. 

Angina  Tonsillaris.  Cynanche  tonsillaris. 
Quinsy. 

Angina  Tracbealis.  Cynanche  trachealis. 
Croup. 

Anglog^rapliy.  Angiographia ;  from 
ayyeioVj  a  vessel,  and  jpaipu,  I  describe.  A  de- 
scription of  the  vessels  of  the  body. 

Ang'iol'ogy.  Angiolog^ia;  from  ayyeiov, 
a  vessel,  and  Xoyoc,  a  discourse.  The  doctrine 
of  the  vessels. 

Ang'iop'atliy.  Angiopathia;  from  nyye- 
lov,  a  vessel,  and  Kadoc,  disease.  A  term  ap- 
plied in  Pathology  to  vascular  disease,  or  a 
morbid  affection  of  the  vessels. 

Angiopiero'sis.  Fvom  ay ysiov,  and  rr/a/p- 
uaic,  repletion.  Engorgement  of  the  vessels; 
vascular  congestion. 

Angiot''oiny.  Angiotomia  ;  from  nyjei.ov, 
a  vessel,  and  rs/ivu,  to  cut.  Dissection  of  the 
vessels. 

An^gle.  Angulus.  The  incidence  of  two 
lines,  straight  or  curved ;  the  point  where  two 
lines  or  surfaces  meet.  In  Anatomy,  the  term 
is  applied  to  parts  which  have  an  angular 
shape,  as  the  external  and  internal  angle  of  the 
eyes,  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  &c. 

Angle,  Fascial.  The  facial  angle,  according 
to  Camper,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
lines.;  one  drawn  from  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  forehead  to  the  edge  of  the  alveo- 
lar border  of  the  upper  jaw,  opposite  the  incis- 
oi*s ;  the  other,  from  the  meatus  auditorius  ex- 
ternus  to  the  same  point.  By  the  size  of  this 
angle  it  is  said  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
cranium  and  face  may  be  ascertained  ;  and  to  a 


certain  extent,  it  is  thought  by  some,  but  with 
how  much  probability  of  truth  the  author  is 
unable  to  say,  the  amount  of  intelligence  pos- 
sessed by  individuals  and  animals.  These  lines 
form  an  angle,  in  the  white  varieties  of  the 
human  species,  of  about  80° ;  in  the  negro,  of 
from  65°  to  70°.  In  descending  the  scale  of 
animals  the  angle  grows  less  and  less  until  it  al- 
most entirely  disappears. 

Angle,  Optic.  Visual  angle ;  the  angle  form- 
ed by  two  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  differ- 
ent points,  and  meeting  in  the  pupil  of  the 
eye. 

An^gone.  From  ayxu,  to  strangle.  A 
nervous  constriction  of  the  fauces  in  hysterical 
women,  attended  with  a  feeling  of  suffoca- 
tion.    Nervous  quinsy. 

An^gor.  Intense  pain  about  the  epigastrium 
attended  with  great  anxiety,  and  often  with 
palpitation. 

An^giilar.  Angularis  ;  angulus,  an  angle. 
Belonging  to  an  angle. 

Angular  Artery.  The  end  of  the  facial  ar- 
tery, which  inosculates  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
orbit  with  the  ophthalmic  artery. 

Angular  Processes.  The  orbitary  processes 
of  the  OS  frontis. 

Angular  Vein.  The  vein  which  accompanies 
the  angular  artery. 

Angula^ris  Scapulse.  The  levator  an- 
guli  scapulae. 

Allliela^tioil.  Anhelatio  ;  from  anhelo,  I 
pant.  Shortness  of  breath ;  panting,  sympto- 
matic of  lesion  of  the  pulmonary  functions. 
Short  and  rapid  breathing. 

AiilieFitus.     Panting. 

Aiillist^OUS.     Without  organic  texture. 

Anliy^drite.     Anhydrous  gypsum. 

Aiiliydrous.  From  a,  priv.,  and  v6up, 
water.  A  term  applied  in  Chemistry  to  a  salt 
which  contains  no  water  of  crystallization ;  also, 
to  any  substance  deprived  of  water. 

Anil^ic  or  Iiidigot^ic  Acid.  An  acid 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo. 

Ali^iUne.  An  alkaloid  obtained  by  the 
destruction  of  various  organic  substances.  It 
is  a  volatile,  colorless,  pungent  liquid  alkaloid. 
Formula,  CgH^N.  It  is  derived  from  coal  tar. 
Dose,  gr.  j. 

Anima  Aloes.  Eefined  aloes. 

Anima  Hepatis.  Sal  martis ;  sulphate  of  iron. 

Anima  Saturni.     Sugar  of  lead. 

Anima  Veneris.     A  preparation  of  copper. 

An^iliial.  An  organized  animated  being, 
endowed  with  the  power  of  locomotion.     The 
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term,  according  to  its  common  acceptation,  is 
restricted  to  irrational  creatures.  Animals  are 
divided  by  Cuvier  into  four  classes,  viz.:  1. 
Vertehrata ;  2.  Mollusea ;  3.  Articulata  ;  and 
4.  Radiata.  The  vertebrated  animals  are  those 
which  have  a  spinal  column,  composed  of  ver- 
tebrae ;  the  mollusea  are  those  which  have  soft 
bodies,  with  no  osseous  framework,  as  the  shell- 
fish ;  the  articulated  are  those  whose  bodies  are 
supported  by  a  hard  external  envelope,  divided 
into  numerous  pieces,  articulated  together  by  a 
membrane  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  free 
motion,  and  which  are  moved  by  means  of 
muscles  attached  to  them  interiorly ;  the  radi- 
ated have  all  their  parts  attached  in  a  circular 
manner,  with  their  mouth  in  the  centre. 

Animal.  Adjective.  That  which  belongs  to 
or  concerns  animals. 

Animal  Acid.  An  acid  existing  in  animal 
bodies,  or  which  can  be  obtained  from  them. 

Animal  Alkali.     Ammonia  or  volatile  alkali. 

Animal  Charcoal,    See  Charcoal,  Animal 

Animal  Economy.  The  conduct  of  nature  in 
the  preservation  of  the  organism.  The  organ- 
ism itself. 

Animal  Heat.  The  heat  or  caloric  of  the  body 
of  a  living  animal,  resulting  from,  and  neces- 
sary to,  its  vitality,  and  which  enables  it  to 
preserve  nearly  a  uniform  temperature,  what- 
ever may  be  the  'external  changes. 

Animal  Jelly.     See  Gelatin. 

Animal  Kingdom.  The  whole  series  of  ani- 
mated beings,  from  man  to  the  lowest  zoophyte. 

Animal  Magnetism,  Mesmerism,  A  theory 
of  F.  Mesmer,  of  the  year  1776,  referring  all 
phenomena  of  life  to  a  magnetic  fluid,  univer- 
sally diffiised,  which  fluid,  it  is  alleged,  is  in- 
fluenced by  external  agents,  especially  by  cer- 
tain individuals  peculiarly  endowed  with  mag- 
netic power. 

Animal  Tis^sue.  A  common  name  for  any 
of  the  textures  which  form  the  elementary 
structures  of  the  body,  for  example :  Adenoid 
or  Betifonn  tissue  is  a  variety  of  tissue  found 
in  the  lymphatic  glands.  Adipose  tissue  is  a 
variety  of  areolar  tissue  forming  a  reservoir 
for  fatty  substances.  Areolar,  Cellular  or  Connec- 
five  tissue  is  composed  of  easily  distended  fibres? 
used  to  bind  the  various  pai-ts  of  the  body  to- 
gether. Connective  tissues  are  divided  into  three 
great  classes :  fibrous  connective  tissue,  carti- 
lage, and  bone.  Dentine  is  included.  Con- 
nective tissue  is  developed  from  the  mesoblast, 
M'hile  the  epithelium  originates  from  the  epi- 
blast. 
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Animal^cule.  A  very  small  animal,  in-, 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  A  miscroscopic  ani- 
mal. Those  best  known  are :  1.  Infusory  Ani- 
malcules Infusoria,  Observed  in  nearly  all  fluids 
impregnated  with  any  animal  or  vegetable 
substance.  2.  Spermatic  Animalcules.  Supposed 
to  have  been  discovered  in  the  semen. 

Animaliza^tion.  The  transformation  of 
the  nutritive  parts  of  food  into  the  living  struc- 
tures of  the  body. 

An^ion.  From  ava,  up,  and  eiui,  to  go.  A 
term  applied  by  Faraday  to  the  body  which 
passes  to  the  positive  pole — ^to  the  anode  of 
the  decomposing  body — as  it  is  separated  by 
electricity.  A  word  used  in  electrolysis  to 
designate  an  electro-negative  element. 

An^kle.     The  malleolus. 

Ankylobleph^aron.  From  ayrivlij,  a 
clasp,  and  p'lscbapov,  the  eyelid.  Adhesion  of 
the  eyelids  to  each  other. 

Ankylogios^sia.  From  ajKvAoc,  crook- 
ed, or  contracted,  and  yXuaoa,  the  tongue.  Re- 
stricted or  impaired  motion  of  the  tongue  due 
to  abnormal  shortness  of  the  fraenum  linguae. 
For  shortness  of  frsenum,  it  may  be  carefully 
clipped  through  with  a  curved  pair  of  scissors, 
the  points  being  directed  downwards,  and  the 
tongue  held  upwards  and-  backwards  with  the 
left  handle  of  a  director,  as  in  the  operation 
for  ranula. 

Ankyloiiieris^mus.  From  aynvlri,  a 
contraction,  and  fispoQ,  a  part.  Morbid  adhe- 
sion between  parts. 

Ankylo^sis.     See  Anchylosis. 

Ankylot^omus.  From  aymQiOQ,  crooked, 
and  TSfiveiv,  to  cut.     A  curved  knife. 

Anneal^.  From  the  Saxon,  Annelan,  to 
heat.  To  heat  and  cool  slowly,  as  glass,  gold, 
or  other  metals. 

Aillieal'ing'.  The  process  of  applying 
heat  to  a  metal  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
brittleness  and  increasing  its  ductility  and 
malleability.  Glass  is  rendered  less  frangible 
by  the  same  process.  Without  annealing,  glass 
flies  to  pieces  very  readily,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Prince  Rupert's  drops.  In  many  of  the  arts, 
the  process  of  annealing  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  and  in  none  more  so  than  that  of 
the  dentist.  Certain  forms  of  gold  employed 
for  filling  teeth,  unless  thoroughly  and  uni- 
formly annealed,  cannot  be  introduced,  in  a 
sufiiciently  thorough  and  substantial  manner, 
to  prevent  its  liability  of  coming  out,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  secure  the  perfect  preservation 
of  the  organ.     Recently  prepared  gold   foil 
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does  not  require  annealing,  but  after  it  has 
been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmospliere,  this  process  is  necessary. 

During  the  jjrocess  of  manufacturing  gold 
into  foil,  it  is  necessary  frequently  to  subject 
it  to  the  process  of  annealing,  which  consists 
after  it  is  reduced  to  leaves,  in  heating  each 
leaf  separately  to  a  cherry-red  heat,  either 
over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  on  a  plate 
of  stone  or  metal,  over  a  furnace.  But  in 
annealing  gold  foil,  different  methods  are 
adopted  by  different  manufacturers.  (See  Gold 
Foil.)  In  annealing  gold,  during  its  prepa- 
ration for  plate,  less  nicety  is  required.  It 
simply  consists  in  bringing  the  metal,  after  it 
has  been  cast  into  ingots,  before  it  be  planished, 
and  also  frequently  during  its  lamination,  to  a 
cherry-red,  by  putting  the  gold  upon  charcoal 
or  rather  peats,  which  have  a  more  equal  and 
lively  flame,  and  covering  it  quite  up  and  tak- 
ing care  that  the  thin  parts  of  the  gold  do  not 
become  hotter  than  the  thick.  When  the  gold 
has  by  this  process  acquired  its  proper  heat, 
it  should  be  removed  to  hot  ashes  to  cool, 
without  coming  in  contact,  more  than  possible' 
with  the  cold  air,  by  which  its  temperature 
would  be  too  suddenly  changed.  But  gold 
and  even  silver  are  not  so  much  affected  by  a 
sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold  as  are 
many  of  the  other  metals ;  yet  it  does,  to  some 
extent,  increase  their  brittleness.  See 
Gold,  Annealing  of. 

AniieFides.  •  Annelidm,  annellati;  from 
annulus,  a  little  ring.  The  lowest  order  of 
Cuvier's  class  Articulata.  Their  body  consists 
of  a  number  of  stegments,  each  of  which  is  a 
ring.  The  leech  and  earth-worm  belong  to 
this  order. 

An^lilllar.  Annularis;  from  annulus,  a 
ring.     Shaped  like  a  ring. 

Annular  Bone.  Oirculus  ossev^.  A  circular 
bone,  situated  before  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum in  the  foetus. 

Annular  Cartilage.  The  cricoid  cartilage  of 
the  larynx  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  ring. 

Annular  Ligaments.  A  name  given  to  certain 
ligamentous  bands,  as  the  annular  ligament  of 
the  radius,  which  is  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous 
structure,  and  which,  with  the  lesser  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  cubitus,  forms  a  ring  around  the 
head  of  the  radius ;  and  the  annular  ligaments 
of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  to  each  of  which 
there  are  two. 

Annular  Vein.     The  name  of  a  vein  situated 


between  the  annular,  or  ring  finger,  and  little 
finger. 

Ail^nularis.  The  finger  between  the 
little  and  middle  fingers  is  so  called  because 
this  is  the  one  on  which  the  wedding-ring  is 
worn. 

An^nulate.  Annulatus.  Furnished  with 
rings  or  belts ;  surrounded  by  rings. 

An'nulus.  A  ring.  In  Anatomy,  a  cir- 
cular orifice  traversed  by  a  tube,  vessel  or 
other  organs.  In  Botany,  the  name  of  the 
membrane  which  surrounds  the  stem  of  the 
fungi. 

Annulus  Abdominis.     The  abdominal  ring. 

Annulus  Albidus.  The  ciliary  ligament,  or 
circle. 

Annulus  Ovalis.  The  rounded  border  on  the 
septum,  occupying  the  place  of  the  foramen 
ovale  in  the  foetus. 

A'no.     A  prefix,  denoting  above. 

All''octe.  From  ava,  upward,  and  o6oq,  a 
way.  That  part  of  the  surface  of  a  body  de- 
composing under  the  influence  of  electricity? 
at  which  the  current  enters ;  the  plate  of  metal 
forming  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery. 

All''od.Oll.  From  a,  priv.,  and  odovg,  a 
tooth.  In  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
lamellibranchiate  bivalves,  the  shell  of  which 
has  no  articular  processes,  or  teeth,  at  the 
hinge. 

An^oclous.  Edentulus.  From  a,  priv.j 
and  odovc,   a  tooth.   Without  teeth  ;  toothless. 

All''oclyne.  Amdynm.  From  av,  priv., 
and  odvvrj,  pain.  A  medicine  which  relieves 
pain ;  as  opium  and  belladonna. 

Anodyne,  Hoffman's.  Spiritus  -^theris  Sul- 
phurici  Compos  itus  ;  which  see. 

An^odynia.  Absence  of  pain;  insensi- 
bility. 

Anod^yiuiin  Mar^tiale.  Ammonio- 
chloride  of  iron,  precipitated  from  water  by 
potassa. 

Anodynum  Minerale.     Nitrate  of  potassa. 

Anonialotro^pliy.  From  a,  priv.,  n/in?^^, 
regular,  and  rprxj)?/,  nourishment.  Irregular 
nutrition  of  organs. 

Anom^alous.  From  n,  priv.,  and  opaliOQ, 
regular.  Irregular ;  deviation  from  that  which 
is  natural  or  from  the  normal  order.  In 
Medicine,  something  unusual  in  the  symptoms 
which  properly  belong  to  a  disease.  In  Odontol- 
ogy, something  unnatural  in  the  conformation 
or  growth  of  a  tooth,  or  of  the  alveolar  arches ; 
and  in  Dental  Pathology,  in  the  phenomena 
of  the  diseases  to  which  the  teeth  are  liable. 
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Alloin''aly.  Deviation  from  ordinary 
laws ;  as  sometimes  seen  in  the  development  of 
certain  organs  or  parts  of  the  body. 

Anomalies  of  the  Teeth  and 
Maxillae.  These  may  consist  of  deviations 
of  structure  and  development  in  the  character 
of  the  teeth  and  jaws.  They  may  consist  of 
an  excess  or  deficiency  in  numbers,  a  lack  of 
individual  teeth  being  of  frequent  occurrence 
while  an  excess  of  such  teeth,  commonly 
known  as  "supernumerary  teeth,"  is  also  often 
met  with.  Multiple  or  third-dentition  is 
another  anomaly,  some  very  interesting  cases 
being  recorded.  The  total  absence  of  teeth  is 
another,  though  a  very  rare  anomaly.  Devia- 
tions from  the  normal  manner  of  arrangement 
of  the  teeth  are  very  common,  and  may  con- 
sist of  malformation  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  arch,  or  in  the  malposition  of  certain  teeth 
in  the  arch.  Other  anomalies  are  imbedded 
or  imprisoned  teeth,  migrated  or  misplaced 
teeth,  abnormal  size,  form  and  structure  of 
both  the  roots  and  crowns  of  teeth,  the  union 
of  two  or  more  teeth,  nodulated  teeth,  connate 
teeth  and  excess  and  deficiency  of  the  roots 
of  teeth. 

Ano^phrodis^iac.  From  av,  priv.,  and 
acfipo^LTi],  Venus.  A  medicine  which  reduces 
the  venereal  appetite.  The  opposite  of  Aphro- 
disiac. 

Anorex^ia.  From  av,  priv.,  and  ope^L^, 
appetite.  Want  of  appetite  without  loathing 
of  food. 

Anor^mal.  Abnormal;  from  anormis, 
without  rule.  Irregular;  not  in  accordance 
with  ordinaiy  laws. 

Anorthop^ia.  From  op-doQ,  upright,  and 
oTpic,  vision.  Visions  in  which  persons  are 
unable  to  determine  when  objects  are  not 
parallel  or  not  symmetrical. 

Anosmia.     Health. 

Anos^niia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  oafirj,  odor. 
Loss  of  the  sense  of  smelling. 

Ant,  Anti.  From  avn,  against.  Prefixes 
to  compound  words  which  signify  against, 
opposed  to,  counteracting,  &c. 

Antacids.  From  anti,  against,  and  acida, 
acids.  Agents  which  neutralize  acidity  by 
combining  with  the  acid  and  counteracting  it 
as  prepared  chalk  and  lime-water ,  also  medi- 
cines which  remove  acidity  in  the  stomach,  as 
the  carbonates  of  soda,  magnesia,  &c. 

Antag'^onist.  Antagonistes ;  counteract- 
ing. A  term  applied,  in  Anatomy,  to  muscles 
which  act  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  the 


flexors  and  extensors  of  a  limb.  It  is  also  a 
term  applied  to  drugs  that  neutralize  the 
therapeutic  effects  of  one  another. 

Antalgic.  From  avn,  against,  and  alyoc, 
pain.  Medicines  or  remedies  which  relieve 
pain. 

Antal^kaline.  From  avn,  against,  and 
alkali,  an  alkali.  That  which  neutralizes 
alkalies. 

Antaphrodis^iac.  AntaphrodWic ;  from 
avn,  against,  and  a(ppn6t(naKn^,  aphrodisiacal. 
A  term  applied  to  medicines  which  repress  the 
genital  appetite. 

Antapodo''sis.  From  avTa-odidu/nt,  I 
return  in  exchange.  Succession  and  return  of 
febrile  paroxysms. 

Antarthrit^ic.  Antarthriticus;  from  avn, 
against,  and  ap-&piTiQ,  gout.  Eemedies  against 
gout. 

Antebrach^ial.  Kelating  to  the  fore- 
arm. 

Antecenden^tia.  The  premonitory 
symptoms  of  disease. 

Antela^bia.  From  ante,  before,  and  labia, 
the  lips.     The  extremity  of  the  lips. 

Antem^basis.  From  avTL,  against,  and 
EjijiaLvu,  I  enter.  The  mutual  reception  of 
bones. 

Ante^rioi*  Awr^is.  The  name  of  a  mus- 
cle of  the  ear, 

Anterior  Intercostal  Nerve.  A  branch  of  the 
great  intercostal  nerve,  given  off"  in  the  thorax. 

Anterior  Splint.  A  splint  constructed  of 
iron  wire,  the  invention  of  Prof.  N.  E.  Smith, 
of  the  Univei-sity  of  Maryland,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures  of  the  leg.  By  the  use  of 
this  splint  the  patient  with  a  fractured  limb 
is  placed  in  a  position  of  ease  and  rest,  instead 
of  being  in  one  immovable  and  constrained. 

Antever'sion.  From  ante,  before,  and 
verto,  to  turn.  Displacement  of  the  uterus  in 
which  there  is  a  morbid  inclination  of  the  fun- 
dus forward. 

Ant'helix.     See  Antihelix. 

Anthelmin^tic.  Anthelminticus ;  from 
avn,  against,  and  s'A/Liivg,  a  worm.  A  remedy 
for  the  destruction  or  expulsion  of  worms. 

An^theniis.  From  avdeu,  to  blossom. 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Compositce.  The 
chamomile. 

Anthemis  Cotula.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  called  cotula  foetida.  Mayweed,  dog-fen- 
nel or  wild  chamomile. 

Anthemis  Nob'ilis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  chamomile. 
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Anihemis  Py'rethrum.  The  plant  from 
which  the  pyrethrum  is  obtained.  The  Span- 
ish chamomile  or  pellitory  of  Spain. 

Antlira^cia.  From  av^paS,  coal.  Car- 
buncular  exanthem.  An  eruption  of  imper- 
fectly suppurating  tumors,  with  indurated 
edges. 

Aii^tliracin.  A  volatile  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  distillation  of  coal  in  company 
with  naphilialin.     Formula,  C30H11. 

An^tliracite.  From  av&pa^,  a  burning 
coal.  A  species  of  stone  coal,  containing  no  bi- 
tuminous substance,  and  yielding  no  inflamma- 
ble gases  by  distillation. 

Antliraco^sis.  Anihrada  carbopalpebra- 
rum,  from  av^pa^,  coal.  A  species  of  carbun- 
cle, ^hich  attacks  the  eyelids  and  eyeballs. 

Alltlirax^.  From  av&pa^,  coal.  A  hard, 
circumscribed,  inflammatory  tmnor,  resem- 
bling a  boil,  seated  in  a  cellular  membrane 
and  skin  on  the  back,  which  soon  becomes  gan- 
grenous, and  discharges  an  exceedingly  fetid 
sanies.     A  carbuncle. 

Alltlirop^olite.  From  avdnuKog,  a  man, 
and  "^tOoQ,  a  stone.  A  petrifaction  of  human 
bones. 

Antliropol^Og"y.  Anthropologia,  from 
av&panoc,  a  man,  and  "^-oyo^,  a  discourse.  The 
doctrine  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
human  body. 

Antliropom^etry.  From  av-dpunog,  a 
man,  and  /tierpov,  measure.  The  admeasure- 
ment of  the  proportions  of  the  diflferent  parts 
of  the  human  body. 

Antliropot^oniy.  An^hropotmnia  ;  from 
ttvi^poTTOf,  a  man,  and  teimvu,  I  cut..  The  dis- 
section of  the  human  body. 

An^ti.  AvTt.  A  Greek  preposition  signi- 
fying against,  opposed  to. 

AntFades.     The  tonsils. 

Antiadi^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  ton- 
sils. 

Antia^gri.  From  avnac,  a  tonsil,  and 
ajpa,  a  prey.     Swelling  of  the  tonsils. 

Antibra^cliial  Aponeuro^sis.  A 
portion  of  the  aponeurotic  sheath  which  envel- 
ops the  whole  of  the  upper  limb  is  so  termed. 

Alltiln'O^lllic.  From  ai^ri  and  fipup.0Q, 
foetor.  A  deodorizer  or  deodorant.  An  agent 
that  destroys  ofiensive  odors — as  chloride  of 
soda,  etc. 

Anticar^diuiil.  From  nvn,  against,  and 
Kapdi.a ,  the  heart.  The  scrobiculus  cordis,  or 
pit  of  the  stomach. 

Anti^cheir.     The  thmnb. 


Anticne^mmin.     The  shin. 

An^tidote.  AnticVotum;  from  avn,  against, 
and  6l6ui-u,  I  give.  A  remedy  for  combating 
or  counteracting  the  effects  of  poison.  See 
Poisonrs. 

Antifeb''rile.  Antifebi-ilis ;  from  avrc. 
against,  and  febris,  a  fever.  A  febrifuge,  or 
that  which  opposes  fever. 

AntifCfb^rin.  Formula,  CaH^NO.  A 
white,  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  one  of  the  anti- 
pyretics.    Dose,  gr.  iv  to  xv. 

Antilie^iix.  From  avn,  against,  and  eli^, 
the  helix.  The  inner  circle  of  the  ear  is  so 
named  from  its  opposition  to  the  outer,  which 
is  called  the  helix. 

Antilitll^ics.  Antilithica ;  from  avrc, 
against,  ?udog,  a  stone.  Eemedies  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  urinary  calculi. 

Antilo^'billUl.  From  avri,  against,  and 
2.0 (ioc;,  the  bottom  of  the  ear.  That  part  of  the 
ear  which  is  opposite  the  lobe. 

AntilKlo^nial.  Antimonia^lis  ;  from  Anti- 
monium,  antimony.  A  preparation  in  which 
antimony  is  an  ingredient. 

Antimonial  Powder.  A  peroxide  of  anti- 
mony combined  with  phosphate  of  lime. 

Antimoiiia^Ie  Caust^icum.  Chloride 
of  antimony. 

Antiilio^nic  Acid.  Acidum  stibicum. 
A  combination  of  one  part  of  antimony  with 
five  of  oxygen  (SbOj).  Its  salts  are  called  an- 
timoniates.  The  best  known  of  these  is  anti- 
moniate  of  lead,  the  Naples  yellow  of  the 
painters. 

Aiitimo^nii  et  Potas^sse  Tar^tras. 
Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash.  Tartar 
Emetic. 

Antimonii  Oxydum.     Oxide  of  antimony. 

Antimonii  Sulphure^tum  Praecipitatum.  Pre- 
cipitated sulphuret  of  antimony. 

Antimonii  Sulphure^tum  Rubrum.  Ked  sul- 
phuret of  antimony. 

Antimonii  Tartarizati  Vinum.  Wine  of  tartar- 
ized  antimon)^. 

Antimonii  Vitrum.     Glass  of  antimony. 

Antiino^moiiS  Acid.  Acidum  stibiosum. 
A  white  powder  formed  by  oxidating  antimony 
with  nitric  acid.  Its  salts  are  called  anti- 
moniates.    It  colors  glass  and  porcelain  yeUow. 

Ajitimo^niimi  Diaphoret^icum. 
White  oxide  of  antimony. 

Antimo^ny.  Antlmonium.  From  avn, 
against,  and  fiovoc,  alone,  because  it  is  not  found 
alone;    or,    according    to    othei-s,   from    avri, 
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against,  and  nwine,  a  monk,  because,  as  some 
affirm,  Valentine,  by  a  careless  administration  of 
it,  poisoned  his  brother  monks.  Antimony  is 
a  heavy,  solid,  brittle  metallic  substance,  sel- 
dom found  in  its  native  state.  It  has  a  sKght 
inclination  to  a  metallic  lustre  and  a  steel- 
gray  color.  Its  symbol  is  Sb ;  its  combining 
number  129.24.    Sp.  gr.  6.8. 

Antlo<lontal''g"ic.  AntiodontaVgieas  ; 
from  avTL,  against,  and  oSovTa/.yia^  toothache. 
Eemedies     against    toothache.       See    Odost- 

TAIXJIA. 

Ail''tii>arasta^tis.  Inflammation  of 
Cowper's  glands. 

Antip^atliy.  Antipathia ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  Tiadog,  passion,  aflection.  Aver- 
sion to  particular  objects  or  things. 

Antiperistal^tic.  Antiperiskd^tmis ;  from 
avTfj  and  nepfareAAu,  I  compress  or  contract. 
Anything  which  obstructs  the  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  intestinal  tube. 

Ailtipliar''iilic.  AntipharmVcus ;  from 
avTL,  against,  and  fap/maov,  a  poison.  Preser- 
vatives against,  or  remedies  for  poison.  A 
counter-poison. 

AiitiiJlilogls'tic.  Antiphlogis^tieus ;  from 
avTij  against,  and  (p/^eyu,  I  burn.  That  which 
opposes  inflammation. 

Ajltiplas^tic.  From  avn,  against  and 
n?M(jau,  to  form.  Unfavorable  to  healing  or 
granulation,  disorganizing. 

Antipy^ic.  From  avn,  and  nvuv,  pus. 
Preventing  suppuration. 

Antipyi'e^sis.  From  avn,  against,  and 
TTvpEToc,  fever.  The  employment  of  antipy- 
retics in  fever. 

Antipyretic.  Antipyret'icus;  from  avn, 
against,  and  rrvpeTOQ,  fever.  Opposed  to  fever ; 
a  febrifuge.  Agents  which  have  a  special 
power  of  depressing  or  reducing  the  temper- 
ature of  fever.   Any  antifebrile  medicine. 

Antipy^rine.      Antipyrin,    Diniethyl-oxy- 
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alkaloid  obtained  by  -the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  coal-tar.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  gray- 
ish crystalline  powder,  of  a  slightly  bitter 
taste  and  soluble  in  water.  Dose:  gr.  v-x 
every  hour  for  two  or  three  hours.  It  reduces 
the  temperature  in  fevers,  causes  perspiration 
and  sometimes  vomiting,  but  no  serious  effect. 

Antipyrot^ic.  From  avn,  and  Trup,  fire. 
Curative  of  burns. 

Antiscorbii^tic.  Antkcorbu^ticus ;  from 
avn,  against,  and  scorbutus,  the  scurvy.  Eeme- 
dies for,  or  preventive  of  the  scurvy. 


Antisep^tic.  AntkepHicus;  from  avn, 
against,  aud  crjnu,  to  putrefy.  That  which  is 
opposed  to  putrefaction.  Applied  to  sub- 
stances which  possess  the  power  of  arresting 
the  processes  of  putrefaction.  The  most  im- 
portant antiseptics  are  corrosive  sublimate, 
iodoform,  iodol,  carbolic  acid,  thymol,  salicylic 
acid,  boric  acid,  eucalyptol,  &c. 

Antiseptic  Gauze.  Open  cotton  cloth  impreg- 
nated with  carbolic  acid,  resin  and  parafiin. 

Antiseptic  Ligature.  Catgut  or  other  material 
made  aseptic  by  immersion  in  antiseptic  solu- 
tions. 

Antispasniod^ic.  Antispasniod^ icus ;  from 
avn,  against,  and  aTrac/iog,  a  spasm.  That 
which  possesses  the  power  of  allaying  or  re- 
moving spasms,  and  composing  nervous  irri- 
tation without  any  special  or  decided  tendency 
to  the  brain. 

Antispas'tic.  From  avn,  and  a-au,  to 
draw.     Counteracting  spasm. 

Aatitlie'iiar.  Abductor  poUicis  pedis,  a 
muscle  of  the  foot. 

Antitrag"'icilS.  Anfitragus ;  a  small 
muscle  of  the  ear. 

Alltitrag'^US.  From  avn,  agauist,  and 
TpayoQ,  the  tragus.  An  eminence  opposite  the 
tragus  of  the  outer  ear. 

Alltizym.''ic.  From  avn,  and  (.vfiog,  yeast. 
That  which  prevents  or  arrests  fermentation. 

x\jit^lia.     A  syringe. 

Antnia  Gastrica.     Stomach  pump. 

Antod^jTlllS.     Anodyne. 

Ajitri^tis.  From  antrum,  a  cave,  and  itk, 
a  terminal  signifying  inflammation.  In- 
flammation of  any  cavity  of  the  body,  es- 
pecially of  the  maxillary  sinus. 

Aji^truiu.  Avrpov,  a  cave  or  cavern.  A 
cavit)^  which  has  a  small  opening  into  it. 

Antrum  Auris.     The  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

Antrum  Dentale.  The  pulp-cavity  of  a  tooth. 
See  Dental,  Cavity. 

Antrum  Highmorianum.  Antrum  of  High- 
more,  called  so  after  the  name  of  the  anato- 
mist who  gave  the  first  correct  description  of 
it.    See  Maxillary  Slnus. 

Antrum  Maxillare.     Maxillary  sinus. 

Antrum  Pylori.  A  cavity  of  the  stomach 
near  the  pylorus. 

Anil^l'ia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  ovpov,  urine. 
Literally, without  urine,  but  the  term  is  usually 
used  synonymously  with  ischuria,  retention  of 
urine. 

A^nus.  A  contraction  of  annulus,  a  ring. 
The  opening  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
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rectum.  The  term  anus  is  also  applied  to  an 
opening  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
which  communicates  with  the  fourth. 

Anus,  Artificial.  An  artificial  opening,  made 
to  supply  the  natural  anus. 

Anus,  Imperforate.  A  malformation  in 
which  the  anus  is  wanting.  Imperforation  of 
the  anus. 

An^vil.  A  mass  of  iron  with  one  smooth 
surface,  on  which  metals  are  hammered  and 
shaped.  It  is  used  by  smiths,  jewelers  and 
mechanical  dentists. 

Aor^ta.  From  aoprri,  a  vessel.  The  great 
trunk  of  the  arterial  system.  It  arises  from 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  passes  upward, 
forms  a  curve  and  descends  in  front,  rather  on 
the  left  side  of  the  spine,  into  the  abdomen. 
When  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  lumbar  vertebra  it  bifurcates  to  give 
origin  to  the  common  iliacs. 

Aorteurys^ma,  or  Aorteuris^ma, 
Aoprf/,  and  avevpvvco,  to  dilate.  Aneurism  of 
the  aorta. 

Aorti''tis.  From  aorta,  and  itis.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  aorta. 

Apalot^ica.  From  anaXorffc,  softness,  ten- 
derness. Accidental  lesions,  or  deformities  of 
soft  parts. 

Aparthrc'sis.  From  ano,  and  ap-&pog,  a 
joint.     Diarthrosis. 

Ap^atite.     Native  phosphate  of  lime. 

Apep^Sia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  nEirru,  to 
concoct.     Dyspepsia. 

Ape^rient.  Ape^riens ;  from  aperire,  to 
open.  A  mild  purgative,  or  medicine  which 
operates  gently  upon  the  bowels. 

Aperistat^mn.  Aperistation ;  a  small 
ulcer  not  surrounded  by  inflammation. 

Aper^tor  Oculi.  The  lavator  palpebraj 
superioris. 

A^'pex.  The  point  or  extremity  of  a  part, 
as  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  nose,  root  of  a  tooth, 
&c. 

Apaer^esis.  The  amputation  or  extirpa- 
tion of  a  superfluous  or  injured  part. 

Aplia^g-ia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  ^nyu,  I 
eat.     Inability  to  take  food. 

Aplia^sia.  From  a,  and  (pVfJ-i,  to  say.  A 
form  of  speechlessness  which  is  of  cerebral  ori- 
gin. 

Aplielx''ia.  From  a<p£?iKO),  I  separate  or  ab- 
stract. A  disease  which  induces  absence  or 
abstraction  of  the  mind. 

Aph^esis.  From  acbtTj/u,  I  relax.  The  re- 
mission or  cessation  of  a  disease. 


Ap^hodllS.     Excrement. 

ApllO''nia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  ^uv?/, 
the  voice.  The  loss  or  privation  of  voice. 
Aphonia  has  resulted  from  an  attack  of  tooth- 
ache. 

Aplirodisi^a.  From  a<j>po6iTri,  Venus. 
Venereal  commerce.     Puberty. 

Aplirodis^iac.  From  a(l>po6iaia,  venery. 
A  term  applied  to  food  or  medicine  which  ex- 
cites the  venereal  appetite. 

Aplirodis^ius  Morbus.    Syphilis. 

Apll^thse.  From  uktu,  I  inflame.  Aph- 
thae constitute  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
thrush,  a  disease  which  consists  of  roundish, 
pearl-colored  ulcere  or  vesicles,  upon  the 
tongue,  gums,  and  inner  walls  of  the  mouth, 
sometimes  extending  through  the  whole  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  generally  terminating 
in  curd-like  sloughs. 

Aphthous  ulcers  are  supposed  by  Professor 
Wood  to  be  the  result  of  vesicular  eruption  of 
the  mouth,  and  in  treating  of  the  disease,  he 
says :  "  The  vesicle  is  small,  oval,  or  roundish, 
white  or  pearl-colored,  and  consists  of  a  trans- 
parent serous  fluid  under  the  elevated  epithe- 
lium. In  a  few  days  the  epithelium  breaks, 
the  serum  escapes,  and  a  small  ulcer  forms, 
more  or  less  painful,  with  a  whitish  bottom, 
and  usually  a  red  circle  of  inflammation  around 
it.  The  vesicles  are  sometimes  distinct  and 
scattered,  sometimes  numerous  and  confluent- 
The  distinct  variety,  though  painful,  is  a  light 
affection,  continuing  in  general  only  a  few 
days  or  a  week,  and  is  usually  confined  to  the 
mouth.  It  produces  little  or  no  constitutional 
disorder,  though  it  may  be  associated  with 
fever  and  gastric  irritation  as  an  effect.  It  at- 
tacks equally  children  and  adults ;  but  it  is 
said  not  to  be  very  common  in  early  infancy. 
In  adults  it  is  frequently  occasioned  by  the  irri- 
tation of  decayed  teeth.  The  confluent  variety 
is  much  more  severe  and  obstinate.  This  fre- 
quently extends  to  the  fauces  and  pharynx, 
and  is  even  said  to  reach  the  intestinal  canal, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  aflfec- 
tion  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  mouth.  When  it  occupies  the 
fauces,  it  renders  deglutition  painful.  It  is 
sometimes  attended  with  gastric  uneasiness, 
vomiting,  and  intestinal  pains,  and  diarrhoea. 
Fever  occasionally  precedes  it,  and  it  moder- 
ates without  entirely  ceasing  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption.  The  fever  sometimes 
assumes  a  typhoid  character."  The  cause  of 
the  disease  is  obscure,  though  it  is,  probably, 
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dependent  upon  a  vitiated  state  of  the  humors 
of  the  body  and  acidity  of  the  gastric  juices. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  Professor 
Wood  says :  "  Magnesia  may  be  given  to  cor- 
rect acidity,  and  the  diet  regulated  by  the  state 
of  the  stomach.  In  the  severer  cases,  fever  should 
be  obviated  by  refrigerant  cathartics  and  di- 
aphoretics, and  by  a  liquid  farinaceous  or  de- 
mulcent diet.  When  the  disease  attacks  the 
fauces  or  pharynx,  it  occasions  painful  swallow- 
ing, and  is  attended  with  much  fever  and  strong 
pulse ;  general  bleeding  may  become  necessary, 
and,  subsequently,  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  throat.  Diarrhoea  must  be  counteracted 
by  the  usual  remedies  calculated  to  relieve  in- 
testinal irritation,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  especially  useful,  emollient  applica- 
tions to  the  abdomen,  and  the  warm  bath. 
When  the  fever  assumes  a  typhoid  form,  a  ton- 
ic and  supporting  treatment  may  be  required. 
"In  the  early  stages,  the  local  treatment 
should  consist  of  demulcent  applications,  as 
flaxseed  tea,  mucilage  of  gum  arable  or  almond 
emulsion,  with  or  without  a  little  laudanum, 
or  some  preparation  of  morphia.  But  after 
the  inflammation  has  somewhat  subsided,  and 
ulcers  are  left  indisposed  to  heal,  astringent 
washes  may  be  resorted  to.  Solutions  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc  and  alum ;  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid, 
and  sweetened  with  the  honey  of  roses ;  and  var- 
ious vegetable  astringent  and  tonic  infusions 
have  been  recommended.  The  author  usually 
employs  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water,  which  he  applies  by  means 
of  a  camel' s-hair  pencil,  exclusively  to  the 
ulcers,  with  the  almost  uniform  effect  of  dis- 
posing them  to  heal ;  and,  even  in  the  eruptive 
stage,  this  application  will  often  be  found  to 
effect  an  almost  immediate  cure." 

Dr.  Berg,  physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital 
at  Stockholm,  recommends  the  use  of  alkalies 
and  their  carbonates,  giving  the  preference  to 
soda,  for  correcting  the  disordered  condition  of 
digestive  functions,  arising  from  superabundant 
formation  of  lactic,  butyric,  acetic,  and  carbon- 
ic acids ;  and  when  excessive  development  of 
gas  ensues,  lime-water  and  magnesia ;  when  at- 
tended with  colicky  pains,  he  advises  the  use 
of  antispasmodics. 

With  regard  to  the  local  treatment,  the  last- 
named  writer  says :  "  After  the  aphthous  crusts 
fall  off,  little  more  is  necessary  than  to  wash 
the  affected  parts  with  soft  and  tepid  water ;  " 


he  also  advises  the  use  of  a  solution  of  subcar- 
bonate  of  soda  and  borax,  varying  the  strength 
according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Nitrate 
of  silver  has  been  used  in  some  cases  with  ad- 
vantage. 

When  it  occurs  in  females  during  lactation, 
weaning  the  child  is  sometimes  found  neces- 
sary. 

Aph'tlious.  Affected  with  aphthae. 
Apic^al  Space.  A  space  at  the  end  of 
the  root  of  a  tooth,  where  the  peridental 
membrane  is  thicker  than  on  the  sides  of  the 
root,  and  thus  forming  a  greater  space  in  the 
alveolus  or  socket  at  this  point  than  elsewhere. 
Periodontitis,  with  its  resultant  alveolar  abscess, 
begins  in  the  apical  space.  The  death  of  the 
pulp  precedes  the  inflammation. 

A'pin.     An  alkaloid  found  in  parsley. 
Apla'sia.     From  a,  priv.,  and  TrXaaau,  to 
form.     A  form  of  incomplete  structure,  on  ac- 
count of  the  non-formation  of  a  necessary  cell- 
group  during  the  developmental  stage. 

Aplas^tic.  From  a,  priv.,  and  ■nAaatyu,  to 
form.     Not  plastic,  structureless,  formless. 

Aplas'tic    Lyilipli.      A    non-fibrinous 
material  incapable  of  coagulation  or  organiza- 
tion.    A  product  of  inflammation  or  disease. 
Ap'lome.     The  name  of  a  very  rare  min- 
eral ;  a  variety  of  crystallized  garnet. 
Aplot'oniy.     A  simple  incision. 
Apneu^ria.     A,  and   Trvev,uuv,   the   lung. 
Absence  of  lungs. 
Apiieus^tia.     Apnoea. 
Apnoe'a.      From  «,  priv.,  and  ttveo,  I  re- 
spire. Difiicult  respiration.  Suffocation.  Breath- 
lessness.     Synonymous  with  asphyxia. 

A^po-.  Atto.  a  Greek  preposition,  sig- 
nifying from,  off,  out,  and  used  as  a  common 
prefix. 

Apoceno^sis.  From  anu.  out,  and  kedou, 
to  evacuate.  A  morbid  flux  of  blood  or  other 
fluids. 

Apoc^ope.  From  awo,  and  koktu,  to  cut- 
Abscission,  amputation,  extirpation.  Fracture 
with  loss  of  part  of  a  bone. 

Apoc^ynine.  A  bitter  principle  from 
Apocynum  canjiabinum,  or  Indian  hemp,  or 
Dogsbaue. 

Apocynum  Cannabi' num.  Indian  hemp. 
This  species  is  powerfully  emetic  and  cathar- 
tic, and  sometimes  produces  diuretic  and  di- 
aphoretic effects. 

Apogeu^sis.  From  aTto  and  yevopai,  to 
taste.     Impaired  sense  of  taste,  ageusta. 

Apolep^sis.     From  ano  and  Aapjiava  to 
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take  from.     A  suppression  or  retention  of  any 
of  the  natural  evacuations. 

Apom^'eli.  From  ano,  from,  and  fie^i, 
honey.  An  oxymel  or  decoction  made  of  honey. 

Aponiyle^nas.  From  awoiiiOCkaLvu,  I 
make  a  wry  mouth.  Projection  of  the  lips  by 
pressing  them  against  each  other ;  it  is  some- 
times a  symptom  of  disease. 

ApoHiyx^ia.    Nasal  mucus. 

Aponeuro^sis.  From  ano  and  vsvpov, 
a  nerve.  A  fibrous  or  tendinous  expansion, 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  nervous ;  hence 
its  name. 

Aponeurot^ic.  Kelating  to  aponeu- 
roses. 

ApO''nia.  From  n,  priv.,  and  irovog,  pain. 
Without  pain. 

Apopllleg"llia^sia.  From  ano  and  (pTiey/ia, 
phlegm.     A  discharge  of  mucus. 

Apopllleg'mat^ic .  ApophlegmaViem  / 
from  ano  and  <l>?iey/ua,  phlegm.  ApopJilegmat- 
izanHia.  Medicines  which  excite  mucous  secre- 
tions from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  nose,  etc. 

Apopll^ysis.  From  ano(pvu,  to  proceed 
from.  In  Anatomy,  a  projection  or  process  of 
a  bone.  In  Botany,  the  enlarged  base  of  the 
capsule  adhering  to  the  frondose  mosses. 

Apoplec^tic.  From  anon?i7j^/a,  apoplexy. 
Belonging  to  apoplexy. 

Ap''oplexy.  Apoplex^ia;  from  ano  and 
7r/lr/(7c7w,  to  strike  or  knock  down;  because, 
when  a  person  is  attacked  by  this  disease,  he 
suddenly  falls  down.  A  disease  characterized 
by  a  sudden  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  and 
stertorous  breathing.  The  term  is  used  by 
some  to  denote  a  sudden  efllision  of  blood  into 
the  substance  of  organs  or  tissues;  but  it  is 
usually  restricted  to  the  brain,  and  the  above 
are  among  the  phenomena  which  characterize 
cerebral  apoplexy. 

Apoplexy,  Cutaneous.  Sudden  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  skin  and  subjacent  cellu- 
lar tissue. 

Apoplexy,  Pulmonary.  A  violent  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  eflusion  into 
the  bronchial  cells,  followed  by  suffocation. 

Apopilix^is.  From  anonviyu,  I  strangle. 
Suffocation. 

ApC'ria.  From  a,  priv.,  and  nopog,  a 
duct.  Restlessness  caused  by  the  stoppage  of 
any  of  the  natural  secretions. 

Apo'sia.     Absence  of  thirst. 

Aposi'tia.  From  aro,  from,  and  niroc, 
food.     Loathing  of  food. 


ApospaS''nia.  From  anoannu,  to  tear 
off.  A  violent  severance  of  a  ligament  or 
tendon. 

ApospliacelFsis.  Mortification,  usually 
resulting  from  bandaging  wounds  and  frac- 
tures too  tightly. 

Apo^staxis.     Distillation. 

Aposte^ma.  From  apaTTJin,  to  depart 
from.     An  abscess. 

Apot^oma.     Amputation. 

Appara/tus.  From  apparo,  to  prepare. 
A  collection  of  instruments  or  means  for  any 
business  or  operation  whatever.  In  Anatomy, 
an  assemblage  of  organs  which  work  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  end,  or  a  system 
of  organs  formed  of,  a  similar  texture  or 
having  analogous  functions.  In  General  and 
Dental  Surgery,  a  collection  of  the  various  in- 
struments and  appliances  necessary  for  an 
operation  or  dressing;  also  certain  methods 
of  operating  for  stone.  In  Chemistry,  the  in- 
struments required  for  chemical  experiments 
and  investigations. 

Apparatus,   Dental.      See   Dental  Appa- 

EATXJS. 

Appendic^ula.     A  small  appendage. 

Appendicula  Caeci  Vermiformis.  A  vermic- 
ular process,  about  four  inches  long,  of  the 
size  of  a  goose-quill,  which  hangs  from  the 
intestinum  csecum  of  the  human  body. 

Appendicula  Cerebri.    The  pituitary  gland. 

Appenclic^ulse  Epiploicse.  The  adi- 
pose appendices  of  the  colon  and  rectum, 
which  are  filled  with  adipose  matter. 

Appen'clix.  From  appendere,  to  hang- 
to.  An  appendage ;  something  added  to  a 
principal  or  greater  thing,  though  not  neces- 
sary to  it.  In  Anatomy,  a  part  attached  to,  or 
continuous  with,  an  organ. 

Appendix  Auricularis.  A  process  of  the 
anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  auricles  of  the 
heart. 

Ap^petency.  From  appetere,  to  desire. 
The  disposition  of  organized  beings  to  imbibe 
and  appropriate  such  substances  as  serve  to 
support  and  nourish  them ;  also,  ardent  desire 
for  an  object. 

Ap''petite.  From  appetei-e,  ad,  and  petere, 
to  desire.  An  internal  desire,  which  warns 
us  of  the  necessity  of  exerting  our  digestive 
or  generative  functions;  a  relish  for  food;  a 
desire  for  sensual  pleasures. 

Ap^ple,  Acid  of.     Malic  acid. 

Apple,  Adam's.     See  Pomum  Ad  ami. 

Apple  of  the  Eye.     The  pupil. 
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Appllca^'tion.  Applicatio;  from  appli- 
care,  to  apply.  In  Therapeutics,  external  rem- 
edies, as  opposed  to  medicines  designed  to  be 
given  internally. 

Apposi^tion.  Adding  to,  sitting  to,  ad- 
dition, accretion.  In  Dental  Prosthesis,  it  is 
sometimes  employed  synonymously  with  co- 
aptation. 

Aptys^tos.  From  a,  priv.,  and  nrvw,  I 
spit.     Without  expectoration. 

Apyret^ic.  Apyret'icus;  from  a,  priv., 
and  TTvp,  fire.  Without  fever.  A  word  ap- 
plied to  those  days  in  which  there  is  no  par- 
oxysm of  disease. 

Apyi'ex^ia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  Trvpe^'ic, 
fever.  Absence  of  fever.  Intermission  be- 
tween the  febrile  paroxysms. 

Apyr^OllS.  From  a,  priv.,  and  rrvp,  fire. 
A  term  applied  to  substances  which  contain  a 
strong  heat  without  change  of  shape  or  other 
properties ;  refractory. 

A^qiia.  U.  S.  Any  natural  water  of 
good  quality.  This  substance,  when  in  a  pure 
state  is  a  transparent  liquid,  without  color, 
taste  or  smell,  and  is  composed  of  one  part 
hydrogen  and  eight  of  oxygen,  by  weight,  and 
of  two  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  by  vol- 
ume. 

Aqua  Ac/'c/i  Carbonic/.  Carbonic  acid  water. 
Artificial  seltzer  water. 

Aqua  Ammonioe.     Water  of  Ammonia. 

Aqua  Amygdala' rum  Concentra'ta.  Water  of 
bitter  almonds. 

Aqua  Calcis.     Lime  water. 

Aqua  Calcis  Composita.  Compound  lime 
water. 

Aqua  CamphoroB.     Camphor  water. 

Aqua  Carbanatis  Sodce  Acidula.  Acidulous 
water  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Aqua  Carui.     Caraway  water. 

Aqua  Cassice.     Water  of  cassia. 

Aqua  Chalybea'ta.  An  artificial  mineral 
water,  consisting  of  citrate  of  iron  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  flavored 
by  a  little  aromatic  syrup. 

Aqua  Chlorinii.     Chlorine  water. 

Aqua  Cinnamomi.     Cinnamon  water. 

Aqua  Distillata.     Distilled  water. 

Aqua  Ex  Nive.     Snow  water. 

Aqua  Florum  Aurantii.     Orange  flower  water. 

Aqua  Flu  vial  is.     River  water. 

Aqua  Fceniculi.     Fennel  water. 

Aqua  Fontana.     Spring  water. 

Aqua  Fortis.     W^eak  and  impure  nitric  acid. 

Aqua  Glacies.     Ice  water. 


Aqua  Lauro-cerasi.     Cherry-laurel  water. 

Aqua  Marina.     Sea  water.    Salt  water. 

Aqua  Menthce  Piperitce.     Peppermint  water. 

Aqua  Menthce  Pulegii.     Pennyroyal  water. 

Aqua  Menthce  Viridis.     Spearmint  water. 

Aqua  Picis  Liquidce.     Tar  water. 

Aqua  Pimentce.     Pimento  water. 

Aqua  Pluvial  is.     Rain  water. 

Aqua  Regia.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and  mu- 
riatic acids. 

Aqua  Rosce.     Rose  water. 

Aqua  Sambuci.     Elder  water. 

Aqua  Styp'tica.  A  powerful  astringent,  com- 
posed of  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina, and  sulphuric  acid. 

Aqua  Tepida.     Lukewarm  water. 

Aqua  Vitoe.     Brandy. 

Aqua  Vulneraria.  From  vulnus,  a  wound. 
A  remedy  applied  to  wounds  ;  arquebusade. 

A^quje  Distilla^tte.  Distilled  waters, 
made  by  distillation;  also  by  putting  mint, 
pennyroyal,  &c.,  into  a  still  with  water,  and 
drawing  off  as  much  as  is  impregnated  with 
the  properties  of  the  plants. 

Aquce  Ferro'sce.  Mineral.  Chalybeate 
waters. 

Aquae  Minera'les.     Mineral  waters. 

Aquce  Stillati'tice  Simplices.  Simple  distilled 
waters. 

Aquce  Stillati'tice  Spirituosce.  Spirituous  dis- 
tilled water. 

Aq''ll8ecluct.  Aquceduc'tus ;  aqueduct; 
from  aqua,  water,  and  ducere,  to  convey.  In 
Anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  certain  canals,  oc- 
curring in  different  parts  of  the  body,  because 
they  were  supposed  to  carry  water. 

Aquceduct  of  Fallo'pius.  A  canal  in  the  pe- 
trous portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  first  accu- 
rately described  by  Fallopius. 

Aquceduct  of  Sylvius.  A  canal  communi- 
cating between  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles 
of  the  brain. 

Aqusediic'tus  Cer^ebri.     See  Infun- 

DIBULUM  OF  THE  BrAIN. 

Aquceductus  CochHece.  A  narrow  canal  pro- 
ceeding from  the  tympanic  scala  of  the  coch- 
lea to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  pars  petrosa. 

Aquceductus  Vestib'uli.  A  canal  proceeding 
from  the  vestibule  near  the  common  orifice  of 
the  two  semicircular  canals,  and  opening  at  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  pars  petrosa. 

A^queous.  Watery ;  composed  of  water, 
or  resembling  it  in  color  and  consistence. 

Aqueous  Humor  of  the  Eye.  The  limpid 
fluid  which  fills  both  chambers  of  the  eye. 
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Aquila  Alba  Philosopho'rum.  Aquila  alba 
Ganymodis.     Sublimated  sal  ammoniac. 

A^quilge  Ve^nse.     The  temporal  veins. 

Aquu^la.  Diminutive  of  aqua,  water. 
Hydatid.     A  small  aqueous  tumor. 

Aquula  Acous'iica.  The  fluid  iu  the  cavity 
of  the  vestibule  of  the  internal  ear. 

Ai'^abic  GiHii.     See  Acacia  Gum. 

Ar^abiil.  The  chief  constituent  of  Gum 
Arabic.     Formula,  Ci.,HioOio- 

Aracll^lioid.  ArachnoVdes ;  from  apaxvv, 
a  spider,  or  spider's  web,  and  ei6oc,  likeness. 
Cobweb-like. 

Arachnoid  Membrane.  Membrana  arachncddes. 
A  thin  membrane,  without  vessels  and  nerves, 
between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  surround- 
ing the  cerebrum',  cerebellum,  medulla  oblong- 
ata, and  medulla  spinalis.  Its  use  is  to  pro- 
tect the  brain,  and  to  secrete  a  fluid  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  in  a  proper  condition. 

Aracli^noiditis,  or  Aracli^nitis. 
Inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  membrane. 

Arseom^eter.  Areometer.  From  apaioc, 
thin,  and  fj.eTpnv,  a  measure.  Hydrometer. 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  specific 
gravity  or  strength  of  liquids. 

Arseo^tica.  From  apaiou,  to  rarefy. 
Medicines  supposed  to  possess  the  quality  of 
rarefying  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Ara^lia  Spiliosa.  Angelica  tree  ;  tooth- 
ache tree ;  prickly  ash.  An  indigenous  arbores- 
cent shrub,  possessing  stimulant  and  diaphor- 
etic properties.  An  infusion  of  the  recent 
bark  is  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Aranea^rum  Tela.  Cobwebs.  The 
web  of  the  common  house-spider.  It  is  often 
used  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  ague  ;  also,  for 
arresting  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  slight 
wound. 

Aran^tii  Cornora.  The  tubercules  on 
the  semilunar  valves  of  the  great  arteries  at 
their  origin.  So  called  from  Julius  Csesar 
Arantius,  an  anatomist  of  Bologna,  born  in 
1571,  who  first  described  them. 

Arc.  From  arcus,  an  arch.  Arch ;  a  term 
applied  in  Anatomy  to  any  part  which  has  the 
shape  of  an  arch. 

Ar^ca  Cornells.     The  pericardium. 
Arcanum  Tartari.     Acetate  of  potassa. 
Arch,    Alve^olar.       See     Alveolae 
Arches. 

Arch,  Anastomo^tic.  The  union  of  two  ves- 
sels, which  anastomose  by  describing  a  curved 
line. 

Arch,  Den'tal.     See  Dental  Arches. 


Arch,  Fem'oral.  An  arch  formed  over  the 
concave  border  of  the  pelvis. 

Arch  of  the  Aorta,  The  curved  parts  be- 
tween the  ascending  and  descending  portions, 
Archies  of  the  Palmate.  Two  in  num- 
ber on  each  side  of  the  throat,  one  called  the 
anterior,  the  other  the  posterior.  See  Palate, 
Arches  of. 

Ar^chil.  A  violet-red  dye,  or  paste,  pre- 
pared from  Lichen  roccella,  and  other  species 
of  Liciien,  called  Roccella  tinctoria,  and  faciformis. 
The  plant  Liciien  roccella,  reduced  to  a  pulp  and 
treated  with  impure  ammoniacal  liquor,  yields 
a  rich  purple  tincture,  called  litmus  or  turn- 
sole, used  in  chemistry  as  a  test  for  acids. 

Ar''ciforin.  From  arcus,  a  bow,  and  forma, 
likeness.  A  term  applied  by  Solly  to  a  set  of 
curved  fibres  proceeding  from  the  corpus  pyram- 
idale,  beneath  the  corpus  olivare,  to  the  cere- 
bellum. 

Arcta^tio.  From  arcto,  1  make  narrow. 
Contraction  of  a  natural  opening,  as  of  a  canal. 
A  constipation  of  the  intestines  from  inflam- 
mation. 

Arctu^ra.  From  aixto,  I  straighten.  In- 
flammation of  the  finger  caused  by  a  nail  grown 
into  the  flesh. 

ArcuaFis.  Arcuo,  to  bend  like  a  bow. 
Applied  to  the  coronal  suture,  and  to  the  temp- 
oral bones. 

Arcvia^tio.  From'  arcus,  a  bow.  An  ant- 
erior gibbosity  of  the  sternum,  dorsal  vertebrae, 
or  tibia. 

Ar^CJlIa  Cornells.     The  pericardium. 
Ar^Clllge.     A  diminutive  of  area,  a  chest. 
The  sockets  of  the  eyes. 

Ar^CUS  Seni^Us.  Opacity  around  the 
cornea,  occurring  in  advanced  life. 

Ar^dent.  Ardens;  from  ardere,  to  burn. 
Burning  or  ardent ;  applied  to  fevers ;  also  to 
alcoholic  spirits. 

Ar^dor.  From  ardere,  to  burn.  Burning 
or  intense  .heat. 

Ardor  Febri'lis.     Feverish  heat. 
Ardor  Uri^nce.  A  scalding  sensation  produced 
by  the  urine  in  the  urethra. 
Ardor  Ventric'uli.     Heartburn. 
A^rea.     A  vacant  space ;  a  term  applied 
by  Celsus  to  two  kinds  of  baldness:  1.  Area 
diffluem,  consisting  of  bald  plots  on  the  scalp  of 
an  indeterminate  figure ;  and  2.  Area  serpens, 
baldness  commencing  at  the  occiput  and  wind- 
ing to  each  ear,  and  sometimes  to  the  forehead. 
Area  Pellu'cida.     The  areated  space  formed, 
after  a  few  hom-s,  around  the  first  trace  of  the 
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embryo  in  the  incubated  egg,  by  the  middle 
portion  of  the  germinal  membrane. 

Area  Vasculo'sa.  The  second  space  around 
the  area  pellucida,  in  which  blood-vessels  are 
formed. 

Area  Vitelli^na.  A  third  space,  surrounding 
the  area  vasculosa,  which  ultimately  incloses 
the  whole  yolk. 

Are'ca  Cat^eclill.  Areca  Indica.  From 
the  nut  of  this  plant  two  kinds  of  catechu  are 
extracted,  the  cuttacamboo  and  cashcutti. 

Arefac'tion.  The  process  of  drying  sub- 
stances previously  to  pulverizing  them. 

Arena^tio.  From  arena,  sand.  A  sand- 
bath,  or  the  application  of  hot  sand  to  the  body. 
In  Anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  the  small  inter- 
stices of  the  cellular  or  other  tissues ;  and  in 
Pathology,  to  an  inflamed  ring  around  the  pus- 
tules. 

ArC'ola.  A  diminutive  of  area,  a  void 
space.  The  circle  which  surrounds  the  nipples 
of  females.  In  Pathology,  the  disk  which 
surrounds  pustular  inflammations  of  the  skin, 
also  interstices  between  fibres.  See  Are- 
ola. 

Are^olae.  The  plural  of  are^ola,  is  used  by 
anatomists  to  denote  the  interstices  between 
the  fibres  of  an  organ,  or  between  vessels  inter- 
lacing with  each  other. 

Arc'olar.     Appertaining  to  an  areola. 

Areolar  Tissue.  Cellular  tissue.  It  is  the 
third  variety  of  connective  tissue,  the  other  two 
being  bone  and  cartilage.  It  is  a  soft,  filament- 
ous substance,  possessing  considerable  elasticity 
and  tenacity.  It  is  situated  immediately  below 
the  skin,  and  extends  between  and  forms  the 
sheaths  of  the  muscles.  Divided  into  areolae 
or  small  spaces. 

Areoni^eter.    See  Areometer. 

Ar^g'eina.  From  apyog,  white.  A  small 
white  ulcer  of  the  eye. 

Ar^g'entan.  German  silver ;  an  alloy  of 
copper,  nickel  and  zinc. 

Ar^gentate  of  Ammo^nia.  Fulmi- 
nating silver. 

Ar'g-enti  Ni'tras.  ArgenHum  Mtra'tum  ; 
caustieumlunare.  Nitrate  of  silver.  Lunar  caus- 
tic; a  white  salt,  in  the  form  of  hard  brittle 
sticks,  having  an  intensely  bitter  taste;  is 
deemed  tonic,  alterative,  and  antispasmodic,  as 
an  internal  remedy ;  and  externally  it  is  em- 
ployed as  a  vesicant,  stimulant,  alterative,  and 
escharotic.  For  dental  uses,  see  Gorgas'  Dental 
Medicine. 

Arg-entif'erous.     Argentum,  silver,  and, 


fero,  to  bear.  Accidentally  containing  silver. 
Applied  to  minerals  or  ores. 

Arg-en^tuill.  Ar^ gyrus  ;  from  apyoq,  white ; 
because  it  is  of  a  white  color.  Silver ;  Ag.^108. 
A  malleable,  ductile  metal  of  a  brilliant  white 
lustre. 

Argentum  Folia^tum.  Silver  leaf.  This, 
when  not  too  thin,  is  sometimes  used  for  filling 
teeth,  but  in  consequence  of  its  hardness  and 
great  liability  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  secre- 
tions of  the  mouth,  it  is  seldom  employed  for 
this  purpose.     Tin  is  by  far  preferable. 

Argentum  Nitras  Fusum.  Stick  caustic  con- 
taining 4  per  cent,  of  silver  chloride.  For 
local  use. 

Argentum  Musi^vum.  Mosaic  silver ;  a  pre- 
paration of  tin  and  bismuth  melted  together, 
with  the  addition  of  quicksilver. 

Argentum  Nitra'tum.  Nitrate  of  silver. 
Lunar  caustic.  Argentic  Nitrate.  A  powerful 
astringent,  also  escharotic.  It  stains  the  skin 
and  other  tissues  black.  In  small  doses  it 
stimulates  the  heart  and  nerve  centres.  Used 
as  a  styptic  in  alveolar  hemorrhage ;  also  to 
obtund  dentine.     Dose  1^  to  J  grain. 

Argentum  Vi^rum.     Quicksilver;  mercury. 

Arg'iFla.  From  apyog,  white.  Argil; 
white  clay.     See  Alumina. 

Argilla  Pu'ra.     Pure  argil,  or  alumina. 

Argilla^ceous .  Of,  or  belonging  to  argil- 
la,  or  aluminous  earth,  clay. 

Argillaceous  Tooth  Polisher.  See  Tooth 
Polisher,  Argillaceous. 

Ar^gilloid.  Argilla,  clay,  and  eidog,  a  form. 
Besembling  argil. 

Arici^na.  An  alkaloid,  analogous  in  its 
properties  to  cinchona  and  quinia,  found  in 
Cusco  bark. 

Axicl^ity.  Arid^itas.  A  term  employed 
in  Pathology  to  express  dryness  of  any  part, 
especially  of  the  chin  and  tongue. 

Arid^ium.  A  metal  discovered  by  M. 
Ulgren,  of  Stockholm.  It  is  found  in  the  min- 
eral chromate  of  iron  of  Eeoras.  Its  oxides 
are  analogous  to  those  of  iron,  but  exhibit  dis- 
tinct reactions. 

Aristolocliia  Serpenta^ria.  Virginia 
snakeroot.  This  species  of  Aristolochia  is  an 
herbaceous  plant  with  a  perennial  root,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  slender  fibres,  proceeding 
from  a  short,  horizontal  caudex.  It  is  a  stim- 
ulant, tonic,  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and 
when  taken  in  large  doses  occasions  nausea, 
griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  sometimes  vomit- 
ing and  dysentery  tenesmus. 
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Arkan^sas  Stone.  A  stone  used  by 
dentists  for  removing  file-marks  from  the  sur- 
face of  a  filling  and  smoothing  the  abraded 
surface  of  tooth  tissue. 

Al'in.  Brachiiim.  That  part  of  the  upper 
extremity  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow. 

Arme^nian  Bole.  See  Bole,  Arme- 
nian. 

Armil^la.  Armilla,  a  bracelet.  The  name 
of  the  membranous  ligaments  confining  the 
tendons  of  the  carpus. 

Armora^cise  Radix.  The  root  of  the 
CocMearia  annoraxiia.  Horse-radish  root.  See 
Horse-radish. 

Ar^nica.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Gonvpositoi. 

Arnica  Monta'na.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  arnica  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  Leop- 
ard's-bane.  The  plant,  flowers  and  root  are 
narcotic,  stimulant,  emmenagogue  and  diuretic, 
and  have  been  used  in  amaurosis,  paralysis,  all 
nervous  affections,  rheumatism,  gout,  etc.  The 
plant  applied  to  bruises  is  also  efficacious ;  also 
the  tincture.  Large  doses  are  dangerous,  act- 
ing as  an  acro-narcotic  poison.  The  antidote 
is  vinegar.  Dose,  gr.  v  to  x  of  the  powder ; 
of  the  tincture  gtt.  xx  to  f  ,^  j.  In  Dental  Prac- 
tice the  tincture  of  isrnica  is  employed  for  irri- 
table pulps  of  teeth,  also  in  periodontitis  to 
prevent  suppuration,  and  for  wounds  of  mucous 
membrane.  Largely  diluted,  it  forms  an  effi- 
cient mouth-wash  during  operations  on  the 
teeth.     It  also  prevents  ecchymosis. 

Ar''nicin.  Amici^na.  A  bitter  resin,  the 
active  principle  of  Arnica  Montana. 

Aro^ma.  Apoafj,,  perfume;  from  apt,  in- 
tensely, and  ot^u,  to  smell.  Spiritus  rector.  The 
odorous  principle  of  plants  and  other  sub- 
stances. 

Aromat^ic.  Aromat'icus ;  from  apofia, 
an  odor.  Anything  which  has  a  grateful,  spicy 
scent  and  an  agreeable,  pungent  taste,  as  cin- 
namon, ginger,  cardamoms,  mint,  etc. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid.  See  Sulphuric 
Acid,  Aromatic. 

Aromatic  Vinegar.  An  acetic  solution  of 
camphor,  oil  of  cloves,  rosemary  and  lavender. 

Axraclie^ment.  From  arracher,  to  tear 
out.  The  separation  of  a  part  of  the  body, 
tearing  it  from  the  part  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected. The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth. 

Ajp^raplion.  From  o,  priv.,  and  pa6r;,  a 
suture.  Without  suture.  A  term  applied  to 
the  cranium  when  it  has  no  sutures. 


Avrhoe^'a.  From  »,  priv.,  and  per^,  I  flow. 
The  suppression  of  any  natural  flux.  Amenor- 
rhoea. 

Arriere''  Dent.  Dens  serot^inus.  A  wis- 
dom tooth. 

Ar^row  Koot.  The  fecula  of  the  root 
of  the  Maranta  arundvnacea,  a  plant  which 
grows  in  the  West  Indies.     See  Maranta. 

Arse/niate.  From  arsenicnm,  arsenic.  A 
salt  formed  by  a  combination  of  arsenic  acid 
with  salifiable  bases. 

Arseniate  of  Ammonia.  Ammonia}  arsenias. 
A  crystallized  salt,  formed  by  a  combination  of 
arsenic  acid  and  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. 

Arseniate  of  Iron.  Ferri  arsenias.  A  salt 
formed  by  double  decomposition  by  adding  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  one  of  arseni- 
ate of  soda.  It  precipitates  in  the  form  of  a 
dirty  green  powder. 

Ar''seniC.  Arsenicum.  The  name  of  a 
metal  of  a  blackish  or  steel-gray  color.  It  is 
found  native  as  an  oxide  and  a  sulphuret.  Its 
symbol  is  As ;  its  combining  number  753.  Ar- 
senic and  its  various  preparations  are  among 
the  most  active  of  all  poisons.  The  only 
known  antidote  is  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  or 
peroxide  of  iron.  It  should  be  preceded  by 
the  use  of  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump.  See 
Arsenious  Acid. 

Arsenic  Acid.     Acidum  Arsenicum. 

Arsenic,  Iodide  of.  Arsenici  lodidum.  A 
combination  of  arsenic  and  iodine.  Used  in 
cutaneous  diseases;  also  in  form  of  an  oint- 
ment in  the  proportion  of  three  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  lard.  Internally  the  dose  is  a  tenth 
of  a  grain. 

Arsenic,  Oxide  of.  White  arsenic.  Arse- 
nious acid. 

Arsenic,  iVfiite.  Oxide  of  arsenic,  or  arse- 
nious acid. 

Arsen'ical  Caus^tic.  A  preparation 
composed  of  two  parts  of  levigated  antimony 
and  one  of  white  arsenic. 

Arsenica/  Paste.  Pdte  Arsenicale.  A  French 
composition,  used  as  an  application  to  malig- 
nant ulcers,  composed  of  seventy  parts  of  cin- 
nabar, twenty-two  parts  of  dragon's  blood  and 
eight  parts  arsenious  acid,  made  into  a  paste 
with  saliva. 

Arsenica^lls  Liiquor.  Fowler's  solu- 
tion ;  arsenical  solution. 

Arsen^icum  Album.    White  arsenic. 

Arse-nious  Acid.  White  arsenic.  Ox- 
ide of  arsenic.     This  compound  is  prepared 
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by  digesting  the  metal  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 
It  combines  with  the  earthy  and  alkaline 
bases,  forming  arsenites.  In  small  doses  of  -^^ 
to  j^2  ■  of  ^  grain  it  is  tonic,  alterative  and  an- 
tiperiodic,  while  in  large  doses  it  is  a  virulent, 
irritant  poison. 

This  powerful  agent  has  been  extensively 
employed,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  for 
destroying  the  pulps  of  decayed  teeth,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  great  liability  of  a  tooth, 
after  the  destruction  of  its  lining  membrane, 
to  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
dental membrane  and  abscesses,  its  indiscrimi- 
nate use  is  rapidly  falling  into  disrepute. 

Dr.  Spoouer,  of  Montreal,  was  the  firet  to 
use  arsenious  acid  for  the  destruction  of  an 
exposed  dental  pulp,  but  the  discovery  was 
hrst  made  known  to  the  dental  profession  by 
his  brother.  Dr.  S.  tSpooner,  of  New  York, 
through  the  medium  of  a  popular  treatise  on 
the  teeth,  published  in  1836. 

The  application  of  a  fortieth  or  fiftieth  part 
of  a  grain,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  sul- 
phate of  morphia,  to  an  exposed  dental  pulp, 
will  destroy  its  vitality  in  from  three  to  seven 
hours,  and  often  without  causing  any  unpleas- 
ant sensation,  but  in  most  instances  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  more  or  less  pain.  It  should  always 
be  used  with  great  care,  to  prevent  it  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  or  from  becoming  displaced  and 
being  swallowed.  To  prevent  any  accident  of 
this  sort,  the  cavity  in  the  tooth  should  be 
tightly  and  securely  sealed  up  with  wax.  or 
cotton  saturated  with  sandarach  varnish.  The 
following  preparations  known  as  nerve  paste 
are  in  use :  1% . — Arsenipus  acid,  gr.  xxx ;  Sul- 
phate of  morphia,  gr.  xx ;  Creasote,  q.  s.  M. 
To  form  a  thick  paste.  R . — Arsenious  acid, 
gr.  X ;  Sulphate  of  morphia,  gr.  xx ;  Creasote, 
q.  s.  M.  To  form  a  thick  paste.  Dr.  Kirk's 
formula  is  Arsenious  acid,  in  flne  powder,  gr. 
XX ;  cocaine  hydrochlorate,  gr.  xx ;  menthol, 
cryst.,  gr.  v ;  glycerine  enough  to  form  a  stifi" 
paste.  M.  Arsenious  acid  is  also  employed 
to  obtund  sensibility  of  dentine,  but  is  a  dan- 
gerous agent,  as  its  efiects  often  extend  to  the 
pulp  of  the  tooth.  The  opinion  so  generally 
entertained  that  danger  to  the  peridental  i 
membrane  and  socket  of  the  tooth  might  re- 
sult from  allowing  the  arsenious  acid  to  re- 
main longer  in  the  pulp  cavity  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  devitalization  of  that  organ,  is 
combated  by  Dr.  Flagg.  The  theory  so  long 
held  that  arsenic  is  soluble  in  creasote  is  also 


disproved ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  addition 
of  morphia  is  useful  in  allaying  the  pain  inci- 
dent to  the  action  of  the  arsenic.  See  Gorga^ 
Dental  Medicine. 

Ar^senis  Potas^sae.  Arsenite  of  pot- 
ash. 

Ar^senite.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  arsenious  acid  with  a  base. 

Arsenite  of  Copper.     Scheele's  gi-een. 

Arsenite  of  Potash.     Liquor  arsenicalis. 

Ajfsenovi^nic  Acid.  An  acid  produced 
by  the  action  of  arsenic  upon  alcohol. 

Art.  The  application  of  a  system  of  rules 
to  the  performance  of  certain  actions. 

Art,  Dental.  The  application  of  the  rules 
of  dental  surgery  to  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  teeth  and  the  replacement  of  the 
loss  of  these  organs. 

Arte^ria.  From  arjp,  air,  and  T7/psiVj  to 
keep,  because  it  was  supposed  by  the  ancients 
that  they  contained  air.     An  artery. 

Arte^riee  Aclipo^sse.  The  arteries 
which  secrete  the  fat  about  the  kidneys. 

Arte^rial.  Arterio^sus.  Belonging  to  the 
arteries. 

Arterial  Blood.  The  red  blood  is  so  called 
because  it  is  contained  in  the  arteries.  The 
pulmonary  veins  also  contain  red  blood,  on 
which  account  they  have  been  called  arterial 
veins. 

Arterial  System.  All  the  arteries  of  the 
body. 

Arterializa^tion.  The  conversion  of 
the  venous  into  arterial  blood ;  a  term  applied 
to  the  change  which  the  blood  undergoes  as  it 
passes  through  the  lungs,  produced  by  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  absorption 
of  oxygen. 

Axteri^ola.     A  small  artery. 

ArterioFogy.  Arteriolog^la;  from  aprrjpLa, 
artery,  and  Aoyo^,  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on 
the  arteries. 

Arterios^teie.  From  aprripLci,  artery, 
and  oGTEov,  a  bone.     Ossification  of  an  artery. 

Arterib^sus  Duc^tus.  See  Ductus 
Artekiosus. 

Axteriot^omy.  Arteriotom^ia ;  from 
apTTjpia,  an  artery,  and  refivOj  I  cut.  The  open- 
ing of  an  artery  to  draM'  blood. 

Arteri^tis.  From  ap-ripca^  an  artery,  and 
itis,  inflammation.     Inflammation  of  an  artery. 

Ar^tery.  Arte^ria.  A  firm  and  elastic 
cylindrical  tube,  composed  of  three  membranes, 
a  common  or  external,  a  muscular,  and  an  in- 
ternal, for  conveying  the  blood  from  the  heart. 
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There  are  but  two  main  arteries,  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  aorta ;  all  the  rest  are  branches. 
The  first  originates  from  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  and  the  second  from  the  left.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  arteries  that  the  blood  is  con- 
veyed to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  pulsa- 
tion of  the  artei'ies  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  heart. 

The  principal  arteries  of  the  body  are  men- 
tioned in  the  following  table : 

Table  of  the  Arteries. 

I.  The  pulmonary  artery. 

The  pulmonary  artery,  soon  after  emerging 
from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  divides 
into  two  branches,  a  right  and  a  left,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  lungs. 

II.  The  aorta. 

The  aorta  arises  from  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  and  is  the  great  trunk  from  which 
the  other  arteries  of  the  body  are  derived. 
These  are  given  ofi'  in  the  following  order.  At 
its  origin  it  gives  oft': 

1.  The  anterior  cardiac,  or  right  coronary 
artery. 

2.  The  •posterior  cardiac,  or  left  coronary  artery. 
At  the  arch  it  gives  off  three  branches : 

(a)  The  arteria  innominata,  which  divides 
into  the  right  carotid  and  right  subclavian. 

(6)  The  left  carotid. 

(c)  The  left  subclavian. 

The  carotids  are  divided  into  external  and 
internal. 

The  external  gives  off: 

1.  The  superior  thyroid. 

2.  The  lingual. 

3.  The  labial  or  facial. 

4.  The  inferior  pharyngeal. 

5.  The  occipitid. 

6.  The  posterior  auris. 

7.  The  internal  maxillary,  which  gives  off 
the  spinous  artery  of  the  dura  mater,  the 
maxillary,  and  several  branches  which  go  to 
the  palate  and  orbit. 

8.  The  temporal. 

The  following  branches  are  given  off  from 
the  internal  carotids : 

1.  The  ophthalmic. 

2.  The  middle  cerebral. 

3.  The  communicaiis. 

The  following  are  the  branches  given  off  by 
the  subclavian  arteries. 

1.  The  internal  mammary,  which  sends  off 
the  thymic,  comes  phrenici,  pericardiac,  and  phren- 
i  co-pericardiac  arteries. 


2.  The  inferior  thyroid,  from  which  the 
tracheal,  ascending  thyroid,  and  transversalh  hium- 
eri  are  derived. 

3.  The  vertebrcd,  which  forms  within  the 
cranium  the  basilar  artery,  which  gives  off  the 
anterior  cerebelli,  the  posterior  cerebri,  and  many 
other  branches. 

4.  The  cervicalis  profunda. 

5.  The  cervicalis  superficialis. 

6.  The  superior  intercostal. 

7.  The  supra-scapular. 

When  the  subclavian  arrives  at  the  axilla, 
it  receives  the  name  of  the  axillary  artery,  and 
the  latter,  when  it  reaches  the  arm,  is  called 
brachial. 

The  following  are  the  branches  given  off  by 
the  axillary  artery : 

1.  Four  mammary  arteries. 

2.  The  sub-scapular. 

3.  The  posterior  circumflex. 

4.  The  anterior  circumflex. 

The  following  branches  are  given  off  by  the 
brachial  artery : 

1.  Many  lateral  branches. 

2.  The  profunda  humeri  superior. 

3.  The  profunda  humeri  inferior. 

4.  The  great  anastomosing  artery. 

At  the  bend  of  the  arm,  the  brachial  artery 
divides  into  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries. 
The  ulnar  gives  off: 

1.  Several  recurrent  branches. 

2.  The  common  interosseal. 

3.  The  palmaris  superficialis,  the  palmar  arch, 
and  the  digital. 

The  radial  artery  gives  off  the  following 
branches : 

1.  The  radial  recurrent. 

2.  The  superficalis  voice,  after  which  it  divides 
into  the  pahnaris  profunda,  and  the  digitals. 

The  arteries  given  off  by  the  descending 
AORTA  in  the  thorax  are : 

1.  The  bronchial. 

2.  The  oesophageal. 

3.  The  inferior  intercostals. 

4.  The  inferior  diaphragmatic. 

In  the  abdomen  the  aorta  gives  off: 

1.  The  cadiac,  which,  at  the  distance  of  half 
an  inch  from  its  origin,  divides  into  three 
branches :  (a)  the  gastric  or  coronary  artery,  (6) 
the  hepatic,  and  (c)  tlie  splenic.  The  hepatic 
artery,  before  it  reaches  the  liver,  gives  off:  1, 
the  right  gastro-epiploic,  and  2,  the  cystic  artery. 
The  splenic  artery  gives  off  the  pancreatiea 
magna,  the  left  gastro-epiploic,  and  the  vasa  brevia. 

2.  The  superior  mesenteric,  which  gives  off,  (a) 
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the  colica  media,   (6)  the   colica  dextra,  and  (c) 
the  ileo-colica. 

3.  The  inferior  mesenteric. 

4.  The  emulgent  or  renal  arteries. 

5.  The  spermatics. 

6.  The  lumbar  arteries. 

7.  The  middle  sacral. 

After  giving  off  the  foregoing,  the  aorta 
divides  into  two  branches,  called  the  internal 
and  external  iliac  arteries. 

The  internal  iliac  or  hypogastric  artery  gives 
off: 

1.  The  ilio-lumbar. 

2.  The  lateral  sacrals. 

3.  The  obturator. 

4.  The  middle  hcemorrhoidal. 

5.  The  gluteal  or  posterior  iliac. 

6.  The  ischiatic. 

7.  The  pudica  interna,  from  which  the  i?i- 
ferioi'  hcemori-hoidals,  the  transverse  perineal,  and 
the  dorsalis  penis  arise. 

The  external  iliac  or  great  artery  of  the 
lower  extremity  gives  off: 

1.  The  epigastric. 

2.  The  circumflexa  ilii. 

After  passing  under  Poupart's  ligament,  the 
artery  of  the  lower  extremity  takes  the  name 
of  femoral  artery,  and  gives  off: 

1.  The  prof  mida. 

2.  The  anasto7notica. 

When  it  reaches  the  ham,  it  is  called  the 
popliteal  artery.  It  here  gives  off  articular 
branches,  and  below  the  joint  divides  into  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial. 

The  anterior  tibial  gives  off: 

1.  The  recurrent. 

2.  The  internal  malleolar. 

3.  The  external  malleolar. 

4.  The  tarsal. 

5.  The  metatarsal. 

6.  The  dorsalis  hcdlucis. 

T\\Q.  posterior  tibial  gives  off  the  following : 

1.  The  peroneal  or  fibular. 

2.  The  mitritia  tibial. 

3.  The  internal  plantar. 

4.  The  external  plantar,  which  passes  obliquely 
outwards  and  forwards  to  the  base  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone.  It  then  turns  obliquely  in- 
wards to  the  interval  between  the  bases  of  the 
first  and  second  metatarsal  bones,  where  it  in- 
osculates with  the  communicating  branch  from 
the  dorsalis  pedis,  thus  completing  the  plantar 
arch.  The  Digital  Branches  are  four  in  number, 
and  supply  the  three  outer  toes  and  half  the 
second  toe. 


ArteryJJngu/ar.     See  Facial  Aetery. 

Arthral'gia.  ArthronaVgia ;  from  ap- 
■d-pnv,  a  joint,  and  a'Ayog,  pain.  Pain  in  the 
joints. 

Artlirit^ic.  Arthrificim ;  from  ap-&ptTi(7, 
the  gout.     Pertaining  to  the  gout. 

Arthrific  Teeth.  Gouty  teeth  are  character- 
ized by  short  and  thick  crowns,  heavy  shoul- 
dei^s  on  the  lingual  surfaces,  very  dark '  color, 
square,  dense  and  hard,  with  markings  which 
consist  of  transverse  or  encircling  grooves. 

Artliri'tis.  From  apdpov,  a  joint.  The 
gout.     See  PODAGKA. 

Arthroc'ace.  From  ap&pov,  a  joint,  and 
KOKia,  defect.  Disease  of  the  joints,  and  espe- 
ciallj'  caries  of  the  articular  surfaces.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  spina  veutosa. 

Artlu'O^dia.  From  op#/)ov,  a  joint.  A 
movable  articulation  or  connection  of  bones,  in 
which  the  head  of  one  is  applied  to  a  super- 
ficial cavity  of  another,  so  that  it  can  be  moved 
in  every  direction. 

Artliroclyii^ia.  From  api?poT,  a  joint,  and 
o(^vv7j,  pain.  Pain  in  a  joint ;  chronic  rheuma- 
tism.    See  Eheumatism. 

ArtliroFogy.  Arthrologia ;  from  ap-&pov, 
a  joint,  and  ^o}oc,  a  description.  A  description 
of  the  joints. 

Ar^tliron.     Apdpov.    A  joint. 

Arthron^CltS.  Ap-&pov,  a  joint,  and  07/cof, 
a  mass,  a  swelling.  A  distinct  cartilaginous 
body  (one  or  more)  which  sometimes  forms 
within  the  knee-joint.  Sometimes  applied  to 
tumefaction  of  a  joint. 

ArtliropatllFa.  Ap&pov,  and  na-&og. 
An  affection  of  the  shoulder-joint  with  violent 
pain  and  swelling  of  the  brachial  portion. 

ArtliropMogO^sis.  Ap''^pov, and (ployou, 
to  inflame.     Inflammation  of  a  joint. 

Artliropuo^sis.  From  ap&pov,  a  joint, 
and  TTvov,  pus.  Suppuration,  or  a  collection  of 
pus  in  a  joint. 

Artliro^sia.  From  apdpou,  to  articulate. 
Arthritis;  inflammation  of  the  joints.  A  genus 
of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology,  embracing 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  white  swelling. 

Artliro^sis.  From  ap^pou,  to  articulate. 
An  articulation.     A  joint. 

Artlirospoil^g-US.  From  ap-&pov,  a  joint, 
and  ciTToyyor,  a  sponge.  A  white  fungous  tumor 
of  the  joints. 

Artic'ular.  Articularis;  from  articulus, 
a  joint.     Pertaining  to  a  joint. 

Articular  Arteries  of  the  Knee.  Several 
small  branches  are  given  off  fi-om  the  popliteal 
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artery,  which  surround  the  tibio-femoral  articu- 
lation, and  from  their  situation,  are  designated 
by  this  name.  They  are  divided  into  superior 
and  inferior,  and  there  are  generally  three  of 
the  former  and  two  of  the  latter. 

Articular  Veins  of  the  Knee.  These  gener- 
ally follow  the  course  of  the  arteries. 

Articula^ta.  A  term  applied  in  Zoology 
to  a  primary  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
characterized  by  an  external  articulated  cover- 
ing, consisting  of  a  series  of  rings,  correspond- 
ing to  the  internal  skeleton  of  vertebrated 
animals. 

Articula^tion.  Articulatio  ;  irom  articu- 
lus,  a  joint.  The  connection  of  bones  with 
each  other.  Articulations  are  generally  di- 
vided by  anatomists  into  three  kinds,  namely, 
diarthrosis,  synarthrosis,  and  amphiarthrosis.  Syn^- 
arthroses,  immovable,  subdivided  into  schindy''- 
leses  or  grooved  joints,  gompho^ses,  in  sockets,  as 
the  teeth,  and  sutu^ra,  as  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
dV arthroses,  or  movable  joints,  gingly^mus,  or 
hinge-like,  enarthroses,  or  ball  and  socket  joints, 
and  am'jphiarthroses,  or  joints  of  a  mixed  type. 
In  Physiology,  the  formation  of  distinct  syl- 
lables or  words  by  the  organs  of  speech. 

Articulation,  False.  A  false  joint  formed 
between  the  united  extremities  of  a  fractured 
bone,  or  between  the  articular  extremity  of  a 
luxated  bone  and  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in 
contact. 

Articulation  of  Artificial  Teeth.  The  adjust- 
ment and  arrangement  of  one  or  more  artificial 
teeth,  so  that  it  or  they,  if  there  be  more  than 
one,  when  placed  in  the  mouth,  shall  sustain 
the  same  relationship  to  the  organs  Avith  which 
they  antagonize,  when  the  jaws  are  closed,  as 
the  natural  teeth  do  previous  to  their  loss. 

Articulation,  Confluent.  The  clipping  of 
words,  or  the  running  of  syllables  together — a 
symptom  of  cerebral  disease. 

Articulation  of  Models.  See  Models  foe, 
Aetificial  Teeth,  Antagonizing. 

Articulation  of  the  Teeth.  See  Teeth, 
Articulation  of. 

Articulation,  Temporo-Maxillary.  See  Tem- 
poro-Maxillary  Articulation. 

Articula^tor,  An  instrument  used  in 
Mechanical  Dentistry  for  holding  the  models  in 
position  while  the  artificial  teeth  are  being  ar- 
ranged and  antagonized  upon  the  plates.  An 
articulator  devised  by  Dr.  Bonwill  consists  of 
brass-wire  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  such  shape  and  movements  as  to  corre- 
spond with  the  mechanism  of  the  human  jaws. 


Articulat^us.     Artic'ulate.    Jointed. 

Artific^ial.  Artifici^alis.  That  which  is 
formed  by  art. 

Artificial  Crowns.  Porcelain  crowns  of  teeth 
designed  to  be  united  to  the  roots  of  natural 
teeth :  what  is  commonly  called  by  the  mis- 
nomer "  pivot  tooth." 

Artificial  Dentine.  A  preparation  composed 
of  pure  gutta-percha,  while  in  a  softened  state, 
mixed  with  mineral  substances,  and  used  for 
temporary  fillings.    See  Hill's  Stopping. 

Artificial  Eye.  A  sort  of  hollow  hemisphere, 
painted  so  as  to  represent  the  anterior  part  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  enameled,  applied 
beneath  the  eye-lid.  The  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial eyes  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection 
in  Paris,  that  it  is  difiicult  for  a  common  ob- 
server to  distinguish  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  natural  organs. 

Artificial  Joint.  A  fracture  united  by  the 
broken  ends  of  the  bone  becoming  rounded  and 
smooth,  and  connected  by  a  fibrous,  ligament- 
ous substance ;  a  false  joint. 

Artificial  Lower  Lip  and  Chin.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  persons  are  deprived  of  the  lower 
lip  and  chin  by  wounds  or  other  causes,  so  as 
greatly  to  interfere  with  the  utterance  of  speech 
and  the  retention  of  the  saliva.  To  remedy 
such  loss,  various  contrivances  have  been  in- 
vented, varied  in  their  construction  to  suit  the 
peculiarity  of  the  cases  to  which  they  have  been 
applied. 

In  the  construction  of  an  appliance  of  this 
sort,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  an  im- 
pression of  the  lip  and  chin  of  a  person,  re- 
sembling, as  near  as  possible,  in  these  parts  of 
the  face,  the  individual  requiring  such  substi- 
tute. From  this  impression,  suitable  plaster 
or  metallic  models,  dies,  or  casts,  are  obtained, 
upon  which  are  constructed  vulcanite  or  cellu- 
loid substitutes.  An  old  method  was  to  ob- 
tain dies  and  counter-dies  from  plaster  models 
obtained  from  impressions.  Between  these  a 
platina  plate  may  be  stamped,  which,  after  be- 
ing fitted  to  the  parts  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, should  be  enameled  and  properly  col- 
ored. 

Artificial  Nose.  As  in  the  case  of  artificial 
lips,  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  substitute 
for  the  nose  that  can  be  worn  without  some  in- 
convenience, yet  the  latter  is  by  far  more 
frequently  called  for,  and  happily  can  be  made 
to  subserve  a  much  better  purpose,  as  it  can  be 
more  permanently  and  securely  applied. 

The  methods  of  attachment  are  various.  The 
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simplest  is  by  means  of  a  slip  of  leather,  paint- 
ed flesh  color,  passing  up  over  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  and  made  fast  under  the  iiair. 
But  this  method  is  objectionable.  The  leather 
is  visible,  and  it  does  not  afford  a  firm  and 
secure  support  to  the  artificial  appliance.  An- 
other method  consists  in  attaching  to  the  inter- 
ior of  the  nose  a  superior  and  two  lateral  wings, 
which  are  made  to  act  above  and  on  each  side 
in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  the  piece  in  its  place  ; 
but  it  has  been  found  that  these  cause  not  only 
a  loss  of  the  soft  tissues  against  which  they  are 
made  to  act,  but  that  they  are  liable  to  give 
rise  to  disease.  Mr.  Ballif,  however,  reports 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  lost  her  nose  in 
consequence  of  a  syphilitic  disease,  for  whom 
he  constructed  an  artificial  substitute  with  three 
wings,  which  he  moved  by  means  of  a  spring 
made  to  work  by  means  of  a  button  fixed  in 
one  of  the  nostrils.  Although  it  caused  a  little 
pain  at  first,  he  states  that  this  did  not  last  long, 
and  that  she  did  not  ultimately  suffer  any  seri- 
ous inconvenience  from  it.  The  recently  dis- 
covered substance  Celluloid  (which  see),  from 
its  plasticity  and  natural  flesh  color,  produces 
the  best  results ;  the  lost  feature  may  thus  be 
restored  in  a  most  life-like  manner. 

When  the  loss  of  the  organ  is  the  result  of 
disease,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  it  is  gen- 
erally complicated  with  the  loss  of  other  parts, 
generally  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  which 
also,  as  far  as  practicable,  require  replacement  ; 
and  in  this  case  the  two  may  be  connected  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  as  a  mutual 
support  for  each  other. 

Artificial  Palate.  A  mechanical  contriv- 
ance for  supplying  the  loss  of  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  hard  or  soft  palate,  or  both. 
The  simplest  description  of  substitute  of  this 
sort  consists  in  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  fitted  to 
the  gums  covering  the  palatine  portion  of  the 
alveolar  border,  behind  the  dental  arch  ;  con- 
cave inferiorly,  and  convex  superiorly,  and 
confined  by  means  of  clasps  fitted  to  one  or 
more  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  mouth.  But 
this,  while  it  prevents,  to  some  extent,  the  pas- 
sage of  fluids  and  food  from  the  mouth  into 
the  nose,  remedies  but  very  partially  the  de- 
fective utterance  of  speech,  while  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  plate  posteriorly,  if  it  be  extended 
sUfiiciently  far  back  to  separate  the  buccal 
from  the  nasal  cavities,  is  apt  to  interfere  with 
and  irritate  the  tongue.  But  v/hatever  may  be 
the  description  of  substitute  employed,  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  it  will  greatly  depend 
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upon  the  accuracy  of  its  adaptation  and  the 
extent  of  its  surface.  Vulcanite  is  now  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  metal. 

In  the  application  of  an  artificial  palate,  it 
often  becomes  necessary  to  connect  with  it  one 
or  more  artificial  teeth,  which  can  easily  be 
done  by  extending  the  plate  over  so  much  of 
the  alveolar  ridge  as  may  be  required  for  the 
last-named  substitute. 

Delabarre,  Desirabode,  Steams,  HuUihen, 
Blandy  and  King^ley  have  invented  substitutes 
of  this  sort,  some  of  which,  especially  Kings- 
ley's,  answer  a  most  excellent  purpose.  For  a 
full  description  of  the  various  appliances 
which  have  been  employed  for  remedying  de- 
fects of  the  palatine  organs,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Harris's  Prin.  and  Prae.  of  Dentistry. 

Artificial  Respiration.  See  Eespieation, 
Artificial. 

Artificial  Teeth.  Contributing,  as  the  teeth 
do,  to  the  beauty  and  pleasing  expression 
of  the  countenance — ^to  correct  enunciation,  to 
the  function  of  mastication,  which  they  are  the 
chief  agents  in  performing,  and  to  the  health 
of  the  whole  organism, — it  is  not  surprising 
that  their  loss  should  be  considered  a  serious 
afiliction,  and  that  art  should  be  invoked  to 
replace  such  loss  with  artificial  substitutes.  So 
great,  indeed,  is  the  liability  of.  the  human 
teeth  to  decay,  and  so  much  neglected  are 
means  of  their  preservation,  that  few  pei-sons 
reach  even  adult  age  without  losing  one  or 
more  of  these  invaluable  organs.  But  happily 
for  suffering  humanity,  they  can  now  be  re- 
placed with  artificial  substitutes  so  closely  re- 
sembling those  planted  in  the  jaws  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  as  almost  to  elude  detection 
even  by  the  most  critical  and  practiced  observ- 
ers. Though  there  is  a  perfection  in  the  works 
of  nature  that  can  never  be  equaled  by  art, 
artificial  teeth  can,  nevertheless,  be  so  con- 
structed and  applied  as  to  subserve,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
purposes  of  the  natural  organs,  though  not  as 
perfectly,  nor  with  the  same  convenience  to 
the  person  wearing  them. 

There  are  difiiculties  connected  with  the  in- 
sertion of  artificial  teeth  which  none  but  an 
experienced  practitioner  has  any  idea  of.  Be- 
sides those  of  properly  constructing  and  apply- 
ing them  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  may  be 
easily  removed  and  replaced  by  the  patient, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  securely  fixed  in  the 
mouth,  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  produce 
injury  to  the  parts  with  which  they  are  con- 
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nected  or  associated,  there  are  sometimes  others 
equally  difficult  to  overcome.  For  example : 
the  loss  of  a  tooth  in  one  jaw  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  gradual  protrusion  fropi  its  socket 
of  the  one  with  which  it  antagonized  in  the 
other,  so  that  if  that  be  replaced  with  an  arti- 
ficial tooth  of  equal  size,  it  will  strike  against 
this  at  each  occlusion  of  the  mouth,  and  pre- 
vent the  other  teeth  from  coming  together. 
This  tendency  of  the  teeth  in  one  jaw  to  pro- 
trude is  always  in  proportion  to  the  number 
lost  in  the  other ;  and  if  not  soon  counteracted 
by  the  replacement  of  the  latter  with  artificial 
substitutes,  it  often  gives  rise  to  an  obstacle  to 
their  proper  application,  which  will  require  no 
little  ingenuity  and  tact  to  overcome.  If  it 
were  necessary,  the  author  could  mention 
other  difficulties  connected  with  this  branch 
of  practice,  equally  great,  but  will  let  it  suf- 
fice to  state  that  there  are  few,  formidable  as 
they  oftentimes  are,  which  the  well-informed 
and  skillful  dentist  cannot  overcome. 

Substances  Employed  for  Artificial  Teeth. — 
Among  the  substances  which  have  been  em- 
ployed for  replacing  the  loss  of  teeth,  are :  1. 
The  crowns  of  human  teeth ;  2.  The  teeth  of  neat 
cattle,  sheep,  &c. ;  3.  The  ivory  of  the  elephanfs 
and  hippopotamus'  tusk;  and  lastly,  mineral  or 
porcelain  teeth. 

Human  Teeth. — The  crowns  of  human  teeth 
are  preferable  to  any  other  osseous  substance, 
and  when  used  for  this  purpose  they  should  be 
of  the  same  class  as  those  whose  place  they 
are  designed  to  supply.  If  well  selected,  and 
properly  inserted,  the  artificial  connection  with 
the  alveolar  ridge  cannot  easily  be  detected. 

The  durability  of  these  teeth,  when  thus 
employed,  depends  on  the  density  of  their 
structm'e,  the  soundness  of  their  enamel,  and 
the  condition  of  tlie  mouth  in  which  they  are 
placed.  If  they  are  of  a  close  texture,  and 
have  sound  and  perfect  enamel,  and  are  insert- 
ed in  a  healthy  mouth,  they  will  last  from  six 
to  twelve,  or  a  greater  number  of  years. 

Teeth  of  Cattle.— Oi  the  various  kinds  of  os- 
seous substance  employed  for  dental  substitutes, 
the  teeth  of  neat  cattle  are,  perhaps,  after  hu- 
man teeth,  the  best.  By  slightly  altering  their 
shape  they  may  be  made  to  resemble  very 
closely  the  incisors  of  some  persons ;  but  a 
configuration  similar  to  the  cuspidati  cannot 
be  given  to  them ;  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  they  are  too  white  and  glossy  to  match 
any  of  the  human  teeth. 

There  are  other   objections   to   the   use  of 


these  teeth.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  only 
covered  anteriorly  "with  enamel,  and,  in  the 
second,  their  structure  is  less  dense  than  that 
of  human  teeth,  and  consequently  they  are 
more  easily  acted  on  by  chemical  agents.*  They 
are,  therefore,  less  durable,  seldom  lasting  more 
than  from  two  to  four  years. 

Ivory  of  the  Tusk  of  the  Elephant  and  Hippopota- 
mus.— The  employment  of  ivory  for  artificial 
teeth  has  been  sanctioned  by  usage  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  existence  of  this  branch 
of  dentistry,  but  we  must  not  hence  conclude 
that  it  has  been  approved  by  experience.  On 
the  contrary,  of  all  the  substances  that  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  this  is  certainly 
the  most  objectionable. 

The  ivory  of  the  elephant's  tusk  is  more 
permeable  than  that  obtained  from  the  tooth 
of  the  hippopotamus.  So  readily  does  it  absorb 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  that,  in  three  or  four 
hours  after  being  placed  there,  it  becomes  com- 
pletely penetrated  with  them.  Consequently 
it  is  liable  to  chemical  changes;  and  when 
several  teeth,  formed  from  it,  are  worn,  they 
affect  the  breath  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
it  exceedingly  offensive. 

The  ivory  of  the  tusk  of  the  hippopotamus  is 
much  firmer  in  its  texture,  and,  as  it  is  covered 
with  a  hard,  thick  enamel,  teeth  may  be  cut 
from  it  which  will,  at  first,  very  much  re- 
semble those  given  us  by  nature. 

There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  animation 
about  the  natural  teeth  which  those  made  from 
this  substance  do  not  possess.  They,  moreover, 
soon  change  their  color,  assuming  first  a  yel- 
low, and  then  a  dingy  or  dark  bluish  hue. 
They  are  also,  like  those  just  mentioned,  very 
liable  to  decay,  and  to  give  to  the  air,  retui-n- 
ed  from  the  lungs,  an  insuflerably  offensive 
odor,  which  cannot  be  corrected  or  prevented. 
They  may  be  washed  half  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
and  taken  out  and  cleansed  again  at  night,  and 
it  will  still  be  grossly  perceptible. 

But  objectionable  as  this  substance  is,  it  is 
still  employed  by  a  few  practitioners,  and 
sixty  years  ago  it  was  used  by  one-half  of 
the  dentists  in  the  country. 

Mineral  or  Porcelain  Teeth.^The  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain  teeth  did  not,  for  a  long 
time,  promise  to  be  of  much  advantage  to 
dentistry.  But,  by  the  ingenuity  and  indefat- 
igable exertions  of  a  few,  tliey  have  almost 
entirely  superseded  every  other  kind  of  arti- 
ficial teeth. 

The  French,  with  whom  the  invention  of 
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these  teeth  originated,  encouraged  their  man- 
facture  by  favorable  notices ;  and  the  rewards 
offered  by  some  of  the  learned  and  scientific 
societies  of  Paris  contributed  much  to  their 
improvement.  They  were  still,  however,  de- 
ficient in  so  many  qualities,  that  they  received 
the  approbation  of  very  few  of  the  profession, 
and  then  only  in  some  few  cases. 

It  is  principally  to  American  dentists  that 
we  are  indebted  for  that  which  the  French  so 
long  labored  in  vain  to  accomplish. 

A  want  of  resemblance  to  natural  teeth,  in 
color,  translucency  and  animation,  was  the 
great  objection  urged  against  the  porcelain ; 
and  had  not  these  objections  been  obviated, 
they  would  have  prevented  them  ever  being 
extensively  employed.  Formerly,  all  that 
were  manufactured  had  a  dead,  opaque  ap- 
pearance, which  rendered  them  easy  of  detec- 
tion, when  placed  alongside  of  the  natural 
teeth,  and  gave  to  the  mouth  an  unhealthy 
and  sickly  aspect.  But  so  great  have  been 
the  improvements  in  their  manufacture,  that 
few  can  now  distinguish  any  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  natural  organs. 

The  advantages  which  these  teeth  possess 
over  every  sort  of  animal  substance  are  nu- 
merous. They  can  be  more  nicely  fitted  to 
the  mouth,  and  be  worn  with  greater  conve- 
nience. They  do  not  absorb  its  secretions, 
and  consequently,  when  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  their  cleanness,  they  do  not  contam- 
inate the  breath  or  become,  in  any  way,  offen- 
sive. They  never  change  their  color.  They 
are  not  acted  on  by  the  chemical  agents  found 
in  the  mouth,  and  hence  the  name  "incor- 
ruptible," which  has  been  given  to  them. 

Artificial  Teeth,  Different  Methods  of  Applying. 
— The  methods  of  applying  artificial  teeth 
are, — 1.  On  the  roots  of  the  natural  teeth.  2.  On 
a  plate  with  clasps.  3.  With  spiral  springs.  4. 
JBy  atmospheric  pressure.  The  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  each  of  these  methods  we  shall  point 
out  briefly,  as  well  as  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  particularly  applicable. 

Artificial  Teeth  Placed  on  Natural  Roots. — 
This  method  of  inserting  artificial  teeth,  on 
account  of  its  simplicity,  was  formerly  more 
extensively  practiced  than  any  other.  If  the 
roots  on  which  they  are  placed  be  sound  and 
healthy,  and  the  back  part  of  the  jaws  sup- 
plied with  natural  teeth,  so  as  to  prevent 
those  with  which  the  artificial  antagonize 
from  striking  them  too  directly,  they  will  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  the  natural  organs  very 


perfectly.  When  thus  placed,  they  rest  on 
firm  bases,  and  if  they  are  properly  fitted  and 
secured,  their  connection  with  the  natural 
roots  cannot  easily  be  detected.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  incisors  and  cuspidati  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  the  only  teeth  which  it  is  pro- 
per to  replace  in  this  way. 

The  insertion  of  an  artificial  tooth  on  a 
diseased  root,  or  on  a  root  having  a  diseased 
socket,  is  always  followed  by  injurious  effects. 
The  morbid  action  already  existing  in  the 
root  or  its  socket  is  aggravated  by  the  opera- 
tion, and  often  caused  to  extend  to  the  con- 
tiguous parts,  and  sometimes  even  to  the 
whole  mouth.  Nor  is  it  always  proper  to 
apply  a  tooth  immediately  after  having  pre- 
pared the  root.  If  any  irritation  is  produced 
by  this  preparatory  process,  the  tooth  should 
not  be  inserted  until  it  has  wholly  subsided. 
The  neglect  of  this  precaution  not  infre- 
quently gives  rise  to  inflammation  of  the 
alveolo-dental  periosteum  and  alveolar  ab- 
scess.   See  Bridge-Work. 

For  the  manner  of  preparing  a  root  and 
applying  a  tooth  to  it,  see  Harris's  Prin.  and 
Praet.  of  Dentistry. 

Artificial  Teeth  Mounted  on  a  Plate  with 
Clasps. — This  method  of  applying  artificial 
teeth,  on  account  of  its  more  extensive  appli- 
cability, may  be  considered  as  more  valuable 
even  than  that  of  placing  them  on  natural 
roots.  By  this  means,  the  loss  of  a  single 
tooth,  or  of  several  teeth,  in  either  or  both 
jaws,  may  be  supplied.  A  plate  may  be  so 
fitted  to  an  aperture  in  the  dental  circle,  and 
secured  with  clasps  to  the  other  teeth,  as  to 
afford  a  firm  support  to  six,  eight,  ten  or 
twelve  artificial  teeth. 

Teeth  applied  in  this  way,  when  properly 
constructed,  may  last  for  many  years.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  their  durability  that  they 
should  be  correctly  arranged,  accurately  fitted 
and  substantially  secured  to  the  plate,  and 
that  the  plate  itself  be  properly  adapted  to 
the  gums,  and  attached  to  the  teeth  that  are 
firmly  fixed  in  their  sockets. 

Gold  was,  for  a  long  time,  almost  the  only 
metal  employed  for  making  the  plate  and 
clasps.  This,  for  the  former,  should  be  from 
twenty  to  twenty-one  carats  fine,  and  from 
eighteen  to  nineteen  for  the  latter.  If  gold 
of  an  inferior  quality  be  used,  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  acted  on  by  the  secretions  of  the  mouth. 
Platina,  when  the  teeth  are  to  be  united  to 
the  plate  by  means  of  a  fusible  silicious  ce- 
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ment,  answers  a  good  purpose ;  but  there  are 
few  dental  practitioners  who  have  the  facili- 
ties for  melting  and  re-converting  the  scraps 
into  plate ;  and  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
use  of  it  is  attended  with  some  loss. 

Artificial  Teeth  ivith  Spiral  Springs. — When 
attached  to  plates,  the  only  difference  between 
the  method  last  noticed,  of  applying  artificial 
teeth,  and  the  one  now  to  be  considered  con- 
sists in  the  manner  of  confining  them  in  the 
mouth.  The  former  is  applicable  in  cases 
where  there  are  other  teeth  in  the  mouth 
to  which  clasps  may  be  applied ;  the  latter  is 
designed  for  confining  whole  sets  and  parts  of 
sets,  where  clasps  or  other  means  of  attach- 
ment cannot  be  conveniently  employed  for 
their  retention. 

When  plates  are  employed,  the  teeth  are 
attached  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
clasps  are  used ;  but  instead  of  being  fastened 
in  the  mouth  to  the  other  teeth,  they  are  kept  in 
place  by  means  of  spiral  springs,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  artificial  denture,  between  it  and  the 
cheeks,  passing  from  one  piece  to  the  other. 

Atmospheric  or  Suction  Method  of  Applying 
Artificial  Teeth. — The  method  last  described  of 
confining  ai'tificial  teeth  in  the  mouth  is  often 
inapplicable,  inefficient  and  troublesome,  espe- 
cially for  the  upper  jaw ;  and  it  is  in  such 
cases,  more  particularly,  that  the  atmospheric 
or  suction  method  is  valuable.  It  was,  for  a 
long  time,  thought  to  be  applicable  only  for 
an  entire  upper  set,  because  it  was  supposed 
that  a  plate  sufficiently  large  to  aftbrd  the 
necessary  amount  of  surface  for  the  atmos- 
phere to  act  upon  could  not  be  furnished  by  a 
piece  containing  a  smaller  number  of  teeth. 
Experience,  however,  has  proven  this  opinion 
to  be  incorrect.  A  single  tooth  may  be 
mounted  upon  a  plate  presenting  a  surface 
large  enough  for  the  atmosphere  to  act  upon 
it  sufiiciently  for  its  retention  in  the  mouth. 
For  a  like  reason  it  was  thought  that  the 
narrowness  of  the  inferior  alveolar  ridge 
would  preclude  the  application  of  a  plate  to 
it  upon  this  principle,  and  in  this  opinion  many 
dentists  participated ;  but  they  have  succeeded 
so  perfectly  in  confining  lower  pieces  by  perfect 
adaptation  that  they  rarely  find  it  necessary  to 
employ  spiral  springs  for  double  sets. 

Spiral  springs  are  now  but  seldom  used,  and 
only  in  cases  where  malformation  exists  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  use  of  the  at- 
mospheric method,  or  retention  by  means  of 
clasps,  impossible. 


The  firmness  of  the  adliesion  of  the  plate  or 
base  to  the  gums,  to  which  the  teeth  are  at- 
tached, depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  surface 
which  the  plate  presents,  and  the  accuracy  of 
its  adaptation.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
teeth  should  be  so  arranged  and  antagonized, 
that  they  shall  strike  those  in  the  other  jaw 
all  the  way  around  at  the  same  instant.  This 
is  a  matter  that  should  never  be  overlooked ; 
for  if  they  meet  on  one  side,  before  they  come 
together  on  the  other,  the  part  of  the  plate  or 
base  not  pressed  on  will  be  detached,  and  the 
admission  of  air  between  it  and  the  gums  will 
cause  it  to  di'op. 

The  application  of  artificial  teeth  on  this 
principle  has  been  practiced  for  a  long  time ; 
but  the  plates  formerly  used  were  ivory  in- 
stead of  gold,  and  could  seldom  be  fitted  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  the  mouth  to  exclude 
the  air;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  could  hardly  be 
said  that  they  were  retained  by  its  pressui'e. 
Unless  fitted  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the 
piece  is  constantly  liable  to  drop,  and  the 
amount  of  substance  necessary  for  such  a  base 
renders  it  awkward  and  clumsy  ;  and,  besides, 
ivory  absorbs  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  so  read- 
ily that,  after  being  worn  for  a  few  weeks,  it 
becomes  exceedingly  oflfensive.  Gold,  Platina, 
Vulcanized  Eubbei-,  Aluminum  and  Celluloid 
are  the  bases  upon  which  artificial  teeth  are 
now  placed,  and  all  of  these  materials  answer 
an  excellent  purpose  for  plates  constructed  on 
the  atmospheric  or  suction  method.  See  Alu- 
minum, Vulcanite,  Celluloid. 

The  application  of  artificial  teeth  upon  this 
principle  originated  with  the  late  Dr.  Gardette, 
of  Philadelphia  ;  and  we  believe  that  soon  af- 
ter he  made  his  first  successful  experiment,  Mr. 
John  Wofiendale,  of  New  York,  constructed  a 
dental  substitute  for  the  upper  jaw,  which  was 
retained  in  the  mouth  in  the  same  way ;  and 
at  the  time  he  did  it  he  was  not  aware  that 
it  had  ever  been  done  by  any  one  else. 

The  adhesion  may  be  greatly  increased  by 
the  formation  of  an  air  chamber  in  the  plate 
opening  upon  the  gum  or  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Artificial  Teeth,  Selection  of.  The  principal 
points  to  be  observed  in  selecting  the  teeth  for 
artificial  dentures,  are  the  shape — whether  the 
sides  of  the  tooth  are  to  be  nearly  parallel  or 
divergent ;  the  size — the  width  and  length,  es- 
pecially of  the  incisors  and  cuspids ;  the  charac- 
ter— whether  flat  or  curved  transversely  or  from 
gum  to  edge,  or  both,  whether  thin,  translucent 
and  delicate,  or  thick,  dense  and  massive ;  pe~ 
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culiarities — the  presence  or  absence  of  transverse 
or  longitudinal  grooves  or  lines,  cutting  edges 
straight  or  round,  especially  at  the  angles ;  the 
shade — color  to  match  the  natural  teeth,  and 
to  correspond  with  the  complexion ;  position  of 
the  pins — transverse  or  perpendicular  and  their 
nearness  to  the  edge  of  the  crown  of  tooth.  The 
width  of  the  front  teeth  is  usually  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  cuspid  teeth. 

Artificial  Teeth,  Arrangement  of.  The  princi- 
pal points  to  be  observed  are :  the  centre — as  the 
median  line  of  the  face  should  exactly  divide 
the  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  central 
incisors ;  the  inclination — the  central  and  lateral 
incisors  should  lean  slightly  toward  the  median 
line,  the  cuspids  also,  but  less  than  the  incisors, 
and  the  bicuspids  and  molars  almost  straight 
or  perpendicular ;  the  lap — the  anterior  teeth 
should  lap  slightly,  the  cutting  edges  passing 
each  other  enough  to  prevent  lisping ;  the 
length — the  relative  length  of  the  teeth  is  shown 
by  the  articulator,  especially  of  the  anterior 
ones.  In  a  full  upper  and  lower  denture  the 
length  of  the  posterior  teeth  is  usually  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  constructor ;  the  expression 
— ^the  upper  lip  should  project  slightly  beyond 
the  lower  one,  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  and 
the  lower  lip  should  be  more  prominent  at  its 
upper  edge  than  where  it  joins  the  chin.  Ful- 
ness of  the  gum  immediately  under  the  nose 
should  always  be  avoided,  to  prevent  giving 
the  lip  a  swollen  appearance.  The  lower  pos- 
terior teeth  should  rest  upon  the  ridge  and  oc- 
cupy a  perpendicular  position  and  sufficient 
room  should  be  given  to  the  tongue.  The  first 
bicuspids  of  the  upper  set  should  articulate  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  lower  bicuspids,  and 
the  natural  rule  for  each  tooth  to  articulate 
with  two  of  the  opposing  teeth  should  be  fol- 
lowed as  much  as  possible.  The  anterior  teeth 
should  form  a  somewhat  flattened  arch  and  fill 
the  full  width  of  the  jaw,  and  the  first  bicuspids 
should  be  placed  slightly  inside  the  cuspids,  so 
as  to  bring  the  anterior  teeth  well  in  view. 
The  posterior  teeth  should  form  straight  lines, 
and  diverge  as  they  extend  backwards ;  the 
articulation — the  anterior  teeth  of  both  jaws 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  point  of  the  up- 
per cuspid  will  come  directly  between  the  lower 
cuspid  and  first  bicuspid,  and  the  teeth  so  placed 
that  no  spaces  are  left  through  which  the  air 
will  pass  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  produce  a 
whistling  or  hissing  sound. 

Artificial  Upper  Lip.  In  the  construction  of 
an  upper  lip,  the  method  of  procedure  is  very 


similar  to  that  for  supplying  the  loss  of  the 
lower;  the  only  diflference  consists  in  the 
method  of  attachment.  Besides  the  straps  cov- 
ered with  beard,  two  plaltes  are  fastened  to  it, 
which  pass  up  along  the  nose,  and  secured  to  a 
pair  of  preservers,  whose  branches  serve  as  a 
means  of  attachment.  We  should  think  the 
best  method  of  retaining  an  artificial  upper  lip 
in  its  place,  would  be  to  fix  means  of  attach- 
ment on  the  inner  side,  which  might  be  secured 
to  the  teeth. 

But  a  substitute  for  either  the  upper  or  lower 
lip  cannot  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  worn  with- 
out inconvenience,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  they 
are  seldom  required. 

The  method  of  procedure  consists,  first,  in 
taking  an  accurate  impression  of  the  void  oc- 
casioned by  the  destruction  of  the  natural  organ, 
then  making  a  model  to  fit  the  inequalities  of 
the  parts ;  and  afterwards  obtaining  a  metallic 
model  and  counter-model,  between  which  a 
thin  plate  of  gold  or  platina  is  swaged.  After 
fitting  this  accurately  to  the  parts,  it  should  be 
enameled  and  painted  to  correspond  with  the 
rest  of  the  face ;  or  celluloid  may  be  employed 
instead  of  metal. 

Artocar^pus  Integrifolia.  The  Jack 
fruit  tree.     Caoutchouc. 

Arvl^na.     Old  name  for  hogs-lard. 

Ar^vuni.     Vulva. 

Ai-ytee^no.  Belonging  to  the  arytsenoid 
cartilage. 

Arytceno-Epiglottidce^ us,  or  Arytcsno-Epiglot- 
ticus.  That  which  belongs  to  the  arytsenoid 
cartilages  and  epiglottis. 

Aryt^senoid.  Arykenoi'des.  From  apvr- 
aiva,  a  funnel,  and  eich^,  shape.  A  term  applied 
in  Anatomy  to  two  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  and 
the  muscles,  glands,  &c.,  connected  with  them. 

Arytoenoid  Cartilages.  The  name  of  two 
cartilages  of  the  larynx. 

Arytcenoid  Glands.  Small  glandular  whitish 
bodies,  anterior  to  the  arytsenoid  cartilages. 

Arytseiioide^us.  The  name  of  a  muscle 
which  passes  from  one  arytsenoid  cartilage  to 
the  other.  It  is  divided  by  some  anatomists 
into  three  portions. 

Arytaenoideus  Major.  See  Aryt^noideus 
Transveesus. 

Arytaenoideus  Minor.  See  Aeyt^noideus 
Obliquus. 

Arytaenoideus  Obliquus.  The  name  of  a 
muscle  of  the  glottis. 

Arytcenoideus  Transversus.  An  azygos  or 
single  muscle  of  the  glottis. 
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Aryth^mus.  Kpv&iioq;  from  a,  priv., 
and  pv&iiog,  rhythm,  measure.  A  term  some- 
times applied  to  an  irregular  pulse. 

Asafoe^tida.  Assafce^tida ;  from  the  He- 
brew word  asa,  to  heal.  A  gum-resin;  the 
concrete  juice  of  the  Ferula  asafoetida.  An  Um- 
belliferous plant.  It  is  antispasmodic,  expec- 
torant, emmenagogue,  and  anthelmintic  when 
injected  into  the  rectum.  Dose  in  pill,  gr.  x 
to   gss. 

As^agin.  Dragon's  blood. 
Asaplia^tum.  From  o,  priv.,  and  ffa0?7f, 
clear.  A  cutaneous  affection,  consisting  of  col- 
lections in  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin, 
which,  when  pressed  out,  look  like  small  black- 
headed  worms. 

Asaphi^a.  From  «,  priv.,  and  anipriq,  clear. 
Defective  utterance  or  articulation  resulting 
from  disease  of  the  palate. 

Asarum  Canaden^se.  Asarwm  Cawli- 
nia^nwn.     Canada  snakeroot ;  wild  ginger. 

Asbes^tos.  Ashes^tus.  A  mineral  more 
or  less  flexible  and  fibrous.  The  ancients 
manufactured  cloth  from  it  for  wrapping  up 
dead  bodies  when  exposed  on  the  funeral  pile. 
In  consequence  of  its  being  a  non-conductor  of 
caloricy  the  application  of  it  to  the  bottom  of 
cavities  of  very  sensitive  teeth  was  firet  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  S.  Brown,  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Dental  Science,  to  prevent  the 
painful  sensation  sometimes  produced  in 
cases  of  this  sort,  by  cold  or  hot  fluids,  or 
air,  Avhen  taken  into  the  mouth.  As  a  non- 
conductor of  caloric  it  possesses  every  desira- 
ble property,  and  it  is  as  indestructible  in  a 
tooth  as  gold.  It  is  also  used  in  Mechanical 
Dentistry,  mixed  with  plaster,  as  a  substitute 
for  sand,  to  form  the  investment  preparatory 
to  soldering. 
Ascar^ides.  See  Ascaeis. 
As'caris,  plural  Ascarides.  From  aanapii^u, 
to  leap.  A  genus  of  intestinal  worms,  compre- 
hending a  great  number  of  species. 

Ascaris  Lumbricoi^des.  The  long  round 
worm. 

Ascaris  Vermicula^ris.  The  thread  or  maw- 
worm,  found  in  the  rectum. 

Asceii''deilS.  From  ascendere,  to  ascend. 
Ascending.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy  to 
parts  which  have  their  origin  lower  than  their 
termination. 

Ascen^sus  Morbi.  The  ascent  or  in- 
crease of  a  disease. 

Asci'tes.  From  aaKog,  a  sack,  or  bottle ; 
so  called  because  of  its  bottle-like  protuberance. 


Dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  or  rather  of  the  peri- 
toneum, characterized  by  fluctuation,  increased 
size  of  the  abdomen,  &c. 

Ascle^pias.  Milkweed.  A.  genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Asclepiadcuiece.  The  juice  of  this 
plant,  when  compounded  with  sulphur,  is  vul- 
canizable,  and  has  been  successfully  used  as  a 
substitute  for  caoutchouc. 

Asco^'ma.  From  anm^,  a  bottle.  The 
eminence  of  the  pubes  of  females  at  the  age 
of  puberty  is  so  called  from  its  shape. 

Asep^sis.  From  a,  and  (yijiru,  to  putrefy. 
The  condition  of  non-putrefaction ;  absence  of 
septic  matter  or  the  micro-organisms  concerned 
in  its  formation. 

Asep^ta.  From  a,  priv.,  and  a?/nu,  to 
putrefy.  A  term  applied  to  substances  not 
subject  to  putrefaction. 

Asep^tic.  Free  from  septic  matter.  The 
antiseptic  treatment  of  womids. 

Asep^'tol.  Formula:  CgHeSOg.  A  sul- 
pho-carbol  of  a  reddish  color,  resembling  car- 
bolic and  salicylic  acids.  Used  in  dental  practice 
as  a  disinfectant  and  antiseptic,  and  having 
the  odor  of  carbolic  acid.  Used  as  a  disinfec- 
tant and  antiseptic.  For  exal  use  1 :  1000. 
Internally  the  dose  is  gr.  J. 

Ash^es.  The  remains  of  the  combustion 
of  organic  substances. 

Asit^ia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  airoc,  food. 
Abstinence  from  food ;  want  of  appetite. 

Aso^des.  From  aar/,  disgust,  satiety.  A 
fever  attended  with  a  sense  of  nausea,  loathing, 
and  great  internal  heat. 

Aspar^mic  Acid.  Aspartie  acid,  Mala- 
minic  acid.  An  acid  obtained  from  asparamide, 
a  principle  of  asparagus. 

Aspar^tate.  Aspar^tas.  A  combination 
of  aspartie  acid  with  a  base. 

As^pera  Ai'te^ria.  The  trachea ;  so  called 
from  the  inequalities  of  its  cartilages. 

Asper^ity.  Koughness.  A  term  applied 
in  Anatomy  to  the  inequalities  on  the  surface 
of  bones,  usually  serving  for  the  insertion  of 
tendons  of  muscles ;  and  sometimes,  in  Pathol- 
ogy, to  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  on  account 
of  the  sensation  of  roughness  which  attends 
the  movements  of  these  organs  upon  the  eye- 
balls. 

Asperma^sia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  arcspfia, 
seed.     Deficiency  or  want  of  semen. 

AsiJer^iiiatouS.  Aspemiatus,  or  Aspei^mus. 
From  a,  priv.,  and  anep/ua,  seed.  Without 
seed. 

AspUaFtluU.      A  bituminous  substance 
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found  in  a  soft  liquid  state  or  which  melts 
readily  by  heat,  and  by  age,  becomes  hard  and 
dry.  A  brown  coloring  matter  is  formed  from 
it,  which,  when  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
is  semitransparent,  and  is  used  as  a  glaze. 

Asphyx^ia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  a(pv^ic, 
pulse.  This  term  was  originally  employed  to 
signify  privation  of  pulse,  but  it  is  now  applied 
to  suspension  of  all  the  vital  phenomena  pro- 
duced by  causes  operating  on  the  respiratory 
organs,  but  in  which  life  is  not  actually  extinct. 
This  term  is  now  generally  employed  to  denote 
the  effect  upon  the  body  of  the  non-oxygenation 
of  the  blood :  the  saspension  of  vital  phenomena 
when  the  lungs  are  deprived  of  air.  The  ex- 
cess of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  first  stimu- 
lates, then  paralyzes  the  respiratory  centre  of 
the  medulla.  The  remedy  in  cases  of  sudden 
asphyxia  is  artificial  respiration.  Dr.  John 
Mason  Good  divides  asphyxia  into  four  varie- 
ties :  1.  Asphyxia  suffocationis,  asphyxia  produced 
by  hanging  or  drowning.  2.  Asphyxia  mephitica, 
chokedamp,  or  asphyxy  produced  by  inhaling 
carbonic  acid  or  some  other  irrespirable  exhal- 
ation. 3.  Asphyxia  electrica,  electrical  asphyxy, 
produced  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  or  electricity. 
4.  Asphyxia  algida,  frost-bitten  asphyxy,  pro- 
duced by  intense  cold. 

The  effects  of  asphyxia  upon  the  teeth  are 
peculiar.  It  causes  their  bony  or  osseous  tissue 
to  be  slightly  injected  with  red  blood,  giving 
to  them  a  faint  red  or  purplish  tinge.  This  is 
particularly  observable  in  the  teeth  of  persons 
who  have  been  drowned  or  hung,  or  who  have 
died  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  and  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  demonstrate  the  vascularity  of  the  hard 
tissues  of  these  organs.     See  Eesxjscitation. 

Asphyxia  IdiopaWica.  Fatal  syncope,  caused 
by  relaxation  of  the  heart. 

Asphyxia,  Local.     Gangrene. 

Asphyxia  Neonatorum.  A  term  applied  to 
asphyxy  of  new-born  infants. 

AspitFiiini  Fi^lix  Mas.  Male  fern; 
polypody.  The  root  has  acquired  great  celeb- 
rity for  its  effects  upon  tape-worm. 

Aspira^tion.     Inspiration,  imbibition. 

Aspre''clo.  Gr.  syn.  rpax^/Jn.  Asper, 
rough.  A  hardness  and  unequal  roughness  be- 
tween the  eyelids. 

Assafoe^tida.    See  Asafcetida. 

Assay^.  From  the  French,  essayer,  to  try. 
A  chemical  process,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  metal  contained  in 
any  mineral,  or  metallic  mixture,  by  analyzing 
a  small  part  of  it. 


There  are  two  processes,  the  dry  and  the 
humid  or  wet.  By  the  first  the  metal  is  extract- 
ed by  the  agency  of  fire  and  fluxes,  and  it  is 
by  this  assay  that  ores  are  bought  and  sold.  The 
second  is  more  accurate,  and  is  accomplished  by 
dissolving  the  ore  or  other  substances  in  acids 
and  precipitating  the  metals  from  the  solution. 

When  the  term  assay  is  used  alone,  without 
the  qualifying  name  of  any  metals,  it  usually 
alludes  to  the  analysis  of  an  alloy  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  both ;  and  is  sometimes  equivalent 
to  parting. 

Assimila^tion.  Assimilatio  ;  from  asrnn- 
ilare,  to  make  like  to.  The  conversion  of 
food  into  nutriment,  a  function  common  to  all 
organized  things,  animal  and  vegetable.  Nu- 
trition. 

Asso^fles.  Asodes;  from  naij,  loathing. 
A  fever  attended  with  internal  fever,  anxiety, 
and  loathing  of  food. 

Astat^ic.  From  a,  priv.,  and  arau,  to 
stand.  A  term  applied  to  the  magnetic  direc- 
tion of  one  needle  neutralized  by  another,  the 
two  standing  in  any  position,  but  not  constantly 
north  and  south. 

Astlien^ic.  Asthew'ia  ;  from  «,  priv.,  and 
(TT^evof,  strength.  Debility ;  want  of  strength  ; 
adynamia. 

AstlienoFogy.  The  science  of  diseases 
arising  from  debility. 

Astlien^opia.     Weakness  of  the  eye. 

Asthenia.  From  aa-Sfiat^u,  to  breathe 
with  difficulty.  Difliicult  respiration,  recurring 
at  intervals,  attended  with  a  sense  of  stricture 
across  the  breast,  and  in  the  lungs,  with  a 
wheezing  cough.  It  is  placed  by  Dr.  CuUen 
in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Spasuni. 

Astlimat'ic.  Affected  with,  or  relating 
to  asthma. 

Astig'^niatlsin.  From  a,  priv.,  and  any- 
/J.a,  a  mark,  spot,  or  sign  of  anything ;  terminal, 
la/n-pg.  A  structural  error  or  malformation  of 
the  crystalline  lens,  causing  dimness  of  vision. 

As'tOlllUS.  Aaro/uog,  from  a,  priv.,  and 
oToun,  a  mouth.     Without  a  mouth. 

Astrag'^alus.  From  aarpayaTioQ,  a  die; 
so  called  because  of  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  die  used  in  the  ancient  games.  In  Anat- 
omy, a  short  bone  of  the  tarsus,  ankle  bone.  In 
Botany,  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants. 

Astragalus  Tragacan^tha.  See  Astragalus 
Veetjs. 

Astragalus  Ve^rus.  Goat's-thorn  ;  milk-vetch. 
The  gum-tragacanth  of  commerce  is  said  to  be 
principally  derived  from  this  species. 
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Astriction.  Astrktio.  The  action  of  an 
astringent. 

Astrin^g-ent.  Astringens;  from  astringo, 
to  bind.  That  which  has  the  property  of  con- 
tracting and  rendering  more  solid  the  organic 
textures.  Astringents  applied  to  the  human 
body  produce  contraction  and  condensation,  and 
increase  the  density  and  force  of  cohesion. 

Astringent  Principle.  A  vegetable  principle 
found  in  the  bark  of  trees  and  plants,  called 
tannin  or  tannic  acid ;  which  see. 

Asu^oli.     Soot. 
.   At''avisi'n.     From  atavus,  an  old  grand- 
sire  or  ancestor,  indefinitely.     The  re-appear- 
ance of  an  anomaly  or  disease,  after  it  had 
been  lost  in  one  or  more  generations. 

Atax^ia.  Ataxic.  From  a,  priv.,  and 
Taaau,  to  order.  In  Physiology,  irregularity 
in  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  in  Pathology, 
in  the  symptoms  of  a  disease. 

Atax^y.  From  a ra^m,  want  of  order.  An 
excess  or  deficiency  in  the  contraction  of 
muscles. 

Ataxy,  Locomotor.  Failure  of  muscular  co- 
ordination in  muscular  movements  in  standing 
or  walking. 

Ate.  A  terminal  syllable,  which,  added 
to  the  name  of  an  acid  ending  in  ic,  expresses 
a  combination  of  that  acid  with  a  base;  as 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  combination  of  nitric 
acid  with  the  oxide  of  silver. 

Atecll^llia.     Anaphrodisia. 

Atelec^tasis  PulMio'nviin.  Pneumo- 
nateledasis.  Imperfect  dilatation  of  the  lungs 
at  birth,  or  coming  on  occasionally  during  the 
first  weeks  of  life. 

At^eles.  ArsXric.  In  Anatomy,  imperfect, 
defective. 

AteFia,  From  areTieLa,  imperfection.  Im- 
perfection or  failure  of  development  of  some 
part  of  the  fcetus,  such  as  the  face,  lip,  lieart, 
brain,  spinal  cord,  etc. 

Atelocliei^lia.  From  an-lrig,  imperfect, 
and  jfi'^'^of,  lip.  Imperfect  development  of 
the  lip. 

Ateloeiiceplia^lla.  From  arelrji,  im- 
perfect, and  syicefa'Aov,  the  encephalon.  Imper- 
fect development  of  the  brain. 

AtelogioS^sia.  From  arelvQ,  imperfect, 
and  yAuaaa,  tongue.  Imperfect  development 
of  the  tongue. 

Atelog'lia^tllia.  From  arelijc,  imper- 
fect, and  jva-&og,  the  jaw.  Imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  jaw. 

Ateloinyel'ia.     From  a-fPi^yf,  imperfect, 


and  five?ioc,  marrow.     Imperfect  development 
of  the  spinal  marrow. 

AteloproSO^pia.  'From  a-elrjc,  imper- 
fect, and  npoduTvov,  the  face.  Imperfect  devel- 
opment of  the  face. 

Atelostolll''ia.  From  rrelTjr,  imperfect, 
and  GTOfiA,  mouth.  Imperfect  development  of 
the  mouth. 

Atliamaii^ta  Oreoseli^iimn.  The 
systematic  name  for  the  officinal  oreoselinum. 
Black  mountain  parsley.  An  oil,  obtained 
from  the  seed  by  distillation,  was  esteemed  a 
valuable  odontalgic  remedy. 

Atlianian^tin.  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  last-named  plant. 

Atlielas'lllUS.  From  a,  priv.,  and  uyT^Tj, 
a  nipple.  Inability  to  give  suck,  either  from 
want  of  a  nipple,  or  some  other  cause. 

Atliero^ma.  From  a-dripa,  pap  or  pulp. 
A  soft,  encysted  tumor,  containing  a  substance 
of  the  consistence  of  a  poultice. 

Atlieroin''atous.  Pertaining  to  ather- 
oma, as  an  aihermn' atous  tumor. 

Atheromatous  Disease.     Fatty  degeneration. 

Atlilet^ic.  Athleticus.  Possessing  great 
muscular  strength ;  vigorous. 

At''las.  From  avAau,  I  sustain,  because  it 
sustains  the  head.  The  name  of  the  first  ver- 
tebra. 

Atniiatri^a.  Atmiatry.  Atmidiatrice.  From 
aTfioc,  vapor,  gas,  and  inrpsia,  ti'eatment.  The 
treatment  of  disease  of  the  lungs  or  mucous 
membrane  by  the  action  of  vapors  or  gases. 

AtmoiW^eter.  Admidom^eter.  From  ar- 
^of,  vapor,  and  perpov,  a  measure.  An  instru- 
ment invented  by  Professor  Leslie  for  meas- 
uring the  quantity  of  vapor  exhaled  from  a 
moist  surface  in  a  given  time. 

At^lllOSpliere.  From  ar,«of,  vapor,  and 
a(f>aipa,  a  globe.  The  elastic,  invisible  fluid 
which  surrounds  the  earth. 

Atmosplier^ic  Pres^sure,  or  weight, 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  measured  by  the  length 
of  a  column  of  mercury.  A  mercurial  column, 
thirty  inches  in  length,  presses  on  a  given  sur- 
face with  the  same  force  as  the  atmosphere  at 
its  ordinary  state ;  hence  the  force  of  a  sixty- 
inch  column  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  two 
atmospheres ;  that  of  fifteen  inches,  to  half  an 
atmosphere ;  that  of  one  inch  to  one-thirtieth 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

Atmospheric-Pressure  Cavity.  A  cavity 
formed  on  the  palatine  sm-face  of  a  set  of 
artificial  teetli,  to  retain  them  in  the  mouth. 

Atmospheric  Tension.     The  pressure  of  the 
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air  per  square  inch,  on  the  surface  of  a  body. 
At  the  sea-level  it  is  computed  to  be  about 
14.7  lbs.  It  decreases  xV  ^^-j  o^'  2V  1^.  per 
square  inch  for  every  90  feet  of  altitude. 
Above  10,000  feet  the  rarity  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  apparent  in  quickened  breathing  and 
a  higher  pulse-rate. 

Ato^cia.  From  aro/cof,  a  root,  which, 
with  the  ancients,  signified  barrenness,  not 
from  physical  causes,  but  from  avoidance  of 
the  man.     Barrenness,  sterility. 

At^om.  From  «,  priv.,  and  re/zv«,  to  cut. 
A  particle  of  matter  incapable  of  further  divi- 
sion. The  ultimate  unit  of  an  element;  the 
smallest  part  capable  of  entering  into  a  chem- 
ical compound,  or  uniting  with  another  to 
form  a  molecule, — the  smallest  quantity  of  a 
substance  that  can  exist.  In  Chanistnj,  it  is 
synonymous  with  equivalent. 

Atom,  Compo^nent  That  which  unites  with 
another  of  different  nature  to  form  a  third  or 
compound  atom. 

Atom,  Elemen^tary.  That  of  a  substance  not 
decomposed. 

Atom,  Organdie.  That  of  a  substance  found 
only  in  organic  bodies. 

Atoiii^ic  Equivalence.  Valence,  or 
atomicity.  Is  the  saturating  power  of  the 
atoms  of  an  element,  as  compared  with  that 
of  hydrogen. 

Atomic  Heat.  The  specific  heat  of  an  atom 
multiplied  by  its  atomic  weight. 

Atomic  Theory.  A  theory  for  explaining  the 
laws  of  definite  proportions  in  chemical  combi- 
nations, founded  on  the  belief  that  matter  con- 
sists of  ultimate,  indivisible  particles,  called 
atoms,  in  the  same  body,  but  differing  in  weight 
in  different  bodies,  and  that  bodies  combine  in 
different  proportions  with  reference  to  those 
weights. 

Atomic  Weight.  The  weight  of  an  atom  of 
an  element,  as  compared  with  the  weight  of 
an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

At^omized  Flu^icls.  In  Medicine,  me- 
dicinal agents  reduced  to  a  fluid  state,  and 
applicable  not  only  to  external  parts  of  the 
body,  but  also,  by  means  of  ingenious  instru- 
ments, to  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  posterior 
nares,  uterus  and  bladder. 

At^omizer.  An  instrument  by  means  of 
which  medicinal  atomized  fluids  are  ajaplied. 
See  Atomized  Fluids. 

Atoil^ic.  Atonicus.  Diminished  as  to 
muscular  power  or  tone. 

At^ony.       Atonia;    from    a,    priv.,     and 


Tovoc,  tone.  Debility.  Want  of  tone;  weak- 
ness. 

Atrabil^iary.  Atrabilious.  From  aier, 
black,  and  bilis,  bile.  Black  bile.  An  epithet 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  melancholic  and 
hjrpochondriac  dispositions,  because  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  atrabilis  predominated  in 
them.  Also  applied  to  the  renal  or  supra- 
renal capsules  or  glands,  and  to  the  arteries 
and  veins  by  which  they  are  supplied,  becaiise 
they  were  formerly  thought  to  produce  black 
bile.    See  Renal  Gland. 

Atraclie^lus.  From  n,  priv.,  and  rpa- 
Xfp-'K'  the  neck.     Short-necked. 

Atranien''tuin.  Ink.  It  has  been  used 
as  an  astringent  and  an  external  application 
in  herpetic  eruptions. 

Atre^sia.  From  a,  priv.,  and  rpau,  to 
perforate.  Imperforation,  usually  applied  to 
deficiency  of  a  natural  opening. 

Atre^tuS.  From  «,  priv.,  and  rpau,  to 
perforate.  Imperforate  in  the  anus  or  parts 
of  generation. 

At^rici.  Small  sinuses  about  the  anus, 
but  which  do  not  perforate  the  rectum. 

A^triiilll.  A  name  applied  to  certain 
cavities  of  the  body;  as  atrium  vagitm,  the 
vestibulum  vaginte ;  atrium  cordis,  an  auricle. 

At'ropa.  From  ArpoTrof,  the  goddess  of 
destiny,  so  called  from  its  fatal  efiects.  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Solanacew. 

Atropa  Beliadon'na.  Belladonna.  Deadly 
night- shade  or  dwale;  a  powerful  narcotico- 
acrid  poison.  It  is  powerfully  narcotic,  dia- 
phoretic, diuretic  and  repellent.  It  is  applied 
to  the  eye  to  dilate  the  pupil  previous  to  oper- 
ations. Dose,  gr.  J,  gradually  increased  to  gr. 
j  daily. 

Atropll^ia.  From  «,  without,  and  rpoi))], 
nourishment.  Such  diseases  as  are  character- 
ized by  wasting  or  innutrition. 

Atro^pine.  At'ropia.  A  peculiar  crystal- 
line alkaloid  principle,  found  in  Atropa  Bella- 
donna. Its  formula  Ls  C17H23NO3.  It  is  highly 
poisonous,  and  in  the  most  minute  proportion 
has  the  property  of  dilating  the  pupil  of  the 
eye. 

Atro^piae  Sulplias.  Sulphate  of  Atro- 
pia.  Prepared  by  dissolving  atropia  in  strong 
ether,  to  which  solution  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  strong  alcohol  is  added,  di-op  by  drop, 
until  a  precipitate  is  formed.  Like  Bella- 
donna, it  is  anodyne  and  anti-spasmodic,  but 
more  energetic  in  its  action.  Dose,  Til  ij  = 
j\-^  of  a  grain,  to  TTt  iv,  -^^  of  a  grain.    Pois- 
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onous  effects  follow  larger  doses.  The  anti- 
dote is  infusion  of  galls  and  lime-water,  first 
evacuating  tlie  stomach.  In  Dental  Practice, 
sulphate  of  atropia  is  employed  in  acute  in- 
flammation, depending  upon  periodontitis  and 
alveolar  abscess ;  to  allay  the  sensitiveness  of 
inflamed  dental  pulps ;  in  facial  neuralgia,  in 
the  form  of  an  ointment,  consisting  of  gr.  i  to 
lard  3j.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  morphia,  in  a  form  of  nerve  paste. 

At^ropliy.  Atrophia.  From  n,  priv.,  and 
rpetpu,  to  nourish.  Marasmus.  Atrophy.  A 
gradual  wasting  of  the  body,  usually  attended 
by  fever,  loss  of  appetite  and  impaired  diges- 
tion. Any  organ  of  the  body  thus  affected  is 
said  to  be  atrophied. 

Afrophy  of  the  Teeth.  Odontatrophia.  A 
name  formerly  used  to  designate  erosion  of  the 
teeth,  an  affection  characterized  either  by  per- 
forations in,  or  discolored  spots  on,  the  enamel, 
of  a  shrivelled,  yellowish,  or  brownish  aspect, 
of  two,  four,  or  more  teeth,  in  each  jaw.  The 
applicability  of  the  term  "atrophy,"  as  the 
two  principal  varieties  of  the  affection  consist 
rather  in  a  congenital  defect,  and  most  frequent- 
ly of  some  portion  of  the  enamel  of  two  or 
more  teeth,  than  wasting,  from  want  of  nourish- 
ment, of  any  of  the  dental  tissues,  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  as  somewhat  questionable ;  and 
this  would  seem  to  be  rendered  still  more  so  by 
the  fact  that  neither  of  the  two  principal  varie- 
ties occurs  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the 
enamel.  But  as  the  congenital  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  evidently  the  result  of  altered  functions 
in  a  portion  of  one  or  more  of  the  formative 
organs,  if  not  of  absolute  degeneration  from 
vicious  nutrition,  the  term  was  formerly  re- 
garded as  the  most  applicable  of  any  that  could 
be  applied  to  it. 

Erosion  of  the  teeth  may  very  properly  be 
divided  into  three  varieties,  each  having  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  which  characterize  it  from 
either  of  the  others. 

The  first  variety  is  characterized  by  white, 
light,  or  dark-brown  irregular-shaped  spots  on 
the  labial  or  buccal  surface  of  the  affected  tooth. 
This  variety  occurs  oftener  than  the  third,  and 
less  frequently  than  the  second,  rarely  appearing 
on  more  than  one  or  two  teeth  in  the  same 
mouth.  The  temporary  teeth  are  rarely  affec- 
ted by  it.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  spots  are 
exceedingly  variable. 

The  second  variety,  which  may  very  properly 
be  termed  perforating  or  pitting,  is  characterized 
by  irregular  depressions  or  holes  in  the  enamel. 


extending  transvei-sely  across  and  around  the 
tooth.  These  holes  or  pits  are  sometimes  sepa- 
rated one  from  another ;  at  other  times  they 
are  confluent,  forming  an  irregular  horizontal 
groove.  They  sometimes  penetrate  but  a  short 
distance  into  the  enamel ;  at  other  times  they 
extend  entirely  through  it,  the  surface  of  the 
walls  presenting  an  irregular  but  usually  a 
glossy  and  polished  appearance,  a  peculiarity 
which  always  distinguishes  this  variety  from 
other  forms  of  erosion.  Teeth  are  sometimes 
marked  with  two  or  three  rows  of  these  pits. 

Two,  four,  six  or  more  corresponding  teeth  of 
each  jaw  are  always  affected  at  the  same  time, 
the  disease  never  being  confined  to  a  single  tooth. 

In  the  third  variety,  the  whole  or  only  a  part 
of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  may  be  affected,  the 
dentine  being  often  implicated  as  well  as  the 
enamel,  and  in  this  variety  the  affected  organ 
has  a  pale  yellow,  or  brownish  and  shrivelled 
appearance ;  it  is  also  partially  or  wholly  di- 
vested of  enamel,  and  its  sensibility  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  external  impressions  are  greatly 
increased.  The  disease  is  often  confined  to  a 
single  tooth,  but  more  frequently  it  shows  itself 
on  two  corresponding  teeth  in  the  same  jaw, 
and  the  bicuspids  are  oftener  attacked  than  the 
incisors,  cuspids,  or  molars. 

The  first  variety  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the 
action  of  some  cause  capable  of  destroying  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  enamel  and  the  sub- 
jacent dentine  subsequently  to  the  formation  of 
the  crown  of  the  tooth.  When  the  affection 
occurs  previously  to  the  eruption  of  the  tooth, 
the  intermediary  membrane,  which  constitutes 
this  bond  of  union,  may,  at  the  affected  place, 
have  perished,  as  a  consequence  either  of  local 
or  constitutional  disease ;  but  when  the  erosion 
occurs  subsequently  to  this  period,  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  membrane  at  the  eroded  spot  is, 
doubtless,  the  result  of  mechanical  violence. 

The  second  variety  of  dental  erosion,  which 
is  always  congenital,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  results  from  constitutional  disease, 
whereby  the  secretion  of  earthy  salts,  deposited 
in  the  enamel  cells,  or  secretory  ducts  of  the 
enamel  membrane,  is  interrupted,  and,  by  oc- 
curring at  the  time  this  process  is  going  on, 
prevents  them  from  being  filled,  causing  them 
to  wither  and  perish,  and  hence  the  pitted  ap- 
pearance which  characterizes  this  variety  of 
the  affection.  In  other  words,  the  secretion  of 
the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  enamel  being 
interrupted  for  a  short  time,  the  horizontal 
i  row   of  cells  in  the  enamel  membrane,   into 
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which  it  should  be  deposited,  will  not  be  filled, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  as  might  naturally  be 
supposed,  they  waste  away,  leaving  a  circular 
row  of  pits  around  the  crown  of  the  tooth ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  constitutional  disease  has  run  its 
course,  the  secretion  of  earthy  matter  for  the 
enamel  fibres  will  be  resumed,  and  unless  the 
child  experiences  a  relapse,  or  has  a  second  at- 
tack of  disease  capable  of  interrupting  the 
secretory  functions  of  the  cells  of  the  enamel 
membrane,  the  other  parts  of  the  enamel  will 
be  well  formed. 

It  is  to  the  occurrence  of  erruptive  diseases 
that  the  interruption  of  this  peculiar  function 
seems  to  be  principally  attributable. 

Erosion,  characterized  by  an  imperfect  de- 
velopment of  the  osseous  part  of  the  crown  of 
a  tooth,  discoloration,  &c.,  of  the  enamel,  is 
doubtless  the  result  of  diseased  action  in  the 
pulp  at  the  time  of  ossification. 

The  nature  of  this  aflfection,  under  considera- 
tion, is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  cure.  The  treat- 
ment, therefore,  must  be  preventive  rather  than 
curative.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  such  diseases  as  are  supposed  to 
produce  it,  by  the  administration  of  proper 
remedies.  By  this  means  the  effects  may,  per- 
haps, be  partially  or  wholly  counteracted. 

It  seldom  happens  that  eroded  teeth,  when 
the  enamel  alone  is  implicated,  decay  more 
readily  than  others,  so  that  the  only  evil  result- 
ing from  the  affection  is  disfiguration  of  the 
organs.  In  the  pitting  form,  when  the  dentine 
is  implicated,  the  opposite  may  be  the  case ; 
hence  the  proper  treatment  is  to  form  the  pits 
into  properly  shaped  cavities  and  to  fill  them. 
When  the  cutting  edges  of  the  incisore  only 
are  affected,  the  diseased  part  may  sometimes 
be  removed  without  inflicting  injury  to  the 
teeth,  or  the  lost  portion  may  be  restored  with 
gold  if  necessary. 

At'ropine.  Atropin.  Atropia.  A  highly 
poisonous  organic  base  found  in  all  parts  of 
Atropa  Belladonna,  and  possessing  the  proper- 
ty, in  the  minutest  proportion,  of  dilating  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  One-fiftieth  of  a  grain  is 
dangerous.  It  is  a  narcotic  and  powerful  seda- 
tive. 

At''tar  GrUl.  At^tar,  essence,  and  gul,  a 
rose.     Attar  or  Otto  of  roses. 

Attar  of  Rose,  or  Oil  of  Eose.  An  essence 
prepared  from  the  petals  of  the  damask  rose  by 
distillation  with  water.  The  oil  collects  and 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water  when  it  cools. 
Used  as  a  perfume  in  dentifrices. 


Atten^uantS.  Attenuans;  from  attenuo, 
to  make  thin.  Medicines  which  increase  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood. 

At^tenuation.  Emaciation.  Applied 
to  a  process  by  which  a  fluid  becomes  of  less 
specific  gravity,  as  when  it  undergoes  fermenta- 
tion and  parts  with  carbonic  acid. 

Attol^leiiS.  From  attollo,  to  lift  up.  A 
term  applied  in  Anatomy  to  certain  muscles, 
the  peculiar  function  of  which  is  to  lift  up  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Attollens  Aurem.    A  lifting  muscle  of  the  ear. 

Attollens  Oculi.  A  lifting  muscle  of  the  eye. 
The  rectus  superior. 

Attoili^tliS.    Thunderstruck.    Apoplectic. 

Attrac'tioil.  Attractio;  from  attraho,  to 
attract.  Affinity  ;  tendency  of  bodies  or  parti- 
cles of  matter  to  approach  one  another  and  ad- 
here together.    See  Affinity. 

Attraction,  Capillary.  The  power  by  which 
a  liquid  rises  in  a  fine  tube  or  beween  two 
plates,  higher  than  the  liquid  which  surrounds 
it. 

Attraction,  Elective.  Chemical  attraction. 
The  tendency  of  those  substances  in  a  mixture 
which  have  the  strongest  affinity  for  each  other 
to  unite.  Thus,  if  sulphuric  acid  be  poured 
into  a  solution  containing  baryta,  magnesia, 
and  soda,  it  elects  the  baryta,  and  forms,  by  its 
union  with  it,  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Attraction,  Electrical.  The  approach  of  bo- 
dies dissimilarly  electrified. 

Attraction,  Magnetic.  The  traction  of  a 
magnet  upon  certain  metallic  substances,  gen- 
erally iron. 

Attraction  of  Affinity.  The  tendency  of  the 
atoms  of  different  bodies  to  combine  to  form 
chemical  compounds. 

Attraction  of  Cohesion.  Cohesion ;  the  force 
which  unites  similar  particles  into  masses. 

Attraction  of  Gravitation.  The  mutual  tend- 
ency of  bodies  to  each  other. 

At^traliens.  Attrahent ;  from  ad.,  to,  and 
Iralio,  I  draw.  Eemedies  which  attract  fluids 
to  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  Stim- 
ulants. 

Attrahens  Auris.  Anterior  auris.  The  anter- 
ior auris  muscle,  which  draws  the  ear  forward 
and  upward. 

Attri^tion.  From  ad  and  terere,  to  bruise. 
Friction  ;  bruising.  An  abrasion  or  chafing  of 
the  skin  or  teeth,  which  wears  or  breaks  the 
surface. 

Attry^tus.     Chafing. 

A^typic.    Atypus  ;  from  n,  priv.,  and  Tvn-og, 
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a  type.  Literally,  without  type.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  periodical  diseases  which  have  no 
regular  type. 

All.     Symbol  for  gold. 

Aiidito^rius  Mea^tus.  External  open- 
ing of  the  ear. 

All^tlitoi'y.  Auditorius ;  from  audire,  to 
hear.     Belonging  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 

Auditory  Arteries  and  Veins.  The  vessels 
which  enter  the  auditory  canals. 

Auditory  Canals.  See  Meatus  Auditorius 
ExTERNUs,  and  Meatus  Auditorius  Inter- 

NUS. 

Auditory  Nerve.  The  portio  mollis  of  the 
seventh  pair. 

Aii^ra  Elec/trica.  A  cold  sensation, 
that  of  wind  blowing  on  a  part,  occasioned 
by  the  reception  of  electricity  from  a  sharp 
point. 

Au^ra  Epilep'tica.  The  peculiar  sensation 
experienced  before  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  as  of 
cold  water  rising  towards  the  head. 

Aura  San'guinis.  The  odor  exhaled  from 
blood  immediately  after  being  drawn.  The 
halitus. 

Aura  Semina'lis.  The  subtile  emanation 
from  the  semen,  supposed  by  some  physiologists 
to  impregnate  the  ovum ;  but  the  existence  of 
this  aura  is  not  established. 

Aura  Vita' lis.     The  vital  principle. 

Auran^tii  A^qua.  AquafMrum  aurantii. 
Orange  flower  water. 

Aurantii  Cor'tex.     Orange  peel. 

Auran^tine.  Awmntin.  The  bitter  prin- 
ciple of  the  orange  rind. 

Au'rate  of  Aiiiino^nia.  Fulminating 
gold. 

All^ri  CMori^cllim.  Chloride  of  Gold. 
Employed  in  kidney  diseases,  impotence,  &c. 

Auri  et  Sodii  Cbloridum.  Chloride  of  Gold  and 
Sodium.  Employed  in  nervous  dyspepsia, 
amenorrhoea,  &c. 

Aii^ric  Ac^id.  The  peroxide  of  gold,  so 
called  from  its  property  of  forming  salts  with 
alkaline  bases. 

Auricliarcvim.     Brass. 

Au^ricle.     The  external  ear. 

Au^ricles  of  the  Heart.  The  two 
cavities  of  the  heart  which  receive  the  blood 
from  every  part  of  the  body ;  the  right  from 
the  two  venae  cavte  and  coronary  vein,  and  the 
left  from  the  four  pulmonary  veins. 

Aliric'lila.  Diminutive  of  mwM,  the  ear. 
An  auricle ;  the  prominent  part  of  the  ear ; 
also  a  name  applied  to  two  cavities  of  the  heart. 


Auric^ular.  Auricularis ;  from  auri%  the 
ear.     Pertaining  to  the  ear. 

Aiu'icula^ris  Abduct^or.  A  muscle 
of  the  little  finger. 

Auric^ulo-Veiitric^ular  Openings. 
The  openings  between  the  auricles  and  ven- 
tricles of  the  heart. 

Auric^iiliini  Retralientes.  Three 
muscles  of  the  ear. 

Anrif  ^erous.  Au'nm,  gold,  and  fer'o, 
to  bear.     Bearing  or  containing  gold. 

Au^riform.  Aurifor'mis ;  from  au'rin, 
ear.     Formed  like  the  ear. 

Aiiri^g-o.     Jaundice. 

Auripig-nien^tuni.  From  aurum,  gold, 
and  pigmentum,  paint.  Yellow  orpiment. 
Sesqui-sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Aii^ris.     The  ear. 

Anriscalp'iuin.  From  auris,  the  ear, 
and  scalpo,  to  scrape.  An  ear  scraper,  or 
cleanser. 

Au^riscope.  An  instrument  for  explor- 
ing the  ear  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.  It  resembles  a  ilexible  stethos- 
cope. 

Au''rist.  From  auris,  the  ear.  One  who 
occupies  himself  with  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  ear. 

Alir^ilini  Tinni^tus.  Buzzing  or  ring- 
ing in  the  ear. 

Au''rmn,  Gold.  Symbol,  Au.  Atomic 
weight  197.  A  noble  metal  of  a  brilliant  yellow 
color,  which  does  not  tarnish.  It  is  the  metallic 
base  for  artificial  teeth,  and  the  material  of 
which  the  best  fillings  in  teeth  are  composed. 

Aurum  Foliatum.     See  Gold  Foil. 

Aurum  FuFminans.  Aurate  of  Ammonia. 
The  precipitate  formed  by  putting  ammonia 
into  a  solution  of  gold. 

Aurum  Graph' icum.     A  gold  ore. 

Aurum  Musi'vum.  Mosaic  gold;  a  prepara- 
tion used  as  a  pigment  for  giving  to  plaster 
figures  a  golden  color.  It  is  a  bisulphuret  of  tin. 

Ausculta^tion.  Auscdtatio ;  from  am- 
GuUo,  to  listen.  Auricular  exploration,  used  as 
a  means  of  diagnosis  in  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
heart,  &c.  Auscultation  is  either  mediate  or 
immediate.  In  the  latter  the  ear  is  applied  di- 
rectly over  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  in  the  former 
a  stethoscope  is  interposed  between  the  ear  and 
the  chest. 

Auscultation,  Immediate.  That  practiced  di- 
rectly by  the  ear  of  the  practitioner,  without 
aid  of  an  instrument. 

Auscultation,  Mediate.     That  performed  by 
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employing  a  stethoscope,  or  some  similar  in- 
strament. 

Autog'^enus.  Autoc/enus.  Avrof,  itself, 
and  ysvu,  to  be  born.  Applied  in  Comparative 
Anatcmiy,  by  Owen,  to  parts  developed  from 
distinct  and  independent  centres. 

AutOlliat^ic.  From  avro/mril^u,  to  act 
spontaneously.  A  term  applied  in  Physiology 
to  those  functions  which  are  performed  inde- 
pendently of  the  will. 

Automatic  Mallet.  An  instrument  for  con- 
densing gold  and  tin  foil  in  filling  teeth,  which 
is  operated  by  pressing  the  point  upon  the  met- 
al in  the  cavity,  in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary 
hand-plugger ;  the  socket  holding  the  point 
recedes  into  the  handle  a  short  distance,  and  a 
blow  is  given  which  can  be  varied  in  intensity 
at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

Automatic  Mallet,  Redman's.  An  instrument 
in  which  the  blow  is  communicated  by  an  out- 
side spring,  of  such  an  arrangement  as  to  give 
an  elastic  stroke. 

Automatic  Mallet,  Salmon's.  In  this  form  of 
instrument  the  hammer  is  centred  by  the  spindle 
to  prevent  friction,  and  instead  of  a  steel  spring 
a  catch  plate  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  ham- 
mer, which  engages  with  the  spindle,  and  is 
operated  by  a  fine  wire  spring.  The  hammer 
can  be  loaded  with  lead,  so  as  to  give  a  blow 
like  that  produced  by  the  lead  hand-mallet. 

Automatic  Mallet,  Snow  &  Lewis's.  This 
instrument  has  a  series  of  distinct  grades  of 
blows,  regulated  by  a  tension  knob  on  the 
top  of  the  handle,  and  by  the  extension  of  the 
socket  piece  the  hammer  is  allowed  to  descend 
through  considerable  space.  The  different  de- 
grees of  blows  are  obtained  by  means  of  the 
milled  head  upon  the  top  of  the  handle  or  case, 
which,  being  turned,  carries  a  screw-follower 
down  upon  the  spiral  siai'ing,  thus  compressing 
the  spring  and  regulating  the  blow. 

Automatic  Plugger,  Buckingham's.  An  instru- 
ment adapted  to  the  S.  S.  White  form  of  the 
Dental  Engine,  in  which  the  force  of  the  blow 
is  claimed  to  be  entirely  under  control,  being 
determined  by  a  set  screw,  to  be  turned  either 
right  or  left  to  increase  or  lessen  the  force.  A 
collar  on  the  hand  piece  keeps  the  force  under 
control,  it  being  moved  up  or  down  by  the 
thumb,  according  to  the  force  desired  in  the 
blow.  In  the  same  manner  the  blow  can  be 
suspended  altogether  at  any  instant,  without 
interfering  with  the  rythmical  movement  of  the 
foot  propelling  the  engine.  The  bit-holder  has 
a  small  spii-al  spring  at  its  inner  end,  which, 


after  each  blow,  draws  it  back  instantly  to  re- 
ceive the  next  blow  of  the  plunger.  Eighteen 
hundred  blows  per  minute  can  be  given  by  this 
instrument  when  the  engine  is  run  at  moderate 
speed,  or,  if  desired,  no  more  than  seventy-five 
or  one  hundred  per  minute. 

Autonom^ia.  From  auto,  and  vono^,  law. 
The  peculiar  mechanism  of  an  organized 
body.     . 

AutopllO^nia.  From  avrog,  self,  and 
^uvri,  voice.  An  auscultatory  process  of  noting 
one's  own  voice  when  speaking  with  the  head 
close  to  the  patient's  chest,  which,  it  is  said, 
will  be  modified  by  the  condition  of  the  sub- 
jacent organs. 

Autoplas^ty.  The  restoration  of  lest 
parts. 

Autop^sia.  From  avro^,  himself,  and  oi/«f, 
vision.  Ocular  examination.  Dissection  of  a 
dead  body. 

Ave^nse  Fari^na.  Oat-meal;  used  as 
an  article  of  diet  for  the  sick. 

Avoir^dlipois  Weigilt.  From  avoir, 
to  have,  and  dupoids,  weight.  The  English 
weight  for  all  commodities  except  the  pi-ecious 
metals,  gems  and  medicines.  See  Weights 
AND  Measures. 

Avulsion.  Avulsio;  from  avello,  to  tear 
asunder.  Pulling  or  tearing  from ;  a  rending 
or  forcible  separation. 

Axil^la.  The  arm-pit,  or  cavity  under 
the  arm. 

Ax^illary.  AxilWris;  from  axilla,  the 
arm-pit.     Belonging  to  the  axilla  or  arm-pit. 

Axillary  Artery.  Arteria  Axillaru.  The 
axillary  artery  is  a  continuation  of  the  sub- 
clavian, extending  from  the  clavicle  to  the 
insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major. 

Axillary  Nerve.  Nervus  axillaris.  Articular 
nerve.  A  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and 
sometimes  of  the  radial  nerve. 

Axillary  Plexus.  The  brachial  plexus, 
formed  by  the  last  three  cervical  and  the 
first  dorsal  nerves. 

Axillary  Vein.  Vena  axillaris.  A  continua- 
tion of  the  brachial  veins,  which  terminates  in 
the  subclavian. 

Ax^inite.  From  o.^/.i'tj,  an  axe.  A  min- 
eral, so  called  from  its  axe-shaped  crystals ;  an 
alumina-silicate  of  lime  and  iron. 

Ax^is.  From  ago,  to  act.  A  right  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  a  body.  In 
Anatomy,  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck; 
dentatus.  In  Botany,  the  part  around  which 
particular  organs  are  arranged. 
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Axun^g'ia.  From  axis,  an  axle  tree,  and 
unguo,  to  anoint.     Hog's  -lard. 

Azela^ic  Acid.  An  acid  closely  resem- 
bling the  suberic;  a  product  of  the  nitric  or 
oleic  acid. 

Azotoen^zide.  A  substance  obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  nitro-benzide  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa. 

Azocar^byls.  A  name  applied  by  Loe- 
wig  to  organic  radicals,  composed  of  nitrogen 
and  carbon,  as  cyanogen,  paraban,  etc. 

Azoerytli^rine.  A  coloring  principle, 
obtained  from  archil. 

Azolit-'inane.  A  deep  red  coloring  mat- 
ter, obtained  from  litmus. 

Azoodyna^inia.  From  a,  priv.,  C"^, 
life,  and  ch'va/iu;  strength.  Privation  or  dim- 
inution of  the  vital  powers. 

Azo^tane.  A  compound  of  chlorine  and 
azote. 

Azote^.  From  a,  priv.,  fw?;,  life.  One 
of  the  constituents  of  atmospheric  air.  See 
Nitrogen. 

Azote,  Protox^ide  of.  A  gaseous  oxide  of 
nitrogen.     Sj^nonym  of  nitrogen. 

Azo^tic  Acid.     Nitric  acid. 

Az''otized.  Impregnated  with  azote  or 
nitrogen ,  nitrogenized. 


Azotu''ric.  A  class  of  diseases  character- 
ized by  a  great  increase  of  urea  in  the  urine. 

Azul^mic  Acid.  A  black  substance  de- 
posited during  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

A^ziire.  Ultra-marine,  a  bluish  green 
color. 

Azure  Stone.  An  azure  blue  mineral,  the 
Lapis  lazuli,  from  which  the  unchangeable 
blue  color,  ultramarine,  is  prepared. 

Az^urite.  Prismatic  azure  spar.  See 
Laztjlite. 

Az^ygOS.  From  a,  priv.,  and  l^vyoc,  a 
yoke,  because  it  has  no  fellow.  Applied  to 
single  muscles,  veins,  bones,  etc. 

Azygos  Mus^cle.     A  muscle  of  the  uvula. 

Azygos  Proc^ess.  A  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

Azygos  U^vulce.  A  small  muscle  of  the 
uvula. 

Azygos  Vein.  Vena  sine  pari.  A  vein  situ- 
ated in  the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax,  receiv- 
ing its  blood  from  the  vertebral,  intercostal, 
bronchial,  pericardiac  and  diaphragmatic 
veins,  and  discharging  it  into  the  vena  cava 
superior. 

Az^yimiS.     Unfermented  bread. 

Az^zle  Teeth.     Molar  teeth. 


B. 


B,  in  the  chemical  alphabet,  is  mercury. 
It  is  also  the  chemical  symbol  of  boron. 

B  A.     The  chemical  symbol  of  barium. 

B.  A.  BaVneum  Aquce.  A  water  bath. 
BaVneum  Are^nxje.     A  sand  bath  ;  which  see. 

Bal)^"bitt  Metal.  A  non-friction  metal. 
In  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  this  metal,  according 
to  a  formula  recommended  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Has- 
kell, but  first  suggested  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Goodno, 
is  employed  for  dies  in  swaging  plates.  This 
formula  is  as  follows :  Copper,  1  pound ;  Anti- 
mony, 2  pounds,  and  Tin,  8  pounds.  As  a 
counter-die  for  such  a  die,  Dr.  Haskell's  for- 
mula is  lead  with  about  one-eighth  tin.' 

Bac^clli^a.  From  Bacchus,  wine.  A  red 
or  pimpled  face,  resulting  from  intemperance. 
Gutta  Rosacea.     Acne. 

Bac^illus.  From  bacillum,  a  little  rod. 
Micro-organism  of  a  cylindrical  or  club  shaped, 
straight,  mobile  or  immobile  form,  and  consid- 
ered to  be  directly  or  indirectly  the  cause  of 
many  diseases. 

Bacter^ia.    From  (ianTTjpLov,  a  little  staff. 


Micro-organisms  or  microbes.  A  generic  term 
for  the  different  classes,  such  as  the  bacillus, 
spirillum,  leptothrix,  vibris,  streptococcvs,  micro- 
coccus, cenothrix,  sarcina,  aseococcus,  etc.,  etc. 

Bacte^ricide.     See  Germicide. 

Bacteriology.  From  f^anrripcop,  and 
^oyog,  science.  The  science  of  micro-organisms. 

Bailey's  Flask.  For  making  metal 
dies.  It  consists  of  two  semi-elliptical  rings 
of  iron,— one  nearly  straight,  the  other  a  trun- 
cated cone  with  four  keys,  jointed  so  as  to  fit 
together.  The  straight  ring  is  used  as  a  cast- 
ing-box for  the  sand  as  well  as  a  form  for  the 
lead ;  the  other  gives  the  proper  shape  to  £he  zinc. 

Bal''aiiee.  Bilanx;  from  bis,  twice,  and 
lanx,  a  dish.  Literally,  the  double  dish.  A 
pair  of  scales  for  weighing  bodies,  consisting 
of  a  beam  suspended  exactly  in  the  middle, 
with  a  scale  or  basin  attached  to  each  ex- 
tremity of  equal  weight. 

Balance  Electrometer.  An  instrument  for 
estimating  the  mutual  attraction  of  oppositely 
electrified  surfaces. 
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BaFanios.     A  gem,  a  sort  of  carbuncle. 
Bal^anism.      fialavLg,    a    pessary.      The 
application  of  a  pessary. 

Balani^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  glans 
penis  and  prepuce. 

Balano-Postllitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  glans  penis  and  prepuce,  attended  by  a 
fetid,  muco-purulent  discharge. 

Bal^anus.     Ba7Mvog,  an   acorn,   a   gland. 
The  glans  penis,  and  glans  clitoridis. 
BaFbiiS.     Tongue-tied;  a  stammerer. 

Balbll^ties.  From  balbutio,  to  stammer. 
Stammering;  a  defect  of  articulation,  the 
causes  of  which  are  but  little  understood. 

Ballis^inus.  From  BaXi^u,  to  dance. 
Chorea ;  St.  Vitus's  dance. 

Ballotteilieilt.  [French.]  The  motion 
imparted  to  the  foetus  in  utero,  by  an  impulse 
of  the  fingers  or  hand. 

BaFnemii  Auiiiiale.  An  animal  bath. 
A  term  used  to  indicate  that  application  of 
heat  which  was  made  by  opening  a  newly- 
killed  animal  and  applying  it  to  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  body. 

Balneum  Arence.     The  sand-bath. 

Balneum  Maries.  In  Chemistry,  the  salt- 
water bath. 

Balneum  Vaporis.     The  steam  bath. 

BaFsain.  Bahammn ;  from  haal  samen, 
Hebrew.  The  name  of  any  natural  vegetable 
resin,  concrete  or  liquid,  having  a  strong  odor, 
inflammable,  not  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
dissolved  in  volatile  oil,  alcohol  or  ether. 
There  are  five  natural  balsams ;  namely,  those 
of  Peru,  and  Tolu,  Benzoin,  solid  styrax  and 
liquid  styrax.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  pharmaceutical  preparations  and  resin- 
ous substances  which  have  a  balsamic  odor, 
that  have  received  the  name  of  balsam.  But 
these  last  are  termed  artificial  balsams. 

Balsam,  Canada.  Canada  turpentine;  bal- 
sam of  fir ;  the  product  of  the  Abies  balsamea. 
It  is  transparent  when  fresh,  of  a  slightly  yel- 
lowish color,  of  the  consistence  of  honey ;  has 
an  acrid,  bitterish  taste,  and  a  strong,  agree- 
able odor. 

Balsam,  Chalybeate.  A  mixture  of  nitrate 
of  iron,  alcohol  and  oil. 

Balux.  A  name  applied  to  iron  sands 
containing  gold. 

Bamba^iia.     Stammering. 

Banibax.     Cotton. 

Bamboo^.  A  plant  of  the  reed  kind, 
growing  in  India  and  other  warm  climates. 

Banan^a.     A  tropical  ti-ee ;  a  species  of 


the  Musa,  the  fruit  of  which  is  extensively  used 
as  an  article  of  diet. 

Ban^dag'e.  A  piece  of  cloth  for  surround- 
ing parts  of  the  body  in  surgical  operations,  or 
binding  up  a  wound.  A  bandage  may  be  simple 
or  compound.  The  first  consists  of  a  simple  piece 
of  cloth  intended  to  encircle  a  limb  or  part. 
The  second,  of  two  or  more  pieces  united. 
Names  expressive  of  the  manner  of  its  applica- 
tion and  its  shape  have  been  given  to  the  ban- 
dage ;  as  the  circular,  the  spiral,  the  spiea,  the 
figure-of-eight,  the  T  bandage,  the  recurrent,  tlae 
four -tailed,  &c. 

In  the  circular  bandage  the  turns  pass  nearly 
horizontally  around  portions  of  the  limb,  of 
equal  diameter,  one  turn  overlapping  the  other 
at  fixed  intervals. 

The  spiral  bandage  ascends  a  more  or  less 
conical  portion  of  the  limb,  each  succeeding 
turn  partially  overlapping  the  other  at  fixed 
intervals. 

The  spica  bandage  is  named  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  turns  to  the  position  of  the 
grains  on  an  ear  of  wheat. 

The  figure-of-eight  bandage  is  generally  applied 
about  the  joints.  When  applied  only  to  the 
knee,  and  not  a  continuation  of  a  bandage  down 
the  limb,  it  is  commenced  with  two  circular 
folds  or  turns  around  the  leg  just  below  the 
joint,  and  the  cylinder  carried  obliquely  up- 
wards across  the  ham,  around  the  thigh,  and 
again  downwards  as  before  described. 

The  T  bandage  consists  of  a  simple  bandage 
with  one  or  two  pieces  added  at  right  angles.. 

The  recurrent  bandage  is  about  five  yards 
long' and  two  inches  wide ;  it  is  applied  to  the 
head  as  follows :  The  roller  is  first  passed  two 
or  three  times  around  the  head  in  a  line  run- 
ning just  above  the  eyebrows,  the  ears,  and  be- 
low the  occipital  protuberance ;  next  at  the 
centre  of  the  forehead,  the  cylinder  is  reversed 
and  carried  directly  over  the  head  to  the  cir- 
cular turns  behind,  whei-e  it  is  again  reversed, 
and  carried  back  to  the  forehead,  overlapping 
the  former  about  one-third,  as  usual ;  these  re- 
verses to  be  continued  until  first  one  and  then 
the  other  side  of  the  head  is  covered ;  and  the 
whole  is  completed  by  two  or  three  firm  circ- 
ular turns,  as  at  the  commencement.  The  re- 
verses are  to  be  held  by  an  assistant. 

Th.e  four -tailed  bandage  consists  of  a  piece  of 
muslin,  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  and  a  yard  or 
more  in  length,  torn  at  either  extremity  to 
within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  centre.  It  is 
applied  to  the  lower  jaw  as  follows :  The  centre 
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being  placed  over  the  chin,  the  upper  slips  are 
carried  back  behind  the  neck  and  tied,  or  ci'ossed 
and  passed  around  the  forehead  once  or  twice, 
and  secured  by  pins  at  the  side ;  the  lower  strip 
is  passed  directly  up  to  the  vertex,  where  it  is 
tied,  or  again  brought  down  and  tied  under  the 
chin. 

Bandage,  Fox's.     See  Fox's  Bandage. 

Bau^cly  Leg'.  A  leg  in  which  the  bones 
are  curved  outward  or  inward. 

Baptorrlioe^a.  From  (San-roc,  infected, 
and  p£0),  to  flow.  A  generic  term  for  any  in- 
fectious discharge  from  a  mucous  surface. 

I5arl)a^ria.    Ehubarb. 

Bar^bary  Griiin.  A  variety  of  gum 
Arabic,  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  Acacia 
gummifera. 

Bar^biers.  A  term  applied  to  a  paralytic 
affection  of  the  tropics,  followed  by  loss  of 
voice,  emaciation,  and  prostration  of  strength. 
A  species  of  paralysis. 

Baril''la.  Impure  soda  obtained  from  the 
ashes  of  different  plants  that  grow  on  the  sea- 
shore. 

Ba^riiuil.  From  baryta,  from  which  it  is 
obtained.  Symbol,  Ba.  Atomic  weight,  136.8. 
The  metallic  basis  of  the  earth  baryta.  A 
metal  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  which  has  a  strong 
afiinity  for  oxygen. 

Bark.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  three 
species  of  Cinchona. 

Bark  Cdribe'an,  or  Saint  Lucici'a  Bark. 
Sometimes  improperly  called  Cvncho^na  Cari- 
bcB^a.  The  bark  of  the  Exostem^ma  Caribm^um. 
It  is  a  useful  substitute  for  cinchona,  and 
though  it  contains  neither  quinina  nor  cincho- 
na, is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  spurious 
barks. 

Bar^ley.  The  fruit  of  Honleum  distiehon. 
See  HoRDEi  Semina. 

Baroill^etei*.  From  Papog,  weight,  and 
fierpov,  measure.  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  weight  of  air. 

Bar''0SC0pe.  Bapog,  weight,  and  cr/co-Ju, 
to  observe.  A  barometer  sensible  to  the  slight- 
est atmospheric  variations,  and  used  for  deter- 
mining the  loss  of  weight  of  a  body  in  air,  com- 
pared with  its  weight  in  a  vacuum. 

Bar^ras.  The  resin  which  exudes  from 
the  wounds  made  in  the  bark  of  fir-trees. 

Bar^ren.     Unfruitful,  sterile. 

Bartlioliii^iaiias  Glandulge.  The 
sublingual  glands  named  after  Bartholin. 

Baryecoi^a.  From  /Japff,  heavy,  and 
uKorj  hearing.     Deafness. 


Baryplio^ny.  From  I3apvg,  heavy,  ^wv;?, 
the  voice.     Difficulty  of  speech. 

Bary^ta.  From  (ia.pvg,  heavy ;  so  called 
because  of  its  ponderosity.  An  oxide  of  barium. 
A  simple  alkaline  earth  of  a  gray  color,  very 
ponderous,  and  not  easily  fused. 

Baryta,  Hydriodate  of.     Iodide  of  barium. 

Baryta,  Muriate  of.     Chloride  of  barium. 

Bary^tes.     Baryta. 

Ba^sal.  Pertaining  to  or  located  at  the 
base. 

Basalt^.  Trap-rock  of  a  dark  green,  gray, 
or  black  color,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

Bas^'anlte.  A  variety  of  silicious  slate, 
sometimes  used  for  testing  the  purity  of  gold 
by  the  color  of  its  streak.  Mortars  for  pulver- 
izing medicines  were  formerly  made  of  it. 

Bascula^tion.  A  word  of  French  deri- 
vation, applied  tot  he  half  see-saw  movement  of 
the  uterus,  in  examinations  of  that  organ  in 
retroversion,  the  fundus  being  pressed  upward 
and  the  cervix  drawn  downward. 

Base.  Baals,  from  (Saivu,  I  go,  I  rest,  I 
support  myself.  The  foundation  or  support  of 
anything ;  the  principal  ingredient  of  a  com- 
pound. In  Chemistry  it  is  applied  to  alkalies, 
earths,  metals,  sulphurets,  organic  and  otlier 
compounds,  in  their  relations  to  acids,  metal- 
loids, and  salts.  In  Medical  Prescriptions  and 
Pharmacy,  the  principal  constituent  of  a  com- 
pound. In  Dental  Surgery,  a  metallic,  ivory, 
vulcanite,  or  celluloid  plate  used  as  a  sup- 
port or  attachment  for  artificial  teeth.  In  An- 
atomy, the  lower  or  broader  portion  of  a  bone 
or  organ. 

Basses  for  Artific^ial  Teetli.  In  the 
construction  of  a  base  for  artificial  teeth,  a 
transfer  or  model  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  first  ob- 
tained. Then  a  metallic  die  and  counter- 
die,  if  the  base  is  to  be  of  metal,  is  procm-ed, 
and  between  these  a  plate  of  suitable  size  and 
thickness  is  swaged.  In  this  way  it  is  made  to 
fit  accurately  tlie  parts  upon  which  it  is  to  rest. 
If  the  base  is  to  be  constructed  from  the  ivory 
of  the  elephant  or  hippopotamus's  tusk,  the 
plaster  model  alone  is  sufficient.  The  ivory  is 
cut  to  the  proper  size  and  then  carved  until  it 
fits  the  model.  But  ivory  is  now  seldom  used 
for  this  purpose.  If  the  base  is  to  be  of  vul- 
canized India-rubber  or  Celluloid,  the  plaster 
model  is  sufficient,  no  metallic  dies  being  nec- 
essary. See  Metallic  Base,  Osseous  Base, 
Mineral  Base,  Vulcanite  Base,  and  Cel- 
luloid. 
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Basia^tor.     Orbicularis  oris  muscle. 

Ba^sic.  Belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
base ;  having  properties  the  opposite  of  those  of 
acids.  An  acid  capable  of  uniting  with  a  single 
monad  atom  or  radicle  is  called  a  monobasic. 

Basiliy^al.  From  basis,  base,  and  hyoides, 
hyoid.  A  term  in  Comparative  Anatomy  applied 
to  two  small  subcubical  bones  on  each  side, 
forming  the  body  of  the  inverted  hyoid  arch. 

Bas'il.     See  Ocimum. 

Bas^ilacl.  Same  as  Basilar,  used  adverb- 
ially. 

Bas^ilar.  BasiWris.  A  name  given  to 
several  parts  of  the  body  which  serve  as  bases 
to  others ;  towards  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Basilar  Artery.  An  artery  of  the  brain, 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  vertebral  arteries 
within  the  cranium. 

Basilar  Fossa.  A  fossa  in  the  upper  surface 
of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Basilar  Process.  The  inferior  angle  of  the 
occipital  bone. 

Basilar  Surface.  Inferior  surface  of  the 
basilary  process. 

Basilar  Vertebra.     The  last  lumbar  vertebra. 

BasiFic.  Basilicus  ;  from  Bac^/'a/cof,  royal. 
Any  structure  or  medicine  of  importance. 

Basilic  l/ein.  A  large  vein  running  along 
the  internal  part  of  the  arm ;  at  the  fold  of  the 
elbow  it  lies  over  the  humeral  artery.  The 
median  basilic  vein  crosses  this  at  the  bend  of 
the  arm  and  joins  the  great  vein.  Either  of 
these  veins  may  be  opened  in  the  operation  of 
bleeding. 

BasiFicon  Oiiitnient.  An  ointment 
composed  of  pitch,  resin,  was,  and  oil.  The 
Cera^tum  resi'mz  (U.  S.  and  Lond.  Ph.).  Com- 
posed of  five  parts  of  resin,  eight  of  lard,  and 
two  of  yellow  wax.  Used  as  a  stimulating  ap- 
plication to  blistered  surfaces,  indolent  ulcers, 
burns,  &c. 

Basilis^cus.     Syphilis. 

Ba''sio.  Muscles  originating  from  the  bas- 
ilary process  of  the  occipital  bone  are  so  called ; 
a  prefix  denoting  connection  with  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Basio-Ce^ rato-Glossus.  A  name  given  to 
the  hyoglossus  muscle,  from  its  connection  with 
the  base  and  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  the 
tongue. 

Basio-Glossus.  That  portion  of  the  hyoglos- 
sus muscle  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  hyoid 
bone. 

Basio-Pbaryngce' us.    The  constrictor  phar- 
yngis  medius  muscle. 
6 


Basioccip^ital.  From  basis,  base,  and 
occipita^le  as,  the  occipital  bone.  Applied  in 
Comparative  Anatomy,  by  Owen,  to  a  bone 
homologous  with  the  basilar  process  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone. 

Ba^'sis.  A  base.  The  substance  with 
which  an  acid  is  combined  with  a  salt. 

Basis  Cordis.     The  base  of  the  heart. 

Basisplie^lioid.  Applied  in  Anatomy 
and  Comparative  Anatomy,  by  Owen,  to  a  bone 
homologous  with  the  base  of  the  sphenoid  bono. 
The  lower  part  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Basso-'ra  Gum.  A  gum  brought  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Bassora,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  in  irregular  pieces  of  various  sizes, 
white  or  yellow,  intermediate  in  the  degree  of 
transparency  between  gum  Arabic  and  traga- 
canth. 

Basso'rin.  A  constituent  part  of  Bassora 
gum,  as  also  of  gum  tragacanth  and  of  some 
gum-resins.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but 
swells  and  forms  a  mucilage  with  it. 

Bas'tard.     False;  spurious. 

Bas-ven^tre.     The  abdomen. 

Bas^yle.  From  jiaaiQ,  a  base,  and  vTitj, 
nature.  A  term  applied  by  Mr.  Graham  to 
the  metallic  radical  of  a  salt. 

Bath.  Bakaveiov.  Balneum.  A  bath.  A 
receptacle  of  water  for  persons  to  wash  or 
plunge  in ;  a  bathing-place.  Baths  are  either 
hot  or  cold,  natural  or  artificial. 

Bath,  Acid.  Acid  hydrochloric  R).  ij,  aquse 
cong.  Ixvj. 

Bath,  Alkaline.  Half  a  pound  of  pearl-ash 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  to  sixty-six  gallons  of 
water. 

Bath,  Electric.  An  electric  bath  consists  in 
placing  a  person  upon  an  insulated  stool,  con- 
nected by  a  metallic  wii'e  with  the  principal 
conductor  of  an  electric  machine  in  action. 

Bath,  Hot.  Balneum  caVidum.  A  bath 
having  a  temperature  of  98°  to  112°  Fahr. 

Bath,  Med^icated.  Balneum  medicaHmn.  A 
bath  consisting  of  decoctions  or  infusions  of 
certain  vegetable  substances  or  any  medicinal 
ingredients. 

Bath,  Sand.  Balneum  Are^nce.  A  vessel 
filled  with  sand  and  placed  over  a  fire;  into 
this  another  is  placed,  containing  the  sub- 
stance to  be  evaporated. 

Bath,  Steam.  The  introduction  of  steam 
into  a  closed  vessel  or  room,  in  place  of  water, 
100°  to  130°  Fahr. 

Bath,  Tem^perate.  A  bath  at  from  75°  to 
85°  Fahr. 
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Bath,  Tepid.     A  bath  at  85°  to  92°  Fahr. 

Bath,  Vapor.  A  bath  at  122°  to  144-45° 
Fahr. 

Bath,  Warm.     A  bath  at  92°  or  98°  Fahr. 

Batll^mis.  Bathnus.  From  ^aivu,  to 
enter.  The  seat  or  base ;  the  cavity  of  a  bone 
which  receives  the  head  or  protuberance  of 
another. 

Batli^ron.  From  jia-&pov,  bench.  An 
instrument  invented  by  Hippocrates  for  redu- 
cing fractures  and  luxations. 

Bat^raclius.    Eanula. 
.  Battaris^mus.   Battalis'mus.   From  (iar- 
Tapil^u,  to  stammer.     Stammering,  with  hesita- 
tion. 

Bat^tery,  Elec^trical.  A  term  applied 
to  a  combination  of  Leyden  jars  or  galvanic 
cells  for  collecting  electricity. 

Battery,  Galvanic.  One  or  more  jars  or 
cells  containing  plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  or 
carbon,  suspended  in  acidulated  water.  See 
Galvanic  Battery. 

Battery,  Cautery.  A  battery  the  current  of 
which  is  capable  of  heating  coarse  platinum 
wire  to  whiteness,  and  which  is  used  to  cau- 
terize. 

Bat^tley's  Solution.  Liquor  opU  sed- 
ativus.  A  narcotic  preparation  of  which  acetate 
of  morphia  is  supposed  to  be  the  active  ingre- 
dient. 

Baii^liin,  Valve  of.  A  name  given  to 
a  transverse  valve  situated  where  the  ileum 
opens  into  the  ccecum. 

Bail^lac.  An  Arabic  name  for  nitre  or 
salt  in  general.  '  From  this  word  comes  borax. 

Bave.     Thick,  frothy. 

Bay'-Beri'ies.  The  berries  of  the  Laio- 
7~us  nob  His. 

Bay-Rum.     Spirit  flavored  with  bay-leaves. 

Bay -Salt.  Chloride  of  sodium.  Salt  obtained 
by  evaporating  sea-water  by  the  sun  in  warm 
countries. 

BdeFla.     A  leech. 

Bdel^lium.  A  gum-resin  resembling  im- 
pure myrrh. 

Bdellom^eter.  From  (it^illa,  a  leech, 
and  /xETpov,  measure.  An  instrument  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  leech,  in  order  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  drawn  may  be  ascertained. 
It  consist^  of  a  cupping-glass,  to  which  a 
scarificator  and  exhausting  syringe  are  at- 
tached. 

Bdelyg^mia.  Nausea,  or  dislike  for 
food ;  also  a  disgusting  fetor.     Bdolus. 

Bead  Proof.     An  epithet  denoting  the 


strength  of  spirituous  liquors  as  shown  by  the 
continuance  of  bead-like  bubbles  on  the  surface. 

Beak.  The  bill  of  a  bird;  a  point;  the 
jaws  of  forceps  employed  for  the  extraction  of 
teeth  are  sometimes  so  called.  In  Chemistry, 
the  tubular  portion  of  a  retort. 

Beat.  The  pulsations  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  or  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  See 
Pulse. 

Bebeer^ia.  Beheerine.  An  alkaloid  ob- 
tained from  the  Bebeeru,  or  greenheart  tree 
of  British  Guiana.  Its  sulphate  has  been  used 
as  an  anti-periodic. 

Be^cllics.  Be^chica,  bec'chica,  from  P>j^,  a 
cough.     Medicines  for  relieving  a  cough. 

Beef,  Es^seiice  of.  This  is  made  by 
putting  finely-cut,  lean  beef  into  a  bottle, 
corking  it,  and  then  immersing  it  in  boiling 
water.  The  juice  of  the  meat,  highly  concen- 
trated, is  found  in  the  bottle. 

Beef  Tea.  Jus  bovinum.  An  infusion  of 
beef.  Take  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  beef,  free 
from  fat,  cut  it  in  fine  pieces  and  put  into  three 
pints  of  water,  in  an  earthen  pipkin ;  let  it 
simmer,  but  never  boil,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a 
pint  and  a  half;  then  strain  carefully.  It 
should  be  entirely  free  from  fat. 

Beer.  Cerevis'ia.  A  fermented  infusion 
of  malted  barley  and  hops.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  various  saccharine  beverages  in  a 
partial  state  of  vinous  fermentation,  differently 
flavored,  as  spruce  beer,  etc. 

Bees^wax.    See  Cera. 

Begonia.  From  (iTjaaeiv,  to  cough  up,  to 
expectorate,  to  spit.     Expectorated  matter. 

BegO^nia.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Begoniaeece.  The  roots  of  some  of  the 
species  are  used  in  Peru  in  diseases  of  the 
chest  and  in  scurvy. 

Beldi^ing-.     Eructation. 

Beleixinoi^des  Proces^sus.  The  sty- 
loid processes. 

Belladon^na.  See  Atropa  Bella- 
donna. 

Belladoil^nin.  A  volatiue  alkaline 
principle  found  in  belladonna,  said  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  atropia. 

Bell  Met^al.  An  alloy  of  copper,  zinc, 
tin,  and  antimony. 

BeFlows.  An  instrument  for  propelling 
air  through  a  tube  or  small  orifice.  It  is  vari- 
ously constructed  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed  to  be  used.  The  air, 
being  permitted  to  escape  only  by  a  small 
orifice,  rushes  out  with  great  velocity. 
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Bellows  and  Blow-pipe,  Van  Emen's.  A  cir- 
cular bellows  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  small  gum-elastic  tube,  three  or  four 
feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a  tapering  me- 
tallic tube,  to  be  inserted  in  a  blow-pipe  lead- 
ing from  it.  The  bellows  is  worked  by  the 
foot,  while  with  the  blow-pipe  held  in  the 
hand,  a  jet  of  flame  from  a  lamp  may  be  pro- 
jected on  the  object  designed  to  be  heated. 
Although  intended  for  the  use  of  the  mechani- 
cal dentist,  it  may  be  employed  advantageously 
by  chemists,  mineralogists,  and  jewellers. 

Bellows  Sound.  A  peculiar  sound  resem- 
bling that  produced  by  a  pair  of  bellows,  some- 
times heard  through  a  stethoscope,  as  a  morbid 
phenomenon  indicating  enlargement  of  the 
heart,  or  contraction  of  its  orifices. 

Bel^ly.    The  abdomen. 

Bell's  Paralysis.  Paralysis  of  the 
facial  nerve. 

BeFonoid.  Belovi]^  a  bodkin,  and  e/rfof, 
a  form.     Applied  to  processes  of  bone ;  styloid. 

Beiiedic^ta  Laxati''va.  Khubarb,  and 
the  lenitive  electuary.     Confectio  Sennas. 

Beiiig'^nus.  Benign  ;  not  malignant ; 
applied  to  mild  forms  of  disease. 

Ben''jainm,  or  Benzoin.  Behoim.  A 
dry,  resinous,  brittle  substance,  obtained  from 
the  styrax  benzoin.     See  Styrax  Benzoin. 

Benjamin  Flowers.     Benzoic  acid. 

Ben^zaniide.  A  substance  obtained  by 
saturating  chloride  of  benzole  with  dry  ammo- 
nia, and  washing  to  remove  the  muriate  of 
ammonia. 

Ben-'zidam.  An  oil  of  a  light  yellow 
color,  obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen through  nitro-benzide.  It  is  identical 
with  Anilin  and  Kyanole. 

Ben^zile.  A  substance  obtained  by  pass- 
ing a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  through  fused 
benzoin. 

BenziFic  Acid.  -An  acid  obtained  from 
benzile. 

Ben-'zin.     See  Benzole. 

Ben''zine.  Mineral  turpentine.  A  sub- 
stance obtained  from  coal-oil,  and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  turpentine. 

Benzo^ic  Acid.  Addum  benzoicum. 
Flowers  of  Benjamin.  An  acid  obtained  from 
gum  benzoin,  by  sublimation.  It  exists,  how- 
ever, in  nearly  all  the  balsams.  Its  salts  are 
benzoates.  Its  local  action  is  acrid,  and  when 
swallowed  causes  heat  and  acridity  of  mouth, 
fauces,  and  stomach.  It  is  stimulant  and 
errhine;  as  an   expectorant   doubtful.     Dose, 


gr.  X  to  3  ss.  In  Dental  Practice  it  has  been 
employed  as  an  antiseptic  in  putrid  pulps  of 
teeth,  also  as  a  local  haemostatic  in  connection 
with  powdered  alum. 

Benzoic  Sulphide  of  Sodium.     Compound  of 
benzoic  acid  and  sulphide  of  sodium  ;  an  anti- 
'  septic. 

Benzo^in.  A  balsam  or  resin,  obtained 
from  incisions  made  in  the  styrax  benzoin. 

Ben^zole.  Benzin ;  Benzene ;  Phene ; 
Hy'druret  of  Phen^yle.  A  constituent  of  coal- 
gas  tar,  obtained  by  distilling  coal  naphtha. 
It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  with  an  agreeable 
odor.  In  the  form  of  an  ointment,  composed 
of  one  part  of  benzole  and  four  parts  of  lard, 
it  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  itch,  and 
parasites  of  the  skin ;  and  in  neuralgia  and 
rheumatism  in  its  pure  state. 

Ben^zone.  A  colorless  oily  fluid,  produced 
by  distilling,  in  the  dry  way,  benzoate  of  lime. 

Ben^zonitrile.  A  clear,  colorless  liquid, 
formed  during  the  fusion  of  benzoate  of  am- 
monia. 

Ben''zule.  Benzoyle.  From  benzoin,  and 
f  A?7,  principle.  A  compound  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  supposed  to  be  the  base  of 
benzoic  acid. 

Ber^berin.  A  yellow,  crystalline  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  root  of  the  barberry. 

Berbe^ris  Viilga^ris.  Barberry.  The 
berries  of  this  shrub  are  refrigerant,  astringent 
and  antiscorbutic. 

Ber^ganiot.  A  species  of  citron  or  small 
orange,  of  an  agreeable  taste  and  pleasant 
odor.  An  oil  is  obtained  from  its  bark,  which 
is  much  used  as  a  perfume. 

Ber^tin,  Spong-y  Bones  of.  Two 
small,  triangular,  turbinated  bones,  often  found 
beneath  the  small  opening  of  the  sphenoidal 
sinus. 

Bert's,  Paul,  Method.  The  ad- 
ministration by  inhalation  of  a  mixture  of 
eighty-five  parts  of  niti'ous  oxide  gas  and  fifteen 
parts  of  oxygen,  with  a  pressure  of  twenty-five 
to  twenty-eight  centimeters ;  or  for  later  opera- 
tions eighty-eight  parts  of  nitrous  oxide  to 
twelve  parts  of  oxygen.  This  mixture,  it  is 
claimed,  will  produce  a  more  rapid  and  longer 
anaesthesia,  as  well  as  a  more  rapid  recovery 
than  N.  O.  gas  alone. 

Beta-naplitliol.     See  Naphthol. 

Ber^yl.  Aqua-^narine.  A  valuable  min- 
eral of  a  greenish-yellow  color. 

Be^tel.  Piper  betel.  An  Indian  plant, 
which,  when  chewed,,  blackens  the  teeth.     Its 
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properties   are   said  to   be   tonic  aud  astrin- 
gent. 

Bfeza^'lian.     Fossil  bezoar. 

Bez^oar.  From  pa-zahar,  Persian,  a 
destroyer  of  poison.  Lapis  bezoardicus ;  an 
earthy  concretion  found  in  the  stomach,  in- 
testines, and  bladder  of  animals.  These  bezoare 
were  formerly  supposed  to  possess  wonderful 
alexipharmic  virtues. 

Bezoar^clicum.  Bezoardic  medicine.  A 
name  given  to  numerous  complex  bodies. 

Bezoardicum  Joviale.  A  greenish  powder, 
composed  of  tin,  antimony,  mercury,  and  nitric 
acid,  used  as  a  diaphoretic. 

Bezoardicum  Luna^ne.  A  preparation  of 
silver  and  antimony. 

Bezoardicum  Martia'le.  A  preparation  of 
iron  and  antimony. 

Bezoardicum  Minera^e.  Deutoxide  of  an- 
timony. 

Bezoardicum  Satur'ni.  A  preparation  of 
antimony  and  lead. 

Bezoardicum  Sola^re.  A  preparation  of  gold 
filings,  nitric  acid,  and  butter  of  antimony, 
possessing  diaphoretic  properties. 

Bi.  From  his,  twice ;  prefixed  to  words 
used  in  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  botany,  mean- 
ing two,  twice,  double,  a  pair,  &c.  Also,  when 
standing  alone,  the  chemical  symbol  for  Bis- 
muth. 

Biartic^ulate.  From-  his,  twice,  and 
articulus,  a  joint ;  two-jointed.  A  term  applied 
to  the  antennae  of  insects  which  have  but  two 
joints. 

Biauric'ulate.  From  his,  twice,  and 
auricula,  an  auricle.  A  term  applied  in  Com- 
parative Anatomy  to  a  heart  with  two  auricles, 
as  in  most  bivalve  Molluscs,  &c. 

Biba^sic.  A  term  applied  in  Cfiemistry 
to  acids  which  combine  with  two  atoms  of 
base ;  also,  to  salts  having  two  distinct  bases. 

Bibe.     Drink.     Used  in  prescriptions. 

Bibito^rius.  Bihitorious,  from  hibo,  to 
drink,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  eye  is 
drawn  inward  toward  the  nose,  it  causes  those 
who  drink  to  look  into  the  cujj.  A  name 
formerly  applied  to  the  rectus  internus  oculi. 

Bib^vilous.  Having  the  property  of  ab- 
sorbing moisture. 

Bibulous  Paper.  Used  in  Dentistry  for 
drying  cavities  preparatory  to  introducing  the 
filling.     Blotting  paper. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potash.  PotassH 
bi'iarbonas.  Formula:  KHCO3  dose  gr.  v-x. 
It  is  one  of  the  salts  of  potassium,  and  is  anta- 


cid and  diuretic.  It  is  employed  as  a  mouth- 
wash, to  correct  acidity  of  the  oral  secretions 
and  prevent  caries  of  the  teeth ;  also  in  aphthae, 
stomatitis,  in  mercurial  and  gangrenous  ulcera- 
tions of  the  mouth  and  inflammation  of  the 
gums,  and  excoriations  and  abrasions  from  arti- 
ficial teeth.  Five  to  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water  may  be  employed. 

Bicar^bonate  of  Soda.  Sodse  Bicar- 
bonas,  Sesqui  Carbonate  of  Soda.  Is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  car- 
bonate of  soda.  It  is  antacid,  alterative  and 
lithontriptic,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the 
preparation  of  soda  and  Seidlitz  powders. 
Dose  of  powder  gr.  x  to  xl.  It  is  added  to 
some  dentifrices  for  its  antacid  property. 

Bicar^bonates.  Salts  which  contain  a 
double  portion  of  carbonic  acid. 

Bicauda'lis.  Two-tailed.  Sometimes 
applied  to  the  Posterior  auris  muscle,  which 
consists  of  two  small  bundles  of  fibres. 

Biceplia'lium.  A  sarcoma  on  the  head 
so  large  as  to  appear  like  a  second  head. 

Bi''ceps.  From  his,  twice,  and  caput,  head. 
Two-headed.  A  term  applied  to  muscles  which 
have  two  heads. 

Biceps  Exter'nus.  The  long  portion  of  the 
triceps  extensor  cubiti. 

Biceps  Flex' or  Cru'ris.  A  muscle  situated  on 
the  back  part  of  the  thigh. 

Biceps  Flexor  Cubiti.  Biceps  Brachii.  A 
flexor  muscle  of  the  forearm  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  OS  humeri. 

Bicliat,  Canal  of.  A  small  round  hole 
above  the  pineal  gland,  opening  into  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  called  also  the  Arach- 
noid Canal. 

Biclilor^ide  of  Carbon.  See  Tetra- 
chloride OF  CaRBOjST. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury.  Corrosive  sublimate, 
which  see. 

Bicip^ital.  A  term  applied  to  anything  re- 
lating to  the  biceps,  as  the  bicipital  groove  between 
the  tuberosities  of  the  os  humeri,  which  lodges 
in  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  this  muscle ; 
and  the  bicipital  tuberosity  near  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  radius,  which  gives  attachment 
to  the  Biceps  muscle. 

Bicus^pid.  Bieuspidatus.  From  bis,  twice, 
and  cuspis,  a  spear.     Having  two  points. 

Bicus^pid  Teetli.  Denies  hicuspidati. 
Biscuspides  or  hiscuspidati,  the  plural  of  6iCMspis, 
which  is  derived  from  bis,  twice,  and  cuspis,  a 
point.  The  two  teeth  on  each  side  of  each 
jaw,  between  the  cuspidati  and  the  first  molars. 
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They  are  so  called  from  their  having  two  dis- 
tinct tubercles  or  cusps  on  their  grinding  sur- 
face, one  outer  and  one  inner.  Their  crowns 
are  slightly  flattened  from  before  backward, 
and  their  transverse  diameter  is  greater  than 
their  antero-posterior.  The  cusps  upon  their 
friction  or  grinding  surfaces  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  furrow  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  alveolar  arch.  The  external 
cusp  is  more  prominent  than  the  internal.  In 
the  lower  jaw  the  cusps  are  smaller  than  in 
the  upper,  as  are  also  the  teeth  themselves, 
and  the  groove  which  separates  them  is  not  so 
deep.  The  inner  tubercle  of  a  first  bicuspid  in 
the  lower  jaw  is  sometimes  wanting.  The 
roots  of  the  bicuspids  are  generally  simple, 
but  have  a  vertical  groove  on  their  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces,  which  frequently  unite 
in  the  upper  jaw,  forming  two  roots,  each  hav- 
ing an  opening  for  the  vessels  and  nerves  to 
enter. 

The  bicuspid  teeth  belong  to  second  denti- 
tion, and  replace  the  temporary  or  milk 
molars.  They  are  sometimes  termed  small 
molars. 

Biden'tal.  Bidentatus.  In  Zoology,  ani- 
mals which  have  only  two  teeth,  as  the  Physeter 
bidens,  two-toothed  Catchalot.  In  Botany,  organs 
which  have  the  bidental  character. 

Bi'din.  Picromel.  The  resinous  or 
gummy  portion  of  the  bile. 

Bien^nial.     Every  two  vears. 

Bien^nis.  Biennial.  In  Botany,  a  term 
applied  to  plants  that  are  in  leaf  one  year  and 
in  flower  the  next,  after  which  they  perish. 
Less  strictly,  it  has  been  used  to  denote  the 
fructification  of  perennial  plants,  like  some 
oaks,  which  bear  fruit  only  every  other  year. 

Bifa'rioiiS.  Arranged  in  two  series  or 
opposite  rows. 

Bif'id.     From  bi,  two,  and  fido,  to  cleave. 
-  Forked ;   divided  in  two.     Cleft,  as  the  spina 
bifida. 

Bifill"'cate.  From  bi,  two,  and /urea,  a 
fork.     Divided  into  two  like  a  fork. 

Bifurca^tioii.  Bijurcatio,  from  bi, 
two,  and  furca,  a  fork.  Division  into  two 
branches,  as  of  a  tooth  into  two  roots  ;  of  the 
trachea  and  of  the  aorta  into  two  branches. 
It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  angle  or  space 
where  the  division  occure. 

Bi'g'aster.     A  muscle  having  two  bellies. 

Bil^abe.  An  instrument  for  extracting 
foreign  bodies  from  the  bladder,  through  the 
urethra. 


Bilat^eral.  Having  two  symmetrical 
sides.  In  Surgery,  applied  to  an  operation  in 
which  incisions  are  made  into  both  sides  of  an 
organ,  as  the  bilateral  operation  for  the  stone. 

Bile.  Bilis.  A  bitter,  yellow,  greenish 
fluid,  secreted  by  the  liver.  The  gall.  Bile 
is  distinguished  into  hepatic  and  cystic  ;  the  for- 
mer flows  directly  from  the  liver,  and  the 
latter  from  the  gall-bladder.  Bile  is  golden 
brown  in  man,  and  mucilaginous.  It  is  com- 
posed of  biliary  salts,  cholesterin,  mucus  and 
certain  pigments.  Its  principal  acids  are  tauco- 
cholic  and  glychocolic,  both  generally  combined 
with  sodium. 

Bi^liary.  Biliaris,  from  bilis,  the  bile. 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  bile. 

Biliary  Acids.     See  Bile. 

Biliary  Apparatus.  The  parts  concerned  in 
the  secretion  and  excretion  of  bile. 

Biliary  Concre'tions.  Concretions  found  in 
some  parts  of  the  biliary  apparatus. 

Biliary  Ducts.  The  hepatic,  cystic  aud  ductua 
communis  choledochus. 

Bi^lin.  Picromel.  The  resinous  or  gummy 
portion  of  the  bile. 

BiFious.  Biiio^sus,  from  bilis,  bile.  Per- 
taining to,  containing,  or  produced  by  bile.  A 
term  applied  to  certain  constitutions,  and  to 
diseases  supposed  to  be  produced  by  too  great 
a  secretion  of  bile. 

BiUplie'in.  Bilis  and  (pmoc,  of  a  brown 
color.  The  most  important  coloring  matter  of 
the  bile. 

Biliver^din.  A  name  given  by  Berzelius 
to  the  green  precipitate  produced  by  dropping 
acids  into  the  yellow  coloring  matter  of  the  bile. 

Biloc^lllai*.  Bilocularis ;  from  bi,  two, 
and  locvlus,  a  little  cell.  Having  two  cells ; 
two-celled. 

Bi^manus.  From  bi,  two,  and  manus,  a 
hand.  Two-handed ;  a  term  applied  solely  to 
a  man,  because  he  is  the  only  animal  that  has 
two  perfect  hands. 

Binary.  Bina^rius.  A  term  applied  in 
Chemistry  to  a  compound  of  two  simple  or  ele- 
mentary substances ;  in  Anatomy,  separating 
into  two  branches. 

Bi^nate.     Binatus.     In  pairs. 

Binoc'ular.  Kelating  to  or  having  two 
eyes ;  as  binocular  vision,  seeing  one  object 
with  both  eyes. 

Binocular  Microscope.  A  microscope  con- 
trived to  be  used  by  both  eyes.  It  gives  a 
wonderful  distinctness  and  elevation  to  objects 
examined  through  it. 
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Binoc'ulus.  From  binus,  double,  and 
oculus,  the  eye.  Having  two  eyes ;  also,  a  ban- 
dage for  both  eyes. 

Binox^alate.  A  combination  of  an  ex- 
cess of  oxalic  acid  with  a  base. 

Biocliyin^ia.     Vital  Chemistry. 

Biodyiiain''ics.  Bioq,  life,  dwa/u-ig, 
power.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  the  vital 
forces. 

BioFogy.  Biologia;  from  /3wf,  life,  and 
"^"Oyoq,  a  discoui-se.  The  doctrine  of  life;  the 
science  comprising  the  structure,  function  and 
organization  of  life  forms. 

Biolycli^nion.  Biolychnium.  Animal 
heat. 

Biol^ysis.  Destruction  of  life ;  the  devi- 
talization of  living  tissue. 

Biolyt^ic.     Destroying  life. 

Bioniag-netis^inus.  /3iof  and  mag- 
netis'mus,  magnetism.  Another  name  for  ani- 
mal magnetism. 

BFoplasill.  From  /?«of,  life,  and  'K'ka<;jia^ 
form.  Any  living  matter;  matter  possessing 
reproductive  vitality. 

Bi^oplast.  A  mass  or  cell  of  bioplasm 
which  is  a  unit  of  living  matter. 

BFoSCOpy.  From  ^loq  and  (T/coTreu,  to 
examine.  An  examination  of  the  body  to  de- 
termine if  life  is  extinct. 

Bi^ote.  From  /3wf,  life.  Life,  also  that 
which  is  necessary  for  its  preservation. 

Bi^otic.  From  /3iof,  life.  Pertaining  to 
life  or  to  the  laws  of  animal  and  vegetable 
progress  and  evolution. 

Blotlian^ati.  From  /3ia,  violence,  /3wf 
life,  and  ■&maTog,  death.  A  violent  or  sudden 
death,  as  if  there  were  no  space  between  life 
and  death. 

Bi''ped.  Bipes ;  from  hi,  two,  and  pes, 
pedis,  a  foot.  Two-footed.  A  term  in  Zoology, 
applied  to  all  two-footed  animals. 

Bird-lime.  A  glutinous  substance  pre- 
pared from  the  middle  bark  of  the  holly. 

Bis^cuit.  Biscuiting.  From  bis,  twice, 
and  cuit,  baked.  A  name  applied  to  porcelain 
paste,  which,  after  having  been  moulded  or 
carved,  has  been  subjected  to  a  red  heat  in  the 
muffle  of  a  furnace  or  a  charcoal  fire,  for  the 
purpose  of  hardening  it  sufficiently  for  trim- 
ming, and  to  receive  the  enamel.  This  process 
is  termed  biscuiting  or  crucing  porcelain.  See 
Block  Teeth. 

Bis^miltll.  Symbol.  Bi.  Atomic  weight, 
210.  Bismuthum ;  wismuthum ;  regulus  of  bis- 
muth ;  marcasita ;  tin  glass.    A  metal  of  a  red- 


dish-white color  ;  highly  ciystalline,  hard  and 
brittle  ;  it  is  somewhat  different  from  lead,  pos- 
sessing but  little  malleability,  and  fusible  at 
400°  Fahrenheit.  When  combined  in  the 
proper  proportion  with  tin  and  lead,  the  alloy 
is  known  by  the  name  of  D'Arcet's  metal, 
fusible  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
and  was  at  one  time  used  for  filling  teeth.  See 
Fusible  Alloy,  D'Arcet's  Metal. 

It  possesses  remarkable  power  of  reducing 
the  fusing  point  of  metals.  The  insoluble  salts 
of  bismuth  are  employed  in  dysentery,  gas- 
tralgia,  gonorrhoea,  and  gleet.  Locally,  bismuth 
is  employed  in  various  skin  diseases,  and  in 
aphthse  and  stomatitis. 

Bismuth,  Butter  of.     Chloride  of  bismuth. 

Bismuth,  Flowers  of.  Sublimed  oxide  of 
bismuth. 

Bismuth  Subnitrate.  Bismuthum  album.  Bis- 
muth trisnitrate.  An  insoluble,  inodorous,  taste- 
less, beautifully  white  powder,  called  pearl 
powder,  Spanish  white,  and  magistery  of  bis- 
muth. It  is  tonic  and  antispasmodic.  Dose, 
gr.  j  to  gr.  XV. 

Bismuth,  Valerianate  of.  A  salt  of  bismuth 
and  valerianic  acid.  It  is  a  nervine  medicine. 
Dose,  gr.  J  to  gr.  ij,  in  a  pill. 

Bis''torta.  Polygonumbistorta.  Snake 
weed. 

Bis^'toury.  From  Pistori,  a  town  once 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  these  instru- 
ments. A  small  knife  with  a  straight  or 
curved  blade,  plain  or  guarded  at  the  point, 
used  in  surgery. 

BisuFplias.  Bisulphate.  A  combina- 
tion of  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
one  of  the  base. 

Bisill^pllite.  A  combination  of  two 
equivalents  of  sulphurous  acid  with  one  of  the 
base. 

Bitar^trate.  A  supersalt  with  twice  as 
much  tartaric  acid  as  the  corresponding  neu- 
tral salt. 

Bit''ter.     See  Amarus. 

Bitter  Almonds,  Water  of.  A  preparation  of 
sixteen  minims  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  to 
two  pints  of  water,  or  half  a  minim  to  a  fluid 
ounce.  Used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines 
in  nervous  coughs  and  spasmodic  affections. 

Bitter  Salt.     Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Bitter  Spar.  A  term  applied  to  carnite, 
crystallized  varieties  of  dolomite,  or  double  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Bitter  Wood.     Quassia. 

Bit''teril.     The  mother  water  which  re- 
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mains  after  the  crystallization  of  the  salt  in  sea 
or  salt  spring  water. 

Bit^ters.     Medicines  of  a  bitter  taste. 

Bitu^men.  Asphaltum,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties.  Minei-al  pitch.  See 
Asphaltum,  Naphtha,  and  Petkolexjm. 

Bitu^minous.  Of  the  nature  of  bitu- 
men. 

Biven^ter.  From  bi,  two,  and  venter,  a 
belly.  A  name  applied  to  muscles  which  have 
two  bellies,  as  the  digastricus  and  biventer 
cervicis  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Blac^ciae.     Eubeola ;  measles. 

Bla^cicl.     Debility. 

Black^berry.  -The  fruit  of  the  Buhus 
fruticosus.     Astringent.     Dose,  gr.  x  toxx. 

Black  Draught.  An  infusion  of  senna  with 
Epsom  salts. 

B/ack  Drop.  A  fermented  aromatic  vinegar 
of  opium.  One  drop  is  equal  to  three  of 
laudanum. 

B/ack  Flux.  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
potash  and  charcoal,  obtained  by  deflagrating 
cream  of  tartar  with  half  its  weight  of  nitre. 

Black  Jack.  A  name  applied  by  miners 
to  sulphuret  of  zinc. 

Black  Lead.    Plumbago. 

Black  Mustard.  The  seed  of  the  Siyiapis 
Nigra.  It  is  an  emetic,  stimulant  and  counter- 
irritant.  It  relieves  pain  when  topically 
applied.  In  dental  practice,  when  placed  in 
a  small  bag,  it  is  applied  to  the  gum  over  a 
tooth  affected  with  acute  periodontitis. 

Black  Naphtha.     Petroleum.    Eock  oil. 

Black  Vomit.  One  of  the  fatal  symptoms  of 
yellow  fever ;  also,  a  name  by  which  a  disease 
that  sometimes  prevails  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  in  some  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  is 
designated. 

Black  Wadd.     One  of  the  ores  of  manganese. 
Black  Wash.     A  lotion  of  calomel  and  lime 
water. 

Blad^der.  See  Urinary  Bladder  and 
Gall  Bladder. 

Blse^sitas.  From  blcesus,  one  who  stam- 
mers. Inaccurate  enunciation  of  articulate 
sounds.     A  distortion. 

Blain.  An  elevation  of  the  cuticle  filled 
with  a  watery  fluid  ;  a  blister. 

Blaii^carcl's  Pill.  A  pill  of  Iodide  of 
Iron  made  directly  from  its  elements,  protected 
by  honey,  brought  to  the  pilular  consistence 
with  powder  of  marshmallow,  rolled  in  powder 
of  iron  reduced  from  the  oxide,  and  varnished 


with  a  thin  coating  of  resin  by  dipping  it  once 
or  twice  in  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  balsam 
of  Tolu.  It  is  employed  as  a  tonic  for  anaemic 
children. 

Blanc  de  Troyes.  Spanish  White. 
Prepared  chalk,  or  the  Greta  pra^parata  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias. 

Blanc-Mang-e.  An  animal  jelly  to 
which  has  been  added  sugar,  milk  of  almonds^ 
and  an  aromatic. 

Blancli.     To  whiten. 

Blaste^ma.  From  ^laaravu,  to  germi- 
nate. The  formative  lymph  or  pabulum  of 
capillary  exudation  ;  the  rudiment  of  an  organ 
in  a  state  of  development. 

Blast^oderm.  From  pMaravu,  to  g-er- 
minate,  and  (kp/ia,  skin.  The  germinal  mem- 
brane formed  by  the  cells  of  the  morula,  lying 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane of  the  impregnated  ovum.  A  minute 
thin  membrane  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk  of 
an  egg. 

Blastoder^mic  Vesicle.  A  distinct 
granular  envelope  immediately  surrounding 
the  yolk  of  a  bird's  egg,  and  covered  by  the 
vitelline  membrane. 

Blastog-en^esis.      jSTiaarog,  a  sprout,  and 
jevecng,   generation.      The    multiplication    of 
plants  by  means  of  buds. 
Blasto'iiiere.    See  Morula. 
Blastopore.     See  Blastoderm. 
Bleacll^ing'.       A    chemical    process    of 
whitening  linen  or  woolen  cloths. 

Bleaching  Liquid.  Oxymuriatic  alkaline 
water. 

Bleaching  Powder.  Chloride  of  lime. 
Bleaching'  Teeth.  The  restoration  of 
the  color  in  teeth  which  have  become  dis- 
colored by  any  of  the  causes  producing  such  ail 
effect,  is  dependent  on  the  preliminary  measures 
instituted.  Chlorine  free,  or  in  some  of  its 
combinations,  is  the  most  effectual  agent  for 
bleaching  purposes.  Chlorine  is  liberated 
more  or  less  rapidly,  from  chlorinated  lime  by 
all  the  acids,  but  rapidity  of  action  is  not 
always  desirable,  and  hence  a  50  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  acetic  acid  gives  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults, than  tartaric  acid,  the  action  of  which  on 
chlorinated  lime  is  more  rapid,  unless  it  is 
reduced  to  a  comparatively  weak  solution.  No 
steel  or  iron  instruments  must  be  employed, 
for  the  reason  that  the  salts  of  iron  formed 
will  rapidly  discolor  the  tooth.  Oxychloride 
of  zinc,  oxyphosphate  of  zinc,  oxalic  acid, 
sodium  sulphite  combined  with  boracic  acid 
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in  the  form  of  a  powder  and  forming  sodium 
borate,  sulphurous  acid,  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
and  compressed  warm  air,  have  also  given  sat- 
isfactory results  when  properly  employed. 

Blear  Eye.  A  chronic  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyelids. 

Bleb.  A  bulla,  or  bladdery  tumor,  or 
small  vesicle  of  the  skin. 

Bleecl'ing".  The  operation  of  blood- 
letting ;  also,  the  discharge  of  blood. 

Blende.  The  native  sulphuret  of  zinc  in 
black  crystals.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied 
to  other  ores. 

Blen'na.     BTiewa.     Blenna.     Mucus. 

Blenna  Narium.     Mucus  from  the  nose. 

Blennadeni^tis.  Inflammation  of  mu- 
cous follicles. 

Bleiinelyt^ria.  From  p^ewa,  mucus, 
and  eTivrpoVj  a  sheath.     Same  as  Leucorrhoea. 

Bleniieiiie^sis.     Mucous  vomiting. 

Blennente^ria.     Dysentery. 

Blen^nog^enic.  BAevva,  mucus,  and 
ysvvau,  to  generate.  Generating  mucus ; 
muciparous. 

BlennoplltliaFniia.  Purulent  oph- 
thalmia. 

Blennop^tysis.  From  (3?.Evva,  and  ktvu, 
I  spit.     Expectoration  of  mucus.     Catarrh. 

Blennorrlia^g'ia.     Gonorrhoea. 

Bleniiorrlioe^a.  From  fUewa,  mucus, 
and  /0£w,  I  flow.  Discharge  of  mucus  from 
any  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  but  particularly 
from  the  urethra. 

Blenno^sis.  A  generic  term  for  diseases 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Bleniiu^ria.     Cystorrhcea. 

Blenny^men.     A  mucous  membrane. 

Blennyixieni^tis.  Inflammation  of  a 
mucous  membrane. 

Blepliaradeiii^tis.     Ophthalmia  tarsi. 

Blepliari^tis.  From  B'Ae(papov,  the  eye- 
lid, and  itis,  a  terminal  signifying  inflamma- 
tion.    Inflammation  of  the  eyelid. 

Blepliarobleimorrlioe^a.  Purulent 
ophthalmia. 

Blepll^aron.       BAe^opov.       The    eyelid. 

From  this  word  various  others  are  compounded. 

Blepliaroplitlial^mia.  From  l3'\£(pafjov, 

the  eyelid,  and  ocpx^aX/iia,  a  disease  of  the  eye. 

Inflammation  of  the  eyelid. 

Blepliaroplas'ty.  Formation  of  an  eye- 
lid from  the  neighboring  integument, 

Blepliaropto'sis.  From  /S/ieipapov,  the 
eyelid,  and  irrucric,  fall.  Prolapse  or  falling  of 
the  upper  eyelid. 


Blepliarospas^iiius.  From  P'Aefapav, 
the  eyelid,  and  airaafioCj  spasm.  A  spasmodic 
action  of  the  eyelid. 

Blestris^mus.     Eestlessness  of  the  sick. 

Ble^ta  AFba.     Milky  urine. 

Blig'llt.  A  partial  paralysis  of  certain 
facial  nei-ves  resulting  from  sudden  or  extreme 
cold. 

Blind^ness.  Ccedtas.  Deprivation  of  the 
power  of  vision. 

Blls'ter.  Vesicatorium.  Any  substance 
which,  when  put  on  the  skin,  raises  the  cuticle 
in  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  and  occasions  a  serous 
secretion.  The  cantharides,  or  blistering  flies, 
are  most  frequently  employed  for  this  purpose, 
but  there  are  other  substances  which  will  pro- 
duce this  effect  on  the  cuticle.  Also,  elevation 
of  the  cuticle  with  a  deposition  of  serous  fluid 
underneath. 

Blis^tering-  Fly.     See  Cantharis. 

Block.  A  mass  of  gold  foil  for  filling 
teeth,  made  by  folding  a  tape  of  foil  upon  itself 
several  times  by  means  of  the  pliers. 

Block  Teetll.  Two  or  more  artificial 
teeth  carved  from  a  piece  of  ivory,  or  carved 
or  moulded  from  a  mass  of  porcelain  paste  and 
afterwards  baked  and  enamelled.  The  former 
substance,  at  present,  is  seldom  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  latter  has  been  brought  to  a 
very  high  state  of  perfection.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Vulcanite  has  created  the  necessity  of 
making  teeth  in  sections.  They  are  made  in 
sections  of  2,  3,  or  4,  and  when  nicely  jointed 
present  a  uniform  appearance  more  closely 
resembling  the  natural  gum  than  can  be 
attained  by  the  use  of  single  teeth.  These 
moulds  are  made  and  worked  as  described 
under  Pokcexain  Teeth,  which  see. 

Block  Teeth,  Biscuiting  or  Crucing  of.  The 
teeth,  after  being  moulded  or  carved,  are  placed 
on  a  slide  and  put  in  the  muffle  of  a  furnace 
and  subjected  to  a  bright  red  heat,  by  which 
process  the  particles  become  sufficiently  agglu- 
tinated and  hardened  to  receive  the  enamel. 
This  is  called  biscuiting  or  crucing.  The  blocks 
should  now  be  removed  from  the  furnace,  and 
after  they  have  become  sufficiently  cool,  are 
ready  for  the  enamel. 

Block  Teeth,  Carving  of.  When  dentists 
carved  the  teeth  they  used  in  making  sets,  the 
following  is  a  description  of  the  process -pur- 
sued :  A  plate  of  the  proper  form  is  first  struck 
up,  to  serve  as  a  base  for  the  blocks.  Upon  this 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  paste  for  the  body 
is  rudely  modelled,  and  platina  rivets  inserted 
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opposite  the  back  of  each  tooth,  or  the  inser- 
tion of  the  rivets  may  be  delayed  until  the 
blocks  are  biscuited.  After  it  has  dried  suffi- 
ciently, it  must  be  carved  with  a  small  knife 
so  as  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
shape  of  the  natural  teeth.  This  part  of  the 
process  must  be  conducted  with  great  care  to 
prevent  crumbling  the  body.  The  block  is 
now  removed  from  the  metallic  base  and 
placed  upon  finely  pulverized  silex  on  a  slide 
or  tile,  permitting  only  the  surface,  which  is 
to  rest  upon  the  plate,  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  silex. 

In  carving  blocks  for  an  entire  dental  circle, 
some  are  in  the  habit  of  making  three  pieces, 
one  with  the  incisors  and  cuspidati,  and  each 
of  the  othei's  with  two  bicuspids  and  two 
molars ;  others  divide  the  arch  into  six  pieces 
or  blocks. 

Blocks  are  sometimes  attached  to  a  base  by 
means  of  gold  pins  soldered  or  riveted  to  the 
plate  and  passing  through  each  tooth,  at  other 
times  by  means  of  pins  passing  only  about 
two-thirds  through.  But  the  last-mentioned 
method  will  not  hold  the  blocks  sufficiently 
secure  to  prevent  them  from  loosening  and 
coming  offi 

Block  Teeth,  Enamelling  of.  Having  a 
quantity  of  the  enamel  paste  prepared  of  the 
consistence  of  cream,  and  in  several  parcels  of 
different  tints  of  color,  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  face  of  the  tooth,  previously  well  cleaned, 
with  a  camel' s-hair  pencil,  in  a  regular,  uniform 
coat.  It  should  extend  beyond  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  tooth,  so  as  to  give  that  part  of  it 
its  appropriate  transparency.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  rosy  gum  enamel  from 
getting  on  the  tooth,  a  well-shaped  festoon 
being  formed  around  each.  The  tints  on  the 
crown  of  the  tooth  must  be  incorporated  care- 
fully, so  as  to  blend  or  shade  off  into  the  other 
enamel,  whilst  the  gum  forms  a  sharp,  well- 
defined  festoon.  To  do  this  well,  the  colored 
enamels  should  be  placed  on  the  tooth  and 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  enamel,  mixed  with 
an  increased  quantity  of  water  so  as  to  render 
it  fluid. 

"  It  is  usual  to  color  the  part  of  the  crown 
next  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth  yellow,  and  the 
tip  blue.  If  the  predominant  color  of  the 
teeth  to  be  imitated  is  yellow,  the  thin  coat 
may  be  of  yellow  enamel,  and  on  the  contrary, 
if  they  are  to  be  blue,  this  layer  may  be  put 
on  with  the  blue  enamel. 

"The  body  of  the  tooth  should  always  be 


colored  to  harmonize  with  the  enamel,  or  the 
effect  will  not  be  good." — Ooddard. 

After  the  enamel  has  become  dry,  the  blocks 
are  again  placed  on  finely  pulverized  silex  on 
a  slide  in  the  manner  before  described.  This 
done,  they  are  ready  to  be  put  into  the  furnace. 
See  Porcelain  Teeth. 

Blood.  Sanguis.  A  red  homogeneous 
fluid,  formed  chiefly  from  chyle,  of  a  saltish 
taste  and  glutinous  consistence,  circulating  in 
the  cavities  of  the  hearj,,  arteries,  and  veins, 
and  supplying  nutritive  material  to  all  parts  of 
the  body.  The  average  quantity  of  this  fluid 
in  an  adult  is  estimated  at  twenty-eight  pounds, 
and  the  veins  are  supposed  to  contain  nearly 
four  times  the  quantity  that  the  ai-teries  do. 
The  blood  in  the  arteries  is  of  a  florid  red ;  in 
the  veins  it  is  of  a  dark  brownish-red,  except 
in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  Here  the  color  is 
reversed,  the  arteries  containing  the  dark  and 
the  veins  the  red  blood. 

Blood  is  composed  of  water,  albumen,  fibrin, 
an  animal  coloring  matter,  a  little  fat,  and 
several  salts,  forming  a  colorless  plasma  in 
which  are  suspended  white  and  red  corpuscles. 

Blood,  after  being  drawn  and  left  to  itself, 
becomes  solid  and  separates  into  two  distinct 
parts, — ^the  serum,  or  watery  supernatant  fluid, 
and  the  cruor,  coagidum,  crassamentum,  or  clot. 
The  serum  is  chiefly  water  holding  albumen  in 
solution,  and  the  salts  of  the  blood.  The  clot 
contains  the  fibrin,  coloring  matter — hsemato- 
sin,  a  little  serum,  and  a  small  quantity  of  salts, 
Healthy  blobd  consists  of  79  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  21  per  cent,  of  solids. 

Blood  Corpuscles.  Small,  circular  bicon- 
cave dies  floating  in  the  blood.  Eed  corpuscles 
are  circular  and  about  3-5^0  ^^  ^^  inch  in 
diameter,  and  x^^o7  '^^  ^^  ^^^^  thick.  White 
corpuscles  are  fewer  in  number,  one-third  larger 
in  diameter.  The  coloring  matter  of  the  blood 
exists  in  a  substance  known  as  haemoglobin, 
and  is  due  to  minute  quantities  of  the  salts  of 
iron. 

Blood  Crystals.  Crystals  of  the  substance 
known  as  hsematoidin. 

Blood  Heat.  A  temiaerature  varying  from 
98°  to  100°  F. 

Blood  Plasma.  The  liquor  sanguinis,  or  fluid 
part  of  the  blood. 

Blood  Plates.  Discs,  pale  and  colorless,  and 
of  a  round  or  lenticular  form  of  variable  size, 
found  in  health}^  blood.  Their  function  is 
unknown. 

Blood  Pressure.     The  force  of  compression 
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exerted  by  the  blood  upon  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  under  the  influence  of  the  heart's  action, 
the  elastic  walls,  etc. 

B/ood- Letting.  Every  artificial  discharge  of 
blood  procured  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
disease.  An  operation  which  consists  in  open- 
ing a  vessel  for  the  extraction  of  blood.  It  is 
divided  into  general  and  topical.  Venesection 
and  arteriotomy  are  examples  of  the  first,  and 
the  application  of  leeches,  or  cupping  glasses, 
after  scarification,  of  the  latter. 

Blood-Root     Sanguinaria  Canadensis. 

Blood-Stone.  Hcematite.  A  dark  green  sili- 
cious  mineral,  variegated  by  red  spots.  It  is  a 
native  oxide  of  iron,  and  being  susceptible  of 
a  very  high  polish,  it  is  sometimes  used  by 
jewellers  and  mechanical  dentists  as  a  burnisher. 

Blood-  l/essel.  A  vessel  containing  and  con- 
veying blood. 

Blood^sliot.  Distension  of  the  vessels  of 
the  eyeball  with  red  blood. 

I51ood''y  Flux.     Dysentery. 

Blow^-pipe.  A  cylindrical  tube  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  one  end,  and  gradually 
tapering  to  a  fine  point  or  nozzle,  which  may 
be  straight  or  bent  at  right  angles,  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
With  an  instrument  of  this  sort,  "  a  jet  of  air 
may  be  injected  into  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or 
candle,  so  as  to  divert  it  into  a  long  and  slender 
cone  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal  or  other  sub- 
stance placed  to  receive  it."  The  greatest  heat 
of  a  flame  when  thus  urged  is  just  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  inner  flame,  for  the  reason 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  combustion  is  at 
this  point.  A  more  useful  form  of  mouth 
blow-pipe  has  a  small  hollow  ball  or  cylinder 
to  receive  the  condensed  moisture,  inserted 
within  three  inches  of  the  flame  end.  Other 
forms  of  blow-pipes,  worked  by  artificial  blast, 
are  in  use,  and  are  divided  by  Prof.  Austen 
into  four  classes:  1.  Alcoholic,  or  self-acting 
blow-pipes;  2.  Mechanical,  or  bellows  blow- 
pipes; 3.  Hydrostatic  blow-pipes;  4.  Oxy- 
hydrogen,  or  aero-hydrogen  blow-pipes.  The 
latter  produce  intense  heat  by  burning  hydro- 
gen or  illuminating  gas  at  the  end  of  a  com- 
pound nozzle  which  permits  air  and  the  gas  to 
mix.  For  a  description  of  the  different  classes, 
see  Harris's  Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry,  12th 
edition. 

Blow-pipe,  Automaton.  Especially  designed 
for  crown  and  bridge-work,  into  which  the  air 
is  admitted  and  conducted  through  a  small  tube 


to  the  upper  end  of  another  which  admits  illu- 
minating gas.  The  supply  of  both  air  and  gas 
being  regulated  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb 
or  fingers  on  the  rubber  tubes  of  the  appliance. 

Blow-pipe,  Elliot's  Compound  Self-acting.  A 
combination  of  the  common  with  the  self-act- 
ing blow-pipe. 

Blow -pipe,  Hook's  Self-acting.  A  brass  globe 
composed  of  two  hemispheres  firmly  fastened 
together,  having  an  orifice  at  the  top  for  the 
pm-pose  of  introducing  alcohol,  and  a  tube 
leading  from  the  upper  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  placed  underneath  the  brass  globe.  When 
this  is  partly  filled  with  alcohol,  and  a  lamp 
placed  underneath  it,  the  alcohol  is  soon  con- 
verted into  vapor,  which,  finding  no  vent, 
excepting  through  a  small  tube,  rushes  directly 
against  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  which  ignites  it 
and  forms  a  jet  of  flame  of  great  intensity. 

Blow-pipe,  Knapp's.  See  Knapp's  Com- 
pound Blow-pipe. 

Blow' -pipe.  Oxy-hydrogen.  See  Oxy-hydko- 
GEN  Blow-pipe. 

Blow-pipe,  Parmly's  Self-acting.  An  appa- 
ratus invented  by  Dr.  Jahial  Parmly,  of  New 
York,  consisting  of  a  copper  globe,  about  five 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  two  alcoholic 
reservoirs,  arranged  in  a  small  portable  japan- 
ned tin  case.  One  of  the  reservoirs  is  placed 
beneath  the  globe  on  the  floor  of  the  case, 
which  it  completely  covers.  This  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  in  its  centre,  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  globe,  a  burner  is  placed. 
The  other  reservoir  is  of  the  same  size,  and 
placed  immediately  above  the  globe.  In  the 
top  of  one  side  of  this,  one  extremity  of  a 
curved  tube  or  siphon,  provided  with  a  stop- 
cock, enters,  while  the  other  extremity  passes 
down  through  a  protuberance  on  the  top  of  the 
globe,  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  globe.  Through 
this  tube  alcohol  is  introduced  from  the  upper 
reservoir  into  the  globe,  and  when  a  suflficient 
supply  has  been  let  in,  the  stop-cock  is  closed, 
and  the  communication  between  the  two  cut 
oflT.  In  the  top  of  the  other  side  of  the  upper 
reservoir,  a  burner  is  fixed.  A  little  above  this, 
a  tube,  communicating  with  the  protuberance 
in  the  top  of  the  globe,  terminates.  When 
both  burners  are  lighted,  the  vapor,  generated 
in  the  globe  from  the  alcohol  by  the  heat  from 
the  lower  burner,  rushes  through  the  tube  last 
described,  into  the  flame  from  the  upper  burner, 
ignites,  and  throws  ofi"  a  jet  of  flame  laterally 
five  or  six  inches  in  length.  Each  burner  is 
provided  with  an  extinguisher,  which  can  be 
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so  managed  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
volume  of  flame  projected  laterally  by  the 
blow-pipe  or  vapor-tube. 

Accompanying  the  blow-pipe  is  a  small  sheet- 
iron  furnace,  for  heating  a  piece  of  work  before 
soldering,  and  also  for  melting  metals  for  cast- 
ing models. 

Blow-pipe  and  Furnace,  Somerby's.  An  ap- 
paratus invented  by  Dr.  K.  Somerby,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  consisting  of  a  furnace  and  blow- 
pipe, arranged  in  an  iron  frame,  supplied  with 
air  from  a  bellows. 

Blow-pipe,  Snow's  Gas.  This  form  has  a 
connection  for  both  gas  and  air,  made  with 
rubber  tubing,  to  give  facility  in  directing  the 
flame.  The  gas  mixes  with  the  air  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  blow-pipe,  and  burns  without 
smoke.  Motion  is  given  the  air-pipe  by  a 
trigger,  and  a  pointed  flame  obtained  at  pleas- 
ure. A  valve  in  the  gas-pipe  opens  and  closes 
automatically,  so  that  when  the  blow-pipe  is 
hung  up  by  its  ring  it  will  partially  shut  off" 
the  gas.  When  the  instrument  is  held  in  the 
proper  position  for  use,  the  passage  of  gas  is 
unobstructed. 

Blow-pipe,  Warm  Air.  Consists  of  a  small 
blow-pipe,  with  a  cjdinder  an  inch  long,  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  of  heavy  metal, 
or  filled  with  wire  to  retain  heat ;  on  the  other 
end  Ls  an  India-rubber  ball,  with  an  opening 
one-fourth  inch  in  diameter.  Used  for  drying 
cavities  in  teeth,  preparatory  to  filling  them. 

Blue  Disease.     See  Cyanosis. 

Blue  John.  A  name  given  by  miners  to  fluor 
spar. 

Blue  Mass.  Blue  Pills.  Mercurial  Pills. 
Composed  of  Mercury,  confection  of  roses,  and 
liquorice  root.  They  are  much  employed  for 
producing  the  sialogogue  and  alterative  action 
of  mercury,  and  are  among  the  mildest  of  the 
mercurials.     Dose,  gr.  v  to  x. 

Blue  Ointment.  Unguentnm  hydrargyri; 
strong  mercurial  ointment. 

Blue  Stone.  Cupri  sulphas.  Sulphate  of 
copper. 

Blunt  Hook.  An  instrument  used  by 
obstetricians  to  draw  down  the  foetus. 

Bocl^y.  Generally,  every  substance  which 
is  cognizable  by  our  senses. 

It  is  applied  by  the  manufacturers  of  porce- 
lain teeth  to  the  paste  composing  the  principal 
portion  of  the  artificial  organ. 

Body.  In  Anatomy,  the  collection  of  organs 
which  compose  the  animal  body,  or  the  main 
part,  or  the  trunk  of  such  body,  as  distinguish- 


ed from  the  head  and  limbs ;  also  the  principal 
portion  of  a  bone  or  muscle.  In  Physics,  a 
poi-tion  of  matter  consisting  of  molecules  united 
by  cohesive  attraction,  the  existence  of  which 
can  be  perceived  by  any  of  our  senses.  Bodies 
are  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  according  to  the 
forms  in  which  they  exist. 

Boetlie^nia.  From  [iorjdeu,  to  aid.  Me- 
dicament. 

Bofarei''ra.  The  ricinis  communis,  used 
as  a  galactagogue  or  stimulant  to  the  flow  of 
milk. 

Boil.     See  Fueunculus. 

BoiFing'.  The  vaporization  of  a  liquid 
when  it  gives  off"  vapor  having  the  same  tension 
as  the  surrounding  air.  The  temperature  of 
boiling  water  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  212°  F. 
(100°  C);  it  decreases  with  increasing  altitude. 

Bole.  BuXog,  a  mass.  An  argillaceous 
earth,  used  as  an  absorbent  and  alexipharmic. 

Bole,  Arme^nian.  Bolus  Armenice.  A  red, 
clayey  earth,  supposed  to  possess  astringent  and 
styptic  properties.  It  formerly  constituted  a 
principal  ingredient  in  many  of  the  tooth-pow- 
ders vended  in  the  shops. 

Bolet^ic  Acid.  Acidwn  Boleticum.  An 
acid  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  Boletus 
pseudo-igniarius. 

Bole^tus.  A  genus  of  fungi,  characteriz- 
ed by  numerous  vertical  tubes  arranged  beneath 
the  pileus  of  the  plant. 

Boletus  Ignia^rius.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  agaricus  of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  Agaric 
of  the  oak ;  touchwood  boletus ;  female  agaric. 
It  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  styptic  by 
surgeons. 

Boletus  Pur^gans.  Boletus  larids.  Larch 
agaric,  a  drastic  purgative,  in  the  dose  of  from 
one  to  two  drachms. 

Bolog"^nian  Stone.  A  native  sulphate 
of  baryta,  found  at  Bologna.  It  becomes  a 
powerful  solar  phosphorus  when  heated  with 
charcoal. 

Bo^lus.  BwAof,  a  bole.  A  bolus.  Any 
medicine  having  the  shape  of  a  large  pill. 

Bolus  Armenia.     Bole,  Armenian. 

Bolus  Gallicus.  French  bole.  Bolar  earth, 
of  a  pale,  red  color,  with  irregular  variegated 
veins  of  white  and  yellow,  possessing  absorbent 
and  antacid  qualities. 

Boni^bic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from 
the  silkworm  chrysalis. 

Bom^bus.  Bo/i/?of .  A  ringing  or  buzzing 
in  the  ears,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  sensa- 
tion like  what  might  be  supposed  to  be  pi'o- 
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duced  by  blows  repeated  at  certain  intervals. 
See  Tinnitus  Atjbium. 

B  onan^nia  Officinalis.  Wh  ite  mustard . 

Bone.  Os,  oareov.  The  hard  tissue  which 
forms  the  framework  or  skeleton  of  the  body. 
Bones  are  hard,  insensible  organized  parts  of 
the  body,  of  a  whitish  color,  and  a  spongy, 
compact  structure.  They  constitute  the  solid 
framework  of  the  bodies  of  animals  of  the  su- 
perior classes.  They  serve  as  a  support  and  pro- 
tection to  other  organs,  and  give  attachment  to 
muscles.  With  the  exception  of  the  crowns  of 
the  teeth,  they  are  covered  with  a  fibrous  and 
vascular  membrane,  called  the  periosteum,  from 
which  they  are  liberally  supplied  with  vessels 
for  their  nutrition.  The  bones  of  an  animal, 
united,  constitute  the  skeleton ;  artificial,  when 
united  by  artificial  means,  such  as  wires,  &c.,  and 
natural,  when  connected  by  their  own  ligaments. 

The  texture  of  bones  varies.  The  middle 
portion  of  long  bones  is  compact,  with  a  cavity 
in  their  centre  :  their  extremities  are  spongy, 
"  and  the  central  cavity  is  occupied  by  a  long 
network,  formed  of  thin  plates  and  fibres,  called 
the  reticulated  tissue  of  the  bones."*  "The 
greater  number  of  bones  have  several  processes 
and  cavities,  which  are  distinguished  from 
their  figure,  situation,  use,  &c.  Thus,  processes 
extending  from  the  end  of  a  bone,  if  smooth 
and  round,  are  called  heads  and  condyles  when 
flattened  either  above  or  laterally.  That  part 
which  is  beneath  the  head,  and  which  exceeds 
the  rest  of  the  bone  in  smallness  and  levity,  is 
called  the. neck.  Eough,  unequal  processes  are 
called  tuberositi&s,  or  tubercles,  but  the  longer 
and  more  acute,  spinous  or  styloid  processes, 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  thorn.  Their  broad 
processes,  with  sharp  extremities  are  known  by 
the  name  of  cristce  or  sharp  edges.  Other  pro- 
cesses are  distinguished  by  their  form,  and 
called  alar  or  pterygoid,  maxillary  or  mastoid,  den- 
tiform or  odontoid,  &c.  Others,  from  their  situa- 
tion, are  called  superior,  inferior,  exterior,  and 
interior.  Some  have  their  naqjes  from  their 
direction ;  as  oblique,  straight,  transverse,  &c., 
and  some  from  their  use,  as  trochanters,  rotators, 
&e.  Farrows,  depressions  and  cavities,  are  des- 
tined either  for  the  reception  of  contiguous 
bones  to  form  an  articulation  with  them,  when 
they  are  called  articular  cavities,  which  are 
sometimes  deeper,  sometimes  shallower;  or 
they  receive  hard  parts,  but  do  not  constitute 
a  joint  with  them,  &c."  f 

*  Wistar's  Anatomy, 
t  Hooper's  Med.  Die. 


Bone,  as  shown  by  a  transverse  section,  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  nearly  circular 
zones,  each  having  a  central  tube  called  the 
Haversian  Canal,  through  which  the  blood  cir- 
culates. Surrounding  this  canal  are  oblong 
cells  concentrically  arranged,  called  lacunce., 
each  lacuna  being  the  outlet  of  a  number  of 
small  canals  called  canalicidi,  through  which 
the  nutrition  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
bone.  The  covering  of  bone  is  called  the  per- 
iosteum, and  the  central  cavity  of  the  long 
bones  contains  the  marrow. 

According  to  some  anatomists,  there  are 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  bones  in  the 
human  adult,  namely : 

r 


Bones  of  the  cranium  or 
skiiU, 


Bones  of  the  face,  , 


Denies  or  teeth. 


I 


Bone  of  the  tongue,     .   . 

Bones  of  the  ear,  within 
the  temporal  bones,  .   . 


r  Frontal,    .   .   . 

Parietal,   .    .    . 

Occipital,     .   . 

Temporal,    .    . 

Ethmoid,  .   .   . 

Sphenoid,     .    . 

§up'r  maxill., 

Jugal,    .    .    .    . 

Nasal,    .... 

Lachrymal, .   . 

Palatine,  .   .   . 

Infe'r  Spongy, 

Vomer,     .    .    . 

Infe'r  maxill., 

Incisors,   .    .   . 

Cuspidata,  .  . 

Bicuspids,    .   . 

Molars,      .   .    . 

Hyoides  os,     . 

Malleus,    .   .   . 

Incus 

I  Stapes,  .... 
I.  Orbiculare  os, 


r 


Vertebrae, 


o 


(  Cervical,  ....  7 

.   .  -i  Dorsal, 12 

( Lumbar,  ....  5 

_g   I  Sacrum, 1 

H    t  Coccygis  OS, 2 

The  thorax, |  Sternum,  •   ■   ■   •  1 

'                            \  Kibs, 24 

The  pelvis, Innom'ata  ossa, .  2 


'  The  shoulder I  ClaTicle,   .  .   . 

'  t  Scapula,    .   .    . 

The  arm, Humeri  os,  .   . 

The  forearm ■[  F^J^'     •   •   •   ■ 

•'  '  {  Radius,     .   .   . 

'  Naviculars  os, 

Lunare  os,  .   . 

Cuneiforme  os, 

Carjnis  or  wrist,   .   .  j  Orbiculare  os. 

Trapezium  os, 

Trapezoides  os. 

Magnum  os,    . 

Unciforme  os. 


o 


Metacarpus, 
Phalanqes,  . 


The  thigh, Femur, . 

f  Patella, 
The  leg, -{  Tibia,    . 

(  Fibula,  , 


f  Tarsus  or  instep, 


Metatarsus, 
Phalanges, 


Calcaneus,   .  . 
i  Astragalus, .    . 
-|  Cuboides  os, 
I  Naviculare  os, 
[  Cuneiforme  os, 


Sesamoid   bones  of  the  thumb  and  great  toe, 
occasionally  found, .  8 

Total 248 
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The  teeth  are  included  in  the  above  table. 
Gray,  excluding  the  teeth,  makes  the  number 
204,  as  follows : 

Vertebral  column  (sacrum  and  coccyx 

included) 26 

Cranium 8 

Ossicula  auditus,  or  bones  of  the  ear,  .     6 

Face 14 

Os  hyoides,  sternum  and  ribs    ....  26 

Upper  extremities 64 

Lower  extremities 60 

In  this  enumeration  the  patellfe  and  other 
sesamoid  bones,  as  well  as  the  Wormian  bones, 
are  also  excluded. 

According  to  Berzelius,  every  one  hundred 
parts  of  bone  in  man  contain, — 

Cartilage  (gelatin)  completely  soluble 

in  water 32.17 

Vessels 1.13 

Neutral  phosphate  of  lime  ....    51.04 

Carbonate  of  lime 11.30 

Fluateoflime 2.00 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 1.16 

Soda,  with   a  small  proportion   of 
chloride  of  sodium 1.20 


100.00 


Bone  Black.     Ivory  black ;  charred  bones. 

Bone  Earth.  The  inorganic  basis  of  the 
bones  of  animals,  consistiag  of  phosphate  of 
lime. 

Bone  Nippers.  Forceps  with  cutting  edges, 
furnished  with  strong  handles,  used  by  sur- 
geons for  cutting  off  splinters  of  bone,  and  by 
dentists  for  the  excision  of  the  decayed  crowns 
of  teeth. 

Bone  Spirit.  Impure  ammonia,  obtained  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  animal  charcoal 
fi'om  bones. 

Bone^set.  Eupatorium  perfoliatum ;  thor- 
oughwort. 

Bones,  Softenmg-  of.  Mollities  os- 
sium. 

Boiiwill  Cro^Wii.  An  artificial  crown 
of  all  porcelain  to  be  engrafted  on  a  natural 
root.  The  incisor  crowns  are  so  shaped  as  to 
form  a  dove-tail,  which  allows  the  strain  out- 
ward to  come  high  up  near  the  cutting  edge, 
and  not  depend  on  the  palatal  wall  for  sup- 
port. The  molar  and  bicuspid  crowns  have 
recessed  bases,  leaving  a  shell  with  under-cuts 
for  amalgam  filling  to  act  eis  dove-tails.  The 
dowels  or  pions  are  made  of  alloy,  and  are 


thin  and  angular  or  square,  and  attached  to 
both  crown  and  root  by  amalgam. 

Bouwill's  Method  of  Articulating' 
Teeth.  A  method  devised  by  Dr.  Bonwill, 
which  he  claims  is  based  upon  geometrical 
and  mechanical  laws.  (See  Harris'  "Prin. 
and  Pract.  of  Dentistry.") 

Bonwill' s  Method  of  Transient  Anaesthesia. 
See  Kapid  Breathing. 

Borac^ic  Acid.  Acidum  horadcum.  ISTow 
called  Boric  Acid.  The  acid  of  borax.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  sedative  dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 
See  Boric  Acid. 

Bo^racite.     Native  borate  of  magnesia. 

Bo^ras.     Borate. 

Boras  Sodae.     Borate  of  Soda.     See  Borax. 

Bo^rate.  A  salt  of  Boracic  acid  and  a 
salifiable  base. 

Bo^rax.  Boras  sodce;  soda  hihoras.  Bi- 
borate  of  Soda.  A  saline  compound  of  boracic 
acid  and  soda  found  in  a  native  state ;  but  can 
be  prepared  artificially  by  boiling  together  in 
proper  proportions  boracic  acid  and  carbonate 
of  soda.  When  purified,  borax  is  white,  trans- 
parent, presenting  in  its  fracture  a  greasy  ap- 
pearance, and  affecting  the  form  of  six-sided 
prisms,  terminating  in  three  sided  or  six-sided 
pyramids.  Borax  is  a  mild  refrigerant  and 
diuretic,  and  is  much  used  as  a  detergent  in 
aphthae,  stomatitis,  mercurial  salivation,  etc., 
applied  in  sugar,  or  rubbed  up  in  honey, 
called  Mel  Boracis,  honey  of  borax,  composed 
of  powd.  borax,  ^  j ;  clarified  honey,  g  j. 
Combined  with  glycerine  in  the  proportion 
of  borax,  ^j,  glycerine,  f^^iv,  called  "glycer- 
inum  boracis,"  it  forms  a  valuable  lotion. 
Borax  is  also  used  as  a  flux  in  metallurgy.  In 
soldering,  or  uniting  pieces  of  gold  or  silver, 
it  is  the  principal  one  employed.  Added  to 
plaster,  it  hardens  it.  For  other  dental  uses, 
see  Gorgas'  Dental  Medicine. 

Bor^der,  Alve^olar.     Alveolar  arch. 

Bo^ric  Acid.  Acidum  Borieum.  For- 
mula: H3BO3.  It  was  formerly  known  as 
boracic  acid,  and  occurs  in  white,  shining  crys- 
tals, soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  has  but 
weak  acid  properties  and  slightly  irritant  ef- 
fects. It  is  antiseptic  and  germicide.  Inter- 
nally it  is  employed  for  vomiting  and  septi- 
caemia, and  as  a  local  application  to  ulcers, 
burns  and  parasitic  skin  diseases.  In  dental 
practice  it  is  employed  for  aphthous  and  other 
ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  abrasions,  fissured 
tongue,  etc.     See  Oorgas'  Dental  Medicine. 

Bor^neen.     The  name  given  to  a  com- 
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pound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  foimd  in  val- 
eric acid,  which  acquires  the  properties  of 
Borneo  camphor  on  being  exposed  to  moisture. 

Borneo  Cani^plior.  A  white,  folia- 
ceous,  crystalline  solid,  somewhat  translucent, 
of  an  odor  analogous  to  that  of  common  cam- 
phor, found  in  longitudinal  fissures  of  the 
JDryobalanops  trees,  of  the  Islands  of  Sumatra 
and  Borneo.  These  trees  also  yield  a  fragrant 
liquid,  called  oil  of  camphor. 

Bo^ron.  BorVum.  A  solid  substance  of 
a  greenish-black  color,  forming  the  combusti- 
ble base  of  boracic  acid  and  of  the  mineral 
borax. 

Bor^uret.     Borium ;  which  see. 

Botal^  Fora^men.  The  foramen  ovale 
of  the  heart. 

Bot^ailist.  Botan'icus.  One  who  under- 
stands the  nature  and  history  of  plants ;  one 
skilled  in  everything  pertaining  to  plants. 

Bot''aiiy.  Botaw'ica.  Boravmr/,  from  /3or- 
avT/j  an  herb  or  graSs,  which  is  derived  from 
l3ou,  or  /3fi(7/coy  to  feed,  because  grass  is  the 
chief  food  of  animals  most  useful  to  man. 
The  science  pf  plants ;  a  knowledge  of  every- 
thing relating  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  embracing  the  terminol- 
ogy, classification,  synonyms,  sensible  quali- 
ties, anatomy,  physiology,  etc.,  of  plants. 

Botli^rion.  fSo-dpiov.  A  little  pit.  A 
small  cavity ;  the  socket  of  a  tooth ;  •  a  small, 
deep  ulcer  of  the  cornea. 

Bo^tilini.     A  bronchocele. 

Boilg'ie^.  Literally,  a  wax  candle.  A 
slender,  flexible  instrument,  designed  to  be 
introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the  ure- 
thra. 

Bougie,  Armed,  or  Bougie,  Caus^tic.  A  bou- 
gie Avith  a  piece  of  lunar  caustic  fixed  in  its 
extremity. 

Bougie,  Soluble,  Medicated.  A  bougie  med- 
icated with  different  remedies  for  use  in  gon- 
orrhoea and  gleet.  They  are  introduced  and 
left  to  dissolve,  which  occurs  in  one  or  two 
hours. 

Bow^-Drill.  A  drill  turned  by  a  stock 
with  a  bow  and  string  or  cord. 

Box  Plate.  A  metallic  plate  with  an 
air-tight  chamber,  used  as  an  obturator,  or  in 
connection  with  artificial  teeth,  for  the  replace- 
ment of  the  loss  of  natural  structure.  See 
Eaised  Base. 

Braclie^rium.  From  brachiale,  a  brace- 
let.    A  truss  or  bandage  for  hernia. 

Braclliee^US.     Same  as  Brachial. 


Branchial.  Brachial  Us.  That  whicli  be- 
longs to  the  arm. 

Brachial  Aponeurosis.  An  aponeurosis  en- 
veloping the  muscles  of  the  arm. 

Brachial  Artery.  Arteria  hrachialis.  A 
continuation  of  the  axillary  artery,  running 
down  on  the  side  of  the  arm  to  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and 
cubital  arteries. 

Brachial  Glands.  The  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  arm. 

Brachial  Muscle,  Anterior.  A  muscle  situat- 
ed on  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  arm. 

Brachial  Plexus.  Plexus  hrachialis.  A  nerv- 
ous plexus,  seated  deeply  in  the  hollow  of  the 
axilla,  extending  to  the  inferior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  neck. 

Brachial  Veins.  Two  veins,  which  frequent- 
ly anastomose  with  each  other,  and  accompany 
the  artery. 

BraclliaFg'ia.  Brachium,  the  arm,  and 
aXyoc,  pain.     Pain  of  the  arm. 

Braeliia^lis  Exter^nus.  See  Triceps 
Extensor  Cubiti. 

Brachialis  Internus.  A  muscle  of  the  forearm. 

Braclli^ate.  Brachial tus  ;  from  (ipaxi-uv, 
an  arm ;  armed ;  brachiated.  A  term  in  Bo- 
tany, applied  to  the  branches  of  a  plant  or  tree, 
which  go  off  at  nearly  right  angles  from  the 
trunk  or  stem. 

Bra^cliio-Cil^bital.  Belonging  to  the 
brachium  and  cubitus  or  ulna. 

Brachio-Radial.  Brachio-radialis.  Belong- 
ing to  the  brachium  and  radius. 

Braclliocyllo^sis.  From  jSpaxiuv,  an 
arm,  and  kv?,au(ji^,  curvature.  Paralysis  or 
loss  of  power  from  curvature  of  the  arm. 

Bracliion^cus.  From  jSpaxiuv,  the  arm, 
and  oyimc,  a  swelling.     A  tumor  of  the  arm. 

BracMo^poda.  From  jipaxcuv,  an  arm, 
and  TTotif ,  a  foot.  Arm-footed  animals ;  an  order 
of  headless  bivalve  Molluscous  animals. 

Bra^cliiiiin.  BoaxMv,  the  arm.  The 
arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist. 

Brachium  Arterius  and  Brachium  Posterius. 
Two  rounded  processes  which  pass  from  the 
tuberculaquadrigemina  into  the  optic  thalamus. 

Bracliu^na.    Nymphomania.    Satyriasis. 

Brachyau^clien.     Short-necked. 

Bracliygna^tlius.  From  Ppaxvg,  short, 
and  ■yva'&og,  a  jaw.  A  monster  with  too  short 
an  under  jaw. 

Bracliypiioe^a.  From  fipaxvg,  short,  and 
•KVEu,  to  breathe.  Difficulty  of  breathing; 
shortness  of  breath. 
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Bracliypot^ic.  Persons  who  drink  rarely. 

Bradyaestlie^sia.  From  (ipaSvg,  diffi- 
cult, and  aLa-&T]aig,  sensation.  Impaired  sensa- 
tion. 

Braclyecoi^a.     Deafness. 

Bradylog'^ia.     Difficulty  of  speech. 

Bradymase^sis.  Bradymasse^sis  ;  from 
Ppadvc,  difficult,  and  fiaa?/aic,  mastication. 
Difficult  mastication.     Dysmasesis. 

Bradypep^sia.  From  [ipaSvg,  slow, 
7re?rr«,  to  concoct.     Slow  digestion. 

Bradysu^ria.  From  (ipadvQ^  difficult, 
and  ovpeiv,  to  pass  the  urine.  Painful  evacua- 
tion of  urine ;  dysuria. 

Braid^ism.  The  hypnotic  state  caused  by 
fixation  of  the  eyes  upon  a  shining  object. 

Brain.  The  cerebrum;  the  highest  and 
largest  portion  of  the  encephalon ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  word,  the 
entire  contents  of  the  cranium. 

Brain,  Little.    The  cerebellum. 

Bran.  Furfur  tritici.  The  proper  coat  of 
wheat,  rye,  or  other  farinaceous  grain,  separa- 
ted from  the  flower. 

Branch.  From  Ppaxuov,  an  arm,  because 
branches  of  a  tree,  &c.,  go  off  like  an  arm. 
Generally  applied  to  the  principal  division  of 
an  artery  or  nerve.  It  is  usually  employed  as 
synonymous  with  ramus. 

Branch's  Appara^'tus.  An  instrument 
for  producing  local  anaesthesia,  by  means  of  a 
mixture  composed  of  two  parts  of  ice  and  one 
of  salt,  applied  to  the  gum  and  tooth  to  be  ex- 
tracted, invented  by  Dr.  Branch  of  Chicago.  It 
consists  of  a  hollow  tube,  about  an  inch  and  a 
fourth  in  diameter,  with  about  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  cut  out  at  one  end  on  either  side,  that 
it  may  readily  be  placed  over  a  tooth.  To  this  is 
attached  a  sack  of  finely  prepared  membrane 
large  enough  to  hold  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
freezing  mixture.  The  hollow  of  the  tube  is 
occupied  by  a  steel  wire  spiral  spring.  Just 
before  using  it,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  freez- 
ing mixture  is  put  in  the  tube ;  the  end  of  the 
latter  is  placed  over  the  tooth,  when  the  ice 
and  salt  are  forced  up  gently  around  it  by  press- 
ing on  the  spring  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  instrument.  Two  tubes  are  employed ; 
one  straight,  for  teeth  in  the  front  part  of  the 
mouth,  the  other  bent  near  one  end,  for  the 
more  convenient  application  of  the  mixture  to 
a  molar  tooth. 

Bran^chse.      From  (ipayxog,  hoarseness. 
Swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  thyroid  gland. 
Bran-'chiae.     From  (^payxia,  the  gills  of 


a  fish.  Gills.  The  respiratory  organs  of  those 
animals  which  extract  oxygen  from  air  con- 
tained in  water. 

Branchio^poda.  From  fipayxia,  gills, 
and  KovQ^a  foot.  An  order  of  crustaceans  in 
which  the  gills  perform  the  functions  of  feet. 

Bran^chus.  From  Ppayxog,  hoarseness. 
Sore  throat ;  overstraining  of  the  voice. 

Bran^dy.  Spiritus  GalUeus.  A  powerful 
and  diffusible  stimulant,  obtained  by  distillation 
from  wine. 

Branks.     Mumps. 

Bras^ma.  Brasmos,  From  ppaaau,  to 
boil.     Fermentation. 

Brasque.  A  French  term  to  denote  the 
lining  of  a  crucible  or  a  fui-nace  with  charcoal. 

Brass.  A  yellow  metal;  an  alloy  of  cop- 
per and  zinc.  Copper  alloyed  with  25-40 
per  cent,  of  zinc. 

Brazil^-Wood.  The  wood  of  the  Ccesal- 
pinia  Brasili&nsis.    It  is  used  in  dyeing. 

Break^-Bone  Fe^ver.  Common  name 
for  Dengue. 

Breast.  The  mamma ;  also  the  fore-part 
of  the  thorax. 

Breath.  The  air  exhaled  from  the  lungs, 
which  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  and 
gained  a  varying  amount  of  ammonia,  aqueous 
vapor,  and  carbon-dioxide  from  the  oxidation 
of  the  waste  matter  of  the  blood.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  air  inspired  as  well  as  that  ex- 
haled. 

Bregr^ma.  From  (ipsx",  to  moisten.  The 
sinciput  or  upper  part  of  the  head ;  the  junction 
of  the  parietal  bones. 

Bre^'via  Va^sa.  Short  vessels.  Applied 
to  several  branches  of  the  splenic  arteries  and 
veins. 

Bre''vis  Cu^hiti.    The  anconeous  muscle. 

Brevis^sinaus  Oculi.  The  obliquus 
inferior. 

Brez^ilin.  The  coloring  matter  of  Brazil 
wood. 

Brick,  Oil  of.     Oil  of  spike. 

Bridg'e-Work.  The  adaptation  of  arti- 
ficial crowns  of  teeth  to  and  over  spaces  made 
by  the  loss  of  natural  teeth,  by  connecting 
such  crowns  to  natural  teeth  or  roots  for  anchor- 
age by  means  of  a  bridge,  and  thereby  dispens- 
ing with  plates  covering  more  or  less  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  alveolar  ridge.  See 
Bkidge-Woek,  Systems  of. 

Bridge-Work,  Systems  of.  Bridge-work  dent- 
ures of  a  most  primitive  character  were  em- 
ployed at  a  vei'y  early  period,  as  evidences  of 
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such  prehistoric  dentistry  constructed  in  the 
Etruscan  age,  five  hundred  years  B.  C.  and  also 
other  specimens  by  the  ancient  PhcEuicians 
can  be  found  in  the  Museums  of  the  Louvre, 
France,  and  the  Corneto,  Italy.  Bridge-work 
in  France  dates  from  1805,  as  described  by  J. 
B.  Gariot,  and  also  Delabarre  in  1820.  In 
this  country  bridge-work  was  described  by  Dr. 
S.  S.  Fitch,  in  1829,  and  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Dwinelle, 
in  1856.  In  1871,  Dr.  B.  J.  Bing,  formerly  of 
Maryland,  and  Dr.  M.  H.  Webb,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, again  brought  the  system  to  the  notice 
of  the  dental  profession,  by  improved  methods 
of  supporting  and  securing  artificial  crowns,  by 
using  adjoining  or  intervening  natural  teeth 
for  points  of  anchorage,  and  thus  bridging  vac- 
ant spaces.  Many  improved  methods  have 
since  been  devised  under  the  term  of  "  bridge- 
work,"  in  the  use  of  which  are  provided  not 
only  the  means  of  mastication,  but  also  the 
cleanliness  of  such  dentures,  the  want  of  which 
was  an  objectionable  feature  in  the  earlier  de- 
vices of  the  more  improved  methods.  Dr. 
George  W.  Evans,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on 
"Artificial  Crown-  and  Bridge- Work,"  gives 
the  following  rules  which  govern  the  number 
and  position  of  the  teeth  or  roots  that  are  re- 
quired as  foundations  or  points  of  anchorage 
for  this  style  of  dentures : 

"  One  central  root  will  support  two  centrals, 
and  if  spurs  or  bars  from  the  sides  of  the  bridge 
rest  upon  or  are  anchored  in  the  adjoining 
teeth,  a  lateral  (incisor)  in  addition."  "Two 
central  roots  will  support  the  four  incisors, 
spurs  or  bars  resting  on  or  anchored  in  the 
cuspids  to  be  used  additionally,  if  the  case  re- 
quires them."  "The  cuspid  roots  alone  or 
with  the  aid  of  a  central  root,  will  support  the 
six  anterior  teeth."  "  One  molar  or  bicuspid 
on  one  side,  and  a  bicuspid  or  molar  on  the 
other,  with  one  or  two  roots  in  an  intermediate 
position,  will  support  a  bridge  between  them." 
"  One  right  and  one  left  molar,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  two  cuspids,  will  support  a  bridge 
comprising  the  entire  arch."  "A  bridge  on 
one  side  of  the  mouth  can  be  supported  by  two 
or  three  teeth  or  roots  on  that  side.  The  cus- 
'  pids  always  afibrd  the  most  reliable  support." 

Ordinary  plate-teeth  are  selected  for  the  in- 
cisoi-s  and  cuspids,  and  sections  of  teeth,  known 
as  "porcelain  facings,"  for  the  bicuspids  and 
molars  of  a  bridge  denture.  Bridge-work  is 
cemented  on  with  a  slow-setting  oxyphosphate 
of  zinc,  and  the  end  of  a  spur  or  bar  is  attach- 
ed to  slots  cut  in  the  natural  teeth,  by  either  a 


gold  or  amalgam  filling.  Shoulders  on  the 
anterior  teeth,  especially  the  cuspids,  are  often 
useful,  and  can  be  made  by  melting  gold  plate- 
scraps  into  a  small  mass  or  globule  and  then 
flattening  it  by  the  hammer,  and  soldering  it 
to  the  backing :  or  gold  can  be  flowed  by  the 
blow-pipe  on  the  backing.  Bridges  are  either 
detachable  and  removable,  or  immovable  and 
permanent,  the  former  in  many  cases  being 
preferable.  Low's  system  of  bridge-work  pre- 
sents a  denture  with  self-cleaning  spaces,  and 
consists  in  attaching  artificial  teeth  to  continu- 
ous bands  fitted  and  cemented  to  the  adjoining 
permanent  teeth,  some  of  the  crowns  being  of 
the  "  step-plug "  character  for  attachment  to 
the  roots  of  natural  teeth.  A  peculiar  metallic 
socket  or  shell  is  employed,  into  which  is  fitted 
a  porcelain  front  or  facing,  and  it  is  of  such  a 
form  as  admits  of  self-cleansing.  Melotte's 
method  consists  in  the  construction  of  bridges 
supported  by  gold  crowns,  and  shells  or  partial 
gold  crowns,  and  the  use  of  "  moldine  ",  in  con- 
nection with  fusible  metal  in  crown-  and  bridge- 
work.  Litch's  method  consists  of  a  bridge, 
known  as  a  "  pin  and  plate  bridge  ",  construc- 
ted by  using  a  plain  plate-tooth  which  is  backed 
with  pure  gold  or  platinum,  and  connected  to 
adjoining  teeth  by  backings  or  linings  of  gold, 
accurately  fitting  the  palato-approximal  sur- 
faces of  such  teeth,  and  secured  to  them  by  small 
platinum  pins  which  pass  through  holes  in  the 
linings,  and  also  into  holes  drilled  in  the  nat- 
ural teeth,  the  free  ends  of  the  pins  being  ce- 
mented into  the  openings  or  holes.  Parr's 
method  consists  of  a  bridge  supported  by  two 
shoulders  on  the  abutment  crowns,  which  slide 
into  grooves  formed  in  the  artificial  crowns. 
The  supporting  shoulders  and  slbts  are  made 
by  shaping  two  pieces  of  gold  plate  in  such  form 
that  one  shall  telescope  the  other.  Another 
form  of  the  Parr  bridge  is  so  constructed  that 
the  crowns  forming  the  abutments  are  perma- 
nently cemented  in  position,  each  section  of 
the  bridge  between  them  being  removable.  A 
third  form  by  the  same  inventor,  consists  in ' 
forming  a  socket  attachment,  with  a  section 
composed  of  a  cap  having  a  spring  flange.  The 
flange  enters  the  socket,  which  the  cap  incloses 
on  the  top  and  sides.  The  spring  is  made  by 
bending  open  a  little,  a  part  of  the  flange. 
Winder's  method  consists  in  the  construction 
of  crowns  forming  the  abutments  in  sections, 
the  bridges  being  attached  to  the  detachable 
section.  The  collar  section  of  the  artificial 
crown  is  capped  and  cemented  on  the  natural 
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crown  or  root,  the  gold  forming  the  occluding 
portion  of  the  crown,  when  the  bridge  is  ad- 
justed in  position,  being  secured  to  it  with  a 
screw.  The  screw  may  be  made  to  enter  the 
body  of  the  crown,  or  it  may  be  soldered  to  the 
cap  on  the  collar,  passing  through  the  occlud- 
ing section  of  the  crown,  and  being  secured  by 
nuts  on  the  screws.  Waters'  methods  consist 
of  a  gold  crown  fitted  to  and  sliding  on  a  cap 
attached  permanently  to  the  root  or  natural 
crown :  also  a  box  cap  and  split  post,  the  box 
cap  being  fitted  permanently  to  the  root,  and 
the  split  post  being  soldered  to  the  plate  bear- 
ing the  teeth  :  still  another  device  consists  in 
soldering  to  the  side  of  the  gold  crown,  cover- 
ing the  natural  tooth,  a  split  pin  or  post,  which 
is  inserted  into  an  open  tube  attached  to  the 
bridge. 

Starr's  Method  consists  of  detachable  bridges 
attached  to  anchorage  natural  teeth  by  gold 
cap-crowns  made  to  fit  over  such  teeth,  and 
gold  crowns  to  telescope  the  cap-crowns,  the 
latter  to  be  firmly  cemented  to  the  teeth  by  oxy- 
phosphate  cement.  Suitable  plate-teeth  are  fitted 
and  backed,  and  attached  to  the  telescoping 
crowns,  thus  supplying  the  lost  natural  teeth 
on  a  bridge  between  such  teeth  or  roots.  C.  M. 
Richmond's  method  is  the  construction  of  a 
removable  bridge,  by  forming  a  collar  of  plat- 
inum faced  with  gold  and  a  gold  cap,  for  the 
anchor  tooth,  made  by  means  of  a  zinc  die,  the 
collar  being  made  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
tooth-cap.  The  die  is  driven  into  the  collar 
so  far  that  the  extra  sixteenth  of  an  inch  can 
be  hammered  over  and  burnished  down  on  the 
die-end  to  form  a  flanged  collar.  Outside  of 
this  in  the  same  manner,  another  flanged  collar 
is  made,  and  the  two  collars  soldered  together, 
so  that  a  close  fitting,  stiff'  collar  is  formed, 
that  will  not  stretch  in  being  telescoped  on  and 
off  the  anchorage,  and  is  kept  by  the  flange 
from  being  forced  too  far  over  the  tooth-cap. 
The  Mandrel  system  consists  in  the  shaping 
and  adapting  of  the  collar  fitting  around  one 
or  more  anchorage  teeth.  The  configuration 
of  the  necks  of  all  the  teeth  is  first  determined, 
and  a  set  of  mandrels  made  for  this  style  of 
bridge-dentures,  are  used  to  shape  seamless 
collars  of,  gold  plate,  22  carats  fine,  which  are 
made  tapering  to  pi-ovide  for  all  required  varia- 
tions in  size,  and  are  adapted  to  removable  or 
detachable  bridges.  The  size  and  form  of  the 
collars  are  determined  by  a  piece  of  Ko.  26 
binding-wire  twisted  by  flat-nose  pliers  closely 
around  the  necks  of  the  natural  teeth,  and  the 
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ends  twisted  together.  The  wire  ring  thus 
formed  is  carefully  removed  from  the  tooth, 
laid  on  a  lead  anvil  and  a  piece  of  flat  metal 
placed  over  it,  when  a  smai-t  blow  with  a  ham- 
mer will  drive  the  wire  into  the  lead,  and  thus 
give  an  accurate  impression  of  the  ring  in  the 
lead  anvil.  The  wire  is  removed,  cut,  and 
straightened  out,  and  a  collar  of  the  size  and 
form  portrayed  by  the  ring  of  wire,  is  selected, 
these  collars  being  on  hand  of  different  sizes 
and  forms.  A  half  round  gold  or  platinum 
wire  is  so  bent  as  to  conform  to  the  alveolar 
ridge  of  the  space  to  be  bridged,  the  two  extrem- 
ities of  which  are  fitted  into  the  roots  of  the 
anchorage  and  collared  teeth :  to  this  wire  the 
collars  and  artificial  teeth  are  soldered,  and  the 
bridge-denture  connected  by  the  collars  attached 
to  the  wire  entering  the  roots,  attached  perma- 
nently by  quick-setting  oxyphosphate  cement. 
Brown's  method  consists  of  a  porcelain  and 
iridio-platinum  bridge-denture.  It  is  formed 
entirely  of  porcelain,  with  an  iridio-platinum 
bar  running  through  the  denture  as  a  sustain- 
ing shaft,  and  presents  a  perfect  continuity  of 
porcelain  surface.  Knapp's  method  consists  in 
the  formation  of  a  gold  collar  crown,  with  a 
porcelain  front  or  facing.  Twenty-two  carat 
gold  is  used  for  the  collar,  which  is  adapted  to 
the  root  by  pliers ;  a  cap  of  pure  gold  is  made 
to  this  collar,  and  a  gold  pin  is  soldered  in  posi- 
tion for  the  root-canal ;  a  plate  tooth  is  fitted 
and  backed  with  pure  gold  and  fastened  with 
wax,  and  the  piece  removed  from  the  mouth, 
when  the  side  and  incisive  portions  of  the  wax, 
including  the  edges  of  the  bacldngs  and  con- 
tiguous portions  of  the  cap,  are  enveloped  with 
pieces  of  pure  gold.  The  crown  is  then  in- 
vested, so  that  when  the  wax  is  removed  the 
backing  on  the  tooth,  with  the  gold  on  the 
sides,  form  a  small  mould.  The  flame  of  the 
Knapp  blowpipe  is  then  applied,  after  proper 
heating  up,  until  the  solder  melts  and  fills 
every  part  of  the  mould  with  gold,  the  excess 
of  which  enables  contouring  in  the  finishing 
process.  The  term  "extension  bridges"  is 
applied  to  such  dentures  as  are  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  one  abutment  or  point  of  anchorage. 
Shell  anchorage  or  crown  bridge  work,  accord- 
ing to  Williams'  method,  consists  in  so  form- 
ing a  gold  band  around  the  crown  of  one  or 
more  natural  teeth,  that  it  may  pass  a  little 
beneath  the  margin  of  the  gum  and  show  as 
little  of  the  gold  as  is  possible ;  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tooth  the  band  covers  crown 
extending  very   nearly   its   full    length.     To" 
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such  a  shell  crown  or  crowns,  the  bridge  con- 
taining the  artificial  teeth  is  soldered. 

Brigilt's  Disease.  A  granular  degene- 
ration of  the  kidney,  generally  attended  by  the 
presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  and  a  train 
of  other  morbid  phenomena.  The  important 
symptom  is  albuminous  urine.  Nephri^tis 
Albumino^sa,  or  Albuminen^sis. 

Brim  of  tlie  PeFvis.  The  iliopectineal 
line  leading  from  the  tuberosities  of  the  oss'a 
pubis,  outward  and  backward,  to  the  promi- 
nent point  of  the  sacrum,  dividing  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  from  the  cavity'  of  the  abdomen. 

Brim^stone.  Sulphur.  The  sublimed 
sulphur  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  termed  flowers 
of  brimstone  or  of  sulphur. 

Bi'it^isll  Gum.  Starch  reduced  to  a 
gum-like  state  by  being  heated  to  700°  Fahr. 

British  Oil.  Common  petroleum ;  also  a 
rubefacient  liniment,  for  the  preparation  of 
which  there  are  various  formulae. 

Broacii,  Watch-maker's.  A  five- 
aided  steel  instrument,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  with  a  flattened  point,  very  gradually  in- 
creasing in  size  toward  the  exti-emity  intended 
for  the  handle.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  den- 
tists for  enlarging  the  canal  in  the  root,  and 
the  opening  into  a  decayed  cavity  in  the  crown 
of  a  tooth. 

Bro^clius.  According  to  some,  a  person 
whose  teeth  project,  or  one  who  has  a  promi- 
nent upper  lip. 

Bro^iiia.  jiijipucKu,  to  eat  Food ;  any- 
thing masticated. 

Bro'mal  Hydrate.  An  oily  fluid  with 
a  structure  like  chloral  hydrate,  but  more  irri- 
tating and  narcotic.     Dose,  gr.  j — v. 

Bro  mate.  JBromas.  A  combination  of 
Ijromic  acid  with  a  base. 

Broiliatog'-'rapliy.  Bromatograph'ia. 
From  lipufia,  food,  and  '}'pa(p-i/,  a  description  of 
aliments. 

BromatoFog-y.  BromatohgHa,  siti- 
oVogy.  From  jiino/i-a,  food,  and  Ar^yof,  a  dis- 
course.    A  treatise  on  food. 

Bro''mic  Acid.  A  combination  of  bro- 
mine and  oxygen,  obtained  by  decomposing 
bromide  of  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Bro^uiide.  A  compound  formed  by  the 
union  of  bromine  with  a  base. 

Bro^mide  of  Potassium.  Potas&ii 
Bromidum ;  which  see. 

Bromide  of  Ethyl,  or  Hydrobromic 
Ether.  (C2  H5  Br).  It  is  prepared  by  distilling 
together  absolute  alcohol  and  bromide  in  the 


presence  of  amorphous  phosphorus.  It  is  a 
colorless,  transparent  liquid,  with  an  ethereal 
odor  and  a  warm,  sweetish  taste.  It  is  used 
as  a  general  ansesthetic,  but,  like  chloro- 
form, it  greatly  depresses  the  circulation, 
and  diminishes  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
movements  of  the  heart.  It  destroys  life  by 
paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centres. 

Bromi^dum.    Bromine. 

Bro^mine.  Bromum.  From  fipiofia,  a 
strong  odor.  A  dark-red  liquid,  non-metallic 
element  obtained  from  sea-water  and  saline 
springs  of  a  very  volatile  nature,  offensive 
smell,  and  suffocating  odor,  resembling  chlorine 
and  iodine.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  a  caustic 
irritant,  but  when  properly  diluted  it  is  tonic, 
diuretic,  and  resolvent.  With  oxygen  it  forms 
the  bromic  acid. 

Bro^mium.     See  Bromine. 

Bro^moform.  A  combination  of  bro- 
mine and  formic  acid,  somewhat  analogous  in 
its  effects  to  chloroform.  A  powerful  anses- 
thetic. 

Bron'chia.  Bronchice;  bronchi;  from 
i^P^'l'Xoc,  the  throat.  The  two  tubes  which 
arise  from  the  bifurcations  of  the  trachea,  with 
their  ramifications. 

Brouch^ial.  Bronchia^lis.  Belonging  to 
the  bronchia. 

Bronchial  Arteries.  The  arteries  given  off 
by  the  thoracic  aorta  which  go  to  the  lungs 
and  accompany  the  bronchia  in  their  ramifica- 
tions. 

Bronchial  Cells.  The  air-cells  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  bronchia. 

Bronchial  Glands.  Numerous  blackish 
glands,  seated  in  the  course  of  the  bronchia 
and  trachea. 

Bronchial  Nerves.  The  nerves  of  the  bron- 
chia, furnished  by  the  two  pulmonary  plexuses. 

Bronchial  Tubes.  The  minute  ramifications 
of  the  bronchia,  terminating  in  the  bronchial 
or  air-cells  of  the  lungs. 

Bronchial  Veins.  The  veins  which  arise 
from  the  left  division  of  the  bronchial  arteries. 

Bronchiec^tasis.  Dilatation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

BrouclliosteiiO^sis.  Contraction  or 
narrowing  of  the  bronchi. 

Bronchi^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Broiichlemmi^tis.     Croup. 

Bronchoce'le.  From  ^poj'A'"f,  the  wind- 
pipe, and  ktiIt},  a  tumor.  The  Derbyshire 
neck ;  wen  ;  goitre.     A  tumor  on  the  forepart 
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of  the  neck,  resulting  from  an  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland. 

Broncliopll^ony.  Bronchial  resonance 
of  the  voice.  The  sound  of  the  voice,  heard 
by  means  of  the  stethoscope,  in  the  bronchia. 
Bron^clio  -  Pneunio 'nia.  From 

fipoyxoc,  bronchus,  and  pneamonia.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  bronchia  and  lungs. 

Broncliorrlice'a.  From  /?po)'A'"f,  bron- 
chus, and  peu,  I  flow.  Increased  secretion  of 
mucus  from  the  air-passages. 

Bronchot^omy.  Bronehotom^ia  ;  from 
Bpnyxor^  the  windpipe,  and  re/ivOj  to  cut. 
Tracheotomy  ;  an  operation  which  consists  in 
making  an  opening  into  the  larynx  or  trachea 
for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  or  the  ad- 
mission of  air  to  the  lungs. 

Bron^clms.  The  trachea,  or  windpipe  ; 
also  its  first  divisions. 

Bronze.     An  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 

Brown  Crown.  An  artificial,  all- 
porcelain  crown,  which  is  attached  to  a  natural 
root  by  means  of  an  iridio-platinum  pin  baked 
in  position.  The  pin  has  the  greatest  strength 
at  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  where  the  strain  is 
heaviest,  and  this  strength  is  further  increased 
by  extending  the  porcelain  up  on  to  the  pin. 

Brown  Spar.  Pearl  Spar.  Siderocalcite. 
A  white,  red,  brown,  or  black  spar,  harder 
than  the  calcareous. 

Bru'cia.  Brueine.  A  vegetable  alkali, 
extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  false  angustura, 
or  brucea  antidysenterica.     Dose  gr.  j. 

Briiissement.  A  French  term  for  the 
purring  tremor  ;  same  as  Bruit. 

Bruit.  Sound.  A  term  from  the  French, 
applied  in  Pathology  to  the  sounds  heard  on 
auscultation  and  percussion. 

Brun^ner's  CJ-lands.  Brunneri  glan- 
dul<B.  The  muciparous  follicles  situated  be- 
tween the  villous  and  cellular  coats  of  the 
small  intestines. 

Bruns^wick  Green.  Friesland  Green. 
An  ammonio-chloride  of  copper,  used  as  a  pig- 
ment. 

Brush.  An  instrument  for  cleansing 
the  teeth,  for  finishing  metallic  appliances  for 
the  mouth,  and  for  the  application  of  a  solu- 
tion of  borax  to  pieces  of  metal  that  are  to  be 
united  by  soldering.  See  Tooth  Brush, 
Polishing  Brush,  and  Pencillus.  Brushes 
are  also  used  for  other  purposes,  as  rubbing  the 
surface  of  the  body,  painting,  &c. 

Bru''ta.  Juniperus  aab'ma.  The  Savin 
plant. 


Bru''tia.  A  resinous  pitch,  obtained  from 
Brutia,  in  Italy,  and  used  to  make  the  Olium 
Picinum. 

Bryg"'inus.  Bpyy/J-og,  Stridor  dentium. 
Grinding  of  the  teeth. 

Bryo'nia.  From  ftpvo),  to  abound,  from 
its  abundance.  Bryony ;  also  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Oucurbitacece. 

Bryonia  AFba.  White  bryony.  The  root  is 
purgative,  hydragogue,  emmenagogue,  diuretic, 
and,  when  fresh,  emetic. 

Bryonia  Mectioacan^ na  Ni^gricans.  Convolvu- 
lus jalapa.     The  jalap  plant. 

Bu^bo.  From  fiovjiuv,  the  groin.  A 
tumor  of  the  glands  of  the  groin,  and  also  of 
the  axilla,  resulting  from  local  absorption  of 
irritating  matter,  such  as  venereal  poison, 
or  it  may  be  symptomatic  of  constitutional  dis- 
ease. 

Bu^bon.  In  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  XJmhelUferoe. 

Bubon  Gal'banum.  The  name  of  the  plant 
from  which  the  ofl&cinal  galbanum,  at  first  a 
gummy  resinous  juice,  but  which  soon  becomes 
concrete,  is  obtained. 

BubonaFgia.  From  fiovfiuv,  the  groin 
and  a?i.-yoc,  pain.     Pain  in  the  groin. 

Bubonoce^le  From  [iovjiuv,  the  groin, 
and  KTjlri,  a  tumor.  Inguinal  hernia,  or  rup- 
ture of  the  groin. 

Bubonorex^is.  From  fiovjiuv,  the  groin, 
and  p??f <f,  a  rupture.  Bubonocele  accompanied 
by  division  of  the  peritoneum. 

Bubon^nius.  A  painful  swelling  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  penis  extending  along  the 
dorsum  of  that  organ  to  the  groin.  It  occas- 
ionally accompanies  gonorrhose. 

Buc^ca.  Gnathos.  The  mouth.  The 
hollow  of  the  cheeks.     Also,  the  vulva. 

Buc'cal.  Buccalis,  from  bucca,  the  mouth, 
or  rather  cheek.  Belonging  to  the  mouth, 
and  especially  the  cheeks. 

Buccal  Artery.     The  submaxillary  artery. 

Buccal  Glands  are  small  round  racemose  or 
compound  tubular  glands,  smaller  than  the  la- 
bial glands,  and  situated  between  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  buccinator  muscle,  their 
ducts  opening  on  the  mucous  membrane. 

Buccal  Membrane.  The  mucous  membrane 
which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Buccal  Nerve.  Called  also  the  Bucco- 
Labicdis.  A  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve  going  to  the  Buccinator  muscles. 

Buccal  Teeth.  The  teeth  behind  the  canines 
are  so  called  because  they  are  situated  on  the 
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inside  of  the  cheeks.  In  the  human  subject 
they  are  the  bicuspids  and  molars. 

Buc^cea.  From  Bucca,  the  cheek.  A 
polypus  of  the  nose,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
come  from  the  mouth ;  also,  a  morsel,  a 
mouthful. 

Buccella^tio.  A  method  of  arresting 
hemorrhage,  by  the  application  of  small 
pieces  of  lint  to  the  bleeding  vessels. 

Bucciua^tor.  From  buccma,  a  trumpet ; 
so  named  from  its  agency  in  forcing  the  wind 
into  the  trumpet.  The  buccinator,  or  trump- 
eter's muscle,  which  is  broad  and  flat,  forming 
a  large  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  cheek. 

Buc^CO.     Blub-cheeked  or  wide-mouthed. 

Bucco-Facial  Obturator.  An  instrument  for 
closing  an  opening  caused  by  a  wound  or  dis- 
ejise,  through  the  cheek  into  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  The  inconvenience  resulting  from  a 
very  considerable  opening  from  the  mouth 
through  the  wall  of  the  cheek,  is  a  very  serious 
one,  and  the  closure  or  replacement  of  it  with 
an  artificial  substitute  that  can  be  worn  with 
convenience,  becomes  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance. When  it  can  be  done  with  natural 
integument,  by  means  of  a  plastic  operation,  it 
is  certainly  better  than  any  mere  mechanical 
appliance,  but  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  always  be 
closed  by  means  of  a  surgical  operation,  an 
artificial  obturator  sometimes  becomes  indis- 
pensable, and  in  France  it  has  been  success- 
fully applied. 

In  treating  upon  bucco-facial  obturators,  M- 
Delabarre  says :  "  In  order  to  construct  a 
proper  and  capable  instrument  for  filling  this 
indication,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  an  im- 
pression of  the  wound  with  soft  wax.  From 
the  model  procured  from  this,  a  gold,  platina 
[or  celluloid]  cap  is  formed,  composed  of  two 
parts,  entering  the  one  within  the  other,  cov- 
ered with  a  shield  or  plate.  That  for  the 
mouth  should  be  slightly  concave,  whilst  that 
for  the  face  should  be  slightly  convex.  If  the 
loss  of  substance  embraces  the  duct  from  the 
gland,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  escape  of 
the  saliva  in  the  mouth,  to  fonn  a  new  chan- 
nel, by  making  it  pass  thi-ough  a  pipe  formed 
in  the  appliance,  and  opening  through  the 
buccal  plate.  Finally,  the  surface  of  the  facial 
plate  [if  of  metal]  may  be  rendered  unequal 
by  cutting  it  with  a  knife,  and  afterwards  cov- 
ering it  with  enamel,"  of  a  pale  rose  color, 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  so  as  to  make  it 
resemble  the  natural  skin. 

Bucco-Labial.      Bucco-Lahialis.      Belonging 


to  the  cheek  and  lips.  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  a  nerve  of  variable  origin,  but 
generally  a  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary. 
See  Buccal  Nekve. 

Buc'co-Pharyngeal.  Belonging  to  the  mouth 
and  pharynx. 

Biic'cula.  From  bmca,  the  mouth.  A 
small  mouth  ;  the  fleshy  part  under  the  chin. 

Biicli'll.  Diosma  crenata,  a  South  African 
plant.  Leaves  of  the  Barosma  crenata  are 
stimulant  and  diuretic.  Used  in  irritation  of 
the  bladder.  Dose  of  powder,  gr.  xx  to  xxx  ; 
of  infusion,  ^  j  to  ij  ;  of  fluid  exti"act,  3  j. 

Blick^liorn.  Powdered.  Calcined.  Used 
by  dentists  for  polishing  enamel,  and  fillings, 
and  for  removing  light  deposits  of  tai-tar. 

Blicne-'inia.  From  ^ov,  a  Greek  aug- 
mentation, and  iiv7]f-i7/j  the  leg.  A  difiuse  in- 
flammatory swelling  of  the  leg. 

Bucnemia  Spargano^sis.    Phlegmasia  dolens. 

Bucnemia  Trop'ica.     Elphantiasis  Arabum. 

BuFfy  Coat.  Corium.  Phlogisticum.  The 
grayish  crust  or  buff  which  appears  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  coagulum  of  blood  drawn  in  certain 
states  of  disease. 

Bug-an^tia.    Chilblain. 

Bulb.  Parts  of  the  body  which  have  a 
bulbous  shape,  as  the  bulb  of  a  tooth ;  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra ;  the  bulb  or  root  of  the 
hair ;  the  bulb  or  globe  of  the  eye,  &c. 

Bu/b  of  the  Ure^thra.  The  bulb-like  com- 
mencement of  the  corpus  spongiosum  penis  ; 
hence  the  included  urethra  is  called  the  bulb- 
ous portion. 

Bulbif^erous.  From  bulbus,  and  fero,  to 
bear.  Bulb-bearing.  Having  one  or  more 
bulbs. 

BuFbo-CaT^emosiis.  So  called  from 
its  origin  and  insertion.  The  accelerator  urinse 
muscle. 

BuFbous.  A  bulb.  In  Anatomy,  parts 
of  the  body  which  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  root  of  a  bulbous  plant. 

Bviliin^ia.     Boulimus.     Canine  appetite. 

BllFla.  A  clear  vesicle  arising  from 
burns,  scalds,  or  other  causes  ;  a  blister. 

Bim^odoiits.  Those  ungulates  in  which 
the  surfaces  of  the  molar  teeth  are  covered  by 
rounded  or  conical  cusps. 

Buil^yosi.  Bun'ion;  from  ,5owiif ;  an 
eminence.  Inflammation  and  swelling  of  the 
bursa  mucosa  at  the  inside  of  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe. 

BiipeFna.     See  Bulimia. 

BupllthaFmus..    From  (iovg,  an  ox,  and 
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(xb^aTijior^  an  eye.  Hydropthalmia.  Dropsy  of 
the  eye. 

Bur  Drills.  Dental  instruments  for 
opening  and  forming  cavities,  of  spherical, 
cone-shaped,  cylindrical,  and  wheel  forms. 
Flexible  burs  and  drills  having  spring-temp- 
ered stems  are  used  for  opening  and  preparing 
nerve  canals.  These  instruments  are  generally 
used  in  connection  with  a  socket  handle  or 
bur  thimble,  or  in  the  hand-piece  of  the  dental 
engine. 

Bur''g'Uiidy  Pitch.  The  prepared  resin 
of  the  Plnus  abies. 

Ba''ris.  A  scirrhous  hernia,  or  hard 
abscess. 

Burn.  Amhusllo.  An  injury  or  lesion 
produced  by  the  action  or  application  of  too 
great  heat. 

Bur''nea.     Plnus  sylvestris  ;  pitch. 

Burnett's  Disinfect^iug-  Li^quid. 
See  Disinfecting  Liquid,  Burnett's. 

Bur^nisher.  An  instrument  used  in 
polishing  different  kinds  of  metals,  and  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  dentist,  for  finishing  pieces 
of  dental  mechanism.  The  burnishers  used  by 
dentists  are  generally  made  of  steel,  and  have 
differently  shaped,  rounded,  and  highly  pol- 
ished points,  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
applied  to  any  part  of  the  surface  to  be  pol- 
ished. Burnishers  are  also  sometimes  made  of 
firm,  fme-grained  wood,  bone,  agate,  or  other 
stone. 

Burnt  AFuni.     See  Alumen  Exsic- 

CATUM. 

Burnt  Sponge.  Spongia  usta.  Sponge  cut 
into  pieces  and  burnt  in  a  close  iron  vessel 
until  it  becomes  black  and  friable,  then  rubbed 
into  very  fine  powder. 

Bur^ring'  Eng-ine.  A  dental  appliance 
for  the  use  of  burs,  etc.,  in  forming  cavities, 
etc.    See  Dental  Engine. 

Burring  Engine,  E/ectro-IHagnetic.  A  dental 
engine,  the  motive  power  of  which  is  elec- 
tricity.    See  Dental  Engine. 

Bur^sa.  From  ^vpaa,  a  leather  bottle. 
A  bag  or  purse. 

Bursa  Cor'dis.     Pericardium. 

Bursa  Tesfium.     The  scrotum. 

Bur-'sae  Muco^sae.  Small  membra- 
nous bags  or  saclis,  situated  about  articular 
cavities,  filled  with  an  oily  mucus  for  lubri- 
cating the  tendons,  muscles  and  bones. 


BurscB  SynoviaHes.     Bui-sse  mucosae. 

Bur''sal.     Relating  to  the  bursse  mucosae. 

Bur^sula.     vScrotmn. 

Bur  Thim^ble.  An  open  ring  for  the 
middle  or  index  finger,  with  a  socket  attached, 
in  which  rests  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the 
drill  used  in  excavating  a  cavity  in  a  tooth, 
prepai-atory  to  filling  it. 

Bu^tea  GrUm.  A  gum  from  natural  fis- 
sures and  wounds  made  in  the  bark  of  the 
Butea  frondosa,  a  leguminous  plant  of  India. 

Bu^tig-a.     Gutta  rosea. 

But'ter  of  Ant^iniony.  A  sesqui- 
chloride  of  antimony. 

Bu^tua.     See  Pareira  Brava. 

Butyl  Chloral.  Formula:  C^HgClgO. 
It  is  analogous  to  chloral,  and  forms  a  hydrate, 
but  is  weaker.  It  is  similar  in  its  physiologi- 
cal action  to  chloral. 

ButyraF.  Oxy hydrate  of  Butyryl.  A 
clear,  thin  liquid  obtained  by  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  butyrate  of  lime. 

Butyr^ic  Acid.  A  clear,  thin  acid 
liquid,  obtained  by  saponifying  butter. 

Butyrin^.  The  fatty  matter  of  butter. 
It  is  a  butyrate  of  oxide  of  lipyl. 

Butyrone'.  A  colorless  fluid,  of  pecu- 
liar penetrating  odor  and  burning  taste,  ob- 
tained with  butyral  by  cautiously  heating 
butyrate  of  lime. 

Buty^runi.     Butter. 

Butyrum  Antimonii.  Mwrias  Antimonii.  But- 
ter of  antimony. 

Butyrum  Zinci.     Chloride  of  zinc. 

Buty^ryl.     The  base  of  butyric  acid,  etc. 

CgH;. 

By^ne.     'Kw-i],    Malt. 

Byreth^ruin.  A  sort  of  cap  filled  with 
cephalic  substances. 

Byr''sa.  From  I3vpaa,  a  hide.  A  leather 
skin  to  spread  plasters  upon. 

Bysau^chen.  From  /3dw,  to  stop  up, 
and  avxiv,  the  neck.  Morbid  stifihess  of  the 
neck. 

ByS^SOlite.  From  fivaaog,  flax,  and  Xtdog, 
a  stone.  A  fibrous  mineral  found  on  the 
Alps. 

Bys'sos.  The  vulva.  In  Italy  it  is  woven 
into  clothes,  which  are  worn,  it  is  supposed, 
with  benefit  by  rheumatic  patients. 

By^thus.  Bv^og,  depth.  The  fundus  of 
the  stomach. 
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C.  Chemical  symbol  for  carbon ;  also  an 
abbreviation  for  Congius,  a  gallon,  and  for 
Cathode. 

Ca.     Symbol  for  calcium. 

C.  M.  Abbreviation  for  c^i^as  mane,  to- 
morrow morning. 

C.  N.  Abbreviation  for  eras  node,  to-mor- 
row night. 

Caape^ba.     Pareira  brava. 

Calb.     Alchemical  term  for  gold. 

Cab^alliue.     A  coaree  kind  of  aloes. 

Cabaret^.    Asarum. 

Cacse'mia.  Cachcemia;  from  kukoc,  bad, 
and  aifia,  blood.  A  bad  condition  of  the 
blood. 

Cacaesthe^'sis.  From  Kaiwc,  and  aia'^rj- 
(Tic,  feeling.     Morbid  sensation ;  indisposition. 

Caca^o.     The  chocolate  nut.    See  Theo- 

BROMA. 

Caca^tion,     Defecation. 

Cacepliebote^Ma.  From  /ca/coo,  bad,  and 
E<j)s(inTJ]Q,  puberty.  Morbid  puberty.  Disease 
occurring  at  the  period  of  puberty. 

Cachec^tic.     Pertaining  to  cachexia. 

Cachelco^llia.  Ka/cof,  bad,  and  eA/cof,  an 
ulcer.     A  malignant  ulcer. 

Cachex^ise.  An  important  class  of  dis- 
eases in  the  Nosology  of  Cullen  and  Sau- 
vages,  depending  upon  a  depressed  habit  of  body. 

Cachex^ia  Sple^nica.  The  cachexy 
accompanying  enlarged  spleen. 

Cachexia  Vene^rea.     Syphilis. 

Cachex''y.  From  /ca/coc,  bad,  and  ef/f,  a 
habit.  A  depravid  habit  or  condition  of  the 
body,  as  scorbutic,  cancerous,  etc. 

Cachiniia^tion.  From  cachinno,  I  laugh. 
Excessive  laughter,  a  symptom  of  hysterical 
and  other  affections. 

Cach''olong".     A  species  of  quartz. 

Ca^chou.     Catechu. 

Cacocho^lia.  From  /ca/cof,  bad,  and  X"^V, 
bile.  A  vitiated  or  depraved  condition  of  the 
bile. 

Cac^OChroi.  From  /cn/co?,  bad,  and  A.'Po«, 
color.  Diseases  in  which  the  complexion  is 
changed. 

CacocliyFia.  From  Kanoc,  bad,  and  X'"- 
?Mc,  chyle.     Depraved  chylification. 

Cacocliyin^ia.  From  Knuog,  bad,  and 
Xvfj-og,  juice,  humor.  A  morbid  or  depraved 
condition  of  the  humors. 


Cacocne^moS.  From  icaKnr^  bad,  and 
Kvr/fir^,  the  leg.     A  defect  in  the  legs. 

CacOCOFpia.  From  imkoc,  bad,  and  k<iA- 
TToc,  the  womb  or  vulva.  A  putrid  condition 
of  the  vulva  and  vaginal  entrance. 

Cacocore-'ina.  From  imKoc,  bad,  and 
Kopeu,  I  purge  or  cleanse.  A  medicine  which, 
purges  off  morbid  or  vitiated  humors. 

Caco^d-ia.  From  kukoc,  bad,  and  a^o>,  to 
smell.  Anosmia,  or  defect  in  the  sense  of 
smelling. 

CacodyF.  From  Kaicoc,  bad,  and  o6vg, 
odor.  A  limpid,  ethereal  liquid  of  a  fetid 
odor,  resembling  arsenical  compounds  derived 
from  acetyl. 

CacodyFic  Acid.  Alcargen;  an  acid 
obtained  by  oxidation  of  cacodyl  and  its  oxide. 

Cacoe'tbes.  From  Knuoc,  and  V'^oc,  dis- 
position. A  bad  habit  of  body,  or  a  malig- 
nant sore. 

Cacogalac'tia.  From  Kaicn^,  and  ynTia, 
milk.  A  bad  or  vitiated  condition  of  the 
milk. 

Cacog'en^esis.  From  kukoc,  bad,  and 
yevEaig,  origin.  A  morbid,  monstrous  or  pa- 
thological growth  or  product. 

Cacoinor''phia.  From  naKoq,  and  /Jopfrj, 
form.     Deformity. 

Caconycb^ia.  From  Kanoc,  an,d  ovif,  a 
nail.     A  morbid  condition  of  the  nails. 

Cacopathi^a.  From  Kanoc,  bad,  and  tto- 
dog,  aifection.     A  disordered  state  of  mind. 

Cacopbo^nia.     Defective  articulation. 

Cacopra^g'ia.  From  miiog,  bad,  and 
TvpaTTu,  I  perform.  A  morbid  condition  of 
the  chylopoietic  organs. 

Cacorracbi^tis.  From  unKog,  and  pnxig, 
the  spine.     Disease  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Cacorrbytb^inus.  From  /cn/coc,  and 
pvOfwg,  rhythm.  Irregular  pulse,  or  intermit- 
tent fever. 

Cacosit''ia.  From  imKog,  bad,  and  airiov, 
aliment.     Aversion  to  food. 

Cacospbyx^ia.  From  unKoc,  bad,  and 
a<pv^ig,  pulse.     A  bad  condition  of  the  pulse. 

CacoS^tomus.  From  KaKog,  bad,  and 
oTo/Lta.  mouth.  A  deformity,  or  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  mouth. 

Cacothym^ia.  From  kokoc,  bad,  and 
&V/UOC,  the  mind.  A  vicious  or  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  mind. 
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Cacotroph^ia.  From  Kanoq,  bad,  and 
rporpi]^  nutriment.     Bad  nutrition. 

C^COX^ene.  From  kck-oc,  bad,  and  ffvof, 
foreign.  A  mineral  occurring  in  yellowish^ 
radiating  crystals,  containing  phosi)horic  and 
fluoric  acids.     Peroxide  of  iron  and  silica. 

Cada^ver.  From  eadere,  to  fall.  A  body 
deprived  of  life  ;  a  dead  body. 

Cadav^erous.  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  dead  body. 

Cadini''a.  A  name  applied  to  several 
metallic  compounds,  as  Calamine,  Cobalt, 
Tutly,  &c. 

CadiriFi  Sulphas.  Sulphate  of  cad- 
mium ;  a  salt  used  as  a  coUyrium  in  diseases 
of  tlae  eye. 

Cadini^uin.  Symbol,  Cd.  Atomic  weight, 
111.6.  A  bluish  white  metal  fomid  in  carbo- 
nate of  zinc,  of  a  compact  texture,  and  in  gen- 
eral properties  resembling  zinc-  It  has  been 
combined  with  mercury  and  other  metals  for  the 
formation  of  an  amalgam  for  filling  teeth.  It 
imparts  a  remarkable  property  of  malleability 
to  such  an  amalgam.  The  result  of  the  experi- 
ments, however,  which  have  been  made  with  the 
compound,  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  was 
at  first  anticipated,  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  disintegration  of  tooth-structure 
takes  place,  as  the  yellow  sulphide  of  cadmium 
forms  upon  and  around  a  filling  of  such  an 
amalgam  and  permeates  the  dentine,  causing 
rapid  disintegration. 

Cadu^cous.  From  eadere,  to  fall.  De- 
ciduous. A  term  in  Botany,  applied  to  parts 
or  organs  of  a  plant  which  are  not  permanent, 
but  fall  early.  In  Anatomy,  to  the  tunica 
decidua  uteri,  and  the  temporary  or  milk  teeth. 
In  Pathology,  to  epilepsy,  because  its  attaclis 
,are  attended  by  the  sudden  falling  of  the 
patient ;  and  in  Zoology,  to  insects,  as  the 
caterpillar,  the  legs  of  which  do  not  appear  in 
all  the  changes  through  which  tlie  animal 
passes. 

Cse^cal.     Belonging  to  the  caecum. 
Cse^citas  "Verba^lis.   From  cxcus,  blind. 
Word  blindness. 

Cse^CUin.  Intestinum  ccecum.  From  emeus, 
blind.  The  csecum  or  blind  gut  is  so  called 
from  its  being  perforated  only  at  one  end. 

CcB^cum  Fora'men.  A  small  cavity  in  the 
frontal  bone  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
external  coronal  crest. 

Cse^CUS.  Blind.  A  term  applied,  in 
Anatomy,  to  cavities  or  holes  which  have  but 
one  opening. 


Cae^riilean.    Blue. 

Caesa^rian  Operation.  Cmsarian  sec- 
tion. From  ea;dere,  to  cut.  In  Obstetric  Sur- 
gery,  an  operation  which  consists  in  making 
an  incision  into  the  uterus  through  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  for  the  removal  of 
the  foetus. 

Csesi^um.  Symbol,  Ca.  Atomic  weight, 
132.5.  A  metal  that  generally  occurs  with 
rubidium,  and  in  the  mineral  waters  of  Italy, 
etc.  It  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state. 
It  is  the  most  electro-positive  of  the  metals. 

CaPfea.  Coffee.  The  dried  and  roasted 
seeds  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  act  as  a  cere- 
bral stimulant  and  stomachic  tonic. 

Caf''feic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from 
coffee  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  When 
heated  it  yields  the  odor  of  roasted  coffee. 

Caf''fein.  A  white,  silky,  crystalline  sub- 
stance obtained  from  coffee.  Its  salts  have 
been  used  as  nervines.  Identical  with  them. 
See  Caffea. 

Cain^ca.  Chainca.  Caincce  radix.  The 
root  of  a  species  of  Chiocoeea,  celebrated  as  an 
antidote  to  the  bite  of  serpents.  It  is  tonic, 
emetic,  and  diuretic. 

Caj^eput  Oil.  Oleum  Cajuputi.  Oil  of 
ea-juput.  The  volatile  oil  of  the  leaves  of 
Melaleuca  cajuputi.  It  is  stimulant  and  aro- 
matic, and  is  considered  very  efficacious  in 
some  forms  of  rheumatism.  A  drop  placed  in 
a  decayed  tooth  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  for 
odontalgia.     Dose,  gtt.  ij  to  vj. 

Cala^bar.     Bean.    See  Physastigma. 

Calaine^den.  A  term  applied  to  various 
fractures. 

Calami^na  Prsepara^'ta.  Calcined 
calamine  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

CaFaniinaris  Lapis.    Ore  of  zinc. 

CaFamine.  Calamina.  A  native  carbo- 
nate of  zinc.  Prepared  Calamine,  in  fine 
powder,  is  dusted  or  sprinkled  on  parts  to 
prevent  excoriation. 

Calamin^ta.     Dry  styrax. 

Calamin-'tlia.  Calamint.  See  Melissa 
Calamintha. 

Cal^'ainus.  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
of  the  Acorus  calamus.  The  acorus  is  a  genus 
of  seed-plants  of  the  order  Aracece. 

Cal^amus  AromaVicus,  Acorus  calamus. 
Sweet  flag.  The  root  is  stimulant,  tonic,  and 
aromatic. 

Calamus  Drawee.  The  plant  which  yields 
dragon's  blood. 

Calamus   Scripto'rius.     A   small   cavity   or 
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furrow  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of 
the  brain,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
pen. 

Calca^'neuiii.  Calx,  the  heel.  The 
largest  bone  of  the  tarsus,  the  heel  bone,  or  os 
calcis. 

CaFcar,  gen.  Calcaris,  Calcaneum.  (Also, 
a  spur.)     Ergot. 

Calca^reous.  Calx,  calcis,  lime.  Be- 
longing to  lime ;  containing  lime ;  of  the 
nature  of  limestone. 

Calcareous  Earth.    Lime. 

Calcareous  Spar.  Crystallized  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Calcic  Inflammatioii  of  Gums  and 
Peridental  Membrane.  Inflammation 
caused  and  maintained  by  deposits  of  calculus 
on  the  necks  of  the  teeth;  it  is  dependent 
upon  such  deposits. 

Calcifl^cation.  Conversion  into  lime, 
as  in  the  formation  of  the  teeth ;  the  hardening 
process. 

Calcification  of  the  Teeth.  Of  the 
Deciduous  teeth :  17th  week  of  embryonic  life, 
the  enamel  and  dentine  of  the  central  and 
lateral  incisore  begin  calcification ;  18th  week, 
of  the  molars  and  cuspids  ;  20th  week,  of  crypts 
which  encase  the  enamel  and  dentine  germs ; 
40th  week,  or  at  birth,  the  calcification  of  the 
incisor  crowns  is  completed,  and  roots  begin  to 
calcify ;  3  months  after  birth,  the  cuspid  and 
molar  crowns  are  completed  and  the  roots  be- 
gin to  calcify.  Of  the  Permanent  Teeth  :  At 
the  25th  week  of  foetal  life  the  enamel  and 
dentine  of  the  first  molars  begin  to  classify : 
1st  year  after  birth,  the  central  and  lateral  in- 
cisors begin  to  calcify  ;  at  4  years  of  age  the 
cuspids,  bicuspids,  and  2d  molars  begin  to  cal- 
cify ;  at  8  years,  the  3d  molars  begin  to  calcify. 

Calcig'enous.  Calx,  lime,  and  -yeuvau, 
to  generate.  Applied  to  metals  which  with 
oxygen  form  a  calx,  or  earthy-looking  sub- 
stance. 

Calcig'^erous  Cells.  The  cells  of  the 
bony  or  dentinal  part  of  a  tooth  are  so  called 
by  Professor  Owen. 

Cal^cii  Chlo''ridum.  Chloride  of  cal- 
cium. 

Calcina^tion.  From  calx,  lime.  Oxida- 
tion. The  act  of  submitting  to  a  strong  heat 
any  infusible  mineral  substance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depriving  it  eitlier  of  its  water,  or  any 
other  volatile  substance  entering  into  its  com- 
position, and  reducing  it  to  ashes  or  cinders. 
Cal^cine.     Calx,  lime.     To  burn  as  lime  ; 


to  reduce  to  a  powder,  or  to  an  oxide,  by  heat. 
The  separation  of  the  inorganic  elements  of  a 
substance  by  exposing  it  to  intense  heat. 

CaFcined  Mag'nc'sia.  The  protoxide 
of  magnesium. 

CaFcis  Liquor.  Lime  water.  Prepared 
by  adding  cold  water  to  freshly  slaked  lime, 
and  the  clear  fluid  poured  ofl^for  use  as  it  is 
needed.  It  is  antacid,  slightly  styptic,  astrin- 
gent, antiseptic,  and  detergent.  In  Dental 
Practice,  lime  water  is  a  useful  agent  where  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  are  viscid  and  fetid, 
and  especially  where  the  teeth  are  soft  in 
structure  and  very  sensitive  owing  to  the  acid 
condition  of  the  oral  fluids.  Also  where  the 
teeth  are  sensitive  from  recession  of  gum  and 
absorption  of  alveolar  process.  When  added  to 
milk  it  increases  its  digestibility  and  allays  gas- 
tric irritability.     See    Gorgai  Dental  Medicine. 

Cal'cis  Mu'rias.  Muriate  of  lime ;  old  name 
for  the  chloride  of  lime. 

Calcis  Os.  The  bone  of  the  tai-sus  which 
forms  the  heel. 

Calcis  Oxymurias.     Chloride  of  lime. 

Calcis  Sulphure^tum.  Hepar  calcis.  Sul- 
phuret  of  lime. 

CaFcium.  Symbol  Ca.  Atomic  weight, 
40.  A  brilliant,  silver-white  metal  which  has 
a  strong  aflinity  for  oxygen.  The  metallic 
base  of  lime. 

Cal^cog'Iobulin.  Albumen  changed  into 
a  remarkably  insoluble  and  resistant  substance, 
resembling  chitine  in  its  action  with  reagents. 
A  thin  spherule  of  formed  material — ^bone, 
which  encloses  the  osteoblast  as  the  process  of 
secretion  proceeds.  Calcoglobulin  is  deposited 
within  the  tissues  of  an  inflamed  pulp,  and  is 
associated  with  the  formation  of  pulp-nodules. 

Cal^cospherites.  A  structural  form 
made  by  inducing  the  very  gradual  precipita- 
tion of  lime  salts  in  solutions  containing  albu- 
men, or  other  organic  constituents. 

CaFcospherules.  Bone  is  an  aggreg-a- 
tion  of  calcospherules,  which  are  at  flrst 
secreted  as  a  thin  covering  around  the  bone- 
cells-osteoblasts. 

Calc  Spar.  Crystallized  carbonate  of 
lime.     Calcareous  spar. 

Cal^culi.     Earthy  concretions. 

Calculi,  Arthrit'ic.  Calculi  articular.  Con- 
cretions formed  in  the  ligaments,  and  within 
the  capsules  of  the  joints  of  persons  aflTected 
with  gout. 

Calculi,  Bil^iary.  Biliary  concretions  ;  gall- 
stones. 
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Calculi  in  the  Ears.  Hard  concretions  formed 
in  the  meatus  auditorius  externus. 

Calculi,  Intes^ final.  Intestinal  concretions. 
Bezoars. 

Calculi,  Lach'rymal.  Concretions  formed  in 
the  lachrymal  ducts. 

Calculi,  Nephritic.  Concretions  found  in  the 
kidneys. 

Calculi,  Pancreaf ic.  Concretions  formed  in 
the  pancreas. 

Calculi  of  the  Pine'al  Gland.  Concretions 
formed  in  the  pineal  gland. 

Calculi  of  the  Prostate  Gland.  Concretions 
in  the  prostate  gland,  usually  composed  of 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Calculi  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines.  Con- 
cretions formed  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Calculi  of  the  Ton^sils,  Concretions  formed 
in  the  tonsils. 

Calculi  SaFivary.  Concretions  of  a  calcare- 
ous kind  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  sali- 
vary glands,  or  in  their  excretory  ducts,  or 
upon  the  teeth.  See  Odo^ttolithus  and  Sa- 
MVARY  Calculus. 

Cal^culi,  SpermatO'c.  Concretions  found  oc- 
casionally in  the  vesiculse  seminales. 

Calculi,  Urina^ry.  Concretions  of  an  earthy 
nature  formed  in  the  bladder. 

Calcultf  ^rag-US.  From  calculus,  a  stone, 
and  frango,  to  break.  A  stone-breaker;  an 
instrument  for  breaking  a  stone  in  the  human 
body ;  a  lithontriptic  instrument. 

CaFcvilus.  Diminutive  of  calx,  a  lime- 
stone. An  earthy  concretion  formed  in  the 
bladder,  kidneys,  mouth,  or  some  other  part  of 
the  body.     Stone-like  in  its  nature. 

Calculus  Denta^lis.     Salivary  calculus. 

Calculus,  Saliva' ry.  See  Salivary  Calcu- 
lus. 

Caldar^.  The  old  Arabic  chemical  name 
for  tin. 

Calda^riuin.     A  caldron ;  the  hot  bath. 

Calefa^cieilt.  Cdefaciens;  from  calidus, 
warm,  and  facio,  I  make.  To  excite  warmth. 
Any  substance,  as  mustard,  pepper,  &c.,  capable 
of  exciting  warmth  in  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

Calen^dula.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Compositce. 

Calendula  Alpina.     Arnica  Montana. 

Calendula  Arvensis.  Wild  Marigold.  Used 
in  jaundice  and  cachexia.  Dose  of  the  juice 
from  f ^j  to  f.^iv. 

Calendula  Officina' lis.  The  garden  marigold, 
supposed  to  be  antispasmodic,  sudorific,  deob- 


struent,  and  emmsnagogue.  The  tincture, 
Tinctura  Calendulce,  is  used  in  Dental  Practice 
for  an  application  to  a  wounded  pulp,  wounds 
of  mucous  membrane,  especially  after  extract- 
ing teeth,  and  the  soreness  following  the  re- 
moval of  salivary  calculus.  A  few  drops  added 
to  an  ounce  of  water  forms  an  efficient  mouth- 
wash in  inflammations.  For  dental  uses,  see 
Gorgas'  Dental  Medicine. 

Calen^clulEe  Marti  ales.  Ferrum  am- 
moniatum. 

Calen'diiliii.  A  peculiar  principle,  sup- 
posed by  Berzelius  to  be  analogous  to  bassorin, 
obtained  from  the  marigold. 

Calentu^ras.  Sometimes  applied  to 
Cinchona.  Also  a  tree  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, the  wood  of  which  is  bitter  and  febri- 
fuge. 

Cale^silim.  A  Malabar  tree,  the  bark  of 
which,  made  into  an  ointment,  is  said  to  cui"e 
convulsions  from  wounds,  and  to  heal  ulcers ; 
and  the  juice  of  the  bark,  aphthse  and  dysen- 
tery. 

Cal''iber.  The  diameter  of  any  cylindrical 
body. 

CaFices.  Calyces.  From  seven  to  thirteen 
funnel-shaped  tubes,  called  the  infundibula,  into 
which  the  points  of  the  papillae  of  the  kidneys 
project. 

CaFidum  Anima^Ie.    Animal  heat. 

Calidum  Innatum.  Animal  heat,  or  Vis 
Vitce. 

Cali^g'O.  A  mist.  Obscurity  of  vision, 
caused  by  a  speck  on  the  cornea ;  also,  the  speck 
itself.  It  is  divided  into  six  species:  1.  Caligo 
palpebrarum,  obstructed  vision  from  disorder  in 
the  eyelids;  2.  Caligo  coi-nete,  opacity  of  the 
cornea;  3.  Caligo lentis,  cataract ;  4.  Caligo pupil- 
ke,  blindness  from  closure  of  the  iris ;  5.  Caligo 
humorum,  blindness  from  loss  of  transparency  in 
the  aqueous  or  vitreous  humoi-s ;  6.  Caligo 
synizesis,  blindness  from  closed  pupil. 

Cal''ipei*s.  Compasses  with  curved  legs. 
Used  in  vulcanite  and  celluloid  work  to  meas- 
ure the  thickness  of  the  plate. 

Calisay^a  Bark.     Cinchona  flava. 

Calistlien^ics.  KaAor,  beautiful,  and 
adevoq,  strength.  An  exercise  for  strengthening 
the  body,  and  giving  ease  and  elegance  to  the 
movements  of  the  limbs. 

Ca'lix.  Calyx  infundibulum ;  from  kuXi^,  a 
cup.  Small  membranous  canals  which  surround 
the  papillae  of  the  kidneys,  and  open  into  the 
pelvis. 

Callidon''tia.     From  Ka?iog,  beautiful,  and 
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odovc,  a  tooth.  The  art  of  preserving  the 
beauty  of  the'teeth.    See  Dental  Hygiene. 

Callos^ity.  Callositas.  Preternatural 
hardness ;  as  in  certain  tumors. 

CaFlous.  Callosus.  Hardened ;  indurated, 
as  the  edges  of  an  ulcer. 

CaFIus.  Callous.  The  exudative  deposit 
or  bony  matter  thrown  out  between,  and  unit- 
ing the  fractured  extremities  of  a  bone.  It  is 
also  applied  to  induration  of  a  soft  or  fleshy  part. 

Callus,  Permanent.  The  permanent  bond  of 
union  in  fractured  bone,  after  the  re-absorption 
of  the  provisional  callus  first  thrown  out. 

Callus,  Provisional.  The  cartilage-like  plastic 
material  first  thrown  out  in  fractured  bone, 
and  which  is  re-absorbed  when  the  permanent 
callus  is  formed. 

CaFomel.  Calomelas;  from  kcimc,  good, 
and  /J-sAac,  black.  Protochloride  of  Mercury, 
liydrargyri  chlorldum  mite,  mild  chloride  of 
mercury ;  which  see. 

Ca'lor.     Heat. 

Calor  AnimaHis.     Animal  heat. 

Calor  Fer^vens.     Boiling  heat. 

Calor  Le^nis.  Gentle  heat,  between  90°  and 
100°  Fahr. 

Calor  Mor^dicans.  A  term  applied  in  Path- 
ology  to  the  biting  and  pungent  heat  of  the  skin. 
A  dangerous  symptom  in  typhus  fever,  which 
leaves  an  unpleasant  smarting  sensation  on  the 
fingers  for  several  minutes  after  touching  them. 

Calor^ic.  Caloricum;  from  calm\  The 
matter,  cause,  or  agent  by  which  all  the  effects 
of  heat  are  produced. 

Caloric,  La^tent,  Insensible  heed.  That  por- 
tion of  heat  existing  in  all  bodies  not  made  evi- 
dent by  approaching  the  thermometer;  also 
heat  passing  into  ice  as  it  becomes  water,  and 
into  liquids  to  convert  them  into  vapor. 

Caloric,  Specif  ^ic.  The  amount  of  heat  re- 
(piired  to  raise  different  bodies  to  an  equal  de- 
gree of  temperature. 

Calorifica^tion.  Calorificatio  >•  from  calor, 
heat,  and  fieri,  to  become.  The  production  of 
heat;  especially  the  function  of  generating 
animal  heat. 

Calorim^eter.  From  color,  heat,  and 
jUE-pou,  a  measure.  An  instrument  by  which 
the  whole  quantity  of  absolute  heat  existing  in 
a  body,  in  chemical  union,  can  be  ascertained. 

Calum^ba.  Calumbo.  Colmnha.  A  root 
having  an  aromatic  smell,  a  bitter,  pungent 
taste,  and  tonic  and  antiseptic  properties.  Dose 
gr.  X  to  3J  in  powder. 

Calum^ba,  Amer^ioan.    Indian.  Lettuce,  Yellow 


Gentian,  Golden  Seal.     The  root  is  used  in  the 
same  cases  as  the  true  Calumba. 

CaFva.  Calvaria;  sometimes  improperly 
called  calvariwn.  From  calvus,  bald.  The  scalp 
or  upper  part  of  the  cranium  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  often  becomes  bald. 

Calx.     From  kalah,  to  burn.     Chalk,  lime. 

Calx  Antimo^nii.     Oxide  of  antimony. 

Calx  Chlorina'ta.  Chloride  of  lime.  Bleach- 
ing powder. 

Calx  cum  Ka'li  Pu^ro.     Potash  with  lime. 

Calx  Hydrar'gyri  Alba.  Ammoniated  mercury. 

Calx  Metal' lie.  A  metal  which  has  under- 
gone calcination,  combustion,  or  some  other 
equivalent  process. 

Calx  Viva.     Quicklime. 

Caly^ces.  Small  membranous  caps  which 
cover  the  points  of  the  papillae  of  the  kidney. 
Their  union  forms  the  infundibula. 

Calyc^iforin.  Shaped  like  a  calyx  or 
flowei'-cup. 

CaFycoid.  From  calyx,  and  eiSo^,  a  form. 
Resembling  a  calyx. 

Calyp^tra.  From  KaAuTrr?;^,  a  cover.  A 
veil  or  cover.  In  Botany,  a  membranous  en- 
velope placed  over  the  capsule  of  mosses,  inclos- 
ing their  sporules. 

CaFyx.  Ka'Av^.  From  na'^iVKvo,  to  cover. 
The  outermost  of  the  enveloping  organs  of  a 
flower.  The  flower-cup.  The  membranous 
cup  or  sac  surrounding  one  or  two  of  the  pap- 
illae of  the  kidney. 

Caill^bilim.  In  Physiology,  the  nutritious 
humors  supposed  to  be  elaborated  from  the 
blood  to  repair  the  losses,  and  accomplish  the 
increase  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  In. 
Botany,  a  colorless,  viscid  juice,  found  in  the 
spring  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  trees, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  becomes  gradually  organ- 
ized, assuming  the  vegetable  structure.  In 
Dental  Physiology,  a  layer  of  roundish  cells  with 
processes  internal  to  the  outer  part  of  the  peri- 
osteum about  the  root  of  a  tooth ;  and,  forming 
a  part  of  it. 

Caillbo^g'ia.  From  Cambodia,  in  the 
East  Indies,  where  it  is  obtained.  Gamboge, 
which  see. 

Cambu^ca.  Cambueca  Membrata.  A  bubo 
or  ulcer  in  the  groin  or  near  the  genitals. 

Cani^era.  A  chamber  or  cavity.  Applied 
to  the  chambers  of  the  eye. 

Camera  Luci^da.  An  instrument  making 
the  image  of  any  object  appear  on  the  wall  in 
a  light  room. 

Camera  Obscura.    An  optical  apparatus  for 
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throwing  the  image  of  external  objects  on  a 
white  surface,  in  a  dark  room,  and  representing 
them  in  their  proper  colors  and  shapes. 

Campa^iia.  A  bell.  In  Chemistn/,  a  dish 
or  cover  shaped  like  a  bell,  used  in  making 
sulphuric  acid. 

Campaii^iilate.     Bell-shaped. 

Camphene^,  or  Caiiipliine.  A  sub- 
stance procured  from  common  turpentine; 
with  an  equivalent  of  oxygen  it  forms  camphor. 

Campho-Pliemqiie.  A  limpid,  volatile 
fluid  with  a  hot,  aromatic  taste,  and  the  odor  of 
camphor.  Obtained  from  the  chemical  union 
of  carbolic  acid  and  camphor.  It  is  antiseptic, 
anaesthetic,  and  germicide. 

Cani^pllOl*.  From  the  Arabian  Caphur 
or  kamphur.  Camphor  ;  a  concrete  substance, 
derived  from  the  Laurus  Camphora,  and  puri- 
fied by  sublimation ;  of  a  crystalline  texture, 
strong  fragrant  odor,  and  possessing  narcotic 
and  diaphoretic  properties.  In  Dental  Practice 
the  tincture,  or  "  spirits  of  camphor,"  is  used 
to  allay  pain  arising  from  a  near  exposure  of 
the  dental  pulp,  and  of  sensitive  dentine  ;  and 
for  the  pain  following  the  extraction  of  teeth 
affected  with  periodontitis ;  also  in  periosteal 
inflammation,  combined  with  creasote  or  car- 
bolic acid,  it  is  thought  to  have  the  power  of 
modifying  the  escharotic  action  of  these 
agents.     The  oil  is  preferred  by  some. 

Camphor,  Borneo.     See  Borneo  Camphor. 

Camphor,  Liquid.  Camphor  oil ;  the  fluid 
obtained  from  the  young  camphor  tree,  Dryo- 
halanops  Camphora,  by  incision  into  the  tree. 

Camphor,  Oil  of.  Nitrate  of  Camphor.  A  solu- 
tion of  camphor  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  also  applied 
to  liquid  camphor,  and  liniment  of  camphor. 

Cam'phor  Water.  Aqua  Camphora.  U.  S. 
Mistura  Camphorce.  Camphor  mixture ;  a 
mixture  of  camphor,  alcohol,  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  distilled  water. 

Cam^pliora  Officiiia^rum.  The 
Laurus  Camphora,  or  camphor  tree,  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan. 

Campliorse  Flo^res  Compos^iti. 
Camphor  sublimed  with  benzoin. 

Camplioi'a^ta.     See  Camphorosma. 

Cam^pliorate.  Camphoras.  A  salt  re- 
sulting from  the  union  of  camphoric  acid  with 
a  salifiable  base. 

Cani^pliorated.  Eelating  to,  or  con- 
taining camphor. 

Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium.  See  Pare- 
goric. 

Camphor^iC  Acid.       Acidum  campkori- 


cum.  An  acid  obtained  by  repeated  distillation 
of  nitric  acid  from  camphor. 

Can(i''plirone.  A  light  oily  substance 
obtained  by  dropping  pieces  of  camphor  into 
a  porcelain  tube  containing  quick  lime,  heated 
to  redness  and  condensing  the  vapor. 

Campylo^tis.  From  KafiKvAoc,  bent,  a 
preternatural  incurvation  of  a  part;  also  a 
distortion  of  the  eyelids. 

Cam^wood.  A  red  dye-wood,  the  product 
of  the  Baphia  nitida,  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Canadeil^sis.  Canadian  ;  the  name  of  a 
balsam.    See  Canada  Balsam. 

Can^adol.  A  transparent  liquid,  very 
volatile,  and  resembling  benzine  in  odor, 
which  is  an  eflective  local  anaesthetic  in  minor 
surgical  operations. 

Canal.  Canalis  ;  ductus  ;  meatus.  A  chan- 
nel or  passage  for  fluids  or  solids ;  a  tube ;  a 
duct  ;  the  prolongation  of  a  foramen  for  some 
distance  in  a  bone. 

Canaf,  Alimen^  tary.  The  canal  leading  from 
the  mouth  to  the  anus. 

Canal,  Arachnoi'dian.  A  canal,  supposed  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Bichat,  formed  by  the 
extension  of  the  arachnoid  over  the  transverse 
and  longitudinal  fissure  of  the  brain,  and 
which  surrounds  the  vena  magna  galeni. 
Cruveilhier  denies  the  existence  of  this  canal. 

Canal,  Arte^rial.      Ductus  arteriosus. 

Canal,  Hy^aloid.  A  cylindrical  body  formed 
by  the  reflection  of  the  hyaloid  membrane 
into  the  interior  of  the  vitreous  body. 

Canal,  Intestinal.  That  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  formed  by  the  intestines. 

Canal,  Medulla^ry.  The  cylindrical  cavity 
in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone. 

Canal,  Na^sal,     Lachrymal  canal. 

Canal  of  Fonta'na.  The  minute  vascular 
canal  situated  within  the  ciliary  ligament.  It 
is  also  termed  the  ciliary  canal. 

Canal  of  Ja'cobson.     Tympanic  canal. 

Canal  of  Nuck.  A  cylindrical  sheath  formed 
around  the  round  ligaments  of  the  uterus  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  peritoneum  into  the 
inguinal  canal. 

Canal  of  Petit.  A  triangular  canal,  situated 
immediately  around  the  circumference  of  the 
crystalline  lens. 

Canal  of  Schlemm.  A  minute  circular  canal  at 
the  junction  of  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva. 

Canal,  Spi'nal.     Vertebral  canal. 

Canal,  Tympa'nic.  A  canal  opening  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  containing  Jacobson's  nerve. 
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■     Canalic'ulate.     Canalie'ulatus.      Chan- 
nelled ;  furrowed ;  grooved. 
Canalic^iilus ;     plural,     Canaliculi. 

Diminutive  of  canalis,  a  canal.  A  small  canal. 
Applied  in  Anatomy  to  some  large  lacunae  which 
secrete  mucns  in  the  urethra.  In  bone,  the 
small  canals  through  which  nutrition  is  con- 
veyed to  all  parts  of  the  structure.  Each  lacuna 
is  the  outlet  of  a  number  of  canaliculi. 

Cana'lis  Arteriosus,  Arterial  duct ; 
a  vessel  through  which  the  blood  passes  in  the 
foetus  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the 
aorta,  but  which  is  obliterated  after  birth. 

Canalis  Semicircula'ris.  The  semi-circular 
canal.  There  are  three  in  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  labyrinth  of  each  ear,  which  open 
by  five  orifices  into  the  vestibulum. 

Canalis,  Veno'sus.  A  canal  which  conveys 
the  blood  in  the  foetus  from  the  porta  of  the 
liver  to  the  ascending  wwa  cava,  but  it  ceases 
to  exist  after  birth. 

Cancella^tllS.  Cancellous,  Cancellus. 
From  cancelli.  Having  a  latticed  appearance ; 
cancellated  ;  formed  of  cancelli. 

Cancel^li.  Lattice-work.  The  reticular 
or  spongy  texture  of  bones,  consisting  of  num- 
erous cells  communicating  with  each  other. 
They  contain  a  fatty  matter  like  marrow. 

Can'cer.  Kapnivo^.  Literally,  a  crab. 
In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  crustaceous  animals.  In 
Pathology,  a  scirrhous  tumor,  generally  termi- 
nating in  a  fatal  ulcer,  called  by  the  Greeks 
carcinoma,  from  xapKLvoc,  a  crab,  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  affected  part  and  the  sur- 
rounding raised  veins  to  that  animal.  The 
disease  is  ordinarily  attended  with  severe  lan- 
cinating pain,  and  the  texture  of  the  aflPected 
part  is  exceedingly  variable.  The  following 
are  the  species  enumerated  by  Dr.  Bayle  : 

1.  The  Chondro'id ;  from  xo''^P<^C,  cartilage, 
and   EiSo^,  likeness,  or  cartilaginiform. 

2.  The  Hyaloid;  from  va?Mc,  glass,  and 
EiSoc,  likeness,  or  vitriform. 

3.  The  Larinoid  ;  from  /.aprvng,  fat,  and  eidog, 
likeness,  or  lardiform. 

4.  The  Bunio'id;  from  fimiov,  a  turnip,  and 
£i(Jof,  likeness,  or  napiform. 

5.  The  Emephddid;  from  eyKE(paloc,  the 
brain,  and   eiSog,  likeness,  or  cerebriform. 

6.  The  Colloid  ;  from  KOAla,  glue,  and  ei6og, 
likeness,  or  gelatiniform. 

7.  The  Compound  cancerous,  the  Mixed  can- 
cerous, and  the  Superficial  cancerous. 

Cancer  Cell.  The  cell  which  is  supposed  to 
characterize  cancer. 


Cancer,  Gale'ni.  A  cancer  bandage,  or  a 
bandage  with  eight  tails  for  the  head. 

Cancer,  Mundito'rum.  Cancer  Scroti.  Chim- 
ney-sweeper's cancer.  An  irregular,  super- 
ficial, painful  ulceration,  occurring  in  the 
scrotum  of  chimney-sweepers. 

Can^cerous.     Pertaining  to  cancer. 

Can^croid.  Cancroidem  ;  from  cancer, 
and  ei6oc,  form.  Having  the  appearance  of  a 
cancer. 

Cail^crum  O^'ris.  Gangrenous  Stomati^tis. 
Phagedaena  Oris.  Canker  of  the  mouth ;  a 
spreading  ulceration  of  the  gums,  inside  the 
lips  and  cheeks,  and  it  may  occur  in  any  part 
of  the  buccal  cavity  or  fauces,  attended  with  a 
preternatural  flow  of  saliva — inflammation  and 
tumefaction  of  the  neighboring  parts — fetid 
breath,  fever,  and  constipation.  The  disease  is 
usually  confined  to  children  of  from  two  to  six 
yeai-s  of  age,  and  is  supposed  to  result  from  a 
debilitated  state  of  the  body,  induced  by  want 
of  cleanliness  and  improper  food. 

The  disease  evidently  has  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  gangrenous  inflammation  of 
the  gums,  as  well  as  of  other  affections,  which 
consist  of  ulceration  of  the  gums  and  exfolia- 
tion of  the  alveolar  processes  ;  yet  it  differs 
from  both  of  these  in  many  particulars,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  confounded  with  either. 
The  last-named  affection,  we  believe,  never  oc- 
curs among  the  wealthy,  but  seems  always  to 
be  confined  to  children  of  the  poor,  and  to  be 
dependent  upon  defective  nutrition,  bad  air, 
and  a  cachectic  habit  of  the  body ;  whereas 
cancrum  oris  is  occasionally  met  with  among 
children  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  society. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  as  soon  as 
the  affection  is  recognized,  the  ulcer  should 
be  destroyed  with  fuming  nitric  acid;  any 
delay  will  insure  fatal  consequences.  Disin- 
fectant washes  should  be  constantly  employed, 
and  the  strength  maintained  by  the  free  use 
of  stimulants  and  tonics.  Hydrochloric  acid 
is  recommended  by  some,  instead  of  nitric 
acid,  for  application  to  the  ulcer.  Astringent 
washes  are  also  serviceable  in  the  after  treat- 
ment. 

Caii^didiiin  Ovi.     The  white  of  an  egg. 

CaneFla.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
3IeliacecB. 

Canella  Al'ba.  The  laurel-leaved  canella, 
the  bark  of  which  is  a  stimulant  and  pungent 
aromatic.  It  is  added  to  bitters  and  cathar- 
tics.    Dose,  gr.  X  to  xxx. 

Can^icse.     Meal  containing  much  bran. 
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Canic'ida.     Aconite. 

Canine''.  Pertaining  to  or  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  a  dog. 

Canine  Fos^sa.  A  depression  in  the  outer 
surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  above 
the  canine  or  cuspid  tooth. 

Canine  Teeth.  Denies  canini;  cynodontes ; 
denies  laniarii ;  denies  angulares;  cuspidati;  con- 
oides;  eye-teeth.     See  Cuspid  Teeth, 

Cani^nns.  From  canis,  a  dog.  A  cuspid 
tooth  is  so  called  because  it  resembles  that  of 
a  dog.  See  Cuspid  Teeth.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  a  muscle,  the  levaior  anguli  oris,  be- 
cause it  is  situated  near  the  canine  tooth. 

Caiiiram.     Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

Cani^ties.     Grayness  of  hair. 

Can^ker.  A  corroding  ulcer  in  the 
mouth.    See  Cancrum  Obis. 

Can^na.  A  reed  or  hollow  cane.  The 
fibula  has  been  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  reed. 

Canna  Fis^fu/a.     See  Cassia  Fistula. 

Canna   In^dica.     See    Sagittaria  Auexi- 

PHARMICA. 

Canna  Ma'jor.     The  tibia. 

Canna  Mi^nor  Cru'ris.     The  fibula. 

Caw^nal>ine.  Cannabi'na.  Cannabis 
hemp.  A  resin  extracted  from  the  Canna- 
bis Indica. 

Can^nabis.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Uriicacecp..    Hemp. 

Cannabis  In'dica.  India  Hemp.  The  hemp 
cultivated  in  the  East  is  thought  to  be  different 
from  the  common  hemp ;  but  the  two  plants  are 
regarded  by  most  botanists  as  identical.  It  is 
admitted,  however,  that  the  former  is  more 
powerful  in  its  action  upon  the  system.  An 
intoxicating  liquor  is  prepared  from  the 
leaves,  under  the  name  of  bancj,  or  ganga,  in 
India.  It  is  a  true  cerebral  stimulant,  and 
may  be  employed  when  opium  cannot  be. 
One-half  to  one  grain  will  produce  sleep.  In 
dental  practice  it  is  applied  to  exposed  pulps 
to  relieve  the  pain.     Dose  of  tincture,  gtt.  xx 

to  XXX. 

Cannabis  Sati'va.  Common  hemp.  The 
tops  of  this  plant  have  a  strong  narcotic 
smell,  causing  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight  and 
a  species  of  intoxication. 

Can^nel  Coal.  A  bituminous  substance, 
which  yields  on  combustion  a  bright  flame, 
with  little  or  no  smoke. 

Can'fnula.  A  tubular  surgical  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  tube  or  sheath  obliquely 
pointed   and   a  stiletto   or  stylet,  introduced 


into  a  cavity  or  tumor,  to  drain  or  draw  ofT 
the  fluid. 

Cantliar^idal  Collo^dion.  Collodium 
cum  Cantharide.  Is  composed  of  cantharides, 
sulphuric  ether  and  acetic  acid,  in  two  ounces 
of  which  mixture  twenty-five  grains  of  gun 
cotton  are  dissolved.  It  is  an  effectual  vesi- 
cant, and  in  Denial  Practice  is  a  valuable 
application  in  periodontitis,  relieving  the 
inflammation  by  counter-irritation.  It  is  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  camel' s-hair  brush  to  the 
gum  over  the  root  of  the  affected  tooth,  and 
the  blister  which  results  is  punctured  with  a 
needle.     See  Gorgas'  "Dental  Medicine." 

Cantliar^idine.  From  cantharis,  Span- 
ish fly.  The  active  principle  in  Cantharides, 
on  which  their  vesicating  quality  depends. 

Can^tliaris.  Caniharis  vesicatoria;  nav- 
■dapig^  a  beetle.  The  blister-beetle ;  Spanish 
fly.  A  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  contain- 
ing many  species.  Cantharides,  when  taken 
internally,  are  powerfully  stimulant,  produ- 
cing a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  urinary  and 
genital  organs ;  applied  externally,  they  ex- 
cite inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  a  copious 
secretion  of  serum  under  the  cuticle.  Dose, 
gr.  ss  to  gr.  j,  in  a  pill,  with  opium  or  extract 
of  henbane  and  camphor,  twice  a  day.  Dose 
of  the  tincture,  gtt.  x.  See  Cantharidad 
Collodion. 

Cantlii^tis.  Canihus.  Inflammation  of 
the  angle  of  one  or  both  eyes. 

Can^tlioplasty.  Kav&oc,  the  angle  of 
the  eye,  and  irAaaau,  to  form.  The  operation 
of  transplanting  a  portion  of  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  eye-ball  to  the  external  canthus  of  the 
eye-lids. 

Can^tllUS.  Kav&oQ.  The  angle  or  corner 
of  the  eye. 

Cannula.  Diminutive  of  canna,  a  reed. 
Cannula.  A  small  tube  used  in  surgery.  See 
Cannula. 

Caout^cliine.  A  volatile  oil  obtained 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  caoutchouc. 

Ca^OutcllOUC.  Indian  rubber;  gum- 
elastic.  The  milky,  concrete  juice  obtained 
principally  from  the  Siphonia  elasiica,  or  Si- 
phonia  cahuchu,  a  South  American  tree.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  elasticity,  and,  being  insol- 
uble in  water  and  alcohol,  is  applied  to  va- 
rious valuable  purposes.  It  is  used  as  a  base 
for  artificial  teeth,  etc. ;  also  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  catheters,  bougies,  pessaries,  and  in  the 
prosthesis  of  the  velum  palati.  It  did  not, 
however,  answer  very  well  at  first  for  this  lat- 
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ter  pui'pose,  as  the  secretions  of  the  mouth 
and  nasal  cavities  soon  destroyed  it.  But  this 
objection  has  been  completely  obviated  by  the 
discovery  of  a  peculiar  method  of  preparing 
it,  vulcanizing  the  rubber.  See  India  Kub- 
BEK,  and  also  Vulcanite. 

Ca'oiltcliovicill.  Caoutchouci^na.  The 
principle  on  which  the  properties  of  caout- 
chouc depend. 

Capliopic^rite.  From  Kafsu,  to  inhale, 
and  TTLnpnc,  bitter.  The  bitter  principle  of 
rhubarb. 

Capli^Ol'a.     Caphura.     Camphor. 

Capilluire.  A  syrup  employed  as  a  de- 
mulcent in  coughs. 

Cap^illary.  Capillaris  ;  from  capillus,  the 
hair,  Eesemblmg  a  hair;  hair-like;  small. 
It  is  applied  to  the  extreme  radicles  of  the 
arteries  and  veins.  A  minute  blood-vessel, 
connecting  the  smallest  ramifications  of  the 
arteries  with  those  of  the  veins.  Also  a  very 
minute  fissure  in  the  skull ;  also  the  intercel- 
lular biliary  pjissages. 

Capillary  Attrac^tion.  The  power  by  which 
a  liquid  rises  higher  in  a  fine  tube  than  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  which  one  end  of  it  is 
placed. 

Capillic^ulus.  Capillm,  the  hair.  The 
arterial  and  venous  radicles  pervading  more 
minutely  than  the  capillaries,  tlie  ultimate 
elements  of  every  organ. 

Cajiii^ius.     The  hair. 

Capis^trUHl.  Literally,  a  bridle.  The 
single  split-cloth  bandage  used  in  fractures 
and  other  injuries  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Cap'ital.  Capitalis.  Belonging  to  the 
head.  Applied  to  surgical  operations ;  it  de- 
notes those  of  greater  magnitude,  as  amputa- 
tions, excisions,  etc. 

Cap^itcite.  From  caj37i?,  the  head.  Headed; 
terminated  in  a  head  or  sudden  enlargement. 

Capit^ullllll.  Diminutive  of  caput,  head. 
A  term  applied  to  any  protuberance  of  bone 
received  into  a  hollow  part  of  another  bone. 

Capitilu-'viuiii.  From  caput,  the  head, 
and  lavarre,  to  wash.  A  lotion  or  bath  for  the 
head. 

Capitit^ralia.  Instruments  to  draw  down 
the  head  of  the  foetus. 

Capito^nes.  Foetuses  whose  heads  are 
so  large  as  to  interfere  with  delivery. 

Capit^'llllllll.  Diminutive  of  caput,  the 
head.  A  small  head  or  knot.  In  Chemistry, 
an  alembic. 

Capi^vl  Oil.     See  Copaiba. 


Capnis^mos.     Fumigation. 

Capno^mar.  From  Kairvog,  smoke,  /mi pa, 
part.  A  volatile,  transparent  liquid,  obtained 
fz'om  tar,  and  having  the  property  of  dissol- 
ving caoutchouc. 

Capping  the  Nerve  of  a  Tooth.  An 
operation  first  recommended  by  Dr.  Koecker 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  an  exposed  den- 
tal pulp  from  injury  in  filling  a  tooth.  See 
Dental  Pulp,  Exposed. 

Cap^rate.  A  combination  of  capric  acid 
with  a  base. 

Capreola^ris.  From  capreolus,  a  ten- 
dril. Capreolatus.  Twisted,  contorted ;  ap- 
plied by  some  to  the  spermatic  vessels. 

Cap''ric  Acid.  A  volatile  acid  of  a  dis- 
agreeable odor,  obtained  from  butter  on  its 
conversion  into  soap. 

Capryl^ic  Acid.  An  acid  combined  with 
glycerine  to  form  a  glyceride  existing  in  vari- 
ous animal  fats. 

Caprilo^quiiini.     Jilgophony. 

Capriil'ic  Acid.  An  acid  with  a  sweet- 
like odor,  obtained  from  butter  in  fine  acicular 
crystals. 

Cap^rinyl.  The  organic  radical  of  the 
foregoing.  Oil  of  rue  is  supposed  to  be  its 
oxyhydrate.     Its  formula  is  CaoHjg. 

Capro^ic  Acid.     See  Capkonic  Acid. 

Caproii'ic  Acid.  A  clear,  oily,  unpleas- 
antly smelling  fluid,  obtained  from  cocoanut  oil, 
butter,  and  Limburg  cheese. 

Cap^ronyl.  The  husis  of  the  foregoing. 
Formula  CijHu. 

Cap'sicin.  An  acrid  resin  obtained  from 
Cayenne  pepper. 

Cap'sicum.  From  mTrru,  to  bite;  be- 
cause of  its  effect  on  the  mouth.  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Solanacece. 

Capsicum  An'nuum,  Cayenne  pepper ;  Guinea 
pepper.  It  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  pro- 
duces, when  taken  into  the  stomach,  a  sense  of 
heat  and  a  glow  upon  the  skin.  It  is  used  as 
a  condiment,  and  is  valuable  as  a  medicinal 
agent.  Dose,  gr.  v.  In  Dental  Practice,  the 
tincture,  Tinctura  Capsici,  is  useful  in  acute 
periodontitis,  when  it  is  necessary  to  hasten 
suppuration,  also  in  the  chronic  form  to  resolve 
the  inflammatory  products.  It  is  also  useful' 
to  stimulate  the  gums  in  chronic  inflammation 
and  ulceration,  and  in  chronic  alveolar  abscess, 
and  in  recession  of  the  gums  from  the  necks  of 
the  teeth.  As  a  local  stimulant  and  counter- 
irritant,  it  may  be  placed  in  a  small  bag,  or  be 
applied  in   the   form  of  a   capsicum  plaster 
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applied  to  the  gum  over  the  root  of  the  affected 
tooth.  For  other  dental  uses  see  Gorga^  Den- 
tal Medicine. 

Cap^sula.  Diminutive  of  capsa,  a  chest 
or  case.  A  capsule.  A  membranous  bag  in- 
closing a  part  of  the  body,,  as  the  capsular 
ligament,  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
&c.  The  matrices  or  sacs  of  the  teeth  are 
sometimies  called  capsules.  In  Botany,  the  mem- 
branous pericardium  or  seed-vessels  of  a  plant. 

Capsula  Atrabilia'ris.  The  supra-renal  cap- 
sules, or  supra-renal  glands ;  two  flattened  tri- 
angular bodies,  one  on  each  side,  surmounting 
the  corresponding  kidney. 

Capsula  Cordis.  Capsule  of  the  Heart.  The 
pericardium. 

Capsula  Lumba'ris.    The  receptaculum  chyli. 

Caj>^SUlar.  Capsularis.  Having  the  form, 
or  partaking  of  the  nature,  of  a  capsule. 

Capsular  Lig'ament.  A  kind  of  ligamentous 
bag  surrounding  every  movable  articulation, 
and  containing  the  synovia. 

Cajj'sille.  Capsula.  A  tunic  or  bag 
which  encloses  a  part  of  the  body. 

Capsule,  Gelatinous.  An  envelope  of  gelatin 
inclosing  copaiba  and  other  disagreeable  oils, 
to  conceal  their  taste. 

Capsule  of  G.'isson.  A  dense  cellular  mem- 
brane surrounding  the  vena  portae  in  its  most 
minute  ramifications  in  the  liver,  described  by 
Glisson. 

Capsule,  Renal.  Supra-renal  capsule.  See 
Capsula  Atrabiliaris. 

Capsule,  Seminal.  A  name  given  by  Bartlio- 
line  to  the  dilatation  of  the  extremity  of  the 
vas  deferens.  Some  anatomists  give  this  name 
to  the  vesiculcB  seminales. 

Capsule,  Sy no' vial.  A  membranous  bag  en- 
veloping an  articulation,  and  secreting  a  lubri- 
cating fluid. 

Capsuli'tis.  Capsula,  a  capsule.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  capsule  of  the  eye. 

Ca'put.  The  head,  cranium,  or  skull ;  the 
upper  extremity  of  a  bone,  as  the  head  of  the 
femur.  Also,  the  origin  of  a  muscle,  as  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  protuberance  resembling  a  head, 
as  also  to  the  beginning  of  a  part. 

Caput  Gallinag^inis.  Verumonta^num.  A  pro- 
tuberance in  the  urethra  in  men,  situated  before 
the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Caput  Ob'stipum.     Wry  neck. 

Caput  Pur' gum.  A  remedy  which  causes  a 
defluxion  from  the  head,  as  an  errhine,  siala- 
gogue,  &c. 


Caput  Scapulce.     Acromion. 

Caput  Succeda'neum.  A  swelling  of  the 
head  of  the  fcetus,  which  occurs  in  certain  cases 
of  labor. 

Caput  Tes^tis.     The  epididymis. 

Car^abus.  A  genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects. Two  species,  the  Crysocephalus  and  Fer- 
ruginous, were  at  one  time  much  vaunted  as  a 
remedy  for  toothache,  and  even  quite  recently 
they  were  highly  recommended  in  Germany 
for  this  purpose.  They  were  first  rubbed  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger,  and  then  applied 
to  the  affected  tooth  and  gum.  See  Coccinella 
Septempunctata. 

Carail^lia.  Caran'nce  gunmii ;  caragna.  A 
concrete  resinous  substance,  having  an  aromatic 
smell  and  bitter  taste. 

Car^at.  From  the  Arab  kyrat,  a  weight, 
or  from  neitaTiov,  a  small  weight,  or,  according 
to  some,  from  kuara,  an  African  term  for  the 
bean  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  for 
weighing  gold  dust.  A  weight  of  four  grains, 
used  in  weighing  diamonds.  It  is 'also  used  in 
reference  to  the  fineness  of  gold.  For  example, 
suppose  the  mass  spoken  of  "to  weigh  24 
carats,  of  twelve  grains  each ;  and  the  pure 
gold  is  called  fine.  Thus,  if  gold  is  said  to  be 
22  carats  fine,  or  standard,  it  is  implied  that 
1 1  are  pure  gold,  and  /^  alloy.  In  the  process 
of  assaying  gold,  the  real  quantity  taken  is 
very  small,  generally  from  six  to  twelve  grains ; 
and  this  is  termed  the  assay  pound.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  24  carats,  and  each  carat  into  four 
assay  grains,  and  each  grain  into  quarters ;  so 
that  there  are  three  hundred  and  eighty-four 
separate  reports  for  gold.  When  the  gold 
assay  pound  is  only  six  grains,  the  quarter 
assay  grain  only  weighs  l-t)4  of  a  grain.  This 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  accuracy  required 
in  the  weights  and  scales  used  for  such  delicate 
operations."  *  The  still  further  division  of  the 
carat  brings  it  to  Jg  of  the  original  weight. 
This  method  of  exposing  the  fineness  of  gold, 
however,  is  gradually  yielding  to  the  more 
scientific  decimal  mode. 

Car-'away.     See  Carum. 

Car'too  Aiiiiiia^lis.  Carbo  camis.  Ani- 
mal charcoal.  Ivory-black.  See  Charcoai^ 
Animal. 

Carbo  FossHis.     Stone  coal. 

Carbo  Ligni.     Charcoal  of  wood. 

Carboliy^drates.  Hydrates  of  carbon. 
Organic  substances  composed  of  nearly  equal 
parts  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Cel- 
*  Brand's  Encyclopsedia. 
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lulose,  starch,  and  sugar  belong  to  this 
class. 

CarT)oFic  Acid,  or  Pheiiole.  Phenic 
acid.  Obtained  from  coal-tar,  and  when  per- 
fectly pure  is  a  colorless  crystallized  solid,  and 
of  a  taste  at  first  pungent,  and  then  sweet.  Its 
odor  is  like  that  of  tar.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzole.  For 
dental  use  it  is  rendered  fluid,  by  diluting  it 
with  a  little  Cologne  water.  It  is,  chemically, 
an  alcohol  rather  than  an  acid. 

It  is  used  in  Dentistry  as  an  application  to 
the  exposed  pulp  of  a  tooth,  preparatory  to 
filling  it,  when  without  its  aid  the  general 
practice  would  be  to  destroy  the  pulp ;  also,  to 
sensitive  dentine.  Diluted,  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  contact  with  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  for 
ten  minutes  in  the_  conservative  treatment  of 
the  organ.  Some  regard  the  superficial  eschar 
caused  by  the  strong  acid  when  applied  to  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  pulp,  as  an  important 
factor  in  its  treatment  for  preservation.  When 
applied  to  sensitive  dentine  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  Combined 
with  glycerine  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to 
30  parts  of  glycerine,  it  is  a  valuable  injection 
for  chronic  forms  of  alveolar  abscess.  Carbolic 
acid  is  also  used  for  putrescent  pulps,  but  has 
given  place  to  agents  possessing  greater  germ- 
icidal power.  It  is  also  employed  in  inflam- 
matory conditions  of  the  oral  mucous  mem- 
brane. It  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
creasote,  which  see.  For  dental  uses,  &c.,  see 
Gorgas'  Dental  Medicine. 

CarboinetliyFic  Acid.  An  acid  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  upon 
pyroxylic  spirit. 

Caribou.  From  carho,  coal.  Charcoal. 
Symbol  C.  Atomic  weight,  12.  A  non-metal 
occurring  in  various  forms  of  diamond,  graph- 
ite, or  black  lead,  and  charcoal.  In  Chemistry 
this  term  is  used  to  signify  a  pure  combustible 
base  of  the  varieties  of  charcoal  and  other 
carbonaceous  substances.  The  diamond  is  the 
purest  form  of  crystallized  carbon. 

Carbon,  Min'eral.  A  term  applied  to  char- 
coal with  various  proportions  of  earth  and 
iron,  without  bitumen.  It  has  a  silky  lustre, 
and  the  fibrous  texture  of  wood.  It  is  found 
stratified  with  various  kinds  of  coal. 

Carbon,  Sesqui-lodide  of.  A  yellow  precipi- 
tate, obtained  by  adding  water  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  iodine  deprived  of  its  color  by 
potassa.  It  has  been  used  in  glandular  and 
cutaneous  affections. 


Carbon,  Sulphuret  of.  A  transparent,  colo; - 
less  fluid,  of  an  unpleasant  taste  and  smell.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  diaphoretic,  diu- 
retic, emmenagogue,  and  antispasmodic. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  The  formula  is  CCl^. 
An  anaesthetic  resembling  chloroform,  but  is 
very  dangerous. 

Carbona^ceoilS.  Carho,  coal,  carbon. 
Of  the  nature  of  carbon. 

Car^bonas.     Carbonate. 

Car^bonate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  carbonic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base ;  a  com- 
bination of  carbonic  acid. 

Carbonate  of  Sodium.  Sodii  Carbonis.  Naj 
CO3,  lOHjO.  Dose,  grs.  v-xxx.  The  physiolog- 
ical effects  and  therapeutic  uses  are  analogous 
to  those  of  potassium — antacid  and  diuretic. 
It  is  employed  as  a  mouth-wash,  and  also  to 
relieve  the  pain  of  pulpitis,  and  obtund  sensi- 
tive dentine.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  devitalized  pulps  as  a  disinfectant  and 
antiseptic. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  Ammonii  Carhonas. 
Formula :  NH^^HCOgNH^CO^.  Dose,  grs.  ij-x. 
One  of  the  preparations  of  ammonia.  See 
Ammonia. 

Car'bonated.  Carbonatus.  Ah-atus. 
That  which  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 

Carbon^ic  Acid.  Ac^idum  carbon^icum. 
Fixed  air  ;  carbonaceous  acid;  mephitic  acid.  A 
transparent,  colorless,  gaseous  acid,  without 
smell,  irrespirable,  and  incapable  of  supporting 
combustion.  It  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  CO.  In  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
it  constitutes  a  small  proportion  of  atmospheric 
air.  It  is  often  found  in  mines,  dry  wells,  &c. 
Breathing  it  is  often  fatal  to  animal  life.  See 
Poisons. 

Carbonic  Acid  Water.  Mineral  or  soda  water, 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  saline  cathartics. 

Carbonic  Oxide.  Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon ; 
the  protoxide  of  carbon,  CO.  It  is  a  colorless 
gas  formed  when  carbon  is  burned  with  an  im- 
perfect supply  of  oxygen. 

Carbon^icuin  Na^truni.  Carbonate 
of  soda. 

Carbo^nis  Siilpliure^tum.  Sulphuret 
of  carbon. 

tJarbo^niiim.    Carbon. 

Carboniza^tioii.  The  conversion  of 
organic  substances  into  charcoal  or  carbon  by 
heat  until  the  volatile  products  are  driven  off, 
and  the  carbon  only  remains. 

Carbuii''cle.  Carbun^culus.  See  An- 
thrax. 
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Car^buret.  Carburetum.  A  compound 
of  carbon  with  any  simple  combustible  sub- 
stance. For  example,  carburetted  hydrogen  is 
hydrogen  holding  carbon  in  solution.  Steel 
is  a  carburet  of  iron. 

Carburet  of  SuFphur.  A  liquid  compound 
of  carbon  and  sulphur.  It  was  formerly  called 
alcohol  of  sulphur,  and  is  now  obtained  by 
passing  the  vapor  of  sulphur  over  ignited  char- 
coal. 

Carbiiret''tecl  Hy^drog-en.  Carbon 
and  hydrogen  ;  light  inflammable  air  ;  olefiant  gas. 
Ui/droguret  of  carbon.  There  are  two  gaseous 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  olefiant  gas 
or  oil-making  gas,  so  called  because  it  forms  an 
oily  compound  with  chlorine,  and  light  carburet- 
ted hydrogen,  found  in  some  coal  mines,,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  fire  damp,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  explosions  which  sometimes  took 
place  previously  to  the  invention,  by  Sir  Plum- 
phrey  Davy,  of  the  safety  lamp.  It  is  also 
evolved  from  the  mud  of  stagnant  pools  and 
ditches.  Olefiant  gas  is  obtained  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  alcohol  and  two  in 
bulk  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  collected  over  water, 
M'hich  is  said  to  absorb  more  than  one  seventh 
of  its  volume  of  the  gas. 

Car^byls.  A  term  used  by  Lowig,  in  his 
classification  of  animal  substances,  to  denote 
those  radicals  which  consist  of  two  or  more 
atoms  of  carbon. 

Carcino^Hia.  From  KapKiPog,  a  crab,  a 
cancer.  A  painful  scirrhous  tumor  terminat- 
ing in  malignant  ulcer.     See  Cancer. 

Carcinoma  Hoemato^des.  Hoematodes.  Fungus 
hwmatodes.  Most  authors  use  the  term  in  the 
same  sense  as  cancer.  Some  apply  it  to  incip- 
ient cancer,  and  some  to  that  species  of  cancer 
which  resembles  cerebral  substance. 

Carcinoin^atous.  Fvom  carcinoma.  Be- 
longing to  carcinoma. 

Car^damom.  Cardamo^mum  ;  from  Kap<h,a, 
the  heart,  because  it  was  supposed  to  strengthen 
this  organ.  The  fruit  of  Alpvna  cardamomum 
is  a  warm  and  grateful  aromatic,  but  chiefly 
employed  as  an  ingredient  in  compound  medi- 
cinal preparations.     Dose,  gr.  x  to  xxx. 

Cardaiuo^muin.     See  Cardamom. 

Car^dia.  KapAa,  the  heart;  also  the  up- 
per orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Cardiac.  Cardiacus,  from  Kupdia,  the  heart. 
Relating  to  the  heart.  Also,  to  the  superior 
opening  of  the  stomach.  Also,  applied  to  in- 
vigorating medicines. 

Cardiac   Arteries.      Coronary  arteries.     Two 


arteries  given  off  by  the  aorta  above  the  free 
edges  of  the  sigmoid  valves,  and  distributed  to 
both  surfaces  of  the  heart. 

Cardiac  Ganglion.  A  ganglion  situated  be- 
neath the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Cardiac  Nerves.  The  nerves  of  the  heart. 
They  are  distinguished  into  right  and  left,  and 
arise  from  the  cervical  ganglia. 

Cardiac  Plex^us.  A  network  forrhed  by  the 
cardiac  nerves  at  the  back  part  of  the  aorta, 
near  the  heart. 

Cardiac  Veins.  The  coronary  veins.  They 
are  four  in  number,  two  anterior  and  two  post- 
erior, and  open  by  one  orifice  into  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart. 

Cardia^gra.     Gout  of  the  heart. 

Cardiag'^raphy.  Cardiagra/phia,  from 
Kapiha,  the  heart,  and  ypo,(j)7/,  a  description.  A 
description  of  the  heart. 

CardiaFg'ia.  From  napSia,  the  heart,  and 
a/\.yoc,  pain.  Pain  of  the  stomach.    Heartburn. 

Cardialog'^ia.  From  KapSia,  the  heart, 
and  Aoyof,  a  discourse.     A  treatise  on  the  heart. 

Cardiatom^ia.  From  mpSia,  the  heart, 
and  refiVELv,  to  cut.     Dissection  of  the  heart. 

Cardiatropll^ia.     Atrophy  of  the  heart. 

Cardiec^tasis.  From  mpSia,  the  heart, 
and  eicraaig,  extension.    Dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Cardielco^sis.  From  Kap6ia,  the  heart, 
and  sXkoc,  an  ulcer.     Ulceration  of  the  heart. 

Car^diocele.  From  KapSia,  and  ktjAtj,  a 
tumor.  The  protrusion  of  the  heart  through 
a  wound  of  the  diaphragm. 

Car^diodynia.  From  Kapcha,  and  oSw?), 
pain.     Pain  in  the  heart.     See  Cardiagra. 

Cardiomala^cia.  From  icapSia,  the 
heart,  and  jialanta,  softness.  Softening  of  the 
heart. 

Cardion^clms.  From  mpdia,  the  heart, 
and  07/cof ,  a  tumor.  An  aneurism  of  the  heart, 
or  of  the  aorta  near  it. 

Cardis-pneuinatic.  From  KapSta,  the 
heart,  and  nvsfifia,  the  breath.  Pertaining  to 
the  heart  and  breath. 

CardiopaFmus.  From  KapSia,  the  heart, 
and  naXfioc;,  pulsation.    Palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Cardiop^athy.  Cardiopat¥ia.  From 
Kapdia,  the  heart,  and  -rra^og,  disease.  Disease 
of  the  heart. 

Car^diopericardi^tis.  Inflammation 
of  the  heart  and  pericardium. 

Cardiorrhex''ls.  From  mpSia,  the  heart, 
and  p^/s'f,  rupture.     Rupture  of  the  heart. 

Cardiosteno^sis.  Contraction  of  the 
openings  of  the  heart. 
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Cardiot^roniUS.  From  Kapdcn,  the  heart, 
and  Tpo/ioc,  tremor.  Feeble  palpitation,  or 
fluttering  of  the  heart. 

Cardiot^rotliS.  One  wounded  in  the 
heart. 

Cardi^tis.  From  KapSta,  the  heart,  and 
itis,  inflammation.     Inflammation  of  the  heart. 

Cai'^do.  A  hinge.  The  articulation  called 
ginglymus. 

Careba^ria.  From  Kap??,  the  head,  and 
^apog,  weight.     Heaviness  of  the  head. 

Care^na.  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a 
drop. 

Car^eillll.         Carum.     Caraway  seed. 

Caril>8e''an  Bark.  The  bark  of  Exost- 
ema  caribceum  ;  a  false  cinchona. 

Ca''ries.  From  cario,  to  rot.  A  chronic 
inflammation  of  bone  with  absorption  of  bony 
tissue  attended  usually  by  pus-formation,  or 
according  to  some  authors,  from  the  Chaldee 
word  Karah,  to  dig  in.     Ulceration  of  bone. 

Caries  Dent/urn.  See  Caries  of  the  Teeth. 

Caries  of  Bone.  A  bone  ulcerated  from  the 
surface. 

Caries  of  the  Teeth.  A  chemical  decomposi- 
tion of  the  earthy  part  of  any  portion  of  a  tooth, 
accompanied  by  a  partial  or  complete  disorgan- 
ization of  the  animal  framework  of  the  affected 
part. 

The  elements  of  the  tooth  chemically  disin- 
tegrate particle  by  particle,  the  disease  always 
beginning  on  the  surface,  in  some  depression 
or  irregularity,  and  very  often  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  proximal  surfaces  and  about  the 
necks  of  the  teeth.  The  fermentation  of  par- 
ticles of  food  which  find  lodgment  on  the  teeth 
or  in  the  interspaces  develops  products,  such 
as  acids,  for  example,  which  decompose  the 
tooth  structure,  and  the  destructive  process 
extends  towards  the  interior,  advancing  more 
or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
constituents  of  the  enamel  and  dentine.  The 
enamel,  on  account  of  its  greater  resistance  to 
the  disintegrating  process,  is  undermined  by 
the  dissolving  away  of  the  dentine  beneath, 
until  it  is  left  unsupported,  and,  breaking 
away,  an  irregular  cavity  is  formed,  which  in- 
creases until  the  entire  cro\N'n  of  the  tooth  is 
destroyed. 

The  occurrence  of  the  disease  is  ordinarily 
fii"st  indicated  by  an  opaque  or  dark  spot  on 
the  enamel ;  and,  if  this  be  removed,  the  sub- 
jacent dentine  will  exhibit  a  black,  dark  brown 
or.  whitish  appearance.  It  usually  commences 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  dentine  under  the 


enamel ;  from  thence  it  proceeds  towards  the 
centre,  until  it  reaches  the  pulp-cavity. 

If  the  diseased  part  is  of  a  soft  and  humid 
character,  the  enamel,  after  a  time,  usually 
breaks  in,  disclosing  the  ravages  the  disease  has 
made  on  the  subjacent  dentine.  But  this  does 
not  always  happen ;  the  tooth  sometimes 
remains  nearly  perfect  until  its  whole  interior 
structure  is  destroyed. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  crown  or  neck  of 
a  tooth  exempt  from  the  disease;  yet  some 
parts  are  more  liable  to  be  first  attacked  than 
others ;  as,  for  example,  the  depressions  in  tlie 
grinding  surfaces  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids, 
the  proximal  surfaces  of  all  the  teeth — the 
posterior  or  palatine  surfaces  of  the  lower  in- 
cisors ;  and,  in  short,  wherever  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  enamel  exists,  it  may  develop  it- 
self. 

In  teeth  that  are  veiy  hard  the  decayed  part 
is  of  a  much  firmer  consistence  and  of  a  darker 
color  than  in  soft  teeth.  Sometimes  it  is  black  ; 
at  other  times  it  is  of  a  dark  or  light  brown ; 
and  at  other  times  again  it  is  ashy-gray  or 
nearly  white.  There  are  many  intermediate 
shades,  some  of  which  have  a  yellowish  hue. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  softer  the  teeth,  the 
lighter,  softer  and  more  humid  the  decay.  The 
color  of  the  decayed  part,  however,  may  be, 
and  doubtless  is,  in  some  cases,  influenped  by 
other  circumstances — perhaps  by  some  pecu- 
liar modification  of  the  agents  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  which  the  disease  is  dependent. 

The  causes  of  dental  caries  are  divided  into 
predisposing  and  exciting.  The  predisposing 
causes  are  such  as  render  the  tooth  more  liable 
to  attack,  but  are  not  capable  of  directly  disin- 
tegrating the  tooth  structures.  The  exciting 
causes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  such  as  directly 
inaugurate  the  disease.  Among  the  promi- 
nent predisposing  causes  are  faulty  formation 
of  the  teeth,  the  manner  in  which  the  proxi- 
mal surfaces  come  in  contact,  hereditary  influ- 
ences, diseases  of  various  kinds  which  impair 
or  diminish  the  vitality,  &c.  The  exciting 
causes  of  dental  caries  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  agents  which  possess  the  power  of 
directly  disintegrating  the  enamel  and  dentine, 
and  which  have  their  source  in  the  vitiated 
secretions  of  the  oral  cavity  due  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  as- 
sisted by  micro  organisms,  the  invasion  of 
which  is  always  preceded  by  the  extraction  of 
lime  salts  by  the  more  powerful  disintegrating 
agents,  such  as  acids. 
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This  theory  of  the  cause  of  dental  caries 
explains  the  rationale  of  the  treatment  at  pres- 
ent adopted  for  arresting  its  progress.  By  the 
removal  of  the  decomposed  part  and  filling 
the  cavity  with  an  indestructible  material,  the 
presence  of  those  agents,  upon  the  chemical 
action  of  which  the  disease  depends,  is  pre- 
vented and  its  further  progress  arrested. 

Dental  caries  is  most  active  from  the  eighth 
to  the  thirtieth  year,  and  again  when  senile 
changes  occur  from  a  diminution  of  vital  force. 
In  middle  life,  owing  to  the  secretions  becom- 
ing acidulated,  the  power  of  resistance  to  this 
disease  is  often  overcome,  and  similar  condi- 
tions to  those  of  senility  occm-. 

Caries  occurring  in  the  deciduous  teeth  is  also 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  disease  mak- 
ing its  appearance  in  the  permanent  teeth  at 
an  early  period  of  their  existence. 

All  acids  do  not  act  alike  on  the  teeth. 
Some  may  exert  but  little  influence,  while 
othere  act  with  great  energy.  Some  may  have 
a  greater  affinity  for  the  earthy  portions,  as 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  for  the  animal  portion, 
as  sulphuric  acid,  while  others,  such  as  nitric 
acid,  act  readily  on  all  the  constituents  of  the 
tooth. 

All  teeth  are  not  equally  liable  to  decay,  or, 
in  other  words,  not  equally  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  the  causes  that  produce  the  disease. 
Teeth  that  are  well  formed,  well  arranged  and 
of  a  compact  and  close  texture  seldom  decay, 
and  even  when  attacked  by  caries,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  is  less  rapid  than  it  is  in 
imperfectly-formed  teeth,  or  teeth  which  are 
of  a  soft  texture,  or  irregularly  arranged. 

Ca^rious.  Affected  with  or  pei-taining  to 
caries. 

Carious  Teeth,  Effects  of.  Carious  teeth  may 
occasion  facial  neuralgia,  facial  paralysis,  sci- 
atica, hemiplegia  and  spinal  irritation,  para- 
plegia, tetanus,  headache,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
chorea,  insanity,  etc. 

Cariiiinan'tia.     See  Cakminative. 

Carillill^ative.  Carminativus  ;  from  car- 
men, a  verse  or  charm  ;  because  their  operation 
was  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  a  charm.  Med- 
icines which  allay  pain  and  dispel  flatus  from 
the  alimentary  canal. 

Car^iiiine.  A  beautiful  red  pigment  pre- 
pared from  cochineal. 

Car^nese  Colum^nse.  The  fleshy  fas- 
ciculi in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

Car^neous.  Cameus;  carnosus;  from  caro, 
carnis,  flesh.     Fleshy.     Kesembling  flesh. 


Car^nicula.  Diminutive  of  caro,  flesh. 
The  gums.     A  small  fleshy  substance. 

Carnlfica^tioil.  Carnifiattio  ;  h-om  caro, 
flesh,  and  fieri,  to  become.  Becoming  flesh; 
conversion  into  a  substance  resembling  flesh ; 
a  term  applied  in  Pathology  to  a  morbid  alter- 
ation in  which  certain  organs  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  flesh,  as  in  hepatization  of  the  lungs. 

Carnifor^lllis.  From  caro,  flesh,  and 
forma,  likeness.  Having  the  appearance  of 
flesh ;  usually  applied  to  an  abscess  having  a 
hardened  orifice. 

Carniv'ora.  An  order  of  animals  which 
subsist  on  flesh. 

Carniv^oroiis.  From  caro,  flesh,  and 
voro,  1  eat.  Feeding  on  flesh.  Anything  which 
eats  flesh.  Applied  also  to  substances  which 
destroy  fleshy  excrescences. 

Car^ilOSe.  Resembling,  or  of  the  consist- 
ency of  flesh. 

Carno'SUS.     Carneous;  fleshy. 

Ca'ro.  Caro,  carnis.  Flesh  ;  the  red  part 
or  belly  of  a  muscle ;  the  pulp  of  fruit. 

Caroli^ua  Pink.  Spigelia  Marilandica. 
Anthelmintic.  Dose  of  the  powder,  gr.  x  to 
XX.  The  fluid  extract  is  best,  the  dose  of 
which,  for  children,  is  ^}  ■  for  adults,  ^  ss, 
given  with  senna. 

Carot^a.     The  carrot. 

Carot^ic.  Kapou,  to  stupefy.  Having 
power  to  stupefy ;  carotid.  Applied  in  the 
plural  neuter  {carotica)  to  narcotics. 

Caro^ticl.  From  napou,  to  cause  to  sleep. 
The  carotid  artery  is  so  called  because,  when 
it  is  tied  with  a  ligature,  the  animal  becomes 
comatose. 

Carotid  Artery.  Arteria  carotidea.  A  large 
artery  on  each  side  of  the  neck  for  carrying 
the  blood  to  the  head.  The  right  arises  froni 
the  arteria  innominata,  and  the  left,  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta.  Each  is  divided  into  an 
external  and  internal.  The  superior  thyroideal, 
the  svblingual,  the  inferior,  external,  and  internal 
maxillary,  the  occipital,  the  external  auditory, 
and  the  temporal,  are  branches  of  the  external 
carotid.  The  anterior  cerebral,  the  posterior, 
the  central  artery  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the 
internal  orbital,  are  given  ofi"  within  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  by  the  internal  carotid. 

Carotid  Canal.  A  canal  in  the  temporal 
bone  traversed  by  the  carotid  artery,  and  sev- 
eral nervous  filaments. 

Carotid  Foram^ina:  The  foramina  at  each 
extremity  of  the  carotid  canal.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished into  external  and  internal. 
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Carotid  Ganglion.  See  Carotid  Nerve. 
Carotid  Nerve.  A  branch  from  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  great  sympathetic, 
ascending  by  the  side  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  and  forming,  in  the  carotid  canal,  with 
branches  of  other  nerves,  the  carotid  plexus. 
The  carotid  ganglion  is  a  small  gangliform 
swelling  on  the  under  side  of  the  artery. 

Caro^tiii.  A  peculiar,  crystallizable,  ruby- 
red,  neutral  principle,  inodorous  and  tasteless, 
obtained  from  carrots. 

Car^pal.     Belonging  to  the  wrist. 

Carpa^tliiaii  Balsam.  A  product  of 
the  Pinus  cembra. 

Carpllolog"''ia.  From  Kap(l>og,  the  nap  of 
cloths,  and  Ae}  u,  I  pluck.  Delirious  picking 
of  the  bedclothes,  a  dangerous  symptom  in 
disease. 

Car ^po -Feudal  Spasm,  A  spasmodic 
affection  of  the  larynx  and  chest  occurring  in 
young  children,  with  croupy  cough  and  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  thumbs  and  toes. 

Carpot'ica.  Diseases  affecting  impreg- 
nation. 

Cai'^I>llS.  KapTTOf,  the  wrist.  The  wrist, 
consisting  of  eight  bones,  viz. :  the  scaphoides, 
lunare,  cuneifoim,  pisiform,  trapezium,  trapezoides, 
magnum,  and  unciform. 

Car'rag-een  Moss.  Irish  Moss;  the 
Chondrus  crispus. 

Carrag'ee^nin.  The  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter obtained  by  boiling  carrageen  moss ;  vege- 
table jelly. 

Car^ron  Oil.  The  Linimentum  Aquae 
Calcis,  or  Linimentum  Calcis  ;  which  see. 

Car^rot.  An  esculent  root  of  the  genus 
Daucus.    See  Dauctis  Carota. 

Car^'tliamin.  A  brilliant  red,  or  rouge 
coloring  matter,  obtained  from  saf-flower. 

Car^tliamiis.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Compositce. 

Carthamus  Tinctorius.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  saffron  flower,  or  bastard  safiron.  The 
seeds  are  cathartic,  emetic,  and  diuretic.  The 
flowers  are  used  for  dyeing,  under  the  name  of 
saf-flower. 

Car'tilag'e.  Cartilago.  A  white,  hard, 
and  elastic  part  of  the  body,  which  in  the 
foetus  serves  as  a  substitute  for  bones,  but  in 
the  adult  is  found  only  in  the  joints  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  ribs.  It  is  one  of  the  three 
groups  of  connective  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
is  made  up  of  cells  imbedded  in  a  matrix,  which 
yields,  on  boiling,  chondrin,  the  basement  sub- 
stance.    The  principal  function  of  cartilage  in 


the  higher  vertebrates  is  its  physical  property 
of  elasticity. 

Cartilag-es,  Artic'ular.  Cartilages 
which  surround  surfaces  that  are  in  contact 
with  each  other. 

Cartilages,  Inter  articular.  Cartilages  situ- 
ated within  the  joints. 

Cartilages  of  Ossification.  The  tempm-arvj 
cartilages  of  the  fcetus,  which  are  turned  to 
bone. 

Cartilag^'inous.  Chrtilagin^eus.  Par- 
taking of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling  car- 
tilage. 

Cartlla^g-o  Annula^ris.  The  ring- 
like, or  caricoid  cartilage. 

Cartilago  Arytoenoidea.  Two  cartilages  of 
the  larynx. 

Cartilago  Cricoidea.  The  cricoid  cartilage. 
A  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  situated  between  the 
thyroid  and  arytenoid  cartilages. 

Cartilago  Ensiformis.  The  ensiform  cartil- 
age, attached  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  sternum. 

Carii^en.  Non-oxygenated  oil  of  Car- 
away, obtained  by  distilling  the  crude  oil  with 
hydrate  of  potassa. 

Ca^rum.  Kapng,  from  Caria,  a  province 
in  Asia.  Caraway.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Umhelliferm. 

Carum  Carui.  The  Caraway  plant.  The 
seeds  have  a  warm,  aromatic,  and  spicy  taste. 
They  are  used  as  a  carminative  and  stomachic. 
Dose,  gr.  xx  to  xl. 

Carbuncle.  Caruncula.  Diminutive  of 
caro,  flesh.  A  small,  fleshy  excrescence,  or 
abnormal  growth. 

Carun'cula.     Caruncle. 

Caruncula  Lachrymalis.  A  small,  red 
glandular  body,  at  the  inner  angle  of  each  eye. 

Carun^ciilte  Cuticula^res.  Nymphae. 

Carunculce  Myrtifor'mes.  Several  small  red- 
dish tubercles  near  the  orifice  of  the  vagina, 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  hymen. 

Carunculce  Papilla^res.  The  papillae  with- 
in the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys. 

Car'US.  Kapoc,  from  Kapa,  the  head,  as 
being  the  part  aflected.  Insensibility  arid 
sleep.     Coma.    Torpor. 

Carus  Apoplex^ia.     Apoplexy. 

Carus  Asphyx'ia.      Asphyxia. 

Carus  Catalepsia.  Catalepsy. 
Carva^crol.  Is  a  product  of  the  essential  oil 
of  caraway,  and  is  obtained  by  treating  this  oil 
with  iodine  and  washing  the  product  with  pot- 
ash. Carvacrol  is  also  found  among  the  products 
of  the  action  of  iodine  on  camphor.  When  pure 
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it  is  a  colorless,  viscid  oil,  lighter  than  water, 
in  which  it  is  nearly  insoluble.  The  odor  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  creasote,  and  the  taste  is 
persistent,  strong,  and  acrid.  It  is  a  mild 
antiseptic,  carminative,  sedative,  disinfectant, 
and  escharotic.  In  Dental  Practice,  it  is  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  creasote,  carbolic 
acid,  and  glycerole  of  thymol  in  odontalgia, 
sensitive  dentine,  alveolar  abscess,  and  as  an 
antiseptic  in  pulp  canals.  In  the  form  of  a 
gargle  it  is  applied  to  inflamed  mucous  mem- 
brane. It  is  very  effective  in  relieving  the 
pain  arising  from  an  inflamed  and  exposed 
dental  pulp,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  le^s  irritat- 
ing than  cretisote.  It  has  also  been  employed 
successfully  to  lessen  the  pain  produced  by 
friction  in  the  use  of  the,  dental  engine.  For 
other  dental  uses,  see  Gorga£  Dental  Medicine. 

Carving-  of  Teeth.  See  Block  Teeth, 
Carving  of. 

CaryophyFlic  Acid.  Eugenic  Acid. 
Heavy  oil  of  cloves. 

CaryopliyFlin.  A  sub-resin  extracted 
from  cloves  by  alcohol. 

CaryopliyFlllS.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Myrtacece.  Also,  the  clove,  or  unex- 
panded  flower  buds  of  the  Caryophyllus  aromati- 
eus.     Dose  gr.  v  to  x. 

Caryophyllus  Aromat'icus.     The  clover  tree. 

Caryopsis.  The  fruit  of  Oraminace,  as  of 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  &c. 

CascariFlge  Cortex.  The  bark  of  the 
Croton  Eleutheria  and  some  of  the  other  species. 
It  is  in  quills ;  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a 
slightly  bitter  taste,  with  considerable  aro- 
matic warmth.  It  is  aromatic,  tonic,  and  feb- 
rifuge.    Dose,  gr.  xx  to  xxx. 

Casea^tioil.  From  caseum,  cheese.  The 
precipitation  of  casein  during  the  coagulation 
of  milk.     Also  a  fatty  degeneration  of  pus. 

Ca'seic  Acid.  Acid  extracted  from 
cheese. 

Ca''seill.  Casseine.  Caseum  ;  from  caseus, 
cheese.  A  derived  albumen.  A  protean  com- 
pound, the  only  nitrogenous  constituent  of 
milk.  It  is  obtained  by  precipitating  milk 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  dissolving  the  pre- 
cipitate in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  re- 
precipitating  with  acid,  and  washing  out  the 
fat  and  extractive  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
When  dry  it  is  an  amber  yellow  mass,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  very  readily  so  in  an 
alkaline  solution. 

Ca^seous.     Cheesy. 

Casll^OW.     Catechu. 


Cassia.     Thorax. 

Cassa^va.  A  fecula  separated  from  the 
juice  of  the  root  of  Janipha  Manihot  and  ex- 
posed to  heat.  The  same  substance,  differently 
prepared  and  granulated,  constitutes  tapioca. 

Casse^rian  Ganglion.  Gasserian.  The 
ganglion  of  the  fifth  nerve,  from  which  pro- 
ceed the  ophthalmic,  the  superior  and  inferior 
maxillary  nerves. 

Cas^sia.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Leguminosce.     Also,  the  cassia  bark. 

Cassia  Caryophylla'ta.  The  clove  bark  tree. 
See  Myrtus  Caryophyleata. 

Cassia  ChamcBcris'ta.  A  small  prostrate 
shrub,  common  in  the  United  States,  resem- 
bling Cassia  Marilandica  in  its  medicinal 
properties. 

Cassia  Fistu^la,  The  purging  cassia;  the 
fruit  of  the  Cassia  fistula.  The  pulp  of  the  pods 
of  this  tree  is  generally  laxative.  Dose,  ^  j  to 
^  i  j  as  a  purge. 

Cassia  Marilandi^ca.  American  senna.  A 
native  cassia,  resembling  the  foreign  in  its 
.  medicinal  qualities,  but  less  active. 

Cassia  Oil.  The  common  oil  of  cinnamon 
procured  from  Cassia. 

Cassia  Senna,  One  of  the  plants  which  pro- 
duce senna. 

Cas^sise  Fistulse  Pulpa.  The  pulp  of 
purging  cassia. 

Cassius'  Precipitate.  A  purple  pow- 
der used  as  a  coloring  ingredient  in  gum  enamel 
for  porcelain  teeth,  it  is  commonly  called 
purple  poivder,  and  the  following  is  Thenard's 
method  of  preparing  it : 

"  Make  an  aqua  regia  of  one  part  of  muriatic 
or  chlorohydric  acid,  and  two  parts  of  nitric, 
to  dissolve  the  gold.  When  it  is  dissolved,  di- 
lute it  with  water  and  filter  it,  then  make  it 
very  dilute  by  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity 
of  water ;  make  also  an  aqua  regia  to  dissolve 
the  tin,  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid,  and  two  parts 
of  pure  water,  to  which  is  to  be  added  one 
hundred  and  thirty  grains  of  muriate  of  soda, 
or  common  salt,  to  each  pint  of  the  dilute 
acid.  The  tin  should  be  very  pure,  and  must 
be  added  to  the  acid,  a  small  piece  at  a  time. 
When  the  first  piece  is  dissolved,  add  a  second, 
and  so  on,  until  the  acid  is  saturated.  The  so- 
lution should  be  of  a  yellow  color,  and  the 
operation  carried  on  very  slowly,  and  in  a  cool 
place.  When  it  is  finished,  filter  the  liquid 
and  dilute  it  by  the  addition  of  about  one 
hundred  times  its  volume  of  water. 

"  Now  place  the  dilute  solution  of  gold  in  a 
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glass  vessel,  and  add  the  solution  of  tin,  drop 
by  drop,  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  incessantly, 
until  the  liquid  takes  the  color  of  Port  wine, 
suffer  it  to  stand,  and  large  flocks  of  the  purple 
will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  decant 
the  solution,  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate, 
which  will  be  of  the  most  splendid  purple 
color." 

Cas^sonade.  Eaw  sugar;  the  crystal- 
lized and  dried  portion  of  sugar. 

Cassumu^iiiar.  A  bitter  aromatic  root, 
brought  in  irregular  slices  from  the  East 
Indies. 

Casta^nea.  A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  order  Oupuliferce.     The  chestnut. 

Castile  Soap.  Hard,  olive-oil  soda 
soap. 

Cast''ing'.  In  DcntalMeehanism,  running 
fused  lead,  tin,  zinc,  or  brass,  into  a  mould 
made  in  sand  with  a  plaster  transfer  of  any 
portion,  or  the  whole,  of  the  alveolar  border 
and  so  many  of  the  teeth  as  may  be  remaining 
in  it  and  the  palatine  arch  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  adapt  a  plate  to  it.  The  castings 
employed  in  mechanical  dentistry  are  some- 
times made  by  pouring  fused  metal  directly 
upon  the  plaster  model,  and  afterwards  into 
the  mould  thus  formed.  See  Harris's  Prin. 
and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

CaS''toi*.  A  peculiar  concrete  substance, 
having  a  strong  and  unpleasant  odor. 

Castor  Oil,  Oleum  Picini.  The  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Kicinus  commvmis. 
Purgative.     Dose,  ^ssto  ^jss. 

Castra'tion.  Castra'tio.  The  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  the  testicles. 

Castrensis.      Camp  fever. 

Cata.     After.     Used  in  reference  to  time. 

Catal>''asis.  From  aarafSaivo),  to  descend. 
An  expulsion  of  humore  downwards.  Also,  a 
descent,  as  of  the  testicle. 

Catacau^ina.  From  KaroKaiu,  to  burn. 
A  burn  or  scald. 

Catacail''sis.  From  KaraKaiu,  to  burn. 
Combustion. 

Catacausis  Ebrio'sa.  From  KaraKaiu,  to 
burn,  and  ebriosus,  full  of  strong  liquor.  Gen- 
eral combustibility  of  the  body. 

Catac'lasis.  From  Karaiilau,  to  break 
or  distort.     Distorted  eyelids. 

Catacleis''.  From  Kara,  beneath,  /cXeic, 
the  clavicle.  The  first  rib  beneath  the  clavicle. 
Also  applied  to  the  acromion  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  sternum  with  the  ribs. 

CataclyS''mus.       Cataelys'ma ;      from 


KaTaKXv^ELv,  to  submerge,  inundate.    A  clyster. 
Also  applied  to  a  shower-bath  and  ablution. 

Catag'^ma.  From  /cara,  and  ayu,  to 
break.     A  fracture. 

Catag'mat'ics.  From  Karay/ia,  a  frac- 
ture. Remedies  supposed  to  promote  the  for- 
mation of  callus. 

Cat''alepsy.  Catalep^sia;  from  KaraTia/j-P- 
avUj  to  seize,  to  hold.  A  disease  characterized 
by  sudden  suspension  of  motion  and  sensation, 
the  limbs  and  trunk  remaining  in  any  position 
in  which  they  may  be  placed. 

Catalot^ic.     To  break,  or  grind  down. 

CataFysis.  From  KaraXvu,  to  dissolve. 
A  force  or  power  which  decomposes  a  com- 
pound body  by  mere  contact ;  decomposition 
by  the  catalytic  force  or  the  action  of  presence. 

Catalyt''ic.  Relating  to  catalysis.  Some- 
times applied  to  medicines  supposed  to  destroy 
a  morbific  agency  in  the  blood. 

Catalytic  Force.  That  modification  of  the 
force  of  chemical  afiinity  which  determines 
catalysis. 

CatamaSSe^sis.  From  KaTafiaaaan/unr^ 
to  mauducate.  Grinding  of  the  teeth  and  bit- 
ing of  the  tongue,  as  is  often  the  case  in  con- 
vulsions and  epilepsy. 

Catanie^nia.  The  menses,  or  monthly 
discharge  from  the  uterus  of  females  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  and  forty-five. 

Catapas''ma.  From  KaraiTaaao),  a 
sprinkle.  A  dry  compound  medicine  pow- 
dered, to  be  sprinkled  on  ulcers. 

Cataplion^ica.     Eeflection  of  sound. 

Catapll^ora.  From  Karn^e/ou,  to  make 
sleepy.  A  term  applied  by  some  to  a  disposi- 
tion to  sleep,  and  by  othere  to  profound  sleep. 

Cataplior^ic.  From  kuto^  and  (popsu,  to 
carry.  Relating  to  the  transference  of  cur- 
rents through  membranous  septa  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  galvanic  current. 

Cataplirac^ta.  From  mrafpaa-aoj  I 
fortify.  A  bandage  for  the  thorax  and 
shouldere. 

Cat^aplasm.  Cataplasma,  from  Kara- 
TrXaaau  to  spread  like  a  plaster.  A  poultice  or 
plaster. 

Cataplasma  Alu^ minis.     An  alum  plaster. 

Cataplasma  Coni^i.     A  hemlock  poultice. 

Cataplasma  Dau^ci.      A  carrot  poultice. 

Cataplasma  Fermen'ti.     A  yeast  poultice. 

Cataplasma  Lini.     A  linseed  poultice. 

Cataplasma  Sinapis.     A  mustard  plaster. 

Cataplex''is.  From  Kara,  and  TvTiTjaa/,}, 
to  strike.     Sudden  deprivation  of  sensation  or 
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power  in  any  of  the  organs  or  membei's  of  the 
body. 

Catapsyx''is.  From  Karaijwxcj,  I  refriger- 
ate.    Coldness  of  the  body  without  shivering. 

Catapto^sis.  From  Ka-ainnTu^  to  fall 
down.  The  action  of  suddenly  falling  down, 
as  in  apoplexy. 

Cat^aract.  Catarac'ta,  from  Karapaaau, 
to  confound  or  disturb.  A  cataract.  Loss  of 
sight,  caused  by  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
or  its  capsules,  which  prevents  the  rays  of 
light  from  passing  to  the  optic  nerve. 

Cataract  is  divided  into  true  and  false  ;  the 
former  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  lens  or 
capsule,  and  the  latter,  when  consisting  of  a 
deposition  of  matter  between  the  capsule  and 
lens.  It  is  also  distinguished  into  idiopathie 
and  accidental,  and  into  hard,  caseous  and  milky, 
according  to  its  consistence ;  also  into  white, 
brown,  gray,  yellow,  black,  pearly,  and  green,  ac- 
cording to  its  color.  It  may,  also,  be  simple  or 
complicated,  with  glaucoma,  amaurosis,  adhesion, 
or  .speck's  on  the  cornea.  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson 
ascribes  imperfect  teeth  in  connection  with 
the  lamellar  or  zonular  form  of  cataract  oc- 
curring in  childhood. 

Catarrh^.  Catar^rhus,  from  narappeu,  I 
flow  down.  Increased  secretion  and  discharge 
of  fluid  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  fauces  and  bronchia,  accompanied  with 
fever,  cough,  sneezing,  loss  of  appetite  and  las- 
situde. It  sometimes  assumes  an  epidemic 
form,  prevailing  very  generally  throughout 
a  whole  country.  Goryza  is  catarrh  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  nasal  passages  and  adja- 
cent sinuses — cold  in  the  head. 

Catarrh,  Nasal.     Coryza. 

Catar'rlial.     Eelating  to  catarrh. 

Catartis^imiS.  From  Karapni^stv,  to  re- 
pair, replace.  Coaptation  of  a  fractured  or 
luxated  bone. 

Catastal''tic.  From  Ka-aarEllu,  to  re- 
strain. Medicines  that  check  evacuations,  as 
astringents  and  styptics. 

Catas^tasis.  From  m^carrj/xi,  I  estab- 
lish. The  state,  condition  or  constitution  of 
anything. 

Cat'ecllU.  The  various  extracts  from  the 
wood  of  the  Acacia  Catechu.  It  is  a  powerful 
astringent,  of  a  reddish-brown  coloi",  inodorous 
and  possessing  a  bitter  astringent  taste.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  yields  its  virtues 
to  alcohol  in  the  form  of  tincture.  Its  active 
principles  are  tannic  and  catechuic  acids.  Very 
efficient  as  a  local  styptic,  and  is  indicated  in 


the  treatment   of   diseases   of  the  gums,   &c. 
Dose  as  an  astringent,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Catechu  Tannin.  Catechu  Tannic  Acid.  A 
tannin  obtained  from  catechu.  It  is  a  yellow, 
amorphous  mass,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  gives  a  grayish-green  precipitate  with 
salts  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  none  at  all 
with  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa. 

Catecliu^ic  A(;id.  Catechin.  An  acid 
obtained  from  catechu.  It  somewhat  resem- 
bles gallic  acid,  and  gives  a  blackish  blue  color 
to  persalts  of  iron. 

Cateiacl'ion.  From  Kat,a,  and  eia,  a  blade 
of  grass.  A  long  instrument  thrust  into  the 
nostrils  to  excite  hemorrhage. 

Catlise^resis.     Exhaustion. 

Catliseret'ic.  Gatharet'ica  ;  ivouiKadatpu, 
to  remove.  Corrosive  or  caustic  substances 
used  for  the  destruction  of  exuberant  granula- 
tions, warts,  &c. 

Catliar''llia.  From  Ka&ai.pu,  to  remove. 
Matters  purged  from  the  body,  whether  caused 
by  purgatives  or  otherwise. 

Catliar'inus.  From  /cai5afpw,  to  remove. 
Purgation.  Applied  also  to  the  cure  of  disease 
by  magic. 

Catliar^sis.  From  Kad-aipo,  to  take  away, 
to  purge.  Natural  or  artificial  purgation  by 
any  of  the  passages. 

Catliar''tic.  Catharti'cas  ;  {rora  na-^aipo)^ 
to  purge.  A  medicine  which,  when  taken  in- 
ternally, incretises  the  number  of  alvine  evac- 
uations. The  medicines  belonging  to  this  class 
are  numerous. 

Catliar^tiiie.  The  active  principle  of 
senna. 

Catliaret^ics.  Mild  caustics  or  eschar- 
otics. 

Catll^eter.  Ka&errip,  from  ica{^ir/fj.i.,  to 
thrust  into.  A  hollow  tube  to  be  introduced 
into  the  urinary  bladder  to  draw  off  the  water, 
made  of  silver  or  elastic  gum. 

Catheter  Eusta'chian.  A  catheter  for  open- 
ing obstructions  in  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Catheter  Na^sal.  An  instrument  for  cathe- 
terizing  the  nasal  duct. 

Catlieter'ism.  From  Ka-d-e.T?jp,  a  cathe- 
ter. The  introduction  of  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder. 

Catll'ode.  Cathode.  From  xaia,  and  oJof, 
a  way ;  the  downward  way,  or  the  direction  in 
which  the  sun  sets.  A  term  invented  by  Far- 
aday, in  his  galvanic  nomenclature,  to  indicate 
what  was  formerly  called  the  negative  pole  of 
the  battery.     When  the  poles  are  placed  east 
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and  west  the  positive  current  enters  at  the 
anode  (from  ava^  upward,  and  oiSof,  or  the 
way  in  which  the  sun  rises),  or  eastern,  and 
leaves  at  the  western  end  of  the  circuit,  whence 
its  point  of  departure  has  been  called  the  ca- 
thode. 

Catliod'ic.  An  epithet  applied  by  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  to  the  downward  couree  of  ner- 
vous action. 

CatlloFlcon.  From  Kara  and  oTimoc,  uni- 
versal. A  universal  medicine  or  remedy  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  curing  diseases. 

Catil^lia.     A  nine-ounce  weight. 

Caption.  From  Kara  and  cov,  that  which 
goes.  A  term  used  by  Faraday  to  indicate 
those  atoms  of  a  substance  undergo ing-galvanic 
decomposition  which  appear  at  the  cathode. 
Those  appearing  at  the  anode  are  called  an- 
ions.    The  electro-positive  element. 

Cat'liil.  A  long,  sharp-pointed,  double- 
edged  knife  used  chiefly  for  dividing  the  inter- 
osseous ligaments  in  amputations  of  the  fore- 
arm and  leg. 

Cat'oclius.  From  KaT£x<^,  to  detain.  A 
spasmodic  disease  in  which  the  body  is  held  in 
an  upright  position ;  a  species  of  catalepsy. 

Catop^tric  Exaiiiiiiation  of  the 
Eye.  A  means  of  diagnosis  in  cataract, 
founded  on  the  phenomena  of  reflected  light. 
Thus,  when  a  lighted  candle  is  held  before 
the  eye,  if  the  cornea,  the  crystalline  lens  and 
its  capsules  are  transparent,  three  images  will 
be  seen ;  the  first  from  the  cornea,  and  the 
other  two  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  sur- 
faces of  the  crystalline  lens,  but  opacity  of  any 
of  these-  surfaces  will  destroy  their  reflecting 
property. 

Cato^tica.  Cato^tieus  ;  from  narcj,  below. 
Diseases  which  affect  internal  surfaces  and  pro- 
duce a  morbid  condition  of  the  fluids. 

Cat's  Eye.  A  variety  of  chalcedony  or 
quartz,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
opalescent  reflections  from  within  to  those  ob- 
served in  the  eye  of  a  cat. 

Caud^ate.  From  C^vuda,  a  tail.  Having 
or  resembling  a  tail. 

Cauda  Equina.  The  spinal  marrow,  at  its 
termination  about  the  second  lumbar  vertebra, 
gives  off"  a  large  number  of  nerves,  which, 
when  unraveled,  resemble  a  horse's  tail,  and 
hence  the  name. 

Caul.     The  omentum. 

Caiile^don.  From  kuvIoq,  a  stock.  A 
transvei-se  fracture. 

Cau^liflower  Excrescence.    Excres- 


centia  syphilitica.  An  excrescence  which  occurs 
in  syphilitic  diseases,  chiefly  about  the  anus  and 
vulva. 

Cail''ina.  Kav/ua,  heat,  and  Kniu,  to  burn. 
The  heat  of  the  body  in  fever ;  burning  heat. 

Cause.  That  which  produces  an  effect. 
An  act  preceding  another  and  in  which  the 
former  is  necessary  to  the  latter. 

Cau^'sis.  From  naiu,  to  bum.  To  burn. 
Act  of  combustion. 

Causo^ma.  From  Ka/.u,  to  bum.  Great 
heat.     Inflammation. 

CauS''tic.  CaustVcus  ;  from  Katu,  to  bum. 
A  substance  which,  when  applied  to  the  body, 
produces  a  buming  sensation,  and  disorganizes 
animal  substances  by  destroying  their  texture. 

Caustic  Ail<ali.     Pure  alkali. 

Caustic  Holder,  Co/burn's  An  instrument 
intended  to  prevent  fluid  caustic,  such  as  crea- 
sote  or  fluid  nitrate  of  silver  from  running 
down  and  cauterizing  the  lips  when  being  ap- 
plied to  the  gums.  It  is  constructed  of  a  piece 
of  wire  two  inches  long,  inserted  in  a  handle, 
and  over  the'  wire  is  a  glass  tube  one  inch  long. 
The  tube  slides  over  part  of  the  handle  to 
keep  it  firm,  and  a  small  cork,  half-way  up  the 
tube,  keeps  the  wire  in  the  centre  of  it.  When 
the  caustic  is  taken  up  on  a  small  piece  of  cot- 
ton, if  any  should  run  down,  it  is  caught  in 
the  tube  and  prevented  from  touching  the  lips. 

Caustic  Lunar.     Nitrate  of  silver. 

Caustic  Soda.  Soda  caustica.  Protoxide  of  So- 
dium. The  impure  subcarbonate,  treated  with 
quicklime  and  consequently  deprived  of  its 
carbonic  acid.  It  may  be  employed  as  a  caus- 
tic, and  is  by  some  preferred  to  the  Potassa  fusa 
as  it  does  not  deliquesce  and  run.  It  is  also 
used  for  purifying  nitrous  oxide  gas. 

Caustic  Volatile  Alkali.     Ammonia. 

Caust^icum.    A  caustic. 

Causus.  A  name  applied  by  Hippo- 
crates to  an  ardent  fever,  from  its  extreme 
heat,  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  bilious  inter- 
mittent. 

Cauteriza^tion.     The  act  of  cauterizing. 

Cau''tery.  Caute'rium  ;  from  naiii^  to  burn. 
An  instrument  used  for  burning  or  disorgan- 
izing the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  Formerly, 
cauteries  were  divided  into  actual,  .the  hot  iron, 
and  potential,  which  consists  of  some  escha- 
rotic ;  but  is  now  restricted  to  the  first,  or  hot 
iron.  Potential  was  then  applied  to  kali 
purum,  or  potassa,  but  this  term  is  now  used 
synonymously  with  caustic.  Electricity  fur- 
nishes the  electric  cautery.     The  Gas  cautery 
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is  produced  by  instruments  heated  by  ordinary 
burning  gas. 

Cautery,  Actual.  The  application  of  the 
white-hot  iron. 

Cautery,  Button.     Iron  lieated  in  hot  water. 

Cautery,  Dento-Electric.  Consists  of  a  looped 
wire,  held  by  set-screws,  in  contact  with  metal 
conductoi-s  which  pass  through  a  hard  rubber 
handle.  The  battery  wires  are  coupled  to  two 
terminals.  This  appliance  is  held  in  the  hand 
like  a  pencil  in  writing,  and  the  current  is 
closed  by  pressing  a  spring  with  the  forefinger, 
when  the  resistance  of  the  loop  of  wire  causes 
it  to  become  heated.  It  is  employed  for  ob- 
tunding  sensitive  dentine. 

Cautery,  Gas.  The  direction  of  a  stream  of 
burning  gas  on  a  part. 

Cautery,  Galvanic.  The  use  of  a  platinum 
wire  heated  by  electricity. 

Cautery,  Thermo.  A  hollow  platinum  point 
kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  by  a  current  of 
benzone  vapor. 

Cautery,  Potential  or  Virtual.  The  applica- 
tion of  caustic  substances. 

Ca^va,  Ve^na.  A  name  given  to  the  two 
great  veins  of  the  body  which  meet  at  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart. 

Caver'na.  From  cavus,  hollow.  A  cav- 
ern, an  antrum.  Applied  to  the  female  organs 
of  generation. 

Cav^ernous.  Caverno^sus.  Filled  with 
small  caverns  or  cavities. 

Cavernous  Sinus.  A  sinus  on  the  base  of  the 
cranium. 

Cav^itas  Piilpge.  The  pulp-cavity  of  a 
tooth.     See  Dental  Cavity. 

Cav^ity.  Cavitas,  from  caifus,  hollow.  Any 
hollow. 

Cavity  Plate.  A  term  applied  in  Mechan- 
ical Dentistry,  to  a  metallic  base  for  artificial 
teeth,  so  constructed  as  to  have  one  or  more, 
vacant  spaces  between  it  and  the  gums,  which, 
when  applied,  and  the  air  exhausted,  con- 
tributes very  greatly  to  the  firmness  of  its 
adhesion.  See  Harris's  Prin.  and  Prad.  of 
Dentistry. 

Ca^viini  Deii'tis.  See  Dental  Cavity. 

Cavum  Nar^ium.     The  nares. 

Cavum  O'ris.     The  mouth. 

Ca^vus.     A  hollow ;  a  cavity. 
'  Cawk.     A  name  for  sulphate  of  barytes  or 
heavy  spar. 

Cayenne  Pepper.  The  ground  seeds 
of  Capsicum  annuum.  Guinea  pepper.  See 
Capsicum. 


C.  C.  Abbreviation  for  Cathodal  closure 
in  Electro-therapeutics. 

C.C.C.  Abbreviation  for  Cathodal  closure, 
contraction. 

C.  C^.  C^^.  Abbreviation  for  various 
Degrees  of  contraction  in  electro-therapeu- 
tics. 

Ceas^nia.  From  keu,  to  split  or  divide. 
A  fissure. 

Cebadil^la.  The  seeds  of  the  Asagrea 
officinalis,  a  plant  of  the  order  Melanthacece. 
See  Veratria. 

Cereal.      Belonging  to   the   ctecum.     See 

CiECAL. 

Ce^cum.     See  Cecum. 

Ced.''ina.  Aneurism.  Varix ;  also  chronic 
rheumatism  of  hip  joint. 

Ced^niata.  KeS/uara.  Pains  in  the  joints, 
particularly  those  of  the  hips. 

Cedrele^uni.  From  KeSfwc,  the  cedar, 
and  EAaiov,  oil.     The  oil  of  cedar. 

Ce^dren.  The  liquid  portion  of  juniper 
oil. 

Cedriret^.  A  substance,  crystallizing  in 
red  needles,  obtained  from  the  empyreumatic 
oil  of  the  tar  of  beech-wood,  by  treating  it  with 
caustic  potassa,  and  distilling. 

Ce'driuin.    Tar. 

Cedrole^.  The  solid  portion  of  juniper 
oil. 

CeFandine.     See  Chelidonium. 

Ce^le.  'K-7]?i7f,  a  tumor;  a  swelling.  A 
tumor  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  a  soft  part, 
and  hence  the  compound  terms,  hydrocele, 
bubonocele,  &c. 

CeFery.  The  cultivated  species  of  Apiiim. 
See  Apium  Graveolens. 

Ce^lia.     Cerevisia. 

Cell.  Cella.  A  cavity  or  chamber.  A 
minute  cavity  in  the  tissues,  devoted  to  purpo- 
ses of  nutrition,  gro^i:h,  development,  or  secre- 
tion. A  mature  cell  consists  of  a  protoplasm 
and  nucleus.  The  nucleus  is  the  part  first 
formed  from  the  germinal  matter,  and  of 
various  shapes,  as  round  oval,  rod-like  or 
irregular.  It  encloses  central  points  known  as 
"  nucleoli ".  The  cell-body  or  protoplasm  is  the 
formed  material  which  surrounds  the  nucleus. 
The  existence  of  a  cell-wall  is  denied,  as  there 
is  no  abrupt  demarcation  between  the  cell 
body  and  its  outer  edge,  the  one  passing  grad- 
ually into  the  other. 

Cells  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  pro- 
toplasmic substance  which  circulates  in  the 
intercellular  space. 
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Cell-Body.  The  mass  of  a  cell,  consisting  of 
two  substances,  mitoma  or  cytomitoma,  and  para- 
mitoma.  The  nucleus  is  composed  of  Karyo- 
mitoma,  or  nuclear  network,  called  chromatin, 
the  substance  in  the  meshes  of  chromatin  called 
achrmnotin :  and  the  nuclear  membrane  of  two 
layers.  The  nucleoli  are  composed  of  more 
refractile  matter. 

Cell,  Calcig'erous.  See  Calcigeroits  Cells. 

Cell,  Epidermic  or  Epithelial.  The  cells  which 
cover  the  free  membranous  surfaces  of  the  body, 
and  which  form  the  epidermis  and  epithelium. 
They  are  developed  from  germs  furnished  by 
the  subjacent  membrane. 

Cell  Formation.  Oytogeny.  The  continuous 
development  of  cells  in  tissue  formation ;  called 
by  Virchow  "Proliferation  of  cells."  See 
Cytoblast. 

Cell,  Germinal.     See  Cytoblast. 

Cell-Growth.     Growth  by  the  agency  of  cells. 

Cell  Life.  The  life  which  is  possessed  by 
the  separate  cells  that  form  the  tissues,  and  by 
which  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  is  thought  to 
be  perfected. 

Cell,  Nucleated.     See  Cytoblast. 

Cell,  Pigment.  Cells  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  secreting  pigment.  Pigment  cells  are 
mingled  with  the  epidermic  cells  and  are  most 
manifest  in  the  colored  races.  They  are  best 
seen  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid  of  the 
eye,  where  they  form  the  pigmentum  nigrum. 

Cell  Territory.  According  to  Virchow  the 
district  of  intercellular  substance  which  is  ruled 
over  by  the  cell  that  lies  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
exercises  influence  on  the  neighboring  parts. 

CeFle.     Hernia. 

CeFloid.  Celloides.  Resembling  a  cell  or 
cellule. 

Cells,  Bronchial.  The  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  in  which  the  finest  ramifications  of  each 
lobular  bronchial  tube  terminate. 

Cells,  Mastoid.  The  irregular  caA^ties  in  the 
substance  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temp- 
oral bone. 

CeFlular.  CelluWris.  Composed  of  cells 
or  cellules. 

Cellular  Membrane.  Membrana  celhdosa.  Cel- 
lular tissue.  It  contains  irregular  areolse — not 
cells,  and  is  more  properly  called  areolar  tissue 
— between  the  fibres,  as  well  as  serum,  fat,  and 
the  adipose  tissue.     See  Animal  Tissue. 

Cellular  System.  The  whole  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  body. 

Cellular  Tissue.  The  areolar  tissue.  See 
Cellular  Membrane,  and  Animal  Tissue. 


Cellular  Tissue  of  Bones.     See  Cancelli. 

CeFlule.  Celhda;  diminutive  of  cella,  a 
cell.     A  small  cell. 

Cellllli^tis.  Diminutive  of  cella  and  itis. 
A  diffiise  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
caused  by  a  wound,  or  the  presence  of  septic 
matter. 

Cel^luloid.  From  cellulose,  the  fundament- 
al material  in  the  structure  of  plants,  and  old, 
like.  A  plastic  base  for  artificial  teeth,  known 
under  various  names  in  different  stages  of  its 
development  in  use,  as  "  Rose  Pearl,"  "  Pyroxy- 
lin," "  Celluloid,"  &c.  Cellulose  may  be  ob- 
tained from  any  plant,  but  is  most  convenient- 
ly procured  free  from  lignite  and  other  associa- 
ted substances,  by  the  treatment  of  cotton  fibre, 
or  preferably  flax  with  nitro-sulphuric  acid, 
converting  the  fibre  into  an  explosive  substance 
known  as  gun-cotton,  which  is  soluble  in  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  ether  and  alcohol,  and 
also  in  camphor.  The  former  method  was  the 
first  practiced,  producing  an  article  known  as 
"  collodion,"  the  volatile  fluids  being  afterwards 
evaporated,  leaving  the  celluloid  a  firm  but 
somewhat  plastic  substance,  of  the  color  and 
almost  the  consistency  of  horn,  capable  of  being 
moulded  by  pressure  between  metallic  dies. 
The  difficulties  in  the  -wdj  of  managing  the 
material  by  this  method  (to  which  much  credit 
is  due  Dr.  A.  J.  McClelland,  for  its  patient 
evolvement),  and  the  subsequent  warping  of 
the  plates,  in  many  cases,  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  remaining  solvent,  led  to  its  abandon- 
ment and  the  substitution  of  camphor,  an  equal- 
ly perfect  solvent,  the  bulk  of  which  remained 
in  the  plate  permanently.  Celluloid  plates 
are  prepared  under  patents,  and  are  manufact- 
ured of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  of  a  very 
natural  gum  color,  the  translucency  and  beauty 
of  which  are  nearly  if  not  equal  to  porcelain, 
and  are  made  use  of  by  the  dental  mechanist 
either  in  combination  with  plain  or  gum  teeth, 
though  the  former  are  mostly  used  as  less  liable 
to  fracture,  the  pressure  upon  the  teeth  and 
plaster  investment  being  much  greater  than  in 
vulcanite  work.  Any  vulcanite  teeth  will  an- 
swer for  celluloid,  though  many  prefer  teeth 
made  specially  for  this  style  of  work— teeth 
resembling  in  shape  those  employed  for  contin- 
uous gum.  The  case  is  waxed  up  and  invested 
as  for  vulcanite,  a  larger  and  stronger  flask  be- 
ing used ;  only  the  best  quality  of  plaster  being 
admissible.  Vents  are  cut  for  the  surplus, 
and  the  case  being  thus  prepared,  it  is  ready 
for  the    shaping  of  the   plate.      Celluloid  is 
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rendered  sufficiently  plastic  to  mould  into 
shape  by  exposure  to  a  temperature  from 
270°  to  300°  Fahr. ;  above  this  last  degree 
of  heat  it  takes  fire,  and  is  rapidly  consumed 
with  copious  flames  and  smoke,  and  the  evo- 
lution of  camphor.  A  variety  of  apparatus  is 
in  use,  for  which  different  patents  have  been 
obtained,  the  general  preference  being  for 
those  in  which  dry  heat  is  used,  although  oil, 
glycerine  and  water  (super-heated)  are  also 
employed.  The  advantage  claimed  for  the 
dry  process  is  that  it  allows  the  welding  to- 
gether of  any  imperfections,  celluloid  possess- 
ing this  welding  property  in  a  considerable 
degree.  The  flask  is  closed  slowly,  as  time 
mast  be  allowed  for  the  material  to  "  flow,"  as 
it  does  this  quite  sluggishly,  and  the  temper- 
ature should  be  watched  quite  closely.  The 
plate  will  now  be  found  to  have  perfectly 
conformed  itself  to  the  varying  inequalities  of 
the  plaster  mould,  copying  the  finest  outlines 
with  minute  fidelity.  The  flask  being  per- 
fectly closed,  it  must  remain  under  pressure 
until  cold ;  otherwise  the  plate  will  be  warped. 
Celluloid  is  finished  as  is  vulcanite ;  but  if  pains 
be  taken  in  finishing  the  wax  plate,  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  plaster  or  metallic  matrix,  the 
gum  portion  can  be  moulded  so  as  to  require 
no  finishing,  the  slight  roughness  of  the  plas- 
ter giving  it  a  finish  which  is  more  natural  in 
appearance  than  a  fine  polish.  Celluloid  can 
be  repaired  by  investing  the  broken  parts, 
scraping  the  surface  to  be  united  clean,  and 
coating  it  with  tincture  of  camphor,  and  also 
the  pieces  used  in  repairing,  and  heating  and 
pressing  as  usual.  It  does  not  appear  to  lose 
its  plasticity  or  to  be  injm-ed  by  reheating. 
Its  disadvantages  are, — ^the  color  fades  in 
many  cases  to  a  dingy  white ;  there  is  some 
liability  to  subsequent  change  in  shape  (warp- 
age),  and  at  least,  in  partial  cases,  the  teeth 
are  held  less  strongly  by  the  material,  though 
the  latter  itself  is  quite  tough,  exceeding,  in 
this  respect,  rubber.  What  appeare  to  be 
specially  wanted  to  perfect  this  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  desirable  base  is  some  solvent  of 
cellulose  which  is  not  volatile,  and  a  more 
dm-able  color.  Possessing  these  qualities,  it 
will  become  a  valuable  and  unequaled  base 
for  artificial  teeth.  What  is  termed  "new- 
mode  continuous  gum"  consists  in  vulcanizing 
a  rubber  denture  and  filling  up  the  gum  por- 
tion on  the  outer  face  of  the  alveolar  arch 
about  the  bases  of  the  teeth,  and  as  high  as 
the  edge  of  the  rim,  with  celluloid  or  zylonite. 


Celluloid  is  also  employed  for  attaching  teeth 
to  a  metal  plate.     See  Zylonite. 

Celluloid  Heater.  A  miniature  oven  for 
packing  while  heating  Celluloid  plates. 

Celluloid  Steam  Apparatus.  An  apparatus 
for  moulding  celluloid  plates  in  which  steam, 
instead  of  oil,  is  used  for  the  heating  me- 
dium. 

Cel^lulose.  The  fundamental  substance 
of  which  vegetable  tissue  is  composed,  left 
after  all  products  of  secretion  are  dissolved 
out.  Its  formula  is  CigHigOig.  It  is*  like 
starch.    See  Celluloid. 

Celotom^ia.  From  ktiIt],  a  hernia,  and 
TEfivu^  to  cut.  The  operation  of  ligating  for 
the  cure  of  hernia. 

Celot^OimiS.     A  hernia  knife. 

CeFtic  Nard.  See  Valeriana  Cel- 
tic a. 

Cement^.  The  name  of  substances  em- 
ployed by  chemists  for  uniting  things  together. 
It  has  also  been  applied  to  Amalgam,  a 
substance  used  for  filling  teeth.  See  Amal- 
gam. 

Cement,  Guilloi's.  A  preparation  for  filling 
teeth,  similar  to  oxychloride  of  zinc. 

Cement  Organ.  The  dental  sacculus.  See 
Teeth,  Development  of. 

Cement  Plomb.  A  German  cement  for  fill- 
ing teeth,  similar  to  oxychloride  of  zinc. 

Cementa^tion.  A  chemical  process 
which  consists  in  surrounding  a  solid  body 
with  the  powder  of  other  substances,  and  ex- 
posing the  Avhole  to  a  red  heat  in  a  closed 
vessel  for  a  length  of  time.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  iron  is  converted  into  steel.  It  is  also  a 
process  adopted  in  some  of  the  mints  for  re- 
fining gold.     See  Gold,  Repining  or. 

Cemente^riuin.    A  crucible. 

Cenient^iiiifica^tioii.  The  formation 
of  the  cementum  covering  the  roots  of  the 
teeth.  It  is  analogous  to  the  subperiosteal, 
formation  of  the  cortical  substance  of  long 
bones. 

Cemeilto^blasts.  The  cells  which  form 
the  cementum  of  the  roots  of  teeth.  They  are 
analogous  to  osteoblasts  or  bone-forming  cells. 

Cement^liin.  One  of  the  substances  or 
parts  of  a  tooth.  It  covers  the  root,  and  is 
thickest  at  the  extremity  of  the  root,  and  be- 
comes gradually  thinner  as  it  approaches  the 
neck  of  the  tooth.  It  is  confined  to  the  roots, 
and,  resembling  ordinary  bone,  consists  of  a 
gelatinous  base  combined  with  calcareous 
salts,  and  traversed  by  vascular  canals.     It  is, 
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therefore,  regarded  as  a  modification  of  bone, 
containing  lacunae  and  canaliculi.  See  Teeth, 
Development  of.  Cementum  also  joins  to- 
gether the  plates  of  compound  teeth,  like 
those  of  the  elephant,  and  fills  up  the  cavities 
and  folds  in  the  teeth  of  ruminants.  It  is  of  a 
cellular  and  vascular  texture. 

According  to  Professor  Owen,  cementum 
"always  closely  corresponds  in  texture  with 
the  osseous  tissue  of  the  same  animal,  and 
wherever  it  occui-s  of  sufficient  thickness,  as 
upon  the  teeth  of  the  horse,  sloth  or  rumi- 
nants, it  is  also  traversed,  like  bone,  by  vascu- 
lar canals.  In  reptiles  and  mammals,  in  which 
the  animal  basis  of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton 
is  excavated  by  minute  radiated  cells,  forming 
with  their  contents  the  'corpuscles  of  Pur- 
kinje,'  these  are  likewise  present,  of  similar 
size  and  form  in  the  '  cement,'  and  are  its  chief 
characteristic  as  a  constituent  of  the  tooth. 
The  hardening  material  of  the  cement  is 
partly  segregated  and  combined  with  the  par- 
ietes  of  the  radiated  cells  and  canals,  and  is 
partly  contained  in  aggregated  grains  in  the 
cells,  which  are  thus  rendered  opaque." 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  formation 
of  the  cementum,  which  is  the  last  to  appear 
of  the  dental  tissues,  it  is  supposed  to  originate 
from  the  periosteum,  which,  if  fully  formed, 
consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  layer,  both 
highly  vascular.  The  outer  wall  becomes  the 
dental  periosteum  or  peridental  membrane, 
while  the  inner  wall  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
roots  presents  osteoblasts  which  calcify  into 
cementum,  as  in  the  formation  of  oi'dinary 
bone. 

Ceneailgei^a.  From  Kevng,  empty,  and 
ajyeiov,  a  vessel.  Deficiency  of  blood  in  the 
vessels. 

Cenembate^sis.  From  Ksmc,  empty, 
and  EfijiLavu,  to  enter.  Paracentesis ;  also, 
the  act  of  probing  a  cavity. 

Ceneo^nes.     The  flanks. 

CeilO''!sis.  From  kevoc^  empty.  General 
evacuation ;  also,  sometimes  applied  to  inani- 
tion. 

Cenot^ica.  Genot'icm  ;  from  Kzvuaiq^  evac- 
uation.    Morbid  or  excessive  discharges. 

Cen^tigrade.  Centum,  a  hundred,  and 
gradiis,  a  grade.     Having  a  hundred  grades  or 


Centigrade  Thermometer.  A  ther- 
mometer with  zero  as  the  freezing  point  and 
100°  as  the  boiling  point  of  water.  To  reduce 
Centigrade    to    Falirenheit    registration,   the 


following  formula  may  be  employed :  ^"0  4" 
32  =  F.    See  Thekmometer. 

Centigramme.  From  centum,  a  hun- 
dred, and  ypa/j-fia,  gramme.  Centigramma.  The 
hundredth  part  of  a  gramme,  which  is  equal 
to  about  the  fifth  part  of  a  French  grain,  or 
gr.  0.1544  troy,  or  ^  of  a  grain  troy; 

Centilitre.  The  hundi-edth  part  of  a 
litre,  equal  to  about  2.7053  fluid  drachms. 
Equal  to  0.6102  of  an  English  cubic  inch. 

Centimetre.  Centimetre.  The  hundredth 
part  of  a  metre,  which  is  about  four  lines, 
0.3937  English  inch,  or  about  |. 

Cent^ral.  Toward  the  centre  or  median 
line. 

Centradiapli-'anes.  Cataract  due  to 
opacity  of  the  centre  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Centrifugal.  Receding  from  the  centre. 

Centrifugal  Nerves.  Mostly  motor  nerves 
conveying  impulses  towards  the  peripheral 
portion  of  the  body. 

Cent  rip^etal.  From  centrum,  the  cen- 
tre, and  peto,  to  move  toward.  Approaching 
the  centre.  In  Botany,  an  inflorescence  in 
which  the  marginal  flowere  open  first,  and 
the  central  last. 

Cen^tre  of  Attrac/tion.  Centre  of 
gravitation.  The  point  to  which  bodies  tend 
as  a  consequence  of  gravitation. 

Cen^tres,  Her^vous.  Nervous  centres. 
The  organs,  as  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
from  whence  the  nerves  originate. 

Centrifugal.     Flying  from  the  centre. 

CentrostaFtic.  The  action  of  the  vis 
nervosa  in  the  spinal  centre. 

Cen^trum.  From  kevteu,  to  prick.  The 
centre ;  the  middle  point  or  place  of  any- 
thing. 

Centrum  Commu^ne.    The  solar  plexus. 

Centrum  Ova^e  Ma'jus.  The  large,  white, 
medullary  mass,  surrounded  by  cortical  sub- 
stance, seen  in  each  hemisphere  of  the  brain, 
when  divided  to  a  level  with  the  corpus  cal- 
losum. 

Centrum  Ovale  Minus.  The  white  central 
mass,  surrounded  by  a  stratum  of  gray,  seen  in 
each  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  when  a  horizon- 
tal section  is  made  about  half  an  inch  above 
the  corpus  callosum. 

Centrum  Tendinosum.  Centre  of  the  dia- 
phragm.   ' 

Ce''pa.  From  ktjttoc,  a  wool  card,  from  the 
likeness  of  its  roots.     The  onions. 

Ceplialae^a.  From /c£0n/l>7,  the  head.  The 
fleshy  covering  of  the  skull ;  also  headache. 
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Cephalaemato'ina.  A  bloody  tumor 
under  the  scalp. 

Ceplialee'niia.  Accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

Ceplialag"0^g"US.  An  instrument  for 
drawing  down  the  foetal  head. 

Cepli'alagTa.     Gout  in  the  head. 

Ceplialagra^pllia.  From  neipaXr],  *the 
head,  and  ypacpTf,  a  description.  Anatomical 
description  of  the  head. 

Cephalalgia.  From  KsdaTirj,  the  head, 
and  aXyog,  pain.     Cepheloea.     Heachache. 

Ceplialo^gia.  An  anatomical  treatise  on 
the  head. 

Cei>lialar^tica.     Cephalic  remedies. 

Ceplialato'mia.  Anatomy ;  dissec- 
tion or  opening  of  the  head. 

Cepll^ale.     KecpaAri.     The  head. 

Cephal^ic.  KefaXij.  The  head.  Per- 
taining to  the  head. 

Cephalic  Remedies.  Medicines,  or  remedies 
used  for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  head. 

Cephalic  Veins.  Vena  cephalica.  The  ante- 
rior or  outermost  vein  of  the  arm  is  so  called, 
because  taking  blood  from  this  vein  was  sup- 
posed to  afford  relief  to  affections  of  the  head. 

Cephali-'tis.  Phrenitis,  or  inflammation 
of  the  brain. 

Ceplialodym^ia.  A  class  of  double 
monstrosities,  in  which  the  heads  are  united. 

Ceplialodyn^ia.  Cephalalgia.  Head- 
ache. 

Cephalog-en^esis.  The  doctrine  of  the 
formation  of  the  brain. 

Ceplialog'^raphy.  A  description  of 
heads. 

Cepli'aloicl.     Eesembling  the  head. 

Ceplialo^ilia.  A  medullary  or  encepha- 
loid  tumor. 

Ceplialoni^eter.  Cephelometrum  ;  from 
icE<paA7},  the  head,  and  /uerpov,  a  measure.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  head. 

Ceplialon^OSUS.  From  Ke^al-n,  the  head, 
and  voaoc,  a  disease.  Febris  Hungariea.  A 
disease  which  principally  affects  the  head. 

Cepli^alo-Pharyiigse'us.  From 
Ke<pa?iT/j  the  head,  (papvy^,  the  pharjTix.  Con- 
strictor pharyngis  superior,  a  muscle  of  the 
head  and  pharynx. 

Ceplialopo'nia.  From  iie(pa^,  the  head, 
and  TTovoc,  paiu.     Headache. 

Cephalosomatodym^ia.  A  class  of 
double  monstrosities  in  which  the  union  is  be- 
tween the  heads  and  the  trunks. 

Cepii^alo-Spi'nal.     Belonging  to  the 


head  and  spine,  as  the  cephalo-spinal  fluid,  a 
fluid  found  beneath  the  arachnoid  in  both  the 
head  and  spine. 

Cepll^alot.  Kefa/iv,  the  head.  A  pecu- 
liar fat  found  in  the  brain,  containing  phospho- 
rus and  sulphur. 

Cepll^alotome.  Kefn?.?^,  and  Te/xvscv,  to 
cut.  An  instrument  for  cutting  or  breaking 
down  the  head  of  the  foetus. 

Ceplialot^oiixy.  Dissection  of  the  head, 
also  breaking  down  of  foetal  head. 

Cephalotrip^sy.  The  operation  of 
crushing  the  fcetal  head. 

Cephalotrype^sis.  Ke(baX?i,  and  TpvKrjaiQ, 
perforation.     Trepanning. 

Ce^ra.  Wax.  Beeswax.  A  mixture  of 
cerotic  acid,  cerolein,  and  myricin.  A  solid 
concrete  animal  product,  prepared  by  the  bees, 
and  extracted  from  their  combs,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  honey.  When  first  obtained 
from  the  comb  it  is  called  yellow  wax,  or  cera 
flava,  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color  when 
fresh,  or  recently  extracted.  When  softened 
by  the  fire,  or  in  warm  water,  it  is  very  malle- 
able and  tough,  but  it  becomes  brittle  with 
age,  and  loses  its  fine  yellow  color.  In  Dental 
prosthesis,  it  is  used  for  the  procurement  of  im- 
pressions of  the  jaws,  &c.  But  when  used  for 
this  pui-pose  it  should  always  be  fresh. 

By  softening  and  reducing  yellow  wax  into 
thin  cakes,  and  exposing  it  for  a  long  time  to 
the  sun  and  open  air,  it  becomes  white.  This, 
when  melted  and  formed  in  cakes  is  termed 
virgin  or  white  wax.  Cera  alba.  But  most  of 
the  white  wax  cold  in  the  shops  is  adulterated 
and  brittle,  and  consequently  not  so  good  for 
taking  impressions  of  the  mouth  as  the  yellow. 
The  commercial  impurities  are  lard  and  corn 
meal,  which  injure  its  properties. 

Ce^ra  Alba.     White  wax. 

Cera  Flava.    Yellow  wax. 

Cera  Vegetabilis.  Vegetable  wax ;  natural 
wax. 

Cera^ceous.  Cera,  wax.  Of  the  appear- 
ance or  consistence  of  wax. 

Ce^raiu.  A  fatty  matter  obtained  from 
white  wax,  not  susceptible  of  saponification. 

Cerarg'y^rite.     Horn  Silver,  which  see. 

Ce'ras.  From  nepnr,  horn.  Horn;  the 
white  parsnip. 

Cera^sin.  One  of  the  proximate  princi- 
ples of  cherry  gum,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water. 

Ceras^us.  A  genus  of  plants,  instituted 
by  Toui-nefort,  of  the  order  Drupaceoi. 
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Cerasus  Lauro-Cerasus.  Cherry-laui-el,  the 
leaves  of  which  possess  properties  similar  to 
those  of  hj^drocyanic  acid,  and  are  employed 
for  preparing  the  cherry  laurel  ivater. 

Cerasus  Serotina.  The  wild  cherry  tree, 
Prunus  Virginiana,  the  bark  of  which  is  a 
valuable  medicinal  agent. ' 

Ce^rate.  Ceratum.  A  composition  of 
wax  and  oil,  or  lard,  with  or  without  other 
ingredients,  and  of  a  consistence  intermediate 
between  that  of  ointments  and  plasters. 

Cer''ato.  From  Kepac,  born.  A  term  used 
as  a  pi'efix  in  composition  in  the  names  of 
muscles.     See  Ceeato-Glossus. 

Cerato-G/ossus.  A  muscle  of  the  tongue. 
See  Hyoglossus. 

Cerato-Hyoideus.  The  stylo-hyoideus  muscle. 

Ceratoce'le.  From  nepa^,  and  nrfAi], 
tumor.  Hernia  of  the  cornea,  or  protrusion  of 
the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  through 
an  opening  in  the  cornea. 

Ceratoid^.  From  Kepac,  a  horn,  and 
eiJo^',  form.     Resembling  a  horn. 

Ceratoiiyx^is.  Depression  of  the  crys- 
talline lens  by  a  needle  introduced  through 
the  cornea. 

Ceratot^Oiiie.  The  name  of  a  knife  in- 
vented by  Wenzel,  for  dividing  the  transparent 
cornea,  in  the  operation  of  cataract. 

Ceratot^Olliy.  Ke/yaf,  a  horn,  and  re/j.veiv, 
to  cut.     Cutting  the  cornea. 

Cera^tiim.  From  cera,  wax.  A  cerate  ; 
composed  of  white  wax  and  lard. 

Ceratum  Ca/amince.     Cerate  of  calamine. 

Ceratum  Canthar^idus,  Ceratum  lyttce.  Ce- 
rate of  the  blistering  fly. 

Ceratum  Ceta^cei.  Ceratum  spermaceti;  cera- 
tum album.     Spermaceti  cerate. 

Ceratum  Con'ii.     Hemlock  cerate. 

Ceratum  Plum^bi  Aceta^tis.  Unc/uen^tum 
eerua^soe  acetif'tce.     Cerate  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Ceratum  Plum'bi  Carbona'tis.  Cerate  of 
carbonate  of  lead. 

Ceratum  Plum^bi  Compos'' /'turn.  Ceratum 
Uthar^gyrl  aceta'li  compositum.  Compound 
cerate  of  lead. 

Ceratum  Resi^ncs.  Ceratum  resinoe  flavoe; 
ceratum  cWrlnum.     Resin  cerate.     See  Basii,i- 

CON. 

Ceratum  Sabi'nae.     Savine  cerate. 

Ceratum  Sapo'nis.     Soap  cerate. 

Ceratum  Sim^plex.  Simple  cerate.  It  is 
prepared  by  melting  together  eight  parts  of 
lard  and  four  of  white  wax,  and  stirring  until 
cool.     Mild  and  emollient  to  inflamed  sui-faces. 


Cerau^nion.  From  Kepawog,  thunder,  a 
thunderbolt.     A  meteoric  stone. 

Cerca^riae.  From  nepKo^,  a  tail.  A 
family  of  infusorial  animalcules,  having  an 
enlarged  body  with  a  slender,  tail-like  append- 
age, one  of  the  most  curious  of  which  is  found 
in  salivary  calculus.  Indeed  M.  Ma,ndl  asserts 
that  the  tartar  of  the  teeth  consists  of  nothing 
more  than  a  deposit  of  the  skeletons  of  dead 
infusoria,  agglutinated  together  by  dried 
mucus,  very  similar  to  certain  earths,  which, 
according  to  M.  Ehrenberg,  are  composed 
almost  wholly  of  fossil  infusoria. 

If  the  theory  of  M.  Mandl  were  correct, 
tartar  would  be  deposited  upon  all  teeth  alike. 
But  this  is  not  the  fact.  Some  teeth,  as  the 
lower  incisors  and  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
molars  of  both  jaws,  and  particularly  the  up- 
per, are,  by  far,  more  liable  to  have  it  deposited 
on  them,  than  any  of  the  other  teeth.  The 
infusoria  found  in  salivary  calculus  are  doubt- 
less generated  in  the  mucous  fluid  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  always  mixed  more  or  less  abundantly 
with  this  substance  as  it  is  deposited  upon  the 
teeth.  It  is  in  this  way  that  their  presence  in 
the  tartar  of  the  teeth  is  to  be  accounted  for. 

Cercll^nos.  Cerchnus.  From  Kspxo),  to 
be  hoarse.     Wheezing. 

Cer^cis.  A  sort  of  pestle.  Also,  the 
radius. 

Cerco^sis.  From  kepkoc,  a  tail.  A  term 
applied  in  Pathology  to  elongation  of  the  clito- 
ris ;  also  to  polypus  of  the  uterus.  The  clito- 
ris. 

Ce^rea.  From  cera,  wax.  The  cerumen 
aurium,  or  wax  of  the  ear. 

Cerea^lia.  From  Ceres,  the  goddess  of 
harvest.  Those  species  of  Oi^amineoe,  as  wheat, 
corn,  barley,  and  rye,  from  the  seeds  of  which 
bread  or  any  nutritious  substance  is  made. 

Cereljelli^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

CerebeFIum.  Diminutive  of  cerebrum. 
The  little  brain,  which  is  that  portion  of  the 
medullary  mass  of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium 
situated  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  occipital 
fossse,  below  the  tentorium.  It  is  divided  by  a 
septum  into  a  right  and  left  lobe,  and,  like  the 
other  part  of  the  brain,  is  composed  of  cortical 
and  medullary  matter. 

Cer^ebral.  Cerebra'lis ;  from  cerebrum, 
the  brain.  Belonging  to  the  brain.  Similar 
to  the  brain. 

Cerebral  Apophysis,     The  pineal  gland. 

Cerebral  Arteries.    The  arteries  of  the  brain. 
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There  are  three  on  each  side,  namely,  the 
anterior,  or  artery  of  the  corpus  callosum,  the 
middle,  or  arterior  sylviana,  and  the  posterior,  or 
posterior  and  inferior.  The  first  two  are  fur- 
nished by  the  internal  carotid,  and  the  other 
by  the  vertebral. 

Cerebral  filer  v as.  The  nerves  which  arise 
within  the  cranium. 

Cer^ebric  Acid.  A  phosphorized  acid 
found  in  tlie  fatty  matters  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system. 

Cerebriforni.     Encephaloisd. 

Cere^brin,  or  Cere^brine.  Cerebrum, 
brain.  A  reddish,  fatty  substance  found  in  the 
brain. 

Cerebri^tis.     Inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Cere^bro-Spi^nal.  Pertaining  to  the 
whole  of  the  cerebrum  or  brain,  and  spinal 
structure. 

Cerebrospinal  Fluid.  The  fluid  found  be- 
neath the  arachnoid  membrane  of  the  brain 
and  within  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Cerebrospinal  Meningi^tis.  A  very  fatal 
form  of  fever,  attended  with  painful  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  retraction  of 
the  head,  headache,  vertigo,  delirium,  coma, 
pain  in  back,  hyperaesthesia  of  the  skin,  &c. 

Cerebro-Spinants.  Narcotics  have  been  so 
called  from  their  efiects  upon  the  cerebro-spinal 
system. 

Cere^brum.  The  greater  part  of  the 
brain.  "  The  cerebrum  is  divided  into  a  right 
and  left  hemisphere,  vertically  separated  from 
each  other,  and  inferiorly  into  six  lobes — two 
anterior,  two  middle,  and  two  posterior — situ- 
ated within  the  cranium,  and  surrounded  by 
the  dura  and  pia  mater  and  tunica  arachnoides. 
It  is  composed  of  a  cortical  substance,  which  is 
external,  and  a  medullary,  which  is  internal. 
It  hasthi'ee"  distinct  "  cazjiiies,  called  wjifrides  ; 
two  anterior,  or  lateral,  which  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  the  septum  lucidum,  and  in 
each  of  which  is  the  choroid  plexus,  formed  of 
blood-vessels ;  the  third  ventricle  is  a  space 
between  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum. 
The  principal  prominences  of  the  brain  are 
the  corpus  callosum,  a  medullary  eminence, 
conspicuous  upon  laying  aside  the  hemispheres 
of  the  brain ;  the  corpora  striata,  two  striated 
protuberances,  one  in  the  anterior  part  of  each 
lateral  ventricle  ;  the  thalami  nervorum  optico- 
rum, two  whitish  eminences  behind  the  for- 
mer," from  "  which  the  optic  nerves"  were 
said  to  originate ;  the  corpoiu  quadrigemina, 
four    medullary    projections,    called    by    the 


ancients  nates  and  testes  ;  a  little  cerebral 
tubercle  lying  upon  the  nates,  called  the  ptnecd 
gland ;  and,  lastly,  the  crura  cerebri,  two  me- 
dullary columns,  which  proceed  from  the  basis 
of  the  brain  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
cerebral  arteries  are  branches  of  the  carotid 
and  vertebral  arteries.  The  veins  terminate 
in  sinuses,  which  return  their  blood  into  the 
internal  jugulars.  The  use  of  the  brain  is  to 
give  oflTnine  pairs  of  nerves,  and  the  spinal 
marrow,  from  which  thirty-one  more  pairs 
proceed,  through  whose  means  the  various 
senses  are  performed  and  muscular  motion  ex- 
cited." The  brain  "  is  also  considered  as  the 
organ  of  the  intellectual  functions." 

"  Vauquelin's  analysis  of  the  brain  is  in  100 
parts ;  80  water,  4.53  white  fatty  matter,  0.7 
reddish  fatty  matter,  7  albumen,  1.12  osmazome, 
1.5  phosphorus,  5.15  acids,  salts,  and  sulphur."* 

Cere'brum  Elongatum.  Medulla  oblongata 
and  medulla  spinalis. 

Cerelee^iim.  From  kt^poq,  wax,  and 
elamv,  oil.  Cerate  composed  of  wax  and  oil. 
Also,  oil  of  tar. 

Cere''olus.     A  bougie  made  of  wax. 

Ce'reus.  From  cera,  wax.  Having  a 
waxy  appearance  or  texture. 

Ce^ria.  From  cereus,  soft,  pliant.  The 
flat  worms  found  in  the  intestines. 

Cer''ic  Acid.  Cera,  wax.  An  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  fixed  alkalies  on  wax. 

Ce^rin.  Cereotic  acid.  Beeswax  consists 
of  this  acid  united  with  miriciu. 

Cer^ion.  From  ktjplov,  a  honeycomb.  A 
species  of  porrigo  ;  also,  a  honeycombed  ulcer- 
ated affection  of  the  head, 

Ce^rite.       A  silicious  oxide  of  cerium. 

Ce^rium.  Symbol,  Ce.  Atomic  weight, 
140.  A  white,  brittle  metal,  difficult  of  fusion, 
but  volatile  when  intensely  heated,  found  in  a 
Swedish  mineral  called  cerite.  The  oxalate  is 
the  only  salt  used  medicinally.  Useful  as  a 
gastric  sedative.     Dose,  gr.  iv-v. 

Ce^roma.  From  Kr/pnt;,  wax.  A  term 
applied  in  Pathology,  to  a  fatty,  waxy,  or  lar- 
daceous  tumor. 

Ceroplas^tic.  From  uripoq,  wax,  and 
Tr?M(7TLKT/  Tsxvfj,  the  art  of  the  modeller  or  car- 
ver. The  art  of  modelling  in  wax.  This  art 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  to  the  dental  surgeon 
who  is  anxious  to  preserve  a  transfer  of  the 
various  cases  of  irregularity  of  the  teeth  which 
may  come  under  his  notice,  is  particularly 
valuable. 

*  Hooper's  Med.  Diet. 
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Ceros^sic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from 
sugar-cane  wax.  . 

Cero^tuin.     Cerate. 

Ce^rous.     Waxlike. 

Cer^uline.  Indigo  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid.     Coloring  matter  of  indigo. 

Ceru^men.  From  cera,  wax.  See  Cerxj- 
MEisr  Atjrium. 

Cerumen  Au'rium.  The  unctuous  secretion, 
which  is  of  a  waxy  consistence,  found  in  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus. 

Ceru^mmoxiS.  Eelating  to,  or  having 
the  properties  of  cerumen. 

Ceruminous  Glands,  The  follicular  glands, 
situated  beneath  the  membrane  lining  the 
meatus  which  secrete  the  cerumen. 

Ceruse'.  Cerussa.  Carbonate  of  lead ; 
white  lead. 

Cerus'sa  Acetata.     Sugar  of  lead. 

Cer'vean.     The  brain ;  cerebrum. 

Cer'velet.     Cerebellum. 

Cer'vical.  Cervicalis  ;  from  cervix,  the 
neck.  Belonging  to  the  neck  ;  also,  everything 
that  concerns  it. 

Cervical  Arteries,  The  cervical  arteries  are 
three  in  number,  namely,  the  ascending,  anter- 
ior, or  superficial,  derived  from  the  inferior 
thyroid ;  the  transverse,  or  eervico-seapulare, 
given  off  from  the  axillary  arteiy ;  and  the 
posterior,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  subclavian. 

Cervical  Gan^glions.  The  three  ganglions 
of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve.  The  first 
is  situated  opposite  the  second  cervical  verte- 
bra ;  the  second,  or  middle  cervical  ganglion,  is 
opposite  to  the  interval  between  the  tifth  and 
sixth  cervical  vertebrae  ;  and  the  third,  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  first  thoracic,  is  situated 
between  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  cer- 
vical vertebra  and  the  head  of  the  first  rib. 

Cervical  Lig^amenis.  The  cervical  liga- 
ments are  two  in  number.  The  first  is  called 
the  anterior,  and  extends  from  the  basilar  pro- 
cess of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  anterior  part 
of  the  first  cervical  vertebra  ;  and  the  second  is 
denominated  the  posterior,  and  extends  from 
the  outer  occipital  protuberance  to  the  spin 
ous  process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra. 

Cervical  Nerves.  The  eight  pairs  of  nerves 
fii-st  given  off  from  the  spinal  marrow. 

Cervical  Plex^us.  The  network  of  nerves 
formed  by  the  first  three  cervical  nerves. 

Cer^vical  Veins.  These  veins  have  nearly 
the  same  distribution  as  the  cervical  arteries. 

Cervical  Ver^tebrce.  The  seven  uppermost 
vertebrae  of  the  spinal  column. 


Cervlca'lis  Descend'ens.  The  upper 
continuation  of  the  sacro-lumbalis. 

Cer'vico-Fa'cial  Nerve.  A  branch 
of  the  facial  nerve,  distributed  to  the  neck  and 
face. 

Cer'vix.  'Collum.  The  neck.  Applied 
also  to  organs  or  pai-ts,  as  the  cervix  uteri,  neck 
of  the  uterus,  &c. 

Cer'vus.     A  genus  of  ruminantia. 

Cervus  EFaphus.  The  stag,  from  the  horns 
and  hoofs  of  which  hartshorn  shavings  are  ob- 
tained. 

Cestoi'deans.  From  /ceorof,  a  girdle, 
and  eidoc,  likeness ;  ribbon-like.  The  order  of 
Sterelmintha,  or  parenchymatus  entozoa,  to 
which  tape  worm  belong-s. 

Ceta'ceiim.  Spermaceti.  From  k?i7oc, 
a  whale.  A  white,  insipid,  unctuous  substance, 
obtained  from  the  brain  of  the  spermaceti  and 
other  varieties  of  whale.  It  resembles  paraffine 
in  its  physical  properties.  Employed  as  an 
emollient. 

Cetic  Acid.  The  result  of  the  action  of 
alkalies  upon  cetine. 

Ce'tilie.     Pure  spermaceti. 

Cetra'ria  Island'ica.  Lichen  Islandicm. 
Iceland  moss.  It  is  demulcent,  nutritive,  and 
tonic.  The  dose  is  3  j  to  3  iv,  being  first  steep- 
ed in  water  holding  in  solution  some  carbon- 
ate of  potassa  to  extract  the  bitter,  and  then 
boiled  in  milk. 

Ce'trarin.  The  bitter  principle  of  Iceland 
moss. 

Cetyl.  A  hypothetical  radical  of  a  series 
of  compounds  obtained  from  spermaceti.  Its 
formula  is  CgjHgg. 

Cevad'ic  Acid.  An  acid  resulting  from 
the  action  of  potash  on  the  oil  of  the  Vei^atrum 
sabadilla. 

Cevadil'la.  See  Vekatrxjm  Sabadilla. 

Cey'lanite.  The  name  of  a  mineral  of 
an  indigo  blue  color. 

Cey'lon  Moss.  A  cryptogamic  plant 
of  the  order  Algce,  which  has  been  introduced 
in  Europe  as  an  article  of  food. 

Cliabazite''.  A  crystallized  silicate,  of  a 
faint  rose  color. 

Chaffing".  The  red  excoriations  which  oc- 
cur in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  parts,  or 
between  the  folds  of  the  skin.  Washing  in 
cold  water  and  dusting  with  zinc-powder  is  the 
best  preventive. 

Cliain  Saw.  A  saw  made  of  a  watch- 
spring,  having  serratures  on  one  side.  One 
end  is  attached  to  a  handle  and  the  other  to  a 
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hook.  It  is  used  in  the  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  lower  jaw. 

Cliala^sis.  From  ;i;aA,a«,  to  relax.  Re- 
laxation. 

ClialaS''mus.     Xalaafiog.     Eelaxation. 

Clialas^ticus.  From  ;i'aAa«,  I  relax.  A 
relaxing  medicine. 

Cliala^za.  In  Botany,  a  vascular  disk  at 
the  base  of  the  nucleus  of  an  ovule.  The  cica- 
tricula  of  the  egg.  With  the  ovologists,  the 
rhalazce  or  poles  are  the  spirally  twisted  bands 
of  the  dense  internal  layer  of  albumen  in  the 
egg,  adhering  to  the  yolk  and  extremities  of 
tlie  egg. 

Chala^zium.  From  x«AaCa,  a  hail-stone. 
A  species  of  hordeolum  or  movable  tumor  on 
the  margin  of  the  eyelid,  commonly  called  a 
stye. 

Clialcan^tlimn.  From  ja?.«of,  brass, 
and  avOog,  a  flower.  Red  calcined  vitriol,  or 
the  flowers  of  brass. 

Clialcecl^ony.  A  mineral,  so  called  from 
having  been  found  by  the  ancients  in  Chalce- 
(lon,  in  Asia  Minor,  supposed  to  be  pure  silica 
with  a  little  water. 

Clial^cites.  Colcothar,  or  the  red  oxide 
of  iron. 

ClialcoFdeiun  Os.  The  cuneiform 
bone  of  the  foot. 

Chalk.  A  calcarous  earth  of  a  white  color. 
( 'arbonate  of  lime.     See  Cbeta. 

Chalk,  Black.  Drawing  slate,  used  in  crayon 
drawing. 

Chalk,  Red.  A  clay,  colored  with  oxide  of 
iron. 

Chalk-Stone.  Earthy  concretions  found  in 
the  hands  and  feet  of  persons  aflPected  with 
gout. 

•  Clialyb^eate.  Chalybeatus;  iromchalybs, 
iron  or  steel.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  iron.  Any 
medicine  into  which  iron  enters,  as  chalybeate 
mixture,  pills,  waters,  &c. 

Chalybeate  Waters.  Any  mineral  water  con- 
taining iron. 

Clial'ybs.  From  Chalybes,  a  people  of 
Pontus,  who  dug  iron  out  of  the  earth.  Acies 
steel,  or  the  protocarburet  of  iron.  In  its  me- 
dicinal virtues,  steel  does  not  differ  from  iron. 

Chalybs  Rub/go.     Subcarbonate  of  iron. 

Chalybs  Tartarizatus.  Ferrum  tartarizatum. 
Tartrate  of  iron  and  potash. 

Cliamaeuie^luui.    See  Anthemis  No- 

BILIS. 

Cliani'bar.     Magnesia. 
Cham'lber.      Camera;   a  term  employed 
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iu  Anatomy,  in  speaking  of  the  eye,  in  which 
there  are  two  chambers,  an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
terior. The  space  before  the  iris  is  termed  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  that  behind  it  is  the 
posterior. 

Cliame^leon  Miii^eral.  A  compound 
of  manganesic  acid  and  potash,  presenting  a 
variety  of  tints  when  dissolved  ill  water. 

Cliaill''oinile  Drops.  Alcoholic  spirits, 
impregnated  with  essential  oil  of  chamomile. 

Chamomile  Flow'ers.  The  flower  heads  of 
the  Antliemvi  nobilis.  They  possess  mild  tonic 
properties,  and  in  large  quantities  act  as  an 
emetic.     They  are  also  valuable  as  a  febrifuge. 

Chamomile,  German.  See  Matricaria 
Chamomilla. 

Chamomile,  Wild.     See  Anthemis  Cotula. 

Cliamomil^la.     Chamomile. 

Chan^cre.  From  KapmvoQ,  cancer.  A 
sore  resulting  from  the  direct  application  of 
the  venereal  poison  to  any  part  of  the  body. 
It  is  almost  always  seated,  in  men,  on  the  penis. 
The  term  is  never  applied  to  sores  occurring  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  from  absorption  or 
general  contamination  of  the  system.  The 
French  apply  the  word  chancre  to  cancerous 
ulcers,  and  malignant  aphthos  of  children. 

Cliapinaii's  Mixtui'e.  Copaiva  Bal., 
Sp.  JEtheris  Nitrici,  da  §  ss ;  Pulv.  Acacia, 
^ij;  Saecharum  3J  ;  Destill.  aquse,  ^iv;  Sp. 
Lavendulae  Compositus,  ^  ij.  Misce.  Dose 
^  ss,  three  times  a  day.  A  remedy  much  used 
in  gonorrhoea. 

Cliar^actei*.  XapaiiTTfp,  a  mark  of  im- 
pression. In  Oeneral  Medicine  the  term  is  used 
synonymously  with  stamp  or  appearance.  Thus, 
"  a  disease  is  of  unfavorable  character,"  or  "  has 
a  bilious  character,"  &c.  In  Dental  Surgery  it 
is  applied  to  the  appearances  which  the  teeth 
present  in  their  physiological  and  pathological 
conditions.  It  has,  also,  the  same  signification 
when  applied  to  the  gums. 

Cliaracteristics  of  the  Teeth.  See 
Teeth,  Characteristics  of. 

Charan^tia.     Momordica  elaterium. 

Char^coal.  Carbon.  An  impure  form  of 
carbon,  obtained  by  burning  wood  with  imper- 
fect access  of  air,  or  exposing  it  to  a  strong 
heat  in  a  distilling  apparatus  composed  of  cyl- 
inders of  iron,  so  constructed  that  the  volatile 
product  may  be  collected.  Among  this  there  v/ill 
be  a  certain  proportion  of  tar  and  pyroligneous 
acid,  or  impure  vinegar.  This,  when  it  is 
wished  to  procure  a  pure  article,  should  be  suf- 
fered to  escape,  while  the  re-absorption  of  the 
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crude  vapor  should  be  prevented,  by  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  tlie  interior 
cjdinders  and  the  apparatus  used  for  condens- 
ing the  pyroligneous  acid,  after  the  removal  of 
the  fire  from  the  furnace. 

The  charcoal  obtained  for  common  purposes, 
as  fuel,  &c.,  is  made  from  wood,  piled  up  in  the 
shape  of  a  pyramid,  covered  with  earth,  with  a 
few  air-holes,  but  which,  as  the  pile  becomes 
well  lighted,  are  closed.  In  this  way  the  wood 
is  deprived  of  its  volatile  parts  and  converted 
into  a  black,  brittle,  porous  substance,  called 
charcoal,  but  retaining  the  shape  of  the  vege- 
table from  which  it  is  obtained. 

Charcoal,  Animal.  The  carbonaceous  residue 
of  bones  or  of  blood,  usually  the  former.  Ani- 
mal charcoal,  bone  charcoal,  and  ivory  black, 
are  names  applied  to  bones  calcined  or  convert- 
ed into  charcoal  in  a  close  vessel.  It  is  also 
prepared  by  calcining  dried  blood,  horns,  hoofs, 
pieces  of  hides,  &c.,  in  contact  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  washing  the  calcined  mass  with 
water.  It  is  used  to  decolorize  vegetable  prin- 
ciples, such  as  gallic  acid,  quinina,  veratria,  &c, 

CbarHatan.     A  medical  impostor  ;  a  quack. 

Cliar^pie.     Scraped  linen  or  lint. 

Cliaser.  A  dental  instrument  made  of 
steel,  copper  or  bone,  for  forming  swaged 
vacuum-cavities  in  dental  plates. 

CIias''me.  From  x'^'-'^^^  to  gape.  Yawn- 
ing ;  gaping. 

Chattering-  of  the  Teeth.  Dentmm 
crepitus  ;  Odontosynerisnius  ;  daquement.  A  phe- 
nomenon resulting  from  tremor  of  the  muscles  of 
the  inferior  maxilla,  and  commonly  dependent 
on  rigor  arising  from  cold  or  mental  emotion. 

Cheek.  The  side  of  the  face,  extending 
from  the  lower  eyelid  to  the  base  of  the  jaw, 
and  from  the  nose  and  commissure  of  the  lips 
to  the  ear;  composed  of  fat,  areolar  tissue, 
muscles,  etc. 

Cheek-bone.     Malar  bone. 

Cheek  Distender.  An  appliance  for  distend- 
ing the  cheeks  of  a  patient  during  operations 
on  the  teeth,  and  to  reflect  light.  It  is  made 
of  spring  wire,  to  which  are  attached  polished 
nickel-plated  cheek  pieces. 

Cheese.  Ca'seus.  The  coagulum  of  milk 
compressed  into  a  solid  mass. 

Cheil.     Lip ;  used  as  a  prefix. 

Cheili''tis,  or  Chilitis.  From  x^'-'^-o?,  a 
lip.     Inflammation  of  the  lips. 

Cheiloc^ace.  f'rom  x^'''^"?,  a  lip,  and 
Kft/cof,  evil.  Swelling  and  induration  of  the 
lip,  but  without  suppuration. 


Cheilocarcino^ma.  From  ,r«'''^''Cj  a  lip, 
and  KapKcvujua,  cancer.     Cancer  of  the  lip. 

Cheiloii^cus.     A  swelling  of  the  lip. 

Cheiloplas^tice.  C/iibplasty  ;  from  A'C'-'^ff, 
a  lip,  and  Tr'AaffriKoc,  forming.  The  operation 
for  an  artificial  lip. 

CheiFos.    The  lip. 

Cheiria^ter.  From  x^t^P,  the  hand,  and 
larpnc,  a  physician.     A  surgeon. 

Cheiris^ma.  From  ;tsVso/^«',  to  labor 
with  the  hand.  Any  manual  operation ;  the 
act  of  touching  or  handling. 

Cheirix^is.  From  ;i'efpow//ew,  to  labor 
with  the  hand.     Surgery  in  all  its  branches. 

Cheironoiii^ia.  From  x^tf>ovo/ieu),  I  ex- 
ercise with  the  hands.  An  exercise  consisting 
in  using  the  hands,  as  in  the  exercise  with  the 
dumb-bells. 

Cheirop^tera.  Hand  wing  ;  the  bat  tribe 
of  animals. 

Che''la.  X7;?i,77,  forceps ;  from  ;^£w,  to  take. 
A  bifurcated  probe  used  for  the  extraction  of 
nasal  polypi.  Applied  also  to  a  fissure  in  the 
feet,  and  to  the  claws  of  a  crab 

Chemise.     Chaps  or  cracks  in  the  skin. 

Che^loicl.  Cheloi^des.  From  x^^''^i',  a  tor- 
toise, and  El  (5or,  a  form.  Applied  to  a  skin  disease. 

Chelo^ne.  XeAuvti.  a  tortoise.  A  term 
applied  in  Surgery  to  an  instrument  for  extend- 
ing a  limb,  because  the  slowness  of  its  motion 
resembles  that  of  a  tortoise.  Also,  a  genus  of 
plants. 

Chelo^nion.  From  jsAwv??,  a  tortoise, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 
A  hump  or  gibbosity  of  the  back. 

Che^lys.     XsAwf,  the  chest.    The  thorax. 

Chelys^cion.  From  x^'^'^?,  the  chest.  A 
dry,  hacking  cough,  attended  with  soreness  of 
the  muscles  of  the  chest. 

Chemi^cal.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  chem- 
istry. 

Chemical  Affinity,  or  Attraction.  The  force 
which  draws  dissimilar  particles  of  matter  to- 
gether, causing  them  to  combine  and  form  new 
bodies  endowed  with  new  properties.  It  acts 
only  at  insensible  distances. 

Chemical  Formula.  A  symbolic  expression 
of  a  chemical  compound ;  but  in  the  composi- 
tion of  chemical  formulae,  algebraic  representa- 
tions are  employed. 

Chemical  Nomenclature.  The  technical 
terms  appropriated  to  chemistry. 

Chemical  Symbols.  The  abbreviations  used 
to  designate  the  elements  and  radicals.  See 
Equivalents,  Chemical. 
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Chemico-HistoFogy.  The  doctrine 
of  the  organic  chemistry  and  morphology  of 
tissue. 

Chem^'ist.  One  versed  in  chemistiy. 
Cliemis^try.  A  word  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic,  chema,  a  secret.  It  is 
defined  by  Brande  to  be  "  a  department  of 
science  the  objects  of  which  are  to  investigate 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  elements  of 
matter,  and  their  mutual  actions  and  combina- 
tions ;  to  ascertain  the  proportions  in  which 
they  unite,  and  the  modes  of  separating  them 
when  united ;  and  to  inquiz-e  into  the  laws  and 
powera  which  preside  over  and  affect  these 
agents." 

Cliemo^sis.  From  ;^^aa'w,  to  gape,  or 
from  X'^^f^oC,  a  humor.  Inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  characterized  by  disten- 
sion of  "its  vessels  and  the  formation  of  an 
elevated  ring  arouud  the  cornea. 

Clieuopo-'diliiii.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Chenopodiaceae. 

Chenopodium  AmbrosioFc/es.  Mexico  tea; 
Spanish  tea.  This  species  of  chenopodium  is 
said  to  have  been  used  with  advantage  in 
chorea. 

Chenopodium  Anthelmin'ticum.  Chenopodium- 
Wormseed  ;  Jerusalem  oak ;  stinkweed.  The 
fruit  of  this  plant  is  celebrated  for  its  anthel- 
mintic properties.  Dose  of  the  oil  for  children^ 
gtt.  iij  to  vj  ;  for  adults,  gtt.  vj  to  xx. 

Chenopodium  Bonus  Henri^cus.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  English  mercury. 

Che^oplastic  Base.  A  plate  made  of 
cheoplastic  metal,  adapted  to  a  portion  of  the 
alveolar  ridge  deprived  of  natural  teeth,  and  to 
be  supplied  with  an  artificial  substitute.  Dr. 
A.  A.  Blandy  is  the  patentee  of  this  method. 
See  Harris's  Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

Cheoplastic  Metal.  An  alloy  composed  of 
tin,  silver  and  bismuth,  with  a  small  trace  of 
antimony ;  and  firet  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  dental  profession  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Blandy  in 
1857. 

Cheoplastic  Process.  The  manner  of  mount- 
ing artificial  teeth  upon  a  plate  composed  of 
the  alloy  known  as  cheoplastic  metal.  For 
process,  see  Harris's  Prin.  and  Prac.  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Cheoplastic  Teeth.  Artificial  teeth  made  ex- 
pressly for  cheoplastic  work.  They  are  not 
provided  with  platina  pins,  but  have  holes  or 
dovetail  grooves  into  which  the  metal  runs, 
retaining  them  securely  to  the  base. 

Cher^ry.     The  fruit  of  the  Prunus  cerasus. 


Cherry-Laurel.  See  Peunus  Laueo- 
Cerasus. 

Che^sis.  A  frequent  desire  to  evacuate 
the  bowels. 

Cliest^niit.     See  J3sculus  and  Fagxis. 

Chestnut,  Horse.     See  JilscuLus  Hippocas- 

TANUM. 

Chevaucliement.  A  French  word, 
signifying,  in  General  Surgery,  the  ridihg  of  , 
the  extremities  of  a  fractured  bone  on  each 
other;  and  in  Dental  Surgery,  defective  ar- 
rangement of  the  teeth,  consisting  in  the  grad- 
ual displacement  of  a  cuspid  or  incisor,  which 
assumes  a  position  in  front  of  the  dental  arch 
and  obliquely  across  one  of  the  adjoining  teeth. 
See  Irregularity  of  the  Teeth. 

Chevestre.  Chevastre.  A  double-headed 
roller,  applied  round  the  head,  the  middle  sup- 
porting the  chin,  in  cases  of  fracture  or  luxa- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw.  It  has  received  the 
names  of  simple,  double,  and  oblique,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied.  This 
bandage,  however,  has,  to  some  extent,  been 
superseded  by  one  contrived  by  Mr.  Fox.  See 
Fox's  Bandage. 

Clli'a.  Chia  terra ;  from  Chios,  the  island 
where  it  was  originally  found.  A  variety  of 
white  earth,  formerly  used  for  burns. 

Chia^dus.     Furunculus. 

Chias^uia.  From  X'-"'^^,  to  make  the 
letter  X ;  chiasm.  The  crossing  of  the  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve ;  also  the  crucial  union  of 
parts. 

Chias^ter.     See  Iviaster. 

Cllias^tolite.  A  mineral  having  some 
resemblance  to  tlie  steatite. 

Cliias^tos.  A  crucial  bandage,  so  called 
because  it  resembles  the  letter  X. 

Chick^en-Pox.     See  Varicella. 

Cbicot.     Stump  (of  a  tooth). 

Chicotin.  The  bitter  powder  or  juice  of 
colocynth. 

Chig're.  Chiggre,  chegre,  chique.  From 
the  Spanish,  chiquito,  small.  A  small  insect  of 
the  Southern  States  and  the  West  Indies,  which 
penetrates  the  skin,  causing  slight  inflamma- 
tion and  intolerable  itching. 

CLiFblain.  Pernio  ;  bugan^tia  ;  erythe^ma 
pernio ;  from  chill,  cold,  and  Main,  a  pustule. 
Erythematous  inflammation  of  the  feet,  hands, 
or  other  part  of  the  body,  resulting  from  ex- 
posure to  cold.  Chilblains  are  prevented  by 
accustoming  the  parts  to  exposure  ;  and  are 
treated  by  stimulant,  terebinthinate,  and  bal- 
samic washes,  ointments,  and  liniments. 
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Child-Bed  Fever.     Puerperal  fever. 

Cllild^birth..     Parturition. 

Clli^lo.  From  A'S'^f^f,  a  lip.  A  word  used 
as  a  prefix. 

Clli^loil.  CheVlon  ;  cheili^tis,  from  ;ifeiAof,  a 
lip.     Inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  lip. 

CllilliaplliFa.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Pymlacece. 

Chimaphila  Umbel'lata.  Chimaphila,  U.  S. 
Pipsissewa ;  winter  green ;  ground-holly.  The 
fresh  leaves  have  a  fragrant  odor,  and  a  bitter- 
ish, astringent,  and  aromatic  taste.  They  are 
diuretic,  astringent,  and  tonic.  Dose,  Oj  of 
decoction  in  24  hours. 

Chi^mia.     Chemistry. 

Clliniia^ter.  From  X'^l^'-^-,  chemistry,  and 
larpn^,  a  physician.  One  who  applies  the  sci- 
ence of  chemistry  to  medical  jDurposes. 

Chimney-Sweepers'  Cancer.  Can- 
cer of  the  scrotum. 

Chi^niog'ene.  Cold  generator.  A  liquid 
produced  by  Dr.  Vanderweyde  in  experiment- 
ing with  the  highly  volatile  and  gaseous  pro- 
ducts of  distillation,  which  he  proposes  to  use 
as  an  improved  substitute  for  rhigolene,  ether, 
etc.,  in  producing  local  anaesthesia.  It  boils  at 
any  desired  degree  of  temperature,  say  at  60°, 
50°,  40°,  or  even  at  30°  Fahr.,  causing  by  its 
evaporation  the  most  intense  cold. 

Chi^na  Glaze.  A  blue  frit  composed  of 
ten  parts  glass,  two  parts  lead,  and  three  of 
blue  calx. 

China  Nova.  A  variety  of  red  bark,  the 
product  of  Cinchona  oblongifolia. 

China  Root.  The  root  of  the  Smilax  China. 
It  has  the  same  properties  as  Sarsaparilla. 

Chin^aroth.  A  red  substance,  deposited 
froni  cinchona  tannin,  on  the  absorption  of 
oxygen. 

Chinchi^na.     See  Cinchona. 

Chin^coug-h.     Pertussis. 

Chini^num.     See  Quinina. 

Chinioid^ine.  Chinoidine;  chiniodina; 
from  China,  cinchona.  A  substance  separated 
from  cinchona,  supposed  to  be  an  alkaloid,  and 
to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  quinina,  cinchona, 
and  a  peculiar  resinous  matter.  It  is  really 
impure  quinina. 

Cliinovan^tina.  Au  alkaloid  of  cin- 
chona ovata. 

Chip  Blower.     A  warm  air  blow-pipe. 

Chir.     The  hand ;  a  prefix. 

Chii°oni''uin.  A  malignant  ulcer,  with 
callous  edges,  difficult  to  cure. 

Cllirop^odist.      From   x^^P,   the    hand. 


and  TToi'f,  the  foot.  One  whose  profession  is 
to  remove  corns  and  bunions  from  the  feet. 

Chirothe^ca.  From  x^'P,  the  hand,  and 
i???/c7;,  a  sheath.  A  bandage  applied  in  spiral 
turns,  so  as  to  envelop  the  hand  and  fingers. 

Chiriir^g-eon.     A  surgeon. 

Cllirui*''g'ia.  From  x^i-P,  the  hand,  and 
ep}ov,  a  work.     Surgery. 

Chirur^gical.     Pertaining  to  surgery. 

Chirurgien  Dentiste.  Surgeon  den- 
tist. 

Chli^aros.  Slight  fevers,  in  which  the 
heat  is  not  great. 

Clilias^ma.  A  tepid  and  moist  fermen- 
tation. 

Chloas^ma.  Chloasma  fseudo^orrigo. 
Liver  spots.  Blotches  on  the  skin,  of  irreg- 
ular shape  and  yellowish-brown  hue. 

Chlorace^tic  Acid.  A  modification  of 
acetic  acid,  in  which  three  atoms  of  chlorine 
take  the  place  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Chloraluni.     See  Chlokide  of  AiiUM- 

INXJM. 

Clllorace^tyl.     A  modification  of  acetyl. 

C,Cl3. 

Chlc'ral.  A  dense,  oily,  colorless,  pun- 
gent-smelling liquid,  C4HClaOH2,  or  C^ClgOH, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  gas  on 
anhydrous  alcohol. 

Chloral,  Hydrate  of.  Formula:  CjHCl.A 
Chloral,  mixed  with  water,  becomes  the  Hy- 
drate of  Chloral,  and  then  exists  in  the  form 
of  a  white  solid  substance,  with  a  pungent, 
peculiar  odor,  resembling  that  of  a  dry  melon. 
It  is  only  in  the  form  of  the  hydrate  that 
Chloral  is  employed  in  medicine.  It  is  hyp- 
notic and  anaesthetic.  The  average  dose  for 
an  adult  is  gr.  xxx  to  Ix.  As  a  general  rule, 
gr.  xxx  of  the  hydrate  is  equal  in  effects  to 
gr.  j  of  opium.  For  children,  gr.  vij  will  suf- 
fice, and  for  adults  gr.  xxv  to  xxx,  where 
short  intervals  of  sleep  are  required.  In  pois- 
oning by  Chloral,  strychnia  acts  as  a  speedy 
and  complete  antidote.  See  Hydrate  of 
Chloeal. 

Chlo^raniid,  or  Chlo^ralainide. 

Formula:  CCI3CH  j  j^jjqjjq 

A  hypnotic.  It  is  chemically  a  union  of 
chloral  anhydride  with  formamide.  It  occurs 
in  colorless,  odorless,  non-caustic  crystals,  of  a 
sopiewhat  bitter  taste,  melting  at  239°  F.,  and 
soluble  in  from  9  to  14  parts  of  cold,  and  less 
of  warm  water,  and  in  1  part  of  absolute  and 
IJ  parts  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol.     It  induces 
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an  apparently  natural  sleep,  commencing  in 
from  5  to  3  hours,  and  lasting  from  6  to  10 
hours.  The  dose  varies  from  15  to  60  grains. 
Thirty-grain  doses  are  generally  employed. 

Chloran'tlliiS.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Chloranthacece ;  allied  to  PiperaeecB. 
It  is  a  most  powerful  stimulating  agent. 

Chloras'lliao     Chlorosis. 

Clilo'rate.  A  compound  of  chloric  acid 
with  a  salifiable  base. 

Chlorate  of  Potassa.  Potassae  chloras ;  which 
see. 

ClilO''ric  Ether.  A  compound  obtained 
by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  alcohol 
to  saturation  and  distilling  the  product.  See 
Ethyl  Chloeibe. 

Clllo'ride.  A  compound  of  chlorine  with 
different  bodies. 

Chloride  of  Aluminium.  Aluminii  Chhridum. 
Chloralmn.  Prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over 
aluminum  and  charcoal.  Antiseptic  and  dis- 
infectant.    See  Gorgas'  Dental  Medicine. 

Chloride  of  Ammonia.  Muriate  of  Ammonia. 
NH4CI.     Dose,  gr.  j-xx.    See  Ammonia. 

Chloride  of  Gold.  See  Tebchloeide  of 
Gold. 

Chloride  of  Lime.     See  Lime,  Chloiiibe  of. 

Chloride  of  Magnesia.  Magnesii  Chloridum. 
Obtained  from  muriate  of  magnesia.  A  bitter, 
deliquescent  salt.  See  Qorgai  Dental  Medi- 
cine. 

Chloride  of  Methyl.  (CH3CI.)  It  possesses 
ansesthetie  and  analgesic  properties  ;  has  been 
employed  for  facial  neuralgia,  in  the  form  of 
spray.  It  causes  only  a  temporary  irritation 
of  the  skin. 

Chloride  of  Tin.  Stannum  Chloridum.  Ob- 
tained from  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Used 
in  form  of  injections  for  affections  of  mucous 
membranes. 

Chloride  of  Zinc.     See  Zinc. 

Clilo''rinated  Soda  Solution.     See 

SODJE  CHLORIiSrA^T^  Ll^QUOR. 

Cblo'rine.  From  x^-^^por^  green.  A  non- 
metallic  element.  At  ordinary  temperature  a 
yellowish-green  colored  gas,  of  a  disagreeable 
taste  and  strong,  suffocating  order,  exciting 
great  irritation  and  spasm  of  the  glottis  when 
inhaled,  even  in  a  diluted  state  ;  incapable  of 
supporting  combustion,  and  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  peroxide  of  manganese.  In  Dental 
Practice  it  is  employed  for  bleaching  discolored 
teeth. 

Chlorine  Water.     Aqua  chloriniL     A  solution 


of  chlorine  gas  in  water.     It  forms  a  good  an- 
tiseptic lotion. 

Clllori'odate.  A  combination  of  chlo- 
riodic  acid  with  a  base. 

Clilorio^dic  Acid.  A  compound  of 
chlorine  and  iodine. 

ClllO''rite.  An  earthy  mineral  of  various 
tints  of  green. 

Clilo'ro.  A  term  formed  from  the  Greek, 
and  used  to  indicate  a  clear,  lively  green  color. 

Clilorocar''bon.  See  Tetrachloride 
OF  Carbon. 

Clilorocarboii^ic.  An  acid  obtained 
from  chlorine  and  carbon. 

Clilo^rodyiie.  A  secret  preparation  pro- 
posed in  1848  by  Dr.  Browne,  of  India,  and 
said  by  him  to  consist  of  perchloric  acid  with 
a  new  alkaloid.  Supposed  to  contain  chloro- 
form, ether,  morphine,  cannabis  indica,  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  capsicum.  It  has  been  given 
as  an  anodyne  chiefly. 

Chlo^roform.  Formula,  CHCL.  Ter- , 
eloride  of  formyl ;  so  called  because  it  is  a  com- 
bination of  chlorine  with  formyl,  the  basis  of 
formic  acid.  A  limpid,  colorless,  volatile 
liquid,  possessing  a  fragrant,  fruit-like,  ethereal 
odor,  and  a  saccharine,  pungent  taste.  It  is 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  chloride 
of  lime  and  alcohol.  Taken  internally,  it  acts 
as  a  sedative  narcotic.  For  inhalation  the 
dose  is  a  fluid  drachm,  equivalent  to  sixty 
minims,  or  more. 

It  consists  of  two  atoms  of  carbon,  one  of 
hydrogen  and  three  of  chlorine.  Its  formula 
is,  therefore  (C2H)CL,:j,  or  FoCl3,C2H,  being 
the  expression  for  formyl,  otherwise  written 
Fo.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.480,  and  the  den- 
sity of  its  vapor  is  4.2.  It  is  uninflammable, 
and  boils  at  141°.  It  is  recommended  in 
asthma,  and  when  taken  into  the  stomach  pro- 
duces a  grateful  and  soothing  effect. 

Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  discov- 
ered that  the  vapor  of  chloroform,  when  in- 
haled, acts  as  a  powerful  anaesthetic  agent, 
producing  complete  insensibility  in  from  thirty 
seconds  to  three  or  four  minutes,  and  is  exten- 
sively used,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  producing  insensibility 
in  surgical  operations,  but  also  to  prevent  the 
pain  attending  parturition.  Its  use,  however, 
has,  in  a  number  of  instances  been  attended 
with  fatal  effects.  For  mode  of  administration 
see  Gorgas'  Dental  Medicine. 

Given  by  the  stomach,  chloroform  produces 
a  feeling  of  warmth,   followed   by  coolness, 
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owing  to  its  rapid  evaporation.  Large  doses 
act  as  a  violent  irritant-narcotic  poison.  Hy- 
podermic medication  with  chloroform  is  some- 
times practiced  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia. 
The  local  application  of  this  agent  to  the  skin 
is  not  so  irritant  as  it  is  to  mucous  membrane. 
When  the  vapor  of  chloroform  is  inhaled,  the 
effects  are  very  closely  analogous  to  those  of 
the  vapor  of  ether.  See  Ether,  Sxtlphuric. 
But  it  is  more  irritant  to  the  pharyngo-laryn- 
geal  tract  than  ether  vapor.  Dangerous  symp- 
toms are  treated  with  nitrite  of  amyl,  artificial 
respiration,  faradization  or  galvanism,  atro- 
pia,  stimulant  enemata,  and  all  the  agencies 
connected  with  etherization.  Nelaton's  method 
— inversion  of  the  patient — has  proven  suc- 
cessful when  arrest  of  the  heart's  action  is  the 
primary  and  chief  source  of  danger. 

Chloroform,  Ammoniated.  Equal  parts  of 
ammonia  in  alcohol  and  chloroform ;  antipy- 
retic and  anodyne. 

Chloroform  Liniment.  Composed  of  chloro- 
form 40,  and  soap  liniment  60  parts. 

Chloroform  Mixture.  Chloroform  8,  cam- 
phor 2,  yolk  of  egg  10,  and  water  80  parts. 
Dose,  3j  to  .^j. 

Chloroform  Mortality.     1:3000  in  500  cases. 

Chloroform  Spirit  Chloroform  10,  alcohol 
90  parts.     Dose,  HXx-^^j. 

Chloroform,  Tincture  of.     Ether,  chloric. 

Cliloroformiza^tion.  A  term  applied 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  symptons  produced  by 
the  administration  of  chloroform. 

Cllloro^llia.  From  x^^poc,  green,  and 
mna.  A  peculiar  form  of  tumor  containing  a 
yellow-green  substance,  which  takes  the  place, 
at  times,  of  muscles  and  periosteum. 

Cliloroin'eter.  An  instrument  for  esti- 
mating the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  combina- 
tion with  water,  or  a  base. 

Cliloroplise^ite.  A  mineral  which  when 
recently  broken  is  green,  but  afterwards  be- 
comes black. 

Chlc'ropliane.  A  species  of  fluor  spar, 
transmitting  a  beautiful  pale-green  light  when 
heated. 

CMc'ropliyll.  The  green  matter  of  the 
leaves  of  plants. 

Cllloro^sis.  From  x'^-^^P"?,  green.  The 
green  sickness.  A  disease  affecting  young  fe- 
males, particularly  before  menstruation,  or 
those  laboring  under  a  suppression  of  menses, 
characterized  by  languor,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  pain  in  the  loins,  fatigue,  a  pale,  green- 
ish hue  of  the  face,  a  small,  quick  pulse,  and 


sometimes  with  cedematous  swellings  of  the 
feet. 

Clilorot^ic.  Affected  with  or  pertaining 
to  chlorosis. 

Clilo^riim.     Chlorine. 

Clilo^ruret.     Chloride. 

CllOC^olate.  A  paste  prepared  from  the 
cacao-nut,  with  sugar.  It  is  a  nourishing  ar- 
ticle of  diet. 

Clioke-Danip.  A  term  applied  by  mi- 
ners to  irrespirable  gas  or  vapors  containing 
carbonic  acid. 

Cliolfe^'ima.  From  jyA?;,  bile,  and  aifxa, 
blood.  A  morbid  state  in  which  bile  is  found 
in  the  blood.     Jaundice. 

Cholee'us.     Biliary. 

Cll0^1ag"0g"Ue.  Cholagogus;  from  X'^'^'^r 
bile,  and  ayo>,  I  expel.  Purgative  medicines 
which  excite  biliary  secretions. 

Cliole.     Cholos.     Bile. 

CllO^leate.  A  combination  of  choleic 
acid  with  a  base. 

Cliolec'chysis.     Effusion  of  bile. 

ClloFecyst.     Gall  bladder. 

Cliolecysti-'tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
gall  bladder. 

Clioled^oclius.  From  X"'^'V,  bile,  and  So- 
Xoi;,  containing  or  receiving.  Eeceiving  or 
containing  bile. 

Choledochus  Ductus.  Ductus  communis  choled- 
ochm.  The  duct  which  conveys  the  bile  from 
the  liver  to  the  duodenum. 

Clioledoci^tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
choledoch  duct. 

Clloleclog"''rapliy.  CholedograpMa,  from 
Xo/ir^,  bile,  and  ypacpsiv,  to  describe.  A  descrip- 
tion of  that  which  relates  to  the  bile. 

ClioledoFog'y.  Choledologia,  from  x"''^^ 
bile,  and  ^oyoi,  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on  the 
bile. 

Cliole'ic  Acid.  Taurocholic  acid.  Bilin. 
According  to  Liebig,  that  part  of  bile  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  containing  the  bilin. 

ClioFeill.  From  X'^^'-'?,  bile.  A  mixture 
of  several  principles  of  bile. 

ClloleritllUS.  From  xo'^V  and  /1«i9or,  a 
stone.     Biliary  calculi. 

Clioleme'sia.     Vomiting  of  bile. 

Cliolepyr^'l'liine.  The  brownish-yellow 
coloring  matter  of  the  bile. 

Cliol^'er.  Bile.  Anger  was  supposed  to 
proceed  from  a  superabundance  of  bile ;  hence 
the  application  of  the  term  choler  to  anger. 

Cliol^era.  Cholera  morbus;  from  xo^'f, 
and  pew,  I  flow.     Purging  and  vomiting,  gen- 
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erally  of  bile,  with  gripings  and  spasms  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  often  in  the  legs  and 
arms.  In  the  Asiatic  cholera,  or  cholera  as- 
phyxia, the  discharges  resemble  rice-water, 
and  the  disease  is  generally  of  a  more  malig- 
nant and  fatal  character.  Its  pathology  is  but 
little  understood.  ■ 

Cholera  Infantum.     Cholera  of  Infants. 

Cliol'eric.  GholerVcus.  Belonging  to  chol- 
era morbus  or  to  the  bile. 

ClloFerine.  A  slight  diarrhea  during 
the  prevalence  of  cholera ;  a  premonitory 
symptom  of  the  disease. 

ClioFeroid.     Resembling  cholera. 

ClloloropllO^ne.  The  peculiar  voice  of 
a  patient  affected  with  cholera. 

Clloleropi'OSO^pon.  The  facial  expres- 
sion of  one  affected  with  cholera. 

Cliole^steato^ma.  XoA?;,  bile,  and  sfea- 
toma.  A  fatty  tumor,  laminated  and  pearly 
and  composed  principally  of  crystals  of  choles- 
terine. 

Clioles'teric  Acid.  A  substance  ob- 
tained by  heating  cholesterine  with  nitric  acid. 

Clioles'terine.  Chloderina;  from  X''''^'V-, 
bile,  and  avEpeoc,  solid,  or  armp,  suet.  An  in- 
odorous, pearly  white,  insipid,  shining  sub- 
stance, found  in  certain  biliary  calculi,  and  in 
nearly  all  the  animal  fluids. 

Chol^ic  Acid.  A  resinous  acid  obtained 
from  bile.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  oleic 
acid,  conjugated  with  a  radical  Cj.iHgOg,  though 
other  chemists  regard  it  as  a  nitrogenous  acid, 
and  Lowig  puts  it  among  his  hydroazocarbyls. 
The  truth  is  that  the  same  acid  has  received 
several  different  names,  and  the  cholie  acid  of 
Demarcay,  Lehman  and  other  organic  chem- 
ists is  the  cliolalic  acid  of  the  classification  of 
Lowig,  who  has  followed  Strecker.     , 

Cliolice^le.  From  xo'^Vy  bile,  and  Kfjlrj, 
a  tumor.  A  swelling  caused  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  bile  in  the  gall-duct. 

ClioFinate.  Cholinic  acid  combining  with 
a  base. 

Cliolin^ic  Acid.  A  white  flocculent  acid 
obtained  by  Berzelius  from  cholie  acid.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Lowig's  choleinic 
acid,  which  is  the  taurocholic  acid  of  Lehman. 

Cliol'ogog'ues.  Substances  which  pro- 
mote the  secretion  and  flow  of  bile,  as  mer- 
cury, manganese,  &c. 

Cliol^olitli.  CholoVithus.  Biliary  calculi 
or  gall-stone. 

Cliolo^ina.  From  ,tw''o?,  lame  or  maimed. 
Lameness  or  distortion  of  a  leg. 


Cholc'ses.  From  jo/t/.  bile.  Disease  of 
the  liver  and  spleen  generally. 

Choiidral^g"ia.     Pain  of  the  cartilages. 

Clion^drine.  A  gelatinous  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  permanent  cartilages  by  boil- 
ing ;  organic  basis  of  cartilage. 

Clioiidri^tis.  From  xo'^'^C^i^  cartilage, 
and  itis,  a  termination  signifying  inflamma- 
tion.    Inflammation  of  cartilage. 

Cliondrog'enes^ia.  Chondrogene^sis,  from 
Xovr^pog,  cartilage,  and  yeveaig,  formation.  For- 
mation of  cartilage ;  conversion  of  parts  into 
cartilage. 

Choiidrog-los^SliS.  From  joi^tfpof,  a 
cartilage,  and  y^-naan,  the  tongue.  A  fasciculus 
of  fleshy  fibres  extending  from  the  lesser  cornu 
of  the  OS  hyoides  to  the  tongue,  forming  part 
of  the  hyoglossus  muscle. 

ClioiidFOg"^rapliy.  A  description  of  the 
cartilages. 

Clion^droid.  Chondro'ides ;  from  jwv- 
Sp'":,  cartilage,  and  e<c5of,  resemblance.  Carti- 
laginous.    Resembling  cartilage. 

,  CliOildro^ina.  A  cartilaginous  growth 
in  bones. 

Clioiidro-Pliaryng-e^HS.  From  x^v- 
(Joof,  cartilage,  and  <papvy^,  the  pharynx.  The 
fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  pharynx, 
arising  from  the  lesser  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides, 
which  form  part  of  the  constrictor  medius. 

CliOil^dros.  XovSpoCj  cartilage.  A  car- 
tilage. 

Cliondro^ses.  Morbid  formation  or  con- 
dition of  cartilages. 

Clioiidrosyiides^iniis.  From  xc'^'^P"'^, 
a  cartilage,  and  awSau,  to  tie  together.  Union 
of  bones  by  means  of  a  cartilaginous  ligament. 

Cliondrot^omy.  XovSpog,  cartilage,  and 
rnjivELV,  to  cut.  Dissection  or  division  of  car- 
tilage. 

Clion^drus.     A  genus  of  sea-weeds. 

Chondrus  Crispus.  Carrageen ;  Irish  moas. 
It  possesses  demulcent  and  nutritive  qualities, 
and  has  been  used  in  pulmonary  diseases  and 
bowel  affections. 

CllO^ra.  Xwpa,  a  region.  Any  void  space, 
as  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  &c. 

Clior^da.  From  xop^V,  a  string.  The 
word  has  several  significations.  An  interstice, 
a  tendon,  an  assemblage  of  fibres ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  painful  tension  of  the 
penis. 

Chorda  Dorsa^lis.  The  rudiment  of  the  ver- 
tebral column  in  the  foetus. 

Chorda  Mag'na.     The  tendo  Achillis. 
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Chorda  Tendin'ea.  A  cord-like  tendinous 
substance  connecting  the  carnem  columnce,  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart  to  the  auricular  valves. 

Chorda  Tym^pani.  A  branch  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves  is  so  called  because  it  crosses 
the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  like  a  string  across 
the  bottom  of  a  drum. 

Chorda  VocaHes.  Vocal  cords.  The  thyro- 
arytenoid ligaments  of  the  larynx  or  of  the 
inferior  ligaments  of  the  glottis. 

Cliorclap^SUS.  Constriction  or  twisting 
of  the  intestines. 

Cliordee/  A  French  word  applied  in 
Pathology  to  a  painful,  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  penis  attending  gonorrhoea. 

Cliore'a.  Xopeia,  from  X^P"?,  a  chorus, 
which  formerly  accompanied  dancing,  A  dis- 
ease called  St.  Vitus's  dance,  characterized  by 
convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs,  resembling 
the  movements  of  a  person  dancing. 

Cho^rioii.  Xopiov,  skin,  from  x"P",  a  re- 
ceptacle.    The  second  membrane  of  the  foetus. 

Cllorioiii''tis.  Induration  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue. 

Clio'riviin.  From  xop'O" ,  skin.  The 
cutis  vera,  or  innermost  layer  of  the  skin. 

CllO^roid.  Choroideits ;  from  xoptov^  the 
chorion,  and  eahg,  resemblance.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  several  parts  because  of  their  resem- 
blance, in  the  vascularity  of  their  structure,  to 
the  chorion. 

Choroid  Membrane,  Memhrana  Ohoroides^ 
The  choroid  hmic,  a  dark  vascular  membrane  of 
the  eye,  between  the  sclerotica  and  the  retina. 

Choroid  Muscle.     Ciliary  muscle. 

Choroid  Plexus.  Plexus  choroideus.  Two 
membranous  and  vascular  duplicatures  of  the 
pia  mater,  situated  in  the  lateral  ventricle  of 
the  brain. 

Clireiii^ma.    Sputum. 

Cliri^sis.  Xpicnc  From  XP'",  I  anoint. 
Inunction.     The  anointing  of  any  part. 

Cliriste^rion.    An  ointment  or  liniment. 

Chroma.  Chroma.  Color  in  general. 
The  surface  of  the  body  ;  the  skin. 

ClU'O^inas.  A  chromate,  or  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  chromic  acid  with  salifiable 
bases. 

Cliromat^ics.  From  xp"F",  color. 
That  part  of  optics  which  treats  of  the  colors 
of  light  and  natural  objects. 

Chrome  Steel.  A  variety  of  steel  employed 
for  enamel  chisels,  which  gives  hardness  and 
strength  to  fine  cutting  edges,  and  possesses 
advantages  over  carbon  steel. 


Cliro^mic  Acid.  Acidum  Chromicum- 
Formula,  Cr  O^.  Obtained  by  mixing  bichro- 
mate of  potash  with  pure  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  the  foi-m  of  brilliant  prismatic 
crystals.  It  is  a  powerful  escharotic, 
and  its  action,  although  slow  and  gradual,  is 
deeply  penetrating.  In  Dental  Practice,  it  is 
used  as  an  escharotic  for  allaying  extreme 
sensibility  of  dentine,  and  it  is  said  that  its 
application  is  not  attended  with  pain  like 
chloride  of  zinc  and  other  escharotics,  nor  with 
any  risk  to  the  nerve,  and  that  its  effect  i.« 
almost  instantaneous.  It  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  from  two  to  five 
minutes.  Chromic  acid  is  employed  in  fung- 
ous growth  of  dental  pulp  and  gums,  and  has 
been  recommended  for  bleaching  discolored 
teeth.  It  should  be  used  with  gi-eat  care  to 
avoid  injuring  the  healthy  tissues. 

Cliromidro^sis.  Abnormal  coloration 
of  the  sweat. 

Chro^miuiii.  Symbol  Cr.  Atomic 
weight,  52.4.  From  XP"!^"-,  color,  because  it 
gives  color  to  its  combinations.  Symbol  Cr. 
Atomic  weight  52.2.  One  of  the  elements  of 
the  iron  group.  A  whitish,  brittle,  and  very 
infusible  metal,  extracted  from  the  native 
chromate  of  lead  or  iron.  By  heating  it  with 
nitre  it  is  converted  into  chromic  acid. 

Chromium,  Sesquichloride  of.  See  Sesquichlor- 
ide  of  Chromium. 

Cliroino''g"eii.  Vegetable  coloring  mat- 
ter acted  uxjon  by  acids  or  alkalies,  producing 
yellow  or  green  tints. 

Cliroinop^sia.  Chrup'sia  ;  from  xP"/^«, 
color,  and    oi/^^c,  vision.     Colored  vision. 

Cliron''ic.  Chronicus  ;  from  jpowc,  time. 
A  term  applied  to  diseases  of  long  continuance, 
and  for  the  most  part  without  fever,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  acute  diseases. 

Ciirono-Tlier^mal.  A  fanciful  notion 
that  medicines  are  electrical  in  their  action, 
erected,  as  usual,  into  a  "  system." 

Clirup^sia.  From  xpo^,  color,  and  oipi.c, 
sight.  A  disease  of  the  eye,  or  a  state  of  vision, 
in  which  a  colored  impression  is  made  on  the 
retina. 

ClU'yS.     A  prefix,  meaning  golden  yellow. 

Chrys'alis.  From  xp^'f^o^,  gold.  The  sec- 
ond or  inactive  state  of  a  metabolion  or 
changeable  insect,  embracing  the  period  when 
it  is  enclosed  in  a  transparent  covering,  which 
sometimes  reflects  a  metallic  lustre,  and  hence 
the  appellation. 

ClirysFtis,    From  ;i:/yi'aof,  gold.  Litharge. 
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ChrysobaFaiius.  From  jpi'o-of,  gold, 
and  jSaAavoc,  a  nut;  so  called  because  it  is 
yellow  before  it  is  dried.  The  nutmeg.  See 
Myeistica  Moschata. 

Chrysob^erj^l.  A  mineral  of  a  green 
color  and  vitreous  lustre. 

ChrysocoFla.  From  jpi'^of,  gold,  and 
KoA/.a,  cement.  Old  name  for  borax,  because  it 
was  employed  in  soldering  gold. 

Clirysog'O^nla.  From  XP^<^"C,  gold,  and 
yi.vn/iai,  to  become.     A  tincture  of  gold. 

Clirys^olite.  From  XP'^'^o':,  gold,  and 
A<i9of,  a  stone.     Topaz. 

Chrys^oprase.  A  silicious  mineral  of 
a  pale-green  color. 

Chrysosi>le^iiiuill.     Golden  saxifrage. 

ClirysilFcus.  From  xP'>^'^oc,  gold,  and 
e7.ku,  to  take  away.  Aqua  regia,  or  nitro- 
muriatic  acid. 

Clliir^rilS.  Bangue.  The  resinous  juice 
of  Indian  hemp.  Cannabis  Indica.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  the  East  as  a  narcotic  and  antispas- 
modic. 

Clius^ite.  A  very  fusible,  yellowish- 
green,  translucent  mineral. 

Cliyaz^ic.  Initials  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  azote.  Of,  or  belonging  to  a  combination 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Applied 
to  prussic  acid. 

Chyle.  I'v^.or,  juice.  A  nutritive  fluid  of 
a  milky  appearance,  found  in  the  lacteal  ves- 
sels of  the  mesentery,  and  in  the  thoracic  duct, 
extracted  from  the  food  by  the  absorbents  of 
the  intestines,  after  it  has  been  submitted  to 
the  action  of  digestion. 

Chylif^'erous  Vessels.  The  lacteals, 
which  carry  the  chyle  from  the  intestines  to 
the  thoracic  duct. 

Cliylifica^tion.  Chylificatio  ;  from  x^''^"^, 
and  facere,  to  make.  The  process  by  which 
the  chyle  is  formed  or  separated  from  the 
chyme,  and  absorbed  by  the  villi  of  the  small 
intestines. 

Cliylis^ma.  From  jw^^of,  juice,  an  ex- 
tract or  expressed  juice. 

Cliylog'^raphy.  From  Xvaoq,  chyle,  and 
ypacj)?!,  a  description.  A  description  of  the 
chyle,  and  of  the  parts  which  elaborate  it. 

Cliylopolet^ic.  Chylopoieti^cus  ;  from 
X^^g,  chyle,  and  noieu,  I  make.  Anything 
connected  with  the  formation  of  chyle,  as  the 
chylopoietic  viscera,  vessels,  &c. 

Cliylopo'ine.  A  term  used  by  CI.  Ber- 
nard to  express  the  active  principle  of  the 
pancreatic  juice. 


Cliylo^sis.  The  process  by  which  food 
is  changed  into  chyle.  Chylification,  or  the 
formation  of  chyle. 

Chylostag-^ma.  Distillation  or  expres- 
sion of  juice  from  solids. 

Cbylu^l'la.  From  I'^j^'^^oc,  chyle,  and  ovfjnr, 
urine.  A  discharge  of  milky  urine,  without 
any  apparent  lesion  of  the  urmary  organs. 

Cliy'lus.     Xvloc  Chyle. 

Chyme.  Chymus ;  from  ;i:«,«oc,  juice.  A 
homogeneous  mass,  formed  by  the  food  in  the 
stomach,  and  from  which,  after  it  passes  into 
the  intestines,  the  chyle  is  separated.  It  is 
formed  by  the  food  in  its  first  great  change  in 
the  process  of  digestion,  and  consists  of  the 
contents  of  the  small  intestines  after  having 
been  acted  upon  by  the  salivary,  gastric,  bili- 
ary, pancreatic,  and  intestinal  secretions. 

Cliyilli^a.     Xvfxia.     Chemistry. 

Cliyiuia^ter.     A  chemical  physician. 

Cliymiatri^a.  The  art  of  curing  diseases 
by  chemical  remedies. 

Cliyniifica^tion.  Chimifica^tio ;  from 
X'>^/^oc,  juice,  and  facere,  to  make.  The  conver- 
sion of  food  into  chyme ;  the  first  process  of 
digestion. 

Cliym'istry.     Chemistry. 

Cliyt^len,  Radix.  A  cylindrical  root, 
of  a  bitterish  taste,  brought  from  China.  The 
Chinese  hold  it  in  high  estimation  for  its 
stomachic  virtues. 

Ci^atoilie.  An  instrument  for  dividing 
pseudo-membranous  bands  in  the  rectum  or 
bladder. 

Ciba'lis.  From  cibis,  food.  Of,  or  belong- 
ing to  food. 

Ciba^tio.  From  cibis,  food.  The  act  of 
taking  food. 

Ci^bus.     Food. 

Cica''da.  A  genus  of  insects,  celebrated 
for  their  powers  of  song,  or  shrill  chirp,  em- 
bracing the  tree-hopper,  frog-hopper,  &c. 
The  manna  of  the  shops  is  the  inspissated  juice 
of  the  Fraxinus  ornus,  exuded  from  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  Cicada  orni. 

CicatrFcia/  Deformities.  Contraction  of  tis- 
sues caused  by  cicatrices. 

CicatriC'ula.  Diminutive  of  Cicatrix. 
A  small  cicatrix ;  applied  also  to  the  small 
white  speck  seen  on  the  yolk  of  the  fecundated 
egg. 

Cicatris^ant.  Cicatrisans  ;  from  cicatnzo, 
to  skin  over.  Such  applications  as  are  sup- 
posed to  dispose  wounds  and  ulcers,  to  dry  up 
and  heal. 
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CiC'atrix.  From  Cimtrizo,  to  heal  up,  or 
skin  ov&r.  A  scar  or  mark  upon  the  skin  after 
tlie  healing  of  a  wound  or  ulcer. 

Cicatviza^tion.  The  process  by  which 
a  wound  or  ulcer  cicatrizes.  The  process  of 
healing. 

Ci''cimiin  Oleum.  An  oil  obtained  from 
the  bruised  seeds  of  Jatropha  curcas,  possessing 
properties  similar  to  castor  oil. 

ClFia.  Blephar^ides.  The  eyelashes,  or 
hairs  on  the  eyelids. 

CiFiary.  CilVaris.  Belonging  to  the  eye- 
lashes. 

Ciliary  Arteries.  The  ciliary  arteries  are  di- 
vided into  short,  or  posterior,  and  anterior.  The 
first  ai'e  numerous,  and  penetrate  the  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye  near  the  optic  nerve,  and  spread 
out  upon  the  choroid  membrane,  and  supply 
the  iris  and  ciliary  processes.  They  originate 
from  the  ophthalmic  artery  in  three  or  four 
branches,  but  are  divided  into  about  twenty  by 
the  time  they  arrive  at  the  sclerotica.  The  an- 
terior ciliary  arteries  are  few  in  number,  and 
pierce  the  sclerotica  near  the  cornea,  and  are 
principally  distributed  upon  the  iris 

Ciliary  Body.  A  ring  of  the  choroid  coat  of 
the  eye,  surrounding  the  crystalline  lens  like  a 
crown  placed  behind  the  iris  and  ciliary  circle. 

Ciliary  Circle.     Ciliary  ligament. 

Ciliary  Ligament  A  grayish  ring  situated 
between  the  iris,  cornea,  and  sclerotica. 

Ciliary  Margin.     The  border  of  the  eyelid. 

Ciliary  Muscle.  That  part  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cilia. 

Ciliary  Nerves.  The  nerves  of  the  ciliary 
ligament. 

Ciliary  Processes.  The  radiated  plaits  of 
the  choroid  membrane,  which  resemble  the 
disk  of  a  radiated  flower,  lodged  in  the  depres- 
sions of  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  humor. 

CiFiary  Strias.  Pale  radiated  striae  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  ciliary  body,  so  covered 
with  pigment  as  not  to  be  seen  distinctly  till 
tliat  is  removed. 

Ciliary  Veins.  Vasa  vorticosa.  They  follow 
the  same  eouree  as  the  arteries,  and  discharge 
their  blood  into  the  ophthalmic  vein. 

Ciliary  Zone.  Ciliary  crown,  ciliary  disk.  The 
appearance,  like  the  disk  of  a  flower,  which  the 
pigment  between  the  ciliary  processes  leaves  on 
the  hyaloid  membrane. 

CiFiated.  Ciliatus.  Fringed  with  fine 
hairs  like  the  eyelashes. 

Cil^iuin.  From  cileo,  to  twinkle.  The 
eyelash,  or  eyelid. 


CiFlo.  From  eilium;  the  eyelid.  One  af- 
fected with  cillosis. 

Cillo^sis.  A  perpetual  spasmodic  trem- 
bling of  the  eyelids. 

Cimicif^uga  Racemo^sa.  Actsea  race- 
mosa ;  black  snakeroot,  a  plant  possessing  tonic, 
antispasmodic,  and  expectorant  properties. 
Dose  of  powder,  gr.  x  to  gr.  xxx. 

Ciinlcif^ugine.  Active  principle  of 
cimicifuga. 

Cinio^lia  Purpures^eens.  Fuller's 
earth. 

Cini^olite.  A  grayish-white  earth,  con- 
sisting of  silex,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and 
water.     Cimolian  earth. 

Cilia  Cina.     Cinchona. 

Cincho^na.  The  name  of  several  kinds 
of  Peruvian  bark,  the  use  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  this  circumstance : 
Some  of  the  trees  from  which  it  is  procured 
having  been  blown  by  the  wind  into  a  pool  of 
water,  they  lay  there  until  they  had  imparted 
to  it  such  a  bitter  taste  that  everybody  refused 
to  drink  it ;  but  a  person  residing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood was  seized  with  a  fever  and  not  being 
able  to  procure  other  water  to  quench  his  thirst, 
drank  of  this,  and  was  soon  completely  cured. 
This  circumstance  was  related  to  others  ill  of 
fevers,  who  drank  it  and  were  cured.  Its  use, 
however,  as  a  medicinal  agent,  did  not  become 
general  until  about  the  year  1638,  when  the 
Spanish  viceroy's  lady,  the  Countess  de  Cinchon, 
was  cured  of  fever  by  it  at  Lima,  and  hence 
the  appellation  of  Cortex  Cinchonce,  and  Pulvis 
Comitissae,  or  the  Countess's  Powder.  It  was  af- 
terwards introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Jesuits, 
among  whom  the  Countess,  on  her  recovery,  had 
distributed  it,  and  thence  arose  the  name  of 
Cortex  or  Pulvis  Jesuiticus,  Jesuit's  Bark ;  called 
also  Cardinal  de  Lugo's  Powder,  because  a  large 
quantity  of  it  was  taken  to  Borne  for  the  use 
of  the  religious  poor  by  that  charitable  prelate. 

Cinchona  is  called,  also,  cortex ;  bark ;  Peruv- 
ian hark  ;  cortex  China  ;  China  Chinchina  ;  kina  ; 
kinkina  ;  quina  quina  ;  quin-qiiina.  These  barks 
are  possessed  of  bitter,  astringent,  tonic,  and 
febrifuge  properties,  and  have  constituted  one  of 
the  most  valuable  remedies  of  the  materia  medi- 
ca,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers,  as  well 
as  other  diseases,  but  since  the  discovery  of  their 
active  principle,  quinina,  they  have  not  been 
so  much  used.     See  Gorga^  Dental  lledicine. 

Cincho'na  Alkalies.  Cinchona,  quinina  and 
aricina.  They  are  regarded  as  oxides  of  a 
common  base,  termed  quinogen. 
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Cinchona  Barks,  False.  Barks  procured  from 
trees  formerly  ranked  among  the  Oiyichonacece, 
and  distinguished  from  the  true  Peruvian  bark 
by  the  absence  of  quiniua  and  cinchonia. 

Cinchona  Flava.  Yellow  Bark,  called  in 
commerce  Calisaya  Bark.  There  are  several 
other  varieties  of  yellow  bark,  but  the  Calisaya, 
the  product  of  the  Cinchona  Lanceolata,  is  the 
most  valuable. 

Cinchona  Pallida.  Pale  Bark,  called  in  com- 
merce Loxa  Bark.  There  are  several  other 
commercial  varieties,  but  this  is  the  most  high- 
ly esteemed,  and  is  the  produce  of  the  Cinchona 
condaminea. 

Cinchona  Rubra.  Ked  Bark,  called  in  South 
America  cascarilla  roxa  and  Colorado.  This  is 
from  an  undetermined  species  of  Cinchona. 
See  Peruvian  Bark. 

Cincho^nia.  Cinchonia;  cinchonine.  The 
active  principle  of  Cinchona  lanctfolia.  An  or- 
ganic, crystalline  alkali,  of  a  white  color,  bitter 
taste,  slightly  astringent,  soluble  in  2500  parts 
of  boiling  water,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  the 
fixed  and  volatile  oils.  But  the  sulphate  of 
cinchonia,  which  is  formed  directly  from  cin- 
(thonia,  is  soluble  in  water  as  well  as  alcohol. 

Cinchon^ic  Acid.  Kinic  acid ;  an  acid 
found  in  Cinchona  barks,  and  in  the  alburnum 
of  Abies  communis. 

Cinchonic  Red.  An  insoluble  red  substance 
found  in  Cinchona  barks. 

Ciii^clionin,  or  Cin^clionine.  Cincho- 
na. A  peculiar  vegetable  principle,  or  alkali, 
discovered  in  the  Cinchona  condaminea. 

Cinciii^iius.     The  hair  on  the  temples. 

CLll''clesis.  Involuntary  winking  or  nic- 
titation. 

Cinera^riiim.     The  ash-pit  of  a  furnace. 

Ci^neres.     Plural  of  cinis,  ashes.     Ashes. 

Cineres  Clavellati.  Potassa  Impura.  Pearl- 
ash. 

Cineri^tious.  Oineritim ;  from  cinis, 
ashes.  Of  the  color  of  ashes.  Pertaining  to 
ashes.  The  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  is 
sometimes  so  called,  from  its  resemblance  to 
ashes. 

Cinet^'ica.  Kiv^r^cof,  having  the  power 
of  motion.  Diseases  affecting  the  muscles. 
Spasms. 

Cine^tus.     The  diaphragm. 

Cin^g-ulum.  From  cingo,  I  bind.  A 
girdle  applied  to  the  body  below  the  ribs ;  the 
waist. 

Cin^g-Vllus,  Cin^gule.     A  term  applied 


to  the  division  or  valley  which  separates  the 
body  of  the  canine  tooth  from  the  tubercle  on 
its  lingual  surface. 

Ci^nis.     Ashes. 

Cill^naljar.  Ilydrargyri  stdphuretum  ru- 
hrum,.  Mercuric  sulphide.  HgS.  Asulphuretof 
mercury.  It  occurs  native,  and  is  made  artifici- 
ally. The  former  appears  in  the  form  of  bril- 
liant red  crystals,  and  also  in  amorphous  mas- 
ses of  different  shades  of  red  and  brown ;  the 
latter  is  the  red  bisulphuret,  the  vermillion  of 
commerce. 

Cmnam^ic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  oil  of  cinnamon. 

Cinnamo^mimi.  From  Kinnan,  Hebrew. 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Lauracece.  Cinna- 
mon Bark,  Cassia  Bark.  A  native  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  Egypt.  It  is  au 
aromatic  stimulant,  and  astringent ;  but  is  chiefly 
used  as  an  adjunct  to  other  remedies.  Powdered 
Cinnamon  bark  forms  an  ingredient  of  some 
dentifrices.     See  Oleum  Cinnamonii. 

Cinnamomum  Cassia.  Cinnamomum  aromati- 
cum.  The  cinnamon  cassia,  which  yields  the 
cassia  lignea,  cassia  buds,  and  cassia  bark  of 
commerce. 

Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum.  The  tree  which 
yields  the  Ceylon  cinnamon,  the  Laurus  cassia 
of  the  gardens. 

Cin^iianioii.  The  bark  of  Cinnamomum 
Zeylanicum,  and  of  Cinnamomum  aromaticum. 
See  Cinnamomum. 

Cinnamon  Stone.  A  silicate  of  lime,  alumina, 
and  oxide  of  iron  ;  a  rare  mineral,  from  Cey- 
lon, of  a  hyacinth-red  color,  or  yellowish- 
brown. 

Cinnamon  Suet.  An  oily  and  waxy  product 
of  the  cinnamon  tree,  used  in  Ceylon  for  mak- 
ing candles. 

Cin^namyl.  Cinnamule.  The  hypotheti- 
cal radical  of  cinnamon  oil,  etc. 

Ci^on.  Kiuv,  a  column.  The  uvula  was 
formerly  so  called  from  its  pyramidal  shape. 

Ci^onis.  From  kiuv,  a  column.  Swelling 
and  elongation  of  the  uvula. 

Cioiii^tis.  From  luuv,  a  column,  and  itis, 
signifying  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the 
uvula. 

Cionorrlia^pliia.  Kcovic,  the  uvula,  and 
pacpv,  a  seam.  The  same  as  Staphylorrhaphy  ; 
which  see. 

Cionot^omy.     Excision  of  the  uvula. 

Cir''cinate.  To  make  a  cii-cle ;  to  com- 
pass. 

Circocc'le.     Cirsocele. 
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Clr''cillar.  Circvlaris;  from  cireulus,  a 
circle.     Having  the  form  of  a  circle. 

Cil'Cula''tioil.  Circulatio;  from  cireulus, 
a  circle,  or  from  circum,  around,  and  feire, 
latum,  to  carry.  In  Physiology,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  different  vessels  of 
the  body.  In  this  vital  action,  the  blood  is 
ejected  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  into 
the  aorta  and  taken  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
passes  into  the  veins  and  is  returned  to  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart,  which,  after  distend- 
ing to  receive  it,  contracts  and  forces  it  into 
the  right  ventricle.  Thence  it  passes  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs, 
and  brought  back  to  the  heart  by  the  pulmo- 
nary veins ;  entering  the  left  auricle,  it  is 
forced  into  the  left  ventricle,  to  be  again  con- 
veyed by  the  arteries  to  the  different*  parts  of 
the  body. 

Circula^tion,  Capillary.  The  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  minute  vessels  which  lie 
between  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  penetrate 
all  the  tissues.  The  blood,  in  its  passage 
through  these  vessels,  is  changed  from  arterial 
to  venous. 

Circulation,  Collateral.  The  passage 
of  the  blood  thi-ough  branches  and  secondary 
channels  after  it  is  arrested  through  its  princi- 
pal or  normal  route. 

Circulation,  Festal.  See  Fcetal  Circula- 
tion. 

Cir^CllliiS.  A.  circle  or  ring.  In  Anatomy, 
any  part  of  the  body  which  is  round  like  a 
circle,  as  the  cireulus  oeuli. 

Cireulus  Articuli  Vasculo'sus.  The  narrow 
vascular  border  formed  around  the  articular 
cartilages  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
subsynovial  vessels. 

Cireulus  Osseus.  The  bony  ring  of  the 
foetus,  afterwards  united  to  the  temporal  bone, 
forming  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus. 

Cireulus  Tonsilla^ris,  A  plexus  formed  by 
the  lingual  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves 
around  the  tonsil. 

Cireulus  Willisii.  The  circle  of  Willis ;  an 
anastomosis  between  the  branches  of  the  verte- 
bral and  internal  carotid  arteries  within  the 
cranim. 

Circumag'ent^es.  The  oblique  muscles 
of  the  eye. 

Circumcaiila^Jis  Membrana.  The 
conjunctiva. 

Circuincis^ion.  Cireumcisio;  from  cir- 
cumccedo,  to  cut  about.  An  operation  practised 
among  the  Jews,  consisting  in  the  removal  of 


a  portion  of  the  prepuce  of  the  infant,  by  a 
circular  operation. 

Circumduc^tion.  Clrcumductio.  See 
Peeisphalsis. 

Cii'cumdiictio^iiis  Op^ifex.  T  h  e 
worker  of  circumduction ;  an  epithet  for  the 
superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Circumflex^.  A  name  applied  to  various 
arteries  of  the  extremities. 

Circumflex^a  IFii.  An  artery  passing 
around  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  springing  from 
the  external  iliac. 

Circumflex''us.  From  circum,  around, 
and /ertts,  bent.  Bent  circularly.  In  An at'tmy, 
a  name  given  to  several  organs  of  the  body  A 
muscle  of  the  palate. 

Circumflexus  Pala'ti.  Tensor  palati.  A 
muscle  of  the  palate,  which  arises  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  velum  pendulum  palati  and 
the  semilunar  edge  of  the  os  palati,  extending 
as  far  as  the  suture  which  unites  the  two  bones. 

Circumfu^sa.  In  Hygiene,  everj^thing 
which  acts  externally  and  generally  upon  man. 

Circiungyra^tio.  From  eircumgyro,  to 
turn  round.  Turning  a  limb  around  in  its 
socket.     Vertigo. 

Circumossalis  Memtora^na.  Peri- 
osteum. 

Circumscribed.  In  Medicine,  tumors 
which  are  distinct  at  their  base  from  the  sur- 
rounding parts. 

Cirrhosis.  From  lappoc,  yellow.  A  yel- 
low coloring  matter,  sometimes  secreted  in  the 
tissiies,  owing  to  a  morbid  process.  Also,  a 
disease  of  the  kidneys. 

Cirrhosis  Hepa^tis.  Oranulatecl,  tuberculated, 
and  hobnailed  liver.  It  is  dependent  upon  re- 
pletion of  the  terminal  extremities  of  the 
biliary  ducts  with  bile,  together  with  altered 
nutrition  of  the  intervening  parenchyma,  by 
which  the  liver  becomes  smaller,  atrophied. 

Cirsoce^le.  From  Kipaog,  a  dilated  vein, 
and  K^M,  a  tumor.  Morbid  enlargement  of  the 
spermatic  vein. 

Cirsom^pliaUlS.  From  Kipaog,  a  dilated 
vein,  or  varix,  and  ofiqta'ko^,  navel.  Varicose 
condition  of  the  veins  surrounding  the  navel. 

Cirsoplitlial^mia.  From  Kipaog,  and 
o^^aX/j-Qc,  the  eye.  A  varicose  condition  of 
the  vessels  of  the  eye. 

Cirsos.  Kipaoc ,  from  Kipaou,  to  dilate.  A 
morbid  distension  of  any  part  of  a  vein.  A 
varix. 

Cirsot^omy.     From  KipaoQ,  a  varix,  and 
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rnuij,  an  incision.  The  removal,  by  incision, 
of  varices. 

Cis^'ta.     From  KEi/ini^  to  lie.     A  cyst. 

Cister^na.  From  cista,  a  cyst.  Parts  of 
the  body  which  serve  as  repositories  for  fluids. 
The  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  is  also  so 
called. 

Cis^tus.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Cistacece. 

Cistus  Creticus.  The  plant  from  which  the 
ladanum  is  obtained ;  a  gum  resin  which 
exudes  from  the  leaves. 

Cit^rate.     A  salt  of  citric  acid. 

Citrate  of  Ammonia.  Ammonia  citras.  A 
salt  formed  by  neutralizing  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  with  citric  acid. 

Citrate  of  Potash.  A  salt  formed  by  evapo- 
rating to  dryness  a  solution  of  citric  acid,  satu- 
rated by  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Citrates.     Salts  of  the  acid  of  lemons. 

Cit'ric.     Of,  or  belonging  to,  the  lemon. 

Citric  Acid.  Formula :  HjCgHjO^.  Acidum 
citricum.  Acid  of  lemons,  lemon  juice.  It  re- 
sembles acetic  acid  in  its  effects  and  uses. 

Ci^triiie  Oint^nient.  Ointment  of  ni- 
trate of  mercury.  Used  as  a  stimulant  and 
alterative  application  in  cutaneous  affections. 

Cit^rinus.     Lemon-colored. 

Cit^ron.     See  Citrus  Medica. 

Citrill^lus.     Cucurbita  citruUus. 

Cit^rus.  The  lemon.  See  Citrus  Medica. 

Citrus  Aurantium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  orange  tree. 

Citrus  Medica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
lemon  tree.  The  citron  is  the  same  species  of 
tree  as  the  lemon. 

Citrus  Vulga'ris.     The  Citrus  Aurantium. 

Cit^ta.  An  inordinate  or  voracious  ap- 
petite. 

CI.     Abbreviation  for  chlorine. 

Clack^ing-  Pivot,  or  Tenon.  Clack- 
pivot  ;  a  method  of  attaching  an  artificial 
crown  to  the  root  of  a  natural  tooth,  in- 
vented by  Magiola.  See  Pivot  Teeth,  Har- 
ris's Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

Claclras^tis  Tincto^ria.  Ydlow  Ash, 
Fustic  Tree,  Yellovj  Locust.  An  indigenous 
tree  flourishing  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States.     The  bark  and  root  are  cathartic. 

Clairvoy^ance.  Clear-seeing.  A  power 
supposed  to  be  communicated  to  persons  by 
animal  magnetism,  by  which  they  are  said  to 
discern  objects  not  present,  to  see  through  stone- 
walls, and  to  have  the  quality  of  vision  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  body. 


Clam^my.     Glutinous,  adhesive,  sticky. 

Clamp.  In  Surgery  an  instrument  for 
compressing  parts  to  fix  them  in  position  or  to 
prevent  hemorrhage.  In  Mechanical  Dentistry, 
a  piece  of  round  or  flattened  iron  wire  or  other 
metal  not  easily  fused,  bent  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  hold  two  or  more  pieces  of  gold  or  silver 
in  contact  with  each  other  while  they  are 
being  soldered  together.  Another  form  of 
clamp,  that  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Burras,  is  designed  for 
holding  the  plate  firmly  to  the  die  when  swag- 
ing it.  Instruments  called  clamps  are  also 
used  for  screwing  together  the  flasks  in  vulcan- 
ite work.  -  Eubber-dam  clamps  are  indispen- 
sable in  the  use  of  the  rubber  dam  for  retain- 
ing it  in  proper  position,  and  are  applied  after 
the  rubber  cloth  is  drawn  over  the  teeth. 
Some  are  combined  with  a  tongue-holder.  A 
suitable  forceps  is  used  to  assist  in  placing 
these  clamps  in  position. 

Clamp  Forceps.  Instruments  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  rubber-dam  clamps,  and  so  formed 
that  the  points  pass  into  the  curve  of  the 
clamp,  and,  by  pressure  upon  the  handles  open 
it  enough  to  pass  it  over  the  crown  of  the 
tooth,  the  rubber  then  being  drawn  under  the 
wings  of  the  clamp. 

Clap.     Gonorrhoea. 

Claquenient.  A  French  word  signify- 
ing chattering  of  the  teeth. 

Clar^et.  Glaretum;  from  clareo,  to  be 
clear.  A  light  French  wine  possessing  tonic 
and  antidyspeptic  properties,  used  sometimes 
with  advantage  in  typhoid  fevers. 

Ciai'iiica^tion.  Carijication  ;  depuration  ; 
clarify ;  from  clarus,  clear,  and  facio,  I  make. 
The  process  of  freeing  a  fluid  from  all  insolu- 
ble and  heterogeneous  mattere. 

Cla^sis.     Clasma.     Fracture. 

Clasp.  In  Mechanical  Dentistry,  a  hook 
fitted  to  a  tooth  and  designed  for  the  retention 
of  a  dental  substitute  or  other  apparatus  to  be 
worn  in  the  mouth.  See  Harris's  Prin.  and 
Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

Class.  Classis.  In  Natural  History  and 
Medicine  a  group  or  assemblage  of  a  certain 
number  of  objects  having  one  or  more  com- 
mon characters.  A  scientific  division  or  ar- 
rangement of  objects.  A  class  comprehends 
the  minor  divisions  of  order,  genus,  species 
and  varieties. 

Classilica^tion.  From  classis,  class,  and 
facio,  to  make.  The  orderly  arrangement  of 
diseases,  names,  objects,  etc.,  in  accordance  with 
their  properties,  etc. 
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Claudica''tioil.  Claudicatio ;  from  claud- 
icare,  to  be  lame.     Halting  or  limping. 

Claus^triim.  From  daudere,  to  shut. 
An  aperture  capable  of  contracting  itself,  as 
the  throat. 

Claus^ure.  Clausura.  In  Anatomy  an 
imperforation  of  a  canal  or  cavity. 

Clava^ria.     A  genus  of  fungi. 

Clavate.  Club-shaped ;  larger  at  top  than 
bottom. 

Clava''tio.  From  clava,  a  club.  An  ar- 
ticulation which  does  not  admit  of  motion,  as 
that  of  the  teeth  in  their  sockets,  called  gom- 
phosis. 

Clav'icle.  Clavicula,  diminutive  of  clavis, 
a  key.     The  clavicle  or  collar-bone. 

Cla^vis.     The  clavicle.     A  key. 

Cla^vus.  A  nail.  A  term  applied  in  Pa- 
thology to  a  horny,  cutaneous  protuberance 
having  a  central  nucleus  and  sensitive  at  its 
base,  as  corns  on  the  toes,  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  tight  shoes.  Also  a  painful,  pul- 
sating affection  of  the  forehead,  giving  a  sen- 
sation like  what  might  be  supposed  would  be 
produced  by  driving  a  nail  into  this  part  of 
the  head.  When  connected  with  hysteria  it 
is  termed  davus  hystericus. 

Cla^vus  Oculorum.  A  staphyloma  or  tumor 
on  the  eyeball. 

Ciaw.  In  Botany,  the  taper  base  of  a  petal. 
In  Dental  Surgery  the  hook  of  the  key-instru- 
ment is  sometimes  so  called. 

Clay.  Argilla.  An  argillaceous  earth,  of 
which  there  are  a  number  of  varieties,  con- 
sisting of  silica,  variable  quantities  of  alumina, 
and  generally  of  more  or  less  oxide  of  iron. 
They  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery, 
and  some  of  them  in  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain-ware and  mineral  teeth.  See  Mineral 
Teeth  and  Kaolin. 

Clay,  Pure.     The'  earth  called  Alumina. 

Clean'sing-s.     Lochia. 

Cleav'ag'e.  The  natural  line  of  separa- 
tion exhibited  in  crystals  when  their  lamincB 
are  separated  by  mechanical  force. 

Cleft.  In  Botany,  split  or  separated  less 
than  half  way. 

C/eft  Palate.  Congenital  malformation  of  the 
palate,  consisting  of  a  separation  or  fissure  ex- 
tending sometimes  through  both  the  hard  and 
soft  palate  in  the  direction  from  before  back- 
ward, along  the  median  line,  causing  the  buccal 
and  nasal  cavities  to  communicate  with  each 
other.  It  usually  occurs  with  hare-lip.  See 
Palate,  Congenital  Defects  op. 


Cleid^ion.  The  clavicle.  Also  an  astrin- 
gent pastil  or  epithem. 

Cleido-Mastoi'deus.  From  nXstc,  the 
clavicle,  and  /.marosidr/c,  the  mastoid  process. 
The  sterno-cleido  mastoideus  muscle. 

Cleis^agTa.  From  n/iecc,  the  clavicle,  and 
aypa,  a  seizure.  Gout  in  the  articulations  of 
the  clavicle. 

Cliuiac^teric.  Climader^icus  ;  from  kKi- 
fiatiTrip,  a  step.  By  degrees,  but  commonly  ap- 
plied to  certain  critical  periods  of  life,  or  pe- 
riods at  which  certain  great  changes  occur,  as 
the  periods  of  puberty  in  both  sexes ;  the  ces- 
sation of  the  flow  of  the  menses  in  women,  &c. 

Climacteric  Diseases.  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  a  general  alteration  of  health,  oc- 
cui'ring  at  a  certain  period  of  life  and  char- 
acterized by  gradual  loss  of  the  powers. 

Climacteric  Teething.  The  development  of 
teeth  at  a  very  late  period  of  life  after  the  loss 
of  those  of  the  second  dentition,  and  usually 
between  the  sixty-third  and  eighty-first  year, 
the  grand  climacteric  years  of  the  Greek  phy- 
siologists. 

Climac'teric  Years.  From  remote  antiquity 
a  peculiar  importance  has  been  attached  to 
certain  periods  in  the  life  of  man ;  periods  at 
which  great  changes  are  supposed  to  occur  in 
his  health  and  fortunes.  It  is  said  that  this 
superstitious  belief  had  its  origin  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Pythagoras.  Sixty-three  was  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  as  a  climacteric  year  of 
peculiar  danger,  and  it  was  called  by  astrolo- 
gers, "  heroicus,"  from  a  prevalent  belief  that 
it  was  particularly  fatal  to  great  men.  This 
year  seems  to  have  derived  its  peculiar  im- 
portance from  its  being  a  multiple  of  the  mys- 
tical years  of  seven  and  nine.  According  to 
most  writers  the  climacteric  periods  in  the  life 
of  man  are  multiples  of  the  number  seven ; 
others  have  applied  the  term  to  years  result- 
ing from  the  multiplication  of  seven  by  an  odd 
number.  Almost  all  countries  have  attached 
a  peculiar  importance  to  those  years  indicated 
by  compounds  of  the  number  seven.  Hence, 
fourteen  years  have  been  fixed  for  the  period 
of  puberty,  twenty-one  for  adult  age ;  and  Ar- 
istotle has  selected  thirty-five  for  the  perfection 
of  bodily  vigor,  forty-nine  for  the  perfection 
of  the  mind,  sixty-three  as  the  grand  climac- 
teric, and  seventy  as  the  ordinary  limit  of  the 
age  of  man.  In  old  age  or  after  the  vital 
powers  of  the  system  begin  to  decline,  an  ef- 
fort is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  made  at  these 
periods  by  the  economy  to  renew  the  body.  ' 
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Cli^'mate.  From  Kli^ia,  a  region.  The 
word  climate  is  differently  defined.  According 
to  some,  it  is  a  space  upon  the  surface  of  the 
terrestrial  globe,  between  two  circles,  forming 
a  belt  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  measured 
according  to  the  length  of  days.  But  in  a 
hygienic  sense,  it  is  the  prevailing  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere,  relative  to  heat,  cold,  mois- 
ture, and  wind,  peculiar  to  any  region ;  also, 
its  purity  or  mixture  with  miasmatic  and  gase- 
ous emanations.  Climate  depends  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  as  its  distance  from 
the  equator,  its  distance  from  and  altitude 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  extent,  con- 
liguration,  inclination,  and  local  exposure  of 
the  country,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  effects 
resulting  from  cultivation,  the  direction  of  the 
mountains  by  which  it  is  intersected,  or  that 
are  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  action  of  the  winds 
by  which  the  temperatures  of  different  lati- 
tudes are  blended. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  climate 
exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  animal 
economy ;  they  modify  the  character  of  disease 
as  well  as  the  action  of  remedies.  They  also 
determine  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
different  races  of  mankind. 

Cliniat^ic.  Belonging  to,  or  dependent 
upon,  climate. 

Clill^ic.  From  k1lvlko<;,  pertaining  to  a 
bed.  Medical  or  Dental  instruction  given  at 
the  bedside  or  dental  chair,  where  the  patient 
is  present,  whose  symptoms  are  described  and 
treatment  explained. 

Clin^ical.  Clinkus;  from  kTiii't/,  a  bed. 
In  Pathology,  the  transactions  which  take  place, 
especially  the  instructions  given  at  the  sick- 
bed, or  dental  chair. 

Clinical  Lecture.  A  lecture  given  at  the  bed- 
side, or  dental  chair,  on  a  particular  case  of 
disease. 

Clinical  Medicine.  That  which  is  occupied 
with  the  investigation  of  disease  at  the  bedside, 
or  with  individual  cases  of  disease. 

Clin''ique.  A  school  or  lesson  where  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  in  any  of  its  branches,  is  taught 
by  direct  examination  and  treatment  of  patients. 
Clink^er.  The  vitreous  substance  which 
collects  in  furnaces  and  stoves  where  stone  coal 
is  used;  also  the  black  oxide  of  iron  of  the 
smith's  forge. 

Clink-Stone.  A  dark  greenish-gray, 
yellowish,  bluish,  or  ashy-gray  mineral,  of  a 
slaty  structure,  generally  arranged  in  tabular 
masses,  and  usually  translucent  at  its  edges. 


Clin^oid.  Clinoideus;  from  Klivr^,  a  bed, 
and  euh^,  resemblance.     Resembling  a  bed. 

Clinoid  Processes.  The  four  processes  at 
the  upper  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  which 
surround  the  sella  turcica,  are  so  called  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  posts  of  a  bedstead ; 
two  are  anterior  and  two  posterior. 

Clinoni^eter.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  dip  of  mineral  strata. 

Cliseom^eter.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  pelvis 
makes  with  that  of  the  body. 

Clitor^idis  Mus'culus.  See  Erector 
Clitoridis. 

Clit^oris.  Gen.  Clitor^idis,  from  K/le<«,  to 
inclose  or  hide ;  so  called  because  it  is  hid  by 
the  labia  pudendorum.  A  small,  round  organ 
situated  above  the  nymphse  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  vulva,  before  the  orifice  of  the  urethra 
in  females. 

Clitoris^inilS.  An  enlargement  of  the 
clitoris ;  also  Sapphism. 

Clitori'tis.  Clitoris.  Inflammation  of  the 
clitoris. 

Clon^ic.  From  kIovo^,  agitation.  Irregu- 
lar, spasmodic,  or  convulsive  motions ;  opposed 
to  tonic. 

Clono^cles.  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
a  vibrating  pulse. 

Cl0''nus.  From  kXoveu,  to  agitate.  Clonic 
spasms. 

Clot.  Coagulum;  a  clot  of  blood;  the 
crassamentum  of  the  blood. 

Clove.  The  unexpanded  flower-bud  of  the 
clove-tree,  Caryophyllus  aromaticus. 

Club-Feet.  A  deformity,  either  congen- 
ital or  acquired,  but  usually  the  former,  caused 
by  a  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
feet.  The  affection  has  been  variously  desig- 
nated according  to  the  nature  of  the  deformity, 
as  tip-foot,  when  the  heel  is  drawn  upward  and 
the  patient  is  compelled  to  walk  on  his  toes ; 
knot-foot,  when  he  walks  on  the  back  of  his 
foot;  crossfoot,  when  he  walks  on  the  outer 
edge ;  out-bow-foot,  when  he  walks  on  the  inner 
edge ;  and  heel-club-foot,  when  his  toes  are  drawn 
upward  so  that  he  is  compelled  to  walk  on  his 
heels. 

Clnne^sia.  From  dunes,  the  nates.  In- 
flammation of  the  buttocks. 

Clu^tea  Eleutlie^ria.  Croton  cascarilla. 
Cly^don.    K.?iv6uv.   Flatulence ;  fluctuation 
of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen. 

Clypea^lis  Cartila^g-o.  The  thyroid 
cartilage. 
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Clyp'eate.  From  dypeus,  a  shield.  Shield- 
shaped. 

Clys^ma.     A  clyster. 

ClyS^ter.  Clysterium;  from  kPlv^w,  to 
wash.  An  Enema.  A  liquid  thrown  into  the 
rectum  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  bladder,  with 
a  pipe,  the  nozzle  of  the  instrument  being  in- 
troduced into  the  anus.  The  enemata  most 
commonly  used  consist  of  warm  water  having 
in  solution  either  soap  or  common  salt  or 
both. 

Cne^ine.     The  tibia. 

Cnemo-Dactylae^us.  Extensor  longus 
digitorum  pedis. 

Cnc'sis.  From  icvuUj  to  scratch.  Cnesmos. 
Painful  itching. 

Cni^cin.  A  crystalline  substance  obtained 
from  Cnicus  benedictus. 

Cnido^sis.  From  icvi^tj,  the  nettle.  An 
itching  sensation  like  that  produced  by  the 
nettle.     A  dry  ophthalmia. 

Cny'ina.  A  slight  itching ;  also  a  punc- 
ture or  vesication. 

Coag-^ulable  Lj^niph.  Liquor  san- 
guinis ;  plastic  lymph ;  a  clear,  colorless  fluid, 
which  esudes  from  wounds  or  inflamed  vessels, 
and  serves  for  the  reparation  of  injuries,  and 
to  produce  adhesions. 

Coag-^lilaiit.  That  which  has  the  power 
of  coagulating  the  blood. 

Coagula'tion.  Coagulatio;  from  con 
and  ago,  to  drive  together.  The  act  of  chang- 
ing from  a  fluid  to  a  jelly-like  consistence. 

Coag-^iiluni.  Clot.  A  jelly-like,  or  soft, 
mass  of  fibrin  that  forms  from  the  plasma  of 
the  blood  after  the  latter  has  been  drawn  from 
the  body.  It  is  also  called  crassamentum,  cruor, 
dot,  etc.  It  contains  the  fibrin,  coloring  mat- 
ter, a  little  serum,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
salts.  The  clot  of  blood ;  the  curd  of  milk, 
and  the  insoluble  form  of  albumen. 

Coagulum  A/u^ minis.  A  coagulum  formed  by 
beating  the  white  of  eggs  with  a  little  alum. 
It  is  used  in  cases  of  ophthalmia  where  an 
astringent  is  required. 

Coales^cence.  .  In  Medicine,  the  union 
of  parts  previously  separated,  as  in  the  case  of 
preternatural  adhesions. 

Coapta^tion.  Coaptatio ;  from  C07i,  to- 
gether, and  aptare,  to  adjust,  adapt.  The  act 
of  placing  the  two  extremities  of  a  fractured 
bone  in  contact  with  each  other,  or  of  restor- 
ing a  luxated  bone  to  its  proper  place. 

Coarcta'tion.  Coarctatio;  from  coarc- 
tare,  to  straighten.     In  Pathology,  the  contrac- 


tion or  straightening  of  a  canal,  as  of  the 
urethra  or  intestinal  canal. 

Coarticula^tio.  From  con,  and  articula- 
tio,  an  articulation.  Articulation  which  admits 
of  manifest  motion.  See  Diakthrosis  and 
Synarthrosis. 

Coat^ed.  Applied  to  the  condition  of  the 
tongue  as  indicative  of  visceral  disturbance. 

Co^balt.  A  brittle,  reddish-gray  metal, 
fused  with  difiiculty,  and  generally  combined 
in  its  ores  with  nickle,  ai-senic,  iron,  and  cop- 
per. Arsenic  is  the  active  principle  of  cobalt. 
Its  oxide  is  largely  used  to  color  porcelain 
blue.  It  is  frequently  employed  as  a  coloring 
matter  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth, 
and  also  for  destroying  the  pulps  of  teeth,  and 
for  application  to  sensitive  dentine,  but  is  not 
considered  to  be  as  reliable  as  other  agents 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Cob ^ web.  The  web  of  the  Arania,  or 
spider.  Sometimes  used  to  arrest  hemorrhage. 
It  acts  mechanically  as  a  styptic. 

Cocaine.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  the  ErytJiroxylon  coca  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Formula :  C17H21NO4.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  colorless  bitter  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  The  following  salts  of  cocaine  are 
employed  in  medical  and  dental  practice: 
hydrochlorate,  citrate,  salicylate,  borate,  oleate, 
and  hydrobromate.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  also  in  704  parts  of  water. 
Its  taste  is  bitter,  and  its  reaction  is  strongly 
alkaline.  As  a  local  anaesthetic  it  has  been 
largely  employed  in  dental  practice,  the  most 
common  preparation  for  use  being  a  4  per  cent 
solution  composed  of  cocaine  hydrochlorate, 
2J  grains ;  distilled  water,  f  5  j.  M.  As  an  aque- 
ous solution  soon  deteriorates,  fresh  solutions 
should  be  employed ;  or  distilled  water  con- 
taining seven  grains  to  the  pint  of  either 
thymol,  or  salicylic  acid,  or  camphor  water 
will  act  as  preservatives.  Cocaine  solution  of 
4  or  5  per  cent,  strength,  is  employed  in  dental 
practice  as  an  obtunding  agent  for  sensitive 
dentine,  exposed  pulps  of  teeth,  and  hypo- 
dermically  injected  as  a  local  anaesthetic  in  the 
extraction  of  teeth.  It  is  generally  applied 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  re-applied,  if  necessary. 
Dose,  gr.  ^  to  ij.  See  Herbst  Obtundent.  For 
dental  uses  see  Gorgas'  Dental  Medicine. 

Cocaine,  Hydrochlorate.  Used  as  a  local 
anaesthetic  in  2-5  per  cent,  solution. 

Cocaine,  Oleate.  A  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
cocaine  in  oleic  acid  for  external  use. 

Coccinel^la.      Diminutive    of   coccus,   a 
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berry ;  from  its  resemblance  to  a  berry.  The 
cochineal  insect.     See  Coccus  Cacti. 

Coccinellin^.  The  coloring  principle  of 
cochineal.     Carmine. 

Coc^COlite.  A  mineral  of  a  green  color, 
of  various  shades. 

Coc^culus  Indi  Aromat^icus.  Ja- 
maica pepper.    See  Myettjs  Pimenta. 

Cocculus  Palmatus.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  plant  which  affords  the  Calumba  root. 

Coc^cus.     A  tribe  of  insects. 

Coccus  Cacti.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
cochineal  insect.  Cochineal.  Used  in  Harris' 
gum  wash  as  a  coloring  matter. 

Coc^cus  Lacca.  The  insect  from  the  sup- 
posed puncture  of  which,  in  the  extreme 
branches  of  certain  East  India  trees,  laxi  or  gvLm 
lac  exudes. 

Coccyg"e''us.  From  kokhv^,  because  it  is 
inserted  into  the  coccyx.  A  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  ischium, 
covers  the  inside  of  the  sacro-ischiatic  ligament, 
and  is  inserted  at  the  extremity  of  the  sacrum. 

Coc^cygis  Os.  Os  coccygis.  Cauda. 
From  icoKKv^,  the  cuckoo,  whose  bill  it  is  said 
to  resemble.  A  bony  appendage  at  the  point 
or  lower  extremity  of  the  sacrum,  terminating 
in  an  acute  point.  Generally,  it  consists  of 
four  bones,  and  behind  its  base  are  two  small 
tubercular  eminences,  called  Cornua  of  the 
Coccyx. 

Coc^cyx.       The  os  coccygis. 

Cochilie^al.  Coccus  cacti;  an  insect 
found  on  several  species  of  cactus. 

Cocll^lea.  From  KoxaCcj,  to  turn  round. 
The  anterior  of  the  three  cavities  constituting 
the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  is  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  snail. 

Coclilea^re.  From  cochlea,  a  cockle, 
because  its  bowl  represents  a  shell.  A  spoon ; 
a  spoonful. 

Cochleare  Magnum.  A  tablespoonful,  which 
is  about  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Cochleare  Me^dium.  A  dessert  spoonful,  or 
two  teaspoonfuls. 

Cochleare  Minimum.  A  teaspoonful,  or  one 
fluid  drachm. 

Cochlea^ria.  From  cochleare,  a  spoon. 
A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  order  Brasslcacece. 

Cochlearia  Armora^cia.     Horse-radish. 

Cochlearia  Officinalis,  Cochlearia  horiensis. 
The  common  scurvy-grass,  said  to  be  a  power- 
ful antiscorbutic. 

Cochlea^tus.     Cochleate.     Spiral. 

Cocho^lie.  The  junction  of  the  hip  or 
10 


paunch  with  the  seat  or  thigh.  The  breech. 
The  perineum.     The  coccyx. 

Co^cos  Butyra^cea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  which  the  palm  oil  is 
obtained. 

Coc^tion.  Coctio  ;  from  coquere,  to  boil. 
Digestion  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  ;  boiling, 
or  decoction.  A  term  formerly  used  in  medi- 
cine, to  express  the  change  morbific  mattere 
were  supposed  to  experience  before  elimina- 
tion. 

Codei^a.  Codein,  from  au^sta,  a  poppy- 
head.     An  alkaloid  extract  of  opium. 

Code^ic  Acid.  An  acid  formed  from 
Codeia. 

Co^dein.  Codeine  or  Codeia.  Kudeia,  a 
poppy-head.  An  alkaloid  in  opium.  As  a 
soporific,  it  is  of  half  the  strength  of  morphia. 

Cod-Iiiver  Oil.  Oleum  Morrhuse ; 
which  see. 

Codoce^le.     Cjdoscella.     Bubo. 

Coeca^lis  Vena.  A  branch  of  the  mesen- 
teric vein. 

Coe^cum.  From  coecus,  blind.  That  part 
of  the  large  intestines  situated  below  the  ileum  ; 
called  also,  the  blind  gut,  from  its  forming  a 
cul-de-sac,  extending  downward  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  colon. 

Coelelinin^tlia.  From  KmAog,  hollow, 
and  E?i,fuvc,  a  worm.  A  class  of  Entozoa,  includ- 
ing such  of  the  intestinal  worms  as  have  an 
intestinal  canal  continuing  in  a  distinct  ab- 
dominal cavity. 

Coeles^tiiie.  A  nanie  applied  by  miner- 
alogists to  sulphate  of  strontia,  from  its  blue  tint. 

Coe^lia.  From  koi?mc,  hollow.  A  cavity  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  as  the  abdomen,  uterus, 
&c. 

Coeliac.  Coeliacus  ;  from  noiJua^  the  abdo- 
men.    Pertaining  to  the  abdomen. 

Casliac  Artery.  Arteria  cceliaca.  The  first 
branch  of  the  aorta  given  ofi"  in  the  abdomen. 

Cceliac  Flux  or  Passion.  From  noi'Aia,  the 
abdomen.  A  chronic  diarrhoea,  in  which  the 
food  is  discharged  in  an  undigested  state. 

Cceliac  Plex'us.  A  plexus  formed  of  num- 
erous nervous  filaments  from  the  semi-lunar 
ganglia  of  the  great  sympathetic,  and  from 
branches  of  the  right  and  left  pneumogastric 
nerves.  It  is  situated  behind  the  stomach 
around  the  trunk  of  the  cceliac  artery. 

Coeli^aca.  Coeliacus;  from  aoi/iia,  alvus 
venter.  Diseases  of  the  digestive  functions; 
the  first  class  in  Good's  Nosology,  containing 
two  orders,  Enterica  and  Splanchnica. 
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Coelialgia.  Cuelia,  belly,  and  aAyag,  pain. 
Pain  in  the  belly. 

Coelo^ma.  From  Koiloq,  hollow.  An 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Coe^loscope.  An  instrument  used  for 
examining  the  cavities  of  the  body  by  means 
of  the  electric  light. 

Coelostom^ia.  From  kolIoq,  hollow,  and 
aroua,  mouth,  Defective  enunciation,  charac- 
terized by  hollowness  of  voice. 

Coensestlie^sis.  Conossthesis  ;  from  kolvo(:, 
common,  and  nic&rjaLCj  perception.  Common 
perception  or  general  sensibility  of  the  system. 

Coffer  Dam,  Bariium's.  See  Eub- 
BER  Dam. 

Coliabita^tion.  The  act  of  living 
together.  In  Legal  Medicine,  intercourse  be- 
tween the  sexes. 

Colie'slon.  Cohcedo ;  from  cohcereo,  I 
hold  together.  Attraction  or  cohesion  is  that 
power  by  which  particles  of  matter  are  con- 
nected and  held  together  in  such  a  way  as  to 
resist  any  attempt  at  separation.  The  force  by 
which  molecules  of  matter  adhere  to  each  other. 
The  attraction  of  aggregation. 

Cohe^sive  Foil.  Gold  foil  for  filling 
teeth,  of  such  a  property,  that  it  manifests  the 
peculiarity  of  one  layer  adhering  to  another 
when  they  are  laid  or  pressed  together,  and 
becoming  inseparably  united.  See  Gold 
Foil. 

Colioba^tion.  Cohoba^tio.  In  Chemistry 
the  distillation  of  a  fluid,  on  a  substance  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  upon  which  it  was  at  first 
distilled,  and  repeating  it  several  times. 

Coil^iiiia.  Sudden  swelling  of  the  abdo- 
men from  flatulence. 

Coilldicail^tia.  From  con,  and  indico, 
to  indicate.  Signs  furnishing  the  same  indica- 
tions, or  which  are  confirmatory  of  the  indica- 
tions furnished  by  other  signs.  Such  signs  are 
called  coindicant. 

Coir^as.     Scrofula. 

Coi^tioil.  Coitus;  from  coeo,  to  go 
together.  Copulation.  Carnal  union,  or  con- 
junction of  the  sexes. 

Coke.  Pit  coal  deprived  of  its  bitumen 
or  other  extraneous  or  volatile  matter  by  fire. 

Colatu^ra.  From  colare,  to  strain.  A 
liquor  which  has  been  filtered  or  strained. 

CoFchiciii,  or  CoFcliicine.  The  ac- 
tive principle  of  Colchicum  autumnale. 

Col-'chicuin.  From  Colchis,  the  name  of 
the  place  where  this  plant  is  supposed  to  have 
-abounded.     A  genus   of  plants   of  the   order 


Melanthacece  and  family  Colehkacece.  Meadow- 
saffi-on. 

CoFc/u'cum  Autum'nale.  Meadow-safii-on  ; 
a  bulbous  plant,  found  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  usually  growing  in  meadows.  It  is 
an  irritant ;  in  over-doses,  an  acro-narcotic 
poison.  In  small  doses,  it  is  a  nauseant,  diur- 
etic, diaphoretic,  and  cathartic,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism. All  the  species  yield  the  alkaloid 
veratria.  The  seed  and  root  are  used.  Dose, 
gr.  ij  to  gr.  viij.  In  dental  practice  it  is  used 
in  the  treatment  of  periodontitis  resulting  from 
gout.     See  Gorga^  Dental  Medicine. 

CoFcothar.  Colcothar  vitrioli;  brown- 
red  rouge;  crocus  martis  vitriolatus  seu  adstring- 
ens.  A  brown-red  oxide  of  iron,  which  re- 
mains after  the  distillation  of  the  acid  from 
sulphate  of  iron. 

Cold.  Privation  of  heat,  or  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  abstraction  of  caloric  from 
the  body.  Also,  the  common  name  for  a 
catarrh. 

Co/d  Cream.  Unguen' turn  a^quoe  ro^sce.  U. 
S.  Ph.  Take  of  rose-water,  oil  of  almonds, 
each  two  fluid  ounces ;  spermaceti,  half  an 
ounce ;  white  wax,  a  drachm.  Melt  together, 
by  means  of  a  water-bath,  the  oil,  spermaceti, 
and  wax  ;  then  add  the  rose  watei-,  and  mix 
until  cold. 

Coleoce'le.  From  KoXeoc,  a  vagina,  or 
sheath,  and  K?iA7/,  rupture.     Hernia,  vaginal. 

Coleop^tosis.  From  /coAeoc,  and  Trruaig, 
a  fall.     Prolapsus,  vaginal. 

Cole^wort.     Cabbage. 

CoFic.  Co^licus  ;  from  kuAov,  the  colon. 
Pertaining  to  the  colon.  A  term  applied  in 
Pathology  to  almost  all  acute  pains  in  the  ab- 
domen. So  called  because  the  seat  of  the  pain 
is  supposed  to  be  in  the  colon. 

Co/ic  Arteries.  These  are  six  in  number. 
Three  are  given  off  by  the  sujaerior  mesenteric, 
which  are  called  the  coliac  dextrce.  The  other 
three  ai'e  given  off  by  the  inferior  mesenteric 
artery,  and  are  called  the  colicce  sinistrce. 

Co^lica.     The  colic. 

Co/ica  Flatulenta.  Colic  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  air  in  the  intestines.     Flatulent  colic. 

Colica  Hemorrboidanis.  A  colic  supposed  to 
precede  hemorrhoids,  or  to  supervene  on  their 
suppression. 

Colica  Hysieri^ca.     Colic  attending  hysteria. 

Colica  Inflammato^ria.  Inflammatory  colic ; 
enteritis. 

Colica  Menstrua^iis.    Colic  which  precedes 
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or  follows  menstruation,  or  depends   on   the 
suppression  of  that  flux. 

Colica  Mesenteric ca.  Colic  produced  by 
disease  of  the  mesentery. 

Colica  Metainica.  Metallic  colic.  Painter's 
colic. 

Colica  Nephref ica.  Acute  pains  attending 
nephritis  or  calculi  of  tlie  ureter. 

Colica  Nervo^sa.     Nervous  colic. 

Colica  PicWnum.  Painter's  colic ;  Metallic 
colic,  also,  called  Colica  saturnina,  being  pro- 
duced by  the  poison  of  lead. 

Colica  Vena.  A  branch  of  the  upper  mesen- 
teric vein. 

Colica  Vena  Recta.     A  vein  of  the  colon. 

Colica  Vermino'sa.  Worm  colic,  or  colic 
from  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines. 

Collcodyn^ia.     Colic. 

Colitis.  From  kuaov,  the  colon,  and  itis, 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
colon. 

CoFlag^en.  Ko/iAa,  glue,  and  yevvauj  to 
produce.  The  chief  constituent  of  bone,  carti- 
lages, ligaments,  tendons,  etc.  By  boiling,  it 
forms  glue  or  gelatine. 

CoFlapse.    Collapsus. 

Collap'sus.  From  coUabor,  to  shrink 
down.  Shrinking  of  the  body.  Prostration 
of  strength. 

CoFlar-Bone.    The  clavicle. 

Collar- Crown.  An  artificial  crown  to 
be  engrafted  on  a  natural  root,  attached  to 
which  is  a  gold  collar  which  encircles  the  ex- 
posed portion  of  the  root,  and  is  soldered  to 
the  lining  or  backing  which  holds  the  dowel 
in  some  cases,  or  to  the  dowel  by  means  of  a 
disk  between  the  base  of  the  artificial  crown 
and  the  natural  root. 

Collare  Misericor^dise.  A  bandage 
used  for  securing  a  patient  during  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy. 

Collec^tion.  CoUectio;  from  collingere,  to 
collect.  Used  in  Pathology  to  denote  the  col- 
lection or  gathering  of  pus,  or  some  other 
purulent  or  serous  matter. 

CoFlet.  From  coUum,  the  neck.  A  neck 
or  collar.  A  term  applied  by  some  Fi'ench 
writers,  in  Dental  Anatomy,  to  the  neck  of  a 
tooth. 

CoUic^ulus.  A  little  hill  or  eminence ; 
applied,  in  Anatomy,  to  various  elevations  in 
the  body. 

Colliculus  Cavece  Posterior  is  Ventriculorum 
Lateralium.     Hippocampus  minor. 

Colliculus  Nervi  Ethmoidalis.  Corpus  striatum. 


Colliculus  Nervi  Optici.     Optic  thalamus. 

Colliculus  Seminalis.  An  eminence  in  the 
prostate  gland. 

CoUiga^men.  From  colligo,  to  tie  to- 
gether.    A  ligament. 

Colliqvianien^tum.  From  colliqueo,  I 
melt.     The  first  rudiment  of  an  embryo. 

Colliqua^tion.  Diminution  of  the  solids, 
with  copious  excretion  of  liquids  by  one  or 
more  outlets.  The  liquefaction  or  breaking 
down  of  an  organ  or  tissue. 

Colli^qviative.  Colliquativus  ;  from  colli- 
queo, I  melt.  Applied  to  various  discharges, 
as  colliquative  perspiration,  diarrhoea,  etc., 
which  occasion  rapid  loss  of  strength. 

Collobo^nia.  From  Kal7iau,  to  glue  to- 
gether. Colobroma.  Agglutination  of  the  eye- 
lids together. 

CoUo^des.  From  KoTiTia,  glue.  Gluti- 
nous. 

Collo'dion.  Collodium.  Pyroxylin.  Ethe- 
ral  solution  of  Gun-cotton.  An  impervious 
adhesive  plaster  is  made  of  this  solution,  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  dressing  of  wounds  which 
require  water  dressing.  In  Dental  Practice, 
collodion  is  useful  to  prevent  alveolar  abscesses 
from  discharging  on  the  cheek  or  under  the 
jaw,  successive  layers  being  painted  over  the 
tender  point,  so  as  to  act  as  a  compress,  induce 
resolution,  or  change  the  direction  of  the  secre- 
tion. It  is  also  used  as  an  application  to  ex- 
posed pulps.  A  colored  preparation  is  used  in 
mechanical  dentistry,  to  prevent  the  rubber, 
when  being  vulcanized,  from  adhering  to  the 
surface  of  the  plaster  model.  See  Cel- 
luloid. For  dental  uses,  see  Gorgas'  Dental 
Medicine. 

Collodion,  Cantharidal.  A  vesicating  solu- 
tion of  catharides  in  collodion.  See  Can- 
tharidal Collodion. 

Collodion,  Elastic.  A.  solution  of  gutta- 
percha in  chloroform. 

CoFloid.  From  ko7Jm,  glue.  Eesem- 
bling  glue.  In  Pathology,  the  jelly-like  de- 
generation of  some  malignant  tumors,  as  a 
colloid  cancer. 

CoUo'liia.  A  transparent,  amorphous 
matter,  without  vessels  and  nerves,  found  in 
cysts. 

CoUone^ma.  Ko17m,  glue.  A  very  soft 
tumor  containing  a  clear,  grayish-yellow  sub- 
stance like  gelatine  or  fresh  glue. 

Col^luili.  From  Kulov,  a  member,  as  being 
one  of  the  chief ;  or  diminutive  of  columnia,  as 
being  the  pillar  and  support  of  the  head.     The 
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part  of  the  body  between  the  head  and  chest. 
The  neck. 

Colhl^tion.  Collu^tio.  Washing  the 
mouth  or  any  other  part. 

CoUuto^rium.  From  colluo,  to  wash. 
A  mouth-wash ;  gargarism. 

CoUii^vies.  From  colluo,  to  cleanse. 
Filth ;  excrement ;  the  matter  discharged 
from  an  old  ulcer. 

Collyr'iuiil.  From  nulvu,  I  check,  and 
p£o,  I  flow,  This  term  was  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  a  medicine  used  to  check  any  dis- 
charge, but  at  present  it  is  restricted  to  a  wash 
or  application  to  the  eyes.  The  collyria  of 
the  Pharmacopoeias  are,  for  the  most  part, 
metallic  lotions. 

Colobo^llia.  KoXo,3u/ya,  anything  trun- 
cated or  shortened.  A  mutilated  or  maimed 
organ. 

CoFocyntll.  The  fruit  of  the  Cucumis 
colocynthis  deprived  of  its  rind.  It  is  a  power- 
ful drastic,  hydragogue  cathartic.  Dose,  gr.  v 
to  X ;  of  the  compound  extract  gr.  v  to  xxx. 

Colocyntli'iii.  The  bitter  principle  of 
colocjmth. 

Co^log'lie.  Cologne  Water.  Spiritus 
Odomtus.  Consists  of  alcohol  800,  water  158, 
acetic  ether  2,  oil  of  bergamot  16,  oil  of  lemon 
8,  oil  of  rosemary  8,  oil  of  lavender  flowers  4, 
and  orange  flowers  4  parts. 

Colom^bo.     See  CAi^xracBA. 

Co 'Ion.  Colum;  IntestVnum  majus.  The 
portion  of  the  large  intestine  which  extends 
from  the  caecum  to  the  rectum. 

Coloui^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  colon. 
Acute  dysentery. 

ColopllO^nia.  So  called  from  Colophon, 
the  city  from  which  it  was  first  brought.  The 
black  resin  which  remains  in  the  retort  after 
distilling  common  turpentine  with  a  strong  fire. 

Coloquiii^tida.     Colocynth. 

Col'or.  In  Physics,  an  inherent  property 
in  light,  which  gives  to  bodies  particular  ap- 
pearances to  the  eye.  The  primary  colors, 
according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  are  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 

Colorecti'tis.     Dysentery. 

Col^oriug'  Mat^ter.  A  coloring  princi- 
ple existing  in  vegetable  substances.  The 
colors  which  adhere  to  cloth  without  a  basis 
are  termed  substantive,  and  those  which  re- 
quii-e  a  basis,  adjective. 

Colostra^tion.  A  term  for  diseases  of 
new-born  infants,  caused  by  the  first  milk 
they  suck. 


Colos^trvim.  The  first  milk  secreted  in 
the  breast  after  parturition. 

Colot^omy.     Cutting  into  the  colon. 

Colpoce^le.     Vaginal  hernia. 

Colpoc^'ose.  Gangrene  of  the  vagina 
and  labia. 

Colpocystotom'ia.  Lithotomy  through 
the  vagina. 

Colpol'gia.     Pain  in  the  vagina. 

Colpopto^sis.  A  i3rolapsus  of  the 
vagina. 

Colporrhex^is.     Eupture  of  the  vagina. 

Colpo^sis.  Colpitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  vagina ;  vaginitis. 

Colpot''omy.  Incision  of  the  vagina  in 
parturition. 

Colpotre^sia.  Imperforation  of  the  va- 
gina. 

Colum^ba.     Calumba. 

Colliin^bic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  ore  of  columbium. 

Colum^biuui.  A  metal  discovered  by 
Mr.  Hatchet  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  also  term- 
ed Tantalum. 

ColvinieFla.  Diminutive  of  columna,  a 
column.  A  column  or  little  pillar ;  also  the 
uvula  and  clitoris. 

Coliiraella^res  Dentes.  The  cuspid 
teeth  are  so  called  from  their  shape. 

Colmn^lia.  A  column.  In  Anatomy,  ap- 
plied to  parts  of  the  body,  which  resemble  in 
shape  or  office  a  column,  as  the  columnce  carnece 
of  the  heart ;  columna  nasi,  &c. 

Columna  Nasi.  The  lowest  part  of  the  sept- 
um of  the  nose. 

Columna  Oris.     The  uvula. 

Coliiin^nse  Cariiese.  The  small  fleshy 
columns  which  project  into  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  of  the  heart. 

Coluto'riiiiu.     A  gargle. 

Co^ma.  Kw«re.  A  profound  sleep  from 
which  the  individual  cannot  be  roused.  It 
cocui-s  as  a  symptom  in  many  diseases. 

Coma  Somnolen^tum.  A  deep,  morbid  sleep. 
Lethargy. 

Coma-  Virgil.  A  term  for  the  lethargic  con- 
dition of  the  patient  in  bad  cases  of  tj'phus,  in 
which  he  is  watchful  and  muttering  in  deliri- 
um.    Agrypno-coma. 

Coma^ta.  The  plural  of  coma.  Diseases 
characterized  by  a  diminution  of  the  powers 
of  voluntary  motion,  with  sleep  or  the  senses 
impaired. 

Coiii^atose.  Having  a  propensity  to 
sleep.     Affected  with  coma. 
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Conibina^tion.  From  cu7n,  with,  and 
binus,  two.  The  union  of  two  or  more  bodies 
in  definite  proportions  by  chemical  attraction, 
from  which  results  a  compound  possessing  new 
properties. 

Conibus'tible.     Capable  of  being  burnt. 

Con[ll>US''tioil.  Combustio  ;  from  comburo, 
to  bum.  Burning.  The  combination  of  oxy- 
gen with  a  combustible  body.  Among  the 
phenomena  which  attend  combustion  is  the 
evolution  of  heat  and  light ;  but  as  these  are 
supposed  to  be  dependent  on  chemical  action 
they  may  also  be  expected  in  other  chemical 
processes.  The  presence  of  oxygen,  therefore, 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  them. 

Combustion,  Spontaneous.  This  most  remark- 
able phenomenon  frequently  occurs  in  accumu- 
lations of  vegetable,  animal,  and  even  mineral 
substances,  under  circumstances  favorable  to  its 
development.  It  is  also  said  to  occur  sometimes 
in  the  human  body. 

Comen^ic  Acid.  A  pale,  yellow  cryst- 
alline and  slightly  soluble  substance,  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  meconic  acid  by  heat. 

Coimnanduca^tio.  From  commandueo, 
to  eat.     Mastication. 

Com^ini.    Gum. 

Com^ininuted.  Comminutus  ;  from  com- 
minuere,  con  and  minuo,  to  break  to  pieces.  In 
Surgery,  a  comminuted  fracture  is  where  a  bone 
is  broken  into  a  number  of  pieces ;  applied  also 
to  food  after  it  has  been  masticated  or  ground 
between  the  teeth. 

Comininu^tion.  The  fracture  of  a  bone 
into  a  number  of  pieces ;  the  trituration,  break- 
ing to  pieces  between  the  teeth,  or  mastication 
of  food. 

Coiii^inissure.  Commissu^ra ;  from 
committo,  I  join  together.  A  point  of  union 
between  two  parts.  The  commissures  of  the 
lips  and  eyelids  are  the  angles  where  they  come 
together. 

Commissure,  Anterior,  of  the  Brain.  A  small, 
medullary-like  substance,  crossing  the  anterior 
part  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  uniting 
the  two  hemispheres. 

Commissure,  Posterior,  of  the  Brain.  A 
medullary  substance  uniting  the  two  hemis- 
pheres of  the  brain  across  the  posterior  part  of 
the  third  ventricle,  and  above  the  corpora 
quadrigemina. 

Commissure  of  the  Uvea.  The  ciliary  liga- 
ment. 

Coinniu^nicans.  From  communis,  com- 
mon.    That  which  communicates  or  establish- 


es a  communication.  Applied  to  two  arteries 
of  the  cranium,  one  anterior,  and  one  posterior. 
The  first  extends  from  one  anterior  cerebral 
artery  to  the  other ;  the  second  from  the  inter- 
nal carotoid  to  the  posterior  cerebral. 

Commu^nicans  Tibice.  The  external  saphenal 
branch  of  the  tibial  nerve. 

Comose.     In  Botany,  ending  in  a  tuft. 

Coin''pact.  Com-pacHvs ;  from  con,  and 
pangere,  to  strike,  to  fix.  Solid,  close.  In  Anat- 
omy, applied  to  the  hardest  and  closest  part 
of  a  bony  tissue. 

Coilipa^g'es.  From  Compingo,  to  put  to- 
gether.    An  articulation,  a  commissure. 

Compar^ative.  In  Anatomy  and  Pliysi- 
ology,  that  which  illustrates  by  comparing  with 
the  human  body,  or  any  part  of  it ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  teeth 
embraces  a  knowledge  of  the  differences  that 
exist  between  these  organs  in  difierent  animals. 

Conipat^ible.  Applied  to  medicines 
which  may  be  mixed  in  the  stomach  without 
interfering  with  the  action  of  each  other. 

Complex^.  Complez^us  ;  from  con,  with, 
and  plectere,  to  twist.     Complicated. 

Complex^ioii.  The  color  of  the  face ; 
the  aggregate  of  physical  characters  presented 
by  a  body,  with  reference  to  constitution,  temp- 
erament, &c. 

Complex^us.  Complex.  Composed  of 
several  distinct  things. 

Complexus  l\fli^nor.  Mastoideus  latera''lis.  The 
name  of  a  muscle  which  arises  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  last  four  cervical  verte- 
brse,  and  is  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone. 

Complexus  Mus^ cuius.  Complexus  seu  biven'- 
ter  cervi^cis  ;  complexus  major  ;  dorso  ;  irachelon- 
occipital.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  back  part 
of  the  neck. 

Complicated  Fracture.  A  fracture 
where,  in  addition  to  the  injury  done  to  the 
bone,  there  is  a  lesion  of  some  important  vessel, 
nervous  trunk,  or  joint,  &c. 

Complica'tion.  CompUca'tio.  In  Path- 
ology, the  presence  of  several  diseases,  or  several 
circumstances,  foreign  to  the  primary  disease. 

Coinposi^tion.  Composi^tio  ;  from  comp- 
onere,  to  place  together.  The  act  of  composing 
or  compounding,  or  that  which  results  from 
such  act,  as  a  chemical  or  pharmaceutical 
composition,  or  a  composition  for  the  body  or 
enamel  of  porcelain,  teeth. 

Compos^ituin.  A  compound,  or  composi- 
tion of  different  things. 
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Compound^.  To  mix  or  unite  two  or 
more  ingredients  in  one  mass  or  body,  or  a 
mass  or  body  resulting  from  such  a  mixture. 
Compound  Afedieines  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  Officinal  Preparations,  and  Magistral 
or  Extemporaneous.  The  former  are  those  ord- 
ered in  the  Pharmacopoeias ;  the  latter  are 
constructed  by  the  practitioner  at  the  moment. 

Compound  Cavities.  Cavities  in  teeth  that 
are  produced  by  the  coalescence  of  two  cavities, 
or  by  the  extension  of  a  single  cavity  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  include  two  surfaces  of  a  tooth. 

Compound  Fracture,  A  fracture  where  the 
end  of  the  fractured  bone  is  forced  through 
the  skin,  or  lacerates  the  soft  parts. 

Compound  Radicals.  Substances  which, 
though  containing  two  or  more  elements,  have 
the  capacity  of  uniting  with  elementary  bodies 
to  form  new  compounds. 

Coin''l>resS.  Compres'sa;  irom.comprimere, 
to  press  together.  Pieces  of  lint  or  folds  of  a 
rag,  or  any  other  substance,  so  contrived  as, 
with  the  aid  of  a  bandage,  to  make  pressure 
upon  any  part.  In  Surgery,  a  compress  is  em- 
ployed to  arrest  hemorrhage,  as  well  as  various 
other  purposes. 

CoilipresS''ed.  Compres^ms.  A  term 
applied,  in  Surgery,  to  a  blood-vessel,  canal,  or 
other  organ  suffering  compression ;  in  Botany, 
to  the  various  organs  or  parts  of  plants ;  and 
in  Mineralogy,  to  crystals  which  have  a  flat- 
tened figure. 

Conipressibil^ity.  The  property  pos- 
sessed by  bodies  of  occupying  a  smaller  space 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  pressure. 

CoinpreS''sion.  In  Physics,  the  action 
exerted  upon  a  body  by  external  force  whereby 
its  constituent  molecules  are  pressed  more 
closely  together.  It  is  employed  in  Surgery 
for  the  repression  of  hemorrhages,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  aneurisms,  wounds,  sores,  and 
various  injuries  of  the  animal  organs.  The 
agents  ordinarily  used  in  such  cases  are  the 
tourniquet,  bandages,  laced  stockings,  com- 
presses, etc. 

Compres^sion  of  the  Brain.  This  may  be 
caused  by  extravasated  blood,  a  depressed  por- 
tion of  bone,  an  accumulation  of  fluid,  or  a 
tumor. 

CoiupresS''or.  A  name  applied  to  mus- 
cles which  draw  together  parts  upon  which 
they  act.  Also  the  name  of  instruments  in- 
vented for  compressing  an  artery  or  vein,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Compressor  Nan's.    Bence^us  nasa^lis  ;  trans- 


versa^ lis  nasi ;  dilatato' res  aW  rum  nasi.  Aflat 
triangular  muscle  arising  externally  at  the 
root  of  the  ala  nasi,  and  inserted  with  its  fel- 
low into  the  extremity  of  the  os  nasi,  and 
when  the  two  contract,  draw  the  sides  of  the 
nose  towards  the  septum. 

Compressor  Prostatce.  A  name  applied  by 
Albinus  to  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  levator 
ani,  which  embrace  the  prostate  gland. 

Compressor  Urethrce.  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  inserted  into 
the  membranous  urethra,  which  it  embraces. 

Compimc^tio.  From  compungo,  to  prick. 
A  puncture. 

Cona''rilini.  From  kuvoc,  a  cone,  because 
of  its  conical  shape.  A  cone.  The  pineal 
gland. 

Concavus.  Hollow;  depressed  in  the 
centre. 

Coiicentra'tlon.  Concentratio ;  from 
con  and  centrum,  a  centre.  In  Medicine,  an 
afflux  of  fluids,  or  a  convergence  of  vital  force 
towards  an  organ.  Also,  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  of  fluids  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing their  strength. 

Concen^tric.  OoncentrVcus.  Composed 
of  many  layers  arranged  circularly,  one  within 
the  other. 

Coucep-'tioil.  Conceptio;  from  concipio, 
to  conceive.  The  impregnation  of  the  ovum 
in  the  ovarium,  by  the  contact  of  the  aura 
seminis. 

Conception,  False.  Term  for  blighted  ovum 
or  imperfect  impregnation. 

Con^clia.  Koyxv-  In  Anatomy,  applied 
to  several  hollow  parts  of  the  body. 

Concfia  Auric^ulce.     The  concha  of  the  ear. 

Concha  Auris.  The  hollow  part  of  the  car- 
tilage of  the  external  ear. 

Coii^clise  Natrium.  The  turbinated 
part  of  the  ethmoid  bones,  and  the  inferior 
spongy  bones,  covered  by  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane. 

Con-'cllO-Hellx.  The  small  muscle  of 
the  helix. 

Con'clioid.     GonchoiMes.     Shell-like. 

Coil^'clius.  From  Koyxv,  a  shell;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  shell.  The  cranium ; 
the  sockets  of  the  eyes. 

Concliyl'ia.     The  turbinated  bone. 

Concideil^tia.  From  Conoido,  to  fall 
down.  In  Pathology,  synonymous  with  col- 
lapse.    A  wasting  or  falling  away. 

CoilCOC'tioil.  Concoctio  ;  ivova.  concoquo, 
to  digest.     Digestion,  coction,  maturation. 
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Concom^itant.  Concomitans;  from  con, 
and  eandtare — itself  from  comire — cum  and  ire, 
to  go  with.  That  which  accompanies  or  goes 
with.  In  Pathology,  a  symptom  which  accom- 
panies other  symptoms. 

Concrema^tion.     Calcination. 

Concrescence  of  Teeth.  A  growing 
together  of  the  roots  of  two  teeth  after  their 
complete  development.  See  Osseous  Union  of 
Teeth  and  Germinous  or  Connate  Teeth. 

Concrete.  From  eoncresco,  to  grow  to- 
gether.    Condensed  or  solidified. 

Concre^tion.  Goncre^tio;  from  eoncresco, 
to  grow  together.  That  which  has  thickened, 
condensed  and  become  more  solid.  It  was 
formerly  used  to  signify  the  adhesion  of  parts. 

Concretion,  Biliary.     Gall-stones. 

Concre^tions,  Salivary.  Deposits  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  animal  matter  sometimes 
found  in  the  substance  of  the  salivary  glands, 
or  in  the  ducts,  and  on  the  teeth. 

Concretions,  Urinary.  Calculi  deposited  from 
the  urine  in  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder  or 
urethra. 

Concur^SUS.  From  concurrere,  to  meet 
together.  The  congeries  of  symptoms  which 
constitute  and  distinguish  a  particular  disease. 

Concus-'sion.  From  conditio,  I  shake 
together.  In  Surgery,  agitation  communicated 
to  one  organ  by  a  fall  upon  another,  as  the 
brain  from  a  fall  on  the  buttocks.  Concussion 
of  the  brain  often  causes  very  alarming  symp- 
toms. 

Concussion  of  the  Brain.  A  disturbance  of 
the  brain  produced  by  a  fall  or  blow.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  some  of  the  nervous  fibres 
are  broken  under  these  circumstances.  It  dif- 
fers from  compression  in  the  absence  of  ster- 
torous breatliing. 

Condensa^tion.  Condensa'tio;  from  con- 
denso,  to  make  thick.  A  thickening  of  a  fluid. 
In  Anatomy  and  Pathology,  an  increase  in  the 
density  of  the  blood,  or  other  fluids,  or  any  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body.  In  Ghemislry,  the 
subjection  of  aeriform  bodies  to  pressure,  or 
the  conversion  of  vapors  to  fluids  by  cold.  In 
Dentistry,  the  packing  of  the  gold  or  other 
material  into  the  prepared  cavity  of  a  tooth 
in  the  operation  of  filling,  by  mechanical  ar- 
rangement of  the  layers  of  foil,  by  their  incor- 
poration and  by  cohesion  of  the  layers  or  par- 
ticles. 

Conden^ser.  An  alembic.  An  instru- 
ment for  condensing  vapor. 

Condenser,  Liebig's.     A  contrivance  of  Lie- 


big  for  condensing  volatile  liquids  during  dis- 
tillation. It  consists  of  two  tubes,  the  inner 
of  which  contains  the  vapor,  and  the  outer  a 
stream  of  cold  water  constantly  flowing. 

Con^diment.  Condimen'tum;  from  con- 
dire,  to  preserve  or  season.  Anything  used 
for  seasoning  food,  as  butter,  salt,  pepper, 
spice,  etc. 

Condi^tum.  A  pharmaceutical  com- 
pound of  wine,  honey  and  some  aromatics, 
especially  pepper. 

Conditu^ra.     Embalming  a  dead  body. 

Conduc^tion.  From  conduco,  to  draw 
together.  The  passage  or  transfer  of  material 
or  force  from  one  part  to  another. 

Conduc^tor.  From  conducere,  to  lead  or 
guide.  That  which  conducts  or  serves  as  a 
guide.  In  Surgery,  an  instrument  used  for 
directing  a  knife  or  bistoury  in  certain  opera- 
tions. In  Physics,  a  body  capable  of  conduct- 
ing caloric  and  electricity. 

Con^duit.  A  passage  of  small  dimen- 
sions.    A  canal.     A  pipe  for  conveying  water. 

Condylartliro'sis.  Articulation  by 
condyles. 

Con^dyle.  ConUlylus  ;  Kov6vloc,  the  joint 
of  the  finger,  a  tubercle  or  knot.  An  articu- 
lar process  of  a  bone,  flat  in  one  direction  and 
round  in  the  other. 

Con^dyli  Digito'runi  Ma'ims.  The 
phalanges. 

Con^dyloid.  Gondyldideus ;  from  kovSv- 
?(.of,  a  condyle,  and  tuSof,  shape.  Shaped  like 
a  condyle. 

Condyloid  Foram'ina.  Foram'ina  condyloi/- 
dea.  Four  foramina,  two  anterior  and  two 
posterior,  in  the  occipital  bone. 

Condyloid  Process.     A  condyle. 

Condylo^nia.  Condylus;  from  KnvduTioc, 
a  knot,  an  eminence.  A  soft,  wart-like  ex- 
crescence, of  an  indolent  character,  which  ap- 
pears about  the  anus  and  orifice  of  the  genital 
organs,  and  sometimes  on  the  fingers.  Also 
syphilitic  patches  and  ulcerations. 

Condyloni^eter.  From  kov()vaoc,  the 
knob  formed  by  a  bent  joint,  a  condyle,  and 
juerpnv,  a  measure.  An  instrument  invented 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  Bean,  for  taking  measurements  of 
the  position  of  the  condyles  of  the  inferior 
maxillary,  or  the  centre  of  motion  of  that 
bone,  relative  to  the  plane  of  the  dental  arch. 
See  Fractukes  or  the  Maxillary  Bones. 

CondyFopods.  Condylopoda;  from  kov- 
Suh)^,  and  Trowf,  a  foot.  A  sub-division  of  en- 
cephalous  articulate  animals  with  jointed  feet. 
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Coue.  Conus.  From  Kuvog,  to  bring  to  a 
point.  A  solid  body  having  a  circle  for  its 
base,  and  terminating  in  a  point.  Cones  of 
felt,  rubber  or  walrus  leather  are  employed  in 
Mechanical  Dentistry  for  polishing  plates. 

Coiiein''.  Oicutin.  The  active  priuciple 
of  hemlock. 

Coilfec'tio.  Covfection;  from  confectio, 
to  make  up.  In  Pharmacy,  anything  made 
into  a  pulpy  mass  with  sugar  or  honey.  The 
term  is  nearly  synonymous  with  conserve  and 
electuary. 

Confirman^tia.     Tonics. 

Conlla'tion.  ConflaHio ;  from  conflo,  to 
blow  together.  In  Metallurgy,  the  blowing  to- 
gether of  fires  in  melting  metals. 

Conflu^eilt.  Confiuens ;  from  con,  and 
fluere,  to  flow.  Running  together.  In  Path- 
ology, applied  to  certain  exanthematous  affec- 
tions, in  which  the  eruptions  are  so  thick  that 
they  run  together. 

Confluent  Small-Pox.  This  disease  is  divided 
into  distinct  and  confluent.  In  the  latter  division 
the  pustules  run  into  each  other. 

Confliix^io.  That  sympathy  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  animal  body  by  which  the 
actions  of  life  are  sustained. 

Conforma^tioil.  Conformatio.  In  Anat- 
o.iiy,  the  natural  disposition  or  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  the  body. 

Confrica^tion.  Eeduction  of  a  friable 
substance  to  powder  by  rubbing  it  between  the 
fingers. 

Coufu'sae  Febres.  Intermittent  fevers, 
irregular  in  their  paroxysms. 

Confu^sio.  From  con/undo,  to  mix  togeth- 
er. A  disease  of  the  eye  in  which  the  mem- 
branes become  ruptured  and  the  humors  run 
together. 

Cong'el  action.  Congela'tio,  irom  congelo, 
to  congeal,  to  freeze.  The  act  of  congealing, 
or  passing  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  as  in 
the  case  of  water  when  it  freezes.  The  word 
is  also  used  synonymously  with  concretion  and 
coagulation.  It  was  formerly  applied  to  dis- 
eases attended  with  stupor  and  numbness,  as 
in  paralysis  and  catalepsy.  Congelation — 
freezing  a  part — is  also  employed  to  produce 
insensibility  under  surgical  operations,  and  to 
Dr.  Kichardson,  of  London,  is  due  the  credit 
of  its  applicability  to  surgery,  in  the  form  of 
the  ether  spray.  See  Spray  Apparatus,  and 
Branch's  Apparatus. 

Con^gener.  Congen^erous;  from  con, 
with,  and  genus,  kind.     Of  the  same  kind  or 


species.  In  Anatomy,  muscles  which  concur  in 
the  same  action. 

Coilg-en^ital.  Congen'itus.  That  which 
existed  at  birth.  Thus  congenital  affections 
are  those  which  exist  at  birth,  as  a  disease  or 
deformity.    See  Erosion  or  the  TEEth. 

Congenital  Defectiveness  of  the  Teeth.  Oc- 
casioned by  either  deficient  nutrition,  diseased 
nutritive  fluids,  or  impaired  or  imperfect  form- 
ative organs. 

Coilg"es^tioil.  Conges^tio  ;  from  congerere, 
to  amass,  to  accumulate.  An  accumulation  of 
blood,  bile,  or  other  fluids,  in  a  part  or  organ. 

Cong-es'tive  Diseases.  Diseases  pro- 
duced by  congestion. 

Congestive  Fever.  A  fever  associated  with 
congestion  of  some  viscus.  It  is  attended  with 
much  oppression,  obscure  symptoms,  and  slow 
reaction. 

Cou^glus.     Congia'rius.     A  gallon. 

Congio^bate.  Congloba^tas ;  from  con- 
globare,  to  gather  into  a  small  ball.  Applied 
to  glands  formed  of  a  contortion  of  lymphatic 
vessels,  connected  by  cellular  tissue,  without  a 
cavity  or  excretory  duct. 

Coilglom^erate.  ConglomeraHus  ;  from 
conglomerare,  to  heap  upon.  Applied  to  glands 
which  consist  of  a  number  of  small  glands. 

Coiigliitiiia^tion.     Agglutination. 

Co'uia.  Conine,  conicine.  A  volatile  alka- 
loid of  Conium  maculatum,  obtained  by  distill- 
ing the  concentrated  infusion  with  potash. 
Dose  of  Tincture  of  Conia,  ^ss  to  gj. 

Con^icae  PapiFlse.  The  lenticular 
papillae  of  the  tongue. 

Coii^icus.     Conical. 

Co 'ills.     Dust;  fine  powder;  ashes. 

Coni^um.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Umbelliferce.  All  the  plants  belonging  to  it 
are  poisonous. 

Conium  Macula^tum.  Hemlock;  poison 
parsley.  A  plant  possessed  of  narcotic  and 
poisonous  properties.  When  applied  locally, 
conium  possesses  anodyne  efiects  and  is  employ- 
ed in  neuralgias,  and  the  pain  of  cancerous 
tumors.     It  also  relieves  pain  in  pulpitis. 

Colli  Vasculo'si.  The  conical  convolu- 
tions of  the  vasa  efferentia  of  the  testicle. 

Con^jugated  Acids.  Acids  combined 
with  basic  substances,  without  losing  their  sat- 
urating power.  The  organic  substance,  com- 
bined with  the  acid,  materially  alters  its  prop- 
erties, while  it  does  not  interfere  with  its  acid- 
ity. 

Conjuga'tioil.      Conjuga^tio,   from   con- 
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jicgare,  to  yoke  together.  An  assemblage ;  a 
union.  Applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  orifices  on 
each  side  of  the  vertebral  column  which  result 
from  the  conjugation  of  notches  in  each  verte- 
bra above  and  below. 

Conjuncti^va.  Memhra'na  conjunctiva; 
conjunctiva  tu^nica.  A  delicate,  transparent, 
mucous  membrane,  covering  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  eyeball  and  lining  the  inner  surface 
of  the  eyelids. 

Coiljiinctivi^tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
conjunctive  membrane. 

Conjurrc^tus.     Conjoined. 

Con^nate.  From  con  and  natus,  born 
with.     Congenital. 

Connective  Tissue.  See  Animal 
Tissue. 

Conniv^ent.  Conniv^ens,  from  connivere, 
to  close.  A  term  iu  Anatomy,  applied  to  the 
valvular  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  mtestines,  called  valvulcc  conniventes,  from 
their  approach  to  each  other.  It  is  applied  in 
Botany  to  the  calyx  and  corolla,  the  petals  of 
which  converge  or  bend  inward. 

Co^noid.  From  kuvo^,  a  cone,  and  ei6oc, 
shape.     Of  a  conical  shape. 

Conoid  Ligament.  A  ligament  attached  to 
the  scapular  extremity  of  the  clavicle  and  to 
the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

Conoi^des  Cor^pus.  The  pineal  gland. 

Conquassa'tion.  Conquassa''tio.  In 
Pharmacy,  the  operation  of  bruising  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  vegetable  substance  with  a  pestle. 

Consang-uin'ity.  From  con,  together, 
and  sanguini.%  blood.  Relationship  arising 
from  a  common  parentage.  Connected  or  allied 
in  blood  descent. 

Consec^utive.  GomecutVvm;  from  con, 
with,  and  sequor,  to  follow.  Following  as  a 
consequence. 

Consecutive  Symptoms.  Phenomena  which 
appear  after,  or  during  the  decline  of  a  disease, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  it. 

Consen^sUS.  Sympathy;  consent  of 
parts. 

Consev'va.  From  conservare,  to  keep. 
A  conserve ;  a  preparation  composed  of  a  recent 
vegetable  substance  and  sugar,  fliixed  together 
in  a  uniform  mass  of  about  the  consistency  of 
honey.     It  is  the  same  as  confection. 

Conserv'atory.  In  Horticulture,  a  glazed 
structure  in  which  exotic  plants  and  shrubs 
are  grown  in  a  bed  or  floor  of  soil. 

Consisten^tia.  From  consisto,  to  stand 
still.     The  acme  of  a  disease. 


Consolidan'tia.  A  name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  substances  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
hardening  recently  healed  wounds. 

Constant  Battery,  Element  or 
Cell.  A  battery  yielding  a  constant  current. 
Such  galvanic  batteries  as  those  of  Bunsen, 
Calland,  Daniel,  Grenet,  Grove,  Leclanche, 
and  Smee. 

Constipa'tion.  Chn^tipa^tio  ;  from  cons- 
tipare,  con  and  stipare,  to  cram  close.  Costive- 
ness.  A  state  of  the  bowels  in  which  the  alvine 
evacuations  take  place  less  frequently  than 
asual. 

Constit^uens.  Constituent.  The  vehi- 
cle; that  which  imparts  au  agreeable  form. 
See  Prescription. 

Constitu^tion.  Comtitu'tio.  In  Physi- 
ology, the  general  condition  of  the  organs  of 
the  body,  considered  with  reference  to  their 
particular  arrangement,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  perform  their  functions.  Indi- 
vidual organization. 

Constitution  of  the  Atmospfiere.  The  state 
of  the  air ;  its  temperature,  humidity,  dryness, 
heat,  &c.,  with  respect  to  its  influence  upon  the 
human  body,  and  during  the  prevalence  of 
epidemics. 

Constitu'tional.  Hereditary ;  of  ac- 
quired predisposition ;  general  diseases  in- 
volving the  entire  system. 

Constric^tive.  Constricti^vus ;  from  con- 
stringo,  to  bind  together.    Styptic.    Astringent. 

Constric^tor.  From  constringere,  to 
straighten.  To  bind  in  a  circular  direction. 
Applied  to  a  muscle  which  contracts  any  open- 
ing in  the  body. 

Constrictor  Alee  Nasi.  The  depressor  labii 
superioris  ala^que  nasi. 

Constrictor  Ani.     The  sphincter  ani. 

Constrictor    Cunni.     The  sphincter  vaginae. 

Constrictor  Istbmi  Faucium.  Glosso-staphi- 
linus;  palato  glossus.  A  muscle  at  the  opening 
of  the  fauces,  occupying  the  anterior  lateral 
half  arches  of  the  palate ;  it  arises  from  the 
side  of  the  tongue  near  its  root,  and  is  inserted 
in  the  velum  near  the  uvula.  It  draws  the 
velum  down,  and  closes  the  opening  into  the 
fauces. 

Constrictor  Labiorum.  Constrictor  oris.  Or- 
bicularis oris. 

Constrictor  CEsopfiagi.  Constrictor  of  the 
oesophagus.  A  muscle  composed  of  a  number 
of  fibres,  situated  at  the  opening  of  the  oeso- 
phagus. 

Constrictor  Oris.     Orbicularis  oris. 
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Constrictor  Palpebral  rum.  Orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum. 

Constrictor  Piiaryn'gis  Inferior.  A  muscle 
situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx. 
It  arises  from  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
and  its  inferior  cornu,  and  from  the  side  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  with  its  fellow 
in  the  middle  line  on  the  back  of  the  pharynx. 
It  assists  to  lessen  the  captivity  of  the  pharynx, 
and  thus  compels  the  food  to  take  the  down- 
ward direction  into  the  oesophagus. 

Constric'tor  Pliaryn'gis  IVIe'dius.  A  muscle 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx ;  it  arises 
from  the  appendix  and  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides, 
and  from  the  thyro-hyoid  ligament — its  fibres 
ascend,  run  transversely  and  descend,  giving  it 
a  triangular  appearance ;  the  upper  ones  over- 
lap the  superior  constrictor,  while  the  lower 
are  beneath  the  inferior,  and  the  whole  pass 
back  to  be  inserted  into  the  middle  tendinous 
line  of  the  pharj^nx. 

Constrictor  Pfiaryngis  Supe^rior.  A  muscle 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx,  which 
arises  from  the  cuneiform  process  of  the  occipi- 
tal bone,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  from  the 
pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  and  from  the  pos- 
terior third  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  of  the 
lower  jaw,  near  the  root  of  the  last  molar 
tooth,  and  is  inserted  with  its  fellow  into  the 
middle  tendinous  line  on  the  back  of  the 
pharjTix. 

Constrictor  Vesicae  Urinarice.  Detrusor  urinse. 

Coiistrin-'g-ens.     Astringent ;  styptic. 

Constriu^g'ent.     Astringent. 

Consulta^tioii.  In  Medicine,  a  meeting 
of  two  or  more  physicians  to  deliberate  upon 
any  particular  case  of  disease. 

Consump'tioil.  Consump^tio  ;  from  con- 
sumere,  to  waste  away.  A  gradual  or  progres- 
sive emaciation  of  the  body,  especially  in 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  hence  the  name  con- 
sumption which  this  disease  has  received. 

Consumption,  Pulmonary.  See  Phthisis 
Pulmonalis. 

Contabesceii^tia.  Consumption; 
atrophy. 

Coil''tact.  Contac^tus  ;  from  contingere,  to 
touch.  The  state  of  two  bodies  which  touch 
each  other. 

Conta''g"ioil.  Contagio;  from  contingere, 
to  touch.  The  communication  of  disease  from 
one  person  to  another,  either  by  direct  or  indi- 
rect contact.  This  term  has  been  employed  to 
signify  all   atmospheric  and  morbid  poisons, 


effluvia,  miasmata,  and  infections  which  cause 
fevers  or  diseases  that  give  rise  to  them.     But 
according  to  the  strict  definition  of  the  term, 
it  means  the  communication  of  a  disease  by 
personal  contact  with  the  sick,  or  by  the  efflu- 
vium from  the  body  of  the  sick.     It  is  geher- 
ally  regarded    as  synonymous  with  infection. 
Coilta'g"ious.      Capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted by  direct  or  indirect  contact. 
Conten^sio.     Tension. 
Contig'U^ity.  Contact  of  bodies;  a  touch- 
ing;  applied  to   the  teeth  when   in   contact 
with  each  other. 

Con^tilience.  Continent lia;  from  conii- 
nere,  to  hold  or  keep.  Abstinence  from  physi- 
cal indulgences,  especially  from  sexual  pas- 
sions. 

Con^tilieilS.  A  term  applied  in  Patholo- 
gy to  any  disease  which,  in  its  course,  presents 
no  marked  exacerbations  or  remissions  of  its 
symptoms. 

Continens  Febris.     Continued  fever. 
Contin^uecl  Fever.      A  fever  which 
proceeds  without  interruption. 

Continu^ity.  GontinuVtas.  Adherence 
of  two  things.  Connection ;  cohesion  of  two 
bodies  which  cannot  be  separated  without 
fracture  or  laceration. 

Continuity.  Solution  of.  The  division  of  a 
tissue  by  inflammation,  or  disease,  or  by  acci- 
dent. 

Continuous  Gruni  Work.  To  Dr. 
John  Allen  is  due  the  credit  of  having  brought 
this  method  of  constructing  artificial  dentures 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  and  the  fol- 
lowing descriptions  relate  to  his  modes  of  prac- 
tice :  On  a  base  plate  of  platinum,  or  platinum 
and  iridium  combined,  plain  artificial  teeth 
with  long  necks,  and .  manufactured  expressly 
for  this  style  of  work,  are  arranged  as  in  ordi- 
nary plate  work,  and  properly  antagonized. 
They  are  then  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
plaster  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  which  is 
followed  by  another  and  thicker  coating  of 
plaster  and  asbestos,  forming  an  investment 
which  will  not  crack  during  the  process  of 
soldering  the  teeth  to  the  plate.  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  wax,  employed  for  holding  the 
teeth  in  position  until  the  plaster  investment 
secures  tliem,  a  rim  of  platinum  is  adapted  to 
the  lingual  side  of  the  teeth  under  the  pins 
and  to  the  plate.  The  platinum  pins  in  the 
teeth  are  then  bent  down  over  the  edge  of  tUe 
rim  and  soldered  with  pure  gold,  or  an  alloy 
of  gold  and  platinum ;  and  at  the  same  time 
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the  rim,  which  is  usually  of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  plate,  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty, 
is  soldered  to  the  plate.  This  soldering  is 
done  by  first  introducing  the  piece  into  the 
heated  mufHe  of  the  furnace  used  for  fusing 
and  flowing  the  gum  body  and  enamel,  and 
bringing  the  whole  mass  to  a  red  heat,  when 
it  is  withdrawn,  and  the  pure  gold  caused  to 
flow  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe.  After  the  piece 
is  carefully  cooled,  the  plaster  and  asbestos  in- 
vestment is  removed  from  the  teeth  alone,  the 
remainder  acting  as  a  base  upon  which  the  set 
is  to  rest  during  the  subsequent  bakings  of  the 
gum  body  and  enamel.  The  teeth  are  then 
carefully  cleansed  of  all  particles  of  the  plaster, 
and  immersed  for  a  short  time  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  this  removed  with  a.  brush  and 
water.  The  material  known  as  the  body,  which 
is  a  colorless  mineral  compound, — for  the  com- 
position of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  gum 
enamel,  see  Harris's  Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Den- 
tktry, — is  then  applied  in  a  plastic  state  by 
means  of  a  small  spatula,  and  carved  to  repre- 
sent the  gum,  and,  when  the  palatine  portion 
of  the  platinum  plate  is  also  covered,  the  roof 
and  rug«  of  the  mouth.  The  piece,  which  is 
now  ready  for  baking,  is  placed  upon  a  slide 
on  the  apron  in  front  of  one  of  the  upper 
muffles  of  the  heated  fui-nace,  and  every  eight 
or  ten  minutes  is  moved  a  little  further  into 
the  muffle,  until  it  has  reached  the  centre, 
which  should  be  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  then 
withdrawn  and  passed  into  a  lower  muffle 
where  there  is  a  white  heat,  which  soon  semi- 
vitrifies  the  body — all  that  is  desired  for  this 
first  baking. 

After  removing  it  from  this  muffle,  the  piece 
is  then  placed  in  a  cooling  muffle,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  closed,  to  prevent  a  too  sudden 
change  of  temperature.  When  cool  enough  to 
handle,  a  second  application  of  the  body  is 
made  to  remedy  any  defects,  such  as  cracks, 
&c.,  and  the  piece  again  subjected  to  a  second 
baking,  which  should  make  it  a  little  harder 
than  the  first  one,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to 
cause  the  surface  to  become  glossy. 

It  is  then  cooled  as  before,  and  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  the  flesh-colored  gum-enamel,  made 
plastic  with  water,  applied  by  means  of  a 
camel's-hair  brush  over  the  body,  and  well 
packed  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  care 
being  observed  to  keep  it  from  the  crowns. 
After  the  application  of  the  gum-enamel,  the 
piece  is  again  placed  in  the  furnace  and  sub- 
jected to  a  little  greater  heat  than  that  for 


baking  the  body,  which  will  produce  a  smooth, 
glossy  surface.  After  this  fusing  of  the  enamel 
is  accomplished,  the  piece  is  removed  and 
placed  in  a  hot  muffle  in  order  to  prolong  the 
cooling  process,  otherwise  it  is  rendered  very 
fragile.  Coke  answers  a  better  purpose  for 
heating  the  furnace  than  bituminous  coal,  on 
account  of  there  being  less  gas  evolved  ;  but 
anthracite  coal,  after  the  fire  becomes  clear  of 
the  blue  flame,  maintains  a  greater  and  longer 
continued  heat  than  coke.  To  repair  continu- 
ous gum  work,  where  a  tooth  is  broken  off,  for 
example,  the  remaining  portion  is  ground  out 
and  a  new  tooth  fitted  into  its  place.  This  new 
tooth  need  not  be  soldered  to  the  rim,  but  can 
be  securely  attached  by  grinding  a  small  notch 
or  groove  in  the  enamel  which  covers  the 
lingual  side  of  the  rim  for  the  platinum  pin  of 
the  tooth  to  rest  in.  The  pin  is  then  covered 
with  the  body,  which  is  also  applied  around 
the  base  of  the  new  tooth,  and  baked  hard, 
which  will  securely  fasten  it.  The  piece  is 
then  placed  in  the  furnace,  and  the  new  por- 
tion of  the  body  semi-vitrified,  after  which  it 
is  carefully  cooled,  and  the  gum-enamel  ap- 
plied and  fused  in  the  furnace  as  before  de- 
scribed. To  prevent  the  old  portion  of  enamel 
from  changing  color  from  the  bakings  neces- 
sary in  repairing  a  piece,  the  entire  surface  of 
the  old  gum  should  be  covered  by  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  the  fresh  gum- enamel  before  the  last 
baking,  so  that  all  may  be  fused  together. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Moffit's  formula  for  Continuous 
Own  Body  is  as  follows : 

Spar 12    oz. 

Quartz 4J  oz. 

Bohemian  glass 60    grs. 

French  china 35    grs. 

German  clay 2    dwts. 

Ground  coarsely. 

Continuous  Gum   Enamel,  according  to  Dr. 
D.  D.  Smith's  formula,  is  composed  of 

Gum  frit  (of  S.  S.  White)  .      4^  dwts. 

Flux  without  titanium  .    .     16    dwts. 

Granulated  body    ....    11    dwts. 
Granulated  Body  : 

Quartz 20  grs. 

Spar 24  grs. 

Caustic  potash  ...      1  gr. 
..  Titanium   .    .    .    .    ,      2  grs.  to  1  oz. 

Flux  : 

Quartz  (very  fine)    .  18  dwts. 

Spar .  10  dwts. 

Glass  of  borax  ...  2  dwts. 
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Cryolite 1    dwt. 

Caustic  potash  ...    10    grs. 
Titanium Ij  grs.  to  1  oz. 

Coiltor^tion.  Contor^sis ;  from  contor- 
quere,  to  twist.  In  Pathology,  violent  movement 
and  twisting  of  the  affected  part  or  member. 

Contour^.  From  tornus,  a  lathe.  Turned 
in  a  lathe.  The  line  that  bounds,  defines,  or 
terminates  a  figure.  In  Operative  Dentistry,  the 
restoration  of  lost  parts  of  teeth  by  building 
them  up  with  gold,  &c. 

Contour  Fillings.  Fillings  in  which  the  ma- 
terial is  so  built  out  as  to  restore  the  lost  por- 
tion of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  as  disting- 
uished from  plane  or  flush  fillings.  Teeth- 
cusps,  &c.,'  built  out  to  correspond  with  the  lost 
outlines  of  teeth  structure. 

Coiltra-Apertu^ra.  In  Pathology,  a 
counter-opening  to  give  exit  to  matter  which 
cannot  escape  from  the  opening  that  already 
exists. 

Contra- Exten^sio.      Counter-extension, 

Contra-Fissu^ra.  From  contra,  against,  and 
dndo,  to  cleave.  A  fracture  or  injury  in  a  part 
distant  from  that  which  received  the  blow. 
Counter-fissures  occur  most  frequently  in  the 
cranium,  but  are  not  always  confined  to  it. 

Contra-lndication.  Counter-indication.  A 
symptom  which  forbids  the  employment  of  a 
remedy  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  be  used  ;  opposed  to. 

CoiltractiFity.  ContractiVitas.  A  prop- 
erty in  living  parts  which  gives  to  them  the 
power  of  contracting  or  shortening. 

Contrac^tioil.  Contrac^tio  ;  from  eontra- 
here,  to  draw  together.  Action  of  contraction, 
arising  from  excited  contractility.  The  short- 
ening of  a  muscle  or  fibre. 

Contractu^ra.  Contraction  of  a  muscle. 
In  Pathology,  the  state  of  rigidity  which  the 
flexor  muscles  slowly  and  progressively  assume 
as  a  consequence  of  gouty,  rheumatic,  paraly- 
tic, or  other  affection. 

Conti'i^tio.  From  con,  and  te7~o,  to  bruise 
or  make  small.     Comminution  ;  trituration. 

Contro-Stim^ulant.  A  medicine  which 
debilitates  or  diminishes  the  vital  force. 

Contro-Stim'^ulus.  A  doctrine  of  Kasori, 
founded  on  the  contro-stimulant  property  of 
certain  medicines,  as  emetic  tartar,  &c. 

Contviild''ing'.  That  which  causes  con- 
tusions. 

Con'tus.     Contused;  also,  the  penis. 
Contu^Sion.     Contmio;  from  contundere, 


to  knock  together.  A  braise  ;  an  injury  or 
lesion,  in  which  there  is  extravasation  of 
blood,  caused  by  the  shock  of  a  body  with  a 
large  surface.  When  the  skin  is  divided  it  is 
called  a  contused  wound. 

Co^nus.     A  cone.    Strobile. 

Convales^cence.  Convalescent tia  ;  from 
convalescere,  to  grow  well.  Recovery  of  health 
after  the  cure  of  disease. 

Convales^cent.  Eecovering  health 
after  the  cure  or  subsidence  of  disease. 

Convalla^ria.  From  convalUs,  a  valley, 
from  its  abounding  in  valleys.  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Liliacea.. 

Convalla^ria  Maja'lis.  The  lily  of  the  val- 
ley. May-lily.  Its  physiological  action  and 
therapeutics  are  similar  to  those  of  digitalis, 
which  see. 

Con^vex.  A  swelling  on  the  exterior 
surface  of  a  round  or  spherical  form  ;  gibbous  ; 
opposed  to  concave. 

Coil^volute.  ConvoWtus.  Rolled  up  into 
a  cylinder.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy  to 
the  upper  and  lower  turbinated  bones  of  the 
nose,  and  in  Botany  to  leaves  of  a  plant. 

Convolu^tioil.  GonvoWtio  ;  from  convol- 
vere,  to  roll  together.  A  substance  rolled  upon 
itself. 

Convolution,  Internal.  Convolution  of  the 
corpus  callosum.  A  great  convolution  on  the 
inner  side  of  each  hemisphere  of  the  brain, 
surrounding  the  corpus  callosum. 

Convolution,  Supra-Orbital,  A  convolution 
on  the  under  side  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
brain,  resting  on  the  orbital  process. 

Coiivolvitions  of  the  Brain.  The 
round,  undulating,  winding  projections  of  the 
surface  of  the  brain. 

Convolutions  of  the  Intestines,  The  windings 
made  by  the  intestines  in  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

Convolv^ulus.  In  Pathology,  intussuceptio. 
In  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Con- 
volvulacece,  such  as  the  Jalap,  Scammony,  and 
Turbeth  plants. 

ConvuFsio.     Convulsion. 

Convulsio  Canina.    Eisus  Sardonicus. 
Convulsio  CereaHis.  Raphania  ;  a  convulsive 
affection  supposed  to  be  brought  on  by  eating 
spoiled  corn. 

Convul^sio  Habitua^lis.     Chorea. 

ConvuFsioil.  Convid^sio  ;  from,  convellere, 
to  pull  together.  The  manifestation  of  nervous 
irritation  or  disorder.  Violent  agitation  of 
the  whole  body,  attended  by  alternate  violent 
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involuntaiy  contractions  and  relaxations  of 
the  muscles,  and,  as  a  consequence,  distortion 
of  the  limbs,  muscles  of  the  face,  &c.  When 
.  the  alternate  contraction  is  slight,  it  is  called 
tremor,  but,  when  violent  and  permanent, 
tetanus,  trismms,  &c.  It  may  be  general  or 
partial.  When  general,  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body  are  more  or  less  affected,  as  in  the  case  of 
epilepsy  and  hysteria.  When  partial,  it  affects 
only  several  muscles,  as  in  the  case  of  chorea, 
risus  sardonicus,  &c. 

Convulsions  of  Denti^tion.  Spasms 
or  convulsions  coincident  with  or  incident  to 
dental  evolution.  Causes  ;  Irritations  of  the 
tiftli  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  or  of  gastric 
or  intestinal  disturbance.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  lessening  the  nervous  excitability,  by 
controlling  the  nerve  centres. 

Gonvill^sive.  Tending  to  convulsions. 
Slightly  spasmodic. 

Convul^sives.  Medicines  which  increase 
the  irritability  of  the  muscles,  and  induce  con- 
vulsions, as  strychnia,  brucia,  &c. 

Cony^za.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Compositce.     Great  fleabane. 

Copai^l>a.  Copaiva.  The  resinous  ex- 
udation of  various  copaiferous  trees.  Balsam 
of  copaiva.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor  and  a  bit- 
ter, pungent  taste,  and  a  syrupy  consistence. 
It  is  stimulant  and  diuretic  ;  in  large  doses, 
purgative.  It  acts  on  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  urethra,  and  on  mucous  membranes  in 
general.  It  is  used  in  gonorrhoea,  gleet,  leucor- 
rhosa,  &c.,  in  the  dose  of  gtt.  x  to  gj,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day.     See  Capsule  Gelatinous. 

Copaif  era.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Fabacece. 

Copaifera  Officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  copaiba  balsam  is 
obtained. 

Copaiva  Capsnles.  The  balsam  placed 
in  capsules,  formed  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  gelatine. 

Copaiv^ic  Acid.  The  yellow,  brittle 
resin  of  copaiba  balsam. 

Copal''.  A  resinous  substance  used  in 
making  varuishes.     A  gum  resin. 

CopllO^sis.  Copho^ma.  From  k(j0oc, 
deaf.     Deafness. 

Compos.  A  state  of  the  body  in  which 
the  functions  are  languidly  performed. 

Cop^per.  Symbol  Cu,  Atomic  weight, 
63-4.  A  metal  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  in- 
clining to  yellow,  of  a  disagreeable  taste  and 
smell ;  very  malleable  and  ductile,  but  possess- 


ing the  former  quality  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  latter.  It  is  possessed  of  greater  tenacity 
than  either  gold,  silver,  or  platinum.  It  is  found 
native,  and  in  many  ores,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  the  pyrites,  sulphurets  of  copper 
and  iron.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8.6.  It  fuses 
in  about  2000°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  It  read- 
ily tarnishes,  forming  a  red  suboxide.  The 
salts  of  copper  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
green  color,  and  those  which  are  soluble  are 
poisonous.  But  for  its  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, see  Cuprum.  In  operative  dentistry, 
it  is  employed  as  a  constituent  of  amalgams 
for  filling  teeth,  being  combined  with  other 
metals  such  as  silver  and  tin,  or  mercury 
alone.  In  Mechanical  Dentistry,  it  is  used  for 
alloying  gold  and  in  gold  solders.  See  Gold, 
Alloying  op,  and  Gold  Solder. 

Copper  Anialg-ani.  A  metallic  filling 
material  composed  of  chemically-pure  copper 
and  redistilled  mercury.  It  is  prepared  in  the 
form  of  pellets,  in  using  which  they  are  held 
in  an  alcohol  or  gas  flame  until  small  particles 
of  mercury  appear  on  the  surface ;  they  are 
then  crushed  and  ground  in  a  wedge-wood 
mortar.  The  setting  or  hardening  is  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  heat.  Copper  amalgam  can 
be  prepared  by  suspending  a  bar  of  iron  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  will  de- 
posit in  twenty -four  hours.  The  precipitate  is 
collected  in  another  jar,  and  well  washed  by  a 
stream  of  cold  water  running  over  it,  as  is 
shown  by  the  color  of  the  water.  Sufficient  of 
the  precipitate  is  then  ground  up  in  a  mortar 
with  mercury  until  it  begins  to  amalgamate,  the 
amalgamation  being  hastened  by  the  use  of 
hot  water  to  which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  added,  which  removes  all  traces  of  the 
iron.  The  acid  is  then  neutralized  by  adding 
to  the  water  a  few  minims  of  liquor  ammonise 
before  finally  pouring  it  off.  The  amalgam  is 
then  rolled  into  small  pellets,  and  not  used  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

Cop^peras.  Sulphate  of  iron.  A  com- 
mon name  for  the  metallic  sulphate. 

Cop^pernickel.  A  copper-colored  min- 
eral of  Westphalia;  a  native  arseniuret  of 
nickel. 

Copreni^esis.  From  iwivpoc,  fseces,  and 
EfiEu,  I  vomit.     Vomiting  of  faeces. 

Cop^tis.  Coptis  trij'olia ;  a  bitter  plant, 
sometimes  used  in  aphthous  and  other  ulcera- 
tions of  the  mouth. 

Coptis  Tee^ta.  The  root  is  a  powerful  tonic 
and  stomachic.     Dose,  gr.  x  to  xxx. 
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Cop^ula.     Ligament. 

Copula^tion.     Coition. 

Copyo^pia.     Weakness  of  sight. 

Cor.     The  heart. 

Cor^aco-Bra^chialis.  A  muscle  situ- 
ated at  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  arm. 
It  arises  from  the  forepart  of  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess of  the  scapula,  and  is  inserted  about  the 
middle  of  the  inner  side  of  the  os  humeri. 

Coraco-Clavicular  Ligament  A  ligament 
which  serves  to  unite  the  clavicle  to  the  cora- 
coid process  of  the  scapula. 

Cor^aco-Hyoideus.  A  muscle  between  the 
OS  hyoides  and  shoulder.     See  Omohyoidetjs. 

Cor^acoid.  CoracoVdeus ;  from  Kopa^,  a 
bird,  a  crow  and  eidog,  resemblance.  Resem- 
bling the  beak  of  a  crow.  A  name  applied  to 
some  processes  from. their  fancied  resemblance 
to  a  crow's  beak.  A  process  situated  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  upper  margin  of  the 
scapula  is  designated  by  this  name. 

Corral.  From  /copew,  I  adorn,  and  «Ac,  the 
sea.  A  beautiful  production  attached  to  sub- 
marine rocks,  in  the  form  of  a  shrub.  It  is  of 
a  bright-red,  black  or  white  color,  and  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  calcareous  substance  se- 
creted by  the  animals  which  form  it. 

CoraUi^na.  A  genus  of  marine  produc- 
tions, supposed  to  be  polypifers,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  plant,  and  containing  gelatin, 
albumen,  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate,  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, silica,  oxide  of  iron  and  a  coloring  prin- 
ciple. 

Cord,  UmbiFical.  The  cord  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  umbilical  vessels  and  in- 
teguments, which  connects  the  fcetus  with  the 
placenta. 

Cor^da.    A  cord. 

Cor^date.  From  coi-dis,  the  heart.  Heart- 
shaped. 

Cor'' dial.  Gordia^lis ;  from  cor,  gen.  cor- 
dis, the  heart.  Warm  and  exciting  medicines, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  strengthening  to  the 
heart. 

Cor^dis.     The  heart. 

Cqrdo^lium.  From  cor,  the  heart,  and 
doler,  pain.     Cardialgia,  or  heartburn. 

Cords,  Vocal.  The  ligaments  of  the 
glottis. 

Core.  In  Anatomy,  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
In  Pathology,  the  slough  in  the  central  part  of 
boils.  In  prosthetic  dentistry  an  addition  to 
a  model  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  under- 
cuts when  moulding  in  sand,  &c.,  for  making 


dies.  A  good  method  is  to  mix  common  flour 
with  about  10  per  cent,  of  moulding  sand  or 
marble  dust,  first  mixing  dry,  and  then  mois- 
tening with  water,  and  the  core  thus  made 
placed  in  an  oven  and  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat. 
When  dry  such  cores  can  be  safely  handled, 
and,  on  withdrawing  the  model  from  the  sand, 
can  be  readily  replaced  in  their  position  in  the 
mould. 

Corectom^ia.  Formation  of  artificial 
pupil  by  removal  of  a  part  of  the  iris. 

Corectop^ia.  From  nopr),  the  pupil,  £'i, 
out,  and  tokoc,  place.  A  deviation  of  the  pu- 
pil of  the  eye  from  the  centre,  occasioned  by  one 
segment  of  the  iris  being  larger  than  the  other. 

Coredial^ysis.  Formation  of  artificial 
pupil  by  separating  a  part  of  the  external 
margin  of  the  iris  from  the  Corpus  ciliare,  cil- 
iary folds  or  processes.  t 

Core^mata.  From  mpsu,  I  cleanse.  Eem- 
edies  for  cleansing  the  skin. 

Coremorplio^sls.  The  operation  for 
artificial  pupil. 

Corenclei^sis.  Operation 'for  artificial 
pupil  by  drawing  out  a  portion  of  the  iris 
through  an  incision  in  the  cornea  and  cutting 
it  off. 

Coreon^cioil.  Cor on^ don;  from  nopv,  the 
pupil,  and  oynLvov,  a  hook.  An  instrument 
used  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil. 

Coreplas'tice.  Term  for  the  operation 
for  artificial  pupil  in  general. 

Coretom^ia.  From  Kopj],  the  pupil,  and 
repveiv,  to  cut.  The  operation  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  artificial  pupil,  consisting  of  a  sim- 
ple cut  through  the  iris  without  the  removal 
of  any  part  of  it. 

Coria^ceous.  Coria^ceus;  from  corium, 
leather.     Leathery. 

Corian^druni.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Apiacea. 

Coriandrum  Sati^vum.  The  coriander  plant. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  have  a  slightly  warm 
and  grateful  pungent  taste,  and  are  moder- 
ately carminative. 

Co^riuill.  Corion,  leather.  The  cutis 
vera  or  true  skin.  The  proper  layer  of  mu- 
cous membrane  situated  beneath  the  basement 
membrane,  and  is  analogous  to  the  derma  of 
the  skin.  It  is  composed  of  two  layers — ^the 
papillary  and  reticulary.  See  Teeth,  De- 
velopment OF. 

Corium  Pliiogis'ticum.  The  grayish  crust 
or  buff  which  forras  on  blood  taken  from  a  vein 
during  inflammation,  &c. 
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Cork.     The  bark  of  Quercus  suber. 

Corn.  From  cornu,  a  horn.  Clavas;  spina 
pedis.  In  Pathology,  a  horny  induration  of  the 
skin,  formed  generally  on  the  toes. 

Cor^nea.  Membrana  cornea;  from  cornu, 
horn.  The  anterior,  transparent  tunic  or  scle- 
rotic membrane  of  the  eye  is  so  called  from  its 
horny  consistence. 

Cornea  Opaca.     The  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye. 

Cornei^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  cornea. 
.  Cor^neous.  Horn-like ;  of  a  horny  con- 
■  sistence. 

Cornicula  Process^  us.  The  coracoid  pro- 
cess of  the  scapula. 

Cornic^ulate.  Having  horn-like  pro- 
cesses. 

Cornifor^mis.     Shaped  like  a  horn. 

Coralline.  An  alkaline  substance  discov- 
ered in  the  bark  of  the  Cornus  Florida.  It  has 
properties  similar  to  quinine. 

Cor^nu.  A  horn ;  a  corneous  excrescence, 
as  a  wart  on  the  skin ;  a  corn ;  the  angular 
cavities  formed  by  the  termination  of  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain  are  called  cornua,  or  horns. 

Cornu  Acous^ticum,     An  ear-trumpet. 

Cornu  Ammon/'s.  Cornu  arietis.  The  corti- 
cal substance  of  the  human  brain,  as  shown  by 
cutting  transversely  through  the  pes  hippo- 
campi, is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
horn  of  a  ram.  The  pes  hippocampi  is  also 
sometimes  called  the  cornu  ammonis. 

Cornu  Ante^rius  seu  AntFcum  l/entricu/i  Lat- 
eralis. Anterior  cornu  of  the  Lateral  Ventricle. 
The  curved  process  of  the  lateral  ventricle  ad- 
vancing forward. 

Cornu  Cervi.  Hartshorn.  The  horns  of 
several  species  of  the  stag  contain  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  gelatin,  which  they  impart  to 
water  when  boiled.  When  burnt  they  afford 
the  cornu  ustum;  and  the  spirits  of  hartshorn 
{liquor  volatilis  cornu  cervi),  at  present  super- 
seded by  ammonia,  is  obtained  from  them  by 
distillation.  Hartshorn  was  once  thought  to 
possess  a  bezoardic  power. 

Cor'nu  Descen'dens  Ventric'uli  Lateralis. 
The  termination  of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain  in  the  middle  lobe,  behind  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius. 

Cornu  Poste^rius  Veniric^uli  Latera'lis.  The 
triangular  prolongation  of  the  lateral  ventricle 
backward  into  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  brain. 

Cornu  Ustum.  Cornu  cervi  calcinatum.  Cal- 
cined cornu  cervi,  which  consists  of  phosphate 
of  lime  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia. 


Cor^nua.  The  turbinated  bones ;  also, 
applied  to  the  processes  of  the  hyoid  and  other 
bones. 

Cornua  Cartilag'inis  Thyroideas.  Eminences 
on  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  superior  of  which 
are  articulated  with  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the 
inferior  with  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

Cornua  Coccy'gis.  Two  tubercular  eminences 
at  the  base  and  outer  side  of  the  coccyx,  artic- 
ulated with  those  of  the  sacrum. 

Cornua  Cutanea.     Horny  excrescences. 

Cornua  Hyoidei  Ossis.  The  cornua  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  situated  above  its  body,  and  desig- 
nated by  small  or  superior,  and  great  or  lateral. 

Cornua  LachrymaHia.    The  lachrymal  ducts. 

Cornua  Sacra' lia.  The  cornua  of  the  sacrum. 

Cornua  Sphenoidal  lia.  Cornets  Sphenoidaux. 
Ossicula  Bertini.  Two  small  turbinated  bones 
blocking  up  the  orifices  of  the  sphenoidal  cells. 
They  have  been  very  carefully  described  by 
Wistar. 

Cornua  U^teri.  The  cornua  of  the  uterus 
are  the  angles  where  the  Fallopian  tube 
arises. 

Cor'nus.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Cornacece.     Dogwood. 

Cornus  Florida.  Dogwood.  The  bark  is 
tonic,  and  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of 
intermittents.  Dose,  of  powder,  gr.  xx  to  gr. 
Ix ;  of  the  infusion  or  decoction,  §  ij. 

Corona.  Coruova ;  cornova.  The  name  of 
a  very  bitter  bark,  possessing  febrifuge  proper- 
ties, obtained  in  the  East  Indies,  and  recently 
brought  to  Europe. 

CoroFlary.  A  consequent  truth,  drawn 
from  a  proposition  already  demonstrated. 

Coro^na.  A  crown.  A  term  used  in 
Anatomy  and  Botany,  to  designate  parts  which 
are  supposed  to  resemble  a  crown. 

Corona  Cilia' ris.     The  ciliary  ligament. 

Corona  Dentis.     The  crown  of  a  tooth. 

Corona  Glandis.  The  margin  of  the  glans 
penis. 

Corona  Ra'dians.  The  radiating  fibres  of 
the  optic  thalamus. 

Corona  Tubulo'rum.  A  circle  formed  by  the 
minute  mouths  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
glands  of  Peyer. 

Corona  Veneris.  Venereal  blotches,  or  pus- 
tules, on  the  forehead. 

Coro'nad.     Towai-ds  the  coronal  aspect. 

Coro^nal.  Corona'lis  ;  from  corona,  crown. 
Belonging  to  a  crown  ;  a  name  formerly  given 
to  the  OS  froutis,  because  it  is  the  part  on  which 
the  crown  of  kings  partly  rests. 
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Coronal  Aspect  An  aspect  towards  the  place 
of  the  corona,  or  crown  of  the  head. 

Corona/  Suture.  The  suture  which  extends 
over  the  head  from  one  temporal  bone  to  the 
other,  uniting  the  parietal  bones  with  the 
frontal. 

Cor^onary.  Coronarius,  from  corona,  a 
crown.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  parts  which 
are  supposed  to  resemble  a  crown. 

Coronary  Arteries  of  the  Heart.  Cardiac 
arteries.  The  two  arteries  which  supply  the 
heart  with  blood. 

Coronary  Artery  of  the  Stomach.  Arteria 
coronaria  ventriculi.  A  branch  of  the  cceliac 
artery,  distributed  upon  the  less  curvature  of 
the  stomach.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  vein 
called  the  ven%  coronaria  ventriculi. 

Cor'onary  Ligament.  A  reflection  of  the 
peritoneum  which  suiTOunds  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  liver. 

Coronary  Veins.  Veins  following  the  coron- 
ary arteries. 

Coro^ne.  Kopwvr/,  a  crow.  The  coronoid 
process  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Cor^onoid.  Coronoi^des,  from  Kopuvr/,  a 
crow,  and  eidoc,  likeness.  Like  the  beak  of  a 
crow;  applied  to  a  process  of  the  inferior 
maxillaiy,  and  to  one  of  the  ulna. 

Corpo^ra.     The  plural  of  corpus,  a  body. 

Corpora  Albican^tia.  Two  white  eminences, 
each  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  at  the  base  of  the 
brain. 

Corpora  Aran^tii.  Small  tubercles  on  the 
semilunar  valves. 

Corpora  Caver  no' sa.  Two  cylindrical,  fibrous, 
distensible  bodies,  constituting  the  greater  part 
of  the"  penis  and  clitoris.  The  crura  of  the 
penis;  also,  the  same  part  of  the  clitoris. 

Corpora  Genicula'ta.  Two  small  eminences 
situated  at  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  op- 
tic thalami. 

Corpora  IVIalpighia'na.  Acini  of  Malpighi. 
A  number  of  small  dark  points  scattered 
through  the  plexus  of  blood-vessels  and  urinary 
tubes  in  the  kidney. 

Corpora  Mammilla' ria.     Corpora  albicantia. 

Corpora  Oliva'ria.  Two  whitish  oblong 
eminences  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  exterior 
to  the  corpora  pyramidalia. 

Corpora  Pyramida'lia.  Two  small  eminences, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  occipital  surface  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  between  the  cor- 
pora olivaria. 

Corpora  Quadrigem'ina.  Tubercula  quadri- 
gemina. 


Corpora  Restifor'mia.  Two  oblong  medul- 
lary eminences,  one  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Corpora  Stria' ta.  Eminences  of  a  light 
brownish-gray  color,  of  a  pyriform  shape, 
which  form  part  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain. 

Corpora  Striata  Superna  Posteriora.  The 
thalami  nervorum  opticorum. 

Cor'pulency.  From  corpus,  the  body. 
Excessive  increase  of  the  human  body  from 
accumulation  of  fat. 

Cor^pilS.  A  body.  This  term  is  applied 
to  many  parts  of  the  human  body,  as  the  corpus 
callosum,  &c. 

Corpus  Annula're.     Pons  Varolii. 

Corpus  Callo'sum.  The  white  medullary 
part  of  the  brain  joining  the  hemispheres. 

Corpus  Denta'tum.  An  oval  nucleus  of  cin- 
eritious  matter,  seen  in  the  cerebellum. 

Corpus  Fimbria' turn.  The  flattened  extrem- 
ity of  the  posterior  crus  of  the  fornix ;  the 
Tcenia  hippocampi. 

Corpus  Glandulo'sum.     The  prostate  gland. 

Corpus  Glandulosum  Mulie'rum.  A  vascular, 
spongy  body,  surrounding  the  orifice  of  the 
female  urethra. 

Corpus  Higbmoria'num.  An  oblong  emi- 
nence, running  along  the  superior  edge  of  the 
testicle. 

Corpus  Lu'teum.  A  yellow  spot  observed  in 
the  ovarium  from  which  the  ovum  has  pro- 
ceeded. 

Corpus  Muco'sum.  The  second  layer  of  the 
skin,  situated  between  the  cutis  vera  and  cuticle, 
which  gives  color  to  the  body. 

Corpus  Nervo-Spongio'sum.  The  cavernous 
substance  of  the  penis. 

Corpus  Nervo'sum.  The  cavernous  body  of 
the  clitoris. 

Corpus  Pampinifor'me.  Pampiniforme  ;  from 
pampinus,  a  tendril.  The  plexus  of  veins  which 
surrounds  the  spermatic  artery  in  the  abdomen. 

Corpus  Papilla' re.  The  nervous  and  vascular 
papillae  of  the  rete  mucosum. 

Corpus  Psalloi'des.     See  Lyka. 

Corpus  Pyramida'le.  The  corpora  pyrami- 
dalia. 

Corpus  Retic'ulum.     The  rete  mucosum. 

Corpus  Rhomboid' eum.     Corpus  dentatum. 

Corpus  Spongio'sum  Ure'thrce.  The  spongy 
structure  around  the  urethra. 

Corpus  Stria'tum.     The  corpora  striata. 

Corpus  Varico'sum.  The  spermatic  plexus 
of  vessels. 
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Corpus  VH^reum.     Vitreous  humor. 
Corpus  Wolffi'mum.     Two  bodies  situated  in 
the  region  of  the  kidneys  in  the  young  foetus, 
which  disappear  about  the  tenth  week. 

Corpus^cle.  A  very  minute  body;  a 
mere  atom. 

Corpuscles,  Blood.  The  globules  of 
the  blood. 

Corpuscles,  Exudation.  The  organizable 
nuclei  contained  in  fibrinous  fluids,  which 
are  the  origin  of  the  new  tissues  formed  from 
such  fluids. 

Corpuscles,  Pacing/an.  Small  oval  bodies 
connected  with  the  terminations  of  some  ner- 
vous fibrils. 

Corpuscles  of  Purkinje.     See  Canaliculus. 
Corpus^cular  Action.     Molecular  ac- 
tion. 

Cor''rig"ent.  Cor^rigens ;  correcto^rius. 
That  which  corrects ;  in  a  Medical  prescription, 
the  addition  of  a  substance  to  modify  or  ren- 
der the  action  of  another  more  mild. 

Corrob^'orant.  Corrobo^rans ,-  from  cor- 
roborare,  to  strengthen,  Strengthening  medi- 
cines ;  medicines  which  impart  tone  and  vigor 
to  the  body,  as  wine,  cinchona  and  iron. 
Tonics. 

Corro-'sion.  Oorro'^sio;  ero^sio;  from  con, 
and  rodere,  rosuni,  to  gnaw.  The  action  or 
eflect  of  corrosive  substances. 

CorrO''sive.  Substances  which  corrode, 
or,  when  placed  in  contact  with  living  parts, 
^disorganize  them.  They  act  either  directly,  by 
chemically  destroying  the  part,  or  indirectly, 
by  causing  inflammation  and  gangrene. 

Corrosive  Sub'limate.  Corrosive  chloride 
of  mercury ;  bichloride  of  mercury.  Mercurii 
Chloridi.  Hydrargyri  chloridmn  corrosivum,  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury.  A  substance  occurring 
in  colorless  crystals,  or  crystalline  masses, 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  is  a  dangerous  poison  taken  internally,  ex- 
cept in  very  minute  doses.  It  is  used  exter- 
nally as  a  stimulant  and  escharotic  to  indolent 
or  malignant  ulcere,  etc.  The  white  of  eggs 
is  the  antidote;  if  they  cannot  be  procured, 
copious  draughts  of  milk,  or  wheat  flour 
mixed  with  water,  may  be  substituted.  Dose, 
gr.  J^  to  gr.  I.  The  Bichloride  of  Mercury  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  germicides  employed, 
and  is  extensively  used  in  antiseptic  surgery. 
Strong  solutions  may  be  applied  to  the  un- 
broken skin;  but  upon  mucous  surfaces  and 
nerve-tissues  the  common  solution  is  1  part  to 
2000  of  water  =  1  grain  to  4J  ounces  of  water. 
11 


Combined  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  f gj  to 
bichloride  of  mercury,  gr.  ij,  it  is  used  as  £in 
injection  in  alveolar  abscess  and  phagedenic 
pericementitis.  For  dental  uses  see  Gorgets' 
Dental  Medicine. 

Corrug-a^tlon.  Corruga^lio;  from  con, 
and  ruga,  a  wrinkle.     Wrinkling,  frowning. 

Corrugra^tor.  Applied  to  muscles,  the 
oflSce  of  which  is  to  corrugate  the  parts  upon 
which  they  act. 

Corruga'tor  Supercil^ii.  A  small  muscle  of 
the  eye-brow. 

Cor^'sican  Moss.  A  cryptogamic  plant, 
the  Gigartina  helmithoeorton,  native  of  the 
Mediterranean,  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a 
vermifuge.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a  remedy 
for  cancer. 

Coi"'tex.  Bark  or  the  common  integu- 
ments of  plants.  It  is  sometimes  applied  ex- 
clusively to  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  cortex  cin- 
chona. 

Cortex  Adstring^ens  Brasilien^sis.  An  as- 
tringent bark  from  Brazil,  introduced  into 
Germany  in  1828.  It  is  said  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Mimosa  coehleacarpa.  Dose  of  the 
powder,  ^j  to  g:ss. 

Cortex  Angusfw'rcs.     Cusparia. 
Cortex  Antiscorbu^ticus.     The  canella  alba. 
Cortex  Canelloe  Malabaricce.    Laurus  cassia 
or  wild  cinnamon  tree. 

Cortex  Cardinalis  de  Lugo.  The  Peruvian 
bark. 

Cortex  Cer'ebri.  The  gray  portion  of  the 
brain,  seen  at  the  exterior  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum. 

Cortex  Chinoe  Regius.     Cinchona. 
Cortex    Cincho^nae    Cordifolice.     Yellow  or 
Calisaya  bark,   obtained    from   the -Cinchona 
lanceolata,  in  flat  or  curled  pieces.     The  quina 
is  chiefly  obtained  from  this  species. 

Cortex  CincboncB  Lancifo'licB.  Lance-leaved 
cinchona.  Pale,  loxa  or  crown  bark,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Cinchona  condaminea. 

Cortex  Cinchonae  Oblongifo' lias..  Red  bark. 
See  Cinchona  Eubra. 

Cortex  Jamaicen^sis.     Bark  of  Achrassapoia. 

Cortex  Massoy.     Massoy  bark. 

Cor^tical.     Cortica^k;  from  cortex,  bark 

or  rind.     Belonging  to  or  resembling  bark.  A 

term  applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  exterior  grav 

portion  of  the  brain  and  kidney. 

Corun^dum.  A  very  hard  crystalline 
mineral  composed  of  nearly  pure  alumina ;  it 
is  almost  opaque,  and  of  a  reddish  color.  It 
is  allied  to  the  sapphire-. 
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Corundum  Wheels,  Slabs  and  Points.  Wheels 
and  slabs  composed  of  corundum,  reduced  to 
powder,  and  gum  shellac;  used  for  grinding 
minei'al  teeth.  Also  wheels  and  points  for 
preparing  the  roots  of  teeth  for  crown  and 
bridge-work,  and  for  separating  teeth.  See 
Emery. 

Corycl''alin.  An  alkaloid  found  iu  the 
root  of  the  Corydalis  bulbosa  and  Fumaria. 

Cory^za.  Kopvi;a.  From  impa,  the  head, 
and  C^ojj  to  boil.  Inflammation  attended  with 
increased  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose. 
A  cold  in  the  head;  a  catarrh  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane. 

Coryza  Maligna.  Malignant  coryza.  Ozsena. 
Coryza  Entomica. 

Cosmet^ic.  CosmeVicus  ;  from  KOff^ueu,  to 
adorn.  An  external  medicine  used  for  beau- 
tifying the  skin. 

CosmoFogy.  CosmoWgia;  from  Koa/wCj 
the  universe,  and  2.o-yog,  a  discourse.  A  trea- 
tise on  the  physical  laws  of  the  world. 

Cos^mos.  KoG/jog.  Order;  arrangement; 
the  system  of  the  world, — the  universe.  Some- 
times applied,  in  Pathology,  to  the  order  which 
is  supposed  to  preside  over  critical  days. 

Cos^sis.  A  little  pimple  on  the  face, 
caused  by  inflammation,  or  an  enlargement  of 
a  sebaceous  follicle. 

Cos^SUlll.  A  malignant  ulcer  of  the 
nose. 

Cos^ta.  In  Anatomy,  the  rib  of  an  ani- 
mal. 

Cos^tal.  Costa^lis  ;  from  co.sta,  a  rib.  Be- 
longing to  a  rib ;  a  name  applied  to  some 
muscles,  arteries,  nerves,  ligaments,  etc. 

Cos^tiveness.     Constipation. 

Cos^to.  From  costo,  a  rib.  A  prefix,  ap- 
plied to  muscles,  nerves,  etc.,  connected  with 
the  ribs. 

Cos^tus  Cortico^SiiS.  The  canella  alba. 

Cot^toil.  A  white,  soft,  downy  substance, 
resembling  fine  wool,  the  produce  of  the  pods 
of  Gossyjyium  herbaceum.  It  is  employed,  in 
Dental  Surgery,  for  wiping  out  and  drying  the 
prepared  cavity  of  a  carious  tooth  preparatory 
to  filling,  being  rendered  more  absorbent  by 
the  removal  of  the  oil,  in  which  form  it  is 
generally  employed  iu  connection  with  bibu- 
lous paper. 

Cotton,  Antiseptic  and  Styptic.  Antiseptic 
cotton  is  prepared  by  steeping  cotton  freed 
from  oil  in  tannin,  carbolic  acid  and  castor 
oil.  Styptic  cotton  is  prepaz'ed  by  steeping 
the  purified  cotton  in  alum  and  chloride  of  iron. 


Cotiin^nius,  Aqiiedvict  of.  Aqua- 
ductus  cochleae  and  vestibuli. 

Cotun'nius,  Liquor  of.  A  transparent  fluid 
of  the  labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear. 

Cotunnius,  Nerve  of.  The  naso-palatine 
nerve. 

Cot^yle.  KoTvlrj.  Anything  hollow.  The 
acetabulum. 

CotyFedons.  In  Comparative  Anatmnj, 
the  cup-like  processes  of  the  chorion,  which 
form  the  placenta. 

Cot^ylold   Cavity.     The  cavity  in  the 
ilium,  which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh- . 
bone,  called  the  acetabulum. 

Couch^ing".  A  surgical  operation  for 
the  removal  of  the  opaque  lens  from  the  axis 
of  vision,  by  means  of  a  needle  constructed 
for  the  purpose.     See  Cataract. 

Couching  Needle.  The  needle  used  in 
couching. 

Coiide-Pied.     Instep. 

Coug'll.  A  sonorous  and  qnergetic  expul- 
sion of  air  from  the  thorax  and  fauces.  It 
occurs  as  a  symptom  of  asthma,  phthisis, 
pneumonia,  catarrh,  etc.,  and  is  often  attended 
with  expectoration. 

Cough,  Hooping.     See  Pertussis. 

Cough,  Winter.     Chronic  Bronchitis. 

Coumarin^.  A  concrete  volatile  sub- 
stance, constituting  the  odoriferous  principle 
of  the  Tonka  bean,  Dipteryx  odorata. 

Coun^ter  -  Exten^sion.  Contra-exten- 
sion.  In  Surgery,  holding  one  end  of  a  dislo- 
cated or  fractured  limb  fii'mly  by  means  of 
bandages  or  otherwise,  while  traction  or  ex- 
tension is  made  upon  the  other  end. 

Counter- Indication.  Contra-indication.  Any 
circumstance  which  prohibits  the  employment 
of  such  therapeutical  means  as  appear  to  be 
indicated  by  other  circumstauces. 

Counter-irritant.  See  Counter-Irrita- 
tion. 

Counter-lrrita^tion.  Contra-irritatian.  Irri- 
tation excited  in  a  part,  not  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  deriva- 
tion of  blood,  and  changing  the  seat  of  the 
morbid  action  to  a  part  less  important  than 
the  affected  organ. 

Counter-Opening.    See  Contra  Apertura. 

Coun^ter-Sink.  A  steel  stem  fixed  in 
a  handle,  with  a  cone-shaped  burr  at  the  op- 
posity  extremity,  employed  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  dentist  for  enlarging  the  orifice  of  a 
hole  in  a  metal  plate  for  the  reception  of  the 
head  of  a  rivet.     Also,  a  steel-burr  so   con- 
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structed  as  to  be  attached  to  the  extremity  of  ] 
the  mandrel  of  a  lathe,  and  used  for  excavat- 
ing ivory  and  osseous  bases  for  artificial  teeth, 
and  for  cutting  solder  from  a  metallic  plate. 

Counter-Stroke.  Contrafissu'ra.  A  frac- 
ture, contusion  or  injury,  produced  by  a  blow; 
in  a  part  distant  from  that  which  is  struck. 

Countersunk  Tooth-Crowns.  Artificial  teeth 
without  gums,  for  attachment  to  vulcanite  and 
celluloid  base  plates,  in  which  the  platinum 
pins  occupy  positions  in  the  countei-sunk  space. 
They  are  more  comfortable  to  the  tongue  than 
teeth  backed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
articulation  is  rendered  easier  and  more  dis- 
tinct by  their  use,  and  they  are  capable  of 
being  better  adapted  to  the  alveolar  ridge. 

Coup.  A  blow,  shot,  stroke,  or  impres- 
sion. 

Coup  de  Sang.  Sudden  congestion  of  an 
organ  without  hemorrhage ;  also,  loss  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion  caused  by  congestion  or  hem- 
orrhage in  an  important  organ. 

Coup  de  Soleil.  A  stroke  of  the  sun.  An 
affection  produced  by  exposure  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  as  phrenitis,  &c.  It  is  generally  the 
result  of  exposure  of  the  naked  head  to  the 
sun's  rays,  and  usually  occurs  in  hot  climates, 
or  during  the  hottest  days  of  summer. 

Coup  de  l/ent.  An  affection  produced  by 
exposure  to  a  keen  wind,  extremely  cold,  or 
with  rain  and  sleet. 

Courses.     The  menses. 

Court  Plaster.  Emplastrwm  adhcBsivum 
angiicum.  Black,  white,  or  flesh-colored  silk, 
covered  on  one  side  with  some  adhesive  sub- 
stance, most  frequently  with  a  solution  of  isin- 
glass. 

Cow^die  Gnm.  Dammar  Oum.  Cowdie 
pine  resin.  The  resinous  juice  from  the  Dam- 
mara  australis,  a  coniferous  tree  of  New  Zea- 
land. It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  copal 
varnishes.  Dammar  gum  is  also  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  impression  material  known 
as  "  Modeling  Composition."  Combined  with 
gum-sandarach,  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of 
a  varnish  to  line  cavities  preparatory  to  the 
insertion  of  metallic  fillings,  especially  amal- 
gam, and  is  also  used  for  insulating  gold  fill- 
ings, the  preparation  being  known  as  dammar- 
sandarach  varnish. 

Cow-Pox.  Vaccina;  vacciola.  Kine-pox. 
A  pustular  disease  of  the  teats  of  cows,  consist- 
ing of  vesicles  of  a  bluish  and  livid  color, 
elevated  at  their  margins  and  depressed  in  the 
centre,  containing  a  limpid  fluid.     One  of  the 


greatest  blessing  that  has  ever  been  conferred 
upon  mankind  consists  in  the  discovery,  by 
Dr.  Jenner,  that  the  introduction  of  this  mat- 
ter under  the  skin  of  the  human  subject  pro- 
duces a  similar  disease,  and  is  a  preventive 
against  small-pox.    See  Vaccination. 

Cowper's  Glands.  Glandvlce  Cowpcri. 
Two  small  groups  of  mucous  follicles,  situated 
before  the  prostate  gland,  behind  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra,  into  which  their  excretory  ducts 
open. 

Cowper's  Glands  in  the  Female.  Two  small 
glands  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
vagina,  beneath  the  skin  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  labia. 

Cox''a.  The  haunch,  or  hip-joint ;  also, 
the  ischium  and  os  coccygis. 

Coxag"^ra.  A  neuralgic  affection  of  the 
thigh. 

CoxaFgia.  From  coxa,  hip,  and  a7iyoQ, 
pain.     Pain  in  the  hip. 

Coxa^'rius  Morbus.  Coxarum.  Hip 
disease. 

Coxen^dix.  Coxa  or  haunch.  Applied 
to  the  ischium  and  sometimes  to  the  ilium. 

Coxe's  Hive  Syrup.      See  Syrupus 

SciLLiE  COMPOSITUS. 

Coxi''tis.     Inflammation  of  the  hip-joint. 

Coxo-Fem^oral.  Coxo-femora'lis.  Be- 
longing to  the  coxal  bone  or  ilium,  and  os 
femoris. 

Coxo-Femoral  Articulation.     The  hip-joint. 

Crab  Louse.    See  Padibui:.us. 

Crame^ria.    Krameria. 

Cramp.  Sudden  and  involuntary  con- 
traction of  one  or  more  muscles.     See  Spasm. 

CranioFog'y.     Phrenology. 

Craniom^etry.  Measurement  of  the 
skull. 

Cranlos^copy.  From  Kpaviov,  the  skull, 
and  dKOTreo),  to  explore.  The  examination  of 
the  skull. 

Craniot^omy.  Opening  of  the  foetal 
head,  where  necessary,  to  effect  delivery. 

Cra^'iliuiu.  From  Kpavcov,  the  head.  The 
bony  encasement  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes. It  is  composed  of  eight  bones; 
namely,  the  os  frontis,  the  two  ossa  parietalia, 
the  two  ossa  tempor-um,  the  os  ocdpitis,  the  os 
ethmoides,  and  the  os  sphenoides.  The  last  two 
are  common  to  the  cranium  and  face. 

Cranium  Huma'num.  The  human  skull,  or 
cranium. 

Cranium,  Perforation  of.  Craniotomy.  An 
operation  sometimes  performed    by  the    ac- 
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coucheur,  when  from  deformity  of  the  pelvis, 
the  head  of  the  foetus  cannot-  pass  through  it. 
It  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  perforator, 
invented  by  Smellie,  through  the  fontanelle, 
and  rotating  it  so  as  to  break  up  the  brain. 

Cranial  Nerves.  These  nerves  consist 
of  twelve  pairs,  designated  by  numbers,  as 
follows : 
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Cran^ter.  From  Kpaivecv,  to  finish,  render 
perfect.  The  dentes  sapientise  are  sometimes 
so  called  because  the  presence  of  these  teeth  is 
necessary  to  a  perfect  denture. 

Cra^sis.  From  Kspavvv/i/,  I  mix.  A 
mixture  of  the  constituents  of  a  fluid.  The 
term  is  applied  to  the  fluids  of  the  body. 
When  their  constituents  exist  in  the  proper 
proportion,  health  results,  but  when  some  pre- 
dominate, as  in  dropsy,  scurvy,  &c.,  the  healthy 
mixture  of  the  principles  of  the  blood  or  crasis 
is  destroyed. 

Crassaineil''tuill.  From  crassus,  thick. 
The  thick  part  of  any  fluid.  The  coagulum 
or  clot  including  the  fibrine  and  red  globules 
of  the  blood.    See  Coagulum. 


Cras^suni  IntestFnum.    The  colon. 

Cras^SUS.     Thick;  corpulent. 

Crassus  Pu/sus.     A  strong,  full  pulse. 

Crea.  Ocrea.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
leg.     The  skin. 

Cream  of  Sulphur.  Purified  flower  of 
sulphur. 

Cream  of  Tartar.  See  PotassjE  Bitaetras. 

Cre^asote.  Ormsotum;  creasoton;  from 
Kpsag,  flesh,  and  cu^u,  to  preserve.  A  color- 
less, transparent  fluid,  of  a  disagreeable  pene- 
trating odor,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid, 
obtained  from  wood  tar  by  distillation.  It  is 
irritant,  narcotic,  styptic,  antiseptic,  and  some- 
what escharotic.  Externally,  it  is  applied  to 
eruptions,  ulcers,  and  wounds,  and  is  used  in 
injections  and  gargles.  Internally,  it  has  been 
given  in  epilepsy,  neuralgia,  hysteria,  chronic 
catarrh,  haemoptysis,  and  phthisis.  The  dose 
internally  is  one  or  two  drops.  Externally, 
it  is  sometimes  used  in  its  pure  state ;  at  other 
times,  diluted  and  commonly  with  water  (f^ss 
to  f  ^  vj) ;  or  in  the  form  of  ointment  (f  gss  to 
^j  of  cerate).  Specific  gravity  1.046.  It  im- 
mediately coagulates  albumen,  hence  its 
haemostatic  power.  In  Dental  Practice,  crea- 
sote  was  long  considered  to  be  a  very  valuable 
agent  for  obtunding  the  sensibility  of  den- 
tine, relieving  odontalgia,  in  the  treatment 
of  alveolar  abscess,  periodontitis,  devitalized 
teeth  ;  and  as  a  gargle  in  mercurial  stomatitis, 
superficial  hemorrhage,  and  as  a  disinfectant 
and  deodorizer  in  dead  and  ofiensive  pulps, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Although  it  is  yet 
much  used,  other  agents  are  supposed  to  possess 
the  same  properties  to  a  greater  degree,  and 
are  now  employed  as  substitutes.  See  Carbol- 
ic Acid.  For  other  dental  uses,  see  Gorgas' 
Dental  Medicine. 

Creosote  Water,  Aqua  a-easo^ti.  Of  crea- 
sote,  a  fluid  drachm ;  of  distilled  water,  one 
pint. 

Creatine^.  A  neutral,  colorless,  trans- 
parent, crystalline  body,  obtained  by  Liebig 
from  the  juice  of  muscles.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  products 
of  decay  to  urea. 

Creatinine^.  A  base  formed  from  crea- 
tine by  heating  it  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid. 

Creep^ing-  Sickness.  The  gangrenous 
form  of  ergotism. 

Cremas^ter.  From  Kpe/uau,  I  suspend. 
The  muscle  by  which  the  testicle  is  suspended, 
drawn  up,  and  compressed  during  the  action  of 
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coition.  It  is  a  thin  muscular  fascia,  which 
detaches  itself  from  the  internal  oblique  mus- 
cle, passes  through  the  abdominal  ring  to  the 
tunica  vaginalis. 

Cremnon-'CUS.  From  Kpr/fivog,  the  labia 
pudendi,  and  oyreof,  a  tumor.  A  swelling  of 
the  labia  pudendi. 

Cre^inor.  Cream.  Any  substance  float- 
ing on  the  top  of  a  liquid,  and  skimmed 
oK 

Cremor  Tartar!.     Cream  of  tartar. 

Cre''na.  Grenatura.  The  irregular  pro- 
jection or  serratures  by  which  an  accu- 
rate junction  of  the  bones  of  the  cran- 
ium is  formed  by  the  sutures.  The  term  "  Cre- 
nated"  denotes  notched  or  scalloped. 

Crenic  Acid.  A  sulphur-yellow  acid,  the 
product  of  vegetable  decomposition,  found  in 
soils  and  springs. 

Cre^ollil.  A  product  of  coal  tar  derived 
from  carbolic  acid.  Greatly  antiseptic  and 
haemostatic.  More  active  than  carbolic  acid  on 
microbes,  but  less  powerful  in  putrefying 
masses.  It  is  also  a  good  non-poisonous  odor- 
izer. 

Cre^OSOte.     Creasote,  which  see. 

Crep''itailt.  Crepitans.  From  crepitare, 
to  crackle.  Crackling.  A  term  applied  in 
Pathology  to  the  peculiar  rattling  sound  heard 
during  respiration  in  the  first  stages  of  pneu- 
monia, and  in  oedema  of  the  lungs.  In  Zoology, 
the  name  of  an  insect  of  the  Brachinus 
genus,  which  emits  a  crackling  sound  when  as- 
sailed. 

Crepi taction.  From  crepitare,  to  crackle. 
In  Surgery,  the  noise  made  by  the  friction  of 
the  extremities  of  fractured  bones  against  each 
other  when  moved  in  certain  directions.  Crep- 
itus, or  crackling,  is,  likewise,  met  with  in 
cases  of  gangrene,  when  air  is  effused  into 
areolar  membrane.  The  term  is  also  used  for 
the  crackling  of  joints  when  there  is  a  defic- 
iency of  the  synovial  fluid.  In  Chemistry,  the 
crackling  noise  made  by  certain  salts  during 
calcination.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
crackling  noise  made  by  efTnsed  air  into  the 
cellular  membrane  when  pressed  between  the 
fingers. 

Crep''itus.  From  erepo,  to  make  a  noise. 
Crepitation ;  which  see. 

Cresceil''tia.  Increase  ;  augmentation  ; 
growth. 

Crescentise.  Enlargement  of  the  lym- 
phatics in  the  groins.     Waxing  kernels. 

Cress.     The  name  of  several  species  of 


plants  ;  a  number  of  them  have  a  pungent 
taste  and  are  used  as  salads,  and  are  es- 
teemed in  medicine  for  their  antiscorbutic 
qualities. 

Crest.  An  elevation  extending  some  dis- 
tance along  the  surface  of  a  bone,  a  prominent 
border.     See  Crista. 

Crest  of  the  Ilium.  Superior  margin  of  the 
pelvis. 

Cresy^lic  Acid.  Acidum  Gresylicum.  A 
colorless  liquid,  having  the  odor  of  creosote. 
Antiseptic  and  germicide. 

Creta.  Chalk.  From  Creta,,  the  island 
where  it  was  first  found.  Native  friable  car- 
bonate of  lime.    See  Cai^cium. 

Creta  Prcepara^ta,  Prepared  chalk.  Pre- 
cipitated chalk.  Used  externally  as  an  ab- 
sorbent, internally  as  an  antacid.  Dose,  gr. 
X  to  5  j  or  more.  In  Dental  Practice,  prepared 
chalk  is  valuable  as  an  ingredient  of  denti- 
frices, as  an  antacid  in  acidity  of  oral  fluids, 
for  obtunding  sensitiveness  of  dentine,  and 
as  a  polishing  powder  for  gold  and  vulcanite 
plates. 

Creta^ceoilS.  Chalky.  Containing  or 
relating  to  chalk. 

Cret^inism.  Cretinismus.  Supposed  to 
be  derived  from  cretira,  old  Italian  for  a  poor 
creature.  A  peculiar  endemic  affection  com- 
mon in  some  parts  of  Valois,  Tyrol,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Pyrenees,  characterized  by  an 
idiotic  expression  of  countenance,  enfeebie- 
ment  of  the  mental  faculties,  obtuse  sensibility, 
and  goitre. 

Cribra^tiiS.  Crihro^sus.  Like  a  sieve 
perforated  with  holes. 

( jrib^riform  Bone.  Crihriformis  ;  from 
cribrum,  a  sieve,  and  forma,  likeness,  because 
it  is  perforated  like  a  sieve.  The  ethmoid 
bone. 

Cri^CO- Arytenoid.  Orico-arytenoidoeus. 
Pertaining  to  the  cricoid  and  arytenoid  carti- 


Crico-Arytenoid,  Lateral.  A  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  aryte- 
noid cartilage. 

Crico-Arytenoid,  Posterior,  A  triangular 
muscle  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the 
larynx,  arismg  from  the  middle  of  the  pos- 
terior sur  face  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lage. 

Crico-PharyngcBus,  See  Constrictor 
Pharyngis  Inferior. 
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Crico-Thyroideus.  Crico-tkyroid.  A  muscle 
of  a  triangular  shape  at  the  anterior  and  infer- 
ior part  of  the  larynx.  It  arises  from  the  side 
aad  anterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  inferior  margin  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage. 

Cri^ co-Thyro-Pharyngcsus.  The  constrictor 
pharyngis. 

Cri^'coid.  Cricoides,  Cericoideus  ;  from 
KpcKog,  a  ring,  and  euhg,  resemblance.  The 
name  of  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 
It  is  round  like  a  ring. 

Cri^COS.     KpcKoc.     A  ring. 

Cri  de  Cuir.  Friction  sound  of  pericar- 
ditis. 

Crinino^des.  Crimnoides,,  from  Kpifivov, 
coarse  meal,  and  eiSoc,  resemblance.  Resemb- 
ling meal.  A  term  applied  to  urine,  when  it 
deposits  a  sediment  like  coarse  meal  or  bran. 

CrFnis.    The  hair. 

Crino^nes.  An  infantile  disease,  consist- 
ing in  the  eruption  of  black  hairs  from  the 
skin  of  the  back,  arms,  and  legs,  with  febrile 
emaciation  and  irritation. 

Cri^sis.  Diacrisis  ;  decision  ;  from  Kpivu, 
I  decide ;  Kpcaig,  the  final  issue.  A  sudden 
change  in  diseases,  especially  fevers,  for  the 
better  or  worse.  Its  meaning  is  restricted  by 
some  to  favorable  changes. 

Crispa''tioil.  Crispatura  ;  from  crispare, 
to  wrinkle.  Contraction  of  any  part,  whether 
natural  or  the  result  of  morbific  causes. 

Crist^a.  The  comb  of  a  cock  ;  a  crest.  A 
term  applied  in  Anatomy  to  several  processes 
and  parts  of  bones,  and  also  to  the  clitoris.  In 
Surgery,  excrescences  about  the  anus,  and  near 
the  genital  organs,  produced  by  syphilitic  dis- 
eases, are  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  comb  of  a  cock. 

Crista  GalHi.  A  triangular  process,  or  emi- 
nence of  the  ethmoid  bone  above  the  cribri- 
form plate,  which  gives  attachment  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  falx  cerebri,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  comb  of  a  cock. 

Crista  of  the  ll'ium.  The  superior  margin 
of  the  ilium. 

Crista  Interna.  Frontal  spine.  Sphenoidal 
spine. 

Crista  Urethra' lis.      The  caput  gallinaginis. 

Crista  Vestib'uli.  A  crest  which  divides  the 
vestibule  of  the  ear  into  two  fossae,  the  fovea 
hemispherica  and  fovea  elliptica.. 

Cris^tate.  G^istatus.  Crested.  Having 
an  appendage  like  the  comb  of  a  cock. 

Crit'ical.       Criticus ;     from    o'isk,    and 


KpivUj  to  judge.  Belonging  to  a  crisis,  or  deter- 
mining the  result  of  a  disease  from  certain 
symptoms. 

Croci^num.  From  KpoKog,  saffron.  Made 
with  safiron ;  colored  with  saflfron.  A  mixture 
of  oil  and  saffron. 

Crocon^ic  Acid.     Rhodizonic  acid. 

Cro''cus.  A  genus  of  bulbous-rooted 
plants.  Saffron  ;  the  Pharmacopoeial  name  of 
the  prepared  stigmata  of  safiron.  Also,  the 
name  of  several  preparations  of  metallic  sub- 
stances, as  Crocus  Martis  and  Ch^ocus  Veneris. 

Crocus  Antimo'nii.  A  sulphuretted  oxide  of 
antimony. 

Crocus  Mar'tis.  Calcined  sulphate  of  iron. 
See  Polishing  Rouge. 

Crocus  Sati'vus.  The  saffron  plant,  which 
has  a  sweetish,  fragrant  odor ;  a  warm,  pun- 
gent, bitter  taste,  and  is  of  a  deep,  orange-red 
color.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  exanthematous 
diseases  and  nervous  affections,  but  more  fre- 
quently as  a  coloring  ingredient  in  compound 
preparations.     Dose,  gr.  x  to  xx. 

Crocus  Veneris.  Oxide  of  copper,  formed  by 
calcining  the  metal. 

Croininyoxyreg'^inia.  Sour,  fetid, 
onion-like  eructations. 

Cross-Eye.     Strabismus. 

Cross- Worl.  Eupatorimn  perfoUatmn.  Bone- 
set  ;  thorough  wort. 

CrotapM^tes.  From  KpoTa(pnc,  the  tem- 
ple. Pertaining  to  the  temples.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  temporal  artery,  vein,  or  nerve. 

Crot^apllOS.  Crota'phium  ;  from  Kporeu, 
to  pulsate.  Pulsating  pain  in  the  temples ; 
also  temple,  temporal  bone. 

Crotcll^et.  A  small  hook.  Applied  by 
the  French  in  Dental  Pi-osthesis  to  clasps  em- 
ployed for  the  retention  of  a  dental  substitute 
in  the  mouth.  In  Obstetric  Surgery,  a  curved 
instrument  with  a  sharp  hook  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  foetus  in  the  operation  of  embry- 
otomy. 

Crouton.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Euphorbiaceie. 

Croton  Benzoe.     See  Styrax  Benzoin. 

Croton  Cascaril'la.     See  Croton  Eleuthe- 

RIA. 

Croton  Chloral.    See  Butyl  Chloral. 

Croton  Eleuthe'ria.  The  plant  which  affords 
the  cascarilla  bark. 

Croton  Lacciferum.  The  name  of  an  East 
Indian  tree,  the  resinous  juice  of  which  affords 
gum  lac. 

Croton  Oil.     Oleum  tigHii.    The  expressed  oil 
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of  the  seeds  of  the  croton  tigliwn,  which,  when 
pure,  is  a  drastic  purge,  operating  with  great 
rapidity ;  but  its  use  is  dangerous,  from  the 
irritation  it  sometimes  produces.  Dose,  gtt.,  ^ 
to  I-  or  J. 

Croton  TigHium.  A  Ceylonese  plant,  every 
part  of  which  is  said  to  possess  medicinal 
properties.  The  root  acts  as  a  drastic  cathar- 
tic. From  the  seeds  the  croton  oil,  oleum  tiglii, 
is  expressed. 

Croton  Tinctorium.     The  lac  plant. 

Cro^tonate.  A  salt  formed  from  crotonic 
acid  with  a  base. 

Croto^ne.A  fungus  found  on  trees,  pro- 
duced by  an  insect  like  a  tick.  Also  by  exten- 
sion, applied  to  small  fungous  tumors  of  the 
periosteum. 

Croton^ic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  Croton  tiglium. 

Croup.  Cynanche  trachealis.  Suffocating 
breathing,  accompanied  by  a  stridulous  noise, 
dry  cough  and  expectoration  of  tough,  mem- 
branous sputa.     See  Cynanche  Trachealis. 

Croup,  Hysteric.  A  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  larynx  attacking  hysterical  females. 

Crown,  Coro'na.  In  Anatomy,  applied 
to  parts  of  a  circular  form  surmounting  other 
portions  of  the  same  body,  as  the  crown  of  a 
tooth,  corona  dentis,  &c. 

Crown  of  a  Tooth.  The  exposed  part  of  the 
tooth  above  the  gums,  covered  with  enamel. 
See  Teeth. 

Crown  Setting.  The  operation  of  uniting 
an  artificial  crown  to  the  root  of  a  natural 
tooth  ;  the  operation  being  commonly  known 
by  the  misnomer  "pivoting." 

Crown  Work.  The  adaptation  of  an  artifi- 
cial crown  of  porcelain  or  gold  on  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  natural  root  of  a  tooth.  Two 
general  systems  are  employed — the  porcelain 
crowns  with  metallic  attachments,  with  or 
without  collars,  and  the  gold  crowns  with  por- 
celain fronts 

Crow's  Bill.  In  Surgery,  a  kind  of  for- 
ceps for  extracting  balls  and  other  foreign 
bodies  from  wounds. 

Cril^cial.  Orudalis;  from  erux,  a  cross. 
Having  the  shape  of  a  cross. 

Crucial  Bandage.  A  bandage  shaped  like  a 
capital  T. 

Crucial  Incis^ion.  An  incision  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross. 

Crucial  Ligaments.  Two  ligaments  of  the 
knee-joint. 

Cru^ciate.     CruciaHus.     Cruciform. 


Cru^cible.  From  crucio,  I  torment,  because 
metals  were  tortured  by  fire  to  yield  up  their 
various  virtues.  A  vessel  of  a  conical  shape  in 
which  substances  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
fire  or  furnace  formed  of  clay  or  earthenware, 
porcelain,  iron,  black  lead  or  plumbago  or 
graphite,  silver,  gold  or  platinum.  They  are 
used  by  dentists,  goldsmiths  and  jewelers  for 
refining  and  alloying  gold  and  silver,  and 
for  this  purpose  they  should  be  formed  of  sub- 
stances capable  of  bearing  considerable  altera- 
tions of  temperature  without  breaking  or 
cracking.  The  good  crucibles  are  formed  from 
pure  clay  mixed  with  pulverized  old  crucibles, 
black  lead  and  pounded  coke.  The  Hessian 
or  sand  crucible  is  composed  of  what  is  known 
as  refractory  clay,  which  consists  of  silica,  alu- 
mina and  ferric  oxide.  When  such  crucibles 
are  used  for  melting  gold  or  silver  they  should 
be  lined  with  powdered  borax,  to  prevent  the 
absoi-ption  of  a  quantity  of  the  metal  on 
account  of  their  porous  nature.  All  new  cru- 
cibles should  be  tested  before  use  in  melting 
the.  precious  metals  by  slowly  heating  them  to 
redness  and  then  allowing  them  to  cool. 

Cru^ciforin.  From  cj^ux,  crueis,  a  cross, 
and  forma,  shape.  Cruciformis ;  cross-shaped. 
Applied  in  Anatomy,  to  the  ligaments  which 
close  the  articulations  of  the  phalanges  and  to 
the  crucial  ligaments. 

Crude.  Unprepared ;  raw.  Applied  to 
natural  or  artificial  products  which  require 
purification. 

Cru^dity.  Cru'ditas;  cruduf,,  crude,  un- 
prepared. Kawness,  crudeness.  Applied  to 
aliments  in  a  raw  state ;  also  to  undigested 
substances  in  the  stomach. 

Cru^or.  One  of  the  solid  parts  of  coagu- 
lated blood ;  coagulum,  crassamentun),  the  red 
part  of  the  blood. 

Cru^ra.  The  plural  of  criis,  a  leg.  Ap- 
plied to  some  parts  of  the  body  from  their 
resemblance  to  a  leg,  as  crura  cerebri,  crura  cer- 
ebelli,  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  &c. 

Crurse^'us.  From  crus,  a  leg.  Grura^lk. 
A  muscle  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh. 

Cru^ral.  Crur^alis.  Belonging  to  the  leg 
or  lower  extremity. 

Crural  Arch.     The  inguinal  arch. 

Crural  Artery.     The  femoral  artery. 

Crural  Canal.     The  femoral  ring. 

Crural  Hernia.     Femoral  hernia. 

Crural  Nerve.  A  nerve  situated  on  the  out- 
side of  the  psoas  muscle  and  femoral  artery, 
proceeding  from  the  lumbar  plexus. 
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,  Crural  Plexus.     A   plexus   formed  by   the 
union  of  the  last  four  pair  of  lumbar  nerves. 

Crural  Ring.     See  Crural  Canal. 

Crural  Vein.  Temporal  vein  ;  has  the  same 
arrangement  as  the  arteiy.  It  receives  but  one 
branch,  the  saphsena. 

Criira^lis.     Crurseus. 

Cru^ris  Radius.     Fibula. 

Crus.     The  leg ;  also  the  thigh. 

CruS''ta.  A  scab ;  a  shell ;  the  scum  of  a 
fluid. 

Crusta  Adamantina  Dentium.  The  enamel 
of  the  teeth. 

Crusta  Carno'sa.  The  middle  tunic  of  the 
intestines. 

Crusta  Inflammato^ria.  The  buffy  coat  of 
inflamed  blood. 

Crusta  Lac'tea.     Porrigo  larvalis. 

Crusta  Petro'sa.    The  cementum  of  the  teeth. 

Crusta  Phlogistic ca.  The  yellowish  layer  of 
the  upper  stratum  of  a  blood-clot  coagulating 
slowly. 

Crusta  Villo'sa.  The  inner  or  mucous  coat 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Crusta^cea.  A  class  of  articulated  ani- 
mals protected  by  a  hard  shell. 

Crus^tula.  A  small  shell  or  scab ;  also  an 
effusion  of  blood  under  the  conjunctive  mem- 
brane of  the  eye. 

Crymo^des.  'Kpvfj.udeg.  From /c/)v/iOf,  cold. 
A  fever  in  which  the  internal  parts  are  hot 
and  the  external  cold. 

Crymodyii^ia.  From  Kpvfxog,  cold,  and 
o6vv7]j  pain.     Chronic  rheumatism. 

Crymo^ses.  From  Kpv/xoc,  cold.  Diseases 
caused  by  the  action  of  cold. 

Cryc'lite.  From  Kpvog,  ice,  and  ?ii-&og,  stone. 
A  rare  mineral,  fusible  in  the  flame  of  a  candle ; 
a  double  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminum. 

Cryopli^ortis.  Kpvoq  cold,  and  fepoj, 
to  bear.  An  instrument  in  which  water  is 
made  to  freeze  by  the  cold  produced  by  its  own 
evaporation,  and  indicating  the  degree. 

Crypt.  Crypta.  From  Kpvnroc,  concealed. 
In  Anatomy,  a  small,  oval,  hollow  body ;  a  fol- 
licle or  small  pit ;  a  follicular  gland. 

Cryp^tae.  The  rounded  excrescences  at 
the  ends  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  kidneys.  Sebaceous  glands. 
Concealed  mucous  follicles. 

Cryptor^cllis.  CrypsorcMs.  "KpyKToc, 
concealed,  and  opxic,  testicle.  One  whose  tes- 
ticles have  not  descended  into  the  scrotum. 

Cryp^tous.  Cryp'tus.  KpvTTG),  to  hide. 
Hidden  or  concealed. 


Crypts,  Synovial.  The  bursse  mucosae. 
Crys^tal.  Orystallus ;  KpvaraUoc.  When 
fluids  become  solid,  their  particles  unite  and 
frequently  assume  regular  determinate  forms, 
which  are  termed  crystals.  Crystallized  quartz 
was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  water  con- 
gealed by  intense  cold,  and  hence,  says  Cleave- 
land,  the  term  upvaral'Ang,  which  signifies  ice ; 
and  as  regularity  of  form  is  nowhere  more 
beautifully  exhibited  than  in  "crystallized 
quartz,  the  name  has  been  extended  to  all 
mineral  and  inorganic  substances  which  exhibit 
themselves  under  the  form  of  regular  geometri- 
cal solids." 

Crystal,  or  Sponge  Gold.  An  adhesive  form 
of  gold  used  for  filling  teeth,  especially  where 
lost  portions  of  the  crown  are  to  be  built  up. 
This  preparation  of  gold  was  patented  by  Dr. 
A.  J.  Watts,  of  Utica,  New  York,  in  1853. 
There  are  numerous  formulae  for  preparing 
crystal  gold,  but  they  may  all  be  embraced  in 
two  general  methods :  the  one,  to  obtain  simply 
a  precipitate  of  the  metal,  adaptable  to  filling 
teeth ;  and  the  other  to  combine  this  precipi- 
tate with  mercury,  and  obtain  a  definite  crys- 
tallization. The  preparation  of  A.  J.  Watts 
is  made  by  introducing  the  precipitant  grad- 
ually, and  then  carefully  washing  the  precipi- 
tate, and  heating  almost  to  redness.  For  perfect 
crystallization  of  this  gold,  combine  the  pre- 
cipitate with  from  six  to  twelve  times  its 
weight  of  pure  mercury ;  let  it  stand  a  short 
time,  subject  to  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  remove 
the  mercury  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  After- 
wards wash  the  nitrate  of  mercury  from  the 
gold ;  place  the  latter  upon  a  slide,  and  bring 
it  up  to  a  full  red  heat  in  a  muflaie,  and  the 
gold  is  then  in  a  condition  to  be  used  for  fill- 
ing. A  very  fine  article  of  this  form  of  gold  has 
also  been  prepared  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Watts,  of  Ohio. 
For  method  of  working  crystal  gold,  see  Har- 
ris's Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

CrystaFli.  Vesicles  filled  with  a  watery 
fluid ;  also  called  crysiallince.. 

Crystalli  Tartari.     Cream  of  Tartar. 
Crys^tallin.     The  protein  compound  of 
the  fluid  of  the  crystalline  lens.  See  Globulin. 
The  name  has  also  been  given  to  one  of  the 
products  of  the  distillation  of  indigo. 

Crystalli^lia.  A  vesicle  or  phlyctsena  on 
the  prepuce,  surrounded  by  a  red  areola. 

Crystallina  Membrana.  The  arachnoid  mem- 
brane. 

Crys^talline.  CrystallVnus.  Crystal-like. 
Having  the  form  or.  appearance  of  crystal. 
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Crystalline  Lens.  A  clear,  transparent, 
spherical  body,  situated  in  a  depression  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye, 
and  inclosed  in  a  membranous  capsule.  It 
transmits  and  refracts  the  rays  of  light. 

Crystalliza^tion.  CrystalUzaHio ;  from 
ei-ystallus,  a  crystal.  The  act  of  crystallizing, 
or  that  process  by  which  the  particles  of  crys- 
tallizable  bodies  unite  and  assume  a  regular 
and  determinate  solid  form.  This  property  is 
possessed  by  most  minerals,  but  in  a  more 
eminent  degree  by  saline  substances. 

Crystallization,  Water  of.  The  water  which 
combines  with  certain  salts  to  give  them  the 
form  of  crystals. 

Crys^talloicl.  From  Kpfiarallog,  a  crystal, 
and  eiSoq,  form,  resemblance.  Resembling 
crystal  or  the  crystalline  lens.  The  capsule  or 
membrane  of  the  crystalline ;  also,  the  crystal- 
line lens  itself. 

C.  S.  Abbreviation  for  Current  Strength 
in  electro-therapeutics. 

Ctenes.     K-eitc     Incisor  teeth. 

Cu.     Symbol  for  Copper. 

Cube.  Cubus.  A  solid,  bounded  by  six 
equal  squares  at  right  angles  with  each  other. 

Cube^ba.  The  berries  of  the  Piper  cubeba. 
Cubebs ;  Java  pepper.  They  are  stimulant, 
carminative,  and  stomachic,  and  act  specially 
on  the  genito-urinary  organs,  and  are  some- 
times employed  in  gonorrhoea.  Dose,  ^  ss,  to 
3  iij  ;  of  the  oil,  gtt.  x  to  xij  ;  of  the  tincture, 

Cube^bin.  A  peculiar  neutral  principle 
contained  in  cubebs. 

Cubebs.     See  Cubeba. 

Cubebs,  Oil  of.     Oleum  cubebse. 

Cubifor^me  Os.    Os  cuboides. 

Cubitae^us  Exter^nus.  An  extensor 
muscle  of  the  fingers. 

Cubitceus  Internus.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the 
fingers. 

Cubital.  CuMta^lis ;  from  c^ibitus,  the 
forearm.  Connected  with,  or  relating  to,  the 
forearm. 

Cubital  Artery.  Arte^ria  cubita'lk ;  arteria 
ulna^ris.  A  branch  of  the  humeral  artery, 
given  off  a  little  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
which  passes  down  along  the  inner  part  of  the 
forearm. 

Cubital  Nerve.     The  ulnar  nerve. 

Cu^bitus.  From  ciiho,  to  lie  down.  The 
forearm ;  also  the  larger  of  the  two  bones  of 
the  forearm,  os  cubitus. 

Cuboi^des  Os.     From  KV/3of,  a  cube,  or 


die,  and  etdof,  a  likeness.     A  tarsal  bone  of 
the  foot. 

CueiiUa^ris.  From  cucullus,  a  hood. 
The  trapezius  muscle  has  been  so  called  from 
its  broad,  hood-like  appearance. 

CucuFlus.  A  hood;  an  odoriferous  cap 
or  bandage  for  the  head. 

Cucurbit^ula.     A  cupping-glass. 

Cul-de-sac.  A  tube  or  cavity  closed  at 
one  end. 

Culm.  In  Mineralogy,  a  provincial  syno- 
nym of  anthracite. 

Cu^lus.     The  anus. 

Cunea^lis  Sutu^ra.  The  suture  between 
the  great  and  little  alse  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
and  the  os  frontis. 

Cu^neiform.  Cimeiformis ;  from  cunem;  a 
wedge,  and  foi~ma,  shape.  Shaped  like  a  wedge. 
Cuneate;  a  name  applied  to  several  bones, 
leaves,  <&c.  It  is  applied  to  one  of  the  bones 
of  the  carpus,  and  to  three  of  the  tarsus ;  also 
to  the  basilary  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

CujJeF.  A  shallow  earthen  vessel  some- 
what like  a  cup,  generally  made  of  bone-earth, 
and  used  in  assaying  and  refining  gold  and 
silver. 

Cupella^tion.  A  process  of  purifying  or 
refining  gold  or  silver  by  means  of  an  addition 
of  lead,  which,  at  a  sufficiently  high  tempera- 
ture, vitrifies  and  promotes  the  vitrification 
and  calcination  of  such  base  metals  as  may  be 
in  the  mixture  which  are  carried  off"  in  the 
fusible  glass  thus  formed,  while  the  precious 
metals  ai-e  left  in  nearly  a  pure  state. 

Cup^piiig-.  The  abstraction  of  blood  by 
means  of  a  scarificator  and  a  cupping-glass. 
The  scarificator  is  an  instrument  containing 
eight  or  twelve  blades,  moved  by  a  single 
spring,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  readily  gradu- 
ated as  to  the  depth  which  they  shall  penetrate. 
They  cover  a  small  space  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  square,  and  make  eight,  twelve, 
or  more  parallel  cuts.  The  cupping-glass  may 
be  a  simple  tin  or  glass,  of  the  proper  size  and 
shape,  and  applied  by  exhausting  the  air  with- 
in by  burning  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  or  it  may 
have  an  exhaustive  pump  attached  to  the  top ; 
or  it  may  have  an  India-rubber  top,  which  re- 
quires only  to  be  squeezed  to  produce  a  vacuum. 
These  latter  are  preferable  to  any  other. 

Cupping-Glass.     Cucurbitula.    See  Cupping. 

Cu^prl  Ammo^uiati  Liquor.  See 
Liquor  Cupri  Ammonio-Sulphatis. 

Cupri  Ammoniure^tum.     See  Cuprum  Am- 
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Cupri  Rubi'go.  Cupri  Acekcs.  Verdigris. 
Impure  subacetate  of  copper. 

Cupri  Subace^tas.     Subacetate  of  copper. 

Cupri  Sulphas.  Sulphate  of  copper.  Blue 
vitriol. 

CupriFerous.  Cuprum,  copper,  and 
fero,  to  bear.     Bearing  or  containing  copper. 

Cu^prum.  Fi-om  Kvirpoc,  the  Greek  name 
of  the  island  Cyprus,  where  it  was  first  found. 
Copper. 

Cuprum  Ammonia'tum.  Ammoniated  copper. 
Ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper. 

Cupulif  erge.  The  oak  and  chestnut 
tribe  of  dicotyledonous  plants. 

Cura^tio.  The  treatment  or  cure  of  a 
disease  or  injury. 

Cii^rative.  Kelating  to  a  cure;  suscep- 
tible of  cure. 

Curcu^lis.     The  throat. 

Cvircuiiia  Paper.  Paper  dyed  in  a 
decoction  of  turmeric,  and  employed  as  a  test  of 
free  alkali,  which  gives  to  it  a  brown  stain. 

Curcumin^.  The  coloring  matter  of 
turmeric. 

Curd.     Coagulum  of  milk. 

Curette^.  An  instrument  shaped  like  a 
spoon,  for  detaching  substances  from  another. 

Cur^rent.  From  curro,  to  run.  In  elec- 
tricity applied  to  the  transference  of  force,  like 
the  flow  of  a  liquid  in  a  confined  passage. 

Current  Action.  The  action  produced  when 
a  muscle  contracts  from  an  injury. 

Current,  Alternating.  A  current  which  is 
alternately  direct  and  reveree,  through  the  ef- 
fect of  an  interrupter.  Such  a  current  is  em- 
played  at  the  execution  of  criminals. 

Current,  Battery.     A  galvanic  current. 

Current,  Continuous.  A  constant  uninter- 
rupted current  in  one  direction. 

Current,  Galvanic.  A  current  generated  by 
the  decomposition  of  acidulated  water  by 
metallic  plates. 

Current,  Induced  or  Secondary.  A  moment- 
ary current  produced  by  a  coil  of  insulated 
wire  is  introduced  within  the  field  of  another  coil 
through  which  a  continuous  current  is  passing. 

Cur^vate.     CwrvaHus.     Bent. 

Curva^tor  Coccy^gis.  A  muscle  of  the 
coccyx. 

Cur^vatlire.  From  cwvare,  to  bend. 
Curved  or  bent ;  a  departure  from  an  erect  or 
straight  line,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spine,  duo- 
denum, &c. 

Curvature  of  the  Spine.  A  deviation  of  the 
spinal  column  from  its  regular  figure. 


Cus^pidate.  A  term  applied  in  Botany 
to  a  part  terminating  in  a  stifFjoint. 

Cusplda^ti.  The  plural  of  cuspidatus. 
The  cuspid  teeth. 

Cuspida^tus.  From  cuspis,  a  point.  A 
cuspid  tooth. 

Cus^pid  Teeth.  Denies  cuspidati;  denies 
canini  ;  angulares  ;  denies  laniarii ;  and  the  con- 
oides  of  Chaussier.  The  four  teeth  which  have 
conical  crowns.  They  are  situated,  one  on 
each  side,  in  each  jaw  between  the  lateral  in- 
cisor and  first  bicuspid.  Their  crowns  are 
convex  externally,  and  slightly  concave  and 
unequal  posterioi-ly,  and  pointed  at  the  extrem- 
ity. Their  crowns,  when  not  worn,  are  longer 
than  those  of  any  of  the  other  teeth.  Their 
roots  are  larger  and  also  the  longest  of  all  the 
teeth,  and,  like  the  incisors,  are  single,  but  have 
a  vertical  groove  on  each  side,  laterally,  ex- 
tending from  the  neck  to  1;he  extremity,  show- 
ing a  step  towards  the  formation  of  two  roots. 

The  upper  cuspidati,  sometimes  called  the 
eye-teeth,  are  larger  than  the  lower,  which  have 
been  called  the  stomcLeh  teeth.  The  enamel 
upon  these  teeth  is  thicker  than  on  the  incisors. 
Both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  a  slight  curve 
is  seen  in  the  neck,  and  the  crown  projects  a 
little  from  the  parabolical  curve  of  the  dental 
arch. 

The  cuspidati  of  second  dentition  are  larger 
and  longer  than  those  of  firet  dentition,  and  as 
the  teeth  are  situated  nearer  the  attachments 
of  the  muscles  which  move  the  lower  jaw  than 
the  incisoi-s,  which  are  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lever,  they  are  enabled  to  overcome  greater  re- 
sistance. Being '  pointed  at  their  extremities, 
they  are  intended  for  tearing  the  food,  and  in 
some  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  where  they 
are  very  large,  they  not  only  serve  to  rend,  but 
also  to  hold  prey. 

Cus^SO.  Kooso.  Anthelmintic.  Dose  for 
adult,  3j  to  gss. 

Cuta''lieous.  Cutaneous  ;  from  cutis,  the 
skin.     Belonging  to  the  skin. 

Cutaneous  Absorp^tion.  Absorption  by  the 
skin. 

Cutaneous  Diseases.  Diseases  attended  with 
eruption  on  the  skin. 

Cutaneous  Exhalation.  Exhalation  from  the 
skin. 

Cutaneous  Nerves.  Two  nerves  given  off  by 
the  brachial  plexus,  an  internal  and  an  external, 
to  supply  the  arm  and  hand.  Also,  four  nerves 
given  off"  by  the  lumbar  plexus,  or  anterior 
crural  nerve,  which  go  to  the  leg. 
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Cutch.  Catechu ;  also,  the  name  of  the 
tool,  or  book  of  parchment  leaves,  between 
which  gold  was  beaten  into  foil. 

Cu^ticle.  In  Anatomy,  the  epidermis  or 
scarf-skin.  In  Botany,  the  thin  vascular  mem- 
brane covering  the  external  surface  of  vege- 
tables. 

Cutic^ula  Dentis.  Enamel  cuticle. 
Nasmyth's  membrane.  A  membrane  which 
may  be  raised  from  the  surface  of  an  unworn 
tooth  by  the  action  of  acids. 

Curtis.  Dermis  ;  pellis.  The  skin,  which 
is  said  to  consist  of  three  parts,  the  cutis  vera, 
or  true  skin,  the  rete  mucoswn,  or  mucous 
net,  and  epidermis,  or  scarf-skin.  Othei-s  con- 
sider it  as  consisting  of  only  two  layers,  the 
cutis  vera  and  epidermis,  the  rete  mucosum  being 
the  vascular  network  of  the  former.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  skin  is  covered  by  conical  emi- 
nences called  papilla,  which  are  very  nervous 
and  vascular.  The  skin  serves  as  a  medium 
of  communication  with  external  objects,  while 
it  protects  the  subjacent  parts,  and  is  the  seat 
of  touch.  Its  color,  which  is  determined  by 
the  rete  mucosum,  varies  according  to  age,  sex, 
races,  &c. 

Curtis  Anseri^na.  Horrida  cutis.  Gooseskin. 
That  contracted  state  of  the  skin  which  accom- 
panies the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent,  in 
which  the  papillse  become  prominent  and  rigid. 

Cutis  Exter^na.     The  epidermis. 

Cutis  Vera.     The  true  skin. 

Cuti''tis.     Erysipelatous  inflammation. 

Cut^tle  Fisll.  A  genus  of  molluscous 
animals  of  the  order  Cephalopoda,  and  genus 
Sepia.  The  powdered  bones  form  an  ingredient 
of  some  dentifrices. 

Cyanliy^dric  Acid.    Hydrocyanic  acid. 

Cya^'nic  Acid.  A  compound  of  cyanogen 
and  oxygen. 

Cyan''ides.  Cyanurets.  Compounds  of 
cyanogen  which  are  not  acids. 

Cy^anite.  From  Kvavog,  blue.  A  massive 
crystallized  mineral,  of  pearly  lustre,  transluc- 
ent, and  of  various  shades  of  blue. 

Cyan^Og"eil.  From  Kvavoc  and  jiyvouai, 
I  am  produced,  because  it  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  Prussian  blue.  Bicarburet  of  ni- 
trogen ;  a  colorless  gas,  of  a  strong  pungent 
odor.  It  is  condensed  into  a  limpid  liquid  at 
a  temperature  of  45°,  and  under  a  pressure  of 
3.6  atmospheres.  It  extinguishes  burning 
bodies,  but  burns  with  a  light  purple  flame, 
aud  supports  a  strong  heat  without  decomposi- 
tion.    It  is  composed  of  nitrogen  and  carbon. 


Cyanop^atliy.  OyanopatU^a ;       from 

Kvavo,  and  7rai?0(-,  disease.     Cyanosis. 

CyailO''sis.  From  nvavidaLq,  the  giving  a 
blue  color.  The  blue  disease.  A  disease  in 
which  the  skin  of  the  whole  body  assumes  a 
blue  color,  arising  generally  from  congenital 
malformation  of  the  heart,  consisting  of  a  di- 
rect communication  of  the  right  and  left  cavi- 
ties, thus  preventing  the  whole  of  the  blood 
from  being  oxygenated  in  the  luags. 

Cyan^'uret.  Cyanide.  A  compound  of 
cyanogen  with  a  base. 

Cyanuret  of  Mercury.  Cyanide,  or  bicyanide 
of  mercury.    See  Hydkakgyri  Cyanxjeetum. 

Cyanuret  of  Potassium.  Potassi  qjanuretum. 
Cyanide  of  Potassium  is  in  white,  opaque, 
amorphous  masses,  with  a  bitter-almond  taste. 
It  is  poisonous,  acting  like  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Dose,  gr.  ^. 

Cyanuret  of  Silver.     Cyanide  of  silver. 

Cyanuret  of  Zinc.     Cyanide  of  zinc. 

Cyanvi^ric  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  by 
decomposing  urea  by  heat. 

Cyail^urin.  A  very  rare  substance  depo- 
sited from  uruie  as  a  blue  powder. 

Cy'ar.     The  meatus  auditorius  internus. 

Cy^atllllS.  Kva-dog,  a  cup.  A  measure 
both  of  the  liquid  and  dry  kind,  equal  to  about 
an  ounce  and  a  half.     A  wineglass. 

Cycla^nien.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Primulacece. 

Cyclamen  Europoe^um.  The  sowbread.  The 
root  is  bitter,  and  is  a  drastic  purgative  and 
anthelmintic. 

Cyc^lamiue.  A  crystalline  principle  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  Cyclamen  Ewropceum., 
possessing  acrid,  purgative,  and  emetic  proper- 
ties. 

Cy'cle.  Cyclus ;  from  Kviclng,  a  circle.  A 
determinate  period  of  a  certain  number  of  days 
or  years,  which  finishes  and  commences  per- 
petually. 

CyclopllO^ria.      Circulation. 

Cyclo^pioii.     The  white  of  the  eye. 

Cye^nia.  Kvjj/ua ;  from  kvu,  to  bring 
forth.     The  product  of  conception. 

Cyesiol^Ogy.  Cyesiolog^ia  ;  from  icvr/au; 
pregnancy,  and  ^oyoi;,  a  description.  The  doc- 
trine of  generation. 

Cye^sis.     Conception. 

Cyl^illder.  From  Kv2,tvSu,  I  roll.  A  long, 
circular  body  of  uniform  diameter.  A  round 
tube  is  a  hollow  cylinder.  The  long  bones  are 
called  cylindrical. 

Cylinder  Filling.     A  filling,  the  material  of 
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which  is  composed  of  gold  or  tin  foil  cylinders. 
Sometimes  called  block  filling. 

Cylinder  of  Gold  Foil.  A  form  of  gold  foil 
for  filling  teeth,  made  by  rolling  a  tape  of  non- 
cohesive  gold  upon  a  fine  broach,  commencing 
at  one  end  of  the  tape  and  continuing  the 
movement  until  the  desired  size  of  the  cylinder 
Ls  reached. 

Cylin^drical.  CyVindrdd.  Eesembling 
a  cylinder. 

Cyllo^sis.  KvA^wcTff,  distortion.  Lame- 
ness, mutilation,  malconformation. 

Cymato^de'*.  Kv/naru^T/g.  An  undulat- 
ing, unequal  pulse. 

Cynan^clie.  From  kvu>v,  a  dog,  and 
ayX",  I  suffocate.  So  called  from  dogs  being 
said  to  be  subject  to  it.  Sore  throat ;  inflam- 
mation of  the  upper  part  of  the  air-passages 
and  the  supra-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

Cynanche  Epidemica.  Cynariche  tncdig^na ;  cy- 
nanche  fau'cium  ;  cynanche  gangrene^ sa ;  ton- 
sillitis.    Epidemic  sore  throat. 

Cynanche  Malig^na.  Cynanche  gangreno'sa; 
angi^na  ulcer  o^sa.  Putrid  ulcerated  sore 
throat.  Gangrenous  inflammation  of  the 
pharynx  :  as  in  scarlatina. 

Cynanche  Parotidae'a,  Cynanche  Maxilla' rvs; 
inflammatio  parotVdum.     The  mumps. 

Cynanche  Pharynge'a.  Inflammation  of  the 
pharynx. 

Cynanche  Tonsilla'ris.  Inflammatory  sore 
throat,  characterized  by  redness  and  swelling 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and 
tonsils,  accompanied  by  pain,  fever,  and  diffi- 
cult deglutition. 

Cynanche  Trachea' lis.  Cynanche  larynge^a; 
suffoca^tio  strid'ula.  Croup.  A  disease,  for  the 
most  part,  peculiar  to  childien,  and  character- 
ized by  inflammatory  fever,  sonorous  suffoca- 
tive breathing  ;  the  formation  of  false  mem- 
brane in  the  trachea  beneath  the  glottis,  which 
is  sometimes  coughed  up  or  expectorated,  and 
at  other  times  causes  dyspnoea  and  suffocation. 

Cyil''icus.  From  Kvuv,  a  dog.  Relating 
to,  or  resembling,  a  dog.  A  cynic  spasm  is 
characterized  by  a  contortion  of  one  side  of  the 
face,  in  which  the  eye,  cheek,  and  mouth  are 
dragged  downward. 

Cynodes^mion.  The  fraenum  of  the 
prepuce. 

Cynodon^teS.  From  kvuv,  a  dog,  and 
oSovQ,  o(^ovTogj  a  tooth.  The  canine  teeth  are  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  teeth 
of  a  dog.    See  Cuspid  Teeth. 


Cynolis^sa.     Hydrophobia. 

CynolopliO^i.  The  spinous  processes  of 
the  vertebrae. 

Cynoplior^ia.     Pregnancy. 

Cynorex^ia.    Canine  appetite.  Boulimia. 

CypllO^sis.  Cyphoma,  or  Cyrto'sk;  from 
/cu^of,  gibbosity.     Gibbosity  of  the  spine. 

Cyrtosis   Cretinis'mus.     Cretinism. 

Cyrtosis  Rachia.     Eachitis. 

Cys^sarus.    The  rectum. 

Cys^SOtis.  Inflammation  of  the  anus. 
Tenesmus. 

Cyst.  Kyst.  From  nvarig,  a  bladder.  A 
membranous  sac  or  cavity,  in  which  morbid 
matters  are  collected ;  a  pouch  without  an 
opening,  and  generally  of  a  membranous  na- 
ture, which  is  abnormally  developed  in  the 
substance  of  an  organ,  or  in  one  of  the  natural 
cavities.  Cysts  are  either  simple  or  compound, 
the  first  containing  fluid  or  an  organized  mat- 
ter, the  second  various  organized  bodies.  Some 
have  but  one  cavity,  others  have  several  separ- 
ated by  incomplete  septa.  The  matter  con- 
tained in  the  simple  variety  is  sometimes  lim- 
pid, serous,  reddish,  yellowish-white,  or  more 
or  less  thick,  albuminous,  adipose,  or  caseous. 
The  tumor  formed  by  them  is  called  Encysted. 
They  are  named  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  contents,  as  serous,  synovial,  mucous,  seb- 
aceous, sanguineous,  colloid,  salivary,  seminal, 
dermoid,  dentigerous.  See  Dentigerous 
Cysts. 

Cystal^g"ia.  From  avang,  a  bladder,  and 
a'Ayng,  pain.  A  painful  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  bladder. 

Cystaux^e.    Hypertrophy  of  the  bladder. 

CysteoFitliuS.  A  stone  in  the  urinary 
or  gall  bladder. 

Cys^tic.  Cys'lieus;  from  nvctTic,  a  bag. 
Pertaining  to  a  cyst.  Belonging  to  the  urinary 
or  gall  bladder. 

Cystic  Artery.  The  artery  of  the  gall  bladder. 

Cystic  Duct.  The  duct  proceeding  from  the 
gall  bladder,  and  which,  after  uniting  with  the 
hepatic,  forms  the  ductus  communis  choledochus. 

Cystic  Oxide,     See  Cystin. 

Cys^tica.  Remedies  used  for  diseases  of 
the  bladder. 

Cys'tiil.  Cystic  oxide.  A  peculiar  animal 
matter  found  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
urine,  and  in  some  urinary  calculi. 

Cystirrliag"^ia.  Hemorrhage  from  the 
bladder. 

Cystirrlioe^a.  From  kv(7tl(;,  and  peu,  to 
flow.      A  copious  discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
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bladder,  passing  out  with  the  urine.  Vesical 
catarrh. 

Cys^tis.  From  Kvang,  a  bag.  A  cyst, 
a  bladder,  or  small  membranous  bag.  The 
urinary  bladder,  or  membranous  bag  inclosing 
any  morbid  matter. 

C/stis  Urinaria.     The  urinary  bladder. 

Cysti^'tis.     Inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Cys^titome.  Kvartg,  bladder,  and  rs/uveiv, 
to  cut.  An  instrument  for  opening  the  capsule, 
or  sac  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Cys^toblast.  ^  Cytoblast.  The  cell-nucleus, 
or  germ. 

Cystodier^esis.  From  Kwag,  and  Siatpedg, 
division.     Cell  segmentation  or  division. 

Cytog-ene^sis.     Multiplication  of  cells. 

Cytomito^ma.  One  of  the  two  substances 
of  which  the  mass  of  a  cell  is  composed. 

Cy^toplasma.     See  Protoplasm. 

Cy^tozoon.     Protoplasmic  cell  masses. 

Cysto-Bubonoce^le.  From  Kvan-c,  the 
bladder,  and  [iovfioVj  the  groin.  A  species  of 
hernia  in  which  the  urinary  bladder  is  pro- 
truded through  the  abdominal  ring. 

Cysto-Meroce^/e.  Protrusion  of  the  bladder 
through  the  crural  arch. 

Cystoce^le.  From  Kvnng,  the  bladder, 
and  KTi?,?},  a  tumor.     Hernia  of  the  bladder. 

Cystody^nia.     Pain  in  the  bladder. 

CyS^toid.  From  /curof,  cell,  and  eidni;,  re- 
semblance.    Resembling  a  cyst  or  bladder. 

Cystolithi^asis.  Kvarig^  and  MOog,  a 
stone.     Urinary  calculous  disease. 

CystoPithus.     A  urinary  calculus. 


Cystoplas^ty.  An  operation  for  the  cure 
of  fistulous  openings  into  the  bladder,  consist- 
ing in  the  dissection  of  skin  from  a  neighbor- 
ing part,  and  uniting  it  by  suture  to  the  edges. 

Cystople^gia.  From  Kvcmg,  the  bladder, 
and  TvlTiaaUj  I  strike.   Paralysis  of  the  bladder. 

Cystopto^sis.  From  iivaric,  the  bladder, 
and  TTi.iTTUj  to  fall.  Protrusion  of  the  internal 
coat  of  the  bladder  into  the  canal  of  the  urethra. 

CyStOSpaS^tic.  Kvanc,  and  OKacj,  to 
draw.     Belonging  to  spasm  of  bladder. 

Cystopt^ome.  An  instrument  or  Icnife 
used  in  cystotomy. 

Cystotomy.  Cystotomia ;  from  Kvarig, 
the  bladder,  and  re/iiieiv,  to  cut.  Cutting  or 
puncturing  the  bladder. 

Cy^toblast.  From  KVToc,  a  cell,  and  fi?.ac- 
Toc,  a  germ.  A  cell-germ,  nucleus,  or  areola.  A 
primary  granule,  or  minute  spot  on  the  growing 
cell,  from  which  all  animals  and  vegetables  are 
supposed  to  be  developed.  The  rudiment  of  every 
new  cell.  In  the  cell  nomenclature  of  Prof. 
Agassiz,  the  cell  wall  is  termed  an  ecto^blast ;  the 
nucleus,  mes'oblast;  the  nucleolus,  en^toblast;  and 
when  a  smaller  body  exists  in  this,  entosthroblast. 
The  existence  of  a  cell-wall  is  now  denied. 

Cytoblaste^ma.  Blaste^ma.  The  fluid 
which  nourishes  the  cytoblast.  The  dextrine 
in  plants,  and  liquor  sanguinis  in  animals. 

Cyto'plasma.  The  mass  of  a  cell  ex- 
clusive of  its  granular  contents. 

Cytogen^esis.  Kvrog,  a  cell,  or  cavity, 
and  yivo/iar,  to  be  produced.  The  generation 
of  cavities  or  cells,  cell-development. 


D. 


D.  Dosis.  A  dose ;  also  abbreviation  for 
Duration,  in  Electro-therapeutics,  also  for 
Density. 

Dac'ry.  From  daapvov,  a  tear.  A  prefix 
denoting  connection  with  the  lachrymal  ap- 
paratus. 

Dacryallceo^sis.  A  morbid  condition 
of  the  tears. 

Dacrygelo^sis.  A  species  of  insanity  in 
which  the  patient  laughs  and  weeps  at  the 
same  time. 

Dacryoadenl^tis.  From  rfa/cpv,  a  tear, 
a(^riv,  a  gland,  and  the  terminal  itis.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  lachrymal  gland. 

Dacryobleniiorrlice^a.  A  flow  of 
teal's  mixed  with  mucus. 

Dacryocyst^.     The  lachrymal  sac. 


Dacryocystoblennorrhce^a.    D  i  s  - 

charge  of  mucus  from  the  lachrymal  cyst. 

Dacryohoemorrhoe^a.  A  flow  of 
tears  mixed  with  blood. 

Dac'ryolite.  A  concretion  in  the  lach- 
rymal passages. 

Dacryo^ma.  From  SaKpvw,  to  weep.  See 
Epiphora. 

Dacryopoe^US.  That  which  causes  the 
tears  to  flow. 

Dac^ryops.  From  SmpvoVj  and  uip,  eye. 
A  weeping  eye.  A  swelling  of  the  lachrymal 
ducts  or  cyst. 

Dacryops  Fistulo^sa,  Fistula  of  the  lachry- 
mal gland. 

Dacryopyorrhoe^a.  Flow  of  tears 
mingled  with  pus. 
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Dactyle^thra.  Substances  introduced 
into  the  throat  to  excite  vomiting. 

DactyFion.  DactylVium  ;  from  da/crnAoo^ 
a  finger.  Adhesion  of  the  fingers  to  each 
other.  It  may  be  a  congenital  deformity,  or 
caused  by  a  burn. 

Dactyli^tis.  From  daKTvXo^,  a  finger, 
and  itis,  a  terminal  signifying  inflammation. 
Inflammation  of  the  finger ;  a  whitlow.  See 
Paronychia. 

DactyFius.  A  ring ;  anything  ring- 
shaped. 

Dac'tylus.  AuktvTioq.  A  finger;  also, 
the  shortest  Greek  measure  of  length,  a  finger's 
breadth,  which  is  about  seven-tenths  of  an 
inch. 

Dae^dion.    A  bougie. 

Dah^lill.  The  fecula  obtained  from  ele- 
campane.    A  kind  of  starch. 

Dammar  Gl-um.  Cowdie  gum,  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  modeling  composition 
employed  for  obtaining  impressions  of  the 
mouth,  etc.     (See  Cowdie  Gum.) 

Dam^maric  Acid.  A  resinous  acid  of 
cowdie  gum.. 

Damp.  A  term  applied  to  noxious  gases 
found  in  mines. 

Dan^driiff.  Dan'driff.  A  scurf  which 
forms  on  the  head  and  comes  oflT  in  small 
scales.    See  Pityriasis. 

D'Arcet's  Metal.  An  alloy  fusible  at 
212°  Fahrenheit,  composed  of  eight  parts  bis- 
muth, five  parts  lead,  and  three  parts  tin.  It 
was  at  one  time  much  used  for  filling  teeth, 
especially  of  the  lower  jaw,  into  the  cavities  of 
which,  while  in  a  fused  state,  it  can  be  easily 
introduced.  The  use  of  it,  however,  for  this 
purpose,  was  soon  abandoned,  for  the  reason 
that  the  temperature  at  which  it  had  to  be 
applied  could  not,  in  all  cases,  be  borne,  and 
it  frequently  caused  inflammation  of  the 
pulp.  Besides,  it  was  found  that  it  shrank 
from  the  walls  of  the  cavity  in  cooling, 
so  as  to  admit  the  secretions  of  the  mouth, 
consequently  it  did  not  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  disease.  A  formula  for  Darcet's  metal  com- 
posed of  sulphur,  bismuth  antimony,  etc.,  is 
used  for  counter-dies  in  swaging  plates  on 
Spence  metal  dies,  by  means  of  a  screw  or 
hydraulic  press.  It  fuses  at  201.2°  F.,  and  it 
is  claimed,  neither  expands  nor  contracts.  See 
Spenge's  Metal. 

In  preparing  the  alloy,  the  lead  is  first 
melted,  the  tin  is  then  added,  and  afterwards 
the  bismuth.    It  may  be  rendered  still  more 


fusible  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  mer- 
cury. 

Dar^tos.  From  6epu,  I  excoriate,  I  skin. 
Excoriation. 

Dar^ta.    See  Impetigo. 

Dar^sis.  From  Jepu,  I  excoriate.  A 
condensed  cellular  structure  under  the  skin  of 
the  scrotum,  which  the  ancients  supposed  to 
be  muscular,  and  by  means  of  which  the  outer 
covering  is  corrugated. 

Dar^tre.  Herpes.  Impetigo.  A  general 
name  for  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Das^ymia.  From  daavg,  rough,  hairy.  A 
disease  of  the  eye.    See  Trachoma. 

Das^ytes.  Koughness,  particularly  of  the 
tongue  and  voice.     Hairiness. 

Datll^olite.  Dat^olite  A  mineral  com- 
posed of  silica,  lime,  and  boracic  acid.  A 
borosilicate  of  lime. 

Davier.  A  French  word,  signifying 
tooth-forceps. 

Dead^ly-Mg-lit^sliade.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Atropa.    See  Atropa  Belladonna. 

Deafness.  Diminution  or  complete  loss 
of  hearing.  This  affection  has  sometimes  been 
ascribed  to  diseased  teeth.     See  Dyseccea. 

Death.  The  final  cessation  of  all  the 
vital  functions,  the  aggregate  of  which  consti- 
tutes life. 

Death,  Apparent  Asphyxia,  or  merely  a 
suspension  of  the  vital  functions. 

Death,  Partial.     Gangrene;  mortification. 

Deaura^tio.  Tincture  of  metals,  etc.,  of 
a  golden  color ;  also,  the  operation  of  gilding 
pills. 

DebiFitants.  Eemedies  which,  when 
exhibited,  reduce  excitement.  Antiphlogis- 
tics. 

Debil^ity.  DebiVitas;  astheni^a.  Weak- 
ness. 

Debris^.  A  French  word  signifying,  lit- 
erally, remains,  wreck,  ruins.  Applied  in  Den- 
tal Surgery  to  the  remains  of  decayed  teeth ; 
also  the  fragments  and  small  particles  removed 
from  a  carious  tooth  in  the  preparation  of  a 
cavity  for  filling. 

Dec^agon.  A  figure  having  ten  equal 
angles  and  sides. 

Dec'agTamme.  Ten  French  grammes, 
equal  to  5.65  drachms  avoirdupois,  or  154.34 
grains  troy. 

Dec^alitre.  A  French  metrical  measure 
of  10  litres,  equivalent  to  610.28  English  cubic 
inches. 

Dec'ametre.     A  French  measure  of  10 
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metres,  or  393.71  English  indies,  about  32.75 
feet. 

Decanta^tion.  Demnta'tlo.  A  phar- 
maceutical operation,  consisting  in  pouring 
off  a  liquor  clear  from  the  sediment,  by  de- 
canting the  vessel  which  contains  it. 

Decapita^tio  Ai'ticulo^rum.  Kesec- 
tion. 

Decarboniza^tion.  In  Physiology,  the 
transformation  of  venous  into  arterial  blood  by 
respiration.     Hsematosis. 

Decliaussement,  A  French  word  ap- 
plied, in  Dental  Surgery,  to  the  separation  of 
the  gum  from  the  neck  of  a  tooth  previously 
to  extraction. 

Decliaussoir.  A  French  word  signify- 
ing gum-lancet. 

Deciden^tia.     Cataptosis.     Epilepsy. 

Decid^ua  Menibra^ua.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy. 

Decid^uOUS.  Dedduus;  from  decidere, 
to  fall  off  or  down.  Falling  off;  dying.  In 
Botany,  applied  to  trees  and  shrubs  which 
lose  their  leaves  on  the  approach  of  winter ; 
in  Dental  Anatomy,  to  the  milk  or  temporary 
teeth.  Also,  the  membranes  which  form  the 
sacs  that  inclose  the  teeth  of  both  dentitions 
previous  to  their  eruption.  In  Physiology,  the 
outermost  membrane  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 

Deciduous  Membranes  of  the  Teeth.  A  name 
applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bell  to  the  two  lam- 
ellae which  form  the  sacs  that  envelop  the 
rudiments  of  the  teeth,  and  which,  on  the 
eruption  of  these  organs,  disappear,  being,  as 
he  supposed,  wholly  absorbed. 

Deciduous  Teeth.  The  temporary  or  milk- 
teeth  are  so  called  because,  after  subserving 
the  purposes  of  early  childhood,  they  are  re- 
moved by  an  operation  of  the  economy,  to 
give  place  to  others  of  a  larger  size  and  of  a 
more  solid  texture.    See  Teeth,  Temporary. 

Dec^igTamnie.  The  tenth  part  of  a 
gramme,  equal  to  1.543  grains  troy. 

Dec^ilitre.  The  tenth  part  of  a  litre; 
6.1028  English  cubic  inches. 

Decima^iia  Febris.  A  fever  appear- 
ing on  every  tenth  day. 

Dec^iiiietre.  A  French  measure,  the 
tenth  part  of  a  metre,  equivalent  to  3.937 
English  inches. 

Decline^.  DecUna^tio.  The  abatement 
of  a  disease  or  paroxysm.  Enfeeblement  of 
the  vital  powers  of  the  body  from  age.  Wasting 
of  the  powers  of  the  body,  accompanied  by 
fever  and  emaciation,  as  in  the  case  of  tabes. 


It   is   also   applied  to   persons   affected   with 
phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Decoc^tiou.  The  process  of  boiling  cer- 
tain ingredients  in  a  fluid  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  the  parts  soluble  at  that  tempera- 
ture.    Also,  the  product  of  this  operation. 

Decoc^tuiii.  From  deeoquere,  to  boil.  A 
decoction. 

Decoctum  Quercus  A/bce.  Decoction  of  white 
oak  bark.  Take  of  the  inner  bark  of  young 
green,  white  oak  ^  ij,  water  Oiss.  Boil  down 
to  a  pint  and  strain.  It  is  astringent,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  inflamed,  spongy  and  ulcer- 
ated gums  may  be  employed  with  advantage 
as  a  gargle. 

Decolla^tion.  De  and  eollum,  the  neck. 
Applied  to  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the 
child  in  cases  of  diflicult  parturition. 

Decolora^tion.  Deeolm-a^tio.  Loss  of 
the  natural  color;  the  removal  of  coloring 
matters  from  any  object. 

Deconiposi^tion.  Decomposi^tio.  Decay, 
putrefaction.  In  Chemistry,  the  separation  of 
the  component  parts  or  principles  of  com- 
pound bodies  from  each  other. 

Deconipos^itus.  A  term  applied  in 
Botany  to  the  stem  of  plants  when  divided 
into  numerous  ramifications  at  its  base,  and  to 
leaves  when  split  into  many  irregular  divi- 
sions. 

Decortica^tion.  Decortica^tio.  The  re- 
moval of  the  bark,  husk  or  shell  from  any- 
thing. 

Decorticating-  Process.  A  term 
sometimes  applied  in  Dental  Pathology  to  a 
species  of  caries  of  the  teeth,  designated  by 
Duval,  peeling  decay,  which  consists  in  the  de- 
tachment from  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  tooth 
of  small  portions  of  the  enamel.  See  Caries 
OF  THE  Teeth. 

Decos^tis.     Without  ribs. 
Decrenien^tliin.     Decrease,  decline.'' 
Decrepita^tion.  Decrepita^tio.  A  crack- 
ling noise,  as  made  by  salts  when  exposed  to 
a  certain  degree  of  heat. 

Decrep^itude.  Decrejyitu^do.  Old  age; 
the  last  period  of  life ;  last  stage  of  decay. 

I>ecil''bitus.  From  deeumbere,  to  lie 
down.  Act  of  lying  down,  or  assuming  a 
horizontal  posture.     Also,  manner  of  lying. 

Decurta^tus.  Eunning  to  a  point. 
Sometimes  applied  to  a  declining  pulse. 

Decus^sate.  Decussa^tion.  Decussatio  ; 
from  decusso,  to  cross  each  other.  In  Anatomy, 
applied  to  nerves,  muscles,  and  fibres,  which 
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cross  each  other,  as  a  decussation  of  the  optic 
nerves. 

Decusso^rium.  An  instrument  used 
for  depressing  the  dura  mater  after  trepan- 
ning. 

Dedenti^'tioil.  From  de,  and  dens,  tooth. 
The  shedding  of  the  milk  or  deciduous  teeth. 

Dedola^tion.  The  infliction  of  a  wound 
with  loss  of  substance. 

Defeca^tion.  From  de,  and  fceces,  excre- 
ments. Expulsion  of  the  fseces  from  the  body. 
In  Pharmacy,  the  separation  of  any  substance 
I'rom  a  liquid  in  which  it  may  be  suspended. 

Defec^tio  Animi.     Syncope;   fainting. 

I>eFerens.  The  excretory  canal  of  the 
testicle.     See  Vas  Deferens. 

Deferens  Vas.     See  Vas  Deferens. 

Defibrina^tion.  From  de,  and  fibrin. 
The  removal  of  fibrin  from  blood  or  lymph. 

Defix^us.     Impotent. 

Deflag-ra''tioii.  Defiagra'tio.  Rap  id 
combustion,  as  that  which  occurs  when  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphur  and  nitre  is  inflamed. 

Deflec'tio.     Derivative;  revulsive. 

I>eflex^us.  Deflex.  Bending  slightly 
outward. 

Deflora^tion.  A  term  applied  in  Foren- 
sic Medicine  to  the  extinction  of  the  marks  of 
virginity  by  connection  with  the  male. 

Deflu^vium  Capillo^rum.  Baldness. 
Loss  of  the  hair. 

Deflux^ion.  Deflux^io ;  from  dsfluo,  to 
run  off.  A  catarrh,  or  cold.  A  descent  of 
humors  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  part. 

I>eforina^tioii.  A  deformity.  Abnor- 
mal shape  or  structure. 

Degenera^tion.  Degeneracy.  Deteri- 
oration. In  Pathology,  a  morbid  change  in 
the  structure  of  an  organ.  Deterioration, 
degradation  or  retrogression  of  the  molecular 
or  cellular  structure  of  a  tissue,  organ,  or  cell. 
So  that  it  can  no  longer  maintain  its  function. 

Deg'luti^tion.  DegMVtio ;  from  de, 
and  glutlre,  to  swallow.  The  act  of  swallowing. 
The  various  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  and 
tongue  are  all  concerned  in  conducting  the 
food  into  the  pharyngeal  cavity.  The  elevators 
raise  the  palate,  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  posterior  nares  from  regurgitation  of  the 
food,  while  the  tensor  puts  it  on  the  stretch, 
and  after  having,  by  the  approximation  of  the 
tongue  and  palate,  been  conveyed  behind  the 
velum,  the  constrictor  isthmi  faucium  and 
palato-pharyngeus  draw  the  palate  down, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  the  tongue,  cuts  off  the 


communication  between  the  fauces  and  mouth, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  passage  into  the 
posterior  nares  is  nearly  closed  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  palatine 
arch.  The  food  is  now  conveyed  by  the  action 
of  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx  into 
the  oesophagus,  through  which  it  is  forced  by 
the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  into  the 
stomach. 

The  passage  of  the  food  from  the  mouth  to 
the  oesophagus  is  mostly  the  result  of  volun- 
tary action,  but  the  propulsion  of  it  down  this 
duct  is  involuntary. 

The  deglutition  of  liquids  is  always  more 
difiicult  than  solids,  because  the  particles  of  a 
fluid  have  a  greater  tendency  to  separate  ;  to 
prevent  which  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  more  accurately  embraced  by  the  parts 
which  convey  it  from  the  mouth  into  the 
oesophagus. 

Deglutition,  Difficult.     DiflScult  swallowing. 

Deg"^1110S.  Deg^imus.  A  gnawing  sensa- 
tion ;  a  biting  pain  about  the  upper  orifice  of 
the  stomach. 

Degree'.  From  gradus,  a  step.  A  step 
or  stage.  The  360th  part  of  a  circle.  Also, 
the  rank  or  title  conferred  by  the  faculty  of  a 
college.  An  arbitrary  measure  on  a  scale  of 
temperature,  &c.  The  French  use  it  to  signify 
the  intensity  or  particular  stage  of  an  incura- 
ble disease,  as  phthisis,  cancer,  &c. 

Deg'usta^tion .     The  act  of  tasting. 

I>elliS''cent.  Dehiscens;  from  dehisco,  to 
gape  or  open.  A  term  applied  in  Botany  to 
the  opening  of  the  capsules  for  the  discharge  of 
the  seed. 

Dehydra'tion.  From  de,  and  v6up, 
water.  The  removal  of  the  constitutional  water 
of  an  organic  substance  or  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization of  a  chemical  salt. 

Dejec'tio  Alvi.  The  discharge  of  the 
faeces. 

DejeC'tion.  Dejec^tio;  from  de/ecio,  to  go 
to  stool.     The  expulsion  of  the  faeces. 

Dejecto^rimn.    Cathartic. 

Delap'SUS.     Delap'sio.    Prolapsus. 

Delete'rious.  From  6j]Aeu,  I  injure. 
Poisonous ;  destructive ;   hurtful ;  injurious. 

Deliga'tio.  From  deligare,  to  bind  up. 
The  act  of  applying  a  bandage. 

Delig'a'tion.    Deligatio. 

Deliques''ceiice.  Deliquescent tia  ;  from 
deliquescere,  to  melt  down.  The  assumption  of 
a  fluid  state  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere.     There  are  certain  salts  which 
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do  this,  as  the  chloride  of  lime,  acetate  of 
potassa,  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  hence 
they  are  called  deliquescent  salts.  Applied 
in  Botany  to  a  panicle  which  is  so  much 
branched  that  the  axis  disappears. 

Deli''quiuili.  From  delinquo,  to  leave. 
In  Chemislry,  the  spontaneous  solution  of  a 
deliquescent  salt.  In  Pathology,  fainting; 
syncope. 

Deliquium  Animi.     Fainting ;  syncope. 

Deliquium  VitcB.     Death. 

Delir^ious.     One  affected  with  delirium. 

Delir''iuiii.  From  deliro,  to  rave.  Wan- 
dering of  the  mind,  as  in  cases  of  disease,  from 
disturbed  functions  of  brain.  It  may  be  vio- 
lent, as  in  the  case  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  or  low  and  mut- 
tering, as  in  typhoid  fevers. 

Delirium  Fur io^ sum.     Mania. 

Delirium  Sen^i/e.  Senile  insanity;  imbecility 
and  moral  insanity  resulting  from  old  age. 

Delirium  Tre'mens.  Ma^nia  a  potu,  delirium 
ebriosita^tis ;  delirium  potato^rum.  Delirium 
peculiar  to  drunkards,  attended  with  great 
agitation  and  sleeplessness. 

Delites''cence.  From  delitescere,  to  hide_ 
Sudden  termination  of  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion by  resolution. 

Deliv^ery.     Parturition. 

DeFplliiiate.  A  salt  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  delphinic  acid  with  a  base. 

Delpliin^ia.  Delphine.  A  nitrogenous 
base,  found  in  the  seeds  of  Delphinium  staphi- 
sagria.  It  has  been  used  like  veratria,  as  a 
local  ointment  in  various  forms  of  nervous 
disorder. 

Delpllin^ic  Acid.  An  acid  extracted 
from  the  oil  of  the  dolphin. 

Delpllin^ium.  From  Se'^cp/.v,  the  dol- 
phin, so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
flower  to  the  head  of  the  dolphin.  The  lark- 
spur. Also,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Mcmunculacece. 

Delphinium  Consol^ida.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Consolida  regalis,  or  the  branching  lark- 
spur. The  root  and  seeds  are  bitter,  and  in 
large  doses  purgative  and  emetii. 

Delphinium  Staphisa'gria.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  stavesacre.  The  seeds  are  bitter, 
acrid,  and  nauseous,  and  sometimes  used  in 
decoction  as  an  anthelmintic.  They  contain 
delphinia. 

Del^ta.    Vulva. 

DeFtiform.     Deltoid. 

DeFtoid.  Ddtoi'des.  DeltoVdeus;  from 
12 


the  Greek  letter  A  (Delta),  and  ei.6or^  a  likeness. 
A  triangular  muscle  of  the  shoulder,  extend- 
ing from  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle,  and 
from  the  acromion  and  spine  of  the  scapula  to 
the  middle  of  the  os  humeri. 

De^maniiS.     Without  a  hand. 

Deineil''tia.  From  de,  and  mens,  without 
mind.     Insanity ;  absence  of  thought. 

Deini^bain.  A  French  term,  applied  in 
Hygiene  and  Therapeutics  to  a  bath,  in  which 
the  lower  half  only  of  the  body  is  immersed. 
A  hip  bath. 

Dem^odex  FoUiculo^riiin.  A  minute 
acarus  found  in  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  per- 
sons living  in  large  cities,  whose  skin  is  not 
suflSciently  excited  by  pure  air. 

Dein^onstrator.  From  demonstrare,  to 
exhibit.  In  Anatomy,  one  who  exhibits  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  ;  an  instructor.  In 
Dental  Surgery,  one  who  demonstrates  and 
teaches  the  method  of  performing  the  various 
operations  connected  with  this  branch  of 
medicine. 

Demoti^vus  Lapsus.     Sudden  death. 

DeinuFcent.  Demulcens  ;  from  demulcere, 
to  soothe.  A  medicine  capable  of  obviating 
and  preventing  the  action  of  acrid  and  irrita- 
ting humors,  and  which  forms  with  water  a 
viscid  solution,  as  gum  Arabic,  cassia,  gum 
tragacantha,  &c. 

Deinuscula^tllS.  From  de,  and  musculm, 
a  muscle.     Without  flesh  ;  emaciated. 

Den'g'ue.  Dandy.  A  fever  which  first 
prevailed  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  South- 
ern States  in  1827  and  1828,  attended  with 
violent  pains  in  the  joints  and  eruptions  on 
the  skin,  and  soreness  of  flesh  and  bones. 

Deiligra^tioil.  Demgra^tio  ;  from  deni- 
grare,  to  blacken.  Act  of  becoming  black,  as  in 
cases  of  a  bruise,  and  sphacelus. 

Dens.  Plural  Dentes.  A  tooth.  See 
Teeth. 

Dens  Exsertus.  From  dens,  a  tooth,  and  ex, 
and  sers,  to  thrust  out.  A  gag-too^,  a  tooth 
which  projects  or  stands  out  from  the  dental 
arch. 

Dent.    A  tooth. 

Den^tagTa.  Denticeps,  from  dens,  a  tooth, 
and  aypa,  a  seizure.  An  instrument  for  extract- 
ing teeth ;  tooth-forceps.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  toothache. 

Den^tal.  Denta^lis,  dentar'ius  ;  from  dens. 
Pertaining  to  the  teeth. 

Dental  Apparatus.  The  teeth,  together  with 
the  alveoli  in  which  they  are  implanted,  and 
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jaws.  Also,  a  set  of  artificial  teetli.  The  in- 
struments and  appliances  employed  in  dental 
operations  are  likewise  so  termed, 

Dental  Archies.  Arcades  dentaires.  The 
arches  formed  by  the  teeth  when  arranged  in 
their  sockets  in  the  alveolar  borders. 

Dental  Ar^teries.  The  arteries  which  supply 
the  teeth  with  blood.  The  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  supplied  from  the  superior  dental,  which 
winds  around  the  maxillary  tuberosity  from 
behind  forward,  sending  off  twigs  through  the 
posterior  dental  canals  to  the  molars  and  bicus- 
pids, and  from  a  twig  of  the  infra  orbitar,  sent 
off  just  before  it  emerges  from  the  infra  orbitar 
foramen,  which  passes  down  the  anterior  canal 
to  the  incisors  and  cuspidati.  The  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw  are  supplied  from  the  inferior 
dental  artery,  given  off  by  the  internal  maxil- 
lary. It  enters  the  posterior  dental  foramen, 
and  as  it  passes  along  beneath  the  roots  of  the 
teeth,  sends  up  a  twig  to  each,  until  it  arrives 
at  the  mental  foramen,  from  which,  after  send- 
ing a  small  branch  to  the  incisors,  it  emerges. 

Den^tal  Afrophy.  Atrop^hia  dentalis.  See 
Atrophy  of  the  Teeth. 

Dental  Bone.  Dentine.  The  osseous  part  of 
a  tooth. 

Dental  Canals.  The  canals  which  perforate 
the  alveoli,  and  give  passage  to  the  blood  ves- 
sels and  nerves  that  enter  the  teeth  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  their  roots. 

Dental  Caries,    See  Cakies  of  the  Teeth. 

Dental  Car^tilage.  The  cartilaginous  ridge 
along  the  margins  of  the  gums,  which  serves  as 
a  substitute  for  the  teeth  during  the  first 
months  of  infancy. 

Dental  Cav'ity.  Cav^itas  pvlpce  ;  cavum  den- 
tis  ;  antrum  deniable.  The  pulp-cavity.  The 
cavity  occupied  by  the  dental  pulp  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  tooth.  Its  shape  resembles  that  of 
the  tooth  ;  it  is  larger  in  young  persons  than  in 
old,  and  when  the  teeth  suffer  great  loss  of  sub- 
stance, either  from  mechanical  or  spontaneous 
abrasion,  it  sometimes  becomes  completely 
obliterated.    See  Abrasion  of  the  Teeth. 

Dental  Engine.  A  machine  first  introduced 
in  1870,  but  since  greatly  improved,  and  which 
has  almost  wholly  superseded  the  use  of  hand- 
burrs  and  drills.  It  is  operated  like  a  dental 
lathe,  and  possesses  a  flexible  cable,  or  an  ad- 
justable arm  and  hand-piece,  which  afford 
great  facility  of  movement  and  adaptation. 
By  means  of  attachments  to  the  hand-piece, 
drills  can  be  operated  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  shaft,  at  an  acute  angle,  or  with  a  backward 


inclination  of  nearly  forty-five  degrees.  Burn- 
ishers, disks,  &c.,  are  also  adapted  to  these 
dental  engines.     See  Engine,  Dental. 

Dental  Engine,  Suspension.  In  this  form  of 
engine,  constructed  on  the  plan  of  saspension 
from  the  ceiling,  the  driving-power  is  belted 
directly  to  the  shaft  of  the  hand-piece,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  flexible  joint,  or  a  flexible 
cable.  The  hand-piece  is  balanced,  and  tension 
given  to  the  driving  belt  by  a  small  pulley  on 
the  hand-piece  spindle,  and  being  suspended 
by  a  cord,  can  be  moved  in  every  direction, 
hence  the  burr  can  be  readily  applied  to  all 
cavities. 

Den^tal Ex'cavator.  An  instrument  employed 
for  the  removal  of  the  decayed  part  of  a  tooth, 
preparatory  to  the  operation  of  filling.  A 
number  of  instruments  varying  in  size  and 
shape  are  required  for  this  purpose  by  every 
practitioner  of  dental  surgery,  to  enable  him  to 
remove  with  facility  caries  from  any  part  of  a 
tooth,  and  to  give  to  the  cavity  such  shape  as 
may  be  required  for  the  permanent  retention 
of  a  filling.  Instruments  of  this  description 
should  be  made  from  the  very  best  steel,  and 
be  so  tempered  as  neither  to  break  nor  bend  at 
their  points.    See  Tempering. 

Dental  Exosto^sis.  See  Exostosis  of  the 
Teeth.  . 

Dental  File.  A  file  manufactured  for  opera- 
tions on  the  teeth.     See  File,  Dental. 

Dental  FoFlicle.  FolUc'ulus  dentis  ;  follinde 
dentaire.  A  follicle,  formed  of  the  enamel  or- 
gan, dentinal  papilla,  and  dental  sacculus. 
See  Teeth,  Development  of. 

Dental  Forceps.  See  Forceps  for  Ex- 
tracting Teeth. 

Dental  For'mula,  A  notation  used  to  desig- 
nate the  number  and  class  of  teeth  in  mammi- 
ferous  animals,  forming  an  important  generic 
character.  In  the  cats,  or  genus  felis,  for  ex- 
ample, the  formula  is,  incisors,  f,  canini,  ^,  \, 
prsemolars  or  bicuspids,  |,  f,  molar,  f ,  \,  =^  30> 
signifying  that  they  have  six  incisors  in  each 
jaw,  one  canine  tooth  on  each  side  of  each  jaw, 
I  wo  premolars,  or  bicuspids  on  each  side  in 
each  jaw,  and  two  true  molars.  In  man,  the 
dental  formula  is,  incisors,  |,  canines  or  cuspi- 
dati, -},  y,  praemolars,  or  bicuspids,  |,  |,  molars, 
I  |-.  The  upper  figures  refer  to  the  upper,  and 
lower  figures  to  the  lower  jaw. 

Dental  In^struments.  Instruments  employed 
in  operations  on  the  teeth,  such  as  excavators, 
filling  instruments,  files,  forceps,  &c.  There  is 
no  class  of  surgical  instruments  in  which  more 
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care  and  mechanical  skill  are  required  in  their 
manufacture  than  those  used  by  dental  surgeons. 

Den^tal Lab' oratory.  A  room  or  place  where 
the  operations  connected  with  mechanical  den- 
tistry are  performed.  The  principal  fixtures 
and  instruments  for  a  dental  laboratory  are  : 
A  work-bench,  a  large  vise,  a  small  anvil  set  in 
lead,  a  large  swaging  block  of  metal  or  stone,  a 
swaging  hammer,  grinding  lathe  and  appliances, 
moulding-bench,  moulding  apparatus,  rollers, 
furnace  mouth,  blow-pipe,  soldering  support, 
automatic  blow-pipe,  plaster-table  and  can,  bur- 
nishei-s,  bench,  brush,  saw,  chisels,  clasp-bender, 
files,  saw-frame  and  saw,  plate  gauge,  gravers,  a 
two-ounce  hammer  mallet,  plate-shears,  plate- 
punch,  plate-bender,  plate-nippers,  pliere,  round 
and  flat,  callipers,  scrapers,  wax-spatula,  plas- 
ter-spatula, plaster-knife,  tweezers,  borax-glass, 
sharpening  stone,  Bunsen-burner,  solder-pan, 
brush-wheels,  vulcanizer  and  flasks,  ladles  for 
melting,  reamer,  pointed  excavators,  crucibles, 
chasei-s,  long  solder  pliers,  sieve  and  rammer, 
ingot-mould,  crucible  tongs,  metal  articulator, 
lead  or  copper  acid  dish,  burrs,  drills,  and  cir- 
cular saw,  plaster-bowl,  varnish-bottle,  oil- 
bottle,  Scotch-stone. 

Dental  Necro'sis,  Odontonecrosis.  See  Nec- 
rosis OF  THE  Teeth. 

Dental  Nerves.  The  nerves  which  go  to  the 
teeth.  The  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  supplied 
from  the  superior  maxillary.  Three  or  four 
branches  descend  on  the  tuberosity  of  the 
superior  maxillary,  and  entering  the  posterior 
dental  canals  are  conveyed  to  the  molar  teeth. 
The  incisors,  cuspidati,  and  bicuspids,  are  sup- 
plied by  a  bi'anch  from  the  vifra  orbital,  which 
passes  along  the  front  of  the  maxillary  sinus 
in  the  anterior  dental  canal,  sending  off  twigs 
to  each  of  these  teeth. 

The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  supplied 
from  the  third  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary, 
which,  in  its  com'se,  passes  between  the  ptery- 
goid muscles,  then  along  the  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw  under  the  pterygoideus  internus  to 
the  posterior  dental  foramen,  which  it  enters 
along  with  the  artery  and  vein,  sending  off" 
twigs  to  the  roots  of  the  molar  and  bicuspid 
teeth,  until  it  arrives  at  the  mental  foramen ; 
hei-e  it  divides  into  two  branches  ;  the  smaller 
is  continued  in  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  sup- 
plying the  cuspid  and  incisor  teeth ;  the  larger 
passes  out  through  the  mental  foramen  to  be 
distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integuments  of 
the  lower  lip,  and  finally,  conununicates  with 
the  facial  nerve. 


Dental  Neuralgia.  A  form  of  neuralgia  the 
immediate  exciting  cause  of  which  is  owing  to 
some  disease  of  the  dental  pulp.  See  Odon- 
talgia. 

Dental  Opera'tion.  An  operation  upon  the 
teeth. 

Dental  Or'ganism.  The  organism  of  the 
teeth ;  the  organical  structure  of  these  organs ; 
the  vital  forces  which  govern  them. 

Dental  OrthopcedFa.  The  art  of  correcting 
deformity,  occasioned  by  irregularity,  or  other 
cause,  of  the  teeth.  See  Irbegxilakity  of 
the  Teeth. 

Dental  PathoFogy.  The  pathology  of  the 
diseases  of  the  teeth. 

Dental  Perios'teum.  Periosteum  dentium.  Per- 
idental membrane.  A  white  fibrous  membrane 
which  invests  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  to 
which  it  is  intimately  united  by  fibrous  pro- 
longations and  numerous  minute  blood-vessels. 
It  is  through  the  medium  of  this,  and  their 
lining  membrane,  that  these  organs  receive 
their  nutritive  fluids. 

The  dental  periosteum  is  supposed  to  be  a 
reflection  of  the  alveolar ;  it  covers  the  root 
of  each  tooth,  is  attached  to  the  gums  at  the 
neck,  and  to  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  where 
they  enter  the  extremity,  and  enters  the  cavity 
and,  in  a  modified  form,  becomes  the  lining 
membrane.  This  membrane  constitutes  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  roots  of  the  teeth 
and  alveolar  cavities. 

Den'tal  PeriostFt/s.  Periosti'tis  dentium. 
Inflammation  of  the  dental  periosteum  or  peri- 
dental   membrane.      See    Odontalgia,  and 

PERIODONTITfS. 

Dental  Pulp.  A  soft,  vascular,  and  highly 
sensitive  substance,  of  a  reddish-gray  color, 
occupying  the  cavity  of  a  living  tooth.  It  also 
constitutes  the  rudiment  of  a  tooth.  The  dental 
pulp  is  the  principal  blood-  and  nerve-supply 
to  the  dentine.  It  presents  its  largest  volume 
at  the  time  calcification  begins  in  the  dentine, 
and  is  the  medium  through  which  this  sub- 
stance is  formed.  At  adult  age  the  dental 
pulp  consists  of  indistinct,  finely  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue  containmg  numerous  cells,  the 
outer  layer  of  the  organ  being  composed  of 
dark  granular  cells,  known  as  "  odontoblasts," 
and  the  layer  of  such  cells  is  knowTi  as 
the  "membrana  eboris."  The  odontoblasts 
contain  large  oval  nuclei,  and  are  provided 
with  three  sets  of  processes — the  dentincd, 
lateral,  and  pulp  processes.  Three  or  more 
arteries  enter  the  pulp  at  the  apical  foramen, 
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and  form  a  rich  capillary  plexus  a  short  dist- 
ance beneath  the  membrana  eboris.  The  nerves 
enter  the  substance  of  the  pulp  with  the  arteries, 
and  divide  into  a  fine  network  in  the  organ. 
The  dental  pulp  is  divided  into  two  portions — 
the  coronal  portion  or  bulb,  which  occupies 
the  crown-  cavity,  and  the  canal  portion  which 
occupies  the  root  canals.  See  Teeth,  Develop- 
ment OF. 

Dental  Pulp,  Development  of.  This  organ 
firet  appears  in  the  form  of  the  dentinal  papil- 
la or  germ,  as  a  slightly  condensed  area  of  tis- 
sue in  close  relation  to  the  most  dependent 
portion  of  the  enamel  organ.  In  its  embryonic 
stage  it  is  composed  of  connective-tissue  cells, 
and  does  notdifFer  from  the  surrounding  tissue. 
Blood-vessels  soon  appear,  and  form  numerous 
anastomosing  loops,  which  give  the  papilla  a 
highly  vascular  nature.  It  becomes  the  forma- 
tive organ  of  the  dentine  of  the  human  tooth 
in  the  foetus  of  four  months.  A  layer  of  cells 
is  developed  upon  the  apical  surface  of  the 
papilla,  these  cells  being  known  as  odontoblasts. 

They  are  at  first  oval  in  form,  and  then  gra- 
dually become  elongated,  sending  out  processes 
which  connect  them  with  each  other  and  with 
the  cells  of  the  pulp,  and  also  extend  outward 
toward  the  inner  tunic  of  the  enamel  organ. 
These  latter  become  the  dentinal  fibrils.  The 
odontoblasts,  the  layer  of  which  is  known  as 
the  membrana  eboris,  when  completed,  and  about 
to  assume  the  function  of  dentine  formation, 
become  columnar  in  shape,  and  as  calcification 
progresses,  are  joined  by  new  odontoblasts  de- 
veloped on  the  sides  of  the  papilla,  until  the 
membrana  eboris  forms  an  outer  covering  to 
this  organ,  and  also  to  the  fully  formed  pulp. 
When  the  dentine  is  completely  calcified,  the 
odontoblasts  again  change  form  into  oval  cells, 
and  continue  as  such  throughout  the  existence 
of  the  pulp.  The  odontoblasts  may  again  re- 
sume their  former  functional  activity,  and  de- 
velop what  is  known  as  "  secondary  dentine," 
under  the  influence  of  irritation  resulting  from 
caries,  thermal  changes  due  to  attrition,  abras- 
ion, or  loss  of  tooth  structure. 

The  coronal  portion  of  the  pulp  has  a  pro- 
cess of  its  tissue  under  each  of  the  cusps  of  the 
larger  teeth,  which  processes  are  known  as  the 
horns  of  the  pulp,  which  are  long  and  slender 
in  young  teeth  with  prominent  cusps.  The 
form  of  the  pulp  generally  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  tooth  it  occupies,  but  is  more  slender. 

Dental  Pulp,  Sensory  Functions  of.  Besides 
the  physical  function  of  the  pulp — ^that   of 


forming  the  dentine  and  maintaining  its  vita- 
lity, it  has  also  a  special  sensory  function, 
which  consists  in  a  resentment  to  thermal 
changes.  Both  the  pulp  and  peridental  mem- 
brane supply  the  sensory  functions  of  the  tooth. 
While  the  pulp  has  not  the  sense  of  touch,  this 
sense  resides  wholly  in  the  peridental  mem- 
brane, so  far  as  relates  to  the  slightest  touch  on 
any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  tooth. 

Dental  Pulp,  Degeneration  of.  A  condition 
of  the  organ  due  to  long  continued  irritation 
of  a  low  grade.  The  original  cells  of  the  pulp 
disappear  and  lose  their  identity,  and  are  con- 
verted into  fine  fibres.  Alveolae  develop  in  the 
matrix,  and  all  the  characters  common  to  nor- 
mal pulp-ti^ue  are  completely  changed. 

Dental  Pulp,  Destruction  of  There  are  two 
methods  of  destroying  the  pulp ;  one  by  an 
operation,  such  as  the  use  of  a  barbed  brooch ; 
the  other  by  the  apjjlication  of  some  devitaliz- 
ing agent,  as  arsenious  acid. 

Dental  Pulp,  Exposed.  A  condition  of  this 
organ  where  it  is  exposed,  owing  to  decay,  or 
mechanical  or  chemical  abrasion.  To  preserve 
the  vitality  of  the  pulp  after  exposure,  a  num- 
ber of  expedients  have  been  resorted  to,  such 
as  capping  with  disks  of  gold  and  lead,  form- 
ing an  arch  over  it  by  the  filling,  first  applying 
to  the  exposed  surface  a  thick  solution  of  gutta- 
percha and  chloroform,  or  a  small  pellet  of 
cotton  saturated  with  collodion,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  vacuum  between  the  pulp  and  the 
cap,  and  also  to  act  as  a  non-conductor.  As- 
bestos, oiled  silk.  Hill's  stopping,  oxychloride 
and  oxyphosphate  of  zinc,  and  other  mate- 
rials, have  also  been  employed  to  shield  the 
pulp.  Inflamed  pulps  are  treated  by  leech- 
ing, or  counter-irritation  of  the  gums,  by  deple- 
tion of  the  pulp  itself,  by  excision  of  a  portion, 
and  by  topical  treatment  with  astringents, 
tonics,  stimulants,  escharotics,  and  antiseptics; 
among  the  latter  agents  is  pepsin,  either  liquid, 
or  formed  into  a  paste  with  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  employed  where  there  is  oflensive 
matter  in  contact  with  the  pulp,  or  a  portion 
of  the  organ  is  devitalized.  A  paste  of  oxide  of 
zinc  and  creasote  applied  after  all  irritants  have 
been  removed,  has  proved  useful  in  restoring  an 
exposed  pulp  to  a  normal  condition ;  also  lacto- 
phosphate  of  lime,  prepared  by  adding  lactic 
acid  to  phosphate  of  lime  so  as  to  form  a  paste. 

Dental  Sac.  Dental-  Sacculus.  Cement  Organ. 
The  sac  inclosing  the  enamel  organ  and  den- 
tinal papilla.     See  Teeth,  Development  of. 

Dental  Science.  The  principles  which  under- 
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lie  the  practice  of  dentistry.  The  abstract 
knowledge  as  distinguished  from  the  art. 

Dental  Substitute.  Any  mechanical  con- 
trivance used  for  the  replacement  of  one  or 
more  of  the  natural  teeth.  See  Artificial, 
Teeth. 

Dental  Sur'geon.  Chirurgien  dentiste.  Sur- 
geon dentist.  One  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
study  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth, 
and  their  connections,  and  the  adoption  of 
substitutes  for  them  when  by  age,  accident  or 
disease  they  are  lost. 

Dental  Sur^gery.  Chirurgia  dentium.  That 
branch  of  medicine  which  has  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  their 
connections,  and  which  at  the  same  time  em- 
braces the  prosthesis,  or  replacement  of  the 
loss,  of  these  organs  with  artificial  substitutes, 
though  the  latter  definition  is  usually  embraced 
in  the  term  "  Dental  Mechanism." 

So  remote  is  the  origin  of  dental  surgery, 
and  imperfect  the  records  of  ancient  medicine, 
that  it  cannot  at  the  present  time  be  traced 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  We  learn,  how- 
ever, from  Herodotus,  the  Grecian  historian, 
that  when  he  went  to  Egypt,  from,  his  then 
comparatively  barbarous  home,  to  learn-  the 
sacred  mysteries  and  the  sciences  in  the 
world's  earliest  nursery  of  learning  and  civiliza- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  found  surgery 
and  medicine  divided  into  distinct  professions. 
There  were  surgico-physicians  for  the  eye, 
others  for  the  ear,  and  so  on  for  the  different 
classes  of  disease,  the  appropriate  professor  was 
found. 

It  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  flourished  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  that 
little  was  known  concerning  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  teeth. 

The  teeth  were  not  entirely  overlooked  by 
Aristotle,  Aret^us,  and  Celstts;  but  the 
best  writings  of  ancient  times  on  these  organs 
now  extant  are  those  of  Galen,  who  wrote  in 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  after  having 
enjoyed  the  medical  advantages  offered  by  that 
eldest  and  most  splendid  of  libraries  which 
was  so  soon  afterwards  doomed  to  the  flames 
by  the  hand  of  barbarian  power. 

From  the  time  of  Galen,  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  few  traces  of  the  art  are  to  be  found 
among  the  records  of  medicine.  In  connection 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth,  Aetius  mentions 
the  fact  that  they  have  an  opening  in  their 
roots  for  the  admission  of  small  nerves,  which 


he  regards  as  the  reason  that  these  organs  are 
the  only  bones  which  are  liable  to  become 
painful,  and  Ehazes  has -described,  though 
very  imperfectly,  the  process  of  dentition,  but 
with  regard  to  the  replacement  of  the  loss  of 
the  natural  teeth,  Albucasis  is  said  to  have 
been  the  fii-st  to  teach  that  it  might  be  done, 
either  with  other  human  teeth,  or  with  substi- 
tutes made  from  bone. 

Vesalius,  who  has  been  styled  the  restorer 
of  human  anatomy,  and  author  of  De  Corporis 
Humani  Fahrica,  published  at  Basil,  in  1543, 
describes  the  temporary  teeth  as  constituting 
the  germs  of  the  permanent  teeth,  an  error 
into  which  some  other  of  the  older  writers  have 
fallen.  Eustachius,  however,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  to  have  given  anything  like  a  cor- 
rect description  of  the  number,  growth,  and 
different  forms  and  varieties  of  the  teeth. 
Urbain  Hemard,  also  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  gave  a  very  good  description  of  the 
teeth  of  both  dentitions,  both  before  and  after 
their  eruption,  and  describes  some  of  their  dis- 
eases. About  this  time  the  subject  began  to 
attract  some  attention  in  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Switzerland. 

But  it  was  not  until  near  three  hundred 
years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, that  Ambrose  Pare,  in  his  celebrated 
work  on  Surgery,  gave  evidence  of  the  vitality 
of  dentistry  amidst  the  awakening  chaos  of 
ancient  science  and  erudition.  From  this 
time,  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth 
began  to  attract  much  attention. 

But  it  is  to  Pierre  Fauchard  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  sj^stematic  Treatise  on 
Dental  Surgery.  This  was  published  in  France 
in  1728,  a  work  making  two  12rao.  volumes, 
and,  altogethei",  about  nine  hundred  closely 
printed  pages. 

Although  a  number  of  works  were  contri- 
buted to  the  literature  of  dental  surgery,  and 
among  which  we  should  not  omit  to  mention 
those  of  BuNON,  Lecluse,  Jourdain,  Bour- 
DET,  Herissant,  and  Berdmore,  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  the  original  suggestions  of 
these  authors,  but  few  improvements  were  made 
in  practice  until  towards  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Pare  wrote  in  1579,  and  in 
1771  John  Hutstter  wrote  the  fii-st,  and  in 
1778  the  second,  part  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Teeth, 
on  which  the  broad  and  firm  foundation  of  the 
English  school  of  dentistry  was  laid.  This 
has  subsequently  been  improved  and  beautified 
by  Blake,  Fox,  Koecker,  Bell,  Nasmyth^ 
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EoBiNSON,  Tomes,  and  other  distinguished 
men  of  the  dental  profession. 

What  that  eminent  anatomist  and  surgeon, 
John  Hunter,  was  to  the  English  school  of 
dental  surgery,  Bichat  was  to  the  French 
modern  school,  as  he,  with  others  equally 
philosophic,  taught  that  no  theory  should  be 
received,  however  plausible,  which  could  not 
be  proven  by  demonstration.  Neither  Hunter 
nor  Bicliat  Avere  practical  dentists ;  but  the 
mighty  energy  of  their  minds  embraced  the 
dental  with  the  other  branches  of  surgery ; 
and  the  principles  of  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy at  large  included  this  important  branch, 
and  revealed  the  connection  and  sympathies 
of  the  teeth  with  the  entire  fi-amework  of 
man.  Blandin,  Bichat's  editor,  although  not 
a  practical  dentist,  was  much  better  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  the  teeth  than  Bichat  him- 
self; and  Cuvier's  extensive  researches  into 
osteology,  as  well  as  the  arcana  of  nature  at 
large,  all  came  in  to  aid  the  French  dental 
surgeons.  Sebees,  Dexabaebe,  F.  Cuviee, 
EotJSSEATJ,  Mattky,  Leeotjlon  and  Desiea- 
BODE  have  illustrated  the  modern  improve- 
ments of  the  art  and  science,  building,  as  they 
have,  on  the  foundation  laid  years  before 
by  Fatjchaed,  Bunon,  Bouedet,  Lecluse, 
JouEDAiN,  Heeissant,  Baume,  Lafoegtje 
and  others. 

It  would,  doubtless,  be  interesting  to  the 
dental  student,  if  we  were  to  trace  more  in 
detail  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  surgery 
through  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  the  lim- 
its to  which  we  have  restricted  this  article 
will  not  permit  us  to  do  so.  Among  the 
writers  who  have  contributed  most  largely 
to  the  advancement  of  Dental  Science  in 
France,  since  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  are, — Laforgue,  Gariot,  Baume, 
Jourdain  and  Maggiolo,  Duvall,  Delabarre, 
Lemair,  Serres,  Audibran,  F.  Cuvier,  Meil, 
Eousseau,  Maury,  Blandin,  Lefoulon,  Schange 
and  Desirabode  and  Sons. 

To  the  foregoing  we  might  add  the  names 
of  many  more;  but  those  we  have  already 
mentioned  will  suffice  to  show  the  progress 
which  the  science  of  dental  surgery  has  made 
in  France  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century. 

Leaving  the  French  school,  we  shall  pix>- 
eeed  to  examine  very  briefly  the  progress 
which  dental  surgery  has  made  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  same  period.  The  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  Robert  Blake's  Inaugural  Disser- 


tation on  the  Structure  of  the  Teeth  in  Man  and 
Various  Animals,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1798,  was 
followed  in  1803  by  the  first  part  of  Fox's 
celebrated  Treatise  on  the  Natural  History  and 
Diseases  of  the  Human  Teeth,  and  in  1806  by 
the  second  part.  Both  of  the  above  works 
hold  a  deservedly  high  place  in  the  literature 
of  this  department  of  medicine.  The  publica- 
tion of  tliis  work  at  once  gave  to  the  subject, 
as  a  branch  of  the  healing  art,  an  importance 
which  it  had  never  before  had,  and  awakened 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  which  soon  \e&  to  the 
adoption  of  a  more  correct  system  of  practice 
than  had  hitherto  been  pureued. 

Among  the  authors  who  have  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  dental  science  in  Great 
Britain  are  Fuller,  Murphy,  Bew,  Koecker, 
Bell,  Waite,  Suell,  Jobson,  Kobertson,  J.  P. 
Clark,  Nasmyth,  Jno.  Tomes,  Goodsir,  Lintot, 
Sanders,  Eobinson,  Clendon,  Chas.  Tomes,  and 
Professors  Owen,  Eichardson,  Beale,  Salter,  etc. 

The  names  of  many  other  writers  might  be 
added  to  the  above  list ;  but  as  most  of  their 
contributions  were  intended  for  the  general 
rather  than  the  professional  reader,  we  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  them. 

In  Germany  dental  surgery,  though  its  pro- 
gress has  been  less  rapid  thei-e  than  in  France 
and  Great  Britain,  has  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Few  works,  however,  of  much  merit 
have  emanated  from  that  country  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  There 
are  two,  however,  published  at. Berlin,  partic- 
ularly worthy  of  notice, — one  in  1803,  and  the 
other  in  1842.  The  first  of  these  works,  writ- 
ten by  Seeee,  treats  of  dental  operations  and 
instruments,  and  forms  an  octavo  volume  of 
nearly  six  hundred  pages,  illustrated  with  up- 
wards of  thirty  plates.  The  last  is  by  C.  J. 
and  J.  LiNDEEEE,  and  treats  of  Dental  Anat- 
omy, Physiology,  Materia  Medioa  and  Sur- 
gery, forming  an  octavo  volume  of  about  five 
hundred  pages,  illustrated  with  several  plates. 
Mr.  J.  Liuderer  is  the  author  of  two  ably 
written  works  on  the  teeth,  one  published  in 
1848,  and  the  other  in  1851.  The  work  of 
Prof.  Wedl,  of  Vienna,  on  dental  pathology, 
has  alsd)  attracted  great  attention,  as  have  also 
the  researches  of  Prof.  Miller,  of  Berlin. 

The  researches  of  Professor  Ektzius,  of 
Sweden,  are  also  interesting,  and,  though  they 
do  not  go  to  confirm  previous  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  minute  structure  of  the  teeth, 
have  nevertheless  thrown  much  valuable  light 
upon  the  subject.    These  researches  consist  of 
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microscopic  examinations  of  the  teeth  of  man 
and  other  animals,  conducted  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  would  seem  to  prove  the  struc- 
ture of  these  organs  to  be  tubular. 

Having  now  glanced  very  briefly  at  the 
progress  of  the  science  and  art  of  dental  sur- 
gery in  most  of  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  their  intro- 
duction and  growth  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  dentist  in  the  United  States  of 
whom  we  have  any  account  was  Mr.  K.  Woof- 
fendale,  who  came  over  from  England  to  New 
York  in  1766,  and  remained  in  this  country 
about  two  years,  practicing  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia;  but,  not  meeting  with  much 
encouragement,  he  returned  to  England  in 
1768.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  Mr.  Jas. 
Gardette,  a  surgeon  from  the  French  navy, 
was  the  first  medically  educated  dentist  in  the 
United  States.  He  came  to  New  York  in 
1783,  and  the  following  year  went  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  John  Gkkenwood,  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved, was  the  first  regular  native  American 
dentist.  He  commenced  practice  in  New  York 
about  the  year  1778,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  only  dentist  in  that  city  in  the  year  1790. 
But  Mr.  Greenwood  did  not  remain  long  alone 
in  the  profession  in  New  York.  About  the 
year  1796  Mr.  Wooffendale,  of  London,  came 
to  the  United  States,  and  commenced  practice 
in  this  city.  About  the  year  1805  Dr.  Hud- 
son, of  Dublin,  commenced  the  practice  of 
dental  surgery  in  Philadelphia.  But  about 
five  years  previous  to  the  last-mentioned  pe- 
riod. Dr.  H.  H.  Hayden  established  himself 
in  practice  in  Baltimore,  where,  in  1807,  he 
was  joined  by  Dr.  Koecker;  but,  iu  a  short 
time,  the  last-named  gentleman  moved  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  1822, 
when  he  went  to  London. 

But,  until  1820,  Dental  Surgery  had  made 
but  little  progress  in  the  United  States.  Since 
that  period  its  advance  has  been  more  rapid. 
In  1839  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  profession,  entitled.  The  American  Jour- 
nal of  Dental  Science  was  established.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1840,  the  Legislature  of  Maryland 
chartered  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  and  in  July  following,  the  American 
Society  of  Dental  Siu-geons  was  organized. 
The  combined  influence  of  the  Journal,  the 
College  and  the  American  Society  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  science  which  it  had  never 
before  had,  and   contributed  in  an  eminent 


degree  to  the  dignity  and  respectability  of  the 
profession. 

Since  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
geiy  and  the  American  Society  went  into  oper- 
ation, a  large  number  of  colleges,  journals  and 
associations  of  dentists  have  been  established. 

The  United  States  has  contributed  quite  as 
much  to  the  literature  of  this  branch  of  medi- 
cine as  Europe,  and  dental  surgery  has  pro- 
gressed much  more  rapidly  here  than  there, 
and  the  works  of  American' authors  upon  tliLs 
subject  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
similar  publications  of  other  countries.  But 
comparatively  few  elementary  treatises  on  th6 
subject  have  ever  been  published  anywhere, 
and  of  those  purporting  to  be  such,  which 
have  appeared  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  American  dentists  have  contributed  the 
greater  number. 

In  thus  briefly  glancing  at  the  rise  and 
progress  of  dental  surgery,  the  author  has 
necessarily  been  compelled  to  avoid  entering 
into  details  of  particular  modes  of  practice, 
and  of  improvements  and  inventions  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made,  as  well 
as  from  an  analysis  of  the  works  which  have 
been  mentioned;  for,  if  he  had  done  so,  it 
would  have  swelled  this  article  to  a  size 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  design  of  a 
work  like  the  present. 

Den^tal  Therapeu'tics.  Odoiitotherapi^a;  from 
dens,  a  tooth,  and  ^epa-n-evu,  to  heal.  The 
branch  of  medicine  which  relates  to  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  teeth. 

Dental  Tubuli,  The  microscopic  canals  oc- 
curring in  the  dentine.     See  Dentinal  Tubuli. 

Dental'g'ia.  From  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth, 
and  aAyof,  pain.     Tooth-ache. 

Denta^lis  Lapis.  Salivary  calculus; 
tartar  of  the  teeth. 

JDenta^Uum.  From  dens,  a  tooth.  The 
dog-like  tooth  shell.  A  genus  of  shell  resem- 
bling in  shape  a  tooth. 

Dentar^pag'a.  From  dens,  a  tooth,  and 
apnai^u,  to  force  away.  An  instrument  for  the 
extraction  of  teeth.  Anciently  this  operation 
was  performed  with  rude  and  clumsily-con- 
structed forceps,  and,  hence,  the  operation  was 
regarded  as  formidable  and  diflBcult  to  per- 
form.   See  Extraction  of  Teeth. 

Deiita^ta  Vertebra.  The  Axis.  The 
second  vertebra  of  the  neck  is  so  called  from 
its  having  a  tooth-like  process  at  the  upper 
part  of  its  body. 

Deil^tate.    Denta^tus  ;  from  dens,  a  tootb. 
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Having  points  like  teeth ;    applied  to   roots, 
leaves,  &c. 

Denta^tus.  The  second  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae. 

Denotes.  The  plural  of  dens.  Teeth. 
See  Teeth. 

Denies  Acuti.     The  incisor  teeth. 

Denies  Adulii.  The  teeth  of  second  denti- 
tion. 

Denies  Adversi.     The  incisor  teeth. 

Denies  Angulares.  The  canine  or  cuspid 
teeth,  so  called,  probably,  because  they  are  sit- 
uated at  the  angles  of  the  alveolar  arch,  at 
the  corners  of  the  mouth,  or  from  the  angular 
shape  of  their  crowns. 

Denies  Bicuspidaii.     Bicuspid  teeth. 

Denies  Can/'ni.  The  cuspid  or  canine  teeth ; 
so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  teeth 
of  a  dog. 

Denies  Cariosi.     Carious  teeth. 

Denies  Columellares,    The  molar  teeth. 

Denies  Cuspidaii.    Is-vvodovTEf:.   Cuspid  teeth. 

Denies  Exserii.  From  dens,  a  tooth,  and 
exsertere,  to  thrust  out.  Teeth  which  project 
or  are  in  front  of  the  dental  arch,  but  applied 
more  particularly  to  the  cuspidati. 

Denies  Incisor es.     Incisor  teeth. 

Denies  Laciei.  The  milk,  temporary  or  de- 
ciduous teeth.    See  Deciduous  Teeth. 

Denies  Wo/ares.     Molar  teeth. 

Denies  Pr/mores.  The  incisor  teeth ;  so 
called  because  they  occupy  the  front  or  ante- 
rior part  of  the  dental  arch. 

Den^i'es  Sapieniice.  The  wisdom  or  third 
molar  teeth.  So  named  because  they  are  erup- 
ted in  mature  yeare. 

Denies  Tomici.  From  dens,  a  tooth,  and 
tomicus,  cutting.     The  incisor  teeth. 

Deii^ticeps.    See  Dentagra. 

Dentic^ulate.  DenticuWtus.  Furnished 
with  small  teeth, 

Dentic^ulus.    A  little  tooth. 

Dentid^ucum.  Dentagra.  Tooth  for- 
ceps. 

I>en''tier.  A  French  word  signifying  a 
base  of  metal,  ivoxy  or  any  other  substance, 
employed  as  a  support  or  attachment  for  arti- 
ficial teeth.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a  set  of  artificial  teeth. 

Den^tiflca'tion.  From  dens,  tooth,  aud 
facio,  to  make.     The  formation  of  teeth. 

Den^'tiform.  Dentiformis ;  from  dens,  a 
tooth,  and /orma,  form.  Having  the  shape  of 
a  tooth. 

Den^til'rice.    Dentifrk'lum  ;  from  dens,  a 


tooth,  and  fricare,  to  rub.  A  topical  remedy 
for  the  teeth ;  a  local  application  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  teeth,  which  is  generally  in 
the  form  of  a  fine,  insoluble  powder  or  paste  for 
cleaning  the  teeth.  On  account  of  the  rela- 
tionship existing  between  microscopic  organ- 
isms and  dental  caries,  dentifrices  should  be 
composed  of  germicide  ingredients  in  addition 
to  those  of  a  detersive  character.  Although 
the  teeth  can  in  most  cases  be  kept  clean  by 
the  use  of  a  suitable  brush  and  waxed  floss 
silk,  a  powder  or  paste  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously employed  for  the  removal  of  dis- 
colorations,  stains  or  clammy  mucus,  calculi,  &c. 
The  following  are  the  formulae  of  a  few  of 
the  many  dentifrices  at  present  employed : 
R . — Cretse  prep.,  ^  iv. 

Pul.  orris  root,  §  iss. 
Cortex  cinchona,  §  iij. 
Saccharum  album,  5  ss. 
Carb.  sodae,  3  i. 
Oleum  cinnamomi,  gtt.  xv. 
Mix  and  reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
R. — Pul.  orris  root,  R)ij. 
"     cinnamon,  §  iv. 
Cretse  prep.,  K)i. 
Sup.  carb.  sodae,  ^  iss. 
Sac.  album,  ^  vij. 
Olei  rosae,  gtt.  xij. 
Mix  and  reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
Astringent  and  Aromatic  Dentifrice. 
R . — Pul.  gallae,  ^  iss. 

"     orris  root,  ^  ij. 
Cretffi  prep.,  ^ij. 
Corticus  cinchonae,  §  j. 
Mix  and  reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
Antiseptic  and  Germicide  Mouth-wash. 
R . — Thymol,  4  grains. 

Benzoic  acid,  45  grains. 
Eucalyptol,  32  drachms. 
Alcohol,  25  drachms. 
Oil  of  wintergreen,  25  drops. 
Mix. 

Dr.  Miller,  of  Berlin. 

Paste  for  Cleaning  the  Teeth. 

R . — Pul.  orris  root,  ^  v. 
"     cinnamon,  §ss. 
Cretae  prep.,  §  iv. 
Corticis  cinchonae,  ^  iij. 
Mix,  pulverize  to  a  fine  powder  and  add  a 
sufficient  quantity   of    honey  to  form  a  stiff" 
paste. 

Other  formulae  might  be  given,  but  the  fore- 
going will  suffice. 
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Dentig'^erous.  From  dens,  a  tooth,  and 
yero,  to  cany.     Tooth  carrying. 

Dentigerous  Cyst.  A  cyst  containing  a  tooth 
which  arises  in  connection  with  a  developing 
or  a  retained  tooth. 

Deii''tmal  Fibrils.  Contents  of  the 
dentinal  tubuli.    See  Dentinal  Tubuli. 

Dentinal  Papilla.  The  germ  of  the  dentine 
and  pulp  of  the  tooth,  which  arises  from  the 
corium.     See  Teeth,  Development  of. 

Dentinal  Tubuli.  A  multitude  of  fine  canals 
in  the  structure  of  the  dentine.  They  are 
described  by  microscopists  as  having  distinct 
parietes,  of  a  harder  material  than  the  inter- 
tubular  tissue.  These  tubuli  commence  on 
the  walls  of  the  pulp-cavity  and  radiate  in  a 
wavy  course  through  every  part  of  the  den- 
tine to  its  periphery  ;  near  the  masticating  sur- 
face of  the  crown  of  a  tooth  they  have  a 
nearly  vertical  dii-ection,  and  towards  the  ap- 
proximal  surfaces  a  horizontal  direction.  They 
contain  soft,  homogeneous  fibrils,  which  are 
either  continuous  with  the  odontoblast  cells  on 
the  surface  of  the  pulp,  or  with  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  pulp-canal.     See  Dentine. 

Deiltinal^gla.  From  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth, 
and  aAyof,  pain.     Pain  in  dentine. 

Den^tine.  Dentin^um.  Tooth-bone ;  ivory. 
The  name  given  by  Professor  Owen  to  the  tis- 
sue which  forms  the  chief  part  of  a  tooth, 
termed  by  German  anatomists,  Knochensubstanz, 
Zahnbein  and  Zahnsvhstanz,  and  situated  be- 
tween the  enamel  of  the  crown,  cementum  of 
the  root  and  the  pulp-cavity.  The  structure 
of  dentine,  according  to  Professor  Retzius,  of 
Stockholm,  is  tubular.  The  tubes  radiating 
from  the  pulp  are  "  directed  perpendicularly 
to  the  surface  of  the  tooth,"  and  pursue  a  wav- 
ing, more  or  less  parallel,  course.  Besides 
these  primary  curves,  the  tubes,  when  exam- 
ined with  a  high  magnifying  power,  are  seen 
to  present  smaller  secondary  undulations, 
which  are  less  perceptible  in  the  deciduous 
than  in  the  permanent  teeth,  and  less  marked 
at  the  external  extremity  of  the  tubes  than  in 
the  middle  of  their  course.  The  undulations 
are  nearly  parallel  in  the  different  tubes, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  concen- 
tric lines  around  the  cavity  of  the  pulp  in  a 
section  of  ivory. 

The  dentine  is  the  body  of  the  tooth,  with  a 
central  cavity  occupied  by  the  pulp,  and  is 
completely  encased  by  the  enamel  forming  the 
surfaces  of  the  crown,  and  by  the  cementum 
covei'ing  the  root.     Dentine  is  a  hard,  elastic 


and  translucent  substance  possessing  a  yellow- 
ish-white tinge  and  a  silk  lustre  when  fractured. 
It  consists  of  an  organic  matrix,  which  is 
greatly  impregnated  with  lime  salts,  and 
throughout  its  substance  parallel  tubes  radiate 
from  the  pulp-cavity  towards  the  periphery  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of 
the  tooth.  The  analysis  of  dry  dentine,  ac- 
cording to  Yon  Bibro,  consists  of  organic  mat- 
ter (tooth-cartilege),  fat,  phosphate,  carbonate 
and  fluoride  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia 
and  other  salts.  Enclosed  and  passing  through 
each  tube  of  the  dentine  is  a  soft  fibril,  which, 
together,  are  known  as  dentinal  fibrillse,  origi- 
nating from  the  cells  of  the  odontoblastic  layer 
of  the  pulp,  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
processes  or  elongations.  The  substance  be- 
tween the  tubes,  and  forming  their  walls,  is 
known  as  "  intertubular  substance."  In  the 
outermost  layer  of  the  dentine,  which  under- 
lies the  cementum,  globular  spaces  are  found, 
in  which  many  of  the  tubes  end,  these  spaces 
being  filled  with  a  soft,  living  plasma  and  the 
layer  of  dentine,  to  which  these  spaces  give  a 
granular  appearance,  is  called  by  Mr.  Tomes 
the  "granular  layer."  Another  structure, 
composed  of  what  are  known  as  "  interglobu- 
lar spaces,"  is  often  seen  in  dried  dentine,  and 
presents  a  ragged  outline  and  short-pointed 
processes.  These  interglobular  spaces  are  re- 
garded as  being  due  to  a  pathological  condi- 
tion of  the  dentine,  and  are  most  abundant  a 
little  distance  below  the  surface.  Each  tube 
of  the  dentine  is  also  furnished  with  a  struc- 
ture known  as  the  "  dental  sheath,"  which  ac- 
companies the  fibril  throughout  its  radiations 
within  the  tube,  and  is  distinguished  for  its 
great  indestructibility  to  the  action  of  strong 
acids  and  caustic  alkalies.  The  following 
composition  of  dry  dentine  is  from  Von  Bibra  : 

Organic  matter  (tooth  cartilage)    .  27.61 

Fat 0.40 

Calcium  phosphate  and  fluoride  .    .  66.72 

Calcium  carbonate 3.36 

Magnesium  phosphate 1.18 

Other  salts 0.83 

Organic  matter,  28.01  ;  inorganic  matter, 
71.99. 

Den^tinal  Tumors.  Eare  deposits  of  second- 
ary dentine  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  pulp- 
chamber  by  a  pedicle. 

Dentine,  Sensitiveness  of.  A  hyper-sensi- 
tive condition  of  the  dentine  of  a  tooth  occa- 
sioned   by   distal  irritation   of  the    dentinal 
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fibrils,  and  often  necessitating  the  use  of  ob- 
tundents for  its  relief,  especially  during  the 
operation  of  preparing  carious  cavities  for  the 
filling  material.     See  Sensitive  Dentine. 

Den^tine,  Sensitive.  A  painful  condition  of 
a  tooth,  attributed  by  some  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  soft  fibrils  radiating  from  the  pulp  into 
the  tubuli  of  the  tooth,  or  to  the  conduction  of 
the  shock  of  the  instrument  to  the  pulp  ;  by 
others  it  is  attributed  to  a  local  chemical  ac- 
tion and  a  pathological  condition  of  the  gen- 
eral system.  Such  remedies  as  arsenious  acid, 
chloride  of  zinc,  tannin,  chromic  acid,  carbolic 
acid,  creasote,  camphorated  spirits  of  wine, 
terchloride  of  gold,  cocaine,  alkaline  caustics, 
&c.,  are  recommended  for  its  treatment. 

Den^tinFfica^tion.  The  formation  of  the 
dentine  of  the  teeth,  a  more  modified  form  of 
l)one  than  cementum,  by  means  of  the  odonto- 
blasts, which  are  a  modified  form  of  connec- 
tive-tissue cells. 

Dentin^itis.  From  dem,  dentis,  a  tooth, 
and  itis,  inflammation.  Irritation  of  the  den- 
tinal fibrils. 

Dentiscal^piuni.  From  dens,  a  tooth, 
and  scalpere,  to  scrape.  An  instrument  em- 
ployed for  the  removal  of  salivary  calculus, 
and  for  scraping  the  teeth.  A  number  of  in- 
struments are  often  required  for  these  purpo- 
ses, so  shaped  that  they  may  be  readily  applied 
to  any  part  of  a  tooth.  The  name  has  also 
been  applied  to  a  gum-lancet  and  tooth-pick. 

Den^tist.  Dentis^ ta;  odont later ;  deiita- 
rius;  a  dental  surgeon.  See  Dental,  Sur- 
geon. 

Den^tistry .  Odontotechny  ;  odontiatria  ; 
odontotherapi/a.  Dental  Surgery,  embracing 
everything  pertaining  to  the  treatment  and 
replacement  of  the  loss  of  the  natural  teeth. 

Denti^tio.     Dentition. 

Denti^tion.  Dentitio  ;  from  dentire,  den- 
titwm.,  to  breed  teeth.  Teething.  The  emer- 
gence of  tlie  teeth  from  the  alveoli  and  gum. 
Also  the  arrangement  and  evolution  of  the 
teeth. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
operation  of  the  economy  is  effected,  it  is 
thought  that  there  is  a  gradual  elongation  of 
the  teeth,  the  crown  being  first  formed.  As 
the  tooth  lengthens  it  presses  against  its  bony 
socket,  which  gradually  absorbs  or  dissolves 
away  to  provide  for  its  elongation  or  protru- 
sion. The  approximal  edges  of  the  alveolar 
borders  of  the  maxillary  bones  disappear  by 
an  absorptive  process,  the  teeth  rise  in  their 


cavities,  and  their  roots  lengthen  to  such  a  de- 
gi-ee  that  the  crowns  press  upon  the  opposing 
gums,  which,  under  such  pressure,  become 
thinner  and  thinner,  until  finally  the  crowns 
escape.  The  growth  of  the  teeth  keep  pace 
with  this  absorption,  and  the  advancing  crowns 
find  a  passage  through  the  attenuated  and 
transparent  membranous  coverings.  See  Har- 
ris's Prin.  and.  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

Dentition,  First.  The  eruption  or  "  cutting  " 
of  the  deciduous,  milk,  or  temporary  teeth. 
The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  near 
approximation  to  the  periods  when  they  are 
most  frequently  erupted. 

The  central  incisors  from  five  to  eight  months 
after  birth  ;  the  lateral  incisors  from  seven  to 
ten ;  the  first  molars  from  twelve  to  sixteen ; 
the  cuspidati  from  fourteen  to  twenty :  and  the 
second  molars  from  twenty  to  thirty  months. 
The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  frequently 
erupted  before  those  of  the  upper  jaw. 

No  general  rule,  however,  can  be  laid  down 
from  which  there  will  not  be  frequent  varia- 
tions. The  indications  of  first  dentition  are 
as  follows :  An  increased  flow  of  saliva,  red  and 
swollen  gums,  a  disposition  to  keep  the  fingers 
in  the  mouth,  and  to  bite  upon  them  or  upon 
some  foreign  substance,  skin  hotter  than  nor- 
mal, and  some  slight  fever  and  restlessness. 

Denti^tion,  Morbid.  Although  dentition  may 
be  regarded  as  a  healthy  operation  of  the 
economy,  it  is  sometimes  performed  with  diflSi- 
culty,  and  attended  with  serious  and  occasion- 
ally alarming  effects.  There  are  few  children 
who  do  not  suflfer  more  or  less  during  the  pro- 
gress of  dentition,  and  when  we  consider  the 
early  age  at  which  this  operation  commences, 
and  the  irritable  state  of  the  body  while  it  is 
going  on,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  it 
should  often  be  attended  with  piainful  effects. 
Even  in  later  life,  during  the  dentition  of  the 
wisdom  teeth,  it  is  sometimes  productive  of 
very  alarming  symptoms.  The  symptoms  of 
morbid  or  difficult  dentition  are  as  follows : 
Skin  hot,  gums  red  and  swollen,  considerable 
fever,  frequent  diarrhoea,  eruptions  on  face 
and  head,  ulcerations  on  lips,  inside  of  cheeks, 
gums,  and  tongue,  itching  of  nose,  twitching 
of  muscles,  disturbed  sleep,  general  wakeful- 
ness, dilation  of  pupils  of  eyes,  loss  of  appetite, 
great  thirst,  irritability  of  temper,  violent 
convulsions,  and  sometimes  death.  See  Harris's 
Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

Dentition,  Second.  There  is  no  operation  of 
the  animal  economy  more  curious  or  interest- 
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ing  than  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  gradual 
destruction  of  the  roots  of  the  temporary,  and 
in  the  growth  and  dentition  of  the  permanent 
teeth.  The  time  of  life  when  this  occui-s  con- 
stitutes an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
every  individual. 

During  childhood  each  of  the  alveolar  arches 
forms  only  about  the  half  of  a  circle,  but  by 
the  gradual  elongation  of  the  jaws,  each  ulti- 
mately forms  nearly  the  half  of  an  ellipsis,  so 
tliat  the  number  of  teeth  required,  at  the  one 
period,  is  but  little  more  than  half  the  number 
required  at  the  other. 

The  rudiments  of  the  permanent  incisors 
and  cuspidati  have  attained  their  full  size  at 
birth,  and  each  Is  situated  immediately  behind- 
its  corresponding  temporary  tOoth.  The  pro- 
cess of  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  is  as 
follows :  The  roots  of  the  temporary  teeth  dis- 
solve away  before  the  advancing  permanent 
teeth,  by  a  process  of  absorption,  until  nothing 
remains  but  the  crowns,  which  become  so  loose 
that  they  are  pushed  aside  and  easily  removed 
from  their  slight  adhesion  to  the  gums,  and  no 
symptoms  of  irritation  are  manifested  except 
in  the  eruption  of  the  third  molars  or  wisdom 
teeth,  which  frequently  caiise  considerable 
pain,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  pus,  violent 
swelling  which  may  interfere  with  deglutition, 
neuralgia,  hysteria,  St.  Vitus'  dance,  earache, 
deafness,  disordered  vision,  spasms,  &c. 

Shedding  of  the  Temporary  Teeth. — With  re- 
gard to  the  manner  of  the  destruction  of  the 
roots  of  the  temporary  teeth,  there  exists 
some  diversity  of  opinion.  Most  writers  be- 
lieve they  are  removed  by  the  absorbents, 
while  some  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a 
chemical  operation.  Laforgue,  observing  a 
fleshy  body  behind  the  root  of  the  temporary 
tooth,  which,* in  fact,  had  been  noticed  by 
Bourdet,  and  supposed  by  him  to  exhale  a 
fluid  which  possessed  solvent  qualities,  gave  it 
the  name  of  absorbing  apparel,  and  assigned 
to  it  the  office  of  removing  the  root  of  the  pri- 
mary tooth. 

Delabarre,  who  has  treated  this  subject  at 
greater  length,  and  apparently  investigated  it 
more  closely,  corroborates  the  views  of  La- 
forgue, and  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  manner  of  the  formation  and  function  of 
the  carneous  substance  spoken  of  by  this  author 
as  the  absorbing  apparel.  "  While  the  crown 
of  the  tooth  of  replacement,"  says  Delabarre, 
"  is  only  in  formation,  the  exterior  membrane 
of  the  matrix  is  simply  crossed  by  some  blood- 


vessels; but  as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  the 
capillaries  are  then  developed  in  a  veiy  pecu- 
liar manner,  and  form  a  tissue  as  fine  as  cob- 
web; from  this  tissue  the  internal  membrane, 
instead  of  continuing  to  be  very  delicate,  and 
of  a  pale  red  color,  increases  in  thickness  and 
assumes  a  redder  hue.  As  was  before  said,  it 
is  at  the  instant  in  which  commences  the  re- 
action of  the  coats  of  the  matrix,  that  are 
conveyed  from  the  gum  to  the  neck  of  the 
tooth,  that  the  plaiting  of  the  vessels  that  enter 
into  their  tissue  compose  a  body  of  a  carneous 
appearance,  whose  absorbents  extend  their 
empire  over  all  the  surrounding  parts.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  dental  matrix  itself  which,  after 
being  dilated  to  serve  as  a  protecting  envelope 
to  the  tooth,  is  contracted  to  form  not  only 
this  bud-like  body  which  we  find  immediately 
below  the  milk  tooth  at  the  instant  in  which 
it  naturally  falls  out,  and  whose  volume  is 
necessarily  augmented  as  odontocia  gradually 
goes  on,  but  also  a  carneous  mass  by  which  the 
whole  is  surrounded,  and  whose  thickness  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  the  organ  that  it  en- 
velops is  nearer  its  orifice." 

After  giving  this  description,  he  asks,  "  Is 
there  a  dissolving  fluid  that  acts  chemically  on 
the  surrounding  parts,  or  do  the  absorbents, 
without  any  intermediary,  destroy  everything 
that  would  obstruct  the  shooting  up  of  the 
tooth?"  In  reply  to  this,  he  says,  "Not 
possessing  positive  proof  suitable  to  guide  me 
in  the  decision  of  this  question,  and  finding 
those  of  others  of  little  importance,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  answer  them." 

It  oftentimes  happens  that  the  root  of  a 
temporary  tooth  fails  to  be  destroyed,  and  that 
the  crown  of  the  replacing  organ  comes  through 
the  gum  in  a  wrong  place.  Whenever  this 
happens  the  carneous  body  is  developed  only 
beneath  the  parts  through  the  opening  of 
which  the  new  tooth  has  emerged,  and  is  not 
brought  in  contact  with  the  bony  partition  be- 
tAveen  it  and  the  root  of  the  temporary  tooth. 

The  manner  of  the  destruction  of  the  roots 
of  the  temporary  teeth  has  been  a  subject  o'f 
close  and  critical  inquiry  with  the  writer  for 
several  years,  and  the  more  he  has  examined 
the  subject,  the  more  fully  has  he  become  con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  result  of  the  action  of 
these  fleshy  tubercles  upon  them.  And  while 
its  formation  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  sacs  of  the  permanent  teeth  and 
their  appendages,  for  the  purpose  of  eflPecting 
their  eruption,   they  are   especially  charged 
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with  the  removal  of  everything  that  would 
obstruct  their  passage. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  temporary  teeth  are  shed  in  the  order 
in  which  they  at  fii-st  appear.  After  one  pair 
has  been  shed,  a  sufficient  time  usually  elapses 
before  the  shedding  of  another,  for  those  of 
the  same  class  of  the  permanent  set  to  come 
forward  and  take  their  place.  Thus,  the  jaws 
are  never  deprived,  unless  from  some  other 
cause  than  the  destruction  of  the  roots  of  the 
temporary,  of  more  than  two  teeth  in  each  jaw^ 
at  any  one  time.     See  Teeth,  Development 

OF. 

Emption  of  the  Permanent  Teeth.— Second 
dentition  usually  commences  at  about  six  or 
seven  years  after  birth,  and  is  generally  com- 
pleted, as  far  back  as  the  second  molai-s,  by  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  year.  The  dentis  sapi- 
entise  seldom  appear  before  the  eighteenth 
or  twentieth  year.  The  periods  of  the 
eruption  of  the  adult  teeth  are,  however,  so 
variable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  them 
with  perfect  accuracy.  Sometimes  the  first 
permanent  molars  appear  at  four  years,  and 
the  central  incisors  at  five ;  at  other  times  they 
are  several  yeare  later. 

But  as  it  is  of  some  importance  that  the 
periods  of  the  eruption  of  the  several  classes 
of  the  permanent  teeth  should  be  known,  the 
author  will  state  them  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  possible. 

First  molars,  from  5  to  6  years ;  central  in- 
cisors, from  6  to  8  yeare ;  lateral  incisors,  from 
7  to  9  years ;  first  bicuspids,  from  9  to  10  years  ; 
second  bicuspids,  from  10  to  11  j  years;  cus- 
pidati,  from  11  to  12  years;  second  molars, 
from  12  to  14  years;  third  molars  (dentes 
sapientise),  from  17  to  21  years. 

But,  as  before  stated,  the  periods  of  the 
eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth,  like  those  of 
the  temporary,  are  very  variable.  The  cus- 
pidati  often  appear  before  the  second  bicuspids, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  dentes  sapientise  not 
until,  the  thirtieth,  or  even  fortieth  year,  and 
sometimes  they  never  show  themselves.  See 
Harris's  Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry;  also 
Dentition,  Second. 

Denti'tion,  Third.  That  nature-  does  some- 
times make  an  effort  to  produce  a  third  set  of 
teeth,  is  a  fact  which,  however  much  it  may 
have  hitherto  been  disputed,  is  now  so  well 
established,  that  no  room  is  left  for  cavil  or 
doubt. 

No  attempt,  that  the  writer  is  aware  of,  has 


ever  been  made  to  explain  the  manner  of  the 
formation  of  these  anomalous  productions. 
The  rudiments  of  the  teeth  of  first  and  second 
dentition  are  the  product  of  mucous  membrane, 
while  those  of  third  dentition  would  seem  to 
have  their  origin  in  the  periostial  tissue. 

In  obedience  to  what  law  of  developmental 
anatomy  are  they  formed?  If  the  establish- 
ment of  the  law  which  governs  the  development 
of  a  part,  depends  upon  a  certain  condition  of 
other  contiguous  parts,  it  is  possible  that  the 
following  may  furnish  a  correct  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon.  Certain  parts,  in  certain  states 
or  conditions,  and  in  particular  locations,  per- 
form functions  peculiar  to  the  latter.  In  other 
.words,  the  condition  and  location  of  a  part  deter- 
mine the  functions  which  it  performs.  Hence,  it 
would  seem  that  this  particular  state  or  condi- 
tion of  this  tissue,  and  in  these  particular  loca- 
tions, is  necessary  to  determine  the  development 
of  teeth  germs.  This  arrangement  or  condition 
of  mucous  membrane,  in  these  particular  loca- 
tions, which  always  .results  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  foetus,  may  be  sometimes  produced 
by  accidental  causes,  after  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  have  obtained  their  full  size,  or  at  any 
time  during  life ;  and  when  it  does  occur,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  new  tooth 
papilla  should  be  formed.  Proceeding  still 
farther,  the  development  of  a  dental  papilla  is 
the  signal  for  the  production  of  an  enamel 
organ  which  ultimately  supplies  the  tooth,  now 
considerably  advanced  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion, with  a  CO  vering  of  enamel.  But  as  the  max- 
illary bone  has  previously  attained  its  full  size,  it 
rarely,  i/  ever,  happens  that  alveoli  are  formed 
for  these  accidental  productions,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  seldom  have  roots,  or,  if  they  doj 
they  are  very  short  and  blunt.  They  are  usu- 
ally connected  to  the  periosteum  of  the  alveo- 
lar border,  and  this  union  is  sometimes  so 
close  and  intimate,  that  very  considerable  force 
is  necessary  for  their  removal.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  they  loosen  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  and  drop  out,  never  becoming  ser- 
viceable. 

Den^tiuin  Cavernse.  The  sockets  of 
the  teeta. 

Dentium  Cor^tex.     The  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Dentium  Doctor.  Pain  in  the  teeth ;  tooth- 
ache. 

Dentium  Nit^or.     Enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Dentium  Scalptu'ra.     Lancing  the  gums. 

Dentium  Vacillanfia,  Looseness  of  the 
teeth. 
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Delicto.  From  dens,^  a  tooth.  One  who 
has  prominent  teeth ;  one  whose  teeth  project. 

DeiltOg'^raphy.  Dentograph'ia;  from 
dens,  a  tooth,  and  jp'^fV,  a  description.  A  de- 
scription of  teeth. 

Deiitoitle^vlS.     Odontoid;  tooth-like. 

DentoFog'y.  Dentolog^ia;  irom.  dens,  a 
tooth,  and  7ioyor,  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on 
the  teeth. 

Denton^omy.  Dentonom^ia  ;  from  deins, 
a  tooth,  and  vojin^,  a  law.  The  arrangement 
of  the  teeth  into  classes.  Also,  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  teeth  according  to  their  physiog- 
nomical characters,  and  their  pathological  and 
physiological  indications.  See  Teeth,  Char- 
acteristics or. 

Deu^tos.  From  deTis,  tooth,  and  os,  bone. 
Tooth  bone ;  tooth  substance. 

Dents  Barrees.     See  Barred  Teeth. 

Dents  Bicuspidees.     The  bicuspid  teeth. 

Dents,  Col  des.     Neck  of  the  teeth. 

Dents  Con  ides.     The  canine  teeth. 

Dents  de  La/'t.    The  milk  or  temporary  teeth. 

Dents  Machelieres.     The  molar  teeth. 

Dents  Mo/ares.     The  molar  teeth. 

Dents  Multicuspidees.  The  large  molar 
teeth. 

Dents  (Eilleries.     Canine  teeth. 

Denature.  A  complete  set  of  teeth ;  the 
whole  assemblage  of  teeth  in  both  jaws. 

Deiiuda^tion.  Denuda'tio ;  from  denu- 
dare,  to  make  bare.  The  laying  bare,  or  de- 
privation of  a  part  of  its  covering  or  envelope. 
In  Surgical  Pathology  it  is  usually  applied  to 
bones  deprived  of  their  periosteum  ;  in  Dental 
Pathology,  to  the  teeth  when  deprived  of  their 
enamel,  or  when  the  roots  are  exposed  by  the 
recession  of  the  gums  and  the  destruction  of 
their  sockets. 

Denu^dlng-  of  the  Teeth.  An  affec- 
tion which  consists  in  the  gradual  destruction 
of  the  enamel  of  the  anterior  or  labial  surfaces 
of  the  incisors,  cuspidati,  and  sometimes  of  the 
bicuspids ;  the  molars  are  rarely  affected  by  it. 
It  generally  forms  a  continuous  horizontal 
groove,  as  smooth  and  regular  as  if  it  had  been 
made  with  an  oval  file,  though  sometimes  it 
spreads  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
surface,  completely  denuding  this  part  of  the 
organs  of  enamel.  Commencing  on  the  cen- 
tral incisors,  it  extends  to  the  laterals,  the  cus- 
pidati, and  bicuspids.  After  having  removed 
the  enamel,  it  attacks  the  subjacent  dentine, 
the  groove  becoming  gradually  deeper  and 
deeper  until  the  pulp-cavities  of  the  teeth  are 


exposed.  The  color  of  the  enamel  is  rarely 
changed,  but  the  bone,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
exposed,  assumes,  first,  a  light,  and  afterwards 
a  dark  browm  appearance — the  surface  of  the 
groove  the  whole  time  remaining  perfectly 
hard  and  smooth.  This  most  curious  and  sin- 
gular affection  usually  commences  at  a  single 
point  upon  each  of  the  central  incisors,  and 
proceeds  horizontally  backward ;  but  at  other 
times  it  attacks  several  points  almost  simulta- 
neously, but  gradually  the  affected  parts  ap- 
proach and  unite,  giving  to  the  enamel  the 
appearance  of  having  been  scooped  out  with  a 
broad,  round,  or  square  pointed  instrument. 

The  cause  of  this  affection  appears  to  be  in- 
volved in  some  obscurity.  We  are  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  action 
of  an  acid  contained  in  the  mucus  of  the 
mouth.  The  other  teeth  being  more  con- 
stantly bathed  in  the  saliva  than  the  anterior 
surfaces  of  the  incisors,  cuspidati,  and  bicus- 
pids, the  mucous  fluids  of  the  mouth  are  either 
washed  from  them,  or  so  diluted  as  to  render 
them  harmless,  but  upon  the  parts  of  the 
teeth  last  mentioned  it  is  often  permitted  to 
remain  for  days.  That  this  is  the  true  cause 
would  seem  to  be  rendered  certain  by  a  case 
which  fell  under  the  observation  of  Dr.  E. 
Parmly  a  number  of  years  ago,  in  which  the 
crowns  of  human  teeth,  used  as  a  dental  sub- 
stitute, were  attacked  by  this  curious  affection, 
thus  proving,  most  conclusively,  that  the  loss 
of  substance  was  caused  by  the  action  of  chemi- 
cal agents,  and  if  such  cause  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing it  in  one  case,  it  is  in  all  others. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  the  most 
that  can  be  done,  is  to  widen  the  groove  at  the 
bottom,  after  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  require 
it,  and  fill  it  with  gold.  This  will  arrest  its 
further  progress. 

Denutri^tlon.  From  de  and  nutrio,  to 
nourish.  The  atrophy  or  breaking  down  of 
tissue  caused  by  want  of  nutrition. 

Deob^Struent.  Deoh'stmens;  from  de, 
and  obstruere,  to  obstruct.  Medicines  which 
remove  obstructions,  as  aperients.  The  word 
has  an  indefinite  meaning  and  is  now  seldom 
used. 

Deodo'rants.  Agents  or  bodies  which 
absorb  or  destroy  the  odors  of  putrefaction  or 
fermentation. 

Deocloriza^tion.  The  correction  of  any 
foul  or  offensive  odoi-s  through  the  action  of 
chemical  agents,  capable  of  absorbing  the 
odoriferous  matter. 
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Deop'pilans.  ■  JDeoppila^tius.  Deobstru- 
ent. 

Deoxida^tioil.  From  de,  from,  and 
oxide,  a  compound  of  oxygen.  The  separation 
of  oxygen  from  any  compound.     Reduction. 

Depart^.  In  Metallurgy,  an  old  name  for 
parting  ;  which  see. 

Depas^cus.     Phagedenic. 

Depend^ens.  Dependent.  In  Botany, 
hanging  down. 

Deperdi^tio.     Abortion. 

Deplxlegnia^tion.  Dephlegma^tio  ;  from 
de,  from,  and  phlegma,  a  watery  distilled  liquor; 
as  distinguished  from  a  spirituous  liquor.  In 
Chemistry,  the  separation,  by  distillation  or 
other  means,  of  the  water  existing  in  admix- 
ture with  another  liquid. 

Deplilog-is^ticated.  From  de,  from, 
and  phlogiston,  the  inflammable  principle. 
Without  phlogiston. 

Dephlogisticated  Air.     Oxygen  gas. 

Dephlogisticated  Marine  Acid.     Chlorine. 

Depila^tion.  DepilaHio ;  from  de,  and 
pilus,  hair.     Loss  of  hair. 

DepiFatory.  That  which  causes  the 
loss  of  the  hair,  as  caustic  lime,  &c. 

DepFlis.     Hairless. 

Deple'tioil.  Deple^tio;  from  depleo,  I 
unload.  The  act  of  diminishing  the  fulness  of 
the  vascular  system,  by  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
or  by  any  other  system  of  evacuation. 

Deple'tory.  That  which  tends  to  deplete, 
as  blood-letting,  emetics,  and  cathartics. 

Depluina^tiou.  Depluma^tio  ;  from  de- 
plumis,  without  feathers.  A  disease  of  the  eye- 
lids which  causes  the  loss  of  the  eye-lashes. 

Depolariza^tion.  Destruction  of  polar- 
ity. The  neutralization  of  the  opposite  poles 
of  a  magnet. 

I>epoS''it.  From  depono,  to  lay  down.  In 
Dental  Pathology,  the  precipitation  of  an  earthy 
substance  (commonly  called  tartar)  upon  the 
teeth.  In  General  Pathology,  the  accumulation 
of  fat  in  an  abnormal  position,  or  morbid 
growths.  The  sediment  of  the  urine  is  also 
called  a  deposit. 

Deprava^tion.  DepravaHio ;  from  de, 
and  pravus,  to  corrupt.  A  depraved  condition, 
or  morbid  change  in  the  solids  or  fluids  of  the 
body  ;  also,  depravation  of  taste  or  sight. 

Depress^ant  S.  Thafwhich  reduces  the 
vital  energy,  by  diminishing  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  or  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

Depress^ed.  Depres^sus.  Flattened  from 
above  downward.     Applied  in  Zoology  to  the 


whole  or  part  of  the  animal  body,  when  its 
vertical  section  is  shorter  than  the  transvei-se. 

Depres^sioil.  Depres^sio  ;  from  deprimere, 
to  press  down.  In  Anatomy,  a  fossa,  hollow, 
or  excavation.  Applied  in  Pathology  to  the 
pulse  when  its  strokes  are  feeble  and  slow;  in 
Surgery,  to  fractures  of  the  cranium  in  which 
portions  of  the  bone  are  depressed ;  also,  to  an 
operation  for  cataract,  which  consists  in  the 
depression  of  the  opaque  lens  from  the  axis  of 
vision  into  the  vitreous  humor.  In  Dented 
Anatomy,  the  indentations  on  the  grinding  sur- 
faces of  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth. 

Depress^or.  In  Anatomy,  any  muscle 
which  depresses  the  part  on  which  it  acts.  In 
Dental  Surgery,  an  instrument  employed  for 
confining  the  tongue  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
while  introducing  a  filling  into  a  tooth  of  the 
lower  jaw.    See  Tongue-holder. 

Depressor  Alee  Nasi.  See  Depkessor  Labii 
SuPERioRis  Al^que  Nasi. 

Depressor  An^guli  Oris.  A  muscle  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  situated  beneath  the  lower  lip. 
It  arises  broad  and  fleshy  from  the  base  of  the 
lower  jaw  at  the  side  of  the  chin,  and  is  insert- 
ed into  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

Depressor  La^bii  Inferio'ris.  A  small  thin 
muscle  which  arises  from  the  side  and  front  of 
the  lower  jaw  at  its  base,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  greater  part  of  the  lower  lip. 

Depressor  Labii  Superio'ris.  A  muscle  situ- 
ated above  the  mouth ;  it  arises  from  the  alve- 
olar processes  of  the  incisor  and  cuspid  teeth, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  lip  and  side  of 
the  ala  of  the  nose. 

Depresso^riuiTl.  An  instrument  used 
to  guard  the  dura  mater  when  the  skull  is  cut 
or  sawed  through. 

Depri^mens    Auric^ulse.      See  Re- 

TRAHENS  AUBIS. 

Depu-'rant.  A  term  applied  in  Thera- 
peutics to  medicines  which  are  supposed  to 
purify  the  fluids  of  the  body.     Also  to  clarify. 

Deiiura^tion.  From  depurare,  to  purify. 
In  Pathology,  a  process  for  purifying  the  animal 
economy ;  also,  the  clarification  of  anything. 

Depura^lory.  Depurato^riaus.  That 
which  purifies  the  body,  or  removes  from  it 
morbid  humors,  whether  it  be  by  disease  or 
medicines  and  diet. 

De  R.  Abbreviation  for  Reaction  of  De- 
generation, in  Electro-therapeutics. 

Deradeui^tis.  From  dep?/,  neck,  ad/^v,  a 
gland,  and  itis,  signifying  inflammation.  In- 
flammation of  the  glands  of  the  neck. 
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Deradenon^CUS.  Tumors  of  the  glands 
of  the  neck. 
Der^byshire  ]N"eck.  Bronchocele. 
Derbyshire  Spar.  Fluorspar.  Sparofvai-i- 
oiis  colors,  the  large  nodules  of  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  Derbyshire,  and  are  beautifully  veined. 
It  is  found  in  some  places  in  cubic  crystals  of 
a  pale  sea-green  color.  It  consists  of  fluorine 
and  calcium. 

Deriva^tion.  Derivatio  ;  from  derivo,  to 
drain  off.  The  drawing  away  of  any  morbid 
vital  action  from  its  original  seat  to  a  less  im- 
portant part,  by  exciting  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation in  it,  by  the  application  of  some  local 
stimulant. 

Deriv^'ative.      That  which   procures  a 
derivation.     A  revulsive  medicinal  agent. 
Der^ma.     Dennatis.     The  cutis  or  skin. 
Dermad^.    Dermal  aspect ;  aspect  toward 
the  skin. 

Der^mal.     Eelating  to  the  skin. 
Derma/  Aspect.     An  aspect  towards  the  skin 
or  external  surface. 

Dermata^gTa.  From  Sep/ua,  and  aypa, 
a  seizure.     Pellagra. 

Demiatal'g'ia.  Dermatodynia.  From 
6ep/ca,  the  skin,  and  a^yng,  pain.  Pain  in  the 
skin.     Cutaneous  neuralgia. 

Dermati^tis.  Dennatis.  Erysipelatous 
inflammation. 

Derniatocliolo^sis.     Icterus. 
Der^matoid.    Dermatol^ des;  from  (5ep/ia, 
the  skin,   and   e«fec,   form.     Resembling  the 
skin.     Applied  to  tissues  which  resemble  the 
skin. 

Dermatol^Og'y.  Dermatology  ia ;  from 
iSep/iaj  the  skin,  and  Ao^of,  a  discourse.  A 
treatise  on  the  skin. 

Dermatol^ysis,  From  (hp/j.g.,  and  Adw, 
to  loosen.  Cutis  pendida.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
skin  characterized  by  great  extension  of  this 
organ,  whereby  it  hangs  in  large  loose  folds  or 
in  pendulous  masses. 

Derniatopliy^ma.  A  tumefaction  of 
the  skin. 

Dermatorrlia'gia.  A  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  skin. 

Dei'Miato^ses.  From  Sep/ia,  skin.  Dis- 
eases of  the  skin. 

Dermatozo^a.  Animals  parasitic  upon 
the  skin. 

Dermog"'rapliy.  Dermograp¥ia ;  from 
dtpfia,  the  skin,  and  ypaipto,  I  describe.  A  de- 
scription of  the  skin. 

Deriiioh8e''inia.     From  depfia^  and  aifia, 


blood.     Hyperaemia,  or  excessive  vascularity 
of  the  skin. 

Der^moid.     Dermatoid. 
DerinoFogy.     Dermatology. 
Derinot^Olliy.  Dermotom^ia ;  iromSeppa, 
the  skin,  and  TE/iveiv,  to  cut.    The  dissection  of 
the  skin. 

Derosne's  Salt.  A  crystalline  substance 
obtained  by  treating  opium  with  ether. 

Derrauiice's  Alloy.  Used  to  alloy 
gold  and  silver  plate  and  for  making  solders. 
It  is  composed  of  silver,  1  part ;  copper,  3  parts ; 
zinc,  2  parts. 

Der^tron.  The  omentum,  peritoneum, 
or  small  intestines. 

Descen^deus  Noni.  The  descending 
cervical  branch  of  the  ninth  pair,  or  hypoglos- 
sal nerves. 

Desceiiso'rium.  A  furnace  in  which 
the  distillation  is  performed  by  descent. 

Descen^SUS.  A  term  sometimes  applied 
in  Pfiarmacy  to  distillation,  when  the  tire  is 
applied  at  the  top  and  sides  of  the  vessel,  while 
the  orifice  is  at  the  bottom. 

Desicca^tion.  Desicca^tio  ;  from  desicco, 
to  dry  up.  The  drying  up  of  anything  moist ; 
the  act  of  making  dry. 

Desic^cative.    Desiccativus  ;  from  desicco, 
to   dry   up.      Medicines  possessed  of  drying 
properties,  used  for  drying  up  ulcers. 
Desipieil^tia.     Delirium. 
Des'ma.      From  deafioc,  a  ligament.     A 
ligament  or  bandage. 
I>esinatiir''gia.    Bandaging. 
Desnii''tis.     Inflammation  of  ligaments. 
I>esmocliauno''sis.      From    dfcr/xoc,  a 
ligament,  and  ;i;ayi'w(Tif,  relaxation.  Kelaxation 
of  an  articular  ligament. 

I>esinodyn''ia.     Pain  in  the  ligaments. 
DesniOg^raphy.     Desmograph^ia;  from 
(ka/ior,  a  ligament,  and  jpafr/,   a  description. 
A  description  of  the  ligaments. 

Desmoid^  Tis^sue.  Ligamentous  tissue. 
This  tissue  has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  cel- 
lular, and  in  some  places  is  continuous  with  it. 
It  constitutes  aponeuroses  and  ligamentous 
membranes,  and  consists  of  condensed  cellular 
tissue. 

DesmoFogy.  Desmolog^ia;  from  deajiuc, 
a  ligament,  and  yioyog,  a  discourse.  A  treatise 
on  the  ligaments. 

Desmopll^logy.  Desmophlog^ia ;  from 
dcGjiDC,  a  ligament,  and  (ployeog,  inflamed.  In- 
flammation of  the  ligaments. 

Desinorrhex^is.     From  dsaunr,  a  liga- 
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ineut,  and  pVs'Q,  rupture.  Eupture  of  a  liga- 
ment. 

Des^mos.     A  ligament. 

Desmot'oniy.  Be^motom'ia  ;  from  Sea/wg, 
a  ligament,  and  te/iveiv,  to  cut.  Dissection  of 
the  ligaments. 

Despuilia^tion.  Deitpuma^lio  ;  from  c?e.s- 
pumo,  to  clarify.  Applied  in  Pharmacy  to  the 
clarification  of  a  fluid  by  separating  from  it 
the  scum  and  other  impurities. 

Desquama^tion.  Desquamatio ;  from 
clesquamare,  to  scale  off.  The  separation  of 
scales,  of  a  greater  or  less  size,  from  the  skin. 

Destruc^tive  Distilla^tion.  Distilla- 
tion of  organic  bodies  at  a  red  heat,  whereby 
they  are  disorganized  and  yield  their  volatile 
empyreumatic  products. 

Desucla^tio.  From  desudo,  to  sweat 
much.  Profuse  and  excessive  sweating.  Ap- 
plied also  to  a  miliary  eruption  with  which 
children  are  sometimes  affected. 

Detent^ia.     Deten^tio.    Catalepsy. 

Deter^gents.  From  detergere,  to  cleanse. 
Medicines  which  cleanse  foul  ulcers,  wounds, 
&c. 

Determina^tioil.  In  Pathology,  the 
afflux  of  blood  or  other  humors  in  a  part, 
causing  congestion. 

Deter^sive.     Detergent. 

Detonat^ing-  Pow^der.  Fulminating 
mercmy  and  silver,  and  other  compounds 
which  explode  suddenly  on  being  struck  or 
heated.  They  are  used  for  igniting  powder  in 
percussion  locks. 

Detona^tioii.  Detonatio.  Explosion ; 
the  report  which  accompanies  the  chemical 
combinations  or  decomposition  of  certain 
bodies.      Sudden  explosion. 

Detrac^tor.  From  detraho,  to  draw. 
Applied  to  muscles  which  draw  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  attached  to  some  other  part. 

De^traliens.     Detractor, 

Detrafiens  Quadra'tus.     Platysma  myoides. 

Detri^tion.  From  delero,  to  wear  off. 
The  act  of  wearing  or  wasting  of  an  organ  or 
part.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  wearing  of 
the  teeth.    See  Erosion  of  the  Teeth. 

Detri^tus.  From  deterere,  to  bruise  or 
wear  out.  The  inorganic  remains  of  a  disorga- 
nized organic  texture.  The  waste  matter  from 
ulcerative  processes. 

Detrunca^tion.  Deirunca^tio  ;  from  de, 
from,  and  truncufi,  the  body  or  trunk.  In  Obstet- 
ric Surgery,  the  separation  of  the  head  from  the 
trunk  or  body  of  the  foetus. 


Detru^sor  Uri'nae.     From  detrudere,  to 

thrust  out.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder, 
which,  by  contracting,  causes  the  expulsion  of 
the  urine. 

Deu^rens  Febris.  Causus.  Ardent 
fever. 

E>euteri''a.  Detention  of  the  secundines. 
Also,  old  name  for  a  weak  or  inferior  wine. 

Deute^rion.     The  secundines. 

Deuteropatlii'a.  Morbus  secondanm ; 
from  devrepog,  the  second,  and  wm9og,  disease. 
A  sympathetic  affection,  or  secondary  disease, 
arising  from  sympathetic  influence  of  a  fli-st 
affection. 

Deu^to.  From  SevTepng,  second.  A  pre- 
fix, denoting  two,  twice,  or  double,  as  deutoxide, 
having  two  equivalents  of  oxygen.  The  second 
oxide. 

Deutox^ide.     See  Deuto. 

Devalg'a^tus.    Bow-legged. 

DeveFopinent.  In  Physiology,  increase, 
growth. 

Development  of  the  Teeth,  Influences,  Modify- 
ing the.  Heredity ;  Miscegenation ;  Civiliza- 
tion ;  Food ;  Nervous  Disturbances  ;  Disease  ; 
Drugs  and  artificial  diseases. 

Devia''tion.  Devia^tio  ;  from  de,  from, 
and  via,  the  way.  A  departure  from  normal. 
Vicious  curvature  of  the  spine  or  other  bones ; 
a  faulty  direction  or  position  of  one  or  more 
teeth,  &c. 

Devi'talize.  From  de  and  viialis.  To 
destroy  the  life  of  an  organ,  or  of  living  tissue. 

Devi'talization  of  Dental  Pulp.  See  Dental 
Pulp,  Devitalization  or. 

Dev^onsliire  Colic.  Painters'  colic ;  a 
species  of  colic  occasioned  by  the  introduction 
of  lead  into  the  system. 

Dew.  The  deposition  of  water  from  the 
atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  from 
cold. 

Dew  Point.  The  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  which  its  moisture  begins  to  be  de- 
posited. 

Dew^berry.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of 
brier  belonging  to  the  genus  Bubus.  Astring- 
ent.    Dose  of  the  bark  of  the  root,  gr.  x  to  xx. 

Dex^ocard^ia.  From  ds^ioc,  right,  and 
Kapdia,  the  heart.  The  beating  of  the  heart  on 
the  right  side,  as  in  pleurisy  and  pneumothorax. 

Dex^ter.  (Latin).  Eight ;  upon  the 
right  side 

Dex^trad.     Toward  the  right  side. 

Dex^tral.  Pertaining  to  the  right  side ; 
right-handed. 
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Dex-'trine.  From  dexier,  right-handed  ; 
so  called  from  its  possessing  the  power  of  re- 
flecting the  rays  in  the  polarization  of  light 
toward  the  right  hand.  A  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance obtained  from  starch.  It  also  exists 
abimdantly  in  plants. 

Dex^trose.     See  Glucose. 

E>i.  A  prefix  from  t5«f,  twice,  used  in  anat- 
omy, chemistry,  &c .  Hence  digastricus,  dioxide, 
dichbride,  &c. 

Dia.  A  prefix  from  Sia,  through.  In 
Composition,  extension,  perversion,  separation. 
It  was  anciently  used  to  signify  the  presence  of 
an  ingredient  before  which  it  was  written,  as 
dlacydonium,  a  medicine  containing  the  quince, 
&c. 

Dialje/tes.  From  Sta,  through  and  fiaivu,  I 
pass.  A  disease  attended  by  immoderate  secretion 
of  urine,  excessive  thirst,  and  gradual  emacia- 
tion. It  is  divided  into  three  species  :  1.  Diabetes 
insipidus,  characterized  by  a  superabundant  dis- 
charge of  limpid  urine,  having  the  usual  uri- 
nary taste.  2.  Diabetes  meUitus,  in  which  there 
is  an  excessive  secretion  of  urine,  of  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  containing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  saccharine  matter.  3.  Diabetes  chylosus,  in 
which  there  is  a  copious  secretion  of  urine  of 
a  whitish  color. 

Diabet^ic  Sug^ar.  The  sweet  principle 
of  diabetic  urine. 

Diatoro^sis.  Corrosion ;  the  action  of 
substances  which  occupy  an  intermediate  rank 
between  escharotics  and  caustics. 

Diacaw'sis.  From  diuKavu,  I  burn. 
Excessive  heat. 

DiacaxiS^tic.  Diacaust^ icus.  Caustic  by 
refraction,  as  a  double  convex  lens,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  a  burning-glass. 

Diac'etate  of  Cop'per.     Verdigris. 

Diacliala^sis.  Fracture  of  the  skull  or 
o]5ening  of  its  sutures. 

DiacliOl'e^ma.  Diachore^sis ;  Excre- 
ments, especially  fseces. 

Diacliri^sis.     Inunction. 

Diacll'yloil.  Diachylum  ;  from  6ia,  and 
Kv'koq,  juice :  i.  e„  composed  of  juices.  For- 
merly an  emollient  plaster  made  of  certain 
juices,  but  at  present  the  term  is  only  applied 
to  the  emplastrum  plumbi,  or  lead  plaster. 

Diachylon  cum  Gummi.  Yellow  diachylon. 
Gum  diachylon. 

Diachylon  Simplex.  The  emplastrum  plumbi. 

Diacliyt''ica.    Discutients. 

Diacine^ma.  From  Sea,  and  kiveu,  I 
move.     A  subluxation. 

13 


Diaclys'ma.  From  SiaKlv^u,  to  wafeh 
out.     A  gargle,  a  mouth-wash. 

Dia'' cope.  Diaeom/ma  ;  from  rf««,  through, 
and  Konr;,  a  stroke.  In  Surgery,  a  fracture  or 
fissure  of  a  cranial  bone,  a  deep  wound  or  cut. 

Diacra''nian.  From  cJ^a,  separation,  and 
KpavLov,  the  skull.  A  term  sometimes  applied 
in  Anatomy  to  the  lower  jaw,  because  it  Ls 
merely  connected  with  the  skull  by  a  loose 
articulation. 

Dia^crises.  From  Sia,  and  KpLva,  I  sep- 
arate. A  class  of  diseases  characterized  by  a 
vitiated  state  of  the  secretions. 

Diacri^sis.  From  Sta,  and  Kpiaic;,  judg- 
ment.    Diagnosis. 

IDiaderiniatri^a.  From  Sia,  Sepfxa,  the 
skin,  and  larpeta,  healing.  The  endermic 
method  of  treating  diseases.     See  Ehdermic. 

Diadex^is.  From  diaSexnjuat,  I  trans- 
fer. I  succeed  to.  The  transformation  of  one 
disease  into  another  of  a  different  character 
and  seat. 

Diado''sis.  AiadtSuuai,  to  distribute. 
Distribution  of  nutritive  matter  throughout 
the  whole  body  ;  nutrition  ;  the  cessation  of 
disease. 

I>i£ere''sis.  From  Staipsu,  I  divide  or 
separate.  A  solution  of  continuity,  as  a  wound 
or  ulcer,  or  as  in  the  ca.se  of  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, consisting  in  the  division  of  some  part  of 
the  body. 

Diseret^icilS.  From  diatpEu,  I  divide. 
Caustic;  escharotic. 

Diae^ta.  Diastema  ;  from  dtniTuu,  I  nour- 
ish.    Diet ;  aliment. 

Diag'UO^sis.  From  Sia,  and  yivoaKu,  I 
know.  The  art  of  discriminating  a  disease  by 
its  symptoms,  and  one  disease  from  another: 

Diagnosis,  Differential,  Determining  the 
distinguishing  features  of  a  disease  when  nearly 
the  same  symptoms  belong  to  two  diflferent 
classes  of  disease,  as  rheumatism,  gout,  &c. 

Diagnos^tic.  A  pathognomonic  sign  or 
symptom,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  dLsease. 

Diag^onal.  Aia,  through,. and  yuvin,  an 
angle.  A  right  line  drawn  between  any  two 
opposite  angles  of  a  four-sided  figure. 

Diahy^dric.  A  term  invented  by  Dr.  C. 
J.  B.  Williams,  to  express  the  peculiar  sign  of 
percussing  through  a  liquid,  as  when,  in  exami- 
nation of  the  liver,  an  effusion  separates  that 
organ  from  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

Dialem^ma.     Intermission  of  fever. 

DiaPlag"e.  A  mineral  of  a  foliated  struc- 
ture, easily  separated  in  one  direction. 
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Dialuric  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  by 
the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  on  alloxan- 
tin  in  solution. 

DiaFysis.  From  Sia^ivu,  to  dissolve. 
Weakness  of  the  limbs ;  loss  of  strength.  In 
Chemistry,  the  operation  of  separating  crys- 
talline from  colloid  substances  by  means  of  a 
porous  diaphragm. 

Diaiiiag'iiet^ic.  A  term  invented  by 
Faraday  to  express  those  bodies  which  are  re- 
pelled by  both  poles  of  the  magnet,  so  that, 
when  suspended  over  a  horseshoe  magnet,  they 
take  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  line  join- 
ing the  poles. 

Diaiiiaste^ma.     Masticatory. 

Diaiu^eter.  Am,  through,  and  jusTpov,  a 
measure.  A  right  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  a  circle.  The  central  and  shortest 
dimension  of  a  sphere  or  cylinder. 

Di^aiiiine.     See  Amines. 

Di^amond.  AcVamas ;  from  a,  priv., 
and  <5«//nw,  I  conquer,  from  its  extreme  hard- 
ness. Pure  or  crystallized  carbon ;  the  most 
valuable  of  precious  stones,  and  the  hardest 
known  substance.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
to  possess  valuable  medicinal  virtues. 

Diaii^a.     Old  name  for  silver. 

Diapas^llia.  From  dianaaaeLv,  to  sprin- 
kle. A  medicine  reduced  to  powder  and 
sprinkled  over  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the 
body. 

Diapede^sis.  From  ^^c-^^fJaw,  I  leap 
through.  Transudation  or  escape  of  elements 
of  the  blood,  especially  the  white  corpuscles 
through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  skin,  or  any 
membrane,  and  due  to  stagnation. 

Diapll^ailOUS.  Dkwhano^sus  ;  from  f5m, 
through,  and  (paivo,  to  shine.  Transparent. 
In  Anatomy,  applied  to  delicate  serous  mem- 
branes, as  the  arachnoid. 

Diapliaiios^copy.  The  examination  of 
the  cavities  of  the  body  by  means  of  an  incan- 
descent electric  light. 

Diapliore'sis.  From  Smcpopeu,  I  con- 
vey, I  dissipate.  A  perspiration  more  profuse 
than  natural. 

Diaplioret^ics.  Medicines  which  ex- 
cite perspiration. 

Di^aplirag'm.  From  ihaippaaau,  to  sepa- 
rate by  a  partition.  The  midriff.  A  thin, 
almost  circular  muscle,  tendinous  in  the  cen- 
tre, which  separates  the  thorax  from  the  ab- 
domen. 

Diapliriig''nia.     Diaphragm. 

Diaphragma  Cerebri.     The  tentorium. 


Diaphragma  Narium.     The  septum  narium. 

DiaphraginaFgia.  Pain  in  the  dia- 
pliragm. 

Diaplirag'niat'ic.  Diaphragmaticus. 
Belonging  to  the  diaphragm ;  applied  to  sev- 
eral vessels  and  nerves. 

Diaphragmatic  Arteries.  Phmic  arteries. 
The  arteries  of  the  diaphragm. 

Diapfiragmatic  Hernia.  Protrusion  of  some 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  through  a  rupture  of 
the  diaphragm. 

Diaphragmatic  Nerves.  See  Phrenic  Nerve. 

Diaphragmatic  Plex^uses.  These  are  two  in 
number — one  situated  on  the  right  and  the  other 
on  the  left  side  of  the  diaphragm. 

Diaphragmatic  Ring.  An  aperture  through 
the  diaphragm  giving  passage  to  the  vena  cava 
ascendens. 

Diapliragmati^tivS.  Inflammation  of 
the  diaphragm. 

Diapliragmat^ocele.  Diaphragma,  and 
idp^l,  a  tumor.  Hernia  or  tumor,  from  some 
portion  of  the  viscera  escaping  through  the 
diaphragm. 

Diapll^tliora.  From  tJm,  and  f^eipsiv, 
to  coiTupt.     Corruption  of  any  part. 

Diapli'ysis.  From  Siafvu,  I  rise  be- 
tween. An  interspace.  Anything  which  sep- 
arates two  bodies.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  middle  part  of  a  long  bone  and  to  the 
crucial  ligaments. 

Diaplas^ma.  From  6taTv?Mac!(.>,  to  anoint. 
The  application  of  an  unction  to  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  body. 

I>iap^Jioe.  From  Sta~veu,  to  breathe 
through.     Gentle  perspiration. 

Diap^lioic.  That  which  promotes  gentle 
pei-spii'ation. 

Diapoph^ysis.  A  name  given  by  Owen 
to  the  homologue  of  the  upper  transverse  pro- 
cess of  a  vertebra. 

Diapye^ma.  Diapye'sis  ;  from  f5«a,  and 
-Kvov,  pus.     Suppuration. 

Diapyet^ic.  DiapyetVcus  ;  from  ^tn,  and 
■KV'ifia,  a  suppuration.  Medicines  which  pro- 
mote suppuration. 

Diarlise^mia.  From  dia,  through,  peu, 
I  flow,  and  cuna,  blood.  Thinness  of  the  blood 
from  deficiency  of  the  globules,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence,, transudation  of  it  through  the  coats 
of  the  vessels. 

Dia^rius.  Lasting  one  day;  ephemeral. 
Applied  to  fevers. 

I>i^arrhage.    A  fracture. 

Diarrhoe^a.     From  6.a,  through,    and 
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pEu,  I  flow.  Purging,  looseness  of  the  bowels, 
frequent  liquid  alvine  evacuations,  usually  at- 
tended with  slight,  griping  pains,  but  ordina- 
rily without  any  fever.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  diarrhoea,  as  the  bilious,  serous, 
mucous,  &c. 

DiarrhoBa  Alba.  Diarrhocu  cediaca.  Diar- 
rhoea with  white  milky  evacuations. 

Diarrhoea  Carno^sa.  Dysentery  in  which  the 
discharges  resemble  pieces  of  flesh. 

Diarrhoea  Cboler'ica.  A  diarrhoea  in  which 
the  alvine  evacuations  are  loose,  copious,  and 
of  a  yellow  color. 

Diarrhoea  Chylo'sa.  Cadiac  passion;  codiac 
flux.     Chylous  diarrhoea. 

Diarrhoea  Hepafica.  A  diarrhoea  attended 
with  copious  bilious  evacuations. 

Diarrhoea  Sero^sa.  A  diarrhoea  in  which 
the  alvine  evacuations  are  of  a  watery  or  se- 
rous character. 

Diarrhoea  Urino'sa.     Diabetes. 

Diarrhoea  Vermino^sa.  A  diarrhoea  caused 
by  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines, 
especially  in  the  rectum. 

DiartlirO''dial.     Kelating  to  diarthrosis. 

DiartlirO''sis.  From  6iaf)6pou,  I  articu- 
late. A  movable  articulation  of  bones,  in 
which  there  are  five  species  :  namely,  enarihro- 
sis,  arthrodia,  ginglymus,  trochoides,  and  amphiar- 
throsis, 

Diascor^'dium.  From  Sia,  and  oKopSinv, 
the  water  germander ;  so  called  because  scor- 
dium  enters  into  its  composition.  An  elec- 
tuary. 

Diasos^tic.     Prophylactic. 

Diasphyx^is.     The  pulse. 

Diastalt'ic.  A  term  applied  by  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  to  the  reflex  action  of  the 
excito-motory  system  of  nerves. 

Diastasse^mia.  From  dinaranig^  separa- 
tion, and  ai/in^  blood.  Disorganization  of  the 
globules  of  the  blood,  and  separation  of  the 
fibrin  and  albumen  from  the  coloring  matter. 

Diastase''.  A  vegetable  principle  having 
the  property  of  converting  starch  into  dextrine 
and  grape  sugar.  It  is  the  principal  agent  in 
the  germination  of  seeds,  and  is  produced 
when  they  sprout. 

I>ias''tasis.  From  Sia,  and  iaTT//j.i,  to 
place,  separation,  distance.  Separation  of 
bones  and  cartilages  from  each  other,  as  of 
those  of  the  cranium  in  some  cases  of  hydroce- 
phalus, &c. 

Diaste^ma.  A  term  applied  in  Zoology, 
by  lUiger,  to  the  interspace  which  exists  in 


most  mammiferous  animals  between  the  canine 
and  premolar  teeth. 

Diastematelyt^rla.  A  congenital  de- 
fect consisting  in  a  longitudinal  division  of 
the  vagina. 

Diastematocliei'lia.  From  diastema^ 
and  x^'-^f'C,  the  lip.  Congenital  deviation  con- 
sisting in  longitudinal  division  of  the  lip. 

Diastematog-los'sia.  From  diastema, 
and  y?MGaa,  tongue.  A  congenital  longitudi- 
nal division  of  the  tongue. 

Diastematog'na^tliia.  From  diastema, 
and  yvoad^c,  jaw.  An  organic  longitudinal 
division  of  the  jaw. 

Diastematorlii'nia.  A  congenital 
longitudinal  division  of  the  nose. 

DiastematostaphyFia.  A  congenital 
longitudinal  division  of  the  uvula. 

Dias'tole.  From  S/aareATiu,  I  send,  I 
dilate,  I  open.  Dilatation  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  when  the  blood  entei-s  them.  It  is 
immediately  followed  by  contraction,  which 
sends  forth  the  blood,  and  this  latter  move- 
ment is  called  systole. 

DiastoFic.  Kelating  to  diastole,  as  the 
diastolic  action  of  the  heart. 

I>iastoinO''tris.  From  Scaarofiou,  I  di- 
late, an  aperture.  Any  dilating  instrument, 
as  a  speculum  for  the  mouth,  &c. 

Diastrem/ma.     Distortion  or  sprain. 

I>ias''troplie.     Disastremma. 

Diat''asis.  From  6inreivu,  I  distend. 
The  reduction  of  a  fractured  limb  by  extension 
and  counter-extension. 

Diather^mal.  From  6m,  through,  and 
dspij.a,  heat.  Substances  that  are  transpai-ent 
to  waves  of  radiant  heat. 

Diather^manous.  Free  permeability 
to  heat. 

r>iatlierinan''sis.  The  transit  of  the 
rays  of  heat. 

Diath^esis.  From  6iaTL-&viu,  I  dispose. 
Disposition,  constitution;  predisposition  to 
certain  dieseases.  The  most  common  diatheses 
are  the  scrofulous,  scorbutic,  rheumatic,  gouty, 
cancerous,  calculous,  and  nervous. 

Diatiiet^ic.     Belonging  to  diathesis. 

DiaVritoS.  From  dia,  and  rpsK;,  three. 
Diet  of  three  days.  The  plan  pursued  by  the 
methodic  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. 

Diaz;o''ma.    Dlazos^ma.    The  diaphragm. 

Diazos^ter.  From  dia^ovm/xi,  I  surround. 
The  twelfth  vertebra  of  the  back,  because  it 
corresponds  to  the  girdle. 
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Diceph'alus.  From  ^i,  double,  and 
KEfaXf/,  head.     Having  two  heads. 

Dicliaste^res.  From  dixa^u,  to  divide. 
Old  name  for  incisors. 

Dicliopliy^ia.  From  (hxn,  double,  and 
<t>vu,  I  grow.  The  condition  of  the  haire  in 
which  they  split  and  grow  forked. 

Dicliot^onious.  From  Sec,  twice,  and 
TE/iveiv,  to  cut.     Forked  ;  bifurcate. 

Dicliro^ism.  Aig,  twice,  and  A'P"'^,  color. 
The  property  by  which  some  minerals  exhibit 
different  colors,  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  rays  of  light  pass  through  them. 

Diclldosto^^is.  From  6ik?uc,  a  double 
door,  and  oarutyig,  ossification.  Ossification  of 
valves,  as  of  the  heart. 

I>i^clis.     AmIlq.    Valve. 

Dicrae'us.  A/f,  twice,  and  npaag,  a  head. 
Having  two  heads ;  bifid ;  cloven. 

Di^crotus.  Dicrotic.  From  (5if,  twice, 
and  KpoTEu,  I  strike.  A  pulse  which  seems  to 
beat  double,  or  twice  as  fast  as  usual ;  a  rebound- 
ing like  a  double  pulsation. 

I>ictainnus  Cre'ticus.  See  Origa- 
num DiCTAMNUS. 

Did^ym.     A  metal, 

Did^yinl.  From  Suh/iog,  double.  The 
testicles. 

Didymi^tis.     Hernia  humoralis. 

I>idyin''iuin.  A  metal  united  with  cerium 
ores. 

Dies  and  Counter-Dies.  Metallic 
casts  obtained  by  moulding  in  sand  or  dipping 
in  molten  zinc,  and  lead,  or  other  alloys,  such 
as  Babbitt  Metal,  the  plaster  model,  and  which 
are  used  for  stamping  up  dental  plates ;  gener- 
ally described  as  a  male  and  female  casting 
between  which  the  plate  is  swaged. 

Di^'basic.  An  acid  that  will  unite  with 
two  monad  or  one  dyad  atom,  or  radicle. 

Diblast^ic.  From  dig,  and  jUaarog, 
sprout.  A  disease  ascribed  to  a  double 
agency. 

Diet.  Duz'ta.  Food  such  as  is  most  con- 
ducive to  health  and  its  preservation.  The 
term  was  formerly  used  to  designate  the  gen- 
eral manner  of  living,  comprehending  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  life. 

Dielec'tric.  From  6ia,  through,  and 
tjIektijov,  amber.  A  non-conducting  substance 
that  transmits  electricity  by  induction. 

Dietet^ic.  Dietet^icus ;  from  diairau,  I 
nourish.     Belonging  to  diet. 

Dietet^ics.  DieteVica.  Dieting  accord- 
ing to  medical  rules. 


Dietet'ists.  Physicians  who  treat  disease 
only  by  the  application  of  dietetic  rules. 

Differert^tial  Diagno'sis.  See  Diag- 
nosis, Differential. 

Differentia/  Tfiermom' eter.  A  thermometer 
showing  the  difterence  of  the  temperature  of 
its  two  bulbs. 

Differentia^tion.  Specialization  of 
tissues,  organs,  &c;,  or  their  functions.  Also, 
the  gradual  change  of  homogeneous  material 
into  special  organs  or  tissues. 

Diffla^tio.     Transpiration. 

Diffrac^tiou.  The  inflection  which  the 
rays  of  light  undergo  in  passing  near  any  opaque 
body. 

Diffuse^.  Diffusus.  Spreading;  applied 
in  Pathotogy  to  diseases  which  spread,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  which  are  circumscribed. 

DifFu^'sible.  A  term  applied  in  Materia 
Medica  to  stimulants  which  augment  the  action 
of  the  vascular  and  nervous  system,  but  which 
are  transitory  in  their  efiects^  as  ammonia,  al- 
cohol, and  sulphuric  ether. 

Dift'u^sion  of  G^ases.  The  intermingl- 
ing of  the  particles  of  two  or  more  gaseous 
bodies,  without  chemical  action,  with  each 
other,  so  that  ultimately,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  relative  densities,  they  become 
thoroughly  blended.  The  exact  proportions 
with  which  the  components  of  the  atmosphere 
are  mixed  furnish  a  fine  example  of  the  diffii- 
sion  of  gases.  The  rate  of  diffusion  of  gases  is 
inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  densities 
(Law  of  Graham). 

Diffusion  Tube.  A  graduated  tube,  closed  at 
one  end  with  plaster  of  Paris,  for  determining 
the  rate  of  diffusion  for  different  gases. 

Diffusion  Volume.  The  different  tendencies 
of  gases  to  interchange  particles.  See  Diffu- 
sion OF  Gases. 

DiflU''ail.  An  indifferent  body  produced 
by  the  evaporation  of  alloxanic  acid. 

Dig-as^tric  Groove.  A  depression  in 
the  mastoid  process  from  which  the  digastric 
muscle  arises. 

Dig-as^tricus.  From  Slq,  and  yaav^p,  a 
belly.  A  muscle  with  two  bellies,  united  in 
the  middle  by  a  tendon  which  passes  through 
the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  is  attached  to  the 
hyoid  bone.  Of  the  two  bellies,  the  one  is 
posterior  and  occupies  the  fossa  at  the  end  of 
the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone ;  the 
other  is  anterior,  extending  from  the  os  hyoides 
to  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  by  the  side  of  the 
symphysis.    Its  use  is  to  depress  the  lower  jaw. 
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to  raise  the  os  hyoides,  or  to  move  it  forward 
or  backward,  as  in  deglutition. 

Dig-'erents.  From  digero,  to  digest. 
Digestives ;  medicines  which  promote  the  se- 
cretion of  proper  pus  in  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Digfest^er.  A  strong  and  tight  iron  or 
copper  vessel  with  a  tightly  adjusted  lid  pro- 
vided with  a  safety-valve,  in  which  bodies 
may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  high-pressure 
steam. 

Dig'est''il)le.     Capable  of  being  digested. 

Dig'eS''tioil.  Diges'tio ;  from  digere,  to 
dissolve.  In  Physiology,  the  change  which  food 
undergoes  on  being  taken  into  the  body.  A 
function,  by  means  of  which  alimentary  sub- 
stances, when  introduced  into  the  digestive 
canal,  undergo  different  alterations.  The  ob- 
ject of  it  is  to  convert  them  into  two  parts ;  the 
one,  a  reparatory  juice,  destined  to  renew  the 
perpetual  waste  occurring  in  the  economy; 
the  other,  deprived  of  its  nutritious  properties, 
to  be  rejected  from  the  body.  Digestion  may 
be  divided  into  six  stages :  Prehension,  Masti- 
cation, Tnsalivation,  Deglutition,  Gastric  Di- 
gestion, Intestinal  Digestion.  In  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy,  an  operation  which  consists  in 
subjecting  substances  to  the  action  of  each  other 
at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature,  as  a  solid  to 
water,  alcohol  or  other  menstruum. 

Digestion,  Gastric.  The  changes  which  occur 
in  the  food  induced  in  its  physical  and  chemical 
composition,  during  the  time  it  is  retained  in 
the  stomach,  by  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric 
juices  or  acid  fluid. 

Digestion  Intestinal.  The  changes  which 
occur  in  the  food  or  alimentary  principles, 
during  its  retention  or  passage  through  the 
small  intestine,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the 
solvent  action  of  the  intestinal  and  pancreatic 
juices  and  the  bile,  each  one  exercising  a  trans- 
forming influence  upon  one  or  more  substances, 
and  preparing  them  for  absorption  into  the 
blood. 

Dig"est''ives.  In  Surgery,  substances  which, 
when  applied  to  a  wound  or  ulcer,  promote 
suppuration. 

Dig-eS''tive  Tube.  The  alimentary  canal. 

Dig''ital.  From  digitus,  a  finger.  Belong- 
ing to  or  resembling  a  finger. 

Dig-ita''lin  or  Digitaliiie^.  The  active 
principle  of  digitalis.     Dose,  gr.  j\. 

DigitaFls.  From  digittts,  a  finger,  because 
its  flowers  resemble  a  finger.  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Scrophulariacce. 

Digitalis  Purpu'rea.     Foxglove.    The  leaves 


of  this  plant  are  powerfully  sedative  and  diur- 
etic, and  require  to  be  administered  with  great 
caution.  Dose  of  powdered  leaves,  gr.  j  to  gr. 
V.  Causing  arterial  contraction  it  is  usefully 
employed  as  a  haemostatic  in  the  hemorrhagic 
diathesis  or  in  traumatic  hemorrhages. 

Digita^tioii.  Divided  into  finger-like 
processes.  Applied  to  muscles,  as  the  serratus 
magnus,  which  exhibit  digitations. 

Digita^tus.     Digitate;  fingered. 

Digit^iforiii.     Finger-like. 

Dig'Ftium.  Contraction  or  atrophy  of 
the  fingers.     Paronychia. 

Dig-^itus.     A  finger. 

Digitus  Annula'ris.  The  annular  or  ring 
finger. 

Digitus  Indicato'rius.     The  index  finger. 

Digitus  Pedis.     A  toe. 

Dig'^iiatlivis.  A  monster  with  a  double 
jaw. 

Digno^tio.     Diagnosis. 

Diliyste^ria.  The  condition  in  which 
there  is  a  double  uterus. 

I>ilacera''tioii.  From  di,  and  iacerare, 
to  tear.  Laceration.  Applied  to  teeth,  it  sig- 
nifies a  condition  resulting  from  displacement 
of  the  calcified  portion  from  the  tissues  which 
were  instrumental  in  its  production,  the  devel- 
opment being  continued  after  the  normal  po- 
sition of  the  calcified  part  had  been  lost. 

Dilata^tion.  DilataHio ;  from  dilataie, 
to  enlarge.  Increase  of  bulk  of  a  body  by  sep- 
aration of  some  of  its  molecules.  Increase  of 
the  size  of  a  canal  or  opening. 

Dila^'tor.  Dilatato^rius.  In  AtKUomy,  ap- 
plied to  muscles  the  oflftce  of  which  is  to  dilate 
certain  parts.  In  Surgery,  an  instrument  for 
dilating  a  natural  or  artificial  opening. 

Dilato^rimxi.  A  speculum ;  also  a  piece 
of  sponge  or  any  other  mechanical  contrivance 
for  dilating  a  wound. 

Dill.  The  common  name  of  the  Anethum 
graveolens.  The  seeds  are  warming,  purgative 
and  aromatic 

Dil^iients.  Medicines  which  increase  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood. 

Dilut^ed.     Mixed ;  weakened. 

Diine^diate.    Plalf-round. 

Diiliorpli^ism.  From  6i.^,  twice,  and 
/^opcpTj,  form.  The  property  of  crystallizing 
into  two  distinct  forms  not  derivable  from  one 
another. 

Dliilorpli^OUS.  Dissimilarity  of  struc- 
ture ;  two  forms  of  crystallization. 

Di^nus.     Vertigo;  giddiness. 
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Diodoncepli''alous.  From  Slq,  double, 
oSovg,  tooth,  and  KE(j>alri^  head.  A  monstrosity 
with  two  rows  of  teeth. 

Dioncc'sis.  From  6ia,  and  07/cof,  a  tu- 
mor.    Tumefaction  or  plethora. 

Dionysis'cus.  One  who  has  a  bony  or 
horn-like  excrescence  near  the  temporal  or 
frontal  region. 

Diop''tra.  From  dioivro^aL,  to  see  through. 
Dioptron.     A  speculum  ;  a  dilator. 

Diop^tricS.  From  Sui,  through,  and  ow- 
Tofiaij  I  see.  That  branch  of  optics  which 
treats  of  refraction. 

Dioptris^mus.  The  dilatation  of  a  part 
or  opening  with  a  speculum. 

DiorrllO^sis.  Diorrhesis;  from  6 /a,  and 
oppag,  the  serum.  The  conversion  of  any  part 
into  serum. 

I>iortlirO''sis.  From  Siop&pou,  to  direct. 
The  reduction  of  a  fracture  or  dislocation. 

Diox-'ide.  A  compound  of  oxygen  with 
a  base  in  which  there  is  one  atom  of  the  for- 
mer and  two  of  the  latter. 

Diplltlie^ria.  From  Stip^epa,  a  skin  or 
membrane.     Diphtheritis ;  which  see. 

Diplltlieri^tis.  DipUhe'ria;  from  dicb- 
■Bepa,  a  skin  or  membrane.  Angina  pellicularis. 
A  name  given  by  M.  Bretonneau  to  a  form  of 
pharyngitis,  attended  by  the  formation  of  false 
membranes,  and  which  affect  the  dermoid  tis- 
sue, as  the  mucous  membranes,  and  even  the 
skin. 

Diphtheritis  of  the  Throat.  Pharyngitis 
diphtheritic;  Cyaanche  trachealis. 

Diphtheritis  Trachealis.     Croup. 

Diplasias^mus.  Duplicated.  Re-ex- 
acerbation of  a  disease. 

Dip^locar^diac.  ^l.^^'kooi,  double,  and 
KapSia,  heart.     Having  a  double  heart. 

Dip^loe.  From  Snrloo,  I  double.  The 
cancellated  structure  which  separates  the  two 
tables  of  the  skull. 

Diplogen^esis.  From  dnr?ioor,  double, 
and  yeveai-Q,  generation.  Organic  defect,  caused 
by  the  union  of  two  germs. 

Diplo^ma.  An  instrument  of  writing 
conferring  some  privilege.  In  Medical  and 
JDerital  affairs,  a  license  to  practice  physic  or 
dentistry;  usually  applied  to  a  document 
issued  by  a  chartered  college,  certifying 
that  the  title  of  Doctor  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  person  who  has  received  it.  In 
Pharynacy,  a  vessel  with  double  walls,  as  a 
water-bath. 

Dlplomyc'lia.   AitcTlooc,  double,  and  /^ve- 


?i-nc,  marrow.  Congenital  division  of  the  spi- 
nal marrow  lengthwise. 

Diplo'pia.  From  dnrXong,  double,  and 
oTTTouai^  I  see.  An  affection  of  the  sight  in 
which  an  object  makes  a  double  impression 
upon  the  retina.     Double  vision. 

Diplo''sis.     Diploe. 

Diplosc'ina.  From  JwAoof,  double,  and 
(To^ua^  body.  The  Diplosoma  crenata  is  an  ento- 
zoon,  having  the  appearance  of  two  worms 
united,  which  has  sometimes  been  known  to 
pass  the  urinary  bladder. 

DiprosO''piis.  From  (^i,  double,  and  rrpna- 
oKOv,  countenance.     A  monster  with  two  faces. 

Dipset^icus.  From  Sirpa^  thirst.  Pro- 
ductive of  thiret. 

Dipsonian^ia.  From  61  fa,  thirst,  fiawa, 
madness.  The  thiret  of  drunkards.  Also  de- 
lirium tremens. 

I>ipso^sis.     Morbid  thirst. 

I>ip''terous.  Having  two  wing-like  ap- 
pendages. 

Diplltlie^ria.  From  Sup^spa,  a  skin  or 
membrane.  An  epidemic,  infectious  disease, 
of  contagious  origin,  attacking  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  air  passages,  and  causing 
great  depression  of  the  vital  forces.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  the  formation  of  lay  ere  of  whitish 
or  yellowish  membranes,  apparently  of  the 
zcogloeic  or  mycodermic  form  of  a  microbic 
organism. 

Dirc'a  Paulus-'tris.  Leather- wood ;  a 
small  indigenous  shrub  which  grows  in  wet, 
boggy  places  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Direc'tor.  From  dirigere,  to  direct.  A 
grooved  sound  for  guiding  a  knife  in  some  sur- 
gical operations. 

I>irig"''ent.  Dlric/ens.  That  constituent 
in  a  prescription  which  directs  the  action  of 
the  associated  substances. 

Dis.  A  prefix  denoting  two  or  double,  or 
apart  from. 

Disc.  From  discus,  a  round  plate.  A  cir- 
cular organ  or  body. 

Discharg'e^.  In  Pathology,  increased 
flow  from  any  secreting  organ  or  part. 

Discolora^tion.  Alteration  of  color, 
especially  for  a  darker  hue. 

Discoloration  of  the  Teeth.  The  teeth  often 
lose  their  natural  whiteness  and  peculiar  bril- 
liancy, assuming  a  yellowish,  brownish,  green- 
ish or  blackish  appearance.  Any  of  these 
changes  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  life 
by  the  exposure  of  the  teeth  to  the  action  of 
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the  causes  that  produce  them  and  from  want 
of  proper  attention  to  their  cleanliness.  Dis- 
colorations  of  the  teeth  may  result  from  devi- 
talization, from  the  action  of  caries,  from  de- 
positions on  the  surface,  from  increase  of  den- 
sity and  from  a  change  of  color  on  or  in  the 
enamel. 

When  it  occui-s  from  devitalization  of  the 
pulp  and  its  subsequent  decomposition,  the 
discoloration  is  produced  through  a  slow  dis- 
integration of  the  organic  material  and  the 
deposit  of  carbonaceous  mattei'.  When  it  oc- 
cure  from  the  action  of  caries  the  discoloration 
may  extend  considerably  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  decayed  tissue,  the  color  extending  deep- 
est immediately  over  the  pulp,  where  its  re- 
moval must  be  governed  by  a  due  regard  for 
this  organ.  When  it  occui-s  from  depositions 
on  the  surface,  such  as  stains  from  fruits,  ber- 
ries, tobacco,  &c.,  or  from  chemical  agents,  such 
as  nitrate  of  silver,  the  stains  from  the  former 
may  not  leave  any  permanent  discoloration  if 
the  enamel  of  the  tooth  remains  perfect,  owing 
to  the  conformation  of  the  enamel  prisms  and 
the  want  of  vascularity  in  the  tissue.  If  the  den- 
tine, however,  is  exposed  the  vascularity  of  this 
tissue  or  that  of  the  cementum  atthenecks  of  the 
teeth,  will  permit  permanent  discoloration  by 
any  of  the  agents  referred  to.  When  it  results 
from  increase  of  density  the  degree  of  discolora- 
tion depends  mainly  on  the  density,  the  varying 
shades  being  white,  yellow,  blue  and  modifica- 
tions of  such  shades.  Certain  shades  indicate 
strong,  compact  teeth — the  yellow,  for  exam- 
ple— while  others  indicate  the  opposite,  such 
as  the  white  or  pearly-blue.  Wlien  the  dis- 
coloration results  from  change  of  color  on  or 
in  the  enamel,  such  stains  are  not  superficial, 
but  are  pigmentary  deposits  in  the  tissue,  due 
it  is  supposed,  to  mal-nutrition  or  mal-devel- 
opment.     See  Bleaching  Teeth. 

Discrete^.  Dhcretus.  Distinct,  separate. 
Applied  to  exanthemata,  in  which  the  erup- 
tions or  pustules  are  not  confluent,  but  are 
distinct  and  separate  from  each  other. 

Discreto^rium.     The  diaphragm. 

Discri^ineil.  A  bandage  used  in  bleed- 
ing from  the  frontal  vein ;  so  called  because  it 
passed  over  the  sagittal  suture,  dividing  the 
head  into  two  equal  parts. 

Discrimen  Calva'rim  Me'dium.     Diploe. 

Diserimen  Na^si.  An  X-bandage  for  the 
nose. 

Discrimen  Thoracis  and  Ventris.  Diaphragm. 

Discus^sion.      Diseus'sio.      In    Surgei-y, 


resolution ;  the  subduction   or  subsidence   of 
the  inflammatory  action  of  a  tumor. 

Discus^sives.     Discutients. 

DiscW'tlentS .  D  IscutienHia  ;  diseusso^ria  ; 
from  discutere,  to  shake  apart.  Applied  to 
substances  which  have  the  power  of  repelling 
or  resolving  timioi-s. 

Disease^.  According  to  Chomel,  a  per- 
ceptible disorder  occurring  either  in  the  ma- 
terial disposition  of  the  parts  composing  the 
living  body,  or  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 
It  is  termed  local  when  affecting  only  some  . 
particular  part;  constitutional,  when  affecting 
the  whole  system  ;  specific,  when  characterized 
by  some  disordered  vital  action  not  common 
to  diseases  generally ;  idiopathic,  when  not  de- 
pendent on  any  other  disease ;  symptomatic, 
when  the  result  of  some  other  disease ;  period- 
ical, when  recurring  at  fixed  periods ;  acute, 
when  severe  and  not  of  long  duration ;  chronic, 
when  not  severe  and  of  long  continuance;  epi- 
demic, when  arising  from  a  general  cause ;  en- 
demic, when  prevailing  in  a  certain  region ; 
intercurrent,  when  arising  from  adventitious 
causes,  and  occurring  in  the  midst  of  epidemic 
or  endemic  disease ;  contagious  or  infectious, 
when  it  can  be  communicated  from  one  per- 
son to  another  by  contact  or  effluvia  diffused 
through  the  air;  congenital,  when  existing 
from  birth;  hereditary,  when  descended  from 
parent  to  offspring ;  acquired,  when  dependent 
on  some  cause  operating  after  birth ;  sthenic, 
when  attended  by  strong  activity  of  the  vital 
energies:  asthenic,  when  attended  with  sinking 
of  the  vital  powers ;  and  sporadic,  when  arising 
from  occasional  causes,  as  cold,  etc.,  affecting 
the  individual. 

Diseases,  Infantile  or  Acquired.  Those  which 
are  accidental  and  acquired  after  birth.  The 
most  important  are  the  exanthematous  dis- 
eases, which  affect  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  on 
account  of  their  relation  to  the  skin  and  epi- 
thelium, and  their  tendency  to  attack  the 
parenchyma  of  organs.  Such  diseases  modify 
the  growth  of  the  teeth,  impairing  their  nu- 
trition, and  occasion  erosions,  pittings  and 
loss  of  siibstance.     See  Exanthemata. 

Disecoi^a.     Deafness. 

Disflg-wra^tion.     Deformation. 

Disg-org-e^llient.  The  opposite  of  en- 
gorgement. Act  of  disgorging,  or  discharging 
any  fluid  previously  collected  in  a  part  or 
viscus,  as  the  disgorgement  of  bile  or  a  portion 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  as  in  vom- 
iting. 
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Disinfect^ants.  Agents  which  destroy 
or  neutralize  morbid  effluvia  or  infective 
matter. 

Disinfect ^ing-  L/i^quid,  Burjiiett's. 

A  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  first  used  to 
preserve  timber,  etc.,  and  afterwards  as  an 
antibromic  and  antiseptic,  especially  in  the 
case  of  dead  bodies. 

Disinfecting  Liquid,  Candy's.  Supposed  to 
be  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  permanga- 
nate of  potassa.     It  is  a  good  antibromic. 

Disinfecting  Liquid,  Labarraque's.  lAquor 
Sodce  Chlorinatce.  U.  S.  Dis.  A  solution  of 
chlorinated  soda.  Used  in  the  same  cases  as 
chloride  of  lime.  Internally  ten  drops  to  a 
fluid  drachm  for  a  dose.  Diluted  with  water, 
it  is  an  excitant  and  disinfectant  in  various 
external  diseases.  Used  in  Operative  Dentistry 
for  bleaching  discolored  teeth,  and  is  consid- 
ered less  objectionable  than  the  chloride  of 
lime,  which  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  tooth  for  thirty  minutes.  It  is 
introduced  on  a  pellet  of  cotton,  and,  when 
the  discoloration  is  slight,  a  single  application 
will  often  answer.  Repeated  applications  are 
necessary  where  the  discoloration  is  great  or 
has  existed  for  a  long  time. 

Disinfec^tion.  DidnfecHio.  The  act  of 
neutralizing  or  destroying  the  contagious  mi- 
asmata with  which  the  air  or  clothing  may  be 
affected. 

Disinfek^tol.  A  new  disinfectant  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Bruno  Loewenstein,  the  prin- 
cipal constituents  of  which  are  resin  soaps, 
the  combination  of  sodium  and  phenols.  It 
is  employed  in  2  to  72  per  cent,  solutions. 

Disin^tegrate.  From  dis,  apart,  and 
integer,  whole.  The  process  of  breaking  up  or 
decomposing. 

Disk.  An  instrument  in  the  form  of  a 
disc,  made  of  emery,  cuttle-fish  bone  or  sand- 
paper, for  finishing  fillings  on  surfaces  between 
teeth. 

Disf(,  Carrier.  An  instrument  applied  to 
the  dental  engine  for  the  better  application  of 
corundum  disks  to  the  teeth. 

Dislc,  Corundum.  Devised  by  Dr.  Eobert 
Arthur  for  separating  teeth,  by  cutting  away 
a  portion,  and  used  with  the  dental  engine, 
and  applied,  by  means  of  carriers,  which  ad- 
mit of  ready  adjustment,  and  change  of  the 
disk  to  any  desired  angle  with  the  shaft  con- 
taining it. 

Disloca^tion.      Dlsloca'tlo.      Luxation. 


Displacement  of  the  articular  extremity  of 
bone ;  a  solution  of  contiguity.  Complete  dis- 
location is  when  the  bones  are  entirely  sepa- 
rated ;  Compound,  when  the  coverings  of  the 
joint  are  ruptured;  Consecutive,  when  the  dis- 
placed bone  is  not  in  the  position  it  occupied 
when  originally  misplaced ;  Old,  when  inflam- 
matory changes  have  occurred ;  Partial  or  In- 
complete,  when  the  articulating  surfaces  remain 
in  partial  contact, — called  also  Subluxation; 
Pnmitive,  when  the  bones  remain  as  originally 
misplaced ;  Recent,  when  no  inflammatory 
changes  have  taken  place ;  Simple,  when  there 
is  no  laceration  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

Dislocation  of  Lower  Jaw.  From  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  the  inferior  maxilla  is 
articulated  to  the  temporal  bones,  it  is  not 
very  liable  to  be  dislocated,  and  when  one  or 
both  of  its  condyles  are  displaced,  the  luxation 
is  always  forward. 

Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  rarely  caused 
by  a  blow,  except  it  is  given  when  the  mouth 
is  open ;  it  is  more  frequently  occasioned  by 
yawning  or  laughing.  It  has  been  known  to 
occur  in  the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  bite  a  very  large  substance. 

After  the  jaw  has  been  dislocated  once,  it 
will  ever  after  be  more  liable  to  this  accident, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Fox  very 
properly  recommends  to  those  to  whom  it  has 
once  happened,  the  precaution  of  supporting 
the  jaw  whenever  the  mouth  is  opened  widely 
in  gaping,  or  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
tooth  extracted. 

In  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the 
lower  jaw,  the  ancients  employed  two  pieces 
of  wood,  which  were  introduced  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth  between  the  molar  teeth,  and 
while  they  were  made  to  act  as  levers,  for 
depressing  the  back  part  of  the  bone,  the  chin 
was  raised  by  means  of  a  bandage. 

The  method  usually  adopted  by  surgeons  at 
the  present  day,  for  reducing  a  dislocation  of 
this  bone,  consists  in  introducing  the  thumbs, 
wrapped  with  a  napkin  or  cloth,  as  far  back 
upon  the  molar  teeth  as  possible;  then  de- 
pressing the  back  part  of  the  jaw,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  raising  the  chin  with  the  fingers. 
In  this  way  the  condyles  are  disengaged  from 
under  the  zygomatic  arches,  and  made  to  glide 
back  into  their  articular  cavities.  But  the 
moment  the  condyles  are  disengaged,  the 
thumbs  of  the  operator  should  be  slipped  out- 
ward between  the  teeth  and  cheeks,  as  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  at  this  instant,  in  draw- 
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ing  the  jaw  back,  causes  it  to  close  very  sud- 
denly, and  with  considerable  force,  rendering 
this  precaution  necessary  to  prevent  being 
hurt,  unless  a  piece  of  cork  or  soft  wood  has 
been  previously  placed  between  the  teeth, — a 
precaution  which  should  never  be  neglected. 

By  the  foregoing  simple  method  of  proce- 
dure, the  dislocation  may,  in  almost  every 
case,  be  readily  reduced. 

The  method  proposed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
consists,  when  both  condyles  are  displaced,  in 
introducing  two  corks  behind  the  molars,  and 
then  elevating  the  chin.  He,  however,  firet 
placed  his  patient  in  a  recumbent  posture. 

Disorg'aiiiza^tioil.  A  morbid  change 
in  the  structure  of  an  organ,  or  even  total 
destruction  of  its  texture,  as  in  the  case  of 
sphacelus,  and  some  kinds  of  ulcers. 

Dispen^sary.  Dispensa^rium;  from  dis- 
pendere,  to  distribute.  A  place  where  medi- 
cines are  prepared ;  also,  a  place  where  the 
poor  are  furnished  with  advice  and  the  neces- 
sary medicines. 

Dispensa^tioii.  Dispensiyig.  In  Medi- 
cine, putting  up  prescriptions. 

Dispensa^tor.     Apothecary. 

Dispen^satory.  D'lspensato^riwm.  A 
book  which  treats  of  the  properties  and  com- 
position of  medicines. 

Disper^sioii.  The  scattering  of  inflam- 
mation or  other  morbid  condition.  In  Optics, 
the  angular  separation  of  the  rays  of  light 
when  decomposed  by  the  prism. 

Displace^ment.  A  process  in  Pharmacy 
by  which  any  quantity  of  liquid,  with  which 
a  powder  may  be  saturated,  may,  when  put 
into  a  proper  apparatus,  be  displaced  by  an 
additional  quantity  of  that,  or  any  other 
liquid.     See  Percolation. 

Disposi^tion.  Disposi^tio;  from  dis,  and 
ponere,  to  put  or  set.  In  Anatomy,  a  particular 
arrangement,  or  mutual  relations  of  different 
parts.  In  Pathology,  it  is  synonymous  with 
diathesis,  but  has  a  more  extensive  significa- 
tion, t. 

Dissect^ing  Abscess.  An  abscess 
which  insinuates  itself  bet'^een  muscles,  sepa- 
rating them  from  each  other. 

Dissecting  Aneurism.  An  aneurism  in  which 
the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  are 
ruptured,  and  the  blood  passes  between  them 
and  the  outer  coat. 

Dissec^tion.  Bissec^tio;  from  dissecare, 
to  cut  asunder.  The  cutting  to  pieces  of  a 
dead  body  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  dif- 


ferent parts  and  examining  their  structure,  or 
cutting  to  pieces  any  part  of  an  animal  or 
vegetable  for  this  purpose. 

Dissec^tor.  Prosecutor.  A  practical 
Anatomist.  One  who  cuts  to  pieces  a  dead  body 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  its  different  parts,  or  for  an- 
atomical lectures. 

Dissolu^tion.  DiasoluHio  ;  irom.  dissolvere, 
to  loosen,  to  melt.  In  Humoral  Pathology,  a 
diminution  of  the  consistence  of  the  blood. 
Also,  decomposition  arising  from  death. 

Dissipa^tion.  From  dissipatus,  scattered. 
A  dispersion  of  morbid  conditions,  or  matter. 

DissoFvent.  DissoVvens  ;  from  dissolvere, 
to  loosen.  Medicines  which  are  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  dissolving  morbid  concretions,  swell- 
ings, &c.     Also,  a  menstruum. 

Dis^tad.  Away  from  a  centre.  Towards 
the  distal  aspect. 

Dis^tal.  The  side  farthest  from  the  heart ; 
opposed  to  proximal.  The  surface  of  a  tooth 
farthest  from  the  median  line.  The  sui-face  or 
end  of  a  bone  farthest  away  from  the  center. 

Distal  Aspect.  An  aspect  of  an  exti-emity 
farthest  from  the  trunk. 

Distem^per;  A  disease  occurring  among 
dogs,  consisting  of  irritation  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow,  and  attended  by  a  sort  of  catarrh. 
It  is  vulgarly  termed  the  snuffles.  Also,  disease 
in  general. 

Disten''tioil.  Disten^tio;  trom distendere, 
to  stretch  out.  Dilatation  of  a  viscus  by  inor- 
dinate accumulation  of  its  contents. 

Disticlii^asis.  From  fJ/f,  double,  arix'^c, 
a  row.  Increased  number  of  eyelaslies,  with 
some  turning  in,  irritating  the  eye,  while  the 
others  retain  their  proper  places,  and  form, 
with  the  fii-st,  two  rows. 

Distilla^tion.  DistillaHio  ;  from  distillare, 
to  drop  little  by  little.  The  separation  by  the 
aid  of  heat  of  the  volatile  from  the  fixed  parts 
of  bodies.  The  operation  is  effected  in  a  retort 
or  still. 

Distillation,  Destructive.  See  DESTRrcTivE 
Distillation. 

Distillation,  Dry.     Sublimation. 

Distillation  in  Vacuo.  Distillation  in  a  vessel 
in  which  there  is  little  orffio  air. 

Distc'ina.  From  (5<f,  and  ffro.ua,  a  mouth. 
Having  two  mouths.     A  genus  of  worms. 

Distoma  Hepat'icum.  Faseiola  hepatica.  The 
liver  fluke ;  a  small  flat  worm,  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  nearly  an  inch  in  width,  some- 
times found  in  the  gall  ducts  of  man. 
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Distoi"'tion.  Distor^do ;  from  distorquere, 
to  wrest  aside.  Deformity  of  parts,  as  a  preter- 
natural curvature  of  a  bone,  curved  spine,  &c. 
Also,  contraction  of  the  muscles,  as  in  strabis- 
mus. 

Distor^'tor  Oris.  The  zygomaticus 
minor. 

Dis^trix.  From  ('iic,  double,  '&pt^,  the  haii-. 
A  morbid  condition  of  the  hair,  characterized 
by  splitting  at  their  extremities. 

Diure^sis.  From  dia,  through  or  by  and 
ovpEu,  I  pass  the  urine.  Abundant  excretion 
of  urine. 

Diiiret^ic.  DmreVicus.  A  medicine 
which  increases  the  secretion  of  urine. 

Divar^'icate.  Standing  wide  apart;  to 
diverge  at  an  obtuse  angle,  as  do  sometimes 
the  roots  of  a  molar  tooth. 

Divarica'tion.  The  separation  of  two 
things,  previously  united. 

DiveFlent.  D/s,  apart,  and  vello,  to  pluck. 
Separating,  or  pulling  asunder. 

Diver''g"eilt.  Diverging,  receding  from 
each  other. 

Diverso^rhim  Cliyli.  The  receptacu- 
lum  chyli. 

Divertic^lllum.  A  turning ;  from  diver- 
tere,  to  turn  aside.  Any  receptacle  capable  of 
holding  more  than  an  ordinaiy  quantity  of 
blood,  for  temporary  purposes,  when  the  circu- 
lation is  obstructed,  serves  as  a  diverticulum. 
Also,  a  hollow  appendage  attached  to,  and 
communicating  with,  the  intestinal  canal,  or 
any  hole  to  get  out  of,  or  by  passage. 

Divertic^ulum  Chyli.  The  receptaculum  chyli. 
Divertic^ulum  Nuc^kii.     An  opening  on  each 
side  through  which  the  round  ligament  of  the 
uterus  passes. 

Diverticulum  Pharyn'gis.     Pharyngocele. 
Divisibil^ity.     The  property  which  all 
bodies  possess  of  being  separated  into  parts. 

Divul^sio.  In  Surgery,  a  rupture  or  lac- 
eration caused  by  external  violence. 

Divulsio  Uri^nce.  Urine  which  has  a  cloudy 
appearance. 

Diz''zmess.  Vertigo. 
Dotoereiner's  Lamp.  A  means  of  ob- 
taining an  instantaneous  light,  by  turning  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  gas  from  a  reservoir  upon 
spongy  platina,  by  which  the  metal  instantly 
becomes  red-hot  and  sets  fire  to  the  gas. 

Docima^sia.  From  6oiafia[,u,  to  examine. 
Applied  in  Mineralogy  to  the  art  of  examining 
minerals,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
metals,  &c.,  they  contain. 


Docimasia  Pulmo^nium.  The  examination 
of  the  respiratory  organs  of  a  new-bom  child 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  had 
breathed  after  birth. 

Docimas^tic  Art.  From  6oKi.iia[,u,  I 
prove.  The  art  of  assaying  minerals  or  ores, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
metal  they  contain. 

Doc^tor.  From  docMs,  learned.  A  title 
commonly  applied  to  practitionei-s  of  medicine 
and  dentistry,  but  properly  confined  to  one  who 
has  received  from  a  i-egularly  chartered  insti- 
tution or  college  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, or  dental  surgery.  The  power  for  con- 
ferring the  latter  degree  was  first  invested  in 
the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  an 
act  of  incorporation,  granted  in  1840,  and  con- 
ferred for  the  fii-st  time  at  the  first  annual  com- 
mencement of  that  institution,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1841. 

Doc^trine.  In  Medicine,  the  theory  or 
principles  of  any  medicinal  sect,  teacher,  or 
writer. 

Dodecadac'tyloil.     Duodenum. 
Dodecalied^ron.      A  solid  of  twelve 
sides ;  a  form  frequently  met  with  in  crystals. 

Dog'^inatistS.  From  doy/ia,  a  doctrine. 
A  set  of  ancient  physicians,  who  founded  their 
practice  upon  conclusions  drawn  from  certain 
theoretical  inferences. 

DoFerite.  A  trap  rock  composed  of  augite 
and  feldspar. 

DoFomite.     A  magnesian  limestone. 
Do^lor.     Pain. 

Dolor  Den' Hum.  Pain  in  the  teeth.  See 
Odontalgia. 

Donibe^ya  Tvir'pentiiie.  A  strong- 
scented  whitish  turpentine,  obtained  from  the 
Domheya  excelsa  of  Chili. 

Donovan's  Solu^tion.  Liquor  Arsenid 
et  Hydrargyri  lodidi.  Composed  of  iodide  of 
arsenic,  red  iodide  of  mercury,  and  water. 
Used  as  an  alterative  in  skin  diseases.  Dose  is 
from  gtt.  V  to  XX,  three  times  a  day,  in  water. 
Doron^icum.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Compositce.     * 

Doronicum  Germanicum.  Ar'nica  monta'na. 
Leopard's  bane. 

Dor^sad.     Toward  the  back. 
Dor^sal.     Dorsa'lis ;     from    dorsum.,    the 
back.     Relating  to  the  back,  or  the  back  of 
any  organ. 

Dorse.  A  fish  which  yields  some  por- 
tion of  the  cod-liver  oil.     The  Gadus  callarias. 
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Dor''so-Costa'lis.  The  serratus  posti- 
cus superior  muscle. 

Dorso-Supra  Acromial nus.  The  trapezius 
muscle. 

Dorso-Trachealia^ nus.  The  splenius  colli 
muscle. 

Dor^'Slim.  From  deorsum,  downward, 
because  it  may  be  bent  downward.  The  back. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  trunk.  The  verte- 
bral column.  The  back  of  any  part,  as  the 
dorsum  pedis,  back  of  the  foot ;  dorsum  manus, 
back  of  the  hand,  &c. 

Do^sage.  A  term  applied  in  Chemistry  to 
a  plan  of  analysis  in  which  the  reagent  is 
added  in  measured  quatities,  from  a  graduated 
tube,  to  a  measured  and  weighed  solution  of 
the  assay. 

Dose.  Dosis  ;  from  diSujii^  to  give.  The 
amount  of  medicine  to  be  given  at  one  time 
producing  a  desired  effect.  The  dose  for  an 
infant  one  year  old  should  not  be  more  than 
one-twelfth  part  of  a  dose  for  a  grown  pereon  ; 
for  a  child  three  years  of  age,  one-sixth  ;  for 
one  seven  years  old,  one-third ;  and  for  one  of 
twelve  years,  one-half  as  much  as  for  an  adult. 
Women  usually  require  smaller  doses  than 
men. 

Do^sis.     A  dose. 

Dos^sil.  In  Surgery,  a  pledget  of  lint 
made  up  in  a  cylindrical  form,  to  be  applied 
to  a  wound  or  bleeding  surface. 

Dotliineiiteri^tis.  From  dndirjv,  Sihoii, 
and  evref)oi>,  an  intestine.  Inflammation  and 
enlargement  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  and  Brun- 
ner,  and  supposed  by  Bretonneau  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  symptoms  which  constitute  a  large 
class  of  fevers. 

Double  Wedge.  An  instrument  invented  by 
Dr.  Elliott,  of  Montreal,  for  removing  an  arti- 
ficial crown  from  the  root  of  a  tooth  upon 
which  it  has  been  set. 

Doiiclie.  A  French  word  applied  in 
Therapeutics  to  a  dash  of  water,  or  other  fluids, 
upon  any  part  of  the  body.  A  stream  or  jet  of 
water  poured  on  the  body,  or  falling  from  a 
height  upon  a  part.  Douches  of  air  are  some- 
times used  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  by  mucus.  They  are  forced 
by  an  air-press. 

I>Ouleur.     Pain. 

Douleur  des  Dents.  Pain  in  the  teeth.  See 
Odontalgia. 

Dover's  Powder.  PuMs  ipecacuanhce 
compositus,  or  et  opii.  Powder  of  ipecacuanha, 
opium  and  sulphate  of  potassa.     Take  of  ipe- 


cacuanha, in  fine  powder,  opium,  dried  and  in 
fine  powder,  each  sixty  grains ;  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa, a  troy  ounce.  Hub  them  together  into  a 
very  fine  powder.  Diaphoretic.  Dose,  gr.  v  to 
gr.  xij.  Ten  grains  at  bedtime  is  a  useful  remedy 
in  inflammation  of  the  peridental  membrane. 

Do'Wel.  The  piece  of  wood  or  metal 
uniting  an  artificial  crown  to  the  root  of  a 
natural  tooth. 

Dracse^iia.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Smilacece. 

Dracaena  Dra^co.  The  dragon  tree.  The 
inspissated  juice  constitutes  the  purest  variety 
of  dragon's  blood. 

Drachm.  Drachma.  An  eighth  of  an 
apothecaries'  ounce,  or  60  grains,  or  3.8 
grammes,  also,  the  yg  part  of  the  avoirdupois 
ounce,  equal  to  27.34  grains. 

Drachm,  Fluid.  The  eighth  part  of  a 
fluid  ounce,  equal  to  60  minims. 

Dra^cine.  A  precipitate  obtained  from 
a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  dragon's 
blood. 

Draco  Mitigatus.  Calomel ;  protochloride  of 
mercury. 

Draco^iiis  Sail^g'uis.     Dragon's  blood. 

Dragacail^tha.  Dragantgum.  Dragan- 
tin.     Tragacanth  gum. 

Drag"an''tiii.  A  mucilage  obtained  from 
gum  tragacanth. 

Drag'^on.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus 
of  saurian  reptiles ;  also,  of  certain  plants  of 
the  genus  Dracontium.  Also,  applied  to  cata- 
ract or  opaque  spots  on  the  cornea. 

Dragon's  8 hod.  Sanguis  dracnnis.  A  con- 
crete, resinous  substance,  of  a  blood-red  color, 
used  in  varnishes,  and  sometimes  in  denti- 
frices. 

DraS^tic.  Dras'ticus  ;  cenotic  ;  from  dpau, 
I  operate  strongly.  Generally  applied  to  pur- 
gatives which  operate  powerfully. 

Drailg"ht.  In  Therapeutics,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fluid  medicines  for  a  dose. 

Draw-Bench.  A  bench  for  drawing 
wire,  so  constructed  as  to  confine  a  wire  plate 
at  one  end,  with  a  roller  and  windlass  at  the 
other  for  drawing  the  Avire  through  the  plate. 
It  is  used  in  the  mechanical  laboratory  of  the 
dentist. 

Drawer,  Gold.  For  use  in  the  Dental 
Laboratory  to  collect  gold  scraps  and  filings. 
Two  feet  long,  18  inches  wide,  6  inches  deep, 
with  the  front  cut  out  in  a  half-circle.  In  it  a 
gold-pan  14x10  and  11  inches  deep,  with  top 
depressed  in  the  centre,  and  perforated  with 
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small  holes,  for  the  filings  to  pass  through. 
Haskell. 

DreaiTl.  Somnium.  Imaginary  transac- 
tions which  occupy  the  mind  during  sleep. 

Dreg's.     Feculence. 

I>resS''mg".  The  proper  application  of 
bandages,  plasters,  and  apparatus  to  a  diseased 
part. 

Dress^ing'S.  The  bandages,  plasters, 
and  apparatus  used  in  dressing  a  diseased 
part. 

Drill.  A  small  steel  instrument,  either 
with  a  flat  point  or  a  burr  at  the  end,  some- 
times used  by  dentists  in  the  removal  of  caries 
from  a  tooth  preparatory  to  filling,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Drill- Bow.  A  bow  and  string  for  rotating  a 
drill-stock,  which  it  does  by  passing  the  string 
around  it,  and  moving  it  backward  and  for- 
ward. An  obsolete  instrument  in  dental  prac- 
tice. 

Drill,  Burr.  An  instrument  used  in  Dental 
Surgery  for  the  removal  of  caries  of  tlie  teeth, 
and  enlarging  the  canal  in  the  root  of  a  tooth 
preparatory  to  the  application  of  an  artificial 
crown.  It  consists  of  a  small  steel  stem  at- 
tached to  a  handle,  or  so  constructed  as  to  be 
introduced  into  a  socket-handle  or  socket  of  a 
drill-stock,  or  the  "  hand-piece "  of  the  dental 
engine,  with  a  bulb  at  the  other  extremity, 
having  a  surface  like  that  of  a  coarse  single- 
cut  file. 

Drill,  Flat.  A  small  steel  stem,  fitted  to  a 
socket  in  a  handle  or  drill-stock,  with  the  other 
extremity  flattened  and  presenting  a  sharp,  tri- 
angular-shaped point. 

Drill,  Retaining-pit  and  Fissure.  An  instru- 
ment for  making  retainiug-pits  in  both  cavities 
for  the  retention  of  the  filling  material  and 
for  opening  enamel  fissures  in  molar  teeth. 

Drill-Stock.  An  instrument  for  holding  and 
turning  a  drill,  moved  either  with  the  thumb 
and  finger  or  with  a  handle. 

Drink.  Every  liquid  introduced  into  the 
stomach  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  thirst, 
diluting  the  alimentary  mass,  and  repairing 
the  losses  which  the  fluids  of  the  body  are 
CMistantly  experiencing. 

Driv^elling.  An  involuntary  flow  of 
saliva  from  the  mouth,  as  in  infancy,  old  age, 
and  in  idiots. 

Drop.  Gutta.  So  much  of  any  liquid  as 
coheres  together  when  poured  slowly  from  a 
vessel.  It  varies,  however,  in  volume  and 
weight,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid 


and  the  size  of  the  orifice  or  mouth  of  the  ves- 
sel from  which  it  is  poured.  In  Pharmacy  it  is 
generally  estimated  at  one  grain. 

Drop  Tube.  An  appliance  designed  to  accom- 
pany the  dental  engine  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  disk  or  burr-drill  wet ;  a  sponge  is 
also  attached  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing 
the  disk. 

Drop  Tube,  Dentists'.  A  glass  tube  of  the 
form  of  a  dental  syringe,  with  a  rubber  bulb 
at  the  end  for  the  convenient  application  of 
liquid  preparations  to  the  teeth,  or  in  mixing 
plastic  filling  material. 

Drops.     Certain  liquid  medicines. 

Drops,  Anodyne.  A  solution  of  acetate  of 
morphia. 

Drop^sical.     Affected  with  dropsy. 

Drop^Sy.  From  v6up,  water,  and  uip,  the 
look  or  aspect.  An  effusion  of  serum  into  the 
cellular  tissue  or  into  any  of  the  natural  cavi- 
ties of  the  body.  It  is  designated  according 
to  the  part  affected  by  it.    See  Hydrops. 

Drop^sy,  Cardiac.  Hy^drops  CaixWacus. 
Dropsy  from  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Dropsy,  Fi^brinous.  Dropsy  in  which  the 
effused  blood  contains  fibrin. 

Dropsy,  General.     Anasarca. 

Dropsy,  Hepa¥ic.  Hy^drops  hepat'icus.  Drop- 
sy from  diseases  of  the  liver. 

Dropsy  of  the  Belly.     See  Ascites. 

Dropsy  of  the  Cellular  Membrane.  See  Ana- 
sarca, Hydrothorax,  &c. 

Dropsy  of  the  Chest.     Hydrothorax. 

Dropsy  of  the  Eye.     Hydrophthalmia. 

Dropsy  of  the  Pericardium.  Hydropericar- 
dium. 

Dropsy  of  the  Skin.     Anasarca. 

Dropsy  of  the  Spine.     Hydrorachitis. 

Dropsy  of  the  Testicles.     Hydrocele. 

Dropsy  of  the  Uterus.     Hydrometra. 

Dropsy,  Renal.  Hy^drops  rena^lis.  Dropsy 
from  disease  of  the  kidney. 

Drug'.     A  simple  medicine. 

Drug'^g'ist.     One  who  sells  drugs. 

Drum  of  tlie  Ear.     The  tympanum. 

Druiniiie.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from 
the  plant  Euphorbia  Drummondi.  A  tincture  is 
made  with  rectified  spirit,  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Drumine  is  said  to  have 
properties  similar  to  cocaine  as  a  local  anaes- 
thetic. 

It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  freely  soluble  in 
chloroform  and  water.  It  is  a  narcotic  poison, 
but  3  grains  injected  subcutaneously  only  pro- 
duced local  anaesthesia. 
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Drunk^eniiess.  Intoxication ;  inebriety. 
The  habitual  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is 
attended  by  loss  of  appetite,  restlessness,  trem- 
ulous motion,  delirium  tremens,  etc. 

Dry  Cupping-.  The  application  of  the 
cupping-glass  without  previous  scarification. 

Dry  Pile.  A  galvanic  apparatus,  with  paira 
of  metallic  plates,  separated  by  layers  of  farin- 
aceous paste  mixed  with  common  salt. 

DuaFity.  The  quality  of  being  double. 
Applied  in  Physiology  to  a  theory  that  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  distinct  and  inde- 
jjeudent  organs.  This  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Duality  of  the  Mind,  as  if  each  individual 
actually  possessed  two  distinct  minds. 

Duct.  Ductus.  A  canal.  A  tube  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  fluids  of  the  body. 

Ductil^ity.  From  duco,  I  draw.  A 
])roperty  possessed  by  certain  bodies,  which 
enables  them  to  be  drawn  out,  or  elongated, 
without  causing  any  interruption  in  their  con- 
stituent particles.  A  quality  somewhat  allied 
to  but  distinct  from  malleability.  According  to 
Makins,  seven  grains  of  platinum  have  been 
drawn  into  a  mile's  length  of  wire. 

Duc^tor.     Director. 

Ducts,  Bil^iary.  The  ductus  communis 
choledochus.    The  cystic  and  the  hepatic  ducts. 

Ducts  of  Bellini.  The  urinary  canals  of  the 
kidneys. 

Ductus  Aquosi,     The  lymphatics. 

Ductus  Arterio^sus.  Canalis  arteriosus.  The 
arterial  tube  which  forms  a  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the 
aorta  of  the  foetus.  It  becomes  obliterated 
after  birth. 

Ductus  Au^ris  Palati'nus.  The  Eustachian 
tube. 

Ductus  Bartholinian^us.  Duct  of  Bartholin. 
From  Bartholin,  its  discoverer.  The  duct  of 
the  sublingual  gland. 

Ductus  Bellin^iani.     Uriniferous  tubes. 

Ductus  Bil^iaris.     Biliary  duct. 

Ductus  Commu^nis  Choled'ochus.  The  com- 
mon excretory  duct  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder. 

Ductus  Cys'ticus.     The  cystic  duct. 

Ductus  Ejaculate^ rius.  A  duct  within  the 
prostate  gland,  opening  into  the  urethra. 

Ductus  Excreto^rius.     An  excretory  duct. 

Ductus  Hepaficus.     The  hepatic  duct. 

Duc^tus  Hydrobleph'ari.  Ductus  hygrophthal- 
mici.     The  Meibomian  glands. 

Ductus  Inciso'rius.  A  small  canal  leading 
from  the  foramen  incisivum  into  the  cavity  of 
the  nares. 


Ductus  Lachryma^lis.     The  lachrymal  duct. 

Ductus  Lactiferi.  The  excretory  ducts  of 
the  glandular  substance  of  the  female  breasts. 

Ductus  Nasa'lis.  The  ducts  which  convey 
the  tears  from  the  lachrymal  sac  to  the  nose. 

Ductus  Omphalo  Mesenter'icus.  Duct  lead- 
ing from  the  umbilical  vesicle  to  the  intestine 
in  the  human  ovum,  and  becoming  afterwards 
a  constituent  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

Ductus  Pancreaficus.     The  pancreatic  duct. 

Ductus  Roriferus.     Thoracic  duct. 

Ductus  Saliva' lis  Inferior,  Ductus  Wharton- 
ianus.    The  excretory  duct  of  the  submaxillary 


Ductus  SalivaHis  Superior.  Ductus  Stenonius. 
The  excretory  duct  of  the  parotid  gland,  which 
opens  into  the  mouth  opposite  the  upper 
second  inolar  tooth. 

Ductus  Steno^nis.  The  Stenonian  or  parotid 
duct. 

Ductus  Thorac^icus.     Thoracic  duct. 

Ductus  Umbilica^lis.     Umbilical  cord. 

Ductus  Urinae.     The  ureter. 

Ductus  Veno^sus.  Canalis  venosus.  A  venous 
canal,  forming  in  the  foetus  a  communication 
between  the  umbilical  and  left  hepatic  veins. 
It  becomes  obliterated  after  birth. 

Ductus  Whartonian^ us.  Called  so  after  the 
name  of  its  discoverer.  The  excretory  duct 
of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Ductus  Wirtsungi.     The  Pancreatic  duct. 

Dulcedo  Saturni.     White  lead. 

Dulcedo  Sputorum.  A  term  applied  by  Frank 
to  that  form  of  ptyalism  in  which  the  saliva 
has  a  sweetish  or  mawkish  taste. 

Dulcifica^tion.  Duldficaiio ;  from 
dulcis,  sweet,  a.ndfacio,  to  make.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  act  of  mixing  mineral  acids  with 
alcohol  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  their 
caustic  and  corrosive  properties. 

Duiliasine^.  An  empyreumatic  oil  ob- 
tained by  rectifying  acetone  derived  from  the 
acetates. 

Duinb^ness.  Aphonia.  Inability  to  utter 
articulate  sounds. 

Du^niose.     Bushy. 

Duodenitis.  Infiammation  of  the  duo- 
denum. 

Duode^nuni.  From  duodeni,  twelve,  so 
called  because  it  was  supposed  it  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers.  The  first 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Duo-Ster^nal.  A  name  given  by  Beclard 
to  the  second  bone  of  the  sternum. 

Du^plicature.  DupUcatura;  irom  duplex, 
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double,  twofold.  In  Anatomy,  a  reflexion  of  a 
membrane  upon  itself. 

Du^ra  Master.  Dura  meninx;  from 
durus,  hard.  A  thick,  semi-transparent,  sero- 
fibrous membrane,  of  a  pearly-white  color, 
which  invests  the  brain,  lines  the  cranium, 
and  continues  on  the  spinal  marrow. 

Dutch  Gold.     An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 

Dutch  Mineral.  Copper  beaten  out  into  very 
thin  leaves. 

Dwale.  The  deadly  nightshade.  See 
Atropa  Belladonna. 

Dwarf.  Nanus.  An  animal  or  plant 
whose  average  height  is  greatly  inferior  to  the 
species  to  which  it  belongs. 

Dyes.  Coloring  matters  obtained  from 
vegetable  substance. 

Dynam^ic.  Dynamkus ;  from  dwa/xtc, 
strength,  power.  In  Biology,  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  vital  forces,  increased  action  or 
force,  and  used  in  contradistinction  to  adynamic. 
In  Pathology,  synonymous  with  sthenic. 

Dynani^ics.  The  science  of  motion  ;  .or 
a  treatise  on  the  laws  and  results  of  motion. 

Dy^namis.    A  power  or  faculty. 

Dynamo.  A  machine  consisting  of  a  coil 
of  wire  containing  wrought-iron  cores,  which 
is  placed  before  a  permanent  magnet.  The 
rapid  rotation  of  the  coil  generates  powerful 
currents  of  electricity.  Such  machines  are 
used  for  electric  lighting  and  heating.  By 
reversing  the  arrangement  and  leading  a  cur- 
rent into  the  coils  of  wire,  a  rotation  is  caused, 
establishing  a  principle  upon  which  is  based 
the  dental  electric  motors  for  rotating  drills, 
burs,  and  giving  motion  to  pluggers. 

Dynamo-electricity.  The  electricity 
generated  by  the  use  of  dynamos. 

Dynamo^gxapll.  An  instrument  to  re- 
cord muscular  strength. 

Dynamomi^eter.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  comparative  muscular  power  of 
man  and  animals,  or  of  man  or  animals  at 
different  periods,  and  in  diiferent  conditions. 

Dys.  From  6nc,  difficult,  faulty.  Used  as 
a  prefix,  and  often  signifying  painful ;  in 
ordinary  cases  it  implies  negation,  as  dysecoia, 
want  of  hearing. 

Dyssestlic'sia.  From  6vr,  with  difiiculty, 
and  aia^avo/iat,  1  feel,  diminished  sensibility, 
or  abolition  of  the  senses. 

Dysaesthe^siae.  A  term,  used  to  desig- 
nate an  order  of  diseases,  characterized  by  an 
impairment  or  extension  of  one  or  all  of  the 
senses. 


Dysanag^0^g"0S.  Difficulty  of  expecto- 
ration on  account  of  viscidity  of  the  sputa. 

Dysannarrlioplie^sis.      Diminished 
absorption. 

Dyscatabro^sis.     Difficult  deglutition. 

Dyscatapo'sis.  Difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing liquids. 

Dysche^zia.  Difficult  and  painful  defe- 
cation. 

Dyscliroe^a.  From  6vg  and  xpotn,  color. 
Morbid  change  in  the  color  of  the  skin. 

Dyscine^sia.  From  6vc,  with  difficulty, 
and  lavEu,  I  move.  Loss  or  difficulty  of  mo- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  rheumatism  or,  pa- 
ralysis. 

DyscopliO^sis.  From  6vq,  with  difficul- 
ty, and  KO(pou,  I  am  deaf.  Impairment  of  the 
sense  of  hearing. 

Dysco^ria.  From  6vg,  and  Kop?],  the 
pupil.     Irregularity  of  the  pupil. 

Dyscra^sia.  From  6vq,  and  upaaiQ,  tem- 
perament. A  bad  temperament  or  habit  of  body. 

Dyseacoe^a.  From  6vq,  and  aiioT],  hear- 
ing.    Deafness ;  hard  of  hearing. 

Dyseme^sia.  Painful  and  ineffectual 
efforts  at  vomiting. 

Dys^entery.  Dysenteria  ;  from  Svc,  with 
difficulty,  and  evTspov,  intestine.  Bloody  flux, 
diarrhoea  attended  by  excretion  of  blood.  In- 
flammation of  the  large  intestines,  fever,  and 
painful  tenesmus.  The  stools  are  mostly 
mucous,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  and 
mixed  with  hard  substances  called  scybala. 

Dysepulot^ic.  Dyseimlotus ;  from  6vc, 
and  envloij,  to  cicatrize.  Applied  in  Pathology 
to  ulcers  difficult  to  be  healed. 

Dysg'ene'sia.  From  Svg  and  yeveaic, 
generation.  Lesion  of  the  functions  or  organs 
of  generation. 

DySg^eu^sia.  From  Svg  and  jevacg,  taste. 
A  morbid  condition,  or  impairment,  of  the 
sense  of  taste. 

Dyshse'mia.  From  6vc  and  ai/na,  blood. 
Depraved  condition  of  the  bl  ood. 

Dysliaemorrhoe^a.  From  Svc,  with 
difficulty,  ac/ua,  blood,  and  peu,  to  flow.  Diffi- 
culty in  the  flow  of  blood.  Difficulty  in  the 
hemorrhoidal  flux.  Also,  symptoms  caused  by 
its  diminution  or  suppression. 

Dysliaph^ia.  From  6vg  and  afTj,  touch. 
Impairment  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

Dyslii^clria.  From  Svg  and  idpug,  sweat. 
Morbid  condition  of  the  perspiration. 

Dysla''lia.  From  rfvf,  and  A.a?ua,  speech. 
Difficult  or  indistinct  articulation  of  words. 
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Dy  sly ''sin.  A  resin  obtained  by  decom- 
posing choloidic  acid  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  alcohol. 

Dysmase^sis.  From  6vc,  and  /uaanmg, 
mastication.     Difficult  mastication. 

DyKsmeiiorrhoe^a.  From  Svc,  and  jur^vop- 
poia,  the  menses.  Difficult,  or  retarded  men- 
struation. Catamenia  passed  with  great  local 
pain,  and  sometimes  with  a  membranous  dis- 
charge. 

Dysmne^sia.  From  6vg,  bad,  and  fivTjGtg, 
memory.     Impaired  or  defective  memory. 

Dyso'dia.  Avaudm,  fetor.  Diseases  at- 
tended with  fetid  emanations. 

Dysoclonti'asis.  From  Svc,  with 
difficulty,  and  oduvnaaig,  dentition.  Difficult 
dentition. 

Dysoestlie^sia.      Diminished   sensation. 

Dyso'pia.  From  6vc,  with  difficulty,  and 
oKTofiai,  I  see.  Defective  vision.  Inability  to 
see  except  in  an  oblique  direction. 

Dysorex''ia.  From  6vg,  with  difficulty, 
and  ofte^tgj  appetite.     Depraved  appetite. 

Dysos^mia.  From  6vi,  with  difficulty, 
and  oafir/,  smell.  Diminished  sense  of  smell. 
Unpleasant  fetid  odor. 

Dysosphre'sia.  From  6vc,  with  diffi- 
culty, and  oocppTjaig^  the  sense  of  smell.  An 
impaired  condition  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

DySOSto^sis.  From  rf))f,  and  oureav,  a 
bone.  A  faulty  conformation,  or  diseased 
condition  of  bone. 

Dyspep^sia.  From  Svg,  with  difficulty, 
and  7i-£7rrw,  I  concoct.  Indigestion.  Weak  or 
impaired  digestion  ;  a  disease  consisting,  usu- 
ally, of  a  want  of  appetite,  eructations,  pyrosis, 
a  painful  burning  sensation  and  transient  dis- 
tension in  the  region  of  the  stomach  ;  some- 
times accompanied  by  flatulence  and  frequently 


by  constipation  of  the  bowels  or  diarrhoea, 
together  with  a  long  train  of  nervous 
symptoms  and  other  disagreeable  concomi- 
tants. 

Dyspha^gia.  From  ^dc,  with  difficulty, 
and  ^a^w,  I  eat.  Difficult  or  impeded  degluti- 
tion. 

Dysphagia  Constric'ta.  Dysphagia  pharyngea; 
dysphagia  a^ophagea.  Stricture  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, or  pharynx. 

Dysplio^iila.  From  Svg,  and  0&w7,  the 
voice.  Alteration  in  the  state  of  the  voice; 
difficulty  in  the  production  and  articulation  of 
sounds. 

Dyspho^ria.  From  dvc,  and  (pnpeu,  to 
bear.  The  restlessness  and  anxiety  which  ac- 
company many  diseases. 

Dyspnoe^a.  From  rfi'C,  with  difficulty, 
and  TTfew,  I  breathe.  Difficult  respiration  ; 
shortness  of  breath. 

Dyspncea  Convuls^iva.    Asthma. 

Dysthet'ica.  From  6va-i)ETLKa,  a  bad 
state  of  body.     A  bad  habit  of  body. 

Dystliym''ia.  From  ^vg,  -svith  difficulty 
and  i^vfiog,  mind.  Despondency  of  mind. 
Melancholy. 

DystO''chia.  Dystochia;  from  Svg,  and 
TOKog,  accouchement.     Difficult  parturition. 

Dystoecllia'sis.  From  dug,  and  aroixog, 
order.     A  vicious  disposition  of  the  eyelashes. 

Dystoil^ia.  From  6vg^  and  rovog,  tone. 
Morbid  condition  of  the  tone  of  a  tissue  or 


From  (Ji'f,  difficult,  and 
Impei'fect  or  faulty  nour- 


Dystropli^ia. 

Tpo(j>ri^  nourishment, 
ishment. 

Dysu^ria.     From  iSvg,  with  difficulty,  and 
ovpov^  urine.     Difficulty  of  voiding  the  urine, 

DyS''ury.     The  same  as  Dysuria. 


E. 


E,  or  Ex.  Latin  particle  signifying  out, 
or  out  of. 

E.  M.  F.  Abbreviation  for  Electromo- 
tive Force  in  Electrotherapeutics. 

Ext.     Abbreviation  for  extractum. 

Ear.  Auris,  The  organ  of  hearing,  which 
is  divided  into  external,  comprehending  the  au- 
ricle and  meatus  auditorius  exteruus ;  middle, 
which  includes  the  tympanum  and  its  connec- 
tions; and  the  internal,  which  includes  the 
semicircular  canals,  cochlea,  vestibule  and 
whole  labyrinth. 


Ear,  Inflammation  of.    Otitis. 

Ear-Trumpet,  An  instrument  used  by  per- 
sons partially  deaf  for  collecting  and  increas- 
ing the  intensity  of  sound. 

Ear- Wax.     Cerumen  aurium. 

Earache.    Otalgia. 

Earth.  In  Chemistry,  the  earths  are  cer- 
tain metallic  oxides,  of  which  there  are  nine, 
namely,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  alu- 
mina, glucina,  zirconia,  yttria  and  thorina. 

Earth,  Aluminous.     Alumina  or  clay. 

Earth,    Bolar.      Argillaceous    earth    of    a 
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pale,  but  bright-red  color.  See  Bole,  Arme- 
nian. 

Earih  Closet,  An  arrangement  by  which 
the  deodorizing  properties  of  dry  earth  are 
made  use  of  in  destroying  the  odor  of  faeces. 
Used  in  the  sick-room  more  especially. 

Earth,  Fuller's.     Cimolia  purpurescens. 

Earth,  Heavy.     Baryta. 

Earth,  Japan.    See  Acacia  Catechu. 

Earth  of  Bones.     Phosphate  of  lime. 

Earths,  Absoi-bent.  Earths  with  the 
property  of  neutralizing  acids,  as  magnesis, 
chalk,  &c. 

Eaii.     The  French  name  for  water. 

Eau  de  Cologne.  Cologne  water ;  a  perfume 
made  of  alcohol  and  essential  oils,  originally 
prepared  at  Cologne.  Often  used  in  headache, 
fever,  as  an  evaporating  lotion,  &c. 

Eau  de  Luce.    Succinated  spirit  of  ammonia. 

Eau  de  Vie.     Brandy. 

Ebe'num.     Ebe^nus.    Ebony. 

Eb^lanin  or  Eb'lauine.  Pyroxanthin, 
a  substance  obtained  from  raw  pyroxylic  spirit. 

Ebri^ety.  Ebrietas;  from  ebrius,  intoxi- 
cated.    Intoxication  by  spirituous  liquors. 

Ebulli^tion.  EbuUitio;  from  ebulUre,  to 
boil.  The  motion  of  a  liquid  by  which  it 
gives  off'  bubbles  of  vapor,  produced  by  heat 
or  fermentation.     Boiling. 

Ebur.     Ivory. 

Eber  Ustum  Nigrum.     Ivory  black. 

Ebui'^nated.  From  ebur,  ivory.  A  term 
applied  to  dentine  in  which  the  dentinal  tu- 
buli  have  been  oblitei-ated  by  calcareous  de- 
posit within  their  walls. 

Ebiirua^tion.  From  ebur,  ivory.  The 
increase  of  the  earthy  constituents  of  bone, 
resulting  in  greater  size  and  density. 

Eburiiittca^tion.  Ebumatio  ;  from  ebur, 
ivory,  and  j?o,  to  be  made.  An  incrustation  of 
the  articular  surfaces  of  bones  with  phosphate 
of  lime,  which  gives  them  the  hardness  and 
whiteness  of  ivory.  It  attends  the  latter  stage 
of  rachitis. 

Ecbo^lic.  From  sn^alCku,  to  expel.  In 
Materia  Medlca,  medicines  calculated  to  facili- 
tate the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  in  difficult  par- 
turition, or  to  cause  abortion. 

Eccathar^ticvis.     Cathartic. 

Eccen^tric.  Away  from  the  centre  ;  ir- 
regular; odd. 

Eccephalo^sis.     Cephalotomy. 

Ecchely^sis.     Expectoration. 

Eccblo^ma.     An  extract. 

Ec^cbyma.     Eczema. 


Ecchymo^nia.  From  ek,  out  of,  and 
XVfJ-og,  juice.     Ecchymosis. 

Ecchymoma   Anterio'sum.     False   aneurism, 

Ecchymo^sis.  From  e/cjvw,  to  pour  out. 
A  black  or  blue  spot  occasioned  by  an  extrava- 
sation of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue  from  a 
contusion.  A  bruise.  Spontaneous  effiisions 
occurring  from  disease  or  after  death  are  called 
sugg  illations. 

Ecchy^sis.     Efflision. 

Eccll^sis.     A  luxation. 

Eccondro'ina.  Eccondrom.  From  e«, 
and  x^vdpog,  cartilage.  A  tumor  originating 
in  cartilage. 

Ec^cope.  Excision  of  any  part;  also,  a 
perpendicular  division  of  the  cranium  by  a 
cutting  instrument. 

Eccopro^sis.  From  ek,  and  Korrpog,  ex- 
crement.    Defecation. 

Eccoprot^ic.  Eceoproticus  ;  from  ek,  and 
Koirpog,  excrement.  Laxatives  which  simply 
remove  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Eccrinol''og"y.  Eccrinolog^ia ;  from  ek- 
Kpcpo),  I  separate,  and  /^oyog,  a  discourse.  A 
treatise  on  the  secretions. 

Ec^crisis.     Excretion  of  any  kind. 

Ecciit^ica.  Diseases  of  the  excernent 
function.  Also  medicines  that  act  on  the 
secretions. 

Eccye^sis.  From  ek,  and  kvijolc,  gravidity. 
Extra-uterine  foetation. 

Eccylio^sis.  From  ek,  and  kv7uelv,  to  turn 
round.  A  disease  of  evolution  or  develop- 
ment. 

Ecdemic.  From  EKdn^og,  away  from 
home.  Disease  originating  in  a  distant  locality, 

Ec^dora.  From  ek,  and  dspu,  I  flay. 
Excoriation,  especially  of  the  ui-ethra. 

Ecdo^rius.     That  which  excoriates.  , 

Ec^dysis.     Moulting.     Desquamation. 

Ecbetro^sis.     White  bryony. 

Ecliinococ^cus.  From  ea'"^"?,  a  spine, 
and  KOKKog,  a  cyst.  A  genus  of  Hydatids  or 
cystic  Entozoons ;  one  of  the  species  is  said  by 
Eudolphi  to  infest  the  human  subject. 

EchinopthaFniia.  From  £;t:"'"r,  a 
hedge-hog,  and  of&aAfxia,  an  inflammation  of 
the  eye.  Inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  char- 
acterized by  projection  of  the  eyelashes. 

Echinorhyn^cus.  From  sxtvog,  a  hedge-  - 
hog,  and  poyx"?,  a  beak.  A  genus  of  intestinal 
worms  of  the  order  Acanthocephalice.     One  spe- 
cies, the  eehincyrhyneus  bicornL%  has  been  found 
in  the  human  subject. 

Eclamp^sia.   From  EK?M/x\l>cg,  vivid  light. 
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A  term  applied  in  Pathology  to  tlie  appearance 
of  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  occurring 
in  some  diseases ;  also  to  the  epileptic  convul- 
sions of  children  and  to  puerperal  convulsions. 
Eclampsia  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
active  and  prolific  of  the  nervous  diseases 
affecting  the  development  of  the  teeth,  owing 
to  the  close  connection  of  the  nervous  system 
and  nervous  tissue  to  the  teeth. 

Eclec^tic.  Edecticus ;  from  eKXeyu,  I 
select.  A  class  of  physicians  who  select  from 
all  sects  in  medicine. 

Ecleg'^nia.  From  eKkeixu,  to  lick.  A 
pharmaceutical  preparation  of  a  soft  consist- 
ence and  a  sweet  flavor ;  a  linctus. 

Ec'lysis.  Exsolulio  ;  from  ekIvu,  I  loosen. 
Faintness ;  prostration  of  strength. 

Econ-'oniy.  From  otKia,  a  house,  and 
vEjiOj  I  rule.  In  Animal  Physiology  the  assem- 
blage of  laws  which  govern  the  organization  of 
animals. 

Ecplily^'sis.  Vesicular  eruption.  A  ge- 
neric term,  including  herpes,  eczema,  pompholyz 
and  rupia. 

Ecphrac^tic.  EcphractVcus ;  from  ek- 
(bpaaau,  to  remove  obstructions.     Deobstruent. 

Ecpliro^uia.     Insanity ;  melancholy. 

Ecpliy^liia.  A  cutaneous  excrescence, 
as  a  wart,  corn,  physconia,  &c. 

Ecpliyse^sis.  From  EK<pvGau,  to  blow. 
Hurried  respiration,  as  of  a  person  out  of 
breath. 

Ec^pliysis.     Apophysis. 

EcpieS''ina.  From  ekttie^u,  I  press  out. 
In  Surgery,  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  with  depres- 
sion of  the  bone. 

Ecpies^inos.  From  ekttie^u,  I  press  out. 
Protrusion  of  the  eye  from  an  afilux  of  humors 
without  increase  of  its  volume. 

Ec^plixis.     A  stupor  from  fright. 

Ecpto-'llia.  Ecpto''sis.  A  falling  down  of 
any  part ;  applied  to  luxations,  expulsion  of  the 
secundines,  falling  ofl"  of  gangrenous  parts, 
scrotal  hernia,  and  prolapsus  uteri. 

Ecpyc^tica.     See  Incrassantia. 

Ecpye^ma.  From  ek,  out  of,  and  Trwr, 
pus.  Suppuration ;  an  abscess ;  a  collection  of 
pus. 

Ecpye^'sis.  Ecpye'^ma.  From  eicrrveu,  to 
suppurate.  A  generic  term  for  suppurative 
diseases  of  the  skin. 

Ecpye^tic.  Suppurative ;  promoting  sup- 
puration. 

Ecraseur.  [Fr.]  From  ecraser,  to  crush. 
A  loop  of  steel  chain  tightened  by  a  screw, 
14 


used  for  removing  piles,  polypi,  or  malignant 
growths. 

Ecreg"^ma.  In  Pathology,  a  segment  or 
rough  fragment.     Also,  an  eruption  or  pustule. 

Ecrex^is.  Eupture ;  laceration,  especially 
of  the  vulva  or  womb. 

Ecrhytll^mos.  From  ek,  out  of,  and 
pv&linq,  rhythm,  irregular.  In  Pathology,  irreg- 
ular pulse. 

Ec^rysis.  Ecroe.  From  ekpem,  I  run  from. 
A  discharge. 

Ecsarco'ma.  From  ek,  out  of,  and  aap^^ 
flesh.     A  fleshy  excrescence,  or  sarcoma. 

Ec^Stasis.  From  i^iara/im,  I  am  beside 
myself.  An  ecstasy.  A  total  suspension  of 
sensibility  and  voluntary  movements,  with  re- 
tarded vital  action. 

Ec^stacy.    Ecstasis. 

Ecstat^ic  Trance.    Catalepsy. 

Ec'tasis.  Extension  ;  expansion ;  disten- 
sion or  dilatation  of  a  part. 

Ec^tasi's  rr/d/'s.  That  expansion  of  the  iris 
which  occasions  diminution  of  the  pupil. 

Ectex^is.     Emaciation.     Colliquation. 

Ectlilim^ma.  Chafing  or  excoriation 
produced  by  external  violence. 

Ec^tliyma.  From  EKd-vu,  I  break  out,  as 
heat,  &c.  A  cutaneous  eruption  of  large, 
round,  and  distinct  pustules,  inflamed  at  their 
base.  They  are  seldom  numerous,  and  appear 
most  frequently  upon  the  extremities,  neck, 
and  shoulders.  Three  species  are  noticed, 
namely,  ecthyma  vulgare,  ecthyma  infantile,  and 
ecthyma  luridum. 

Ectillot^icus.  Having  power  to  pull  out. 
Applied  to  that  which  eradicates  corns  or  hairs, 
as  a  depilatory. 

Ec^toblast.  From  EKTrK;^  without,  and 
BAftcj-of ,  a  germ.     The  envelope  of  a  cell. 

Ec^toderni.     See  Blastoderm. 

Ecto^mia.  Excision ;  amputation  of  any 
part. 

Ectop^ia.  From  ektokoc,  out  of  place. 
Morbid  displacement  of  any  part ;  luxation. 

Ectopia  A^ni.     Prolapsus  ani. 

Ectopia  Cor'dis.  Displacement  or  unnatural 
position  of  the  heart. 

EctOZO^on.  Ectozo^a.  Ektoc,  without, 
and  i^uov,  an  animal.  Parasite  insects,  as  lice, 
that  infest  the  surface  of  the  body,  difiering 
from  enlozoa,  found  within  the  body. 

Ectriin^ina.  In  Pathology,  ulceration  of 
the  skin,  especially  of  those  parts  of  the  body 
in  contact  with  the  bed  after  long  confinement. 

Ectro'pium.    Ectrop^ion.    From  ektoettu, 
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To  avert.  Eversion  of  the  eyelids,  so  that  the 
inner  surface  is  turned  out. 

Ectro^sis.  Ectro'ma.  Miscarriage ;  abor- 
tion. 

>.  Ectrot^ic.  That  which  is  calculated  to 
cause  abortion.  Applied,  also,  to  the  treatment 
of  disease,  or  that  line  of  treatment  which 
destroys  at  once  the  morbid  action,  without 
giving  it  a  chance  to  involve  the  economy. 

Ec^zema.  From  f /fCf'-',  I  boil  out.  Heat ; 
eruption.  An  eruption  of  small  vesicles  thickly 
crowded  together,  on  the  skin  or  mucous  sur- 
faces, and  usually  attended  with  the  discharge 
of  serum. 

Eczema  Mercuria^/e,  Eczema  rubrum.  Ec- 
zema caused  by  the  irritation  of  mercury. 

Eczema  of  the  Face.  This  sometimes  occurs 
in  advanced  age,  and  in  young  children ;  called 
crusta  lacfea,  and  porrigo  larvalis. 

Ec'zema  of  the  Scalp.  Ec'zema  CapHiis. 
Scald  head.  It  occurs  during  dentition,  and 
also  afterwards,  and  the  discharge  is  very  pro- 
fuse. After  a  time,  the  secretion  dries  into 
crusts  and  mats  the  hair  into  small  separate 
tufts.  The  scalp  shows  signs  of  inflammatory 
excitement,  and  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of 
the  neck  are  liable  to  become  inflamed  and  to 
suppurate. 

Edeilta^ta.  Eden^tals.  The  name  of  an 
order  of  mammals  characterized  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  incisor,  and,  generally,  of  the  cus- 
pid teeth. 

Edeuta^tion.  From  e,  without,  and  dens, 
tooth.     A  deprivation  of  teeth. 

Eden^tulous.  Anodon'tos  ;  anodous  ;  eden- 
tatus  ;  from  e,  and  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth.  With- 
out teeth ;  one  who  never  had  teeth,  or  one 
who  has  lost  his  teeth.  The  causes  which 
most  frequently  give  rise  to  the  loss  of  the 
teeth  are  caries  and  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  gums  and  peridental  membranes.  See 
Caries  of  the  Teeth,  and  Gums,  Diseases 

OF. 

Although  it  is  impossible  completely  to 
remedy  this  defect,  yet,  to  such  a  high  state  of 
perfection  has  the  prosthesis  of  these  organs 
been  brought,  that  their  loss  is  now  replaced 
with  artificial  substitutes  which  subserve  a  most 
valuable  purpose.    See  Artificial,  Teeth. 

Edes.     Amber. 

Ed^ible.  From  edibilis,  eatable.  Good 
and  nourishing  food. 

E^dic.     Iron. 

Educa^tion,  Phys^ical.  The  training 
of  the  body  in  such  exercises  as  are  calculated 


to  give  strength,  vigor,  and  health  to  all  of  its 
organs. 

Edul'corant.  EduVcorans.  Medicines 
which  are  supposed  to  deprive  fluids  of  their 
acrimony. 

Edulcora^tion.  Eduhora^iio.  The  act 
of  rendering  substances  mild,  either  by  the 
affusion  of  water  for  the  removal  of  their 
saline,  and  other  disagreeable  qualities,  or  by 
the  addition  of  saccharine  matter. 

Ef^ferent.  Efferens  ;  from  effero,  I  carry, 
I  transport.  Applied  to  vessels  which  convey 
fluids  from  glands,  as  the  vasa  efferentia,  which 
carry  lymph  from  the  lymphatic  glands  to  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  to  nerves  which  convey  the 
nervous  influence  from  the  nervous  centres  to 
the  circumference. 

EflFerveS^cence.  Effervescent^ ia  ;  from 
effervescere,  to  boil  over,  to  ferment.  In  Chem- 
istry,  the  commotion  produced  by  the  escape  of 
gas  from  a  liquid,  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  In  Humoral  Pathology,  a 
supposed  ebullition  of  the  blood  or  other  fluids, 
produced  either  by  elevation  of  temperature  or 
the  action  of  the  principles  contained  in  them 
on  each  other. 

Eflferves^ciiig  Draught.  A  carbon- 
ated beverage,  used  sometimes  as  a  vehicle  for 
saline  medicines.  Dissolve  a  scruple  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  or  potassa,  in  an  ounce  of 
water;  mix  two  drachms  of  cinnamon  water 
M'ith  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  syrup  of  orange 
peel ;  add  to  these  a  tablespoonful  of  fresh 
lemon  juice,  and  drink  the  mixture  immedi- 
ately. 

Eflfete'.  Efffjetus.  Impoverished;  worn 
out;  useless. 

Effila.     Freckles. 

Eflfl.ores'cence.  Efflora^tio  ;  from  efflores- 
cere,  to  blow  as  a  flower.  In  Chemistry,  the 
spontaneous  conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  pul- 
verulent substance ;  or  the  formation  of  small 
crystals  on  the  surface  of  certain  crystalline 
bodies,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  their  water  of  crystallization.  In 
Botany,  act  of  flowering.  In  Pathology,  acute 
exanthemata. 

Efflu^via.  Effluvium.  From  effiuo,  to  flow 
out.  An  exhalation*  generally  noxious  or  dis- 
agreeable ;  impalpable  emanation. 

Efflux^ion.  Abortion  during  the  first 
three  mouths  of  pregnancy. 

Efiractu^ra.  Fracture  of  the  cranium 
with  much  depression. 

Effu^'sioil.    From  effundo,  to  pour  out.    In 
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Pathology,  extravasation  of  a  fluid  into  a  vis- 
ceral cavity  or  into  the  cellular  tissue. 

Eg-eries.     An  excretion. 

Eg'eS''ta.  From  egero,  to  carry  out.  The 
expulsion  of  faeces  from  the  healthy  body.  The 
excretions. 

Eg^g.  The  ovum  of  birds  and  oviparous 
animals. 

Egopll'onlc.     Pertaining  to  egophony. 

Eg"0pll^01iy.  JEgophonia;  from  m^,  a 
goat,  and  ouvy,  the  voice.  Goat's  voice.  Ap- 
plied by  Laennec  to  the  human  voice  where  it 
gives  through  the  stethoscope  a  clear  and  acute 
sound,  resembling  the  voice  of  the  goat,  and 
which  he  regards  as  indicative  of  moderate 
effusion  into  one  of  the  pleurae. 

Egreg-or^sis.     Morbid  watchfulness. 

Eighth  Pair  of  Nerves.    See  Pneu- 

MOGASTRIC. 

Eilami^des.  The  meninges  or  membranes 
of  the  brain. 

Eilc'ina.  A  painful  convolution  of  the 
intestines  or  tormina  produced  by  flatulence. 
Also  used  by  "Vogel  to  express  a  fixed  pain  in 
the  intestines,  as  if  a  nail  were  driven  into  the 
part. 

Eile''oil.     The  ileum. 
Eile^os.     Ileus. 

Eiloi^des.  A  dermoid  tumor;  coils  of 
skin  like  folds  of  intestine ;  convoluted. 

Eisanthc'ma.  Eruption  on  a  mucous 
membrane,  such  as  aphthae. 

EiS''bole.     The  access  of  a  disease  or  of  a 
particular  paroxysm.     Also,  injection. 
Eisp^noe.     Inspiration  of  air. 
Ejacula^tion.     EjacuWtio ;  fromgacu- 
lare,  to  cast  out.     The  act  by  which  the  semen 
is  darted  through  the  urethra. 

Ejac'ulatory.  Ejaculans,  Concerned 
in  the  ejaculation  of  the  semen. 

Ejaculatory  Ducts.  The  vessels  which  con- 
vey the  semen  to  the  urethra. 

E  jec^tion.  Ejec'tio  ;  from  ejicere,  to  throw 
out.     Excretion  of  the  faeces,  urine,  &c. 

Elahora^tion.  ElaboraHio  ;  from  e,  and 
laborare,  to  work.  In  Physiology,  the  various 
changes  which  assimilative  substances  undergo, 
through  the  action  of  living  organs,  before 
they  become  subservient  to  nutrition. 

Elgeoixi^eter.     A  delicate  glass  hydrom- 
eter for  estimating  the  purity  of  oils. 
Else^on.     Oil. 

El8eoph''anes.  From  elacov,  oil,  and 
(baivofiai,  I  appear.  Having  the  appearance  of 
oil. 


Elaid^ine.  A  substance  resulting  from 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  olive,  almond, 
and  some  other  oils.     It  resembles  stearine. 

Ela^in.  From  eMlov,  oil.  Oleine.  The 
oily  principle  of  solid  fats  and  oils. 

Elaiod^ic  Acid.  One  of  the  compounds 
resulting  from  the  saponification  of  castor  oil. 
Oleoricinic  acid. 

Elaioili''eter.  An  instrument  for  detect- 
ing the  adulteration  of  olive  oil.  In  pure  olive 
oil  it  floats  at  50°,  and  the  space  between  0,  or 
zero,  and  50°  is  divided  into  fifty  equal  parts 
and  numbered  accordingly. 

EPaolite.  From  e7Mov,  oil,  and  Ai-&oc, 
stone.  A  mineral  of  a  brittle,  crystalline 
texture,  greasy  lustre,  grayish,  greenish,  or 
reddish  shade,  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
potassa. 

ElaS''tic.  Elasii'cus;  from  s?iaGT7jg,  impul- 
sion, itself  from  s/Mvietv,  to  impel,  to  push 
Endowed  with  elasticity.  Eeturning  to  the 
original  form  when  bent  from  the  same  by 
force. 

Elastic  Bandage.     An  India-rubber  bandage 
exerting  compression  on  a  part:    or  forcing 
parts  into  new  positions,  as  in  regulating  the 
arrangement  of  teeth. 
Elastic  Fluid.     A  gas. 
Elastic  Gum.     Caoutchouc. 
Elastic    Tissue.       A   variety  of  connective 
tissue,  some  of  the  ligaments  of  which  have 
elastic  properties. 

Elas^ticin.  Elastieus,  elastic.  The  pe- 
culiar solid  material  of  the  elastic  tissue. 

Elastic^ity.  A  property  in  bodies  which 
restores  them  to  their  original  form,  after  hav- 
ing been  made  to  deviate  from  it  by  external 
force. 

Elast^'in.  An  albuminoid  substance  which 
is  the  fundamental  element  in  elastic  tissue. 
It  yields  tyrosin  and  leucin. 

Elate 'I'in.  Elaterina.  A  crystallizable 
substance  found  in  the  juice  of  elaterium.  It 
is  distinct  from  Elatin. 

Elate'riuin.  A  substance  deposited  from 
the  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber.  See  Momob- 
DicA  Elaterium. 

Ela^tin.  The  active  principle  of  elateriiun. 

EFbow.     From  ell  and  bow.    Applied  to 

the  articulation  of  the  arm  with  the  forearm, 

and  especially  to  the  projection  formed  by  the 

ulna. 

Elcc'sis.  From  e^Kog,  an  ulcer.  Ulcera- 
tion. Applied  by  Sauvages  to  cachectic  diseases 
attended  with  fetid,  carious,  and  chronic  ulcers. 
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'  Bidder.     See  vSAMBticus. 

Elder,  Dwarf.     Sambucus  ebulus. 

Elecam^paue.  The  poiDular  name  of 
the  Inula  Uelenium  ;  which  see. 

Elect ^ive  Affln^ity.  See  Appinity, 
Electi\t5. 

Elec^tric.  Eelating  to,  or  containing 
electricity. 

Electric  Attraction.  The  attraction  which 
exists  between  certain  electrified  substances,  as 
glass,  amber,  sealing-wax,  sulphur,  and  other 
light  bodies. 

Electric  Aura.  The  current  or  breeze  pro- 
duced by  the  discharge  of  electricity  from  a 
highly-charged  conductor.  It  has  sometimes 
been  employed  as  a  mild  stimulant  to  delicate 
parts,  as  the  eye. 

Electric  Fishes.  A  term  applied  to  certain 
fish,  the  species  of  the  class  Pisces,  which  have 
the  power  of  discharging  the  electric  shock. 

Electric  Friction.  The  irritating  action  pro- 
duced by  the  reception  of  sparks  from  a  person 
in  the  electrical  bath  through  flannel. 
•  Electric  Repul'sion.  The  repulsion  of  light 
bodies  from  certain  electrified  substances  after 
having  come  in  contact  with  them. 

Electric  Shocks.  The  partial  and  rapid  con- 
vulsions produced  by  the  sudden  administra- 
tion of  a  large  amount  of  electricity  from  the 
Leyden  jar  or  other  apparatus. 

Elec^trical.  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
electricity. 

Electrical  Battery.  A  number  of  Leyden 
jare  placed  in  a  box  lined  with  tin  foil,  and 
communicating  with  each  other  by  means  of 
metallic  rods. 

Electrical  Column.  A  species  of  electrical 
pile  consisting  of  thin  plates  of  different  metals, 
arranged  in  pairs,  with  paper  between  them. 

Electrical  Lamp.  An  incandescent  electrical 
lamp,  the  current  supplied  by  two  or  three  cells 
of  a  Bunsen  or  a  small  bichromate  battery,  and 
regulated  by  a  resistance  coil  in  the  handle, 
which  facilitate  ready  adjustment  of  the  cur- 
rent. It  is  employed  to  determine  the  condi- 
tion of  the  teeth.  By  placing  the  bulb  of  the 
lamp  within  the  mouth  and  against  any  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  cheeks  or  lips,  and  the 
patient  being  in  a  dark  room,  the  presence  of 
pus  or  other  deposits  and  the  existence  of  de- 
cay in  the  teeth,  can  be  detected  by  the  opacity 
produced  as  contrasted  with  the  translucency 
of  the  healthy  tissue. 

Electrical  Machine.  A  mechanical  contriv- 
ance, consisting  of  a  round  plate  or  cylinder  of 


glass,  made  to  revolve  upon  its  axis,  and  pres- 
sed during  each  rotation  by  a  cushion  of  leather 
covered  with  silk  and  smeared  with  an  amalgam 
of  tin  and  zinc.  There  is  also  attached  to  the 
machine  the  prime  conductor,  usually  made  of 
brass  and  sustained  by  one  or  more  glass  legs. 
The  end  nearest  the  glass  plate  or  cylinder  is 
furnished  with  a  number  of  small  wii'es,  which 
come  in  such  immediate  proximity  with  it 
that  the  electric  condition  of  the  one  is  immedi- 
ately transferred  to  the  other. 

Electric^ity.  Electric^itas  ;  from  ^'^s/cr/aoi'^ 
amber,  the  substance  in  which  it  was  first  dis- 
covered. A  subtile  fluid  or  principle  which 
certain  bodies  exhibit,  either  naturally  or  when 
subjected  to  the  action  of  various  excitants,  or  by 
friction,  causing  them  to  attract  or  repel  light 
bodies,  emit  sparks,  or  streams  of  light,  and  to 
produce  involuntary  muscular  contraction  in 
the  bodies  of  animals  when  it  is  made  to  pass 
through  them.  Also,  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  phenomena  of  electricity.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  electricity :  Frictional  electricity. 
Galvanism.,  and  Magnetism. 

Medicinally,  electricity  is  used  as  an  excitant, 
and  has  been  employed  with  success  in  paraly- 
sis, rheumatism,  deafness,  amaurosis,  &c.  It 
may  be  communicated  by  means  of  the  electric 
bath,  by  points,  sjparks,  or  by  shocks,  according 
to  the  intensity  required. 

Electric^ ity,  Animal.     See  Galvanism. 

Electricity,  Static.  Electricity  produced  by 
friction. 

Electricity,  Voltaic.     Galvanism. 

Electriza^tion.  The  medical  application 
of  electricity. 

Electriz'ers,  Harrington's.  Plates 
of  copper  and  zinc,  or  silver  and  zinc,  employed 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

Elec^tro-BioPogy.  The  science  of  the 
electrical  relations  and  laws  of  organic  beings. 

Electro-Chem^ical  Ac'tion.  Chemical  action 
induced  by  electrical  arrangement. 

Electro- Chemis^ try.  That  branch  of  science 
which  treats  on  the  application  of  electricity 
as  a  chemical  agent.  The  science  of  the  inter- 
relations and  laws  of  electricity  and  chemistry. 

Electro-Contractility.  The  contractile  re- 
sponse of  a  muscle  to  the  electric  current. 

Electro-Dinam-'/cs.  The  science  treating  of 
the  effects  or  phenomena  of  electricity  in 
motion. 

Electro- Force.  The  potential,  or  tension  of 
a  current.  ^ 

Electro-Magnet'' ic  Appara^tus.  An  apparatus 
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by  which  a  current  of  electro-magnetism  is  ex- 
cited. A  convenient  form  consists  of  a  battery 
of  six  curved  permanent  magnets,  and  an  in- 
tensity armature  around  whose  cylinders  1500 
yards  of  fine  insulated  copper  wire  are  coiled. 
The  ends  of  the  wire  communicate  respectively 
with  a  pair  of  directors,  each  of  which  holds  a 
piece  of  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar  or  a  solution 
of  common  salt.  When  the  armature  is  rotat- 
ed and  a  portion  of  the  body  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  directors,  a  succession  of  shocks  is  re- 
ceived. It  has  been  used  in  paralysis,  &c. ;  also 
as  a  local  anesthetic.  See  Galvanic  Battery. 

Electro-Mag^ netism.  Magnetism  excited  by 
electricity,  generally  by  galvanic  electricity. 

Electro-Massage.  The  transmission  of  a 
current  of  electricity  through  a  kneading  agent. 

Electro-Metallic  Dentures.  See  Ward's 
Electro-Metallic  Denture. 

Electro-Metallurgy.  The  electro-deposition 
of  metals,  various  forms  of  batteries  being  used, 
such  as  Bunsen's,  Smee's  and  Wollaston's. 

Electro-Motive.  Pertaining  to  the  mechanical 
or  motor  effects  of  electricity. 

Electro-Muscular.  Pertaining  to  the  action 
of  electricity  upon  muscles. 

Electro-Pathology.  The  diagnosis  of  a  disease 
by  the  aid  of  electric  irritation. 

Electro-Physiology.  The  physiology  of  the 
phenomena  which  have  for  either  cause  or  result 
the  production  of  electricity  in  the  body.  The 
study  of  electric  reactions,  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  organs  and  organic  tissues. 

Electro-Plating.  The  art  of  coating  articles 
of  cheap  metals  with  a  thin  covering  of  gold, 
silver,  &c.,  by  the  action  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent. 

Electrosta^fics.  From  electricity,  and  ararcKog^ 
stationary.  The  science  of  static  electricity,  or 
that  developed  by  friction  and  induction. 

Electro-Sensibility.  The  impression  by  elec- 
tric irritation  upon  a  sensory  nerve. 

Electro-Therapeu^tics.  The  employment  of 
electricity  as  a  therapeutical  agent ;  the  induc- 
tion and  galvanic  currents  are  employed. 

Electro-Voltaic.  Same  as  galvanic  or  chem- 
ical electricity. 

Electron  onus.  From  rovoc,  tension.  The 
change  of  condition  in  a  nerve  during  the  ap- 
plication of  a  current  of  electricity. 

Elec^trode.  In  electro-chemical  action 
the  electrodes  are  the  surfaces  by  which  elec- 
tricity passes  into  or  out  of  other  media,  in 
other  words  the  ways  or  roads  along  which 
the  electric  current  or  fluid  passes.  The  appli- 


cation of  points  or  surfaces  connecting  the  body 
with  the  poles  of  a  battery. 

Electl'Og'en^esis.  'WiSKTpov,  amber,  and 
yhu,  to  be  born.  The  production  of  elec- 
tricity. The  results,  after  withdrawal,  of  the 
application  of  a  current  of  electricity  to  the. 
spinal  cord,  a  nerve  or  a  part. 

EIectrog"en^ic.  Electrogen^icus.  Belong- 
ing to  electrogenesis. 

ElectroFogy.  ElectroWgia;  from  ti'^ek- 
TfMP,  amber,  and  ^oyoc,  a  discourse.  A  trea- 
tise on  the  science  of  electricity. 

Electrol'ysis.  Chemical  decomposition 
of  bodies  by  electricity. 

Elec'trolyte.  A  substance  undergoing 
direct  decomposition  by  the  action  of  the  elec- 
tric current. 

Electrom^eter.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  electricity. 

Electropli'orilS.  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  Volta  for  collecting  weak  ele&- 
tricity,  consisting  of  a  flat  cake  of  resin  and 
a  disk  of  metal,  of  rather  smaller  diameter, 
supplied  Avith  a  glass  handle,  used  in  electrical 
experiments  to  show  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity by  induction. 

Electropo^lar.  A  term  applied  to  a 
conductor  in  which  one  end  or  surface  is  posi- 
tive while  the  other  is  negative. 

ElectropuilC^ture.  The  introduction 
of  two  or  more  needles  as  electrodes  into  any 
part  of  the  body. 

Elec'troscope.  An  instrument  for  the 
discovery  of  electrical  excitement. 

Elec^trotiut.  A  process  by  which  an 
engraving  may  be  made  by  the  electrotype 
from  an  original  painting  in  thick  colors. 

Elec^trotype.  The  precipitation,  by 
means  of  a  galvanic  current,  of  a  metal,  from 
a  solution,  upon  any  metallic  object  immersed 
in  it.  Electrical  production  of  fac-simile  med- 
als, etc.,  on  copper. 

Electro-VFtal  or  :N^eu^ro-Elec'tric 
Currents.  Two  electric  currents  supposed 
to  exist  in  animals, — the  one  external,  the 
other  internal. 

Elec^trum.  Amber ;  also  the  name  for 
a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  gold  and  one  of 
silver. 

Electua^riuin.  An  electuary;  a  con- 
fection. 

Electuarium  Cassice.    A  confection  of  cassia. 

Elei^dill.  The  granules  of  the  superficial 
cells  of  the  stratum  granulosum  of  the  epi^ 
dermis. 
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El''enient.  A  substance  which  cannot 
be  divided  or  decomposed  by  chemical  analy- 
sis ;  chiefly  metallic. 

Elementary  Body.  A  body,  matter 
or  element  which  physical  or  chemical  pro- 
,  cesses  fail  to  decompose  or  separate  into  more 
than  one  kind  of  matter.  There  are  66  ele- 
mentary bodies,  of  which  52  are  metallic. 

EFemi.  Amyris  elemifera.  A  fragrant 
resinous  exudation  from  several  species  of 
Amyris. 

Eleopt''ene.  The  permanent  liquid  prin- 
ciple of  the  volatile  oils. 

EleoseFinum.     Apium  graveolens. 

Eleplianti^asls.  From  elecpac,  an  ele- 
phant. A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
occurring  in  warm  climates,  as  in  Africa,  the 
West  Indies,  Madeira  and  the  Isle  of  France, 
in  which  the  integument  becomes  rough,  in- 
durated, wrinkled  and  scaly,  like  the  skin  of 
an  elephant,  attended  by  a  diminution  and 
sometimes  a  total  loss  of  sensibility ;  the  for- 
mation of  fissures  in  the  skin,  ulcei-ations,  etc. 
This  variety  is  nearly  allied  to  leprosy,  if  it  is 
not  the  same  disease,  and  is  called  Elephant^- 
iasis  OrcECO^rum;  also  Le^pra  Ar^abum.  An- 
other variety  is  characterized  by  the  leg  being 
much  swollen  and  misshapen,  and  thus  sup- 
posed to  resemble  that  of  an  elephant.  This 
form  is  known  as  the  Elephantiasis  Arabum, 
Bucnemia,  Barbadoes  Leg.  etc. 

EFeplias.     The  elephant ;  ivory. 

EIetta''ria.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Zingiberacece. 

Elettaria  Cardamomum.  The  officinal  car- 
damom, the  seeds  of  which  are  aromatic  and 
gently  pungent  when  chewed. 

Eleutlie''ria.     Cascarilla  bark. 

Eleva^toi*.  From  elevare,  to  lift  up.  In 
Anatomy,  a  muscle  whose  function  consists  in 
raising  the  part  into  which  it  is  inserted.  See 
Levator.  In  General  Surgery,  an  instrument 
used  to  raise  depressed  portions  of  bone,  espe- 
cially of  the  cranium,  or  for  the  removal  of 
the  circle  detached  by  the  trephine.  In  Den- 
tal Surgery,  an  instrument  sometimes  employed 
in  the  extraction  of  roots  of  teeth.  The  ele- 
vator used  in  the  last-mentioned  operation  is 
of  a  pointed  shape,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  tongue  of  a  carp,  and  is  hence  called  by 
the  French  dentists  langue  de  carpe ;  it  is  flat 
or  slightly  concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on 
the  other,  attached  to  a  straight  or  curved 
shank,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  operator, 
or  the  part  of  the  jaw  on  which  it  is  designed 


to  be  employed,  and  inserted  in  a  large,  strong', 
ivory,  wood  or  pearl  handle. 

Elevator  Ani.     Levator  ani. 

Elevation  La^bii  Inferio'ris  Pro'prius.  Leva- 
tor labii  inferioris. 

Elevator  La'bii  Superio'ris  Pro'prius.  Le- 
vator labii  superioris  alseque  nasi. 

Elevator  Labio^rum.     Levator  anguli  oris. 

Elevator  Na^si  Ala^rum.  See  Levator  La- 
bii Superioris  Al^que  Nasi. 

Elevator  Oc'uli.     Rectus  superioris. 

Elevator  PaFpebrce  Super/o^ris.  Levator 
palpebrae  superioris. 

Elevator  Scap^ulcB.     Levator  scapula. 

Elevator  Test/c'uli.    The  cremaster  muscle. 

Elevator  Ureth^rce.  The  trans  versus  perinsei 
muscle. 

Elevato''rium.  The  elevator;  a  surgi- 
cal instrument. 

Elim^inate.  To  set  free,  to  expel,  to 
throw  off". 

Elimina'tion.  From  e,  out,  and  limen, 
household.     Excretion ;  putting  forth  or  out. 

Eliqua^tion.  Liquation.  In  Metallurgy, 
a  process  of  separating  two  metals  of  different 
fusion  points,  by  heating  the  mixture  suffi- 
ciently to  melt  that  metal  which  fuses  at  the 
lower  temperature,  when  it  runs  out,  leaving 
a  porous  cake  of  the  more  infusible  metal. 
The  same  process  is  applied  to  the  separation 
of  fusible  sulphurets,  as  that  of  antimony, 
from  their  ores.  This  operation  is  sometimes 
called  levating.     In  Pathology,  coUiquation. 

Elixa^tion.  Elixatio;  from  elixus,  boiled, 
sodden.     The  act  of  boiling  or  seething. 

Elix^ir.  Generally  supposed  to  be  from 
elekser,  quintessence.  A  solution  of  various 
medicinal  substances,  or  their  active  princi- 
ple, in  alcohol.  It  is  analogous  to  tincture; 
also,  a  sweetened,  aromatic,  spirituous  syrup. 

Elixir  of  ViVriol  and  Tan^nin.  A  saturated 
solution  which  is  a  powerful  astringent  and 
haemostatic  applied  to  bleeding  surfaces,  fun- 
gous growths,  etc. 

Elixir  Vit^rioli.     Aromatic  sulphuric  acid. 

Elixivia^tion.     Lixiviation. 

EUa^gic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from 
nutgalls,  distinct  fi-om  gallic  and  tannic  acids. 

Elo^deS.  From  e'^Mc,  a  marsh,  and  ei6o^ 
resemblance.     Marsh  fever. 

Elong"a''tioil.  Elongatio  ;  from  elongare, 
to  lengthen.  In  Surgery,  an  imperfect  luxation, 
in  which  the  ligaments  are  stretched  and  the 
limb  lengthened.  Also,  the  extension  required 
in  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  or  fracture. 
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Elutria^tion.  ElutriaHio;  from  elutrio, 
to  cleanse.  In  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  the 
separation  of  the  light  from  the  heavy  parti- 
cles of  a  powder  by  suspending  both  in  water,, 
allowing  the  coarser  grains  to  fall  and  decant- 
ing the  fine  powder. 

Ehl^vles.  From  duo,  to  wash  out.  A 
preternatural  discharge  of  any  fluid ;  also,  the 
fluid  itself.  Applied  sometimes  to  leucor- 
rhciea. 

Elytratre^sia.  Imperforation  of  the 
vagina. 

Elytri^tis.  From  eXvrpov,  the  vagina, 
and  itis,  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the 
vagina. 

Elytroce^Ie.  From  sTivrpm;  the  vagina, 
and  x^^'S,  a  tumor.     Vaginal  hernia. 

Ely^troide.  From  e'Av-pov,  and  ei6oc,  re- 
semblance.    The  tunica  vaginalis. 

EFytron.  From  eXvu,  I  involve.  A 
sheath ;  the  vagina.  In  Anatomy,  the  mem- 
branes enveloping  the  spinal  marrow  are 
called  elvTpa.  In  Zoology,  the  coriaceous  en- 
velope which  sheathes  the  inferior  or  mem- 
branous wing  of  Coleopterous  and  Orthopterous 
insects. 

ElytroncilS.  From  elvTpov,  and  oyicoc, 
a  tumor.     A  swelling  or  tumor  of  the  vagina. 

Elytroplas^ty.  Operation  for  the  cure 
of  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  consisting  of  trans- 
planting skin  from  the  labia  or  nates. 

Elytropto^sis.  From  elvrpov,  a  sheath, 
and  TTTuaic,  fall.  Applied  to  inversion  and 
prolapsus  vagina. 

Elytrorrlia^g-ia.  From  eTivrpov,  and 
priyvvfji,  to  burst  forth.     Vaginal  hemorrhage. 

Elytror^rliapliy.  From  eAvrpov,  and 
p<i,(pjj,  a  suture.  The  restoration  of  the 
vagina  by  suture  in  cases  of  fissure  and  pro- 
lapsus. 

Elytrorrlioe^a.  From  elvrpov,  and  peu, 
to  flow.  Passive  hemorrhage  from  the  va- 
gina; also  a  mucus  discharged  from  the 
vagina. 

Emacia^tioil.  EmadaHio  ;  from  emaeiare, 
to  grow  lean.  Wasting  of  the  flesh.  The 
condition  of  a  person  who  is  losing  flesh.  Be- 
coming lean. 

Emaiia^tion.  Emanatio;  from  emanare, 
to  issue  fi-om.  A  term  applied  to  fluid  or 
gaseous  bodies,  which  proceed  or  originate 
from  other  bodies,  as  light  from  the  sun,  odors 
from  plants,  and  miasmata  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

Eman^sio  Meii^sium.     Amenorrhoea 


usually  applied  to  that  form  of  the  disease  in 
which  the  patient  has  never  menstruated. 

Emas^culate.  Emmeula'tus.  A  male 
deprived  of  the  generative  power. 

Elliascula'tion.  Emascula^tio ;  from 
emasculare,  to  render  impotent.  The  act  of 
destroying  or  removing  the  male  generative 
organs,  or  testicles. 

Enitoalin^ing'.  The  preservation  of  the 
dead  body,  by  impregnating  it  with  substances 
capable  of  preventing  it  from  becoming  putrid, 
and  thus  preserving  it.  Among  the  Egyptians 
it  was  usually  done  by  saturating  every  part 
with  asphaltum. 

EiiiTjain^ma.  From£///?a7rrw.  To  immerse 
in.  A  medical  condiment  or  sauce  in  which 
the  food  is  dipped. 

Eill^bole.     Reducing  a  dislocation. 
Einbo^lia.       Er,  in,  and  (ia'/Ja,^,  to  throw. 
Obstruction  of  an  artery  or  vein  from  coagu- 
lated blood. 

Ein^boliSJKl.  The  obstruction  of  an 
artery  and  the  stoiapage  of  blood  through  it  by 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  thrombus  becoming 
detached  from  its  point  of  formation  and  float- 
ing away  with  the  blood-stream-  to  a  part 
where  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  is  too  small  to 
allow  it  to  pass.  The  term  "  embolism,"  how- 
ever, is  applied  to  such  a  condition,  brought 
about  by  anything,  whether  a  thrombus  or  not. 
If  from  an  embolus,  the  clot  may  become  or- 
ganized or  partially  absorbed  as  a  result  of  the 
organization,  and  the  part  of  the  artery  about 
which  it  lodges,  may  be  reduced  to  a  solid  cord. 
If  the  embolus  contains  septic  matter,  an  abscess 
may  form. 

Em^bolus.  A  wedge  or  stopper.  Ap- 
plied to  a  clot  of  blood,  coagulum,  formed  in 
large  vessels  in  certain  morbid  conditions,  and 
afterwards  forced  into  a  small  artery  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  circulation. 

Emb outpoint.  A  French  word  signi- 
fying in  good  condition  or  in  full  flesh. 

Enibroca^tioil.  Emh-ocaHio ;  from 
Efj-ISpex",  I  sprinkle.  A  fluid  application,  espe- 
cially a  liniment,  to  be  rubbed  on  any  part  of 
the  body. 

Embroclie.     Em^brocation. 
Ein^bryo.      Emhryon ;    from     efi/Spvu,    I 
grow.     The  foetus  in  utero  up  to  the  4th  month 
of  its  development.     Also  the  germ  of  a  tooth 
or  of  a  plant. 

Embryog'^raphy.  Embryograph^ia ; 

from  Efj,/3pvov,  the  embryo,  and  ypa'p//',  a  descrip- 
tion. An  anatomical  description  of  the  embryo. 
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Embryol'og'y .  Embnjolog^ice ;  from 
EfifipvoVj  and  7\.oyog,  an  account.  A  description 
of,  or  treatise  on  the  embryo. 

Embryonic.     Pertaining  to  the  embryo- 

Einl>ryot^Olliy.  Emhryotom^ia ;  from 
e,u(3pvov,  the  embryo,  and  tehveiVj  to  cut.  In 
Obstetric  Surgery,  the  dismembering  of  the 
foetus  in  utero  in  order  to  its  removal. 

EmtoryiiFcia.  From  efifip/iov,  and  e?.ku, 
to  draw.  The  removal  of  the  dead  fojtus  with 
a  blunt  hook. 

EmbryuFcilS.  From  sfifipvov,  and  e^/cw, 
to  draw.  The  blunt  hook  forceps  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  foetus  from  the  uterus. 

Em''ery.  A  variety  of  corundum  chai-ac- 
terized  by  extreme  hardness.  The  powder  is 
used  for  cutting  and  polishing  glass  and  in  the 
composition  of  wheels  for  grinding  porcelain 
teeth. 

Emmery  Wheels.  Wheels  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  an  eighth  to  three-quartei-s  of  an 
inch,  and  in  diameter  from  one  to  nine  or 
ten  inches,  composed  of  shellac  and  emery. 
They  are  employed  in  the  mechanical  labora- 
tory of  the  dentist  for  grinding  porcelain  or 
mineral  teeth.  When  well  made  they  are 
preferable  to  any  other  grinding  wheel,  except 
the  corundum,  used  for  this  purpose. 

Emery  Strips.  Made  of  fine  emery 
cloth  and  employed  for  cutting  down  the  excess 
of  gold  on  proximate  fillings  to  the   correct 


Em^esis.     Eme^sia.     The  act  of  vomiting. 

Enietatropll^ia.  Atrophy  induced  by 
vomiting. 

Emet''ic.  Emet^icum  ;  from  e/ueu,  I  vomit. 
A  substance  capable  of  exciting  emesis  or  vom- 
iting. 

Emetic  Tartar.     Tartarized  antimony. 

Emetic  Weed.     Lobelia  inflata. 

Em^etiiie.  Emetina.  A  vegetable  alkali 
discovered  by  Pelletier  in  ipecacuanha,  to 
which  it  owes  its  emetic  power. 

Em^eto-Catliar^tic.  Ernesto  catharsis. 
A  medicine  which  excites  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

Em^ineiice.  Eminen^tia.  A  projection 
or  protuberance  on  the  surface  of  an  organ. 

Emineii^tia  Aimula^ris.  The  pons 
varolii. 

Eminen^tise  Candidan^tes.  The 
corpora  albicantia  of  the  brain. 

Eminentice  Lenticula'res.  The  corpora  striata. 

Eminentice  IVIagnae  Cereb^ri.  The  thalami 
opticorum. 


EminenficB  Quadrigem^inae.  The  tubercula 
quadrigemina. 

Emissa^ria.  From  emittere,  to  send  or 
let  out.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy  to  excre- 
tory ducts. 

Emissaria  Durce  Maoris.  The  processes  of 
dura  mater  which  accompany  the  cerebral 
nerves  through  the  cranial  foi-amina. 

Emissaria  Santori'ni.  The  minute  veins 
which  communicate  with  the  sinuses  of  the 
dura  mater  through  the  foi-amina  of  the  crani- 
um, and  may,  sometimes,  convey  to  the  exterior 
the  blood  circulating  within. 

Emis^sioii.  Emis'sio;  from  emittere,  to 
send  out,  drive  out.  The  act  by  which  matter 
of  any  kind  is  thrown  from  the  body. 

Emisso^rius.  Emissory;  that  which 
conveys  any  fluid  out  of  the  body. 

Emmen^ag'Og'ues.  Emtnenago' ga  ;  from 
EfJiirjvia,  the  menses,  and  ayu,  I  drive,  or  expel. 
Medicines  which  promote  or  favor  the  dis- 
charge of  the  menses.  '  ' 

Emmie^iiia.     The  menses. 

Emmeiiolog'^ia.  From  EjijirivLa,  the 
menses,  and  "^oyor^  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on 
menstruation. 

Emollients.  Emollien'tia ;  from  emol- 
lire,  to  soften  or  relax.  Substances  which 
soften  or  relax  inflamed  parts,  as  bland  oils, 
fomentations,  cataplasms,  &c. 

Emo'tion.  Emo'tio.  Affection  of  the 
mind.     Delirium. 

Empatlie^ma.  'E/j.-nra&Tjc;  from  Tvai^rifia, 
passio,  affectio.     UTigovernable  passion. 

Emi>ei^ria.  Empiricism ;  medicine 
founded  exclusively  upon  observation. 

Em^phlysis.  From  ev,  in,  and  (pTivai^,  a 
vesicular  tumor  or  eruption.  Vesicular  erup- 
tion, with  a  discharge  of  an  acrid  fluid,  as  in 
aphtha,  erysipelas,  pemphigus,  &c. 

Emplirac^ticus.  Emphrac^tic;  from 
EfKPpaTTu,  I  close,  I  obstruct.  A  medicine 
which  closes  the  pores  of  the  skin  when  ap- 
plied to  it. 

Emplirag"'ma.     That  which    obstructs. 

Emp/iragma  Lacfiryma^le.  Fistula  lachry- 
malis. 

Empfiragma  Saliva're.     Eanula. 

Emplirax^is.  Obstruction  of  any  cavity 
or  canal. 

Empliy^ma.    A  tumor,  or  morbid  growth. 

Empliyse^ma.  From  Efi^vaau,  to  inflate. 
An  elastic,  crepitant  swelling,  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  air  or  other  aeriform  fluid  into 
the  cellular  texture. 
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Emphysema  Rbdom'inis.     See  Tympanites. 

Emphysema  of  the  Lungs.  Infiltration  of 
the  intercellular  texture  of  the  lungs  with  air. 

Emphysema  Pec' ton's.  See  P  N  E  u  m  o  - 
Thorax. 

Empir^ic.  EimpirVcus;  from  e/j-Keipta,  ex- 
perience. Formerly  applied  to  one  who,  in 
the  practice  of  physic,  followed  experience 
alone,  but,  at  present,  to  one  who  deviates  from 
the  course  pursued  by  regular  practitioners, 
and  vends  nostrums.  The  term  is  used  in 
nearly  the  same  sense  as  that  of  charlatan,  or 
quack. 

Empir^icism.  The  practice  of  empirics. 
Quackery. 

EiKiplas^ticus.     An  emphractic. 

Einplas^truill.  From  ejuw/.aaau,  I  spread 
upon.  A  plaster.  A  solid,  glutinous  com- 
pound which,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  body,  adheres  to  the  part  on  which  it  is 
placed. 

Emplastrum  Adhce'sivum.  Emplastrum  resi- 
nce.     Resin  plaster ;  adhesive  plaster. 

Emplastrum  Adhce^sivum  An^glicum.  Court 
plaster. 

Emplastrum  Belladon'noe.  U.  S.  A  plaster 
of  belladonna. 

Emplastrum  Calefa'ciens.  Dub.  A  calefa- 
cient  plaster. 

Emplastrum  Canthar'idis.  Lond.  A  plas- 
ter of  Spanish  flies. 

Emplastrum  Cantharidis  Compos^itum.  Ed. 
Compound  plaster  of  Spanish  flies. 

Emplastrum  Ce^roe.     Lond.     A  wax  plaster. 

Emplastrum  Diach^ylon.  Emplastrum  plumbi. 
Litharge  plaster. 

Emplastrum  Epispas^ticum,  Emplastrum  can- 
tharidis.    Blistering  plaster. 

Emplastrum  Opii,     U.  S.     An  opium  plaster. 

Emplastrum  Pixels.  Lond.,  Ed.  Emplastrum 
picis  compos^itum.     Compound  pitch  plaster. 

Emplastrum  Plumb' i.  U.  S.,  London.  Lead 
plaster. 

Emplastrum  Plumbi  Car  bona' t/'s.  Plaster  of 
carbonate  of  lead. 

Emplastrum  Res/' nee.  U.  S.,  Lond.  Resin 
plaster. 

Emplastrum  Sapo'nis.     U.  S.     Soap  plaster. 

Emplastrum  Saponis  Compos' itum.  Adhesive 
plaster. 

Emplastrum  Sim'plex,  Ed.  Emplastrum 
cera.     Wax  plaster. 

Emplastrum  Vesicate' Hum.  Emplastrum  can- 
tharidis.    Plaster  of  Spanish  flies. 

Empo^riuni.     A  mart.     The  brain  was 


formerly  so  called  because  all  the  afFaii-s  of 
the  mind  are  transacted  there. 

Empres^ma.  From  efnrpri&u,  I  burn 
within.  Visceral  inflammation ;  inflamma- 
tion of  any  of  the  viscera. 

Einprostliot^oiios.  From  einrpoa-&ev, 
forward,  and  telvu,  I  stretch,  I  extend.  A 
form  of  tetanus  in  which  the  body  is  drawn 
forward. 

EnipsycllO^sis.  From  efiipuxou,  I  ani- 
mate. I  vivify.  The  act  of  animating.  The 
union  of  soul,  and  body. 

Empto'sis.     Imbibition.     Endosmosis. 

Eiiipty^sis.  From  ei-itttvu.  To  spit  out. 
Ha?moptysis ;  spitting  of  blood. 

Ellipye^ma.  From  ev,  within,  and  nvov, 
pus.  A  collection  of  pus  in  the  chest,  antrum 
or  other  cavity. 

Einpye^sis.  Suppuration.  A  phlegmo- 
nous eruption  in  which  the  pimples  gradually 
fill  with  purulent  fluid,  and,  after  awhile,  dry 
up,  leaving  thick  scabs. 

Ellipyoce^le.  From  ev,  in,  ttvov^  pus,  and 
KTjlrjj  a  tumor.  A  tumor  of  the  scrotum  formed 
by  a  collection  of  pus. 

Empyoin^plialus.  From  ev,  in,  ttdov, 
pus,  and  oiu(jia?io^,  the  navel.  A  suppurating 
tumor  under  the  navel,  or  umbilical  hernia. 

Ein^pyos.     Purulent. 

Enipyr^eal  Air.     Oxygen  gas. 

Enipyreu^ma.  From  e/j.  ivpevu^  I  kindle. 
A  peculiar,  ofiensive  odor  which  animal  and 
other  substances  contract  when  decomposed  by 
being  exposed  to  heat  in  a  closed  vessel. 

Empyreiimat^ic.  Empyreumat'icus.  Pos- 
sessing the  qualities  of  empyreuma,  as  an  em- 
pyreumatic  smell  or  taste. 

Empyreumatic  Oil.  Oil  derived  from  the 
destructive  distillation  of  animal  matters. 

EllinFg"ent.  Emulgens;  from  anulgere, 
to  milk  out,  to  draw  out.  The  renal  artery 
and  vein  are  so  called  because  the  ancients 
imagined  they  strained  or  milked  the  urine 
through  the  kidneys. 

EniiiFsin.     Albumen  of  almonds. 

EinilFsio.     An  emulsion. 

Emulsio  Aca'cice.     Gum  Arabic  emulsion. 

Emulsio  Amyg'dalce.  Almond  emulsion ; 
almond  milk. 

Emulsio  Camphora'ta.  An  emulsion  com- 
posed of  camphor,  blanched,  sweet  almonds, 
refined  sugar  and  water. 

EilluFsion.  Emulsio.  A  medicine  of  a 
milky-white  appearance,  composed  of  oil  and 
mucilage. 
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Emulsion,  Almond.  Mistura  amygdalae;  al- 
mond mixture. 

Emulsion,  Cam'phorated.  See  Emulsio  Cam- 

PHORATA. 

Emulsion  of  Gum  Arabic.  Mucilage  of  gum 
arable. 

EmuFsive.  Applied  to  seeds  aud  the 
kernels  of  nuts  which  yield  oil  when  pressed. 

Emuiic'tory.  JEmundorium  ;  from  emun- 
gere,  to  drain  off.  Any  excretory  organ  of  the 
body,  or  cavity,  containing  fluids  to  be  ex- 
creted. 

Eiilim^dans.  Cleansing  or  purifying; 
applied  to  washes  for  ulcers. 

Eimiiidaii^tia.     Detergents. 

Enge^mos.  A  topical  application  for 
arresting  hemorrhage  by  agglutinating  the 
parts. 

Ellfleore^ma.  From  et,  in,  and  awpeu, 
I  lift  up,  that  which  hangs  or  floats  in.  A 
deposit  floating  in  the  urine. 

Enam^el.  A  vitreous  substance  used  for 
pamting  on  porcelain,  glass  and  for  covering 
metals  with  various  kinds  of  ornamental  work. 
It  is  composed  of  coloring  matters  which  con- 
sist of  metallic  oxides,  fluxes  of  vitrifiable 
substances,  as  silicates,  borates  or  boro-silicates. 
See  Porcelain  Teeth. 

Enamel  Chisel.  A  dental  instrument  of  a 
chisel  shape,  with  a  straight  or  oblique  edge, 
and  used  for  cutting  away  the  enamel  and 
dentine  of  the  teeth. 

Enamel,  Cuticle  of  the.  Nasmyth's  mem- 
brane. According  to  Mr.  Nasmyth,  a  delicate 
membrane  which  covers  the  enamel,  but  so 
closely  united  with  it  that  it  can  be  demon- 
strated only  by  the  use  of  chlorohydric  acid. 

Enamel  Organ.    See  Teeth,  Development 

OF. 

Enamel  of  Porcelain  Teeth.    See  Porcelain 

Teeth. 

Enamel  of  the  Teeth.  Cortex  stria^ta;  ada- 
mant iinaden^tium;  criisia  dentium  adnman^tina  ; 
suhstan'tia  vit^rea.  A  seemingly  semi-vitreous 
substance  which  covers  the  crown  and  extends 
to  the  neck  of  a  tooth.  It  is  the  hardest  of 
all  animal  substances,  is  usually  of  a  pearly, 
milk-white  color  and  extremely  smooth  and 
glossy  on  its  surface.  Like  dentine,  it  varies 
in  density,  being  much  harder  on  some  teeth 
than  others ;  it  is  thickest  on  those  parts  most 
exposed  to  friction,  as  on  the  protuberances  of 
the  molars,  the  cutting  edges  of  the  incisors, 
and  the  cusps  of  the  bicuspids  and  cuspidati, 
and  is  thinnest  towards  the  neck.     The  struc- 


ture of  the  enamel  is  fibrous ;  its  fibres  radiat- 
ing from  the  dentine  to  the  surface  of  the  tooth, 
an  arrangement  by  which  immense  strength 
and  power  of  sustaining  great  pressure  are 
given  to  it. 

In  describing  the  microscopic  structure  of 
the  enamel  of  the  human  tooth.  Professor 
Owen  says  it  "consists  of  long  and  slender, 
solid,  prismatic,  for  the  most  part  hexagonal, 
fibres  of  phosphate,  carbonate  and  fluate  of 
lime,"  which  "  are  essentially  the  contents  of 
extremely  delicate,  membranous  tubes,  origi- 
nally subdivided  into  minute,  depressed  com- 
partments or  cells,  of  which  membranes  scarcely 
a  trace  can  be  detected  in  fully-formed  teeth. 
The  fibres  are  arranged  closely  together,  side 
by  side,  with  occasional  narrow,  angular  fissures 
or  interspaces,  which  are  most  common  be- 
tween the  ends  nearest  the  dentine  ;  their  gen- 
eral direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  dentine,  where  the  ends  of  the  prisms 
are  fixed  in  shallow  depressions  ;  the  opposite 
and  larger  ends  form  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
enamel ;  the  fibres  proceeding  to  the  horizontal 
masticating  surface  are,  therefore,  vertical ;  the 
greater  number,  which  are  directed  to  the 
surface  of  the  crow^n,  are  horizontal,  or  nearly 
so ;  every  fibre,  as  a  general  rule,  having,  like 
the  tubes  of  the  dentine,  that  direction  which 
is  best  adapted  for  resisting  either  the  external 
force  of  mastication  or  the  effects  of  lateral 
pressure.  Besides  the  minute  pits  correspond- 
ing with  the  inner  ends  of  the  enamel  fibres, 
the  outer  surface  of  the  dentine  sometimes  pre- 
sents larger  depressions  .  .  .  The  enamel  fi- 
bres describe  a  flexuous  course,  the  curves 
being  much  stronger  and  shorter  than  the 
primary  curves  of  the  dentinal  tubes.  The 
parallelism  of  the  fibres  continues  over  a  much 
smaller  extent  of  any  part  of  the  enamel  than 
that  of  the  calcigerous  tubes  in  the  dentine : 
in  some  parts  of  the  enamel  they  curve  in  op- 
posite directions  to  one  another,  like  the  vaiie 
of  a  feather.  Sometimes  the  fibres  may  be 
traced  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
enamel ;  where  they  fall  short,  and  where  the 
larger  fibres  diverge  from  each  other,  shorter 
complemental  ones  fill  up  the  interspaces. 
Each  fibre  is  -joVu  ^^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^  thickness,  and 
is  marked  throughout  its  entire  course  by  faint, 
close-set,  transverse  striae.  When  a  section  of 
enamel  includes  several  fibres  in  its  thickness, 
certain  of  the  overlapping  curves  intercept  a 
portion  of  light,  aud  occasion  the  appearance 
of  dusky,  brownish  waves.     Another  appear- 
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ance,  more  immediately  related  to  the  forma- 
tion of  enamel,  is  produced  by  lines  crossing 
the  enamel  fibres,  parallel  with  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  the  enamel,  but  not  always  parallel  with 
that  attached  to  the  dentine.  These  lines  are 
not  of  equal  clearness,  but  are  very  nearly 
equidistant,  being  about  ^^^o  ^^  ^^  inch  apart ; 
they  are  more  plainly  seen  in  transvei-se  sec- 
tions of  the  crown  than  longitudinal  sections, 
and  they  have  the  same  relation  to  the  fibres 
of  the  enamel  which  the  contour-lines  of  the 
dentine  bear  to  the  calcigerous  tubes.  With- 
out doubt  they  indicate,  in  like  manner,  strata 
of  segments  of  the  fibres  and  stages  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  substance.  Where  these  strata, 
which  are  arranged  very  obliquely  to  the  ver- 
tical surface  of  the  dentine,  cross  out  upon 
that  surface,  they  occasion  those  waves,  trans- 
verse, annular  delicate  markings,  which  Leeu- 
wenhoek  noticed  upon  the  exterior  of  the 
enamel,  and  which  he  supposed  to  indicate 
successive  stages  in  the  protrusion  of  the  tooth 
through  the  gum  in  taking  its  place  in  the 
dental  series." 

The  chemical  composition  of  enamel  in  an 
adult,  human  tooth,  according  to  Von  Bibra, 
consists  of 

Calcium  phosphate  and  fluoride,  89.82 
Calcium  carbonate  ......    4.37 

Magnesium  phosphate   ....    1.34 

Other  salts 88 

Cartilage 3.39 

Fat 20 

Organic  matter,  3.59 ;  inorganic  matter, 
96.41. 

The  proportions  vary  in  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth  of  different  individuals. 

Enante'sis.  The  confluence  or  near 
approach  of  ascending  and  descending  blood- 
vessels. 

Enantlie^ma.  From  nvd-eu,  to  bloom. 
A  name  for  certain  eruptions  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Eiiantlie^sis.  From  ev,  in,  and  av&eu, 
to  bloom.  An  eruption  on  the  skin ;  rash 
exanthem,  including  scarlet  fever,  measles  and 
urticaria. 

Enarthro^sis.  From .  ev,  in,  and  apOpov, 
a  joint.  A  species  of  diarthrosis,  in  which 
the  round  head  of  one  bone  is  received  into 
the  cavity  of  another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion 
in  all  directions. 

Enar^tliriim.  A  foreign  body  in  a  joint. 

Encan^this.     From  ev,  and  Kavdog,  the 


angle  of  the  eye.  A  tumor  or  excrescence  in 
the  internal  angle  of  the  eye. 

Encantbis  Benig^na.  A  soft,  red  and  some- 
times rather  livid  excrescence  of  the  caruncula 
lachrymal  is,  which  generally  yields  to  astrin- 
gent collyria. 

Encantbis  NIaVig'na.  A  malignant  excres- 
cence of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis. 

Eiicar^pos.     Pregnant. 

Encatalep^sis.     Catalepsy. 

Encatliis'ma.    Semicupium. 

Encau^ma.  From  ev,  in,  and  Kavu,  to 
burn.  The  scar  of  a  burn  or  the  vesicle  caused 
by  a  burn ;  also  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  fol- 
lowed by  escape  of  humor.  Also  the  old  name 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Eiicau^sis.  A  bum;  encauma;  moxi- 
bustion. 

EiiceplialaFg-ia.     Headache. 

Encephalalgia  Hydrop'ica.  Hydrocephalus 
or  dropsy  of  the  brain. 

Encepliala^ta.  The  great  sub-kingdom 
of  vertebrata,  in  which  the  brain  is  protected 
by  a  bony  case. 

EncepliaFic.  EncephaVicus  ;  from  ev,  in, 
KE(pa7.T],  the  head.     Relating  to  the  encephalon. 

Encepliali^tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
brain. 

Encepbalitis  Exsudato^ria.  Hydrocephalus 
internus. 

Enceplialoce^le.  From  eyi<£<palog,  the 
brain,  and  nv'^^v,  hernia.  Hernia  cerebri.  Fun- 
gus cerebri 

Encepll'aloid.  From  ejKe(l>n?Mc,  and 
eidoc,  resemblance.  Cerebriform.  This  term 
is  applied  by  Laennec  to  a  species  of  morbid 
substance  which  frequently  constitutes  the  mass 
of  scirrhous  or  cancerous  tumors,  because  of 
its  resemblance  to  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  brain. 

Enceplialo^ma.     Fungus  cerebri. 

Enceplialomala^cia,  MoUities  cere- 
bri or  softening  of  the  brain. 

Eucepll^aloil.  Encep¥alum;  from  ei'. 
in,  and  «:£0ff  A?/,  the  head.  The  contents  of  the 
cranium,  including  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum 
and  medulla  oblongata,  with  their  vessels, 
nerves  and  investing  membranes. 

Eiiceplialopliy^niata.  Tubercles  of 
the  brain. 

Enceplialopyo^sis.  From  ejicedaAoc, 
the  brain,  and  ttvov,  pus.  Ulceration  of  the 
brain. 

Enceplialo^sis.  A  tumor  of  a  brain-like 
appearance. 
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Encephalosis^inus.  Concussion  of  the 
brain. 

Encharax^is.     Scarification. 

Eiiclioii''dral,  or  Inter^cartilag-i^- 
iious  Ossification.  When  the  bone  is 
preceded  by  cartilage,  which,  first  of  all,  be- 
comes calcified,  and  this  is  invaded  and,  for 
the  most  part,  removed  by  an  embryonic  tis- 
sue, which  deposits  bony  matter  in  the  interior 
of  the  cartilage,  while,  at  the  same  time,  layers 
of  bone  are  being  formed  outside,  underneath 
the  periosteum. 

Eiicliondro^ina.  From  ev,  in,  and  joy- 
6po(,  a  cartilage.     A  cartilaginous  tumor. 

Eliclion^clrus.  Ev,  in,  and  xovSpog,  a 
cartilage.  Cartilaginous.  Also,  granular, 
having  grains. 

EnclioMos.     Endemic. 

Eiichymo^ina.  Enchymo^sis ;  from  fv, 
in,  and  x^'",  I  pour.  Infusion  or  pouring  in  of 
blood  into  the  cutaneous  vessels  caused  by  joy, 
anger  or  shame ;  blushing. 

Enclys^ma.  From  ev,  in,  and  ic?iv^o),  to 
cleanse  out.     A  clyster. 

Encoe^lia.  From  ei',  in,  and  Koilta,  the 
belly.     The  abdominal  viscera. 

Encoeli^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera. 

Encolpis^mus.  Introduction  of  any  me- 
dicament into  the  vagina. 

Elicyst''etl.  From  ev,  in,  and  Kvarir,  a 
bladder.  Applied  to  a  tumor  or  other  matter 
inclosed  in  a  cyst  or  sac. 

Encys'tis.     An  encysted  tumor. 

End  Organ.  The  terminal  organ  or 
part  of  a  sensory  nerve-fibre  of  any  kind. 

Endan^g-ium.  EndangVon.  The  lining 
membrane  of  vessels. 

Endarteritis.  Inflammation  of  the 
inner  coat  of  an  artery. 

Endeni^ic.  Endem^icus  ;  from  ev,  in,  and 
^t)/^og,  the  people.  Prevalent  disease  in  a  par- 
ticular or  circumscribed  region  or  district  of 
country. 

Endento^sis.  From  ev,  in,  and  dens, 
dentin,  a  tooth,  and  oarsov,  bone.  Dental  exos- 
tosis. 

Enderm^ic.  Endernmt'k;  from  ev,  in, 
and  SepuaTiKoc,  cutaneous.  The  treatment  of 
disease  by  the  application  of  remedies  to  the 
skin,  especially  after  the  removal  of  the  cuti- 
cle. Morphia  and  strychnia  are  often  admin- 
istered in  this  way. 

Ea''do.  From  ev6ov,  within.  A  common 
pro  fix. 


Endoiiorti^tis.  From  svdov,  within, 
and  aortitis,  inflammation  of  the  aorta.  In- 
flammation of  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
aorta. 

Endo^lblast.  From  evSou,  within,  and 
(i^MOToc,  a  germ.     The  cell  nucleus. 

Endocar^diac.  Within  the  heart;  ap- 
plied to  sounds  produced  within  that  organ. 

Endocar^dial.  'EvSov,  within,  and  mpdin, 
the  heart.     Within  the  heart. 

Endocardi^tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  heart. 

Endocoli^tis.     Dysentery. 

Endo^derni.     See  Blastoderm. 

Endodonti^tis.  From  svdov,  within, 
o6ov(:,  a  tooth,  and  itis,  signifying  inflamma- 
tion. Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  a  tooth.  This  may  arise  from  exposure  of 
the  pulp-cavity  and  the  presence  or  contact  of 
acrid  and  irritating  agents,  or  from  exposure 
to  sudden  transitions  of  temperature,  or  from 
mechanical  violence,  as  in  the  case  of  a  blow, 
or  improperly  performed  dental  operations.  It 
may  also  occur  as  the  result  of  constitutional 
disease.  But  from  whatever  cause  produced,  it 
is  always  attended  with  the  severest  and  most 
agonizing  pain,  and  is  seldom  relieved,  when 
acute,  by  any  other  means  than  the  extraction 
of  the  tooth  or  the  destruction  of  the  pulp. 

Endoenteri^tis.     Enteritis. 

Endogastri^tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

Endog'en^esis.  Cell-formation  within  a 
cell. 

Endog'^enous.  Increasing  by  internal 
growth. 

En^dolynipliia.  The  liquid  contained 
in  the  membranous  canals  of  the  ear. 

Endonietri^'tis.  Inflammation  of  tlie 
lining  membrane  of  the  womb. 

Endomyseum.  The  extension  of  the 
perimysium  between  the  muscular  fibers. 

Endoneuriuni.  The  delicate  connec- 
tive tissue  holding  together  the  fibrils  of  a 
bundle  of  nerves. 

Endopatliic.  The  rise  of  disease  not 
from  external  causes. 

Endoscope.  An  instrument  for  exam- 
ining a  cavity  of  the  body  through  its  natural 
outlet. 

Endo'sis.     Eemission. 

Endosmoni^eter.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  of  the  endosmotic  action. 

En^dosmose.  Endosmo^sis  ;  from  Evi^ov, 
within,  and  ua/iog,  impulse.     Imbibition,    The 
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transmission  of  a  fluid  through  a  membrane 
from  the  interior,  or  the  passage  of  a  thin  fluid 
from  without  by  a  dense  one  within.  The 
property  depends  mainly  upon  the  capillary 
attraction  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  Endos- 
mose  is  also  sometimes  used  to  signify  the 
passage  of  a  more  transmissible  fluid,  whilst 
exosmosis  signifies  that  of  the  least  transmis- 
sionable.  See  Osmose.  Mr.  Lintot,  an  Eng- 
lish dentist,  and  author  of  a  small  treatise  on  the 
Teeth,  is  of  the  opinion  that  dental  caries  is  the 
result  of  the  chemical  action  of  an  acidulated 
fluid  of  the  mouth  upon  the  dentinal  tissue, 
while  undergoing  an  eudosmotic  action  on  it. 
That  such  action  might,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, take  place  through  the  cells  of  the 
dentine,  is  not  improbable,  and  in  the  event  of 
its  occurrence,  would,  it  is  fair  to  presume, 
hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  part  of  the 
tooth  in  which  it  was  taking  place. 

Endosnio^sis.  The  passage  of  liquids 
or  gases  through  dividing  membranes. 

Endosinot^ic.      Eclating  to  endosmosis. 

En^tlosperm.  EvSov,  within,  and  aKsp/ia, 
a  seed.  The  albumen  between  the  integuments 
and  the  embryo. 

Enclosteitis.  Inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane,  or  endosteum  of  a  bone. 

Endotheli^oilia.  A  tumor  of  the  en- 
dothelium. 

Eiltlothelmm.  From  evSov,  within,  and 
07i?a/j  nipple.  The  internal  lining  membrane 
of  serous,  synovial,  and  other  internal  surfaces. 

Eiidoste^um.  The  vascular  membra- 
nous layer  of  connective  tissue  lining  the 
cavity  of  a  bone. 

Ell^dostome.  'EvSnv,  and  crofia,  a 
mouth.  The  inner  opening  of  the  uvula. 
Also  a  chronic  tumor  within  a  bone. 

En^ema.  Plural,  enemata.  From  evaju/., 
to  inject.  An  injection ;  a  clyster.  The  ene- 
mata commonly  used  consist  of  warm  water 
having  in  solution  either  soap  or  common  salt, 
or  both.  For  an  adult  from  a  pint  to  a  quart 
may  be  injected;  for  infants  and  children 
from  half  an  ounce  to  six  ounces,  according  to 
age. 

Eliepider'niic.  Enepidennicus ;  from 
fiv,  in,  £~/,  upon,  and  oepfin^  the  skin.  The 
treatment  of  disease  by  the  application  of 
remedies,  such  as  plasters,  blisters,  &c.,  upon 
the  skin. 

Entergy.  Energia  ;  from  evepyeu,  to  act. 
In  Physiology,  the  active  operation  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  body.     Thus  we  say,  the 


vital  energy,  the  muscular  energy,  the  nervous 
energy  &c. 

Eiierva^tion.  Enerva^tio;  from  e,  out 
of,  and  nervus,  stren.gth.  The  act  of  debilitat- 
ing ;  a  state  of  weakness. 

Elieuclea'tiou.  From  e,  out  of,  and 
nucleus,  a  kernel.  Exsecting  from  its  seat  or 
capsule  a  tumor,  etc. 

Eng'eiso'ma.  Engizoyna;  from  EyyiL,(.),  I 
approximate.  A  fracture  of  the  skull,  in 
which  a  broken  portion  of  bone  passes  beneath 
a  sound  portion,  and  compresses  the  brain. 
Also,  an  instrument  used  in  fractures  of  the 
clavicle. 

Eii^gine,  Suspension.  A  machine 
modeled  on  the  plan  of  suspension  from  the 
ceiling,  and  in  which  the  driving  power  is 
belted  directly  to  the  shaft  of  the  hand-piece 
without  the  intervention  of  an  adjustable  arm 
or  flexible  cable.  The  hand-piece  is  balanced 
and  tension  given  to  the  driving-belt  by  a 
small  pulley,  attached  tq  the  hand-piece  spin- 
dle, and  being  suspended  on  a  cord,  it  is  free 
to  move  in  any  and  every  direction,  and  causes 
the  burr-drill  or  other  instrument  used  by 
means  of  the  engine,  and  which  is  carried  by 
a  fly-wheel  on  the  shaft,  to  be  readily  applied 
to  any  cavity  in  the  mouth.  See  Dental 
Engine. 

Eng-ine,  Dental.  A  foot-power  ma- 
chine, embracing  the  following  devices  and 
combinations  :  The  use  of  a  flexible  wire  shaft, 
with  a  flexible  sheath  over  it.  The  combination 
of  a  base  or  stand  with  the  upper  works ;  a  device 
for  operating  the  power  from  either  side  of 
the  dental  chair ;  a  hand-piece,  with  hardened 
steel  bearings,  and  tool  mutually  locking,  the 
latter  readily  placed  or  removed  and  remain- 
ing undisturbed  by  the  puUing-cut,  or  by  the 
swiftest  revolution  without  pressure.  The 
driving-wheel  is  operated  by  a  pedal  and  flat  or 
spiral  steel  spring  pitman,  which  gives  to  the 
crank  when  on  the  down  centre  an  upward 
motion,  allowing  the  foot  of  the  operator  to  run 
the  engine  with  ease.     See  Dental  Engine. 

Eng-ine-Bits.  Burrs  such  as  the  round, 
rose-head,  oval,  wheel,  inserted  core,  and 
fissure-burr,  for  use  with  the  dental  engine. 

Engiish  Teeth.  Artificial  teeth  manu- 
factured by  Ash  and  Sous,  which  possess  beau- 
tiful coloring,  and  soft  translucency,  rendering 
them  well  adapted  for  matching  the  natural 
teeth. 

Engomplio^sis.     Gomphosis. 

Eug'Org'e^meilt.  From  en,  in,  and  gorge, 
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the  throat.  Inordinate  flow  of  blood  to  the 
vessels  of  a  part  or  organ,  and  consequent  ob- 
struction and  increase  of  volume. 

En^nui.     Mental  languor ;  weariness. 

Enosto^sis.  From  ec,  and  ocreov,  a  bone. 
A  tumor  formed  in  the  medullary  part  of  a 
bone. 

Earyth.''inos.  From  ev,  and  pv\^/wg, 
number.  Irregularity  in  the  beating  of  the 
pulse. 

Ens.  Being ;  entity ;  existence.  In  Chem- 
istry, a  substance  supposed  to  contain,  in  a 
small  compass,  all  the  virtues  of  the  ingredi- 
ents from  which  it  is  drawn. 

Ens  Mar^tis.     Ammoniated  iron. 

Ens  PrFmum  Sola^re.     Antimony. 

Ens  I/en' en's.     Chloride  of  copper. 

Eil^siform.  From  ensis,  a  sword,  and 
farma,  form.  Sword-like.  In  Anatomy,  ap- 
plied to  some  parts  from  their  resemblance  to 
a  sword,  as  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

Enstalax^is.  Instillation,  or  drop  by 
drop. 

En'' strophe.     Inversion  of  a  part. 

Enta^sis.  Enta^sia;  from  evreivu,  to 
stretch.  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  con- 
strictive spasm,  embracing  wry-neck,  cramp, 
locked  jaw,  &c. 

Entelinintiia.  From  ev-og,  within,  and 
eXfiivq,  a  worm.     Synonymous  with  Entozoa. 

Ell^tera.  Ewepa,  the  bowels,  from  evrog, 
within.     The  intestines. 

Enterad'enes.  From  ewepov,  an  intes- 
tine, and  adriv,  a  gland.  The  mucous  intes- 
tinal glands. 

EnteraFgia.  From  evmpov,  intestine, 
and.  aTiync,  pain.     Colic  ;  pain  in  the  intestines. 

Enterangiemplirax^is.  Obstruction 
of  the  vessels  of  the  intestine. 

Eiltei*atropll''ia.  From  Ewepov,  intes- 
tine, and  atrophia,  want  of  nutrition.  Atrophy 
of  the  intestines. 

Enterauxe.  Hypertrophy  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  intestines. 

Entereiiiplirax^is.  From  evrepov,  in- 
testine, and  E/iippn^i.<;,  obstruction.  Obstruction 
of  the  intestines. 

Ellter^ic.  EnterVcus ;  from  Evrepov,  an 
intestine.     Pertaining  to  the  intestines. 

Ellter''ica.  Disease  affecting  the  intesti- 
nal canal. 

Euteri^tis.  From  evtepov,  an  intestine, 
and  itis,  signifying  inflammation.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestines.  Dental  erosions  have 
been  ascribed  to  chronic  enteritis. 


Enteri^tis  Follic'ular.     Typhoid  fever. 

Eutero.  Enteron.  A  prefix ;  from  evte- 
pov,  an  intestine. 

Enterobro^sis.  From  sv-Epov,  an  intes- 
tine, and  jSpuaic,  the  act  of  gnawing.  Perfor- 
ation of  the  intestines. 

Enteroc^ace.  Adynamic  dysentery  ac- 
companied by  diphtheritis  and  gangrene  of 
the  colon  and  rectum. 

Enteroce^le.  From  Evrspov,  an  intes- 
tine, and  arjlrj,  hernia,  tumor.  Intestinal 
hernia. 

Enterocystoce^le.  From  evrepov,  in- 
testine, Kvarig,  a  bladder,  and  kv'^^v,  a  tumor. 
Intestinal  hernia  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
bladder  is  included. 

Enterode^la.  From  evrepov,  and  (JeA,of, 
manifest.  A  section  of  a  class  of  Polygastrica, 
in  which  the  alimentary  canal  is  terminated 
by  a  mouth  and  anus. 

EnteroepiplOCe''le.  From  evrepov,  an 
intestine,  eniTrXoov,  the  omentum,  and  k?/?.7j,  a 
tumor.  Hernia  containing  both  intestine  and 
omentum. 

Enteroepiplom^plialus.  From  evrEpov, 
intestine,  EKi'nhiov,  the  omentum,  and  ofi((>a?ioc, 
the  navel.  Umbilical  hernia,  containing  both 
intestine  and  omentum. 

Enterog'astroce^le.  From  evrepov,  in- 
testine, yaarrjp,  the  belly,  and  nrp^v,  a  tumor. 
Abdominal  hernia. 

Enterog^raphy.  Enierograph'ia  ;  from 
evrepov,  intestine,  and  ypa.cp??,  description.  An 
anatomical  description  of  the  intestines. 

Enterohydroce'Ie.  From  evrepov,  in- 
testine, v6'^p,  water,  and  kti/^v,  tumor.  Scrotal 
hernia,  complicated  with  hydrocele. 

Eateroiscllioce'le.  From  evrepov,  in- 
testine, ioxLov,  the  ischium,  and  ktiX-ij,  a  tumor. 
Intestinal  hernia  at  the  ischiatic  foramen. 

Entero^lithus.  From  evrepov,  intestine, 
and  Aa">of,  a  stone.  Intestinal  calculous  con- 
cretion. 

EnteroFogy.  Enterobg^ia;  from  evrepov, 
intestine,  and  Aoyoc,  a  discourse.  Anatomical 
treatise  on  the  intestines. 

Enteroiiiesenter^ic  Fever.  Typhus 
fever  attended  by  ulceration  of  the  small  in- 
testines and  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric 
glands. 

Eaterom''plialus.  From  evrepov,  intes- 
tine, and  ojiqiaAog,  umbilicus.  Umbilical  in- 
testinal hernia. 

En'teron.     "Evrepov.     Intestine. 

Enterop^athy.     Enteropathy ia;  from  ev- 
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repov,  intestine,  and  -rrador,  a  disease.     A  gen- 
eric term  for  intestinal  disease. 

Enteroplllo^gia.     Enteritis. 

Enterori'hag'^ia.  From  evrspov,  and 
P'/yi'Vfitj  to  bui-st  forth.  Hemorrhage  of  the 
intestines. 

EnteroiTlia^pliia.  Enter nr^rhaphy;  from 
evrepovj  intestine,  and  paf?^,  a  suture.  A  suture 
of  the  intestines. 

Enterorrlice^a.     Diarrhoea. 

Enterosarcoce^le.  From  sv-epov,  in- 
testine, <yap^j  flesh,  and  kv^-V,  a  tumor.  Intes- 
tinal hernia  complicated  with  sarcocele. 

Entei'O^ses.  A  class  of  diseases  embra- 
cing all  that  affect  the  intestines. 

Eilterot^Oiny.  Enterotom^ia.  In  Anat- 
omy, dissection  of  the  intestines.  In  Surgery, 
an  operation  for  an  artificial  anus,  or  for  the 
evacuation  of  accumulated  faeces. 

Esiterozo^a.     Worms.     See  Entozoa. 

Entlial^sis.  Fracture  of  the  cranium 
"with  depression  of  the  fragments. 

Eiitlieliiiili^tlies.     Worms. 

Entliet^ic,  Ev,  and  nOf/jui,  to  place.  Dis- 
eases arising  from  a  morbific  virus  placed  or 
implanted  in  the  system,  as  syphilis,  lep- 
rosy, etc. 

Eutoblast.  The  nucleolus,  or  germinal 
spot. 

Ento^cyte.  The  entire  contents  of  a  cell, 
including  the  nucleolus,  granulations,  etc. 

Eiito^derin.     See  Blastoderm. 

EntoilloFogy.  From  evroua,  insects, 
and  Aoyog,  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on  in- 
sects. 

Entc'iiia.     Tension.     Tonic  spasm. 

Entoil''ic.  Enton'lcus  ;  from  ev,  denoting 
excess,  and  rovog,  tone.  Having  great  tension 
or  increased  action. 

En'topliyte.     A  vegetable  parasite. 

Eiltozo^a.  Entozoa^ria;  from  evrog,  within, 
and  Cuuv,  an  animal.  Lowly  organized  inver- 
tebrate, and  generally  vermiform,  animals,  the 
most  of  which  are  parasitic  on  the  internal 
organs  of  other  animals. 

There  are  five  species  of  worms  which  in- 
fest the  human  intestines,  viz. :  1.  Ascaris  lum- 
bricoides,  the  long  round  worm ;  2.  Ascaris 
vermicular  is,  the  maw  or  thread-worm ;  3.  Tcs~ 
nia  lata,  or  vulgaris,  the  broad  tape-worm ;  4. 
Tcenia  solium,  the  long  tape-worm ;  5.  Tricoce- 
phalus,  the  long  thread-worm. 

There  is  another  class  of  entozoa  which, 
though  of  rare  occurrence,  have  been  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.    1.  The  Fasciola 


hepatica,  called  the  Distoma  hepaticum,  or 
fluke,  sometimes  found  in  the  gall-bladder ;  2. 
The  Scarabceus,  or  beetle  grubs,  several  species 
of  which  have  been  found  in  the  ear,  intes- 
tines and  vagina ;  3.  The  CEstrus,  a  fly,  the  larvae 
of  which  are  deposited  in  wounds  or  fetid  ul- 
cers; 4.  The  Gordius,  or  hoi-se-hair  worm, 
found  in  stagnant  water,  and  are  sometimes 
taken  into  the  stomach ;  5.  The  Musca,  seve- 
ral of  which  genus,  as  the  Musca  carnaria,  or 
flesh-fly,  the  Musca  vomitoria,  or  blow-fly,  the 
Musca  cibaria,  or  pantry-fly,  and  the  Musca 
putris,  or  hopper-fly  maggot,  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  nose,  maxillary  antra  and  rectum. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  entozoa  which 
infest  difierent  parts  of  the  body,  as, — 1.  Ace- 
phalocystis,  or  hydatid;  2.  The  Cysticercus,  or 
bladder-tail  hydatid ;  3.  The  Polycephalus,  or 
many -headed  woi-m ;  4.  Echinococcus,  the  small 
granular  bodies  found  in  Acephabcysts ;  5.  The 
Filaria  medinensis,  or  Guinea-woz'm ;  6.  The 
Acarus  of  the  itch ;  7.  The  Tricl/ina  Spira^lis. 
Which  see. 

Eutozo^on  FoUiculo^rum.  Acarus 
foUiculorum.  An  articulated  animalcule  found 
in  the  cutaneous  follicles. 

En^trails.  The  abdominal  viscera;  the 
intestines. 

EutricliO^ma.  From  fv,  in,  and  Tpix(Jfi-a, 
hair.     The  ciliary  edge  of  the  eye-lids. 

Entrop^ium.  Entrop^ ion ;  from  ev,  in, 
and  Tpe-io,  I  turn.  Inversion  of  the  eye-lids, 
so  that  the  eye-lashes  are  brought  in  contact 
with,  and  irritate  and  inflame  the  globe  of 
the  eye. 

Enu^cleate.  Nucleus,  a  kernel.  Tumors 
taken  from  the  substance  in  which  they  were 
imbedded,  like  a  kernel  from  a  shell. 

Enure^sls.  From  evuvptcj,  to  void  urine 
in  bed.  Involuntary  flow  of  urine  from  par- 
alysis or  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  of  the 
bladder. 

Eocene^.  From  V"^,  aurora,  and  iiaipoc, 
recent.  A  term  applied  in  Geology  to  the  ear- 
lier tertiary  deposits,  in  which  there  are  only 
a  few  organic  remains  of  existing  species  of 
animals. 

Ep-,  Eph-,  Epi-.  Ett,  E(p,  ETt,  upon, 
above ;  used  as  prefixes,  and  meaning  above, 
exterior,  augmentation,  addition,  increase,  re- 
ciprocal action,  repetition,  etc. 

El)acinas^ticos.  From  ek/,  and  aKfia^ij, 
to  increase.  Fevers  which  increase,  in  vio- 
lence, from  the  commencement  to  the  crisis. 

Epaue^tus.    From  enaviijixi,  to  remit.    A 
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generic  term  applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  remittent 
fevers. 

Epaneius  Hec'tica.     Hectic  fever. 

Epanetus  Malig^nus  Fla^vus.     Yellow  fever. 

Epanetus  Mi^tis.     Remittent  fever. 

Epaplise^resis.  From  eivacpaLpeu,  I  take 
away.  Repeated  obstruction,  particularly  of 
blood. 

Epar-'ma.    Epar^sis.    A  tumoi-. 

Ependyn^ia  Ventriculo'rum.  The 
lining  membrane  of  the  cavities  of  the  brain. 

Eplie^bus.  From  err/,  towards,  and  vPv, 
puberty.  A  term  applied  in  Physiology  to 
one  who  has  attained  the  age  of  puberty. 

EplieFcis.  From  en-i,  upon,  and  e/iKor^ 
an  ulcer.     The  crust  of  an  ulcer. 

Ephe^lides.  From  ek/,  upon,  and  v^coc, 
the  sun.  Freckles;  sun-burns.  A  cutaneous 
affection  characterized  by  small  and  large 
brown  spots  upon  the  skin,  caused,  as  the 
name  imports,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  rays 
of  the  sun. 

Eplie^lis.     Ephelides. 

Epliem^era.  From  etti,  during,  and  v.'ispa, 
a  day.  In  Pathology,  an  epithet,  applied  to 
disease,  especially  a  fever,  which  lasts  but  a 
day,  and  also,  by  the  French,  to  a  poison 
which  proves  fatal  within  a  day. 

EplliaFteS.  From  e(paXXnfxar,  to  leap 
upon.  Nightmare;  a  distressing  sensation 
which  occurs  during  sleep,  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual fancies  himself  threatened  by  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  or  of  imminent  danger 
from  which  he  cannot  escape. 

Epliidro^sis.  From  efidpou,  to  perspire. 
A  copious,  morbid  perspiration.  A  colliqua- 
tive sweat. 

Ep^iblast.  From  swij  upon,  and  p^aaTog, 
a  sprout.  The  extei-nal  or  upper  layer  of  the 
blastoderm,  called  also  the  ectoderm  or  neuro- 
epldermal  layer,  from  which  is  developed  the 
central  nervous  system  and  epidermal  tissues, 
including  the  epithelium  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

Epicail^tlius.  From  e-ki,  upon,  and  aav- 
i?of,  the  angle  of  the  eye.  A  fold  of  skin  ex- 
tending from  the  exterior  of  the  nose  over  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

Epicar-'piuili.  From  em,  upon,  and 
Kapnor,  the  wrist.     Application  to  the  wrist. 

Epicliro''sis.  From  ettl,  upon,  and 
XP",u-ti,  color.  Discoloration  of  the  surface. 
Ephelides. 

EpicoFic.  From  ett/,  upon,  and  noXov, 
the  colon.  The  part  of  the  abdomen  over  the 
colon. 


Epicon^'dyle.  From  em,  upon,  and  kov- 
dvXoc,  a  condyle.  A  protuberance  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  os  humerus,  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  outer  lateral  ligament  of  the 
elbow  joint,  and  to  a  very  strong  tendon  to 
which  several  muscles  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  forearm  are  attached ;  and  so  called  because 
it  is  above  the  condyle. 

Epicondylo-cubita^lis.  The  anconeus 
muscle. 

Epicondylo-Radia' lis.  The  supinator  radii 
brevis. 

Epicondy/o-Supra-Metacarp/a^nus.  The  ex- 
tensor carpi  radialis  brevior. 

Epicon  dylo-  Supra-  Phalangettia^  nus  Co  mm  un  - 
is.     The  extensor  digitorum  communis. 

Epicondylo  -  Supra  -  Phalangettia^nus  Min'imi 
Digiti.     The  extensor  proprius  minimi  digiti. 

Epicoplio^sis.     Cophosis;  deafness. 

Epicra^niuni.  From  em,  upon,  and 
Kpaviov,  the  cranium.  Applied  to  various  parts 
of  the  cranium,  as  the  tendinous  expansion  of 
the  occipito-frontalis  muscle,  and  even  to  the 
whole  scalp. 

Epicra^sis.  From  e-m,  upon,  and  Kepav- 
vvjji,  I  temper.  The  treatment  of  disease  by 
soothing  and  demulcent  remedies,  which  the 
humorists  supposed  possessed  the  power  of  cor- 
recting the  vitiated  humors. 

Epicri^sis.  The  judgment  of  the  natural 
causes,  treatment,  and  probable  termination  of 
a  disease,  founded  on  scientific  principles. 

Epicte^niuill.  The  parts  upon  and 
above  the  pubes. 

Ep^icy  te.  From  eKi,  and  Kvrog,  cell.  The 
hyaline  cuticle  of  cells. 

Epideni^ic.  Epidem'icus;  from  ewi,  upon, 
and  Sr/fLog,  the  people.  A  disease  which  simul- 
taneously attacks  multitudes  of  persons  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  district,  or  extend- 
ing over  an  extensive  district,  and  which  is 
dependent  on  a  noxious  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Epidem^y.     An  epidemic  disease. 

Epid^eris.  The  clitoris ;  the  nymphse  or 
the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris. 

Epider^niic.  Epider^micus  ;  h-omemdep- 
fjiig,  the  scarf  skin.  Pertaining  to  the  epidermis. 

Epider^mis.  From  etzi,  upon,  and  depua, 
the  skin.  The  outer  layer  of  the  skin.  The 
cuticle,  or  scarf  skin,  a  thin,  dry,  transparent 
membrane,  devoid  of  nerves  and  vessels,  which 
covei-s  all  the  surface  of  the  body  except  the 
parts  that  correspond  to  the  nails.  It  consists 
of  minute  scales,  placed  one  above  the  other. 
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Epidermoid.  From  eTcidepim:,  and  eiSoq, 
resemblance.  Resembling  the  epidermis,  or 
cuticle. 

Epide^sis.  In  Surgery,  the  act  of  binding 
up  a  wound ;  also,  the  application  of  a  ligature 
to  a  wounded  vessel. 

EpideS'^mos.     A  bandage  or  ligature. 

Epidid''ymis.  From  ettl,  upon,  and  6i6v- 
j«of,  a  testicle.  A  hard,  grayish,  oblong  sub- 
stance upon  the  superior  margin  of  the  testicle, 
formed  by  the  convolutions  of  the  vas  deferens. 
It  is  a  canal  formed  by  the  union  of  all  the 
seminiferous  vessels  folded  several  times  upon 
themselves,  after  having  traversed  the  Corpus 
Highm  o  r  ia^num. 

Epid''osis.  From  em,  and  SiSufit,  to  give. 
Increase,  as  of  a  disease,  or  in  the  growth  of 
the  body. 

Epid^rome.  From  einSpEuu,  I  run  upon. 
An  afflux  of  humors. 

Epig'as^tric.  Epigas^ incus  ;  from  eiri, 
upon,  and  yaarTjp^  the  stomach.  Eelating  to 
the  epigastrium. 

Epigastric  Ar'tery.  An  artery  given  off  by 
the  external  iliac  when  it  passes  under  Poupart's 
ligament,  ascends  between  the  rectus  muscle 
and  the  peritoneum,  and  anastomoses  about  the 
umbilicus  with  the  internal  mammary  artery. 

Epigastric  Region.  The  region,  on  each  side, 
below  the  short  ribs,  extending  from  the  dia- 
phragm to  within  two  fingers  of  the  umbilicus. 

Epigas^trium.  The  epigastric  region, 
or  part  situated  immediately  over  the  stomach. 

Epigastroce^le.  From  ettl,  upon,  and 
yaoTTip,  the  stomach,  and  fC7/l?7,  a  tumor.  Hernia 
at  or  near  the  epigastric  region,  whether  of 
the  stomach  or  not. 

Epig'en^esis.  From  ett/.,  upon,  and 
)  evsaig,  a  generation.  A  theory  of  generation 
which  regards  the  foetus  as  receiving  at  once 
from  each  parent  the  materials  necessary  for 
its  formation. 

Epig'no^tlius.  A  parasitic  monstrosity 
where  the  parasite  is  attached  to  the  superior 
maxillary  bone. 

Epig'inom^ena.  From  etvi,  and  yevofiai, 
to  succeed  or  supervene.  A  term  applied  in 
Pathology  to  symptoms  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  a  disease,  but  not  necessarily  belong- 
ing to  it. 

Epig'lot''tic.  EpiglotHicMS.  Pertaining  to 
the  epiglottis. 

Epiglottic    Gland.       A  collection  of   small 
glands  situated  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  epiglottis. 
15 


Epig'lot^tiS.  From  em,  upon,  and  ylurriQ, 
the  tongue.  An  oval  cartilage,  concave  post- 
eriorly and  convex  anteriorly,  situated  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue  upon  the  superior  opening 
of  the  larynx.  It  is  loose  at  its  superior  ex- 
tremity, and  attached  at  its  inferior  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  Its  use  is  to  ease  the  glottis, 
or  superior  openmg  of  the  larynx,  and  prevent 
the  introduction  of  alimentary  substances  into 
the  air-passages  during  deglutition. 

Epiglotti^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  epi- 
glottis. 

Epigiou^tis.  From  ettl,  upon,  and  yTi-ovriQ, 
the  buttocks.  The  superior  region  of  the  but- 
tocks. 

Ep^ilepsy.  Epilepsia.  EiTiX?jTpia.,  from 
epi?Miifiai>o)j  I  seize  upon.  A  disease  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  organs,  attended  with  violent 
convulsions,  coma,  and,  generally,  foaming  at 
the  mouth.  The  disease  may  be  idiopathic  or 
symptomatic.  In  the  former  case  it  results 
from  a  morbid  afiection  of  the  encephalon ;  in 
the  latter,  from  worms,  intestinal  irritation, 
external  violence,  or  from  some  other  accident- 
al cause. 

Epilep'tic.  Epilep'ticus ;  affected  with, 
or  relating  to,  epilepsy. 

Epilep^toid.     Resembling  epilepsy. 

Epinior^ios.     An  unequal  pulse. 

Epineph^elos.  Cloudy ;  applied  to  urine. 

Epineu^riuni.     The  nerve-sheath. 

Epinyc^tides.  From  em,  upon,  and  vv^, 
night.  Eruptions  which  appear  during  the 
night,  and  disappear  in  the  morning.  A  kind 
of  nettle  rash. 

Epiparoxys^mus.  The  too  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  febrile  paix>xysm. 

Epipas^tic.  Plasters  sprinkled  with  some 
vesicant  agent,  such  as  cantharides. 

Epiplllogis^llia.  From  em,  upon,  and 
tpXoyi^o),  to  inflame.  Inflammation  or  burning 
heat  in  any  part. 

Epipll^ora.  From  eizLfepu,  to  carry  to. 
Weeping.  Continued  involuntary  flow  of 
tears,  caused  by  disease,  or  irritation  of  the 
lachrymal  passages. 

Epipliyma^ta.     Diseases  of  the  skin. 

Epiph^ysis.  From  e-m,  upon,  and  <pvu, 
I  arise.  Any  portion  of  bone  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  bone  by  intervening  cartilage, 
which  ultimately  becomes  converted  into  bone. 
The  epiphysis  then  becomes  a  process. 

Epiple^g'ia.  Paralysis  of  the  upper  ex-- 
tremities. 

Epiplero^sis.     Repletion,  distension. 
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Epil>loce^le.  From  eiTiTr?Mov,  omentum, 
and  KTf?.?j,  hernia.  Hernia,  formed  by  the 
omentum. 

Epip^loic.  Pertaining  to  the  epiploon 
or  omentum. 

Epiploic  Appendages.  Numerous  small  pro- 
longations of  the  peritoneum  filled  with  adipose 
matter,  extending  beyond  the  surface  of  the 
colon  and  rectum. 

Epiploic  Arteries.  The  branches  from  the 
gasti'o-epiploic  artery  which  are  distributed  to 
the  epiploon. 

,  EpiploiscllioCC'le.  From  eKnrloov,  the 
epiploon,  i-ax'^'^,  the  ischium,  and  nv'^V,  a  tumor. 
Protrusion  of  the  omentum  through  the  ischia- 
tic  notch. 

Epiploi^tis.  From  einTTAonv,  the  oment- 
um, and  ills,  denoting  inflammation.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  omentum. 

Epiplomeroce'le.  From  eniTrAooi',  the 
omentum,  .urjpng,  the  thigh,  and  kt//'-v,  a  tumor. 
A  femoral  hernia,  formed  by  a  protrusion  of 
omentum. 

Epiplom^phalon.  From  ewiitAoov,  the 
omentum,  and  oucpaAog,  the  navel.  An  omental 
umbilical  heniia. 

Epiplon^plirasis.  From  ETTcnlnnv,  the 
omentum,  and  EfKppaaau,  I  obstruct.  Obstruc- 
tion of  the  omentum. 

Epip^loon.  From  etti,  above,  and  ttaew, 
I  swim,  or  float.  The  omentum,  or  caul,  which 
consists  of  a  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  is  so  called  because  it  floats,  as  it  were, 
above  a  portion  of  the  intestines. 

EpiploSCheoce^le.  From  EwnrTiOov,  the 
omentum,  oax^'iv,  the  scrotum,  and  ktjTiti,  a 
tumor.     Omental  hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

Epiporo^nia.  E^irtKLpuim.  A  hard  tumor 
about  the  joints  ;  the  callus  of  a  fracture. 

Epis^cliesivS.  From  EitiaxEu,  I  restrain. 
A  suppression  of  excretions. 

Episcopacies  VaFvulse.  The  mitral 
valves  of  the  heart. 

Episenia^sia.     A  sign.    A  symptom. 

Episioii^cus.  A  swelling  or  tumor  of 
the  labia  pudendi. 

Epispad^ias.  From  ettl,  above,  and 
cnauy  I  draw.  A  malformation  of  the  urethra, 
consisting  in  its  opening  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  penis. 

Epispas^tic.  Epkpas^ticus ;  from  em, 
above,  and  an-au,  to  draw.  Any  substance 
which,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  excites  in- 
flammation and  causes  an  effusion  of  serum 
under  the  epidermis.    Among  the  substances 


which  produce  these  effects   are  cantharides 
and  mustard. 

Epispas^ticum.    A  blister. 

Epis^tasis.  From  eki,  upon,  and  (jrao),  to 
rest.  A  substance  which  floats  on  the  surface 
of  urine. 

Epistax^is.  From  etti^  upon,  and  arni^u, 
to  flow,  drop  by  drop.     Nasal  hemorrhage. 

Epister'nal.  From  Em,  upon,  and  arspvov, 
the  sternum.  The  first  or  anterior  portion  of 
the  sternum,  which,  in  birds,  sustains  the 
forked  clavicle. 

Episthot^onos.  From  sKia&eVj  forward, 
and  reww,  to  extend.  A  variety  of  tetanus,  in 
which  the  body  is  drawn  forward. 

Epicynan^cbe.     Spasm  of  the  pharynx. 

Epit^asis.  From  ettc,  and  telvelv,  to  ex- 
tend. The  period  of  violence  of  a  fever,  par- 
oxysm or  disease. 

Epitlie^lial  Cells.  The  several  layers 
of  cells  composing  the  epithelium  of  the 
mouth,  which  are  held  together  by  an  inter- 
cellular cement  substance.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  these  cells, — the  -infant,  older  and 
oldest.    See  Epithelium. 

Epitlielio^ina.  Carcinomatous  forma- 
tion of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  com- 
posed of  epithelial  cells.  It  often  arises  from 
the  irritation  of  a  diseased  tooth,  and  first 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  indurated  plane, 
somewhat  raised,  with  an  eroded  or  ulcerated 
surface  about  the  centre.  Pain  is  a  prominent 
symptom.  The  base  and  edges  are  of  a  pink 
color,  and  it  extends  along  the  jaw.  The 
lymphatics  are  early  involved.  The  treatment 
consists  in  the  early  removal  of  the  epitheli- 
oma, or  affected  gum,  and  adjacent  bone,  and 
the  application  of  chloride  of  zinc  paste,  &c.    » 

Epithe^lium.  From  ettl,  upon,  and  ^irfATj, 
a  nipple.  It  is  a  very  delicate  membrane, 
forming  the  outer  covering  of  the  corium  or  true 
mucous  membrane,  and  enters  into  the  structure 
of  glandular  organs.  It  is  cellular  in  its  struc- 
ture, and  presents  itself  under  different  forms, 
each  differing  somewhat  from  the  others.  The 
tessellated  epithelium,  composed  of  oval  nucle- 
ated cells,  and  found  on  the  conjunctiva,  in 
the  mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  on  the  vulva, 
in  the  vagina,  and  some  distance  into  the 
uterus,  and  in  the  entrance  of  the  urethra. 
The  columnar  or  conical  epithelium,  consists  of 
elongated  cells.  This  variety  extends  from 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the  anus^ 
it  also  lines  the  principal  gland  ducts  opening 
upon  the  mucous  surface  of  this  tract,  and  the 
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greater  part  of  the  male  genito-urinary  or- 
gans. The  ciliated  epithelium.,  consisting  of 
columnar  particles,  with  pellucid,  hair-like 
processes  at  their  extremities,  Avhich  are  con- 
stantly undergoing  a  vibratory  motion.  The 
nucleated,  consisting  of  circular  or  hexagonal 
cells  with  a  nucleus.  The  squamous,  where 
the  cells  are  reduced  to  flattened  scales.  The 
stratified,  whei-e  the  cells  are  arranged  in  dis- 
tinct layers. 

There  is  also  another  variety  of  epithelium, 
called  the  spheroidaJ-,  found  in  the  urinaiy  pas- 
sages, succeeding  the  columnar,  near  the  inner 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  in  the  bladder,  ureters, 
pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  and  some  mucous 
glands. 

The  epithelium  of  the  mouth  is  composed 
of  several  layers  of  cells  designated  infant, 
older  and  oldest,  which  are  held  together  by 
an  intercellular  cement-substance.  The  oldest 
layer  of  cells  is  made  up  of  flattened  discs 
containmg  nuclei.  The  middle  or  older  layer 
of  cells  are  more  or  less  polyhedral  in  shape, 
with  an  imbricated  border.  They  extend  be- 
yond the  oral  cavity  into  the  pharynx.  The 
deepest  or  infant  layer  of  cells  are  spheroidal 
or  slightly  cylindrical,  and  are  placed  verti- 
cally on  the  dividing  line  between  the  epithe- 
lium and  dermal  or  corium  layers. 

Epithelium  of  the  Mouth.  On  the  structure 
of  that  portion  of  the  epithelium  which  lines 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  Mr..  Nasmyth  ob- 
serves :  "  In  the  foetal  subject,  previous  to  the 
extrusion  of  the  teeth,  it  forms  on  the  alveo- 
lar arch  a  dense  projecting  layer,  distinguish- 
able fi-om  the  surrounding  membrane  by  its 
whiteness  and  by  the  existence  on  its  surface 
of  ridges  and  sulci,  having  a  waving  course 
and  a  variable  direction.  The  alveolar  epi- 
thelium is  thicker  in  proportion  to  the  youth 
of  the  subject  examined.  It  is  most  promi- 
nent where  it  corresponds  with  the  molar 
teeth ;  its  internal  surface  is  concave,  receiv- 
ing the  projecting  mucous  membrane  or  corium. 
This  portion  presents  various  objects  for  inves- 
tigation. 

"  First,  as  regards  its  composition :  It  is 
made  up  of  a  mass  of  scales,  lying  one  on  the 
surface  of  the  other.  As  in  other  portions  of 
the  epithelium,  the  external  scales  here  are 
larger,  and  this  holds  good  generally,  until 
we  come  to  the  surface  of  the  vascular  mucous 
membrane,  which  presents  simple  cells  with 
their  corpuscles. 

"  In  the  interior  of  this  alveolar  epithelium. 


where  it  corresponds  to  the  molar  teeth,  small 
vesicles  may  be  frequently  observed,  varying 
in  size  from  one-quarter  to  one-eighth  of  a 
line  in  diameter.     They  appear  to  the  naked 
eye  to  be  transparent ;  under  the  microscope, 
their  parietes  are  found  to  consist  of  attenu- 
ated scales,  and  their  cavity  to  contain  a  fluid 
abounding  in  minute  granules  and  cells.*  The 
internal  surface  of  the   epithelium,  covering 
the  alveolar  arch,  frequently  presents  concavi- 
ties or   indentations,  which  are  from  a  line 
and  a  half  to  three  or  four  lines  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  they  correspond  to  projections  from  the 
mucous  membrane  formed  by  a  larger  species 
of  vesicle.     The  latter  is  deeply  implanted  in 
the  vascular  nmcous  membrane.    The  parietes 
of  these  vesicles  are  composed  of  a  very  deli- 
cate  membrane;  they  contain   a  transparent 
fluid,  which  coagulates  on  the  application  of 
heat  or  acid,  or  on  immersion  in  spirit,  and 
in  this  fluid  float  numerous  globules  and  scales 
similar  to  those  of  the  epithelium  generally. 
The  internal  or  attached  surface  of  the  alveo- 
lar epithelium  also  presents  numerous  fringed 
processes  measuring  from  one  line  to  one  and 
a   half  lines   in  length,  and   half  a  line  in 
breadth,  which  sink  into  the  substance  of  the 
subjacent  mucous  membrane.     Under  the  mi- 
croscope, these  fringes  are  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  elongated  scales  connected  together, 
forming  masses  which  divide  and  subdivide 
until  they  attain  such  an  extreme  tenuity  that 
the  most  minute  terminations  consist  but  of 
two  scales  in  marginal  apposition.    If  the  epi- 
thelium be  carefully  separated  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane  corresponding 
to  the  unextruded  molar  teeth,  and  placed  in 
water  or  in  diluted  spirit  of  wine  for  some 
little  time,   its   internal  or  attached  surface 
presents    these    fringes   much   enlarged,   and 
forming  a   mass    more    considerable   in   size 
than  the  dense  epithelium  itself. 

"The  epithelium  covering  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  palate  presents  transverse 
rugae,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  If  these  palatal  rugse  of  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  calf  be  carefully  examined 
from  the  internal  surface  with  a  magnifying 
power  of  one  inch  focal  distance,  each  will  be 
found  to  consist  or  to  be  composed  of  numer- 

*The  vesicles  here  alluded  to  are  most  probably 
those  which  Serres  describes  as  glands  for  the  secre- 
tion of  tartar;  they  are  very  numerous,  even  after 
the  extrusion  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  calf,  and  are 
seen  with  great  facility  internally. 
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ous  depressions  or  cul  de  sacs,  which  receive 
prolongations  or  pointed  processes  of  the  sub- 
jacent mucous  membrane. 

"They  are  of  extreme  tenuity,  and,  when 
viewed  by  the  aid  of  high  magnifying  powers, 
are  observed  to  consist  of  distinct  scales." 

The  epithelium  of  the  mouth  is  of  the 
squamous  stratified  variety,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  its  cells  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  epiderm.  There  is  little  pigment  in  ite 
deep  or  malpighian  layer,  which  is  columnar 
in  form,  except  in  embryonal  life.  It  is  anal- 
ogous with  the  skin,  and  is  developed  from 
the  same  layer  of  the  blastoderm.  The  corium 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  situated  imme- 
mediately  below  the  basement  membrane,  and, 
like  the  corresponding  layer  of  the  skin,  is 
made  up  of  areolar  connective  tissue,  contain- 
ing at  times  a  large  amount  of  lymphoid  tis- 
sue. It  also  contains  white  and  yellow  fibrous 
connective  tissue,  vessels,  lymphatics  and 
nerves.  It  varies  in  thiclcness  in  different 
parts.  On  the  alveolar  processes,  the  corium 
is  composed  of  dense  connective  tissue,  and  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  muco-periosteum  or 
gum-tissue.  Upon  the  hard  palate  this  gum- 
tissue  is  united  to  the  ridges  of  the  bony  surface. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  lymphatics  are  in 
the  form  of  a  network,  communicating  with 
larger  vessels  in  the  submucous  layer.  The 
nerves  are  chiefly  distributed  to  the  muscular 
fibres  when  such  exist  in  mucous  membrane. 

Papillae  and  villi  are  present  upon  some 
parts  of  mucous  membrane,  especially  upon 
the  tongue.  The  epithelium  consists  of  two 
layers, — the  corneous  and  malpighian. 

The  outer  layei",  the  corneous,  known  as  the 
stratum  corneum,  is  formed  of  old  epithelial 
scales,  which,  during  their  migration  fi-om  the 
internal  to  the  external  surface,  have  become 
thin,  devitalized  and  devoid  of  function.  The 
internal  or  malpighian  layer  is  formed  of 
living  cells,  or  scales,  of  various  forms  and 
sizes,  placed  vertically  on  the  basement  mem- 
brane which  separates  the  epithelium  from 
the  corium  or  true  mucous  membrane. 

Ep^itlieni.  Epithe'ma;  from  e-ni,  upon, 
and  TidTjfiL,  I  put.  A  term  which  compre- 
hends all  topical  remedies,  with  the  exception 
of  plasters  and  ointments. 

Epitll^esis.  The  straightening  of  crooked 
limbs  by  means  of  instruments. 

Epitliym^iae.     Morbid  desires  or   long- 


Epizo6''tia.  Epkodty.  From  ftt/,  upon, 
and  C"oi',  an  animal.  The  simultaneous  oc- 
currence of  a  disease  among  a  great  number 
of  the  lower  animals.  In  the  Veterinary  Art 
it  has  the  same  meaning  that  epidemic  has  in 
medicine. 

EpizO^On.  From  enij  upon,  and  C,uov, 
animal.  An  animal  existing  as  parasitic  upon 
another. 

EpizoGt''ic.     Eelating  to  Epizootia. 

EpO''mis.  From  etvl,  upon,  and  w,uof,  the 
shoulder.  The  acromion ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  shoulder. 

Eposto^ina.     Eposio'sis.    An  Exostosis. 

Epse^ma.     Decoction. 

Epsom  Salts.  Sulphate  of  magnesia, 
which  see. 

Epu^lis.  From  eni^  upon,  and  ovXoVj  the 
gum.  A  hard,  fibrous  tumor  of  the  alveolar 
processes  of  the  gums.  It  is  sometimes  soft ; 
at  other  times  hard,  and  makes  its  appearance 
upon  the  gum  between  two  teeth,  or  from  the 
sockets  of  decayed  teeth.  It  is  sometimes  of  a 
simple,  and  at  other  times  of  a  malignant 
character.  The  term  epulis  is  often  employed 
to  indicate  a  tumor  of  any  kind  growing  from 
or  in  connection  with  the  gum.  As  it  has  no 
anatomical  significance,  it  is  rather  indefinite. 
See  Javs^s,  Mokbid  Gbovs^ths  or. 

Epulo^sis.     Cicatrization. 

Epulot'ic.  EpuloiicLis;  from  err ovAow,  to 
cicatrize  or  heal  up  a  wound.  Applied  to 
remedies  which  promote  cicatrization. 

Equilib^rium.  From  cequus,  equal,  and 
librare,  to  weigh.  In  Medicine,  harmony  in 
the  reciprocal  actions  of  the  organs  of  the 
body. 

Equi^nia.  From  echinus,  belonging  to  a 
horse.  Glanders.  A  contagious,  and  some- 
times a'  dangerous  disease,  produced  by  inocu- 
lation with  certain  diseased  fluids  generated 
in  the  horse,  mule,  etc.  Two  species  are  met 
with,  —  equinia  viitis,  caused  by  inoculation 
with  the  fluid  of  grease,  and  equinia  glandulosa, 
a  malignant  and  usually  fatal  disease. 

Equi^nus.  A  variety  of  talipes  or  club- 
foot. 

Equiv^alents,  Cliem^ical.  In  Ckemr- 
istry,  a  term  introduced  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to 
express  the  proportional  weight  in  which  ele- 
mentary and  compound  bodies  reciprocally 
unite ;  a  law  of  proportions  in  chemical  com- 
binations. 

Erasion.  From  e,  and  rado,  to  scrape. 
The  art  of  scraping. 
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Er^bilim.    A  metal  occurring  with  yttria. 

Erec'tile  Tis^sue.  A  peculiar  tissue  of 
the  animal  economy,  described  by  some 
writers,  but  not  recognized  by  others,  consist- 
ing of  a  vascular  net-work,  liberally  supplied 
with  nerves,  and  susceptible  of  erection  by  an 
increased  flow  of  blood.  It  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  corpoi-a  cavernosa  of  the 
penis  and  clitoris,  the  inferior  part  of  the 
vagina  and  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse;  of 
the  lips,  iris,  nipples,  nervous  papillae,  &c. 
The  same  tissue  is  sometimes  developed  as  a 
morbid  structure,  as  exemplified  in  naevus 
mat«mus,  many  hemorrhoidal,  varicose,  poly- 
pusr  and  other  tumors. 

"Erec/tion.  Erec'tio.  The  action  or 
enlargement  which  takes  place  in  erectile 
tissues. 

Erec'tor  Clitor^idis.  A  name  applied 
to  certain  muscles,  the  functions  of  which  are 
to  raise  the  part  into  which  they  are  inserted. 
The  ischio-cavemosus.  A  muscle,  which,  by 
drawing  the  clitoris  downward  and  backward, 
forces  the  blood  into  it  from  its  crus,  and 
serves  to  make  the  body  of  it  more  tense. 

Erec^tor  Penis.  The  ischio-cavemosus.  A 
muscle  of  the  penis,  which,  by  its  contraction, 
forces  the  urine  and  semen  forward,  and  causes 
the  blood  to  flow  into  the  corpus  cavernosum 
and  the  glans,  and  thus  to  distend  them. 

Eremacail'sis.  From  eprj/^oc,  waste, 
and  Kaivic,  combustion.  The  slow  combus- 
tion, oxidation,  or  decay  which  takes  place  in 
organic  bodies  when  freely  exposed  to  air  and 
moisture. 

Er''etllism.  Ereihis^mus  ;  from  epe-&iZ,u, 
I  irritate.  Exaltation,  or  increase  of  vital 
phenomena  in  any  organ  or  tissue.  Irritation. 
Heightening  of  nervous  irritability. 

Eretliis^ma.     Kubefacient. 

Eretliis^milS.     Irritation. 

Erethismus   Ebrio^sum.     Delirium  tremens. 

Ereth/smus  Hydropbo^bia.     Hydrophobia. 

Erethismus  MercuriaHis.  A  state  of  the 
constitution  produced  by  mercury,  character- 
ized by  depression  of  strength,  anxiety  about 
the  praeeordia,  frequent  sighing,  irregular  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  small,  quick,  sometimes 
intermitting,  pulse;  tremoi-s,  shrivelled  coun- 
tenance, a  sense  of  coldness,  &c. 

Eretllit^'ic.     Appertaining  to  erethism. 

Ereug-'mos.     Eructation. 

Erg'Ot''.     Spurred  rye.     See  Secale  Cor- 

NUTXJM. 

Ergo^ta.    Ergot. 


Erg'0''tine.  Ergotin.  A  peculiar  princi- 
ple disco  vei-ed  in  ergot,  consisting  of  an  unctu- 
ous, reddish,  neutral  powder. 

Er^gotisni.  The  effects  produced  by  ergot. 

Er^gotole.  A  preparation  of  Ergot  of 
Rye,  which,  it  is  claimed  possesses  all  the 
therapeutic  properties  of  Ergot,  and  is  bland 
and  unirritating.  Locally  it  is  employed  in 
all  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes.  Dose, 
TIXv — XX  hypodermically.  Til  ^- — ^Z  i  by 
the  mouth. 

Erigfe'ron.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  CompositcB. 

Erigeron  Canaden^se.  Canada  fleabane;  a 
bitter,  acrid,  and  somewhat  astringent  plant. 

Erigeron  Pf)i/adef^phicum.  Philadelphia 
fleabane;  a  biennial  herb,  used  in  nephritic 
and  dropsical  diseases. 

Eroded.     Gnawed ;  loss  of  substance. 

Ero^dium  Mosclia^tum.  Geranium 
moschatum. 

Ero'sion.  Erosio ;  from  erodere,  to  eat 
away.  The  gradual  destruction  of  a  part  by 
the  action  of  a  corrosive  substance. 

Erosion  of  t/ie  Teeth.  Denudation.  An  affec- 
tion of  the  teeth,  characterized  by  a  loss  of  sub- 
stance occurring  without  any  apparent  cause. 
It  begins  on  the  surface  of  a  tooth  over  a  limited 
space,  and  gradually  forms  a  groove  or  pit  which 
gradually  widens  and  deepens.  It  appears 
most  frequently  on  the  labial  surfaces  of  the 
anterior  teeth.  In  the  canine  and  bicuspid 
teeth  it  often  forms  a  cup  or  dish-shaped  pit 
or  excavation  on  the  labial  surfaces  about  the 
free  margin  of  the  gum. 

The  surface  of  the  exposed  dentine  is  gen- 
erally firm  and  hard,  with  a  perfect  polish  over 
its  entire  area.  It  sometimes  exists  in  connec- 
tion with  mechanical  abrasion.  The  more 
generally  accepted  theory  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  obscure  affection  is,  that  it  is  in  some  way 
eflTected  by  acids  under  some  peculiar  modify- 
ing influences.  Some  writers  ascribe  it  to  the 
influence  of  electrolysis.     See  Atkophy. 

Erot^ic.  Eroticus  ;  from  epug^  love.  Re- 
lating to  the  passion  of  love,  as  erotic  melan- 
choly, erotic  delirium,  &c. 

Erotoma''nia.  Eroma'nia;  from  epwf, 
love,  and  uavia,  madness.  Melancholy  or 
alienation  of  mind  produced  by  love. 

Errat^ic.  Errai^icus;  from  errare,  to 
wander-  Wandering  ;  irregular.  In  Pathology, 
applied  to  fevers  which  observe  no  regular 
type,  and  to  pains  and  cutaneous  disease  which 
shift  from  place  to  place. 
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Er^'rlline.  ErrU'num;  from  fv,  in,  and 
pfv,  the  nose.  A  substance  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  nose,  excites  sneezing  and  increased 
secretion ;  also  applied  to  medicines  which 
promote  the  secretion  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nostrils. 

Er^rliysis.  From  ev,  in,  and  pew,  to  flow. 
A  slight  hemorrhage. 

Er^roi*  LiO^'ci.  An  epithet  employed  by 
Boerhaave  to  express  deviation  of  fluids,  when 
they  enter  vessels  not  destined  to  receive 
them  ;  as,  for  example,  when  red  blood  entere 
vessels  which  circulate  only  the  serous  part  of 
this  fluid,  they  become  obstructed  by  error  of 
place. 

Eriica'ic  Acid.  A  crystalline  acid  ob- 
tained from  oil  of  mustard-seed. 

El*ilcta''tion.  EructaHio;  from  eructare, 
to  belch.  An  emission  from  the  mouth  of  gas 
from  the  stomach. 

Erup''tioil.  Erup^tio  ;  from  erumpere,  to 
break  or  burst  out.  In  Pathology,  according  to 
the  usual  acceptation  of  this  term,  the  devel- 
opment of  an  exanthematous  affection  on  the 
surface,  and  the  exanthema  itself.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  applied  to  a  copious  evaftua- 
tion  of  a  fluid  ;  blood,  serum,  pus,  or  gas,  from 
a  canal  or  cavity.  Also,  the  emergence  of  the 
teeth  from  the  gums. 

Eruption  of  the  Teeth.     See  Dentition. 

Erup^tive.  Erupti'vus.  Applied  to  dis- 
eases, especially  fevers,  which  are  accompanied 
by  an  eruption  on  the  skin. 

Erysip''elas.  From  spvOpng,  red,  and 
TTfAof,  or  TTE/^/'.af,  a  skin.  A  cutaneous  phleg- 
masia, vulgarly  termed  St.  Anthony's  fire 
accompanied  with  swelling,  diffused  redness, 
but  more  or  less  circumscribed,  pain  and  heat, 
and  vesication.  It  is  an  acute  affection ;  its 
m^ium  duration  being  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days.  It  yields,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
general  refrigerant  remedies.  Topical  appli- 
cations are  seldom  of  any  use.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  necessary  to  give  tonics.  Several 
species  are  described  by  medical  writers. 

ErysipePatoilS.  Belonging  to  ery- 
sipelas. 

Er^ysos.     Epvdpoc,  red.     Erythema. 

Erythe-'llia.  From  eovdpog,  red.  Eed- 
ness.  According  to  Dr.  Cullen,  a  rash,  or  in- 
flammatory blush,  without  fever.  It  is  re- 
garded also,  by  some  authors,  to  be  analogous 
to  erysipelas.  The  term  is  employed  by  Dr. 
Willan  to  designate  a  genus  of  cutaneous 
diseases  of  the  third  order,  Exanthemata ;  he 


enumerates  six  species.  He  defines  it  to  be 
"  a  nearly  continuous  redness  of  some  portion 
of  the  skin,  attended  with  disorder  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  not  contagious." 

Erythema  Anthrax.     A  carbuncle. 

Erythema  Centrifugum.  Erythema  of  the 
face,  characterized  by  a  small  red  spot,  which 
sometimes  spreads  over  the  entire  face. 

Erythema  Epidem^icum.     See  Pellagra. 

Erythema  Fu'gax.  An  erythema  of  an 
irregular  shape,  and  which  sometimes  occurs 
in  febrile  diseases,  and  during  dentition. 

Erythema  Lceve.  A  slight  shining  redness  of 
the  skin,  especially  on  the  lower  extremities, 
of  persons  aflfected  with  anasarca. 

Erythe^ma  Margina'tum.  Erythema  bounded 
by  a  hard,  irregular  red  border,  and  in  which 
the  patches  are  distinctly  separated  from  each 
other. 

Erythema  Mercurials.     See  Eczema  Mee- 

CURIALE. 

Erythema  Nodo^sum.  A  form  of  erythema 
peculiar  to  females,  consisting  of  oval  patches 
on  the  legs,  which  soon  rise  into  hard  oval 
protuberances. 

Erythema  Papula'tum.  Erythema  which  ap- 
pears in  irregular  patches  on  the  neck,  arms, 
and  breast,  and  which,  in  about  two  weeks, 
disappears,  leaving  a  bluish  hue  upon  the 
skin. 

Erytli^ric  Acid.  Purpuric  acid  :  a  red 
substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  on 
uric  acid.     Alloxan. 

Er''ytliriue.  A  red  coloring  matter  ob- 
tained from  Hoccella  tinctoria. 

Erythroei^'des.  The  tunica  vaginalis 
testis. 

Er^'ytliroid  Ves'icle.  A  pyriform 
vesicle  of  the  foetus,  longer,  but  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

Ei'ythrO''iiillin.  A  metal  called  Vana- 
dium. Also  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Liliacece. 

Erythro'sis.  From  spvdpnc,  red.  Florid 
plethora. 

Erytlirox^'ylon.  Coca.  The  leaves  of  a 
South  American  shrub.  Its  alkaloid  is 
Cocoaine,  which  see. 

Es''aplie.  Examination  of  the  uterus  by 
touch. 

Es^'cliar.  Es^chara;  from  etr^rtpow,  to 
scab  over.  The  crust  or  scab,  or  disorganized 
portion  of  animal  substance  produced  by  the 
application  of  caustic,  burns,  &c. 

Escliarot^ic.  E&charot'ieus  ;  from  saxapa, 
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eschar.  Any  substance  which,  when  applied 
to  living  tissues,  is  capable  of  producing  an 
eschar  ;  or  which  destroy  the  life  of  the  part 
to  which  they  are  applied,  and  produce  a 
slough.  Among  the  substances  which  produce 
this  effect,  are  the  caustic  potassa,  concentrated 
mineral  acids,  sulphate  of  copper,  &c. 

Es^CUleut.  Esculer/tus  ;  from  esca,  food. 
Such  plants  and  animals  as  may  be  used  for 
food. 

Eso-.  E(7«,  within.  A  prefix  signifying 
in  Pathology,  an  internal  disejise. 

EsocolFtis.     Dysentery. 

Esc'dic.  From  eau,  within,  and  o6og,  way. 
Relating  to  afferent  or  centripetal  nerves,  or 
those  conveying  impressions  towards  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system. 

Esoenteri^tis.  'Eao>,  within,  and  en- 
teritis.  Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  intestines. 

Esograstri^tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

Esoter^ic.  The  changes  resulting  from 
internal  causes  proper  to  the  organism.  Aris- 
ing within  the  organism. 

Espllla^sis.  From  f/au,  to  break.  A 
fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which  the  fragments 
are  depressed. 

ES''sence.  Essentia.  A  volatile  oil,  ob- 
tained from  plants  by  distillation,  diluted  with 
alcohol. 

Essen^tia.     An  essence  ;  also,  a  tincture. 

Essen^tial.         Pertaining  to  an  essence. 

Essential  Oils.  Any  volatile  oils.  The 
Essential  oils  are  compounds  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  comprise  among  others,  oils  of 
peppermint,  cloves,  caraway,  cajeput,  mustard, 
and  turpentine. 

Essential  Salt  of  Bark.  A  watery  extract  of 
Peruvian  bark. 

Essential  Salt  of  Lemons.  A  mixture  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  binoxalate  of  potash. 

Es^'sera.  Sara.  Save.  A  species  of  cuta- 
neous eruption,  consisting  of  brolad,  shining, 
red  spots.     Nettle-rash. 

EstMoni^eiluS.  From  ear^iu,  to  eat.  An 
eroding  disease,  as  some  forms  of  herpes  and 
ulcers. 

Es'tival.  JEs^tiviis.  Pertaining  to  sum- 
mer, as  summer  diseases. 

E^tlial.  A  peculiar  oily  substance  obtained 
from  spermaceti ;  also,  termed  the  hydrate  of 
oxide  of  cetyl. 

Esther,  ^ther.  From  Ai^r/p,  the  upper 
air.     In  Chemistry,  a  very  light,  volatile,  and 


inflammable  fluid,  produced  by  distillation  of 
alcohol,  with  a  concentrated  acid,  especially 
the  sulphuric. 

Ether,  Absolute.  Sulphuric  ether  freed  from 
the  small  portion  of  alcohol  and  sulphurous 
acid  it  contains  by  the  process  of  rectification. 
Used  in  Kichardson's  Spray  Apparatus,  as  a 
local  ansesthetic. 

Esther,-  Acetic.  An  acetate  of  the  oxide  of 
ethyl.     Acetic  naphtha. 

Ether,  Camphorized.  Sulphuric  Ether  and 
camphor.  Employed  in  dental  practice  for 
obtunding  sensitive  dentine. 

Ether,  Chloric.     See  Chloeoform. 

Ether,  Hydric.     Sulphuric  ether. 

Ether,  Hydrochloric.  The  extremely  volatile 
chloride  of  ethyl. 

Ether,  Hyponitrous.  Nitrous  ether.  Nitric 
ether. 

Ether,  Muriatic.  yEther  hydrochloricus.  Hy- 
drochloric ether. 

Ether,  Nitric.     Nitrous  ether. 

Ether,  (Enanthic.  The  ai-omatic  liquid  which 
imparts  to  wines  their  peculiar  odor. 

Ether,  Sulphuric,  ^ther  sidphurieus.  Com- 
mon ether,  prepared  by  distilling  alcohol  with 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  powerful  diffusible 
stimulant,  possessed  also  of  expectorant,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  narcotic  properties.  It  is  em- 
ployed as  a  general  ansesthetic.  For  adminis- 
tration, see  Gorga^  Dental  Medicine.  Dose,  3J 
for  internal  use.  Dose  for  inhalation,  about 
two  fluid  ounces,  the  quantity  being  very  vari- 
able in  different  cases.  The  effects  of  ether 
when  internally  administered,  are  analogous  to 
those  of  alcohol,  and  the  degree  of  irritation 
will  depend  upon  the  purity  of  the  agent.  When 
inhaled,  there  is  a  momentary  stimulation  of  the 
intellectual  functions,  due  to  an  increased  supply 
of  blood  to  the  brain.  Ideas  are  developed  witli 
greater  rapidity  than  in  the  natural  state,  and 
are  not  always  coherent,  and  are  dominated  by 
exhilaration.  These  effects  are  followed  by  gid- 
diness, a  rush  of  undefined  impressions  and  un- 
consciousness. The  action  of  general  anaes- 
thetics, according  to  Brunton,  is  divided  into 
four  stages :  The  stimulant ;  the  narcotic  or 
anodyne  ;  the  anaesthetic;  the  paralytic.  Ether 
is  contraindicated  in  cases  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion, existence  of  tumors  lOr  abscesses  in  the 
braiu,  disease  of  the  cardiac  valves,  disease  of 
lungs  or  air-passages,  oedema  of  the  glottis, 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  cancerous  diathesis, 
in  shock  following  severe  injuries,  in  very 
painful  operations  on  the  teeth  in  certain  con- 
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ditions,  in  consequence  of  reflex  impressions 
through  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  upon  vital 
ganglia. 

The  methods  of  resuscitation  for  dangerous 
systems  consist  in  the  use  of  means,  manipula- 
tive and  postural,  for  producing  artificial 
respiration,  such  as  Hall's,  Sylvester's,  and 
Howard's  methods ;  also  faradization,  electro- 
puncture,  stimulation  by  nitrite  of  amyl,  es- 
pecially for  chloroform  narcosis,  heat  and 
friction.  Etherization  is  also  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  ether  vapor  into  the  rectum. 

Ether  Mortality.  Twenty  cases 
(1:16,000)  of  death  from  its  use. 

E^the^real.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  ether. 

Ethereal  Oil.  Oleum  cethereum.  The  oleum 
vini,  found  in  the  residuum  of  sulphuric  ether. 

Etlierifica^tion.  The  conversion  of 
fluids  into  ethers. 

E^tlierine.  A  solid  body  deposited  from 
etherole  in  the  cold.  It  contains  the  same 
elements  in  the  same  ratio  with  etherole. 

Etlierisni.  The  symptoms  or  effects  of 
etherization. 

Etlieriza^tion.  E^tlierize.  The 
inhaling  of  the  vapor  of  ether,  to  produce  in- 
sensibility to  pain. 

E^tlierole.  An  oily  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  the  sweet  oil  of  wine  when 
heated  with  water.  It  is  insoluble,  and  isome- 
ric with  defiant  gas.  Known  as  light  oil  of 
wine. 

Etlline.  A  gaseous  substance  formed 
during  the  incomplete  combustion  of  hydro- 
carbon fuels. 

E'tliionic  Acid.  A  product  obtained 
by  the  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  on 
alcohol. 

■   Etll^moid.     Ethnbi'des;    from   ed^iiog,   a 
sieve,  and  eido^,  form.     Sieve-like. 

Ethmoid  Bone.  Os  ethmoides.  One  of  the 
eight  bones  of  the  cranium,  situated  between 
the  eyes  and  ethmoidal  notch  of  the  os  frontis, 
of  a  light  cellular  texture  and  cubical  form. 
It  is  articulated  with  the  frontal,  lachrymal, 
sphenoid,  superior  maxillary,  palatine,  the 
vomer,  and  inferior  spongy  bones. 

Etlimoid^al.  Applied  to  parts  which 
pertain  to,  or  are  connected  with,  the  ethmoid 
bone,  as  the  ethmoidal  cells,  ethmoidal  arteries, 
&c. 

Etlinog"'rapliy.  From  e^'}vog,  nation, 
and  ypncbr/,  description.  A  description  of  the 
different  natural  races  and  families  of  men. 


EthnoFog-y.  From  e^voc,  nation,  and 
Aoyof,  discourse.  A  treatise  on  the  different 
natural  races  and  families  of  men. 

Eth^yl.  A  term  applied  by  Berzelius  to 
the  elementary  carbo-hydrogen  of  ether. 
C4H5. 

Ethyl  Chlo^ride.  Chloric  Ether.  An  anaes- 
thetic resembling  Chloroform  in  its  prop- 
erties or  action. 

Ethyl  Brom'ide.      See  Bromide  op  Ethyl. 

Ethylate  of  Sodium.  Sodium  Ethylas. 
Caustic  alcohol  employed  in  dental  practice  to 
obtund  sensitive  dentine. 

Ethylene.  Ethylene  dichloride.  Ethene 
chloride.  The  formula  is  C^RJ^l.^.  Said  to  be 
safer  than  chloroform,  when  used  as  a  general 
ansesthetic,  as  it  affects  the  respiration  before 
depressing  the  heart,  and  hence  its  effects  are 
more  readily  observed. 

EtioFog-y.     See  Etiology. 

Euse^mia.  From  ev,  well,  and  aifio^  blood. 
A  good  state  of  the  blood. 

Euaesthe^sia.  From  ev,  well,  and  acady. 
aig,  perception.     Good  perception. 

Eucalyp^tus.  The  leaves  of  the  tree 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  which  contain  tannic  acid 
and  a  volatile  oil  similar  to  camphor,  among 
the  constituents  of  which  is  Eucalyptol^ 
C12H20O,  oil  of  eucalyptus.  It  is  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  The  oil  of  eucalyptus  is  em- 
ployed in  dental  practice  in  chronic  alveolar 
abscess,  pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  putrescent  pulps, 
&c.  It  is  frequently  combined  with  carbolic 
acid,  winter  green,  and  iodoform.  For  dental 
uses,  see  GorgaJ  Dental  Medicine. 

Eucalyp^'tus  Resiiiif^era.  An  astrin- 
gent gum  resembling  kino. 

Euchlo^rine.  From  ev,  brilliant,  and 
x'k(jpo(;,  green.  The  protoxide  of  chlorine,  so 
called  from  its  deep  yellow-green  color. 

Euchro^nic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  mellitate 
of  ammonia  by  heat. 

Euchym^ia.  From  ev,  well,  and  A:^'/^"fj 
juice.     A  good  condition  of  the  humore. 

Eu''clase.  A  rare  mineral,  consisting  of 
small  greenish  crystals,  a  silicate  of  glucina 
and  alumina. 

Eucra''sia.  From  ev,  well,  and  Kpnats, 
temperament.     A  good  temperament. 

Eudiom^eter.  From  ev<hn,  purity  of 
air,  and  fierpov,  a  measure.  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  oxygen  or  any 
other  gas  in  a  given  mixture  of  gases. 

Eudiom''etry.     The  art  of  ascertaining 
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the  quantity  of  any  gas  contained  in  a  given 
bulk  of  atmospheric  air. 

Euex^ia.  From  sv,  well,  and  s^tc,  consti- 
tution.    A  good  constitution. 

Euge^nic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from 
cloves  and  Jamaica  pimento.     Antiseptic. 

Eugfe^nol.  The  oxygenated  derivative 
and  active  principle  of  oil  of  cloves,  having 
no  poisonous  qualities,  and  in  a  concentrated 
form,  coagulating  albumen.  Sometimes  called 
eugenic  acid.  It  is  used  in  dental  practice  for 
odontalgia  from  exposed  and  inflamed  pulp, 
dressing  for  root  canals,  and  in  pyorrhoea 
alveolaris  for  cleansing  out  pus  cavities  and 
alveolar  abscesses.  For  other  dental  uses  see 
Gorga^  Dental  Medicine. 

EupatllFa.  From  ev,  well,  and  Trai^of, 
suffering.    Easily  affected  by  pain ;  also  health. 

Eupato^l'iuiKl.  Agrimony.  Also,  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Compositce. 

Eupatorium  Cannab'inum.  Hemp  agrimony. 
The  juice  is  emetic  and  purgative. 

Eupatorium  Perfolia^tum.  Thoroughwort ; 
boneset.  It  is  esteemed  a  tonic  and  diapho- 
retic. Dose,  of  powder,  gr.  x  to  xxx ;  of  the 
infusion,  ^j. 

Eupep''sia.  From  ev,  well,  and  nenru,  I 
digest.     Good  digestion. 

Euphlo^gia.  From  ev,  well,  and  (j>Xey(,>j 
to  burn.     Mild  inflammation. 

Eu^phony.  Eapho^nia ;  from  ev,  well, 
and  (^uvT)^  voice.     A  good  voice. 

Euphor^bia.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Euphorhiacece. 

Euphorbia  Capita^ta.  An  astringent  Brazil- 
ian plant. 

Euphorbia  HypericifoHia.  A  species  of  Eu- 
phorbia indigenous  in  the  United  States,  used 
as  an  astringent  and  tonic. 

Euphorbia  Officina^rum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  euphorbium,  an 
inodorous  gum -resin. 

Euplior'bilim.  Euphorbice  gum  resina. 
The  concrete  juice  of  several  species  of  Eu- 
phorbia. It  is  emetic  and  cathartic,  often 
acting  with  great  violence. 

Eu^pion.  A  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  fatty  oils,  especially 
that  of  rape  seed. 

Eliplas^tic.  From  ev,  and  TrXaa/c,  forma- 
tion. An  epithet  employed  by  Lobstein  for 
the  elaborated  matter  out  of  which  animal 
tissues  are  formed. 

Eupnoe^a.  From  ev,  well,  and  nveu,  to 
breathe.    Normal  and  easy  respiration. 


Eupyr^ion.  From  ev,  easily,  and  v-vp, 
fire.  Any  contrivance  for  obtaining  instanta- 
neous light,  as  the  phosphorus  bottle. 

Eurodoil^tia.  From  evpn^,  caries,  and 
o6(wc,  a  tooth.     Caries  of  the  teeth. 

Elirodoii^ticus.  One  suffering  from 
caries  of  the  teeth. 

Eu^rus.     Corruption  of  the  humors. 

Euryth^mia.  From  ev,  well,  a,i-idipv&fj.or, 
rhythm.     A  regular  pulse. 

Eucar^CilS.     Fleshy  and  robast. 

Euse^lllia.  From  sv,  well,  and  a7]fiEiov,  a 
sign.     A  favorable  sign. 

Eusplanch^nia.  A  healthy  state  of  the 
viscera. 

Eusta^cliian  Tube.  The  tube  which 
forms  a  communication  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  pharynx  and  the  ear.  It  is  bony 
and  cartilaginous,  and  lined  by  a  continuation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 
The  entrance  from  the  pharynx  is  indicated 
by  a  depression  in  the  mucous  membrane. 

Eustachian  Valve.  Valvida  Eustachii.  A 
membranous,  semilunar  fold,  Avhich  cor- 
responds to  the  opening  of  the  vena  cava  in- 
ferior into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

Eustheiii^a.     Exuberant  health. 

Eutax^ia.  A  constitution  in  which  every 
part  has  its  proper  relation. 

Euthaiia^sia.  From  ev,  Avell,  and 
■&avaroc,  death.     An  easy  death. 

Eiithyin^ia.  Mental  sanity  or  tran- 
quillity. 

Eiito^cia.     An  easy  labor. 

Elltropll^ia.  From  ev,  Avell,  and  rpocj)?/, 
nourishment.     Healthy  nutrition. 

Eutroph^ic.  Eutrop¥icwn.  A  term  in- 
troduced in  medical  terminology  by  Professor 
Dunglison,  "  for  an  agent  whose  action  is  ex- 
erted on  the  system  of  nutrition,  without  nec- 
essarily occasioning  manifest  increase  of  any 
of  the  secretions." 

Evac'liants.  Evacuan^tia;  from  e,  and 
vacuare,  to  empty.  Medicines  which  occasion 
a  discharge  from  some  emunctory,  as  emetics, 
cathartics,  &c. 

Evacita^tion.  Evacua^Hb.  Any  dis- 
charge from  the  animal  body,  whether  from 
the  natural  passages  or  by  an  artificial  open- 
ing or  whether  spontaneous  or  provoked  by 
artificial  means. 

Evapora^tion.  Evapora^tio ;  from  e, 
and  vaporare,  to  emit  a  vapor.  The  conver- 
sion of  a  fluid  or  any  other  substance  into  a 
vapor,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  fixed 
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matters  in  a  separate  state,  while  the  volatile 
parts  are  dissipated  and  lost. 

Eventra^tion.  Eventra'tio  ;  from  e,  out 
of,  and  venter,  the  belly.  A  tumor  from  gen- 
eral relaxation  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
and  protrusion  of  the  viscera.  Also,  hernia 
which  takes  place  through  any  other  than  the 
natural  openings  of  the  abdominal  walls ;  and; 
lastly,  the  protrusion  of  the  viscera  through  a 
wound  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

Everric^ulimi.  An  instrument  used  for 
the  removal  of  fragments  of  calculus,  or  co- 
agula  of  blood  from  the  bladder  after  the.  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy. 

Evolu^tion.  EvoWtio  ;  from  evolvere,  to 
unroll.  In  Physiology,  increase,  growth,  or 
development.  Also,  that  theory  of  generation 
which  supposes  the  germ  of  the  new  being  to 
exist  previous  to  fecundation,  and  to  be  only 
developed  by  the  process  of  generation. 

Evolution,  Spontaneous.  In  Obstetrics,  a 
term  applied  by  Dr.  Denman  to  spontaneous 
turning  and  natural  delivery,  after  the  protru- 
sion of  the  arm  and  shoulder  of  the  child  from 
the  vagina. 

EvuFsioil.  Evulsio ;  from  evellere,  to 
pluck  out.  The  forcible  extraction  of  any 
part,  as  a  tooth. 

Exacerba^tion.  Ehcaeerha^tio ;  from 
exacerhare,  to  provoke.  An  increase  of  inten- 
sity in  symptoms  of  a  disease  which  recur  at 
intervals.     It  is  synonymous  with  paroxysm. 

Exse^resis.  From  e^aipeu,  to  remove. 
The  removal  of  whatever  is  obnoxious  to  the 
human  body,  as  the  extraction  of  a  carious  or 
dead  tooth,  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  bodies,  tumors,  &c. 

ExaFcine.  One  of  the  derivatives  of  the 
aromatic  series  of  synthetic  compounds.  An 
analgesic  and  antineuralgic. 

Exal'g'iue.  From  ex  and  a?.yoc,  pain. 
Is  one  of  the  four  isomeric  methyl  derivatives 
of  acetanilide,  occure  in  long  needle-like  crys- 
tals, colorless,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  quite  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  also 
in  water  to  which  a  little  alcohol  is  added. 
Its  formula  is  :  CgII,iNO.  Dose,  grs.  iv-vj. 
2  or  3  times  a  day.  All  forms  of  neuralgia  are 
said  to  be  benefited  by  it.  It  causes  no  gastro- 
intestinal irritation,  but  occasionally  may  pro- 
duce slight  vertigo  and  tinnitus. 

ExaFma.  Displacement  of  the  verte- 
brae. 

Exalta'tioii  of  the  Vital  Forces. 
A  morbid  increase  of  action,  as  that  which 


takes  place  in  an  inflamed  part.  It  is  used  by 
some  authors  as  synonymous  with  inflamma- 
tion. 

Exainblo^ma.     Abortion. 

Exang'ei^a.  From  e^ayyaM,  to  evacuate 
from  a  vessel.  An  enlargement  or  perfora- 
tion of  a  blood-vessel  without  external  open- 
ing. 

Exan^guioviS,  Exsan^guis;  from  ex,  out 
of,  and  sanguis,  blood.  Deficient  in  blood,  as 
in  those  who  have  suflTered  from  hemorrhages. 
See  Anemic. 

Exa^nia.  From  ex,  out  of,  and  anus. 
Prolapsus  of  the  rectum. 

Exaniina^tion.  Death,  real  or  appa- 
rent. 

Exan^tlieni.  Exanthe^ma  ;  from  e^av^eu, 
to  flourish.  A  cutaneous  eruption,  or  rash. 
The  term  is  employed  by  some  writers  to 
designate  every  sort  of  eruption  that  appeal's 
on  the  skin ;  but  Dr.  Willan  uses  it  as  synony- 
mous with  rash. 

Exanthem,  Carbun^cular.     Anthrax. 

Exanthem  Mercur/a/e.     Eczema  mercuriale. 

Exantliem^ata.  An  order  of  diseases 
of  the  class  Pyrexia;,  of  Dr.  Cullen's  Nosology. 
Under  this  term  is  comprehended  every  kind 
of  eruption  of  the  skin  which  is  accompanied 
by  fever,  and  which  attack  a  person  but  once 
in  his  life,  as  small-pox,  measles,  chicken-pox, 
scarlatina,  all  of  which  modify  the  nutrition 
of  the  teeth  or  their  formative  organs,  and 
may  also  cause  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  the 
maxillary  bones  in  childhood,  together  with 
the  contained  teeth. 

Exantliemat^ic.     Eruptive. 

Exantliemat^ica.  Eruptive  fevers ;  the 
third  order  in  the  class  Hcematica  of  Dr. 
Good. 

Exantheinatis^cliesis .  Suppression 
of  an  eruption  of  the  skin. 

Exanthe^sis.  From  e^av&eu,  to  efflor- 
esce. The  breaking  out  of  an  efllorescence  on 
the  skin ;  also,  the  efllorescence  itself. 

Exailtlirop'ia.  From  e^av&puKoc,  mis- 
anthropic.    A  misanthrope. 

Exarcllia^ter.  Exarchia^tros  ;  from  ff- 
apxog,  a  leader,  and  larpoQ,  a  physician.  The 
first  or  principal  physician. 

Exar^ma.     Swelling. 

Exar^sio.     A  burning  heat. 

Exarter^itis.  Inflammation  of  the  outer 
coat  of  an  artery. 

Exarticilla'tioil.  From  ex,  out  of,  and 
articulus,  a  joint.     A  dislocation. 
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Excarna^tion.  Making  anatomical  prep- 
arations by  corrosion. 

Excava-'tors.  Dental  instruments  for 
opening  and  forming  cavities  and  removing 
decay  from  them.  Although  a  great  variety 
of  these  are  in  use,  a  few  general  forms  will 
comprise  the  whole,  such  as  the  hatchet,  hoe 
and  chisel. 

Excement^osis.  From  £j,  from,  and 
cementum.  Exostosis  of  the  roots  of  teeth  by 
excessive  development  of  the  cementum. 

Excer^neiit.  Functions  of  secretion  and. 
absorption. 

Excip^ient.  A  substance  used  for  re- 
ceiving or  hiding  the  nauseous  taste  of  medi- 
cines ;  a  vehicle  or  medium. 

Excising'  Forceps.  An  instrument  for 
excising  the  crowns  of  teeth,  having  narrow 
transverse  edges  closing  squarely  together,  and 
which  is  so  constructed  that  a  tooth  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  moved  in  its  socket  by  the 
operation. 

Excising  Forceps,  Elliott's  Improved.  This 
improvement  consists  in  placing  between  the 
handles  of  a  common  excising  instrument  a 
joint  operated  by  a  key  handle,  capable  of 
closing  the  instrument  with  a  force  five  or  six 
times  greater  than  can  be  produced  by  the 
hand  alone. 

Excis^ion.  Exds'io;  from  ex'ddere,  to 
cut  off.  The  removal  of  a  tumor  or  other  part 
with  a  cutting  instrument ;  also,  amputation 
at  a  joint. 

Excitabil^ity.  ExcitabiUtas.  The  capa- 
bility of  living  bodies  being  brought  into  ac- 
tion, under  the  influence  of  exciting  agents 
or  stimuli.     Irritability. 

Excit^ailt.     A  stimulant. 

Excita^tioil.  Excitement.  The  action 
of  excitants  upon  the  living  body. 

Exci^to-Mo^tory  System.  A  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  to  the  fibres  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  which  are  supposed  to  derive  their 
origin  and  power  of  action  from  the  ciner- 
itious  matter  of  the  spine,  in  which  they 
arise,  and  to  be  brought  into  action  by  exte- 
rior agency,  independently  of  the  direct  power 
of  the  will. 

Excoria'tion.  ExcoriaHio ;  from  excm^- 
iare,  to  remove  the  skin.  Abrasion  of  the 
skin. 

Excrea^tion.    The  act  of  spitting. 

Ex^crement.  Excremen^tum;  from  ex- 
■  cernere,   to   separate.     All  matters    evacuated 


from  the  animal  body  by  the  natural  emunc- 
tories  as  superfluous,  as  the  faeces,  urine,  pei-s- 
piration,  &c.,  but  generally  applied  to  the 
fgeces. 

Excremen^to  -  Kecreiiientit^ious. 
A  term  applied  to  secretions  which  are  partly 
absorbed  and  partly  rejected. 

Excres^ceiice.  ExcresceiVtia ;  from  ex- 
ereseere,  to  grow  out.  Any  preternatural 
growth,  as  a  tumor,  corn  or  wart,  from  an 
organ  or  tissue,  especially  from  the  skin,  mu- 
cous membrane,  or  an  ulcerated  surface. 

Excre^tioil.  Excretio  ;  from  excernere,  to 
separate.  The  expulsion,  by  the  various  out- 
lets of  the  body,  of  such  mattere  as  are  useless, 
as  the  urine,  faeces,  perspiration,  &c.  The 
fluids  excreted  as  waste  products  out  of  the 
blood. 

Ex'cretory.  Excreto^rious.  Pertaining 
to  excretion.  Excretory  Ducts.  A  vessel  or 
duct  which  conveys  a  secreted  fluid  from  the 
gland  which  has  secreted  it. 

Excretory  Organ.  An  organ  destined  for 
excretion. 

Ex^edens.     Eating,  consuming. 

Exelco^sis.     Ulceration. 

Exelcys^niOS.  From  ef,  from,  and  sT^kvu, 
to  draw.     Extraction. 

Exera^ina.  From  s^spau,  to  throw  out. 
The  act  of  vomiting,  or  the  matter  vomited. 

Ex''ercise.  Exerdtatio ;  from  exercere,  to 
work.  Movements  of  the  body  produced  by 
the  contraction  of  muscles,  in  obedience  to  the 
will. 

Exercita^tioii.  Exerdta^tio  ;  from,  exer- 
cere, to  work.     Exercise  ;  gymnastics. 

ExerrllO^sis.  From  ef,  out  of,  and  peu, 
to  flow.  The  discharge  from  insensible  per- 
spiration. 

Exfoeta^tion.  Extra  uterine  fcetation, 
or  the  development  of  the  ovum  in  some  organ 
exterior  to  the  uterus. 

Exfolia^tion.  ExfoUa^tio  ;  from  ex,  from, 
and /oZiitm,  a  leaf.  Desquamation.  The  sepa- 
ration or  detachment  of  dead  portions  of  bone, 
cartilage,  fascia,  or  tendon.  The  definition, 
however,  is  generally  restricted  to  the  separa- 
tion of  portions  of  bone. 

Exfo^liative.  Medicines  which  promote 
exfoliation.  Also,  instruments  for  efl'ecting  or 
accelerating  exfoliation. 

Exfoliative  Marginal  Glossitis.  A  peculiar 
and  rare  inflammation  of  the  tongue,  found 
most  frequently  in  children,  but  may  occur  in 
advanced  age.     The  characteristic  symptoms 
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are  an  irregular  and  sinuous  patch  of  superfi- 
cial inflammation  and  desquamation  ;  a  raised 
margin  of  whitish  or  grayish  color  surround- 
ing the  affected  part ;  a  tendency  to  migra- 
tion, causing  the  lesion  to  change  its  form  and 
seat  rapidly.  It  is  never  accompanied  by  pain 
and  may  remain  for  a  long  time  undetected- 
The  cause  is  obscure.  The  treatment  consists 
in  the  avoidance  of  irritating  food  and  drink 
and  the  use  of  soothing  applications. 

Exha^Iant.  ExWlent;  from  exhalare,  to 
exhale,  to  throw  out.  A  small  vessel  which 
performs  the  function  of  exhalation. 

Exhalant  Vessels.  A  distinct  system  of  ves- 
sels, which,  according  to  Bichat,  originate 
from  the  capillary  arterial  system,  and  are 
distributed  to  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  pour- 
ing out  on  the  surfaces  of  the  mucous  and 
serous  membranes  and  skin  a  peculiar  fluid. 
They  are  purely  imaginary. 

Exliala^tion.  ExhaWtio.  The  emana- 
tion which  arises  from  organized  and  inor- 
ganic bodies,  in  the  form  of  vapor.  The  subtle 
particles,  etc.,  given  off  by  the  body  through 
the  skin,  lungs,  etc. 

Exhaust'ion.  That  state  of  body  which 
results  from  great  fatigue,  privation  of  food, 
excessive  evacuations,  great  mental  effort, 
anxiety,  or  from  disease.  Also,  the  effect  re- 
sulting from  the  removal  of  air  from  a  vessel 
with  an  air-pump  or  from  a  vacuum  cavity. 

Exhib^it.  To  administer  to  a  patient 
some  medicinal  substance. 

ExlllFaraiits.  Agents  which  enliven 
and  gently  stimulate. 

Exhlinia^tion.  Exhuma/tio ;  from  ex, 
and  humus,  the  ground.  The  dismterment  of 
a  corpse. 

Exis^chios.  From  ff,  out  of,  and  laxiov, 
the  ischium.     Luxation  of  the  thigh  bone. 

Ex''itus.  The  outer  opening  of  a  canal. 
The  termination  of  a  disease. 

Exo-.  Efw,  outward.  Used  as  a  prefix  to 
other  words. 

Exo^chas.  From  f^u,  without,  and  ex", 
to  have.     A  tumor  at  the  anus. 

Exocula'tio.  Absence  of  eyes.  Blind- 
ness. 

ExocyS^te.  Exocys^tis;  from  s^,  out  of, 
and  KvarcCj  the  bladder.  Prolapsus  of  the 
urinary  bladder. 

Exod.''ic.  Efw,  without,  and  "(5of,  a  way. 
Proceeding  out  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Also 
applied  to  nerves  transmitting  impulses  out- 
ward from  the  central  nervous  system. 


Exodonto'sis.  Exostosis  of  the  teeth  ; 
which  see. 

Exolu^tion.     Syncope,     Trance. 
Exom^plialus.     From  ef,   out  of,   and 

o/ucpaXo^,  the  navel.     An  umbilical  hernia. 

ExoilCO^ma.  From  ef ,  and  oyKog,  a  tumor. 
A  large  tumor  or  protuberance. 

Exoplltlial^mia.     From  ef,  out  of,  and 

o^daAfioc,  the  eye.     A  protrusion  of  the  bulb 
of  the  eye. 

Exosmo^sis.  From  e^,  out  of,  and  ucjuoc, 
impulse.  Transudation.  The  property  of  ex- 
udation or  transpiration,  by  which  rarer  fluids 
pass  out  of  a  cavity,  through  membranes,  into 
denser  fluids.     The  opposite  of  endosmosis. 

Exosto^llia.  From  ff,  out  of,  and  aro/ia, 
mouth.  The  foramen  through  the  outer  in- 
tegument of  an  ovule.     Also,  exostosis. 

Exosto^sis.  Ilyperosto^sis ;  from  ef,  out 
of,  and  (lareov,  bone.  An  osseous  tumor  formed 
on  the  surface,  or  in  the  cavity  of  a  bone. 
Three  varieties  are  enumerated,  namely,  ivory 
exostosis,  from  its  resemblance  in  structure  to 
ivory ;  lamellated  exostosis,  from  its  being  devel- 
oped in  laminffi ;  and  spongy  exostosis,  from  its 
resemblance  in  structure  to  the  tissue  of  bones. 

Exostosis  of  the  Alveoli.  The  alveoli  as  well 
as  the  teeth,  and  other  osseous  structures  of  the 
body,  are  sometimes  attacked  by  exostosis, 
which  may  develop  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
bony  tumor,  or  in  the  thickening  of  their  walls, 
and  a  consequent  displacement  of  the  teeth. 

Exostosis  of  the  Teeth.  Exosto^sis  dentium  ; 
Exodonto^sis.  The  only  part  of  a  tooth  subject 
to  exostosis  is  the  root,  and  the  development  of 
the  affection  usually  commences  at  or  near  the 
extremity ;  extending  from  thence  upward,  it 
sometimes  covers  a  greater  or  less  portion  of 
the  external  surface.  Occasionally,  however, 
it  commences  on  the  side,  and  so  great  a  depo- 
sition of  osseous  matter  takes  place,  that  a 
large  irregular  tubercle  is  formed ;  at  other 
times  the  bony  deposit  is  diffused  regularly 
over  nearly  the  vrhole  of  the  root,  but  more 
frequently  it  is  irregular.  The  bony  matter 
thus  deposited  is  generally  of  the  nature  of 
cementum,  of  a  slightly  yellowish  hue,  and 
semi-translucent  appearance. 

Although  sound  as  well  as  carious  teeth  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  exostosis,  the  occur- 
rence of  the  affection  is  evidently  the  result  of 
increased  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  perios- 
teum, arising  sometimes  from  caries,  sometimes 
from  the  loss  of  one  or  more  antagonizing 
teeth ;  and  at  other  times  from  pressure  of  the 
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adjoining  teeth,  or  from  malposition  of  a  tooth, 
or  from  some  operation  that  has  been  performed 
upon  it.  But  none  of  these  causes  would  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  disease,  if  it  were  not 
favored  by  some  peculiar  constitutional  idio- 
syncrasy. As  the  cementum  of  aflected  part  of 
the  root  increases  in  size,  the  alveolus  enlarges, 
so  that  the  pressure  of  the  former  upon  the  latter 
is  rarely  very  great,  and  hence  the  deposition 
often  goes  on  for  years  without  being  attended 
with  much  pain,  but  at  other  times  it  causes 
the  tooth  to  ache  and  become  sore  to  the  touch, 
and  in  some  instances  it  gives  rise  to  neuralgia 
of  the  face. 

In  the  Museums  of  the  Colleges  of  Dental 
Surgery  are  many  very  remarkable  examples  of 
dental  exostosis.  In  one  specimen,  a  present 
from  Dr.  E.  G.  Hawes,  of  New  York,  the  three 
superior  molar  teeth  of  one  side  are  united  by 
a  deposit  of  bony  matter.  In  another,  a 
present  from  Dr.  Blandin,  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
two  upper  molai-s  are  united.  In  the  third,  a 
present  from  Dr.  Ware,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.7 
there  is  a  deposition  of  bone  on  the  roots  of  a 
tirst  superior  molar  as  large  as  a  hickory  nut ; 
and  on  the  root  of  a  cuspidatus,  placed  there 
by  the  author,  the  deposition  of  osseous  matter 
forms  a  bulb  at  its  apex,  the  size  of  a' large 
pea.  But  besides  the  above,  there  are  many 
other  very  remarkable  examples  of  the  dis- 
ease. See  Harris's  Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Den- 
tistry. 

The  disease,  having  once  established  itself, 
does  not  admit  of  cure,  and  when  it  has  pro- 
gressed so  far  as  to  be  productive  of  pain,  the 
loss  of  the  affected  tooth  becomes  necessary. 
But  as  the  prognosis  is  exceedingly  obscure,  its 
existence  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  un- 
pleasant symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

When  the  enlargement  is  very  considerable 
and  confined  to  the  extremity  of  the  root,  and 
has  not  been  followed  by  a  corresponding 
enlargement  of  the  alveolus  around  the  neck 
of  the  tooth,  its  removal  is  often  attended 
with  difficulty,  and  can  only  be  effected  by 
cutting  away  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the 
socket. 

Exostosis  Steatomatodes.     See  Osteo-Stea- 

TOMA, 

Exot^ic.  Exoticus;  from  efw,  without. 
That  which  comes  from  a  foreign  country.  In 
Natural  History  and  Medicine,  animals,  plants, 
and  medicinal  agents  which  are  procui-ed  from 
abroad. 

Exot''ico    Sym^pliysis.     A    union  of 


foreign  bodies  or  of  a  foreign  body  with  the 
human. 

Expail''sioil.  JExpansio  ;  from  expandere, 
to  spread  out.  The  dilatation  of  an  expanda- 
ble body ;  the  increase  of  bulk  or  size  which 
it  undergoes  by  recession  of  its  particles  from 
one  another.  In  Anatomy,  the  prolongation  or 
spreading  out  of  an  organ,  or  structure,  as  of 
aponeuroses. 

Expect^aiit  Med^icine.  Hxpecta^tion. 
A  theory  which  restricts  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine to  the  observation  of  disease,  without  any 
effort  to  control  or  arrest  its  progress,  leaving 
the  cure  to  the  efforts  of  natui-e,  unless  very 
alai-ming  symptoms  occur. 

Expec^torant.  Bxpec^torans;  from  ex, 
out  of,  and  pectus,  the  breast.  A  medicine 
which  promotes  expectoration. 

Expectoi'a^tion.  ExpectoraHio.  The  act 
by  which  mucus  and  other  fluids  are  expelled 
from  the  respiratory  passages. 

Expectora^tio  San^guinis.  See  He- 
moptysis. 

ExpeFJant.     Expulsive ;  driving  out. 

Expe^rience.  Experien'tia.  The  knowl- 
edge of  things  acquired  by  long  practice. 

Exper^iinent.  Experiment  turn.  In  Medi- 
cal Science,  a  trial  made  upon  man  or  other 
animals  with  a  view  of  making  discoveries  in 
the  structure  or  functions  of  organs,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  eflects  of  a  new  medici- 
nal agent,  or  of  an  unknown  alimentary  sub- 
stance. 

Ex^pers  Nuptia^rmu.    Virgin. 

Expira^tioil.  Expiratio;  from  expirare, 
to  breathe  out.  The  act  of  bi'eathing  forth,  or 
the  expulsion  of  the  air  fi-om  the  lungs. 

Ex^piratory.  Expiratio^ni.  An  epithet 
applied  to  those  muscles  which,  by  their  con- 
traction, diminish  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
and  thus  eflect  the  expulsion  of  aii-  from  the 
lungs. 

Explora^tion.  Explora^tio ;  from  explo- 
rare,  to  search  into.  The  act  of  investigating 
the  physical  signs  of  disease  with  the  eye, 
hand,  or  instrument. 

Explora'tor.  Exploring  needle.  Along 
needle  inclosed  in  a  canula,  or  grooved  on  the 
surface,  for  introducing  into  tumors  or  cavities 
to  determine  the  natui-e  of  the  fluids  with 
which  they  are  filled. 

Explorato^rium.     A  sound. 

Explor^ers.  Fine-pointed  steel  instru- 
ments employed  to  detect  minute  defects  and 
fissures  in  the  teeth,  and  capable  of  being  ap- 
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plied  to  all  points  where  caries  is  likely  to 
occur. 

Express^ed  Oil.  An  oil  obtained  by 
pressing. 

Expres^sion.  Expres-'sio ;  from  expri- 
mere,  to  press  out.  The  separation,  by  pres- 
sure, of  the  fluids  which  a  substance  contains ; 
compression,  as  for  extracting  oil  from  plants 
or  seeds.  Also,  the  manner  in  which  impres- 
sions are  depicted  upon  the  countenance. 

Expuit^ion.  From  ex,  out  of,  and  spuo,  to 
spit.     The  act  of  spitting. 

ExpilFsive.  ExpeVlens;  from  expeUere, 
to  drive  out.  In  Surgery,  a  bandage  used  for 
the  expulsion  of  pus  or  other  fluid  from  a  part. 
Also,  applied  to  medicines  which  are  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  driving  the  humors  to- 
ward the  skin. 

Exsan^g'lline.  Exsanguin^ity.  Exsan- 
guinious.  From  ex,  out  of,  and  sanguis,  blood. 
Bloodlessness.  Applied  to  persons  who  have 
little  blood. 

Exsec^tion.  Ex  and  secare,  to  cut.  The 
cutting  out  of  anything,  as  of  a  nerve. 

Exser^tus.  Protruding ;  sometimes  ap- 
plied  to   teeth    which    protrude.     See   Dens 

EXSEKTTJS. 

Ex>icca^tioil.  Drying.  Depriving  a 
solid  of  its  moisture  by  moderate  heat. 

Exstipiila''tllS.     Without  stipulse. 

Exstropll^ia.  Ez^strophy  ;  from  f 5,  out 
of,  and  aTp'xi}?],  turning.  The  displacement  of 
an  organ,  especially  the  urinary  bladder. 

Extempora^iieous.  From  ex,  out  of, 
and  tempm-e,  time.  Medicines  compounded 
from  written  prescriptions  made  on  the  spot 
or  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  and  not  by 
formulae. 

Exten^sion.  Exten^sio;  from  extendere, 
to  stretch  out.  In  Surgery,  the  pulling  of  a 
limb  for  the  reduction  of  a  fracture  or  disloca- 
tion. 

Extension  TbJm^ble.  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  Professor  Taft,  to  be  used  by  den- 
tists to  aid  in  holding  the  napkin,  or  whatever 
may  be  used  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of 
saliva  when  filling  teeth.  The  point  of  this  in- 
strument can  extend  into  the  mouth  to  a  part 
where  the  finger  cannot  go.  It  is  also  used 
for  holding  down  a  piece  of  gold  till  it  is 
secured  in  the  proper  position,  when  filling 
teeth. 

Exteil''SOr.  In  Avafomy,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  muscle  whose  function  is  to  extend 
or  strengthen  certain  parts. 


Extensor  Bre^vis  Digito^rum  Pe'dis.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  toes  situated  on  the  foot. 

Extensor  Car' pi  Radia^lis  Bre'vis.  An  exten- 
sor muscle  of  the  wrist. 

Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  Lon'gus.  An  exten- 
sor muscle  of  the  carpus. 

Extensor  Carpi  U/na^ris.  A  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  condyle  of  the  os  humeri  and 
from  the  edge  of  the  ulna,  and  is  inserted  in 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 

Extensor  Digito^rum  Commu^nis.  A  large 
flat  muscle  of  the  forearm  which  extends  to 
the  fingers. 

Extensor  Digitorum  Longus.     See  Extensor 

LONGTJS  DiGITORTJM   PedIS. 

Extensor  Longus  Digitorum  Pedis.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  leg,  extending  to  the  joints  of  the 
four  small  toes. 

Extensor  il^agnus.  The  gastrocnemius  mus- 
cle. 

Extensor  Ossis  Metacar'pi  PoF/icis  Magnus. 
A  muscle  of  the  wrist  situated  on  the  forearm. 

Extensor  Pri^mi  Interno'dii.  A  muscle  of 
the  thumb,  situated  on  the  hand. 

Extensor  Pro^prius  Pollicis  Pedis.  An  ex- 
tensor muscle  of  the  great  toe. 

Extensor  Secun^di  Interno'dii  In'dicis  Pro- 
prius.     See  Indicator. 

Extensor  Tar' si  Magnus.  The  gastrocnemius 
and  soleus  muscles  combined. 

Extentia^tio.     Emaciation. 

Exterg-en^tia.     Detergents. 

Exter^nal  Diseases.  Diseases  occupy- 
ing the  surface  of  the  body. 

Exter^nilS  Au^ris.  The  laxator  tym- 
pani  muscle. 

Extiiic^tio.     Death. 

Extinctio  l/ocis.     Incomplete  aphonia. 

Extinction  of  Mer^cui'y.  The  tritu- 
ration of  mercury  with  other  substances,  as 
lard,  until  its  metallic  globules  disappear. 

Extirpa^tion.  Extirpa^tio ;  from  extir- 
pare,  to  root  out.  The  complete  removal  of  a 
part  (applied  generally  to  a  morbid  structure), 
by  excision  or  with  caustic. 

Extiri>a^tor.  A  name  applied  to  an 
instrument  invented  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Goodwin,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  extraction  of  the  roots 
of  cuspid  teeth.  It  is  shaped  something  like 
the  common  straight  punch,  which  is  some- 
times employed  for  the  removal  of  roots  of 
teeth. 

Extract^.  Extract'' um ;  from  extrahere, 
to  draw  out.  In  Pharmacy,  a  tenacious  sub- 
stance, obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  a  vege- 
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table  solution.  Also,  a  substance  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  juice  of  a  fresh  plant,  as  well  as 
that  to  which  some  menstruum  has  been  added 
at  the  time  of  its  preparation. 

Extl'ac^tion.  Extraetio ;  from  extrahere, 
to  draw  out.  In  Chemistry,  the  separation  of  a 
simple  or  compound  substance  from  a  body  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  In  Surgery,  the  act  of 
removing  foreign  or  diseased  bodies  or  organs, 
from  any  part  of  the  body,  as  a  urinary  calcu- 
lus from  the  bladdei*,  a  bullet  or  splinter  from 
a  wound,  or  a  tooth  from  a  jaw. 

Extract/on  of  Tee!/].  "  Of  all  the  remedies," 
says  Desirabode,  "for  diseases  of  the  teeth, 
there  is  none  which  has  been  used  so  long  as 
their  extraction  ;  for  not  only  is  it  spoken  of 
in  formal  terms  bj'  Hippocrates,  who  also  at- 
tempts to  correct  the  abuses  to  which  it  might 
lead ;  but  a  passage  in  Cicero  designates 
Esculapius,  the  third  of  that  name,  as  the 
pei-son  by  whom  it  was  first  proposed." 

Indications  for  the  Opeiation. — Beginning 
with  the  teeth  of  first  dentition,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  when  a  tooth  of  replacement 
is  about  to  emerge  from  the  gums,  or  has  actu- 
ally made  its  appearance  either  before  or  be- 
hind the  corresponding  temporary,  the  latter 
should  at  once  be  removed;  and  when  the 
aperture  formed  by  the  loss  of  this  is  so  nar- 
row as  to  prevent  the  former  from  acquiring 
its  proper  position,  it  may  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary to  extract  even  an  adjoining  temporary 
tooth.  Alveolar  abscess,  necrosis  of  the  walls 
of  an  alveolus,  and  pain  in  a  temporary  tooth 
which  cannot  be  assuaged  by  any  of  the  usual 
remedies,  may  also  be  regarded  as  indications 
which  call  for  the  operation. 

With  regard  to  the  indications  which  should 
determine  the  extraction  of  a  permanent  tooth, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  constitut- 
ing the  principal : 

Fii-st.  When  a  molai",  from  the  loss  of  its 
antagonizing  teeth,  or  other  causes,  has  become 
partially  displaced,  or  is  a  soui'ce  of  constant 
irritation  to  the  surrounding  parts,  it  should 
be  removed. 

Second.  A  constant  discharge  of  fetid  mat- 
ter through  a  carious  opening  in  the  crown 
from  the  pulp-cavity,  and  the  canal  of  the 
root,  may  also  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
for  the  operation. 

Third.  A  tooth  which  is  the  cause  of  alve- 
olar abscess  should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  mouth,  but,  if  it  be 
an  incisor  or  cuspidatus,  and  the  discharge  of 


matter  through  the  gums  is  small,  occurring 
only  at  long  intervals,  and  especially  if  the 
organ  cannot  be  securely  replaced  with  an 
artificial  substitute,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
permit  it  to  remain. 

Fourth.  Irregularity  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  teeth,  resulting  from  a  disproportion  be- 
tween the  size  of  these  organs  and  the  alveolar 
arch,  is  another  indication  which  calls  for  the 
operation. 

Fifth.  All  dead  teeth  and  roots  of  teeth, 
and  teeth  which  have  become  so  much  loosened 
from  the  destruction  of  their  sockets  as  to  be 
a  constant  source  of  disease  to  the  adjacent 
parts,  or  teeth  which  are  otherwise  diseased, 
and  are  a  cause  of  neuralgia  of  the  face,  a  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  dyspep- 
sia, or  any  other  local  or  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  ex- 
tracted. 

There  are  other  indications  which  call  for 
the  extraction  of  teeth,  but  the  foregoing  are 
among  the  most  common,  and  will  be  found 
sufficient  in  most  cases  to  determine  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  the  operation.  The 
general  conditions  unfavorable  to  or  contra- 
indicating  the  extraction  of  teeth  are  debility, 
irritability,  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  epilepsy, 
but  preliminary  measures  will  often  enable  the 
patient  presenting  one  among  such  conditions, 
to  undergo  such  an  operation  with  safety  ;  for 
debility,  a  tonic  of  iron,  quinine,  and  strych- 
nia, preceded  by  a  blue  pill ;  local  irritability 
may  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  astringent 
washes,  or  the  application  of  escharotics,  and 
general  irritability  may  be  treated  by  the  in- 
ternal use  of  bromides ;  hemorrhagic  tendency 
may  be  warded  against  by  opium  and  gallic 
acid;,  and  in  cases  subject  to  epilepsy,  prelimi- 
nary measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
patient  doing  injury  to  himself  during  the 
paroxysm. 

Conditions  to  he  Observed  in  this  Operation. — 
There  are  certain  conditions  of  the  system 
which  contra-indicate,  or  at  least  require,  care- 
ful consideration  before  the  performance  of 
this  operation  ;  as  debility,  nervous  irritability, 
affections  of  the  heart,  the  presence  in  the 
mouth  or  parts  adjacent  of  erysipelatous  or 
other  malignant  inflammations,  pregnancy, 
epilepsy  and  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis. 

Accidents  which  sometimes  result  from  the 
Operation. — The  extraction  of  a  tooth,  though 
in  the  majority  of  cases  a  simple  operation,  is, 
nevertheless,  sometimes   attended  by  trifling 
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accidents,  which  the  most  skillful  and  prudent 
caunot  always  avoid.  The  conformation  or 
condition  of  a  tooth  is  sometimes  such  as  to 
render  its  removal,  without  fracturing  it  or 
the  alveolus,  impossible,  but  no  accident  of  a 
serious  nature  need  ever  occur  if  the  operation 
be  performed  with  a  suitable  instrument,  and 
by  a  skillful  hand,  except  such  perhaps  as  may 
result  from  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis  of  the  gen- 
eral system,  or  from  peculiar  states  of  the  con- 
stitutional health. 

The  removal  of  a  wrong  tooth,  or  of  two,  or 
even  three,  instead  of  one,  are  such  common 
occurrences  that  it  were  well  if  the  jarecautions 
given  by  the  illustrious  Ambrose  Pare  were 
more  frequently  observed.  So  fearful  was  he 
of  injuring  the  adjacent  teeth,  that  he  always 
isolated  the  tooth  to  be  extracted  with  a  file 
before  he  attempted  its  removal.  For  instru- 
ments employed  in  the  operation,  and  manner 
ot  using  them,  see  Harris's  Prin.  and  Pract.  of 
Dentistry. 

Extrac'tive.  In  Chemistry,  a  peculiar, 
immediate  principle  in  extracts,  supposed  to 
consist  of  combinations  of  acid,  coloring  mat- 
ter, and  an  azoted  body. 

Extrac^tuili.  An  extract.  The  term  is 
applied  to  a  variety  of  organic  principles 
which  have  not  been  studied,  their  only  re- 
semblance to  one  another  being  the  fact  that 
they  are  soluble  in  the  same  mixture.  They 
are  divided  into  aqueous,  alcoholic,  and  ethereal 
extractives  or  extracts. 

Extractum  Fluidum.      A  fluid  extract. 

Extra^lieoiiS.     Foreign  to  the  body. 

Extraneous  Bodies.  From  extra,  without. 
Corpora  exter^na.  In  Hygiene,  all  substances, 
whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  animate  or 
inanimate,  introduced  from  without  or  formed 
in  the  body,  without  constituting  any  part  of 
the  organism. 

Extj-a-pol^ar  Reg-ion.  That  lying 
outside  the  electrodes. 

Extra-U^terine  Preg-nancy.  The 
development  of  the  ovum  outside  of  the  uterus. 

Extra vasa^tion.  ExtravasaHio  ;  from 
extra,  out  of  and  vas,  a  vessel.  Escape  of  fluids, 
especially  blood  and  serum,  from  their  proper 
vessels,  and  infiltration  or  affusion  of  the  same 
into  the  meshes  of  the  surrounding  textures. 


Extreill^ity.  Pktremi'tas.  A  term,  ap- 
plied in  Anatomy  to  the  limbs,  as  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  ;  but,  in  common  lan- 
guage, the  end  or  point  of  anything.  Also, 
applied  to  the  last  moments  of  life. 

Extrin^sic.  Extrin'secus.  External,  out- 
ward. In  Anatomy,  applied  to  the  external 
muscles  of  certain  organs,  as  the  ear,  tongue, 
&c. 

Extror'sal.  From  ex,  and  torsio,  turning. 
Turned  outward. 

Extrover^sion.  Turned  inside  out ;  ap- 
plied to  hollow  organs,  especially  to  the  blad- 
der, when  turned  inside  out. 

Exu'ber.  From  ex,  from,  and  vhei^a,  a 
teat.     Weaned  from  the  breast. 

Exuda^tion.  Exuda^tio;  from  exudo,  to 
sweat  out.  A  sweating  or  discharge  of  a 
fluid  or  moisture  from  the  skin,  the  surface  of 
a  membrane,  an  ulcer,  &c.  Also,  the  filtra- 
tion or  oozing  of  the  serum  of  the  blood 
through  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

Exulcera'tioil.  Exukera'tio ;  from  ex- 
ulcer  o,  to  cause  to  ulcerate.  Incipient  ulcer- 
ation. 

Exu^vise.  From  exuo,  to  put  off.  Any 
matter  cast  off. 

Exuvia^tion.  From  exuo,  to  put  off. 
The  shedding  of  the  deciduous  teeth. 

Eye.  The  globular  organ  which  occupies 
the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  constituting  the  espe- 
cial apparatus  of  vision.  Its  appendages  are 
the  eyelids,  cilia,  lachrymal  apparatus,  &c. 
The  globe  of  the  eye  is  composed  of  mem- 
branes arranged  one  within  the  other,  and 
humors  inclosed  by  them.  It  is  moved  by 
four  straight  and  two  oblique  muscles.  With 
the  exception  of  the  optic,  it  is  principally 
supplied  with  nerves  from  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion. 

Eye-Class.  An  optical  instrument  used  to 
assist  vision. 

Eye-Teeth,  The  cuspidati  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  so  called  because  their  roots  extend 
nearer  to  the  orbit  than  those  of  any  of  the 
teeth. 

Eyebrig-llt.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ew- 
phrasia. 

Eyebrow.     See  Supercilium. 

Eyelid.     See  Palpebea. 
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F.  In  Chemistry,  the  symbol  of  fluorine. 
In  Medical  Prescriptions  it  is  used  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  fiat  or  fiant,  let  it,  or  them,  be  made. 
Also  of  Fahrenheit. 

Fl.  or  Fid.     Abbreviation  of  Fluid. 

Ft.  or  Fiat.     Make  ;  let  it  be  made. 

Faba^ceous.  Faba,  a  bean.  Having 
beans,  of  the  nature  of  beans. 

Faba^ria.    See  Sedtjm  Telephitjm. 

Face.  Fades.  The  lower  and  anterior 
part  of  the  head,  consisting  of  the  forehead, 
eyes,  and  eyebrows,  nose,  cheeks,  lips,  and 
chin.  In  an  Anatomical  point  of  view,  it  con- 
sists of  that  portion  of  the  head  situated  below 
and  in  fi-ont  of  the  cranium. 

Face  Ague.  Neuralgia  in  the  nerves  of  the 
face. 

Face,  Bones  of.  The  face  is  formed  of  four- 
teen bones  ;  namely,  the  tivo  superior  maxillary, 
the  two  malar,  the  two  nasal,  the  two  lachrymal, 
the  vomer,  the  two  palate,  the  tivo  inferior 
turbinated,  and  the  inferior  maxillary.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  os  frontis,  and  thirty-two 
teeth. 

Face  Grippee.  The  pinched-in  face,  as  seen 
in  persons  affected  with  peritonitis. 

Faucet.  Fa^cetie.  A  small,  circumscribed, 
smooth  plane  or  surface  of  bone,  which  is  dis- 
tinguislied  from  adjacent  portions  of  same 
surface  by  difference  of  its  curvature. 

Fa''cial.  Facia^lis.  Belonging  to  the 
face,  as  the  facial  nerve,  facial  neuralgia,  &c. 

Facia/  Angle.     See  Angle,  Facial. 

Facia/  Ar^tery.  The  third  branch  of  the 
external  carotid.  It  ascends  to  the  sub-maxil- 
lary gland,  behind  which  it  passes  on  to  the 
bone  of  the  lower  jaw, — thence  it  goes  in  front 
of  the  masseter  muscle  to  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  and,  finally,  terminates  at  the  side  of 
the  nose  by  anastomosing  with  the  ophthalmic 
arteries. 

In  its  course  it  gives  off  the  submental,  in- 
ferior labial,  superior  and  inferior  coronary 
arteries,  which  mainly  supply  the  elevators, 
depressors,  and  circular  muscles  of  the  mouth, 
or  those  agents  concerned  in  the  first  steps  of 
digestion, — the  prehension  of  food. 

Facial  Nerve.  Portio  dura.  Seventh  pair. 
The  facial  nerve  arises  from  the  medulla  ob- 
longata between  the  corpus  olivare  and  resti- 
forme,  close  by  the  lower  margin  of  the  pons 
Varolii ;  it  then  passes  forward  and  outward 
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with  the  portio  mollis  to  the  foramen  audito- 
rium intern  us,  which  it  enters  and  passes  on  to 
the  base  of  this  opening ;  here  these  two  nerves 
separate,  the  latter  going  to  the  labyrinth  of 
the  ear,  while  the  facial  enters  the  aqueduct  of 
Fallopius,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Vidian;  it 
then  goes  on  in  a  curved  direction  outward 
and  backward  behind  the  tympanum,  where  it 
parts  with  the  Vidian,  and  proceeds  thence  to 
the  stylomastoid  foramen,  from  which  it 
emerges. 

At  this  point  it  sends  off  three  branches :  1. 
The  posterior  auricular;  2.  The  stylo-hyoid ;  3. 
The  digastric.  The  posterior  auricular  ascends 
behind  the  ear,  crosses  the  mastoid  process  to 
the  occipito -frontalis  muscle.  The  stylo-hyoid 
is  distributed  to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  and 
the  digastric  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  muscle. 

The  facial  nerve,  being  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  divides 
into  two  branches,  a  superior  and  inferior; 
these  have  frequent  unions  called  the  pes  anse- 
rinus,  or  parotidean  plexus,  and  send  branches  to 
the  whole  of  the  side  of  the  face. 

The  upper  branch,  called  the  temporo-facial, 
ascends  in  front  of  the  ear  upon  the  zygoma, 
supplying  the  sides  of  the  head,  ear,  and  fore- 
head, and  anastomosing  with  the  occipital  and 
supra-orbital  nerves ;  a  set  of  branches  pass 
transversely  to  the  cheek,  rami  malares,  furn- 
ishing the  lower  eyelids,  lips,  side  of  the  nose, 
and  uniting  with  the  infra-orbital  nerve. 

The  inferior  or  cervico-facial  branch  de- 
scends, supplying  the  lower  jaw  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  giving  off.  the  following 
branches:  1.  The  maxillary,  which  passes  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw  and  masseter  muscles  to 
the  lower  lip  and  its  muscles ;  2.  The  sub- 
maxillary, which  passes  along  the  base  of  the 
lower  jaw,  supplying  the  muscles  which  arise 
from  this  part;  3.  The  cervical,  which  go  to 
the  platysma  and  superficial  muscles  of  the 
neck. 

Facial  Neura/gia.  See  Neuralgia,  Fa- 
cial. 

Facia/  Spasm.  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
superficial  muscles  of  the  face,  due  to  irritation 
of  the  facial  or  portio  dura  nerve.  Dental 
irritation  has  been  ascribed  as  a  cause  of  this 
affection. 

Facia/  Vein.     The  vein   which  returns  the 
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blood  of  the  facial  artery.  It  generally  de- 
scends obliquely  on  the  face  to  the  external  or 
internal  jugular. 

Fancies.  The  face ;  also,  any  given  por- 
tion of  an  animal  or  vegetable  body  or  organ. 

Fades  Hippocrafica.  That  peculiar  altera- 
tion of  the  human  face  which  immediately 
precedes  death,  so  called  from  having  been 
iirst  described  by  flippocrates. 

Fades  Rubra.     Gutta  rosacea,  or  red  face. 

Factit^ioilS.  Fcoctit^ius;  from  facere,  to 
make.  That  which  is  made  by  art.  Artificial, 
as  factitious  teeth,  &c. 

Fac^ulty.  FacuVtas.  The  power  by 
which  any  function  is  executed.  In  Medical 
and  Dental  Colleges,  the  professors. 

Faeces.  The  plural  of  fcex.  Alvine  es- 
cretions.     Also,  dregs  or  sediment. 

Feec^ula.    See  Fecula. 

Ftex.     An  excretion.     Also,  a  sediment. 

Fagine.  A  narcotic  extract  obtained 
from  beech-nuts. 

Fag'op^yrum.      See    Polygokum    Fa- 

GOPYRXJM. 

Faint^mg-.     See  Syncope. 

Fal^ciforni.  Faldjor^mis ;  from  falx,  a 
scythe,  and /orwa,  shape,  scythe-shaped.  Ap- 
plied to  parts  of  the  body  wliich  resemble  a 
scythe. 

Falciform  Process.  The  falx.  A  process  of 
the  dura  mater  which  separates  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain. 

Falling-  Sickness.     Epilepsy. 

Fallo^pian.  Ijig-aiiient.  Poupart's 
ligament. 

Fallopian  Tube.    See  Tube,  Fallopian. 

Fallo^piiis,  Aqueduct  of.  See 
Aqueduct  of  Fallopius. 

False.  Falsus.^  Pseudo ;  spurious.  That 
which  is  not  pure.  Adulterated.  Deviating 
from  nature. 

False  Aneurism.     See  Aneubism. 

False  Concep^tion.  Conception  and  gesta- 
tion, in  which  the  product,  instead  of  a  well- 
organized  infant,  is  a  mole,  or  some  other 
abnormal  body. 

False  Joint.    See  Artificial  Joint. 

False  Membrane.  A  morbid  product  resemb- 
ling a  membrane,  formed  from  an  exudation  of 
coagulable  lymph.  It  is  produced  in  croup, 
pleurisy,  &c. 

False  Passage.  An  accidental  passage  some- 
times made  in  carelessly  performed  operations, 
as  in  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  when 
armed  with  caustic. 


False  Ribs.     Cos^tai  Spu^ria?.    Tlie  five  infe- 
rior ribs,  except  the  last  two,  or  floating  ribs, . 
joined   anteriorly  to   each  other  and   to   the 
cartilage  of  the  last  true  rib. 

False  Waters.  An  accumulation  of  serous 
fluid  between  the  chorion  and  the  amnios,  dis- 
charged at  diflerent  periods  of  pregnancy. 

Falsifica''tiou.  From  fahus,  false,  and 
/ace?'e,  to  make.     Adulteration. 

Falx.  A  scythe.  See  Falcifobm  Pro- 
cess. 

Falx  Cerebelli.  A  triangular  process  of  the 
dura  mater  between  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 

Falx  Cer^ebri.     The  falciform  process. 

Falx  Major.     The  falx  cerebri. 

Falx  Minor.     The  falx  cerebelli. 

Falx  Peritonei.  The  great  falx  of  the  peri- 
toneum. A  process  of  the  peritoneum  extend- 
ing from  the  umbilicus. 

Fames.  From  ^ayu,  to  eat.  Famine; 
hunger. 

Fames  Bovi^na.     Insatiable  hunger. 

Fames  Cani^na.     Canine  appetite. 

Fames  Lupi^na.  A  species  of  Boulimia,  in 
which  the  patient  eats  ravenously,  and  passes 
his  undigested  food  veiy  soon  through  the 
anus. 

Faill''ily.  In  Natural  History,  a  collection 
of  a  number  of  genera,  allied  to  each  other  by 
common  characters,  and  having  a  close  aflinity 
in  organization. 

Fan^'cy  Mark.    Nsevus. 

Fang".  Ger.  Fan' gen,  to  take,  or  seize,  or 
bite.  The  sharp,  perforated  tooth  of  venomous 
serpents ;  also  the  root  of  a  tooth. 

Fanon.  A  peculiar  splint  employed  in 
fractures  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Farad.  In  electricity,  the  unit  of  capac- 
ity. 

Faradi^zation.     Galvanism. 

Farci^nien.  The  equine  species  of 
scrofula  called /arcy. 

Farc^tliS.  Farcio,  to  stuff.  Stuffed,  filled, 
crammed. 

Fari^na.  From  far,  corn,  of  which  it  is 
made.     Meal  or  flour. 

Farina  Amygdala'' rum.     Almond  powder. 

Farina  Fos'silis.  The  agaricus  mineralis  5 
a  pure  carbonate  of  lime  or  mountain  milk. 

Farina^ceous.  Kesembling  flour.  All 
alimentary  substances  which  contain  farina. 
Mealy. 

Farino^SUS.     Farinaceous. 

Farrar's  Cantilever  Crown.  An  arti- 
ficial thimble-crown  of  gold,  so  constructed  on 
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one  of  the  roots  of  a  posterior  tooth,  as  to  project 
in  the  form  of  a  cantilever  bridge  over  a  space 
left  by  the  amputation  of  one  of  the  roots,  or 
by  the  loss  of  a  tooth — a  bicuspid  for  example 
— so  as  to  connect  the  broken  line  of  masticat- 
ing surfaces. 

Far-Sig'ht'edness.  An  affection  re- 
sulting from  a  natural  malformation  of  the  eye- 
See  Presbyopia. 

Fas^cia.  From  fascis,  a  bundle.  A  band- 
age, fillet,  or  roller.  Also,  an  aponeurosis,  or 
tendinous  expansion  which  binds  parts  to- 
gether. It  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  areolar 
tissue,  and  is  composed  of  a  multitude  Of  soft, 
fine,  and  somewhat  elastic  fibres,  which  with 
the  lamina  form  net-like  meshes  of  different 
sizes.  Fascia  is  divided  into  two  varieties, 
deep  and  superficial,  the  former  being  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  latter,  and  extending,  like 
the  superficial,  over  nearly  the  entire  surface 
of  the  body,  and  holding  the  muscles  to  their 
shape  and  in  their  proper  position.  The  su- 
perficial or  subcutaneous  fascia  connects  the 
skin  with  the  deeper  and  firmer  parts  beneath. 
It  varies  in  thickness  and  density  in  different 
parts. 

Fascia  AponeuroVica  Femoris.  See  Fascia 
Lata. 

Fascia  Cribriform^ is.  A  fibrous  substance, 
pierced  with  numerous  openings,  extending 
from  Poupart's  ligament  over  the  inguinal 
glands. 

Fascia  Dividens.  A  dividing  bandage,  used 
to  keep  parts  separated  from  each  other. 

Fascia  lli^aca.  An  aponeurotic  covering  of 
the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles. 

Fascia  Inguinalis.     The  Spica  bandage. 

Fascia  Lata.  The  fascia  of  the  thigh,  which 
is  attached  superiorly  to  Poupart's  ligament, 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  sacrum,  coccyx,  tuberos- 
ity of  the  ischium,  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and 
pubes ;  and  inserted  into  the  linea  aspera  of 
the  thigh,  and  to  the  prominent  points  of  the 
knee-joint. 

Fascia  Lata  Musc/e.  The  tensor  vaginae 
femoris,  a  muscle  of  the  upper  and  outer  part 
of  the  thigh. 

Fas'cia  Pro'pria.  The  proper  cellular  en- 
velope of  a  hernial  sac. 

Fascia  Sculte^ti.  A  bandage  of  separate 
strips. 

Fascia  Spiralis.     A  spiral  bandage. 

Fascia  Superficial fis.  The  aponeurotic  cov- 
ering of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Fascia  T-formis.    The  T  bandage. 


Fascia  Tortilis.     A  tourniquet. 

Fascia  Transversa^ /is.  A  cellulo-ribrous 
membrane  which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the 
transversalis  muscle. 

Fas^cial.  Fascia^lis.  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  fascia. 

Fascia^tio.  The  binding  up  with  band- 
ages a  diseased  or  wounded  part. 

Fascic^ulate.  Clustered;  bundled.  In 
Anatomy,  applied  to  nerves. 

Fascic^iili  Teretes  Cordis.  The 
carnese  columnse. 

Fascic^ulus.  From/ascis,  a  bundle.  In 
Anatomy,  an  assemblage  or  bundle  of  fibres, 
either  muscular,  nervous,  or  aponeurotic. 
Fasciculi  are  the  bundles  of  the  fibres  compos- 
ing muscles,  these  fibres  varying  in  length, 
running  parallel  with  each  other,  never  inter- 
lacing, but  extending  from  one  terminal  to 
the  other,  except  when  interrupted  by  the  in- 
terposition of  tendinous  tissue. 

Fasciculus  Cunea'tus.  A  band  of  fibres 
which  ascend  from  the  corpus  iunominatum  of 
the  brain  over  the  upper  part  of  the  pons 
Varolii  into  the  optic  thalami,  forming  in  its 
course  the  anterior  side  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Fasciola  Cine^rea.  The  tuberculum 
cinerium. 

Fastid^iuni  Ci^bi.  Disgust.  Aversion 
to  food. 

Fast^'ing'.  Abstaining  from  food.  Loss 
or  want  of  appetite  with'^ut  any  other  apparent 
affection. 

Fat.  A  concrete  oil  contained  in  the  cel- 
lular membrane  of  animals. 

Fat''ty.  Adipose.  Adipo'sus.  Eelating 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  fat. 

Fatty  Ligament.  A  reflection  of  the  synov- 
ial membrane  of  the  knee-joint,  which  passes 
from  the  ligamentum  patellae  to  the  cavity  that 
separates  the  condyles  of  the  femur. 

Fatty  Liver.  Adiposis  hepatica.  A  diseased 
state  of  the  liver,  characterized  bj^  increase  of 
bulk,  and  accumulation  of  fat. 

FatU''ity.  Fatv/itas;  from /ate-us,  foolish. 
Idiotism. 

Fail^ces.  The  plural  of  faux.  The 
pharynx  and  posterior  part  of  the  mouth. 
Isthmus ;  pharynx  ;  throat. 

Fau''na.  The  group  of  animals  peculiar 
to  a  coiuitry  or  section  of  country. 

Faux.  In  the  plural,  fauces.  In  Anatomy, 
the  opening  of  the  throat. 

Favo^SUS.  From  favus,  a  honeycomb. 
Resembling  a  honeycomb. 
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Fa^VUS.  A  honeycomb.  Applied  in 
Pathology  to  a  state  of  ulceration  resembling 
the  honeycomb.  Also,  a  contagious  parasitic 
affection  of  the  skin. 

Fe.     The  symbol  of  iron. 

Febres.  Febns.  An  order  in  the  class 
Pyrexice  of  Dr.  CuUen,  characterized  by  fever 
without  primary  local  affection. 

FebricO''sus.     Feverish. 

Febric'ula.  Diminutive  of  febris.  A 
slight  degree  of  fever. 

FebriFerows.  From,  febris,  a  fever,  and 
few,  I  carry.  Fever-bearing.  Engendering 
fever. 

Feb^rifug-e.  From  febris,  a  fever,  and 
fugare,  to  drive  away.  A  medicine  which  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  curing  or  abating  fever. 

Feb^rile.  FebrVlis.  Caused  by  or  con- 
nected with  fever,  as  a  febrile  pulse,  &c. 

Feb^ris.  From  ferveo,  to  be  hot.  Py- 
rexia ;  fever.  A  term  which  has  been  applied 
to  every  case  of  disease  in  which  there  is  an 
acceleration  of  pulse,  increased  heat,  thirst,  &c. 

Feces.    Freces. 

Fec^ula.  An  immediate  principle  of 
vegetables,  obtained  by  grinding  or  bruising 
them  in  water,  and  composed  of  hydrogen, 
carbon  and  oxygen.     An  impure  starch. 

Fecula  Amylacea.     Starch. 

Fecula  MarantcB.     Arrow-root  starch. 

Fec^iileuce.  FcEculeo/Ha.  The  deposit 
from  turbid  fluids.     Dregs. 

Fec^uleilt.  Excrementitious.  Of  the 
nature  of  fseces  or  dregs. 

Fecunda^tioii.  Fecundatio;  from  fe- 
cuTido,  to  make  fruitful.  Impregnation.  The 
act  by  which  the  germ  contained  in  the  organs 
of  the  female  receives  from  those  of  the  male 
the  vivifying  principle  necessary  for  its  devel- 
opment. 

Fecun^dity.  The  faculty  of  reproduc- 
tion, possessed  by  organized  bodies. 

Feet,  Distortion  of  the.  See  Club- 
feet. 

Feig-ned  Diseases.  Pretended  dis- 
eases. Diseases  simulated  by  impostors  to 
answer  some  j)articular  end;  as  by  beggars, 
to  excite  sympathy,  criminals  to  escape  pun- 
ishment, and  soldiers  to  avoid  service. 

Fel.     Bile. 

Fe/  Bo  y/^ num.     The  bile  of  an  ox. 

Fe/  Natw'rce.     Aloes. 

Feld^spar.  A  mineral  of  various  shades 
of  white  and  red,  composed  of  silica,  alumina 
and  potash,  with  traces  of  lime,  and   some- 


times of  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient in  fine  porcelain  ware  and  in  the  trans- 
lucent porcelain  teeth,  forming  the  gi-eater 
portion  of  the  body  of  such  teeth.  It  gives 
translucency,  and  acts  in  the  nature  of  a  flux, 
and,  by  its  heat-conducting  property,  it  pre- 
vents porcelain  teeth  from  cracking  during 
the  soldering  process.  But  for  the  last-named 
purpose,  the  only  kind  suitable  for  use  is  the 
pure  white,  or  that  which  is  nearly  so.  Pre- 
viously to  being  used,  it  is  put  into  a  fire  and 
heated  to  a  red  heat,  then  throv/n  into  cold 
water.  It  is  then  broken  into  small  pieces, 
and  after  removing  the  impurities,  reduced  in 
a  mortar  to  a  line  powder.  This  is  easily 
fused,  and,  when  united  with  silex  and  kaoliuj 
diffuses  itself,  in  baking,  throughout  the  mass, 
giving  to  it  a  beautiful  semi-transparent  ap- 
pearance. Delavmre  and  Pennsylvania  spai-s 
are  considered  to  be  the  best  by  American 
manufacturers.     See  Artigial  Teeth. 

Fellif  lua  Pass^io.  Gall-flux  diseases ; 
cholera. 

Fellin'ic  Acid.     An  acid  obtained  from 
bilin,  by  digesting  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid. 
Fellis  Obstruc^tio.     Jaundice. 
Felon.     See  Paronychia. 
Female.     From  fcrmi^na,  a  woman.    In 
animals,  the  one  which  bears  the  foetus. 
Fe^men.     Inner  part  of  the  thigh. 
Femin^'eus.    Female. 
Femorse^us.    Another  name  for  the  cru- 
raeus  muscle,  an  extensor  of  the  leg. 

Fem^oral.  Femora^ lis;  from  femur,  the 
thigh  bone.    Pertaining  to  the  thigh. 

Femora/  Artery.  The  artery  of  the  thigh ; 
a  continuation  of  the  external  iliac  artery 
from  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  bend  of  the 
knee. 

Femora/  Bone.  The  os  femoris;  the  thigh 
bone. 

Femora/  Hern/a.     Hernia  cruralis. 
Feniora^lis.     The  triceps  cruris  muscle. 
Feni^Ol'OCele.     Femur,  thigh,  and  k}/2.!j, 
a  tumor.     The  disorder  teraaed   hernia  cru- 
ralis. 

Fem'oro-Tib'ial.  Fanoro-tibialis.  Be-  • 
longing  to  the  femur  and  tibia. 

Femur.     The  os  femoris,  or  thigh  bone. 
Fenes^tra.      A   window.      A   term    ap- 
plied  by   anatomists  to   two   orifices  in  the 
ear. 

Fenestra  Oc'u/i.     The  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Fenestra   Ova^is.     An  oval-shaped  orifice, 
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covered  by  the  base  of  the  stapes,  between  the 
tympanum  and  vestibule  of  the  ear. 

Fenestra  Rotun'da.  A  round  foramen,  com- 
municating with  the  internal  spire  of  the 
cochlea,  closed  by  a  delicate  membrane. 

FeneS''tral  Band^ag-e.  A  bandage 
perforated  for  the  escape  of  pus  or  other  mat- 
ters. 

FeneS'^trate.  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  window ;  applied  to  plants  in  which  the 
leaves  are  perforated  between  the  woody  fibres. 

Fera'lis  Peclic^'ulus.     See  Pediculxjs. 

Fer''g'iisoiiite.  •  A  crystallized  compound 
of  columbic  acid  and  yttria,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  zirconia,  oxides  of  tin,  cerium, 
iron  and  uranium. 

Ferine.  FerVnus.  Savage,  brutal.  Ap- 
plied to  a  malignant  or  acute  disease. 

Ferment''.  In  Chemistry,  an  'insoluble 
precipitate,  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon  and  azote,  capable  of  exciting  ferment- 
ation in  certain  solutions,  as  sugar,  etc.  In 
Humoral  Pathology,  an  imaginary  principle, 
supposed  to  be  introduced  into  the  system, 
and  by  exciting  fermentation,  to  deteriorate 
the  fluids,  and  cause  diseases.  Ferments  are 
bodies  exciting  chemical  changes  in  other 
bodies.  Ptyalin,  in  the  saliva,  converts  starch 
into  maltrose.  Pepsin,  in  the  gastric  juice, 
converts  proteids  into  peptones  in  an  acid 
medium.  Yeast  causes  fermentation  by 
changing  sugar  into  CO2  and  alcohol.  A 
(ibriu-forming  ferment  is  also  found  in  the 
blood. 

Fermenta^tion.  Fermenta^tio.  An  in- 
testinal movement,  developed  spontaneously, 
or  by  the  agency  of  yeast  or  some  other  fer- 
ment, in  a  liquid,  from  which  result  substances 
not  previously  existing.  The  molecular  de- 
composition of  an  organic  structure  by  means 
of  an  organized  or  unorganized  ferment.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  fermentation,  namely,  the 
alcoholic  or  vinous,  the  acid  or  acetous,  and  the 
putrid  or  putrefactive. 

Fernien''tnni.  The  substance  which  ex- 
cites fermentation.     Yeast. 

Fermentum  Cerevi'sics.  Yeast;  barm;  the 
scum  formed  on  beer  during  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation. 

Ferra^ria.  Serofdaria  Aquatica.  The 
water  figwort. 

Fer^'ri.  Genitive  of  ferrum,  iron.  See 
Iron. 

Ferri  Acefas.  Ph.  D.  Acetate  of  iron. 
Iron  water.  Carbonate  of  iron  and  acetic  acid. 


Dose,  as  a  tonic  and  astringent,  five  to  twenty 
drops  in  water. 

Ferri  Acefat/'s  Tinctura.  Ph.  B.  Tincture 
of  acetate  of  iron. 

Ferri  A/ka/ini  Liquor.  Alkaline  solution  of 
iron. 

Ferri  Alu' mints  Sul^phas.  Sulphate  of  iron 
and  alumina.  A  valuable  astringent.  Dose, 
from  five  to  ten  grains. 

Ferri  Ammo^nice  SuFphas.  Sulphate  of  iron 
and  ammonia. 

Ferri  Ammo^nice  Tar^tras.  Tartrate  of  am- 
monia and  iron.     Dose,  four  to  ten  grams. 

Ferri  Ammo^nio-Chloridum.  Ph.  L.  Ammo- 
nio-chloride  of  iron. 

Ferri  Ammonio-Citras.  Citrate  of  ammonia 
and  iron.     Dose,  gr.  v.  to  viij. 

Ferri  Arse^nias.     Arseniate  of  iron. 

Ferri  Carbonas.     Common  iron  rast. 

Ferri  Carbonas  Soccfiara^fum.  Ph.  E.  Sac- 
charine carbonate  of  iron. 

Ferri  Chlori^dum.  Chloride  of  iron.  Ses- 
quichloride,  Perchloride  or  Muriate  of  iron  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  sesquichloride  of  iron 
in  muriatic  acid  ;  or  by  the  action  of  muriatic 
and  nitric  acids  on  iron.  It  is  generally  used 
in  the  form  of  Tinctura  Ferri  Chloridi.  It  is 
a  powerful  styptic. 

Ferri  Citras.  Citrate  of  iron.  Dose,  five 
grains  or  more. 

Ferri  Cyanure'tum.  Ferrocyanidum.  Prus- 
sian blue. 

Ferri  Ferro-Sesquicyan^ idum.  U.  S.  Ferro- 
sesquicyanide  of  iron. 

Ferri  Filium.     Iron  wire. 

Ferri  lodium.  Ph.  L.,  E.,  D.  and  U.  S.  Io- 
dide of  iron.  Iodine  and  iron.  Dose,  three 
grains  to  ten  or  more.  See  Blanchard's 
Pills  of  Iodide  of  Iron. 

Ferri  Lactas.  Lactate  of  iron.  Lactic  acid 
and  iron.  Twelve  grains  may  be  given  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  in  the  form  of  lozenges. 

Ferri  Limatu^ra  Purifica'ta.  Purified  iron 
filings.  The  iron  purified  by  the  magnet. 
They  possess  the  general  properties  of  iron ; 
the  iron  becoming  oxidized. 

Ferri  et  Magne'sias  Citras.  Citrate  of  iron 
and  magnesia.  Made  by  dissolving  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron  in  a  solution  of  citric  acid  satu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.  It  does  not  constipate.  Dose, 
four  grains  to  fifteen,  in  solution. 

Ferri  Muria'tis,  Tinctu^ra.  Tincture  of  the 
muriate  of  iron.    See  Tinctura  Ferri  Mu- 
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Ferri  Oxidi  SquamcB.  Ph.  D.  The  scales  of 
iron  from  a  smith's  forge. 

Ferri  Oxidum  Nigrum.  Ph.  D.  and  E.  Black 
oxide  of  iron.     Iron  scales. 

Ferri  Oxidum  Rubrum.  Ph.  E.  and  D.  Eed 
oxide  of  iron.     Iron  rust. 

Ferri  Pernifras.     Pernitrate  of  iron. 

Ferri  Persul^pftas.  Persulphate  of  iron. 
Monsel's  salt.  Made  of  sulphate  of  iron,  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids  and  distilled  water. 
See  Ieon,  Persulphate  of. 

Ferri  Ptios'plias.  U.  S.  Phosphate  of  ii'on. 
Phosphate  of  iron  and  phosphate  of  soda. 
Dose,  five  to  ten  grains,  as  a  chalybeate. 
Earely  used. 

Ferri  Pila.     Iron  filings. 

Ferri  Potas'sio  Tar'tras.  Ph.  L.  Potassio- 
tartrate  of  iron. 

Ferri  Proctocar^ bonas.  Protocarbonate  of 
iron.  Dose,  ten  or  fifteen  grains  in  the  couree 
of  24  hours. 

Ferri  Protosul^phas.  Protosulphate  of  iron. 
Prussian  blue. 

Ferri  Pulvis.  Powder  of  iron,  reduced  iron, 
prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas 
over  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Dose,  gr.  iij  to 
vj,  in  a  pill. 

Ferri  Quin^ice  Cifras.  Citrate  of  Iron  and 
Quinia.  Prepared  from  four  parts  of  citrate 
of  iron  and  one  part  of  citrate  of  quinia 
Used  where  a  combination  of  these  ■  tonics  is 
indicated. 

Ferri  Ramen'ta.  Kaspings  of  iron.  A  name 
for  iron  filings. 

Ferri  Rubigo.     Rust  of  iron. 

Ferri  Sesquiox^idum.  Ph.  L.  Sesquioxide 
of  iron.  Subcarbonate  of  iron.  Dose,  five 
grains  to  ^  ss  and  more. 

Ferri  Sesquioxidum  Hydra' turn.  U.  S.  Hy- 
drated  sesquioxide  of  iron.  See  Sesquioxide 
OF  Iron. 

Ferri  Subcar'bonas.  Subcarbonate  of  iron. 
See  Ferki  Sesquioxidum. 

Ferri  Subsulpfias.  In  the  form  of  Monsel's 
powder,  a  powerful  styptic;  veiy  useful  in 
alveolar  hemorrhage. 

Ferri  Sulphas,  Ph.  U.  S.,  L.,  E.  and  D. 
Sulphate  of  iron.  Green  vitriol  or  Copperas, 
made  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  iron 
wire.  It  is  tonic  and  anthelmintic.  Dose,  one 
grain  to  six  and  more. 

Ferri  Sulphas  Calcina'tum.  Peroxide  of  iron. 
Colcothar. 

Ferri  Sulphas  Exsic'catum.  Ph.  E.  Dried 
or  exsiccated  sulphate  of  iron.     Sulphate  of 


iron  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  until  it  is 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  In 
this  form  it  can  be  made  into  pills.  Three 
grains  are  equal  to  five  grains  of  the  sulphate. 

Ferri  Sulphure'tum.  Ph.  U.  S.,  D.  and  L. 
Sulphuret  of  iron. 

Ferri  Tan'nas.  Fer'nim  tan'nicum,  Tannate 
of  Iron.  Obtained  by  addmg  a  solution  of  a 
salt  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  as  the  persulphate, 
to  a  decoction  of  nutgalls.  It  is  tonic  and  as- 
tringent, and  is  especially  useful  in  chlorosis. 

Ferri  Valeria'nas.  Vale'riuTiate  of  Iron. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  valerianic  acid  on 
oxide  of  iron.     Dose,  two  to  four  gi-aius. 

Ferridcyan''og'en.  A  hypothetical  com- 
pound radical  of  iron  and  cyanogen. 

FeiTif  erous.  Ferrum,  iron,  and  fe'ro,  to 
bear.     Containing  iron. 

Fer'ro.  From,  ferrum,  iron.  A  prefix  in 
Chemistry,  attached  to  compounds  in  which 
this  element  unites  with  cyanogen  and  other 
radicals. 

Ferro-Cy^anate.     Ferro-cyanide. 

Ferro-Cyanate  of  Potash.  The  old  name 
for  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium.  Yellow  prus- 
siate  of  potash. 

Ferro-Cyanates.  Salts  formerly  called  triple 
prussiates. 

Ferro- Cyanic  Acid.  A  yellow,  acid,  crystal- 
line body :  a  compound  of  ferro-cyanogen  and 
hydrogen. 

Ferro-Cyanide  of  Iron.     Prussian  blue. 

Ferro-Cyanide  of  Potas'sium.  Yellow  prus- 
siate  of  potash. 

Ferro-Cya'nogen.  A  hypothetical  radical, 
supposed  to  form  the  basis  of  the  ferro-cya- 
nides. 

Ferro-Prussic  Acid.     Ferro-cyanic  acid. 

Ferro-Tartrate  of  Ammo'nia.  A  salt  of  tar- 
trate of  iron  and  ammonia. 

Ferro'so-Fer'ric  Ox''ide.  Magnetic 
iron  ore.     Scales  from  the  smith's  anvil. 

Fer'roiis   Oxide.      Protoxide  of  iron. 

Feri'ii^ginoiis  or  Femigin^eous. 
Pertaining  to  iron  rust.     Chalybeate. 

Ferru^go.  Ph.  E.  Ferri  sesquioxidum 
hydratum. 

Fer''rum.  Iron.  Symbol  Fe.  Atomic 
weight,  56.    It  has  a  silver-white  or  gray  lustre. 

Ferrum  Ammonia'tum.  Ammoniated  iron. 
Ammouio-chloride  of  iron. 

Ferrum  Oxid'atum  Hydra'tum.  Hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Ferrum  Salifum.     Chloride  of  iron. 

Ferrum  Sulphas.    Copperas.     Pi-oto-sulphate 
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of  iron.  Ferrous  sulphate.  Astringent  and 
styptic. 

Ferrum  Subsulph.  Liq.  Monsel's  solution. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  basic  sulphate  of  iron, 
greatly  astringent,  styptic  and  haemostatic; 
rarely  used  internally. 

Ferrum  Tartariza'tum.  Ferri  Sesquioxidum. 
Tartarized  iron.  It  is  one  of  the  mildest  of 
the  preparations  of  iron.     Dose,  gr.  x  to  3  ss. 

Ferrum  Vitriola'tum.  See  Sulphate  of 
Ieon. 

Fer^tile.  Ferti'Us.  Fruitful.  Applied 
in  Physiology  to  women  and  the  female  of  brute 
animals  which  are  prolific. 

Fer^vor.  Yvomferveo,  to  boil.  A  violent 
and  scorching  heat. 

Fes^teriiig-.  Applied  to  a  sore,  signify- 
ing the  discharge,  either  of  pus  or  a  morbid, 
watery  fluid. 

Fet^icicle.  From /cetus,  and  ccecZo,  to  kill. 
The  destruction  of  the  fcetus  in  utero ;  crim- 
inal abortion. 

Fet^icl.  F(£teo,  to  become  putrid.  Hav- 
ing a  bad  smell. 

Fe^tor.     A  bad  sniell,  or  odor. 

Fet-'US.     Fce^tus.     Pregnant. 

Fever.  Fe'bris;  from  fen'or,  heat.  A 
disease  characterized  by  rigors,  increased  heat 
of  the  skin,  quick  pulse,  disturbed  circulation, 
languor  and  prostration.  Fevers  are  divided 
into  idiopathic  and  syviptomatic.  The  former 
occur  independently  of,  or  without  any  appar- 
ent or  local  cause ;  the  latter  are  dependent 
upon  local  irritation.  But  these  divisions  ad- 
mit of  many  subdivisions.  Pinel  makes  the 
following:  1.  Angeiotenic,  or  inflammatory 
fevers  situated  in  the  organs  of  circulation.  2. 
The  meningo-gastric,  or  bilious,  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines.  3.  Adeno  meningeal,  or  gastric 
fever,  resulting  from  disease  of  the  mucous  fol- 
licles. 4.  Ataxic,  or  irregular  fever,  atfecting 
principally  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  5. 
Adynamic,  or  fever  attended  by  great  prostra- 
tion of  the  vital  powers. 

Fever,  Adynamic.     Typhoid  fever. 

Fever,  Asthen'ic.  Typhus  fever,  or  fever  at- 
tended by  debility. 

Fever,  Asthmafic.  An  intermittent,  accom- 
panied with  symptoms  of  asthma. 

Fever,  Ataxo-Adynamic.  A  fever  character- 
ized by  prostration  and  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Fever,  Bilious.  Summer  and  autumnal  re- 
mittent fever. 


Fever,  Bilious  Remitting.     Bilious  fever. 

Fever,  Bilious  Remittent,  of  Infants.  Infan- 
tile remittent  fever. 

Fever,  Blad'dery.     Pemphigus. 

Fever,  Brain.     Phrenitis. 

Fever,  Camp.     Typhus  gravior. 

Fever,  Catar^rbal.     Adeno-meningeal  fever. 

Fever,  Cer^ebral.    Phrenitis. 

Fever,  Childbed.     Puerperal  peritonitis. 

Fever,  Conges'tive.  A  fever  attended  with 
great  oppression,  obscure  symptoms,  and  con- 
gestion of  some  viscus. 

Fever,  Contin'ued.  Fever,  at  first  inflam- 
matory, but  in  its  latter  stages  typhoid. 

Fever,  Convul^sive.  An  intermittent  fever 
attended  with  convulsions. 

Fever,  Diges^tive,  The  chilliness  and  fever 
which  sometimes  accompany  digestion. 

Fever,  Double.  A  complex  intermittent,  in 
which  two  paroxysms  occur  in  a  given  time 
instead  of  one. 

Fever,  Endem^ic.     Eemittent  fever. 

Fever,  Entero-Mesenter^ ic.     Typhoid  fever. 

Fever,  Epbem^eral.  A  simple  fever  of 
short  duration. 

Fever,  Epilep^tic.  An  intermittent,  accom- 
panied with  attacks  of  epilepsy. 

Fever,  Erup^tive.     Exanthematica. 

Fever,  Exacerba^ting.     Eemittent  fever. 

Fever,  Gas^tric.     Bilious  fever. 

Fever,  Hospital.     Typhus  gravior. 

Fever,  Ic^teric.    Fever  followed  byjaundice. 

Fever,  Infantile  Remittent.  A  low  fever  oc- 
curring in  childhood,  supposed  to  originate 
from  gastro-intestinal  disturbance. 

Fever,   Inflam^matory.     Synocha. 

Fever,  Intermiftent.     Ague  and  fever. 

Fever,  Jail.     Typhus  gravior. 

Fever,  Lung.     Catarrh.     Pneumonia. 

Fever,  Mala^rious,  or  Miasmatic  Fever.  In- 
termittent and  remittent  fever. 

Fever,  Malig'nant.  Typhus  gravior.  A 
fever  which  is  insidious  in  its  attacks,  and  of 
a  formidable  aud  dangerous  character. 

Fever,  Masked.  An  intermittent  in  which 
the  stages  of  the  paroxysms  are  irregular. 

Fever,  Milk.  The  slight  febrile  disturbance 
which  precedes  or  accompanies  the  secretion 
of  milk. 

Fever,  Mixed.     Synocha. 

Fever,  Palu^dal.     Ague. 

Fever,  Paroxys^mal.     Eemittent  fever. 

Fever,  Pestilen^tial.  The  plague ;  also,  ty- 
phus gravior. 

Fever,  Putrid.     Typhus  gravior. 
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Fever,  Ship.     Typhus  gravior. 

Fever,  Spotted.  Typhus  gravior,  attended 
by  vomiting,  hemorrliages,  or  purple  or  black 
petechia. 

Fever,  Syphilit^ic.  The  fever  which  accom- 
panies syphilis. 

Fever,  T'er^tian.  An  intermittent  in  which 
the  paroxysms  return  every  third  day. 

Fever,     Typhoid.     Entero-mesenteric  fever. 

Fever,  Ver^minous.  Fever  caused  by  the  ir- 
ritation of  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

Fever,  Veronal.  An  intermittent  or  other 
fever  occurring  in  the  spring. 

Fever,    Vesic'ular.     Pemphigus. 

Fever,  Yellow.  An  endemic  malignant  fever, 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  miasm,  of  a  more  or 
less  adynamic  character,  attended  by  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin  and  vomiting  of  black  matter. 

Fe^verisll.  A  state  of  fever,  or  that 
causing  fever. 

Fibra  San^gumis.    Fibrin. 

Fibre.  Fiber.  Fibra.  In  Anatormj  and 
Botany,  a  simple  organic  filament,  which  entera 
into  the  textures  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies. 

Fi^bres  of  Tomes.  The  elongated  and 
branched  processes  of  the  odontoblast  cells  of 
the  dental  pulp,  which  occupy  the  tubules  of 
the  dentine  and  are  known  as  the  dentinal 
fibrillce. 

Fi^bril.     A  small,  thread-like  fibre. 

Fibril  Den'tinal.  The  soft  fibril  which  oc- 
cupies each  canal  or  tube  in  the  dentine,  and 
which,  according  to  Tomes,  is  continuous  with 
the  odontoblast  cells  upon  the  surface  of  the 
pulp. 

FibriFJa.  Dim.  oi  fibra,  a  thread.  A 
small  fibre  or  filament  of  a  fibre.  Minute 
nerve  filament. 

FibriFlie.  The  dentinal  fibrils,  which  are 
prolongations  of  the  odontoblasts  and  occupy 
the  tubes  of  the  dentine. 

FibriFlar.     Pertaining  to  fibrillce. 

Fibrillar  Contractions.  Short  contractions 
occurring  alternately  in  difi'erent  bundles  of 
muscular  fibres. 

Fibrilla^tus.  FibriVla.  A  little  fibre 
Disposed  in  very  delicate  filaments. 

Fi'brin.  Fibrine.  A  native  albumen  or 
proteid,  an  immediate  principle  of  animal 
bodies,  composed  of  azote,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  carbon,  existing  in  chyle,  coagulum  of  the 
blood,  and  once  thought  to  constitute  the 
chief  part  of  the  muscles  of  red-blooded 
animals.     It  is  solid,  white,   and  inodorous ; 


heavier  than  water  ;  elastic  when  moist ;  hard 
and  brittle  when  dry.  See  Liquor  Sanguinis. 
It  is  also  a  proximate  principle  of  vegetables, 
and  is  very  nutritous. 

Fibriiioplast^iu.     See  Pabaglobulin. 

Fi^brinous.  Fibrino'sus.  That  which  is 
composed,  or  has  the  nature  of  fibrin. 

Fi^broblastS.  Cellular  elements  for  the 
augmentation  or  renewal  of  the  fibrous  tissues. 

Fibro-Cartil^ag-e.  Fibro-cartila^ go.  A 
tissue  composed  of  an  admixture  of  fibrous 
and  cartilaginous  tissues. 

Fibro-Mucous.  Fibro-muco' sus.  Fibrous 
membranes,  intimately  united  with  others 
of  a  mucous  structure ;  also  membranes  of  a 
fibrous  and  mucous  structure,  as  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  sac  of  a  tooth. 

Fibro-Plas'tic.  Forming  fibres.  Applied 
to  an  organized  tissue,  from  the  corpuscles 
exuded  on  sores. 

Fibro-Serous.  Fibro-sero' sus.  Membranes 
which  are  of  a  fibrous  and  serous  texture. 

Fibroid.  From  fibra,  and  e/iJoc,  resem- 
blance. Such  structures  as  possess  a  fibrous 
appearance.     Also  a  fibroid  tumor. 

Fi^broiis.    Fibro'sus.  Composed  of  fibres. 

Fibrous  Membranes.  Membranes  composed 
of  fibres. 

Fib'ula.  The  outer,  or  splint-bone  of  the 
leg. 

Fi''cxiS.  Ficaiio.  In  Pathohgxj,  a  soft, 
though  sometimes  scirrhous,  reddish,  fleshy  ex- 
crescence, attached  by  a  small  peduncle  to  the 
tongue,  chin,  eyelids,  anus,  or  org-ans  of  gener- 
ation. 

Ficus  Elas'tica.  A  plant  which  furnishes 
caoutchouc  in  India. 

Fidg'^'ets.  Genei'al  restlessness,  with  con- 
stant inclination  to  change  position. 

Fidiciiia^les.  The  lumbricales  muscles 
of  the  hand,  so  called  from  their  xisefulness  in 
moving  the  fingers. 

Fifth  Pair  of  N'erves.    See  Trigemini. 

Fil^ament.  Filamentum;  from  filum,  a 
thread.  In  Anatomy,  a  small  fibre,  or  thread- 
like substance,  adhering  to  any  part.  A  minute 
cellular  or  nervous  fibre. 

File.  In  Dental  Surgery,  a  steel  instrument 
cut  in  fine  serrations,  and  used  in  operations  on 
the  teeth. 

File  Car'rier.  A  file-holder.  An  instrument 
employed  by  dentists  for  holding  a  file  while 
separating  the  molar  teeth.  File  carriera  have 
also  been  employed  for  holding  the  thin  files 
used  for  separating  the  front  teeth,  but  these 
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last  are  little  used.  Those  employed  in  sepa- 
rating the  molar  teeth  are  sometimes  so  con- 
sti-ucted  as  to  require  two,  one  for  the  right 
and  one  for  the  left  side  of  the  mouth ;  but  the 
necessity  for  two  has  been  obviated  by  having 
the  part  of  the  instrument  which  holds  the  file 
so  connected  with  the  other  part  as  to  admit  of 
being  turned  from  side  to  side,  or  to  revolve 
upon  a  screw  when  loosened. 

File,  Den' tat.  Odontorine;  ScaVprum  Den- 
ta^rium;  Lima  Denta'ria.  A  tooth-file;  an 
instrument  for  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  one 
or  more  teeth.  See  Files  for  Separating 
Front,  Bicuspid,  and  Molar  Teeth,  &c. 

Files,  Plug  Finishing,  are  of  various  forms 
for  dressing  down  fillings,  some  having  single 
and  other  double  ends. 

Files  for  Separating  Front  Teeth  are  from 
three  and  a  half  to  five  inches  in  length,  from 
a  third  to  a  half  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  from 
a  twentieth  to  a  thirtieth  part  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Some  are  cut  only  on  one  side, 
othei*s  on  both,  and  all  ai'e  cut  on  both  edges. 
Those  which  are  cut  only  on  one  side  are 
termed  safe-sided,  and  are  intended  to  act  but 
upon  one  tooth  at  a  time.  Those  which  are 
cut  on  both  sides  are  designed  for  separating 
two  teeth  preparatory  to  using  the  safe-sided. 

Files  for  Separating  Bicuspid  Teeth,  may  be 
oval  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  other,  or  they 
may  be  shaped  like  the  pinion  file  of  a  clock, 
their  two  sides  coming  nearly  together  at  one 
edge,  while  at  the  other  they  are  an  eighth  or 
twelfth  of  an  inch  apart.  The  length  of  files 
used  for  separating  the  bicuspid  teeth,  including 
the  handle,  is  from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  and 
a  half  inches. 

Files  for  Separating  Molar  Teeth,  should  be 
bent  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  corner  of  the  mouth,  with  a  file  either  flat 
or  shaped  like  the  pinion  file  of  a  clock,  and 
from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  They  are  made  in  paii-s,  one 
for  the  right  and  one  for  the  left  side  of  the 
mouth,  and  their  construction  is  such  that  they 
may  be  used  with  the  greatest  facility  on  the 
molar  teeth  of  either  jaw. 

The  molar  teeth  can  be  separated  with  much 
greater  ease  with  files  of  this  description  than 
with  files  held  in  a  file  carrier. 

Files  for  Preparing  the  Root  of  the  Tooth  for 
an  Artificial  Crown  are  oval  or  half  round, 
having  a  diameter  as  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  neck  of  the  tooth  as  possible.  With  a 
view  of   obviating  the    difficulty  sometimes 


experienced  in  making  a  perfect  joint  between 
the  root  and  crown.  Dr.  E.  Townsend,  of  Phila- 
delphia, had  two  files  constructed,  one  oval  and 
the  other  grooved,  the  former  exactly  fitting 
into  the  latter.  But  the  grooved  file  is  only 
useful  in  those  cases  where  the  crowTi  of  a  nat- 
ural tooth  is  employed. 

Files  for  Finishing  Plates,  Metallic,  Vulcanite, 
&c.,  are  of  various  forms — flat,  half  round,  &c., 
with  double  and  single  ends,  and  used  for  re- 
moving an  excess  of  material  and  securing  a 
smooth  surface. 

Fil^lform.  FiUfor'mis ;  from  filwn,  a 
thread,  and  forma,  form.  Thread-like.  In 
Anatomy  and  Botany,  parts  which  resemble  the 
form,  or  have  the  shape  of  a  thread,  as  the 
filiform  papillce  of  the  tongue,  formed  by  the 
termination  of  the  filaments  of  the  lingual 
nerves,  &c. 

Fi'ling'  Teeth.  An  operation  for  the 
removal  of  superficial  caries  in  the  approximal 
surfaces  of  the  teeth,  and  in  cases  of  deep- 
seated  caries  occupying  the  same  locality,  pre- 
paratory to  removing  the  diseased  part  and 
filling.  It  is,  also,  sometimes  performed  for 
other  purposes,  such  as  separating  the  teeth,  to 
obtain  the  necessary  space  for  excavating,  and 
for  introducing  the  filling.  Separation  by 
pressure,  or  by  rapid  wedging  with  wood,  is, 
however,  preferable  where  it  can  be  accom- 
plished by  these  methods.  See  Harries  Prin. 
and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

FiFlet.  From  filum,  a  thread.  A  little 
band. 

FiFUform.     Thread-like. 

Filliform  Papillce.  The  small  and  numerous 
papillfe  over  the  surface  of  the  tongue. 

Finding'  Teeth.  OdontopUrosis.  An 
operation  for  arresting  the  progress  and  pre- 
venting a  recurrence  of  caries  in  the  teeth, 
consisting,  after  the  removal  of  the  carious 
tooth  substance,  in  filling  the  cavity  with  some 
indestructible  substance,  either  malleable  or 
plastic,  simple  or  compound,  as  gold,  amalgam. 
Hill's  stopping,  oxychloride  of  zinc,  &c. ;  and 
in  some  cases  a  more  or  less  perfect  restoration 
of  the  original  shape  of  the  tooth.  This  is 
the  most  frequent,  and  often  the  most  difficult 
of  dental  operations,  and,  when  skillfully  per- 
formed, the  most  effective  remedy  for  dental 
caries.  The  return  of  decay,  if  the  tooth 
structure  be  of  good  quality  and  the  surface 
of  the  tooth  adjacent  to  the  filling  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  is  unlikely.  Many  causes 
operate  to  make  this  operation  somewhat  uncer- 
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tain,  as  frail  teeth  are  often  difficult  to  preserve 
from  a  return  of  the  affection. 

The  operation  should  be  performed,  if  pos- 
sible, before  the  caries  has  reached  the  pulp- 
cavity,  for  after  this  the  chances  of  securing 
the  permanent  preservation  of  the  tooth  are 
somewhat  diminished.  For  manner  of  filling 
teeth,  see  Harris's  Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 
Film.  Common  name  for  opacity  of  the 
cornea. 

FiFter.  An  instrument,  generally  com- 
posed of  paper,  linen,  sponge,  sand,  pulverized 
charcoal,  or  glass,  properly  arranged  in  a  fun- 
nel for  the  purposes  of  filtration. 

Filtra^tiou.      Filtratio;   from  filtrum,   a 
strainer.     A  pharmaceutical  operation,  which 
consists  in  freeing  a  fluid  from  any  feculent, 
earthy,  or  other  insoluble  matters,  too  light  for 
precipitation. 
FiFtruni.    A  filter. 
Fi^lum.     A  fibre  or  thread. 
Filii^bria.     A  fringe.     In  Anatomy,  any 
fringe-like  body,  as  the  fimbriated  extremity  of 
the  Fallopian  tube. 
Fiinbria^ted.     Fringed. 
Fin^g'er.    Digitus.    A  small  member  taper- 
ing to  a  point. 

Fir.  The  name  of  several  species  of  the 
genus  Ahies,  allied  to  the  pines.     See  PiNUS. 

Fir,  Balsam.  Canada  balsam.  See  Pinus 
Balsamea. 

Fir,  Canada.  The  popular  name  of  Pinus 
balsamea. 

Fire.  Ignis.  According  to  Professor  Sil- 
liman,  heat  and  light  emanating  visibly,  per- 
ceptibly, and  simultaneously  from  any  body; 
caloric. 

Fire-Damp.  The  explosive  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas  of  coal  mines. 

Fire,  Saint  Anthony's.  Erysipelas. 
First  Intention,  Union  by.  Adhe- 
sive inflammation  without  suppuration,  as 
when  the  lips  of  a  punctui-ed  wound  are  brought 
into  immediate  contact,  and  quickly  healed 
without  much  inflammation. 

Fisll  Glvie.  Isinglass;  a  glue  obtained 
from  different  fish.     See  Ichthyocolla. 

Fisfi  Tongue.  A  name  given  by  some  den- 
tists to  an  elevator  used  for  the  extraction  of 
teeth,  more  especially  their  roots  after  the 
crowns  have  decayed  and  broken  off.  It  is 
more  frequently  called  carp's  tongue,  langue  de 
carpe,  by  the  French,  as  it  is  the  tongue  of  this 
fish  which  the  instrument  in  question  is  sup- 
posed most  to  resemble.    See  Elevator. 


Fis^sile.  Findo,  to  cleave.  Cleavable; 
easily  cleft  or  cloven. 

Fissipara^tion.    See  Ceel. 

Fissu^ra.  Fissure.  From  findere,  to 
cleave.  A  fissure,  crack,  or  cleft.  A  fracture 
in  which  the  bone  is  not  completely  separated. 
Also,  a  lesion  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane, 
as  a  chap  on  the  hand,  or  a  deep  depression  in 
a  part. 

Fis^sure.  A  groove  or  cleft.  In  Denial 
Phraseology,  a  term  applied  to  imperfections 
left  by  the  imperfect  fusion  of  the  enamel  of 
the  cusps  of  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth. 
The  most  frequent  location  of  crown  cavities. 

Fissure,  Cap'illary.     See  Pilatio. 

Fissure,  Cen'tral.  The  aggregate  of  the 
cavities  of  the  brain,  regarded  by  Meckel  as 
but  one,  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Fissure,  Glenoid.  A  fissure  situated  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  tem- 
poral bone. 

Fissure  of  Rolan^do.  A  fissure  passing  trans- 
versely between  the  two  superior  convolutions 
of  the  brain. 

Fissure,  Semilu'nar.  A  notch  at  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  cerebellum. 

Fissure  of  Sylvius.  A  deep,  nari-ow  sulcus 
on  each  side,  parting  the  middle  and  anterior 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  ascending  obliquely 
backward  from  the  temporal  ala  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone  to  near  the  middle  of  the  parietal. 

Fissure  of  the  Palate.  Cleft  palate.  A  di- 
vision of  the  soft,  and  sometimes  of  the  hard 
palate. 

Fissure  of  the  Tra^gus.  A  fissure  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  tragus  of  the  ear. 

Fissure,  Transverse,  of  the  Brain.  Fissure  of 
Bi'chat.  A  fissure  which  passes  beneath  and 
behind  the  edge  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
brain,  and  extends  beneath  the  hemisphere 
of  one  side  to  the  same  point  of  the  opposite 
side. 

FiS''sllS.  From /rtdo,  to  cleave.  Divided; 
cleft ;  cloven. 

Fis^tula.  A  deep,  sinous  ulcer,  kept  up 
by  an  altered  texture  of  the  parts,  and  com- 
municating with  a  natural  cavity,  excretoiy 
duct,  or  secretory  gland.  A  fistula  is  said  to 
be  complete  when  it  has  an  external  and  inter- 
nal opening,  and  incomplete  when  it  has  but  one 
opening. 

Fistula  Cibalis.     The  ossophagus. 

Fistula  in  Ana.  A  sinous  ulcer  by  the  side 
of  the  rectum. 

Fistula  Lachrynna'lis.     An  ulcerative  open- 
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ing  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  giving  egress  to  a 
puriform  fluid. 

Fistula,  Sal^ivary.  An  ulcerous  opening  in 
the  cheek  communicating  with  the  parotid 
duct. 

Fis^tulous.  Of  the  nature  of  fistula. 
Also,  plants  having  many  tubes. 

Fixed.  Fixus  ;  from  ficjere,  to  fasten.  In 
Chemistry,  a  substance  not  capable  of  being  vol- 
atilized by  fire. 

Fixed  Air.     Carbonic  acid  gas. 

Fixed  Bodies.  Substances  which  do  not 
evaporate  by  heat,  especially  those  which  can- 
not be  fused  or  volatilized,  as  carbon,  &c. 

Fixed  Oils.  Such  as  remain  in  a  permanent 
state  and  are  not  easily  volatilized. 

Fix^i  Denotes.  The  teeth  of  second  den- 
tition. 

Fix^ity.  A  property  by  which  bodies 
withstand  heat. 

Flabella^tion.  Flabdla^tio ;  from  fla- 
bellare,  to  agitate  the  air.  Agitation  of  the 
air  with  a  fan. 

Flaccicl^ity.  Flaccid^ itas  ;  from,  flaccklus, 
flabby,  soft.     Softness  of  a  part. 

Flag'g-'s  Drill  Stock.  An  instrument 
invented  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Flagg  for  drilling  into 
the  pulp-cavity  of  a  tooth  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  egress  to  matter  formed  there  by  the 
suppuration  of  the  pulp, — an  operation  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Fox. 

Fiake-WIlite.  The  oxide  of  bismuth 
is  so  called  from  its  occurring  in  small  flakes. 

Flame.  A  light,  glowing,  luminous  fluid, 
proceeding  from  the  surface  of  a  burning  body, 
and  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  its  vola- 
tile particles.  The  flame  of  a  spirit  or  oil 
lamp  is  used  in  mechanical  dentistry  for  unit- 
ing or  soldering  the  different  parts  of  a  piece 
of  dental  mechanism. 

Flank.     The  iliac  region. 

Flask  Clamp.  An  instrument  in  the 
form  of  a  press,  employed  in  vulcanite  work 
for  closing  flasks  after  packing. 

Flask,  l/uFcanite.  An  iron,  brass  or  bronze 
box  for  holding  the  model  and  teeth  in  the 
vulcanized  rubber  process.  It  is  divided  into 
two  sections  generally,  one  of  which  is  closed 
by  an  adjustable  lid,  the  other  having  a  bottom, 
and  is  locked  by  pins  or  bolts. 

Flask,  Moulding.     See  Moulding  Flask. 

Flask  Press.  A  screw  flask  for  closing  the 
sections  of  a  vulcanite  flask  after  packing. 

Flat^ulence.  An  accumulation  of  gas  or 
wind  in  the  stomach  or  intestines. 


Flat^iilent.     Windy. 

Fla^tus.  Wind  or  gas  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

Fla^vor.  The  quality  of  a  sapid  substance, 
which  affects  the  taste  or  smell. 

Fla'vus.     Yellow. 

Flax-seed.  The  seeds  of  Linwm  usitatis- 
simuni. 

Fleam.  A  surgical  instrument  for  the 
operation  of  phlebotomy. 

Fleck.     Abrasion. 

Fleg"''meii.    See  Flemen. 

Fle^meil.     Swelling  of  the  ankles. 

Fler^ecin.    Gout. 

Flesh.  The  soft  part  of  animals,  especially 
the  muscles. 

Flesh-Brush.  A  brush  for  rubbing  the  sur- 
face of  the  body. 

Flesh,  Proud.     Fungous  granulations. 

Flexible.  From  Flexus,  bent.  That  cap- 
able of  being  bent. 

Flexible  Collodion.  CoUodium,  Flexile.  Con- 
tains collodion  92,  Canada  turpentine  5,  castor 
oil  3  parts. 

Flexibil^ity.  A  property  possessed  by 
certain  bodies  of  bending  or  yielding  without 
rupture. 

Flexile.     Easily  bent. 

Flex^ioil.  Flexio;  from  flectere,  to  bend. 
In  Physiology,  the  action  of  the  flexor  muscles 
and  the  state  of  a  joint  bent  by  them. 

Flex^or.  A  muscle,  the  function  of  which 
is  to  bend  a  certain  part  or  organ. 

Flexor  Brevis  Digito'rum  Pedis  Perfora'tus. 
A  flexor  muscle  of  the  toes,  situated  at  the 
middle  part  of  the  foot. 

Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti  Pedis.  A  flexor 
muscle  of  the  little  toe,  situated  at  the  inferior 
and  outer  edge  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
same. 

Flexor  Brevis  PoFlicis  Manus.  A  flexor  mus- 
cle of  the  second  joint  of  the  thumb,  situated 
at  the  outer  part  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Flexor  Brevis  Pollicis  Pedis.  A  flexor  muscle 
of  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe,  situated  at 
the  anterior  and  middle  part  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot. 

Flexor  Carpi  Radia^lis.  A  long  thin  muscle 
of  the  forearm,  which  serves  to  bend  the  hand. 

Flexor  Longus  Digito'rum  Pedis  Profun'dus 
Per'forans.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the  toes,  sit- 
uated at  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the  leg. 

Flexor  Longus  Pollicis  Manus.  A  flexor 
muscle  of  the  thumb,  situated  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  forearm. 
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Flexor  Longus  Pollicis  Pedis.  A  flexor  mus- 
cle of  the  great  toe,  situated  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  leg. 

Flexor  Ossis  Metacarpi  Pollicis.  A  muscle  of 
the  thumb,  which  serves  to  turn  the  first  bone 
of  it  upon  its  axis. 

Flexor  Parvus  Min^imi  Dig'iti.  A  muscle  sit- 
uated along  the  inner  side  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little  finger.  It  assists  the  abduc- 
tor muscle  in  bending  the  little  finger. 

Flexor  Profun'dus  Per'forans.  A  long, 
thick,  flat  muscle  of  the  fingers,  situated  under 
the  perforatus. 

Flexor  Subli^mis  Perfora^tus.  A  thick,  flat 
muscle  of  the  forearm,  which  serves  to  bend 
the  second  joint  of  the  fingers. 

Flexixo^SllS.     Full  of  windings. 

Flint.  A  mineral  consisting  of  nearly 
pure  silicious  earth ;  silex. 

Flint-Glass.  A  species  of  glass  so  called  be- 
cause flint  was  formerly  employed  in  its  man- 
ufacture. It  contains  from  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent,  of  lead.  It  is  extensively  used  for 
domestic  purposes  ;  also  in  optical  instruments, 
and  sometimes  in  the  enamel  of  porcelain 
teeth. 

Float ^ing' Ribs.  CostcB  fluctuantes.  The 
last  two  false  ribs,  whose  anterior  extremities 
are  not  connected  with  the  rest  or  with  each 
other. 

Floc'ci.  The  fine  down  or  villi  which 
forms  the  nap  of  mucous  membranes. 

Flocci  Voliiantes.  Imaginary  vision  of  ob- 
jects.     See  PSEUDOBLEPSIS. 

Floccita^tion.  Flocdta^tio  ;  fvom  flocciis, 
the  nap  of  cloths.  Picking  the  bed-clothes ;  a 
dangerous  symptom  in  disease. 

Floc'culi.     See  Flocci. 

Floc^culxis.  A  small  tuft;  applied  in 
Anatomy  to  the  pneumogastric  lobule  of  the 
cerebellum. 

Flood^ing'.    Uterine  hemorrhage. 

Flores.  The  plui-al  of  flos.  Flowers ;  a 
term  applied  in  Chemistry  to  several  crystalline 
bodies. 

Flores  Antimo^nii.  Flowers  of  Antimony. 
Small,  elongated  and  very  brilliant  crystals  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  antimony. 

Flores  Benzoes.  Flowers  of  Benjamin. 
Benzoic  acid. 

Flores  Bismu^thi.  A  yellowish  oxide  of  bis- 
muth. 

Flores  Boracis.     Boracic  acid. 

Flores  Martiales.  Ammonio-chloride  of  iron. 

Flores  Sulphu'ris.     Sublimated  sulphur. 


Flores  Zinci.     Oxide  of  zinc. 

Flow^ers.     The  menses. 

Flowers  of  Benjamin.     Benzoic  acid. 

Flowers  of  Sulphur.     Sublimated  sulphur. 

Filiate.     A  fluoride. 

Fluctua^tion.  Fluetua'tio  ;  from  flmiuH, 
a  wave.  The  movement  or  undulation  of  a 
fluid  accumulated  in  a  natural  or  artificial 
cavity,  distinguishable  by  pressure  with  the 
finger. 

Fluid.  FluVdus  ;  from  fluere,  to  ^ow.  A 
body,  the  inherent  particles  of  which  yield  to 
the  slightest  pressure  and  move  with  the  great- 
est facility  in  all  directions.  Fluids  are  di- 
vided into  liquids  or  mcompressible  fluids,  and 
gases,  or  aeriform  fluids.  The  greater  part  of 
the  human  body  consists  of  fluids. 

Fluid  Drachm.     Sixty  minims. 

Fluid  Ounce.     Uncia.     Eight  fluid  drachms. 

Fluid'ity.  A  liquid  or  gaseous  state ;  the 
state  of  a  fluid. 

Fluids  of  tlie  Body.  The  fluids  of 
the  body  consist  of  blood,  lymph,  the  perspir- 
atory, follicular,  and  glandular  fluids. 

Fluids  of  the  Mouth.  The  saliva  furnished 
by  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual 
glands,  and  the  secretions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  it. 

The  saliva,  in  healthy  persons  having  good 
constitutions,  has  a  light,  frothy  appearance, 
and  but  very  little  viscidity.  Inflammation  of 
the  gums,  from  whatever  cause  produced,  in- 
creases its  viscidity,  and  causes  it  to  be  less 
frothy.  In  a  healthy  state  it  is  inodorous, 
floats  upon  and  mixes  readily  with  water,  but 
when  in  a  viscid  or  diseased  condition,  it  sinks 
and  mixes  with  it  with  difficulty. 

Irritation  in  the  mouth,  from  diseased  gunft, 
aphthous  ulcers,  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  introduction  of  mercury  into 
the  system,  or  taking  anything  pungent  into 
the  mouth,  increases  the  flow  of  this  fluid,  and 
causes  it  to  be  more  viscid  than  it  is  in  its 
natural  and  healthy  state. 

M.  Delabarre  says :  "  When  this  fluid  "  (the 
saliva)  "  has  remained  in  the  mouth  some  mo- 
ments, it  there  obtains  new  properties,  accord- 
ing to  each  individual's  constitution  and  the 
integrity  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  some  of 
the  parts  which  it  covei-s. 

"  In  subjects  who  enjoy  the  best  health, 
whose  stomach  and  lungs  are  impaired,  the 
saliva  appears  very  scarce,  but  this  is  because 
it  passes  into  the  stomach  almost  as  soon  as  it 
is  furnished  by  the  glands  that  secrete  it.     It 
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only  remains  long  enough  in  the'moutli  to  mix 
with  a  small  quantity  of  mucus,  and  absorb  a 
certain  portion  of  atmospheric  a,ir,  to  render  it 
frothy. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  saliva  of  an  indi- 
vidual, whose  mucous  system  furnishes  a  large 
quantity  of  mucus,  is  stringy  and  heavy ;  is 
but  slightly  charged  with  oxygen,  contains  a 
great  proportion  of  azote  and  sulphur,  and 
stains  silver."* 

Increased  redness  and  irritability  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  an  almost 
invariable  accompaniment  of  general  acidity 
of  these  fluids.  Excoriation  and  aphthous  ul- 
cere of  the  mouth,  and  bleeding  of  the  gums, 
also,  frequently  result  from  this  condition  of 
the  salivary  and  mucous  fluids  of  this  cavity. 

Anoi'exia,  languor,  general  depression  of 
spirits,  headache,  diarrhoea,  and  rapid  decay 
of  the  teeth  are  very  common  among  persons 
habitually  subject  to  great  viscidity  of  the 
buccal  fkiids.  It  is  likewise  among  subjects  of 
this  kind,  and  particularly  when  the  viscidity 
is  so  great  as  to  cause  clamminess  of  these 
fluids,  that  the  green  discoloration  of  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth  is  most  frequently  met 
with. 

The  saliva  in  good  constitutions,  and  during 
health,  is  slightly  alkaline,  and  the  mucous 
secretions  of  the  mouth  slightly  acid,  but  the 
alkalinity  of  the  one,  in  this  case,  is  sufficient 
to  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  other. 

Flu^iduin.     A  fluid. 

Fluke.  Disto'ma  hepaVicum.  A  small, 
flat  worm,  found  in  the  bile  ducts  of  sheep  and 
oxen,  and  sometimes  in  the  human  subject. 

FluoTbor^ic  Acid.  A  gaseous  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium, by  vitrified  boracic  acid. 

Fluor.     To  flow ;  an  increased  discharge. 

Fluor  A/bus.     Leucorrhcea. 

F/uor  A/bus  Malig'nus.     Gonorrhoea. 

Fluor  Spar.     Native  fluoride  of  calcium. 

Fluor'ic  Acid.  The  hydrofluoric  or 
fluohydric  acid,  obtained  by  treating  fluor  spar 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

Flu^oride.     A  compound  of  fluorine. 

Flu^orine.  Fluor^inmn.  A  halogen,known 
only  in  combination,  the  radical  of  hydrofluoric 
acid.  It  is  powerfully  corrosive,  dissolving 
silex  and  all  the  metals  but  lead  and  platiuum. 

Flux.  Fluxus ;  from  fluere,  to  flow.  In 
Chemistry,  any  highly  fusible  substance  or 
mixture,  as  the  sub-borate  of  soda,  employed 
*  Vide  Traite  de  la  Seconde  Dentition. 


in  the_, fusion  of  metals.  In  Physiology,  a  natu- 
ral discharge,  as  the  menstrual  flux.  In  Path- 
ology, a  morbid  evacuation,  as  in  the  cases  of 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  &c. 

Flux,  Bilious.  A  discharge  of  bile  either  by 
vomiting  or  purging. 

Flux,  Black.  A  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
carbonate  of  potash,  obtained  by  the  deflagra- 
tion of  cream  of  tartar  with  about  half  its 
weight  of  nitre.  It  is  used  in  the  separation 
of  metals  from  their  ores. 

Flux,  Bloody.     Dysentery. 

Flux,  Chem'ical.  A  mixture  employed  to 
assist  the  fusion  of  minerals.  Alkaline  fluxes 
are  the  ones  most  frequently  used. 

Flux,  Crude.  A  mixture  of  nitre  and  cream 
of  tartar,  used  to  assist  in  the  fusion  of  metals. 

Flux,  White.  Subcarbonate  of  potash  ob- 
tained by  the  deflagration  of  equal  parts  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  nitre. 

Flux^ion.  Fluxio;  from  fl.uere,  to  flow. 
In  Chemistry,  fusion.  In  Pathology,  an  afflux 
or  determination  of  blood  towards  any  organ 
or  part  of  the  body,  as  a  consequence  of  irrita- 
tion or  inflammation. 

Flux^US.     A  flux ;  a  discharge. 

Fly,  Spanish.    See  Canthaeis. 

Focal  Distance.  A  term  applied  in 
Optics  to  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  a 
lens  and  the  point  at  which  the  rays  meet. 

Focile.     A  bone  of  the  forearm  or  leg. 

Fo^CUS.  The  point  at  which  converging 
rays  of  light  and  heat  come  together. 

Foe'tal.    Foetalis.   Pertaining  to  the  foetus. 

Fostal  Circula^tion.  There  being  no  pulmo- 
nic circulation  in  the  foetus,  the  blood  seems 
to  undergo  in  the  placenta  a  change  similar 
to  that  which  it  experiences  in  the  lungs  after 
birth,  and  is  conveyed  from  here  through  the 
umbilical  vein  to  the  liver  and  vena  cava,  by 
the  ductus  venosus.  Thence  it  is  conveyed 
into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  From 
thence  a  small  portion  is  sent  into  the  right 
ventricle,  then  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
is  returned  by  the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the 
aorta ;  but  larger  portions  pass  directly  through 
the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle ;  from 
thence  it  is  thrown  into  the  left  ventricle  and 
passes  into  the  aorta,  to  be  conveyed  through 
the  arterial  system.  The  umbilical  arteries 
then  return  it  to  the  centre. 

Foetal  Head.  The  measurements  of  the  fcetal 
head  are  the  Transverse,  or  biparietal,  bstweeu 
the  parietal  protuberances,  3}  inches ;  the 
Temporal,  across  the  temples,  3   inches;  the 
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Occipito-mental,  from  the  occiput  to  the  chin, 
5  inches;  the  Antero-posterior  or  Occipito-fivntal, 
4^  or  4j  inches;  the  Fronto-mental,  3}  inches; 
the  Cervico-bregmatic,  from  the  nape  of  the 
neck  to  the  centre  of  the  anterior  fontanel; 
the  Trachelo-bregmatic,  from  the  front  of  the 
neck  to  the  anterior  fontanel,  3}  inches ;  and 
the  Vertical  diameter,  from  the  vertex  to  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  3  inches. 

Foeta^tiou.     Pregnancy. 

Foe^ticide.    See  Feticide. 

Foe^tor.  Fetor.  From/ceteo,  to  stink.  An 
oflensive  smell. 

Fcetor  Oris.  An  offensive  breath.  This 
may  result  from  disease  of  the  lungs  or  stom- 
ach ;  but  the  most  frequent  cause  of  fetor  of 
the  breath  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  gums, 
caries  of,  or  accumulations  of  salivary  calcu- 
lus on,  the  teeth.  Inflammation,  sponginess 
and  ulceration  of  the  gums,  and  large  accumu- 
lations of  light  brown  or  yellow  salivary  cal- 
culus, however,  impart  to  the  breath  a  much 
more  oflensive  odor  than  caries  of  the  teeth. 
See  Gums,  Diseases  of,  and  Salivary  Cal- 
culus. 

Foe^tus.  A  young  animal  before  birth. 
The  product  of  conception  from  the  fourth 
month  of  intra-uteriue  life  to  delivery  or 
birth.  Often  applied  to  the  whole  period  of 
intra-uterine  life. 

Foil.  A  thin  plate  of  metal  used  in  den- 
tistry for  filling  teeth,  etc. 

Foil  Carrier  and  Plugger.  A  form  of  twee- 
zers, with  long  and  serrated  points,  and  used 
for  carrying  the  gold,  etc.,  to  the  cavity,  and 
partially  condensing  it. 

Foil  Crimp'ers.  An  instrument  made  of 
thick  tin,  four  inches  wide  and  five  inches 
long,  used  in  Dental  Surgery  for  folding  gold 
foil. 

Folia''ceous.     Leafy;  leaf-like. 

Fo^liate.     FoKa^tus.     Leafy. 

Fo^limn.     A  leaf. 

FoFlicle.  A  sack  or  bag.  In  Anatomy, 
a  very  small  secretory  cavity   or  sac.      See 

FOLLICULE. 

Fol''licles,   Ciliary.     See  Meibomian 

GlAjSTDS. 

Follicles,  Dental.    See  Dental  Follicles. 

Follicu^lar  Stoiuati^tis.  See  Aph- 
tha. 

FoFlicule.  Follic^ulus;  diminutive  of 
follis,  a  bag.  A  little  bag.  In  Anatomy,  a  sim- 
ple gland  or  involution  consisting  of  a  round- 
ish hollow,  and  an  excretory  duct,  like  the 


mucous  and  sebaceous  follicles.     In  Botany,  a 
seed-vessel. 

Follicule,  Ciliary.    See  Meibomian  Glands. 

Follicule,  Dentaire.  See  Dental  Folli- 
cles. 

Follic^ulose.  Full  of  follicles.  Having 
the  appearance  of  follicles. 

Follic^uliis  Fellis.     The  gall-bladder. 

Foiiienta^tion.  FomentaHio.  A  partial 
bathing  with  simple  or  medicated  warm  water, 
effected  with  cloths  previously  dipped  in  it, 
and  then  applied  to  the  part. 

Fonien^tuin.     Fomentation. 

Fomes.  In  Medical  Language,  substances 
imbued  with  contagious  effluvia,  as  woollen 
goods,  cloths,  etc. 

Fomes  Morbi.  In  Pathology,  the  exciting 
cause  of  a  disease. 

Foni^ites.     Plural  of  fomes. 

Fons  Pulsans.     A  fontane. 

Foiita^ua,  Canal  of.  A  triangular 
canal  at  the  inner  side  of  the  ciliary  circle  of 
the  eye. 

Foiitaiiel^la.  A  fontanel.  Diminutive 
of  fons,  a  fountain.  The  opening  between  the  ' 
frontal  and  parietal  bones,  which  is  not  closed 
until  about  the  third  year  after  birth.  There 
is,  sometimes,  a  second  opening  between  the 
occipital  and  parietal  bones ;  the  first  is  called 
the  anterior  fontanel,  and  the  other  the  posterior 
fontanel.  . 

Foutic'lllus.  An  abscess.  A  small  ulcer 
or  issue  produced  by  art. 

Food.  Nutrient,  digestible  substances,  not 
combined  with  poisonous  ingredients. 

Foot.  Pes.  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
leg,  or  that  part  on  which  an  animal  stands  or 
walks. 

Foot-Bat/i.     Pediluvium. 

Foot,  Flat.     See  Kyllosis. 

Fo  ragmen.  (Plural,  Foramina.)  From 
foro,  to  pierce.  A  little  opening.  An  aperture 
in  a  bone  or  between  several  bones.  A  pas- 
sage or  opening. 

Foramen  Apical.  The  natural  opening  lead- 
ing to  the  root  canal  of  a  tooth. 

Foramen  Centra' le.  See  Foramen  of  Soem- 
mering. 

Foramen  Coe'cum.  An  opening  in  the  base 
of  the  cranium  between  the  ethmoid  and 
frontal  bones.  A  depression  near  the  root  of 
the  tongue  has  also  received  the  appellation 
of  foramen  coecum,  as  well  as  a  little  sulcus 
between  the  corpora  pyramidalia  and  the  pons 
Varolii. 
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Foramen  Incisi^vum.  A  foramen  behind  the 
incisor  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  commou  to  the 
two  bones  below,  but  proper  to  each  above. 

Foramen  Lac'erum  Ante^rius,  The  opening 
between  the  greater  and  lesser  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  through  which  the  third, 
fourth,  first  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth 
pair  of  nerves,  and  ophthalmic  artery,  pass. 

Foramen  Lacerum  in  Basi  Cranii.  A  fora- 
men in  the  base  of  the  cranium,  which  gives 
passage  to  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the 
eighth  pair  of  accessory  nerves. 

Foramen  Mag^num  Occip^itis.  The  great 
opening  at  the  base  and  anterior  part  of  the 
occipital  bone,  which  transmits  the  spinal 
cord  and  its  membrane,  the  spinal  accessozy 
nerves  and  the  vertebral  arteries. 

Foramen  Monroia^num.  The  aperture  be- 
neath the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the 
fornix,  through  which  the  lateral  ventricles 
of  the  brain  communicate ;  called  so  after 
Monro,  the  discoverer. 

Foramen  of  Soemmering.  The  central  fora- 
men or  depression  in  the  retina. 

Foramen  of  Winslow.  An  opening  in  the 
omentum  situated  behind  the  capsule  of  Glis- 
son. 

Foramen  Opticum.  The  opening  through 
which  the  optic  nerve  passes. 

Foramen  Ovale.  The  opening  between  the 
two  auricles  in  the  heart  of  the  foetus.  Also, 
a  foramen  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

For^amen  Rotur/dum..     See  Fenestra  Eo- 

TUNDA. 

Foramen  Supra-Orbitarium.  The  supra-or- 
bital hole,  or  notch  on  the  ridge  over  which 
the  eyebrow  is  placed.  It  gives  passage  to  the 
superciliary  artery. 

Foramen  Vesalii.  A  scarcely  perceptible 
hole  between  the  foramen  rotundum  and  for- 
amen ovale  of  the  spenhoid  bone. 

Foram^ina.  The  plural  of  Foramen; 
which  see. 

Foramina  Tliebe'sii.  Openings  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  through  which  the  blood 
from  the  substance  of  the  auricle  enters  that 
cavity. 

Forbes's  GrOUg-e.  A  dental  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  socket-handle  which  receives  a 
screw  clamp,  and  this  receives  a  number  of  bits 
of  various  forms,  which  fit  into  the  clamp, 
and  are  grasped  by  it,  a^  it  is  screwed  into  the 
handle.  The  bits  are  gouge,  chisel,  and  V- 
shape,  for  opening  and  enlarging  crown-cavi- 
ties of  molar  teeth. 


Force.  From  fortis,  strong.  Any  power 
which  determines  an  action.  By  muscular  forces, 
is  meant  the  power  of  the  muscles ;  vital  forces, 
the  powers  inherent  to  organization,  &c. 

For''ceps.  From/e?'ra7n,  iron,  and  capio, 
to  take  An  instrument  for  taking  hold  of  and 
extracting  bodies  or  parts  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  seize  or  remove  with  the  fingers. 

Forceps  for  Extracting  Teeth.  Tooth  for- 
ceps. This  was  probably  among  the  first,  and, 
perhaps,  almost  the  only  instrument  employed 
for  the  extraction  of  teeth,  until  the  invention 
of  Garengeot,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  But  from  the  time  of  Celsus, 
who  wrote  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  down  to  this  period,  the  forceps  used  for 
the  extraction  of  teeth  were  so  rude  in  their 
construction  and  so  illy  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  for  the  removal  of  the  molar  teeth 
the  employment  of  the  key -instrument  became 
general,  both  among  dental  and  medical  prac- 
titioners. At  the  present  time,  however,  for- 
ceps have  been  so  greatly  improved  by  the 
beaks  being  made  thin  enough  to  penetrate 
between  the  root  and  alveolus,  and  the  adap- 
tation is  so  perfect,  together  with  the  form  of 
both  beaks  and  handles,  that  the  key  is  but 
little  used. 

Forceps  for  the  Extraction  of  the  Upper  Incisors 
and  Cuspidati. — For  the  extraction  of  the  up- 
per incisors  and  cuspidati,  one  pair  of  forceps 
only  is  necessary.  These  should  be  straight, 
with  grooved  or  crescent  shaped  jaws,  accu- 
rately fitted  to  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  and  thin, 
so  that  when  it  becomes  necessary,  from  the 
decay  of  the  tooth,  they  may  be  easily  intro- 
duced under  the  gum,  up  to  and  between  the 
alveolus  and  root.  Their  handles  sliould  be 
large  enough  to  prevent  them  from  springing 
in  the  hand  of  the  operator,  one  of  which 
should  be  bent  at  the  extremity,  so  as  to  form 
a  hook  to  pass  around  the  little  finger,  to  pre- 
vent the  hand  of  the  operator  from  slipping. 

Forceps  for  the  Extraction  of  Bicuspids  of  both 
Jaws  and  the  Lower  Cuspidati. — Forceps  for  the 
extraction  of  the  above-mentioned  teeth  should 
be  bent,  so  as  to  be  easily  and  readily  applied 
to  them ;  their  jaws  should  be  narrow,  thin, 
and  slightly  grooved.  If  but  one  j)air  be  em- 
ployed, both  handles  must  be  straight.  But 
the  form  known  as  the  "Foster  pattern,"  is 
better  adapted  for  the  removal  of  inferior 
cuspids  and  bicuspids,  than  any  other  form  of 
forceps. 

Forceps  for  the  Extraction  of  the  Upper  Molars. 
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— For  the  extraction  of  the  upper  molai-s,  two 
pairs,  one  for  each  side,  are  required.  They 
should  be  curved  just  below  the  joint,  so  that 
the  jaws  of  the  beak  form  an  angle  with  the 
liandles  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  degrees,  or 
just  enough  to  clear  the  lower  teeth.  The 
inner  jaw  of  each  is  grooved  to  fit  the  palatine 
root  or  side  of  the  neck  of  a  superior  molar, 
while  the  outer  jaw  has  two  grooves  in  it,  with 
a  point  in  the  centre  to  fit  the  depression  just 
below  the  bifurcation  of  the  two  outer  roots. 
One  of  the  handles  is  bent,  forming  a  hook. 
This  passes  around  the  little  finger  of  the  hand 
of  the  operator  and  prevents  it  from  slipping. 
The  handles  should  be  curved,  and  large 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  springing  under 
the  grasp  of  the  hand ;  wide,  and  accurately 
fitted  to  it ;  and  their  length  should  not  exceed 
five  or  five  and  a  half  inches.  The  beak 
should  not  be  bent  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  the  handles  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  lower  teeth,  for  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  the  curvature  will  the 
force  applied  to  the  instrument  be  disadvan- 
tageously  exerted. 

Forceps  for  the  Extraction  of  the  Loiuer  Incisors. 
— The  lower  incisors  being  narrower  than  any 
of  the  other  teeth,  require  very  narrow-beaked 
forceps  for  their  removal,  to  prevent  interfer- 
ing with  the  teeth  adjoining  the  one  upon 
which  the  instrument  is  applied.  The  width 
of  the  beaks,  with  crescent-shaped  jaws,  should 
not  exceed  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch.  They 
may  have  either  a  lateral  or  a  transverse 
curve. 

Forceps  for  the  Extraction  of  the  Lower  Molars. 
— Each  jaw  of  the  beak  of  the  lower  molar 
forceps  should  have  two  grooves,  with  a 
point  in  the  centre,  which  in  grasping  the 
tooth,  comes  between  the  tAvo  roots  just  at 
their  bifurcation.  Some  employ  two  pairs 
for  the  extraction  of  the  lower,  as  well 
as  the  upper  molars,  that  for  the  right 
side  being  curved  outward  and  forward,  and 
that  for  the  left  forward  and  upward,  the  beak 
forming  almost  a  right  angle  with  the  joint  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  inner  beak  being 
longer  than  the  outer  one.  An  improvement 
was  made  by  the  author  in  1833,  which  con- 
sists in  having  the  handles  of  the  instrument 
so  bent  that  it  may  be  as  readily  applied  to 
one  side  of  the  mouth  as  the  other,  while  the 
operator  occupies  a  position  at  the  right  and  a 
little  behind  the  patient.  By  this  improvement, 
the  necessity  for  two  pairs  is  wholly  superseded. 


Forceps  for  the  Extraction  of  theDentes  Sapien- 
tice. — Forceps  for  the  removal  of  the  superior 
dentes  sapientiae  have  two  single-concave 
beaks,  the  instrument  having  two  curves  above 
the  joint,  so  as  to  form  nearly  two  right  angles, 
which  facilitates  their  application  to  these 
posterior  teeth.  Eoot  forceps  of  the  same 
general  form,  with  narrow  beaks,  are  also  very 
serviceable.  Forceps  for  the  removal  of  the 
inferior  dentes  sapientise  have  two  single-con- 
cave beaks  with  but  one  curve  above  the  joint, 
and  a  straight  handle.  The  Harris  pattern  of 
inferior  molar  forceps  is  also  a  very  useful  in- 
strument for  the  removal  of  the  inferior  dentes 
sapientise.  An  elevating  forceps,  with  beiaks 
somewhat  resembling  the  separating  forceps,  is 
employed  for  the  removal  of  partly  erupted 
dentes  sapientise,  and  is  adjusted  by  applying 
the  points  of  the  beaks  between  the  one  to  be 
removed  and  the  second  molar,  using  this  last 
as  a  fulcrum. 

A  variety  of  root  forceps  are  also  used ;  some 
of  which  have  long,  narrow,  and  slightly 
cTirved  beaks,  and  may  be  used  in  the  removal 
of  roots  from  both  jaws. 

Forceps,  Compound  Screw,  Dubbs's.  Simi- 
lar to  Hullihen's,  except  that  the  screw  works 
with  a  ratchet  instead  of  a  spring. 

Forceps,  Compound  Screw,  Hullihen's.  An 
instrument  combining  the  advantages  of  the 
conical  screw  and  upper  incisor  forceps,  in- 
vented by  pr.  S.  P.  Hullihen,  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  roots  of  the  upper  incisors  and  cus- 
pidati.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  author : 
"  Lengthwise,  within  and  between  the  blades 
of  the  beak,  is  a  steel  tube,  one  end  of  which  is 
open,  the  other  solid  and  flat,  and  joined  in  a 
mortice  in  the  male  part  of  the  joint  of  the 
forceps.  When  the  forceps  are  opened,  this 
joint  permits  the  tube  to  fall  backward  and 
forward  from  one  blade  of  the  beak  to  the 
othei',  without  any  lateral  motion.  Within 
this  tube  is  a  spiral  spring  which  forces  up  a 
shaft  two-thirds  of  the  tube,  the  other  part  is  a 
well-tapered  or  conical  screw.  .  .  .  The 
shaft  and  tube  are  so  fitted  together,  and  to  the 
beak  of  the  forceps,  that  one-half  of  the 
rounded  part  of  the  shaft  projects  beyond  the 
end  of  the  tube ;  so  that  the  shaft  may  play  up 
and  down  upon  the  spring,"  about  half  an 
inch,  and  the  screw  or  shaft  be  embraced 
between  the  blades  of  the  beak  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

"  The  forceps,"  says  Dr.  H.,  "  are  used,  by 
first  embracing  the  shaft  between  the  blades." 
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"  Then  screwing  it  as  gently  and  deeply  as 
possible,  the  blades  are  opened,  pushed  up  on 
the  root,  which  is  then  seized  "  and  extracted. 

"The  screw  thus  combined  with  the  for- 
ceps," as  is  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  H.,  "  pre- 
vents the  root  from  being  crushed.  It  acts  as 
a  powerful  lever  when  a  lateral  motion  is 
given ;  it  is  likewise  of  advantage  when  a 
rotary  motion  is  made ;  it  prevents  the  forceps 
from  slipping,  or  of  their  action  being  losi, 
should  even  one  side  of  the  root  give  way 
in  the  act  of  extracting  it ;  and  is  used  with 
equal  advantage  where  one  side  of  the  root  is 
entirely  gone." 

Forceps,  Crane's.  Two  pairs  of  forceps 
designed  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Crane,  of  New  York, 
for  the  extraction  of  the  lower  molar  teeth, 
one  for  the  removal  of  the  first  and  second 
molars  on  either  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
others  for  the  third  molars,  or  dentes  sapientise. 
The  beaks  and  handles  of  these  instruments 
are  so  bent  as  not  to  intei-fere  with  the  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  at  the  same  time  so  con- 
structed as  to  give  the  operator  a  firm  grasp 
upon  them. 

Forceps,  Duck-Bill.  A  form  of  forceps  hav- 
ing gouge  or  duck-bill  shaped  beaks.  Boot 
forceps  with  beaks  of  this  shape  were  first  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Parmly.  These  beaks  are  now 
applied  to  incisors,  bicuspid,  and  canine  for- 
ceps, and  are  found  to  be  very  serviceable. 

Forceps,  Excising.  A  form  of  forceps  with 
cutting  edges,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide, 
used  for  clipping  off  a  portion  of  the  crown 
of  a  tooth,  in  preparing  the  root  for  an  artifi- 
cial crov/n. 

Forceps,  Maynard's.  Two  instruments,  a 
right  and  left,  invented  by  Dr.  E.  Maynard, 
for  the  extraction  of  the  roots  of  the  upper 
molars  before  they  have  become  separated 
from  each  other.  The  outer  jaw  of  each  in- 
strument is  brought  to  a  sharp  point  for  per- 
forating the  alveolus  between  the  buccal  roots, 
and  for  securing  between  them  a  firm  hold, 
while  the  inner  nib  is  intended  to  rest  upon 
the  edge  of  the  alveolus,  and  embrace  the  pal- 
atine root.  A  form  of  superior  molar  forceps 
has  also  been  devised  somewhat  after  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Maynard  forceps,  which  substitutes 
two  sharp-pointed  beaks  for  the  concave  beak 
of  the  Maynard  pattern.  Many  other  forms  of 
forceps  are  now  made,  many  of  which  have 
proved  to  be  serviceable  instruments. 

Forceps,  Separating.  A  form  of  forceps 
with  curved  cutting  edges,  but  at  almost  a 
17 


right  angle  with  the  handles.  Used  for  tlie 
separation  of  roots  of  teeth,  where  they  diverge 
greatly.  A  form  resembling  these,  but  with 
blunt  edges  to  the  beaks,  are  used  as  elevators, 
the  tooth  in  front  of  the  one  to  be  extracted 
acting  as  a  fulcrum. 

Forc'arin.  Ca^bitus.  Pars  inferior  brachii. 
The  portion  of  the  extremity  extending  from 
the  elbow  to  the  hand. 

Fore^head.  The  part  of  the  face  between 
the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  the  hair  above,  and  the 
temples  at  the  sides. 

roreii''sic  Medicine.  The  application 
of  medical  science  to  the  solution  of  judicial 
questions. 

Foi-e''skin.     The  prepuce. 

Forfex'.  A  pair  of  scissors ;  also,  an  iron 
hook. 

Forfic^ula  Auricula-'ria.  The  ear- 
wig ;  an  insect  of  the  order  Orthoptera,  which 
enters  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  causes 
severe  pain  by  its  presence  in  that  canal.  It. 
is  killed  by  blowing  tobacco  smoke  or  dropping 
oil  into  the  ear. 

Forg-e.     See  Furnace,  Forge. 

For^mal.  Basic  formate  of  methyl,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  equal  parts  of  wood-spirit, 
peroxide  of  manganese,  sulphuric  acid  and 
water.     It  is  a  colorless,  aromatic  fluid. 

For^mic  Acid.  Acidum  fonnicum.  An 
acid  found  in  the  ant,  or  Formica  rufa,  and  ob- 
tained by  distillation.  It  is  also  j)repared 
artificially. 

Foriili^ca.  The  ant ;  a  genus  of  insects. 
Also  the  name  of  a  black  wart  with  a  broad 
base  and  cleft  surface.  The  epithet  is  applied, 
too,  to  a  varicose  tumor  which  appears  on  the 
anus  and  glans  penis. 

Forinica''tion.  A  slight  tingling  sen- 
sation, such  as  one  might  suppose  would  be 
produced  by  a  number  of  ants  creeping  on  a  part. 

For^mula.  From/or»ia,  a  form.  A  med- 
ical prescription.  In  Cfiemistry,  the  algebraic 
expression  of  the  constitution  of  a  body. 

Foriiiu'lary.  A  collection  of  medical 
prescriptions  or  formulse. 

For^inyl.      The  radical   of  formic   acid. 

For^myle,  Perchloride  of.  The  fluid 
substance  of  chloroform. 

For^ilicate.     Arched ;   vaulted. 

For^nix.  An  arch  or  vault.  A  medul- 
lary body  beneath  the  corpus  callosum  is  so 
called,  because,  in  one  direction,  it  presents  an 
arched  appearance. 
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Fos^sa.  Plural,  J'ossce.  From /ocZio,  to  dig. 
A  cavity  Avitli  an  orifice  wider  than  the  base. 
A  broad,  shallow  depression,  furrow  or  sinus. 

Fossa,  Amyg'daloid.  The  depression  in 
which  the  tonsil  is  lodged. 

Fossa  Amy n' tee.  A  double-headed  bandage 
used  in  fractures  of  the  nose. 

Fossa  Cerebeini.  The  inferior  occipital 
fossa. 

Fossa  Corona' lis.  A  depression  in  the  orbi- 
tal plate  of  the  frontal  bone. 

Fossa  CoronoFdea.  The  depression  in  the 
humerus  for  receiving  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna. 

Fossa  Hyaloide'a.  A  depression  in  the  vit- 
reous humor  for  the  reception  of  the  crystal- 
line lens. 

Fossa  Innomina^ta.  The  space  between  the 
helix  and  antihelix  of  the  ear. 

Fossa  Lacbrymanis.  A  depression  in  the 
frontal  bone  for  the  reception  of  the  lachrymal 
gland. 

Fossa  Magna.  The  great  groove  of  the  ear. 
Also,  the  pudendum  muliebre  or  vulva. 

Fossa  Menta'lis.  The  depression  on  the  side 
of  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Fossa  Navicular^is.  The  dilatation  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the 
urethra.  Also  the  name  of  a  small  cavity 
within  the  fourchette. 

Fossa  Ovalis.  A  depression  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  occupying  the  place  of 
the  foramen  ovale  in  the  foetus. 

Fossa  Pituita^ria.  The  sella  turcica  or  cav- 
ity in  the  sphenoid  bone  for  receiving  the  pit- 
uitary body. 

Fossa  SyTvia.  The  fifth  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 

Fos^sil.  From  fodio,  to  dig.  Literally, 
anything  dug  out  of  the  earth,  but  usually 
applied  to  the  organic  remains  of  animals  and 
vegetables. 

Foster  Crown.  An  artificial,  all  por- 
celain crown,  resembling  the  Bonwill  Crown, 
but  having  less  concavity  at  the  base.  It  is 
attached  to  the  natural  root  by  a  headed  screw 
or  a,  screw  with  a  nut  instead  of  a  pin. 

Fotlierg-ill'S  Pills.  Pills  composed  of 
aloes,  colocynth,  scammony  and  oxide  of  anti- 
mony. 

l!'0^tus.     A  fomentation. 

Fotus  Commu'nis.     A  decoction  of  poppies. 

Fourchette.  Fur'cula.  A  fork.  In 
Surgery,  a  forked  instrument  used  for  raising 
the  tongue  in  the  operation  of  dividing  the 


frsnum.  In  Anatomy,  the  posterior  commis- 
sure of  the  labia  magna  ;  the  cartilago  ensiforinis  ; 
and  the  semihmar  notch  of  the  sternum. 

Fou^sil  Oil.  Fusel  oil.  Oil  of  grain  or 
potato-spirits. 

Fo'vea.  From  fodio,  I  dig.  A  slight  de- 
pression ;  the  pudendum  muliebre.  Also  a 
vapor  bath. 

Fow^lerite.     Manganese  spar. 

Fow^ler's  Solution.  Liquor  Arseni- 
ccdis.  An  arsenical  solution,  colored  and  fla- 
vored with  compound  spirit  of  lavender.  It 
is  similar  to  the  ai'senical  solution  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeias. One  drachm  of  this  solution  is 
equal  to  one-half  a  grain  of  arsenic.     Dose, 

gtt.  X  to  gtt.  XV. 

Fox^giove.     Digitalis  purpurea. 

Fractu^ra  Deii^tis.  Fracture  of  a  tooth, 
which  see. 

Frac^ture.  FracHura;  from  frangere,  to 
break.  In  Mineralogy,  the  surface  of  a  broken 
mineral,  a  character  which  is  important  in  the 
diagnosis  of  different  species.  In  Surgery,  the 
breaking  of  a  bone  in  two  or  more  pieces ;  the 
solution  of  continuity.  See  Fbacture,  Com- 
minuted, &c. 

Fracture  Com' minuted.  Where  the  bone  is 
broken  or  crushed  into  several  pieces. 

Fracture,  Compound'.  Where  the  fracture 
is  accompanied  with  laceration  of  integuments, 
causing  an  external  wound. 

Fracture  of  a  Tooth.  Odontoda'sis;  Frac'- 
iura  den'tis.  This  is  an  accident  of  daily-oc- 
currence. The  molars,  and  even  bicuspids, 
are  sometimes  so  securely  articulated  as  to  ren- 
der extraction  diflScult,  and  occsisionally  im- 
possible, without  fracturing  one  or  more  of 
their  roots,  especially  when  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses are  firm  aud  unyielding.  In  this  case, 
if  the  fractured  portion  is  not  deep,  it  should 
always  be  removed,  though,  iu  so  doing,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  cut  away  a  small  portion  of 
the  edge  of  the  alveolus.  But  vhen  it  is  deep, 
and  not  productive  of  pain  or  inconvenience 
to  the  patient,  it  may  be  suflfered  to  remain 
until,  by  the  gradual  destruction  and  filling 
up  of  the  alveolus,  it  can  be  reached  with  a 
pair  of  forceps  or  elevator,  when  it  may  be 
readily  removed. 

Fracture  of  the  Alveolar  Processes.  An  ac- 
cident which  more  frequently  results  from  the 
extraction  of  teeth  by  unskillful  hands  than 
from  any  other  description  of  mechanical  vio- 
lence. "  The  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
accident/'  as  Maury  very  properly  observes, 
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"  also  depends  upon  several  circumstances,  as 
the  adhesion  of  the  tooth  to  the  socket  by  its 
periosteum,  the  thickness  of  the  alveolar  walls, 
the  length,  number,  curvature  and  divergence 
of  the  roots,  &c. ; "  and,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Bell 
correctly  remarks,  "as  many  of  the  molars 
occupy  a  considerably  smaller  space  at  the 
neck,  where  the  edge  of  the  alveolus  sur- 
rounds them,  than  at  the  extremities  of  the 
diverging  roots,  it  is  obvious  that  no  tooth  of 
such  form  can  be  extracted  without  more  or 
less  yielding  of  the  alveolar  process.  This 
should,  if  possible,  be  confined  to  a  simple  fis- 
sure in  that  part  towards  which  the  tooth  is 
moved;  but  even  should  a  small  portion  of 
bone  be  attached  to  the  side  of  the  tooth,  and 
be  removed  with  it,  not  the  slightest  injury  is 
inflicted  by  such  a  circumstance,  unless  it 
should  extend  to  the  next  tooth,  and  partially 
denude  it  of  its  support.  If  the  portion  of  al- 
veolar process  which  is  broken  should  still 
i-emain  in  the  socket,  attached  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  gum,  it  is  better  at  once  to  remove 
it,  which  may  be  easily  done  with  a  pair  of 
common  dressing  forceps." 

Very  serious  accidents  of  this  nature  some- 
times occur  in  the  extraction  of  teeth  when 
the  requisite  care  and  skill  are  not  exercised 
in  the  operation.  Cases  are  on  record  in 
which  nearly  half  of  the  jaw  has  been  brought 
away  in  an  attempt  to  extract  a  tooth. 

Fracture,  Simple.  Where  the  bone  only  is 
divided  Avithout  an  external  wound, 

Frac'tui'es  of  tlie  Maxillary  Bones. 
Fractures  of  these  bones  may  be  produced  by 
violent  blows  or  falls  on  the  face,  or  by  gun- 
shot injuries.  A  fracture  of  the  upper  jaw 
implies  the  application  of  direct  mechanical 
injury  in  a  concentrated  and  severe  form.  It 
is  always  accompanied  by  severe  injury  of  the 
soft  and  hard  parts,  and  is  usually  easy  of 
recognition.  Violent  inflammation  generally 
follows,  requiring  prompt  measures  for  its 
relief.  Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  may  occur 
near  the  symphysis  or  between  this  point  and 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  ramus,  and  at  one 
or  two  places.  The  condyloid  or  coronoid 
process  may  be  fractured,  or  the  alveolar  bor- 
der, and  the  solution  of  continuity  may  be 
perpendicular  with  the  base,  oblique  or  longi- 
tudinal, and,  as  the  accident  is  the  result  of 
great  mechanical  violence,  the  soft  parts  are 
generally  more  or  less  injured.  The  symptoms 
of  fracture  of  th6  lower  jaw  are  pain,  swelling 
and  inability  to  move  the  jaw,  and  irregularity 


of  the  teeth,  because  the  anterior  fragment  is 
generally  drawn  downwards  by  the  muscles 
arising  from  the  hyoid  bone,  whilst  the  poste- 
rior fragment  is  fixed  by  the  temporal.  On 
moving  the  chin,  whilst  the  hand  is  placed  on 
the  posterior  fragment,  crepitus  will  be  felt; 
and  the  gums  are  lacerated  and  bleeding.  The 
symptoms  of  the  fracture  of  the  ascending  ra- 
mus are  often  obscui-e,  but  the  chief  signs  are 
great  pain,  difficulty  of  motion  and  obscure 
crepitus. 

The  treatment  varies  according  to  the  indi- 
cations to  be  met  with.  For  a  simple  fz-acture 
of  the  inferior  maxillary,  the  four-Uiiled  band- 
age, or  pasteboard,  or  gutta-percha  splints,  will 
be  found  sufficient.  Interdental  splints  of  vul- 
canized rubber  have,  however,  given  more 
satisfaction  in  all  forms  of  fractures  of  the 
maxillary  bones,  than  other  appliances.  An 
impression  of  the  jaw  in  wax  or  plaster  is 
taken,  and  this  may  be  done  without  any 
attempt  being  made  to  place  the  fragments  in 
position,  a  cast  of  plaster  made,  and  the  dis- 
placement remedied  by  making  sections  of  the 
cast,  and  again  uniting  them.  On  this  cast  the 
vulcanite  interdental  splint  is  formed  and  vul- 
canized, which  fits  the  crowns  of  the  teeth, 
and  on  adjusting  it  to  the  mouth  the  fractured 
parts  are  reduced  to  their  proper  positions. 
Free  escape  for  the  pus  is  necessary,  and  care 
observed  that  no  great  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  integument  beneath  the  chin; 
otherwise  abscesses  may  form. 

A  method  of  treating  fractures  of  either  or 
both  of  the  maxillary  bones  by  means  of  a 
very  ingenious  apparatus  devised  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Bean,  of  Baltimore,  has  received  the  highest 
encomiums  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geons of  America  and  Europe,  and  was  used 
by  the  inventor  during  the  late  war,  in  over 
fifty  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  and  fractures  of 
these  bones,  with  the  most  perfect  success,  and 
in  many  cases  that  were  unmanageable  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  treatment.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  an  improvement  on  the  gutta-percha 
interdental  splint  of  Prof.  Frank  Hamilton, 
of  New  York,  together  with  a  Mental  Compress 
and  an  Occipito-frontal  Bandage.  See  Harrhis 
Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

Frsen^uluiii.     A  little  fraenum. 

Frcenulum  Labia' rum.     Fourehette. 

Frasnu/um  Ve'li  Medulla'ris  Anterio'ris.  A 
slip  of  nervous  matter  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
valve  of  Vieussens. 

Frae^num.      A  bridle.     In   Anatomy,   a 
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term  applied  to  a  fold  of  membrane  which 
binds  down  or  resti'uins  the  movement  of  a 
part. 

FroBnum  Clitor'idis.  The  union  of  the  nym- 
phae  over  the  clitoris. 

Fraenum  Clandis.    Frcenum  penis.    See  FniE- 

NUM  PeJEPUTII. 

Frcenum  Labio^rum.  Forms  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  bind  down  the  lips  to  the  max- 
illary bone  at  the  medial  line.  Also,  the 
Fourchette. 

FrcB^num  Linguce.  A  triangnlar  fold  of 
mucous  membrane  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
which  binds  down,  or,  rather,  restrains  the 
motion  of  the  tongue. 

Fraenum  of  Under  Lip.  Frce'mmi  Lahil  In- 
ferio'ris.  A  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  opposite  to  the  symphysis  of  the 
chin. 

Frcsnum  Praepu^tii.  A  membranous  fold 
connecting  the  prepuce  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  glans  penis. 

Fraga^ria.  From  fragro,  I  smell  sweetly. 
A  genus  of  plant  of  the  order  RosaeecB. 

Fragaria  Sterilis.     The  barren  strawberry. 

Fragaria  Vesca.     The  sti-awberry  plant. 

Fragaria  Virginia^ na.  The  wild  strawberry 
of  the  United  States.    Its  leaves  are  astringent. 

Frag'iFitas  Ossiuin.  Brittleness  of  the 
bones. 

Frag"'llieilt.  Fragmen  ;  fragmentum,  from 
frangere,  to  break.  In  Surgical  Patlwlogy,  a 
splinter  of  bone. 

Frau^giljan,  An  extract  of  milk,  used 
for  the  preparation  of  artificial  milk. 

Fraiik^inceuse.  At  present  the  resin 
of  spruce  fir,  but  formerly,  olibanum. 

Freck''les.    See  Ephelides. 

Freez^iug"  Mixture.  A  preparation 
capable  of  suddenly  producing  cold.  The  two 
following  are  selected  from  Mr.  Walker's  table 
of  frigorific  mixtures: 


Mixture  with  Snow. 


Parts.    Therm,  falls 


Snow,  or  pounded  ice,  by 
weight, 5 


to  —  12° 


Therm,  falls 

from  4-  50° 
to       — 10° 


Muriate  of  soda,    ....    2  , 
Muriate  of  ammonia,     .    .    1  J 

Blixture  without  Snow. 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  .  .  5 
Nitrate  of  potash,  ....  5 
Water, 16 

Freez'ing-Point  For  water,  thirty-two  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit. 

Frein^itus.  Shuddering;  vibration.  In 
Pathology,  a  peculiar  tremulous  sensation  com- 


municated to  the  hand  under  certain  circum- 
stances, when  applied  to  the  chest,  as  in  lesions 
of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  of  the 
heart,  or  ossification  of  the  mitral  valve. 

Fremitus,  Vocal.  The  vibration  of  the  chest 
during  the  exercise  of  the  voice. 

Frena.     The  socket  of  a  tooth. 

Frencli  PolisL.  Gum  lac  dissolved  in 
alcohol. 

French  Red.  Carmine,  mixed  with  fine  sifted 
starch,  according  to  the  shade  required. 

French  White.     Finely  pulverized  talc. 

FriaMFity.  Friubiliias;  from  frio,  to 
break  or  crumble.  The  property  of  being 
easily  broken  into  small  fragments  or  coarse 
powder. 

Fri^able.     Easily  crumbled. 

Friar's  Balsam.  The  Tinctura  Benzoini 
Composita. 

Fric'tion.  Fndio  ;  from  jrico^  fricare^  to 
rub.  The  act  of  rubbing  any  part  of  the  body 
with  the  hand,  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  a  brush, 
or  with  medicinal  substances. 

Fries^land  Green.  An  ammonio-chlor- 
ide  of  copper. 

Frigida^riiim.    Cold  bath. 

Fl'igidity .  Frigiditas  ;  irom. frigidum,  cold. 
A  sensation  of  cold.  Also,  impotence.  Fri- 
gidity of  the  stomach,  Anorexia  exhaustorum, 
consists  of  loss  of  appetite,  occasioned  by  ex- 
cessive venery. 

Frigorific.  Possessed  of  the  power  of 
producing  extreme  cold.  See  Freezing  Mix- 
ture. 

Frigorific  Mixture.    See  Freezing  Mixture. 

Frigus.     Cold ;  trembling  with  cold. 

Frigus  Tenuo.     A  rigor. 

Frit.  The  mass  produced  by  the  materials 
of  glass  on  calcination.  See  Porcelain 
Teeth. 

Frog"  ToiigTie.  Eanula ;  salivary  tumor 
under  the  tongue. 

FroilS.     The  forehead. 

Front.     The  forehead. 

Front'al.  Frontalis.  Belonging  or  re- 
lating to  the  forehead. 

Frontal  Ar'tery.  A  branch  of  the  ophthalmic, 
the  mpra-orbital,  distributed  to  the  muscles  of 
the  forehead. 

Frontal  Bone.     The  os  frontis. 

Frontal  Furrow.  The  groove  in  the  middle 
of  the  cerebral  surface  of  the  frontal  bone, 
which  lodges  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 

Frontal  Nerve.  A  branch  of  the  ophthalmic, 
which  divides  into  two  branches ;  one  passing 
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up  through  the  supra-orbitar  foramen,  and  the 
other  between  the  internal  orbitar  beneath  the 
pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle. 

Frontal  Protu'berance.  The  protuberance 
above  the  superciliary  ridge. 

Frontal  Sinuses.  Two  cavities  in  the  os 
frontis,  separated  by  a  medium  septum,  and 
communicating  with  the  anterior  cells  of  the 
ethmoid  bone. 

Frontal  Spine.  A  vertical  ridge  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  inner  side  of  the  os  frontis,  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri. 

Fronta'lis.     Frontal. 

Frost-bite.  Numbness  and  imperfect  or 
arrested  circulation  in  a  part,  arising  from  the 
action  of  severe  cold. 

Fructifica^tion.  Fructifka^tio ;  from 
fruetiis,  fruit,  and  facio,  to  make.  The  collec- 
tion of  phenomena  which  attend  the  formation 
of  fruit.     Fecundation. 

Friic'tus.     The  fruit  of  a  plant. 

Frugiv^oroilS.  From  fruges,  fruits,  and 
voro,  to  eat.  An  animal  that  feeds  on  fruits, 
grains,  or  seeds. 

Fruit-Sugar.  Glucose.  An  uncrystallizable 
sugar  found  in  fruits  in  connection  with  grape- 
sugar. 

Frmnen^tum.  Wheat ;  also,  the  cerealia, 
from  the  grain  of  which  bread  is  made. 

FruS''tuiii.  That  part  of  a  pyramid  or 
cone  which  remains  when  any  part  next  the 
vertex  is  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
base. 

Fug'a^cioxiS.  Fugax;  horn  fugere,  to  Ay. 
Fading  quickly.  In  Botany,  applied  to  organs 
which  speedily  fade  away.  In  Pathology,  symp- 
toms which  appear  and  dissappear  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards. 

Fu''g"ile.  A  name  with  various  significa- 
tions. It  has  been  used  to  denote  cerumen, 
nebulosity  of  the  urine,  and  abscess,  in  the  region 
of  the  ear ;  and  abscess,  in  general. 

FuFcra.  From  fulcrum,  a  prop.  In  Bot- 
any, tendrils,  prickles,  hooks,  spines,  or  any 
other  processes  by  which  plants  support  them- 
selves upon  other  plants. 

Ful^crum.  A  prop  or  support ;  the  fixed 
point  about  which  a  lever  moves.  The  fulcrum 
of  the  key  instrument  used  for  the  extraction 
of  teeth  is  the  bulb  around  which  the  hook 
moves,  and  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  tooth.  In  Botany,  the  term,  in  its  plural 
sense,  fulcra,  signifies  the  appendages  of  the 
axis  of  the  plant,  except  the  leaves. 

Fulgo^ra.,     From  fulgor,    an  eflFulgence. 


The  generic  name  of  certain  Hemopterous  in- 
sects of  the  family  Ciadcarice.  The  lantern  fly 
is  one  of  the  larger  species. 

Fulgaira''tion.  The  sudden  brilliancy 
emitted  by  gold  and  silver  in  the  cupel  of  the 
assayer,  immediately  the  last  film  of  vitreous 
lead  and  copper  leaves  the  surface. 

Fulig"^inous.  FuUgino^sus  ;  from  fuligo, 
soot.  Having  a  smoky,  or  dark  brown  color. 
Applied  to  the  lips,  tongue  and  teeth,  when 
they  assume  this  appearance. 

Fuli^gO.    Soot.     FuUgo  ligni.    Wood  soot. 

Fulig"0''kali.  From  fuligo,  soot,  and  kali, 
potash.  An  alkaline  medicine  prepared  by 
boiling  soot  and  potassa  in  certain  proportions 
in  water,  and  afterwards  evaporating  and  fil- 
tering the  solution. 

FuFler's  Earth.  An  argillaceous  earth. 
Like  other  soft  aluminous  minerals,  it  has  the 
property  of  absorbing  grease. 

Ful^minan.  A  hypothetical  radical  as- 
sumed as  the  basis  of  fulminic  acid,  which  is 
the  acid  of  the  fulminates.  Its  formula  is  N2 
C^,  and  its  symbol,  Fu. 

FuFiiiiiiate.  From  fulmen,  lightning.  A 
compound  of  fulminic  acid  with  a  base,  usually 
silver,  gold  or  mercury ;  very  explosive. 

Fiillllinat^iilg'  Gold.  A  detonating 
compound  powder  prepared  by  keeping  re- 
cently prepared  peroxide  of  gold  in  strong 
ammonia  for  about  twenty-four  hours. 

Fulminating  Mercury.  A  detonating  powder 
employed  in  making  percussion  caps,  and  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  acid  and 
pouring  the  solution  into  alcohol. 

Fulminating  Mixture.  A  term  applied  to 
certain  mixtures  which  detonate  by  heat  or  fric- 
tion. 

Fulminating  Platina.  A  substance  obtained 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  platinum. 

Fulminating  Powder.  A  compound  of  three 
parts  nitre,  three  of  chlorate  of. potassa,  one 
of  sulphur,  and  two  of  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Fulminating  Silver.  A  black  powder  pre- 
pared by  leaving  oxide  of  silver  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  in  contact  with  a  strong  solution 
of  ammonia. 

Fulinin^ic  Acid.  An  acid  composed  of 
cyanogen  and  oxygen.  It  corresponds  in  ulti- 
mate composition  with  cyanic  acid. 

Fullness.     BepWtio.     Plethora. 

Flima^ric  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
from  fumaria  and  Iceland  moss,  and  also  from 
malic  acid. 
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Fuinig'a''tion.  FumigaHio  ;  from  frmus, 
smoke.  The  application  of  vapor,  as  fumes, 
to  purify  the  atmosphere  from  some  obnoxious 
emanation  or  miasma.  Chloride  of  lime  is 
supposed  to  be  a  powerful  disinfecting  agent, 
and,  consequently,  is  frequently  employed  for 
this  purpose. 

Fu^imiS.     Smoke. 

Fumus  Albus.     Mercury. 

Fumus  Citrinus.    Sulphur. 

Fumus  Duplex.     Sulphur  and  mercury. 

Fumus  Terras.     Fumitory. 

Filiic^tion.  Functio;  ivova  fungor,  to  ex- 
ecute an  office.  In  Physiology,  the  action  of  an 
organ,  or  system  of  organs,  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  economy.  A  power  or  faculty,  by 
the  exercise  of  which  the  vital  phenomena 
are  produced.  The  functions  of  the  living 
body  may  be  divided  into,  1.  Those  which  re- 
late to  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  as 
nutrition,  embracing  digestion,  absorption,  se- 
cretion, circulation,  assimilation,  respiration, 
exhalation,  and  the  evolution  of  heat.  2. 
Those  which  relate  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
species,  as  coition,  gestation,  parturition,  and 
lactation,  3.  Those  of  relation,  embracing 
sensation,  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties, 
locomotion,  and  voice. 

Func^tioiial.  Relating  to  the  special 
action  or  function  of  an  organ. 

Func'tionaf  Disease.  A  disease  in  which 
the  function  or  secretion  of  an  organ  is  viti- 
ated, with  its  structure  but  little  if  at  all 
changed. 

Fuiic-'tions,  Vi^'tal.  Functions,  imme- 
diately necessary  to  life;  viz.,  those  of  the 
brain,  heart,  lungs,  &c. 

Fuil^cla.  A  bandage  split  at  each  end  to 
within  two  inches  of  the  middle,  employed  in 
diseases  of  the  nose,  and  especially  in  cases  of 
fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Flin'clament.  Fundamen'tmn.  The  foun- 
dation or  base  of  anything,  also  the  anus. 

Fun'clllS.  The  base  of  an  organ  which 
has  an  external  opening,  or  ends  in  a  neck. 

Fun^g'ate.  A  combination  of  fungic  acid 
with  a  base. 

Fim^g-i.  The  plural  of  fungus.  In  Bot- 
any, the  Mushroom  tribe  of  acotyledonous 
plants ;  toad-stools. 

Fuil^g'ic  Acid,  An  acid  obtained  from 
several  species  of  fungi. 

Fun^g-iform.  Fungiform  mis.  Eesembling 
a  fungus  or  mushroom. 

Fungiform  PapilHas.    A  term  applied  to  the 


papillae  near  the  middle  and  front  of  the 
tongue. 

Fun''g'm.  The  whitish  substance  which 
forms  the  base  of  mushrooms. 

Fung'Oid.^.  FungoVdes;  from  fungus,  a 
mushroom  and  siSnc,  resemblance.  That  which 
has  the  shape  of  or  resembles  fungus. 

FungoS''ity.  Fungosi^tas.  A  fungous 
excrescence.     Proud  flesh. 

Fuii^gus.  In  Surgery,  a  soft,  spongy,  lux- 
uriant growth,  or  tumor,  developed  on  the 
membranes  or  other  textures  of  the  body. 

Fungus  Artic^uli.     Spina  ventosa. 

Fungus,  Bleed^ing.     Fungus  hsematodes. 

Fungus  Cerebra^/is.    An  eneephaloid  tumor. 

Fungus  Cer'ebri.     Hernia  cerebri. 

Fungus  Hcsmatodes.  Medullary  sarcoma  ; 
soft  cancer ;  spongoid  inflammation ;  a  morbid 
excrescence  of  a  malignant  character,  and  some- 
what similar  to  the  brain.  Three  varieties  are 
enumerated  by  Laennec:  1.  The  encysted;  2. 
The  unencysted,  and  3.  The  infiltrated  or  dif- 
fused. 

The  first  rarely  attains  a  very  great  size ; 
the  second  sometimes  grows  to  the  size  of  a 
child's  head,  and  the  third  consists  of  uncir- 
cumscribed  masses. 

Fungus  Medulla^ris.  Fungous  hsematodes. 
Also,  an  eneephaloid  tumor. 

Funic'uli  Grac'iles.  Posterior  median 
columns  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Funiculi  SiFiqucs.  Longitudinal  fibres  in- 
closing the  base  of  the  corpus  olivare. 

Funic'ulllS.  Diminutive  oi funis,  a  cord. 
A  little  cord. 

Funiculus  SpermaVicus.  The  Spermatic 
cord. 

Funiculus  UmbilicaHis.     The  Unbilical  cord. 

Funiculus  Varico^sus.  A  varicose  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spermatic  veins  ;  eireocele. 

Fu^liis.     A  cord. 

Funis  Umbilicanis.     The  umbilical  cord. 

Fur-'cate.     Fwcatus.    Forked. 

Fuv^Clila.     The  clavicle. 

Fur^fur.  Bran  ;  a  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle. 

Furf  u^ra.     A  genus  of  scaly  diseases. 

Furfura-'ceoviS.  Resembling  bran  ;  ap- 
plied to  the  bran- like  sediment  sometimes  de- 
posited in  the  urine. 

Fur^nace.  Fornax.  An  apparatus  in 
which  a  vehement  fire  and  heat  may  be  made, 
for  melting  ores  or  metals,  baking  clay,  or  por- 
celain ware,  or  teeth,  supplied  with  air  by 
various  means,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
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the  combustion  of  the  combustible  matter  em- 
ployed for  heating  it. 

Furnace,  Blast.  A  furnace,  the  heat  of 
which  is  produced  by  a  current  of  air  forced 
through  the  burning  fuel  by  artificial  means, 
as  by  a  bellows. 

Furnace,  Ceylonese  Goldsmith's.  A  small, 
low  earthen  pot,  filled  with  chaff  or  saw-dust, 
on  which  a  charcoal  fire  is  placed.  This  is 
excited  with  a  small  bamboo  blow-pipe  inserted 
in  a  nozzle,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire. 
It  is  sometimes  used  by  dentists  for  refining 
and  alloying  gold. 

Furnace,  Cupelling.  A  dome  furnace  con- 
taining a  muffle  for  cupellation. 

Furnace,  Evaporatory.  A  furnace  used  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  substances  into  vapor 
by  means  of  heat,  in  order  to  separate  the  fixed 
from  the  volatile  principles. 

Furnace  for  Baking  Porcelain  Teeth.  A 
muffle  furnace,  which  is  made  of  fire-clay,  cased 
or  hooped  with  iron  bands,  to  prevent  it  from 
cracking  when  heated,  with  a  muffle,  or  arched 
clay  vessel  with  a  flat  bottom  in  the  side,  for 
the  reception  of.  a  slide  or  tile,  on  which  the 
teeth  are  placed.  Some  furnaces  used  for  this 
purjjose  are  in  two  pieces,  the  top  one  being 
shaped  like  a  dome  ;  othere  constructed  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  are  cased  with  brick.  See 
Porcelain  Teeth. 

Furnace,  Forge.  A  furnace  in  which  the 
current  of  air  is  supplied  by  a  bellows.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  laboratory  of  the  dent- 
ist. 

Furnace,  Reverberatory.  A  furnace  in 
which  the  flame  is  made  to  diffuse  itself  over 
an  arched  surface,  as  in  distillation. 

Furnace,  Wind.  Air  furnace.  A  funiace 
depending  for  its  supply  upon  the  natural  cur- 
rent of  air. 

Fu^ror.     Violent  delirium  without  fever. 

Furor  Uteri^nus.     Nymphomania. 

Furun'culus.  Fvom  furere,  to  rage.  A 
species  of  phlegmon,  or  boil,  seated  in  the 
dermoid  texture,  which,  after  some  days,  sup- 
purates and  discharges  a  bloody  pus.  It  is  vul- 
garly called  a  boil. 


Furunculus  Gangrceno'sus.     An  anthrax. 

Fusel  Oil.  Oil  of  grain ;  corn-spirit  oil ; 
potato-spirit  oil. 

Flisil)iFity«i     Capability  of  being  fused. 

Fusible.  From /wsus,  melted.  Possessed 
of  fusibility.  That  which  can  be  easily  fused 
or  melted. 

Fusible  Alloy,  Rose's.  An  alloy  composed 
of  two  parts  bismuth,  one  of  lead,  and  one  of 
tin. 

Fusible  Metal.  Fusible  Alloy.  Prof.  Austen's 
table  of  fusible  alloys  in  which  zinc  is  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Metals.                                             itfe?f.:"/;  Hard- 

Foiut.  ness. 

Zinc 770°  .018 

Lead,  2;  tin,  1 440°  .050 

Lead,  1  ;  tin,  2 340°  .040 

Lead,  2;  tin,  3;  antimony,  1 420°  .026 

Lead,  5  ;  tin.  6  ;  antimony,  I 320°  .035 

Lead,  5  ;  tin,  6  ;  antimony,  1 ;  bismuth,  3      300°  .030 

Lead,  1  ;  tin,  1  ;  bismuth,  1 250°  .042 

Lead,  5  ;  tin,  3  ;  bisniuth,  8 200°  .04.1 

Lead,  2  ;  tin,  1 ;  bismuth,  3 200°  .048 

Melotte's  fusible  metal  used  in  his  system  of 
bridge  work,  consists  of  tin,  5  parts  ;  lead,  3  ; 
bismuth,  8  parts.     See  D'Arcet's  Metal. 

Fusiform.     Spindle-shaped. 

Fu^sion.  Fu^sio  ;  from  fundere,  to  melt. 
The  transformation  of  solids  into  liquids,  by 
exposure  to  the  action  of  heat.  The  liquefy- 
ing a  solid  by  the  employment  of  heat. 

Fusion,  Aqueous.  Deliquescence  ;  spontan- 
eous fusion  of  crystalline  salts. 

Fusion  of  Teeth.  See  Concrescence  of 
Teeth,  and  Geminous  Teeth. 

Fus^tic.  A  yellow  dye-wood,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds ;  one  is  the  wood  of  the 
Morus  tinetoria,  called  old  fustic,  and  the  other 
is  the  wood  Rhus  cotinus,  which  is  called  young 
fustic. 

Fustig'a^tion  Electric.  An  applica- 
tion of  electricity,  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  rapidly  tapped  with  the  electrodes  of 
an  induced  current. 

Fu^SUS.  Fusi.  In  the  plural  the  papillae 
through  which  in  the  Arachnoides  the  delicate 
threads  pass. 

Futu^tio.     Coition. 


a. 


G.  With  the  ancient  Greeks,  uncia,  or  an 
ounce ;  also  symbol  for  glucinum.  Abbrevia- 
tion of  gramme. 

Gabir^ea.     A  fatty  kind  of  myrrh. 


Gad^oliiiite.  A  mineral,  so-called  from 
the  discoverer,  Gadolin,  a  Swedish  chemist. 

Gacl^uin.  Gudus  morrhua,  the  codfish.  A 
peculiar  substance  found  in  cod-liver  oil. 
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Ga''d.us.  A  genus  of  fishes,  containing 
many  species  highly  valued  as  articles  of  diet, 
among  Avhich  are  the  codfish,  haddock,  etc. 

Gadus  Morrhua.  The  codfish,  the  liver  oil 
of  which  is  a  highly  valuable  medicinal  agent. 

Oag".  From  gaggen,  to  suffocate.  An  in- 
strument generally  made  of  flexible  rubber, 
placed  between  the  teeth  to  prevent  the  closing 
of  the  jaws  during  the  administration  of  nitrous 
oxide  gas. 

Oal.     Abbreviation  of  gfa/fo?i. 

Gr.     Abbreviation  of  grain. 

Gtt.     Abbreviation  of  gutta,  a  drop. 

Galac'tag'Og'Ue.  From  ya7M,  milk,  and 
ayu^  to  lead  or  bring  away.  Substances  which 
promote  or  suppress  the  flow  of  milk.  To  the 
former  class  belong  fennel  seeds,  extract  of 
vanilla,  soups,  malt  liquors,  tea,  &c.  To  the 
latter  belong  diaphoretics,  castor  oil,  tartar 
emetic,  belladonna,  camphor,  peppermint,  &c. 

Galac'tia.  From  ya7iaj  milk.  A  morbid 
flow  or  deficiency  of  milk ;  mislactation.  In 
Good's  Nosology,  a  genus  of  disease. 

Galac^tic  Acid.  Acid  of  milk.  Lactic 
acid. 

Galac'tiil.  A  substance  obtained  from 
the  juice  of  the  GaJactodendron  utile,  or  cow 
tree  of  South  America,  and  used  in  place  of 
cream ;  also,  the  coagulating  principle  of 
milk. 

Galacterrlioe^a.  From  yaXa,  milk,  and 
peo),  to  flow.     An  excessive  secretion  of  milk. 

Galacti^tes.  A  calcareous  mineral  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  possess  the  property  of 
promoting  the  secretion  of  milk. 

Galac^tocele.  From  yaTia,  milk,  and 
Kri?-?j,  a  tumor.  A  tumor  or  swelling,  contain- 
ing a  milky  fluid. 

Galactom^eter.  From  ya?ia,  and  fierpov, 
measure.  An  instrument  to  determine  the 
quality  of  milk  by  the  proportion  of  butter  it 
contains. 

Galactopll'orviS.  From  ^a^.n,  milk,  and 
(pepu,  to  bring.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy  to 
the  lacteal  absorbents,  on  account  of  the  color 
of  the  fluid  which  they  convey  ;  also,  to  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  of  the  breast, 
which  convey  the  milk  to  the  nipples. 

Galactoplero^sis.  From  ya7a,  milk, 
and  Trltjpuaic,  the  act  of  filling  up.  Kedundant 
secretion  of  milk. 

Galactopoie^sis.  The  function  pos- 
sessed by  the  glands  of  the  female  breast  of  se- 
creting. 

Galactopoiet^ica.     A  term  applied  in 


Materia  Medica  to  substances  which  possess  th6 
property  of  increasing  the  secretion  of  milk. 

Galactopo^sia.  A  term  employed  in 
Hygiene  and  Therapeutics  to  designate  a  milk 
diet. 

Galactopy^ra.  From  yala,  milk,  and 
TTvp,  fever.     Milk-fever. 

Galact^OSe.  From  ycTia,  milk.  A  car- 
bohydrate formed  by  boiling  lactose  with  di- 
lute mineral  acids.  It  ferments  and  crystal- 
izes,  and  has  the  reaction  of  glucose. 

Gal^banum.  A  fetid,  aromatic  gum- 
resin,  the  product  of  JSubon  galbanum,  possess- 
ing properties  similar  to  those  of  asafoetida. 

GaPbviIllS.  From  galbus,  yellow.  A 
natural  yellowness  of  the  skin  with  whicli 
some  persons  are  aflected. 

Ga''lea.  A  helmet.  In  Pathology,  head- 
ache, involving  the  whole  head.  In  Surgery, 
a  bandage  for  the  head,  called  Galen's  band- 
age. In  Botany,  the  upper  petal  of  the  lobate 
corolla. 

Gale'iia.     Native  sulphuret  of  lead. 

Galipot'.  White  turpentine.  Also,  an 
earthen  pot  for  ointments,  etc. 

Gall.     Bile. 

Gall-Bladder.  Vesic^ula  fellis.  An  oblong 
membranous  receptacle,  serving  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  bile,  and  attached  to  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 

Gall-Ducts.  The  ductus  communis  choledo- 
chus,  and  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts. 

Gall-Nuts.  Excrescences  produced  on  the 
tender  shoots  of  the  Querciis  infectoria,  a 
species  of  oak,  by  the  deposition  of  the  eggs 
of  a  small  insect,  called  the  cynips.  The  best 
galls  are  obtained  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna. 
Their  principal  ingredients  being  tannin  and 
gallic  acid,  they  are  powerfully  astringent. 
See  Gallje. 

Gallstone.  Biliary  calculus,  found  in  gall- 
bladder and  ducts. 

GaFlse.  Gall-nuts.  Powerfully  astrin- 
gent and  tonic.  Dose  internally,  gr.  x  to  ^j  ; 
much  used  as  an  ointment  for  piles,  in  the 
proportion  of  3  ij  to  lard  5  ij,  and  powdered 
opium,  3j. 

GaFlate.     A  salt  of  gallic  acid. 

GaFlic  Acid.  Acidum  gallieum.  A  silky, 
crystalline  substance,  obtained  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  tannic  acid.  Astringent.  Dose,  gr.  v 
to  gr.  X.  Gallic  acid  is  employed  as  a  styptic 
in  alveolar  hemorrhage. 

Galls,  GaFla.  Tifut  Galls.  Gall-nuts. 
The  excrescences  of  plants  produced  by  the 
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■puncture  of  insects,  and  characterized  by  ex- 
cessive deposits  of  cellular  tissue.  They  are 
obtained  in  Asia  and  Persia.  Galls  are  power- 
fully astringent,  containing  35  per  cent,  of 
tannic  acid,  and  5  per  cent,  of  gallic  acid. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  gr.  x  to  xx.  Locally, 
the  powder  is  employed  in  hemorrhage,  chronic 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  relaxed  uvula,  ute- 
rine diseases,  &c. 

Gralvan^ic.     Pertaining  to  galvanism. 

Galvanic  Battery.  An  apparatus  by  which 
a  current  of  galvanism  is  produced.  A  simple 
form  of  battery  consists  of  a  zinc  plate,  con- 
nected with  one  of  copper  or  silver,  immersed 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Grove's  battery  con- 
sists of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  amalgamated  zinc, 
immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  having 
within  it  a  porous  earthenware  cup  containing 
strong  nitric  acid,  in  which  is  immersed  a 
thin  plate  of  platinum ;  metallic  connection 
being  made  between  the  zinc  and  platinum,  a 
bright  spark  is  produced,  and  a  strong  current 
set  up.  The  galvanic  current  has  been  used  as 
a  local  anaesthetic  during  the  extraction  of 
teeth,  as  has  also  the  electro-magnetic  appara- 
tus ;  which  see.    See  Local  Anesthetics. 

Galvanic  Cautery.  A  term  applied  in  Thera- 
peutics to  the  employment  of  voltaic  electricity 
for  producing  cauterizing  effects  by  means  of  a 
platinum  wire  heated  by  electricity. 

GaFvaiiism.  Galvanis^mns ;  from  Gal- 
vani,  the  discoverer.  The  electricity  produced 
by  chemical  action.  A  series  of  electrical 
phenomena  manifested  by  animal  parts  capable 
of  being  irritated,  when  placed  in  connection 
with  two  metallic  plates  of  different  nature, 
connected  together  by  means  of  a  metallic 
wire.  These  phenomena  consist  of  sensible 
movements  when  the  parts  are  placed  in  con- 
tact with  the  plates.  The  additional  discove- 
ries of  Volta  led  to  the  term  Voltaism,  or 
Voltaic  Electricity,  and  its  effect  on  the  mus- 
cles of  recently  killed  animals  is  known  by  the 
term  Animal  Electricity.  Galvanism  is  em- 
ployed medicinally  in  neuralgic  affections,  and 
in  the  same  cases  as  electricity.  See  Elec- 
tricity. 

Oalvaniza^tion.  The  medical  applica- 
tion of  the  current  of  galvanic  electricity.  The 
act  of  exciting  with  galvanism. 

Galvano- Cautery.  A  current  of  elec- 
tricity passed  through  a  fine  wire,  generally 
platinum  wire  in  the  form  of  a  loop,  and  used, 
not  very  highly  heated,  to  cut  through  tissues 
without  causing  much  bleeding. 


Galvano-Magnetism.  Electro-magnetism. 
An  assemblage  of  phenomena,  produced 
by  the  passage  of  a  magnetic  current 
through  a  wire  wound  around  a  centre  of  soft 
iron. 

Galvano-Puncture.  The  introduction  of 
fine  needles  that  complete  an  electric  circuit, 
into  the  skin  or  other  tissue. 

Galvaiiom^eter.  From  galvanism,  and 
fiETpnVj  a  measure.  An  instrument  for  measur" 
ing  the  force  of  galvanic  electricity. 

G-alvail'osCOpe.  From  galvanism,  and 
OKorvio),  to  examine.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  direction  of  an  electric  current ;  a 
magnetic  needle. 

Gam^bir.  An  astringent  extract  ob- 
tained from  the  Uncaria  gambier,  called 
square  catechu,  and,  by  tanners,  teiTajaponica. 

Gainbog"^e.  Gambo^gia.  Canibo'gia.  The 
concrete  juice  of  an  uncertain  tree,  probably  a 
species  of  Hebradendron.  It  is  an  active  hydra- 
gogue  and  drastic  cathartic.  In  a  full  dose,  it 
is  apt  to  produce  nausea  and  vomiting.  Full 
dose,  gr.  ij  to  vj. 

Ganibog'^ic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  ethereal  tincture  of  gamboge. 

Gamiihe'le.  The  cheeks ;  the  jaw. 
Maxillaiy  bone. 

Gan^glia  Ab domainal.  The  semi- 
lunar ganglia  and  solar  plexus. 

Ganglia  Cerebri  Postica.  The  thalami  nerv- 
orum opticorum. 

Ganglia,  Cervical.  The  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior  cervical  ganglions. 

Gang-^liforiu.  Having  the  form  of 
a  ganglion. 

Gailg^'lion.  Gan^glia.  Tayy'Xiov,  a  knot. 
In  Anatcmiy,  a  tubercle,  or  knot-like  enlarge- 
ment, varying  in  form,  texture,  color,  size,  and 
consistence,  composed  of  a  network  of  nervous 
filaments  or  blood-vessels,  united  by  cellular 
substance,  and  enveloped  in  a  capsular  mem- 
brane. In  Surgical  Pathology,  a  hard,  colorless 
tumor,  of  variable  size,  situated  in  the  course 
of  an  extensor  tendon,  and  formed  of  a  viscid 
albuminous  fluid  contained  in  a  cyst,  com- 
municating either  with  the  sheath  of  the  ten- 
don or  the  synovial  capsule  of  a  contiguous 
joint. 

Ganglion,  Abdom'inal.  See  Ganglia  Ab- 
dominal. 

Ganglion  Az'ygos,  vel  Impar.  A  small  gan- 
glion situated  on  the  first  bone  of  the  coccyx, 
which  serves  to  connect  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties of  the  sympathetic  system. 
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Ganglion,  Car^diac.  A  ganglion  situated 
upon  the  concavity  of  tlie  arcla  of  the  aorta. 

Ganglion,  Cil^iary.  A  small  ganglion  situ- 
ated within  the  orbit,  between  the  external 
rectus  muscle  and  the  optic  nerve. 

Ganglion,  Ehrenrifter's.  A  ganglion  on  the 
pneunomogastric  nerve  above  the  ganglion  of 
Andersch. 

Ganglion,  Gasserian  or  Casserian.  Ganglion 
of  Oas^ser.  A  large  semilunar  ganglion  on 
the  posterior  chord  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
before  its  division  into  three  branches,  and 
situated  near  the  extremity  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  temporal  bone. 

Ganglion,  Jw'gulare.  The  superior  ganglion 
in  the  jugular  fossa  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve. 

Ganglion,    Meckel's.     See    Meckel,    Gaist- 

GLION  OF. 

Ganglion,  Optic.  A  small,  flattened,  oval- 
shaped  ganglion,  situated  immediately  below 
the  foramen  ovale. 

Ganglion,  Petro^sum.  Ganglion  of  Andersch. 
The  inferior  ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve,  situated  in  the  jugular  fossa. 

Ganglion,  Plexiform'e.  A  gaugliform  swell- 
ing of  the  pueumogastric  nerve,  situated  be- 
tween the  internal  carotid  artery  and  internal 
jugular  vein. 

Ganglion,  Sphe^ no-Pal^ atine.  The  largest  of 
the  cranial  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
and  situated  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

Ganglion,  Submax^illary.  A  round  ganglion, 
situated  above  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Ganglion eu'ra.  From  yayyliov^  and 
vevpov,  a  nerve.  A  term  applied  in  Zoology  to 
the  molluscous  and  articulate  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  characterized  by  a  ganglionic 
type  of  the  nervous  system. 

Ganglion 'ic.  Ganglion^ ims.  A  term 
applied  in  Anatomy  to  nerves  which  have 
ganglions, in  their  course. 

Ganglionic  System,  or  Ganglionic  Nerve.  The 
trisplanchnic  or  great  sympathetic  nerve,  with 
its  system  of  ganglia,  constituting  the  system 
of  organic  life. 

Ganglion^ica.  Tayy2.cov,  a  nerve-knot. 
A  class  of  medicinal  agents  which  affect  the 
sensibility  or  muscular  motion  of  parts  sup- 
plied by  the  ganglionic  or  sympathetic  system 
of  nerves. 

GangTse'na  Oris.  Gangme^nopsis.  Gan- 
grene of  the  Mouth.  Slough^ing  phagedce^na 
of  the  mouth.  Necro^sis  infanti'lis.  Cancrum 
Oris.    Stomacace.     Noma,  Phagedena  oris.     An 


afTection  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  chil- 
dren, occurring  more  frequently  during  the 
shedding  of  the  temporary,  and  the  dentition 
of  the  permanent  teeth,  than  at  any  other 
period  of  life.  Although  regarded  as  a  result 
of  inflammation.  Dr.  Wood,  in  treating  of  it 
as  it  occurs  in  the  mouth,  says,  "  It  is  an  un- 
settled point,  whether  it  has  in  general  any 
dependence  upon  it."  He  further  states  that 
it  is  thought  "  by  many  to  be  an  original 
afTection,  and  the  inflammation  which  some- 
times attends  it"  is  regarded  "rather  as  an 
effect  than  a  cause." 

Among  the  symptoms  which  characterize 
the  affection  are  itching,  ulceration  and  sepa- 
ration of  the  gums  from  the  necks  of  the  teeth 
and  alveolar  processes,  the  discharge,  at  first, 
of  muco  purulent,  but  ultimately  of  fetid  icho- 
rous matter.  The  gums  and  lips  assume  a 
deep  red  or  purple  color,  and  ulcers  are  formed 
in  various  parts  of  the  mouth ;  the  gums  ulti- 
mately slough,  and  the  alveolar  processes  ex- 
foliate, bringing  with  them  the  temporary, 
and  sometimes  the  crowns  of  the  permanent 
teeth.  To  these  symptoms  may  be  added  loss 
of  appetite,  dryness  of  the  skin,  small,  quick 
pulse,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  though 
sometimes  there  are  diarrhoea,  lassitude  and 
frequently  a  disposition  to  sleep. 

With  the  exfoliation  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses, the  disease  usually  abates,  and  some- 
times entirely  disappears.  Delabarre  says  : 
"  Among  the  great  number  of  children  brought 
to  the  Orphan  Asylum,  he  has  had  frequent 
occasion  to  notice  singular  complications  of 
the  affection,"  which  are  modified  according 
to  the  strength,  "  sex  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
different  subjects."  The  gums  and  lips,  in 
some,  he  describes  as  being  of  a  beautiful  red 
color;  in  others,  the  lips  are  rosy,  and  the 
gums  pale,  and  sometimes  much  swollen.  He 
also  enumerates  among  the  symptoms,  burning 
pain  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks, 
ulceration,  pain  and  swelling  in  the  submax- 
illary glands. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  con- 
fined to  one  jaw  and  to  one  side,  though  some- 
times both  are  affected  with  it.  Delabarre 
says,  if  children  reach  the  seventh  or  eighth 
year,  the  permanent  teeth  are  not  injured,  ex- 
cept that  it  causes  them  to  be  badly  arranged, 
owing  to  tlie  want  of  proper  development  of 
the  jaw;  but  the  author  has  never  met  with 
a  case  in  which  they  had  not  suffered  more  or 
less  seriously  from  it. 
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The  author  just  referred  to  enumerates 
among  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  its 
most  aggravated  foi-m,  inordinate  appetite, 
burning  thirst,  a  small  spot  on  the  cheek,  or 
about  the  lips,  resembling  anthrax,  which 
rapidly  increases  in  size,  turns  black,  sepa- 
rates, discharges  an  ichorous  fluid,  and  its 
edges  "  roll  themselves  up  like  flesh  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  brisk  fire."  The  flesh  sepa- 
rates from  the  face;  the  bones  become  ex- 
posed ;  hectic  fever  ensvies,  and  in  the  course 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  days  death  puts  an  end  to 
the  suflferings  of  the  child.  We  are  also  in- 
formed by  Delabarre  that  this  atTection  is 
more  common  among  females  than  males,  and 
that  the  bones  of  the  jaws  are  so  much  soft- 
ened as  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife. 

The  disease  seems  to  be  dependent  upon  a 
cachectic  habit  of  body  and  defective  nutri- 
tion, or  unwholesome  food.  "  It  is  most  prev- 
alent," says  Dr.  Wood,  "  in  miasmatic  districts, 
and  in  public  establishments  where  children 
are  crowded  together.  It  is  a  frequent  sequela 
of  other  diseases,  especially  of  intermittent 
and  remittent  fever,  and  the  exanthemata. 
Mercury  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  pro- 
ducing it,  though  upon  insufficient  grounds. 
It  is  possible  that  mercurial  sore  mouth  may 
sometimes  have  degenerated  into  this  com- 
plaint in  persons  predisposed  to  it.  The 
opinion  is  highly  probable  which  ascribes 
constitutional  predisposition  to  the  disease  to 
a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood."  This 
opinion  is  also  maintained  by  Delabarre,  who 
says,  its  "seat  is  in  the  organs  of  nutrition 
and  in  the  fluids  conveyed  to  them."  The 
bad  disposition  which  gives  rise  to  it,  the 
last-mentioned  writer  thinks,  is  sometimes  in- 
nate, and  at  other  times  the  result  of  unavhole- 
some  diet. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  such  consti- 
tutional remedies  should  be  prescribed  as  are 
best  calculated  to  sustain  and  strengthen  the 
enfeebled  energies  of  the  system.  Sulphate  of 
quinine,  mineral  acids  and  a  nutritious  diet 
are  recommended. 

The  local  treatment  should  consist,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease, — that  is,  before 
sloughing  has  commenced, — in  acidulated  and 
astringent  gargles,  and  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  or  soda  may  also  be  advantageously 
used.  The  ulcerated  and  discolored  parts 
should  be  occasionally  touched  with  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  Delabarre 
says,  he  has  derived   great   advantage   from 


touching  them  with  the  actual  cautery.  A 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  B.  H.  Coats  to  be  applied  to 
every  part  of  the  diseased  surface.  Dr.  Wood 
says:  "Solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  strong  so- 
lution of  the  salt, — if  sloughs  are  already 
formed,  the  mineral  acids  and  undiluted  tinc- 
ture of  chloride  of  iron  have  also  been  recom- 
mended as  topical  applications,  and  will,  in 
most  cases,  be  found  effectual."  As  soon  as 
exfoliation  of  the  alveolar  processes  takes 
place,  the  detached  portions  of  bone  should 
be  removed."     See  Cancrum  Oris. 

GangroB^na  SenFlis.  The  dry  gangrene, 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  old  age,  com- 
mencing, generally,  in  a  purple  or  black  spot 
under  one  of  the  small  toes,  and  from  thence 
gradually  extending  up  the  leg. 

GaugTsenop^sis.  Gangrenous  sore 
mouth ;  also,  gangrene  of  the  eye-lids. 

Ga.llgT0eiiO^sis.  Gangrenous;  also  the 
state  of  becoming  gangrenous. 

Gan^g'renous.  Eelating  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  gangrene. 

Gail^g"rene.  Gangrce^na ;  from  ypai'\  to 
feed  upon.  Incipient  mortification.  That 
condition  of  a  part  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes mortification.     vSee  Mortification. 

Gangren^ous  Stoma^titis.  See  Gan- 
GR^NA  Oris. 

Gar^g'aluS.  Titillation ;  irritation ;  itch- 
ing.    Masturbation.     Animal  magnetism. 

Garg-a^reon.    The  uvula. 

Gar^g"arisni .  Oargm-is^ma  ;  gargaris'mus  ; 
from  yapyapi^u,  to  wash  the  mouth  and  throat. 
A  gargle  or  wash  for  the  mouth  and  throat. 
Gargles  are  employed  in  cases  of  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  tonsils  and  gums ;  they 
are  made  of  astringents,  stimulants,  sedatives, 
refrigerants,  etc.,  according  to  the  indications 
of  the  case  which  calls  for  their  employment. 

Gar^g-Ie.     See  Gargarism. 

Garnet-Blende.    A  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Gas.  An  aeriform,  elastic  fluid.  Any  per- 
manently elastic  fluid,  whether  simple  or 
compound,  except  the  atmosphere ;  known  as 
vapor  when  a  liquid  or  solid  substance  is 
changed  to  an  aeriform  condition. 

Gas,  Ammoni^acal.    See  Ammonia. 

Gas,  Azo^tic.     Nitrogen. 

Gas,  Carbon^ ic  A'cid.  Carbonic  acid.  Formed 
in  the  burning  of  charcoal,  and  very  abundant 
in  nature. 

Gas,  Carbonic  Oxide.     A  colorless  gas  gener- 
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ated  when  carbon  is  burned  with  an  imper- 
fect supply  of  oxygen. 

Gas,  Heavy  Carburefted  Hy^drogen.  Car- 
buretted  Hydrogen.     Olefiant  gas. 

Gas,  Hepat^ic.     Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Gas,  Light  Carburefted  Hydrogen.  Marsh 
gas. 

Gas,  Nitrous  Oxide.     See  Nitkous  Oxide. 

Gas  Regulator.  A  device  for  regulating 
dental  vulcanizers,  the  timing  being  operated 
by  the  minute  arbor  of  a  clock.  It  is  capable 
of  very  delicate  adjustment  as  to  time.  The 
regulator  turns  down  the  gas  when  the  ther- 
mometer registers  the  highest  steam  degree 
required  in  vulcanizing,  and  will  cut  ofi'  the 
gas  after  the  degree  of  vulcanization — time  for 
hardening  the  rubber — is  reached. 

Gaseous.     Of  the  nature  of  gas. 

Gaseous  Oxide  of  Carbon.     Carbonic  oxide. 

Gaseous  Pulse.  One  in  which  the  artery 
seems  full  and  very  soft,  as  if  it  was  filled 
with  air. 

Gas^iform.  Having  the  nature  or  form 
of  gas. 

Gaso''liiie.  A  substance  produced  in  the 
distillation  of  petroleum.  One  of  the  lightest 
and  most  volatile  liquids  known.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  less  than  that  of  ether.  It  is  highly 
inflammable,  burning  on  the  surface  of  water. 
It  has  been  used  for  illuminating  purposes. 

Gasoni^eter.  A  reservoir  or  measurer 
for  gas. 

Gasometer,  Liquid  Nitrous  Oxide.  An  ap- 
paratus designed  for  the  use  of  large  quantities 
of  the  gas.  It  is  nickel-plated,  mounted  on  a 
stand,  and  is  designed  to  contain  ten  gallons  of 
the  gas,  which  is  supplied  by  a  1000-gallou 
cylinder,  in  position  under  the  gasometer.  On 
the  bell  of  the  gasometer  is  a  scale,  graduated 
in  gallons  and  fractions  of  a  gallon,  so  that 
the  operator  can  determine  the  quantity  of  gas 
he  has  administered.  The  bell  gives  warning 
of  any  leakage,  and  a  peculiar  water-check  or 
valve  automatically  shuts  off  the  gas  when  the 
patient  stops  breathing  it.  In  this  apparatus, 
as  well  as  in  the  Surgeon's  Case  (which  see),  the 
gas  can  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  and  is 
constantly  on  hand  and  of  the  best  quality. 

Gasometer,  Nitrous  Oxide.  A  reservoir  for 
the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  so  constructed  that  the 
patient  can  breathe  the  gas  through  a  rubber 
tube  directly  from  the  gasometer,  without  the 
use  of  a  bag.  The  valves  of  the  Inhaler 
(which  see)  prevent  the  gas  retained  in  the 
gasometer  from  becoming  impure  by  the  ex- 


halations passing  into  it,  as  is  the  case  where 
a  bag  is  used,  from  which  the  patient  receives 
the  gas. 

Gasp.  From  gaispa,  to  yawn.  To  catch 
for  breath.  Spasmodic  breathing  with  the 
mouth  open. 

Gasse^rian  Gan^glion.  The  semilu- 
nar ganglion,  of  the  fifth  pair,  discovered  by 
Gasser,  situated  on  this  nerve  at  the  point  it 
divides  into  three  branches,  near  the  extrem- 
ity of  petrous  portion  of  temporal  bones. 

Gas^ter.  Taarnp.  The  abdomen.  Also 
the  stomach. 

Gaste^ric.     vSame  as  Gastric,  which  see. 

Gastrae^niia.  Taarrjp^  stomach,  and  aijia, 
blood.  Congestion  of  the  veins  of  the  stom- 
ach. 

Gas^tral.  Kelating  to  the  stomach  or 
abdomen. 

Gastral^gia.  From  yaavTjp,  and  a?.yn^, 
pain.   Pain  in  the  stomach.   See  Cabdialgia. 

Gastrencephalo'nia.  TaaTt/p,  stom- 
ach, and  encephalo^ma.  A  brain-like  fungus  of 
the  stomach. 

Gastreil'cliyta.  TaarTjp,  and  evjfw,  to 
pour  in.   A  stomach  syringe  or  stomach  pump. 

Gas^tric.  Oastri^cus;  from  yaaT7]p,  the 
stomach.     Pertaining  to  the  stomach. 

Gastric  Acids.     See  Gastric  Juice. 

Gastric  Arteries.  The  gastro-ejnploica  dextra, 
gaslro-epiploica  sinistra,  and  the  coronaria  ven- 
triculi.  The  first  is  a  branch  of  the  hepatic 
artery,  the  second  a  branch  of  the  splenic, 
and  the  third  of  the  cceliac. 

Gastric  Fever.     See  Febris  Gastbica. 

Gastric  Juice.  The  fluid  secreted  by  the 
lining  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
It  contains,  in  man,  chloi'ohydric  and  acetic 
acids,  dissociated  with  a  ferment,  pepsin. 

Gastric  Nerves.  The  two  cords  or  terminal 
branches  of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympa- 
thetic nerves,  which  descend  on  the  two  sur- 
faces of  the  stomach. 

Gastric  Plexus.  A  nervous  network  formed 
by  the  solar  plexus. 

Gastric  Veins.  Distributed  the  same  as  the 
gastric  arteries.  They  open  into  the  Vena 
porta  abdominis. 

Gas^tricisill.  From  yaoTrip,  the  stomach. 
A  term  applied  in  Pathology  to  gastric  affec- 
tions in  general,  and  especially  to  the  theory 
which  refers  nearly  all  diseases  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  impurities  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. 

Gastris^mus.    Gluttony. 
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'  Gastri^tis.  From  yaarrjp,  the  stomach, 
and  itis,  signifying  inflammation.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach. 

Gastroartbri^tis.    Gout. 

Gastrotoronclii^tis.      Catarrhal  fever. 

Gastrobro^sis.  From  yaaT-np,  the  stom- 
ach, and  (ipuoiQ,  the  act  of  gnawing.  Perfora- 
tion of  the  stomach. 

Gastroce^le.  From  yaarrjp,  the  stom- 
ach, and  ktj'At],  a  tumor.  Hernia  formed  by  a 
protrusion  of  the  stomach  through  the  superior 
part  of  the  linea  alba. 

Gastrocbo'lia.  Taarrjp,  and  X"''^V,  bile. 
Bilious  disease  of  the  stomach. 

Gas  t  r oeholo^  sis .     Gastric  bilious  fever. 

Gastrociie'mius.  From  yaarrip,  the 
belly,  and  kvtjjut],  the  leg.  The  name  of  a  large 
muscle  on  the  posterior  pai-t  of  the  leg.  It 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

Gastrodid'ymus.  From  yaarr/p,  the 
belly,  and  6idvfmc,  a  twin.  A  monstrosity, 
consisting  of  twins  united  by  the  abdomen. 

Gastrodyn^ia.  From  yaaT?/p,  and  odwtj, 
pain.     Pain  in  the  stomach ;  gastralgia. 

Gas^tro-Enteri^tis.  From  yaavTjp,  the 
stomach,  evr?/poVj  an  intestine,  and  itis,  signify- 
ing inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines. 

Gastro-Epiplo'ic.  From  yaaTr^p,  the  stom- 
ach, and  eTriTzXooVj  the  epiploon.  Relating  to 
the  stomach  and  epiploon  or  omentum. 

Gastro-Epiploic  Ar'teries.  The  gastro-  epip- 
loic dextra  and  the  gastro-epiploic  sinistra, 
derived  from  the  hepatic  and  splenic  arteries. 

Gastro-Epiploic  Can'glions.  The  lymphatic 
glands  situated  between  the  anterior  laminae 
of  the  great  omentum. 

Gastro-Hepat'ic.  From  yaG-rip,  the  stomach, 
and  ?;Tfip,  the  liver.  Belonging  to  the  stomach 
and  liver. 

Gastro-Hysterofomy.  From  yaarrjp,  varripa, 
the  womb,  and  toiit],  incision.  In  Obstetric 
Surgery,  the  abdominal  Csesarean  operation. 

Gastro-lntes^tinal.  Pertaining  to  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels  ;  applied  in  Pathology  to  dis- 
eases in  which  both  are  implicated. 

Gastro-Ma/a^cia.  Gastro-malaxia  ;  from  ya<y- 
TTjp,  the  stomach,  and  jxa^Mnoc,  soft.  Softening 
of  the  stomach. 

Gastro-IWetri^tis.  From  yaavTjp,  fj.7jrpa,  the 
womb,  and  itis,  inflammation.  Inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  womb. 

Castro-Mucous.  A  term  applied  in  Pathol- 
ogy to  fevers  attended  with  gastric  irritation 
and  inordinate  secretion  of  mucus. 


Castro-Nepbri^tis.  From  yaarrjp,  and  ve- 
(ppL-rig,  inflammation  of  the  kidney.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  kidneys. 

Gastro-Phren^ic.  From  yaarijp,  the  stom- 
ach, and  (pi)eveg,  the  diaphragm.  Belonging  to 
the  stomach  and  diaphragm,  as  the  gastro- 
phrenic ligament.  A  process  of  the  perito- 
neum which  descends  from  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  diaphragm  to  the  stomach. 

Gas^troid.  TaavTjp,  stomach,  and  eidog, 
form.     Resembling  belly  or  stomach. 

GastroFitllUS.  Vaarrjp,  and  IlOoc,  a  stone. 
A  calculus  in  the  stomach  ;  a  gastrolith. 

GastroFogy.  A  dissertation  on  the 
stomach.     Also  the  science  of  the  stomach. 

Gastron'osos  or  Gasiron^osiis.  Vaa- 
TTjp,  and  voooc,  a  disease.  Disorder  of  the  stom- 
ach. 

Gastro^pathy .  GastropatVia  ;  from  ym- 
Trip,  the  stomach,  and  iKa-^oq,  disease.  A  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  stomach. 

Gastrorrlia^g'ia.  Discharge  of  blood 
from  the  stomach.     Hsematemesis. 

Gas  t  rori-a^phy .  Gastrorrha' phia  ;  from 
yaarrip,  the  stomach,  and  p«0^,  a  suture.  The 
union,  by  suture,  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

Gastrorrlioe'a.  From  yaarr/p,  the  stom- 
ach, and  psu,  to  flow.  Excessive  secretion  of 
mucus  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach ;  or  a  regurgitant  flow  of  gastric  mu- 
cus or  liquid  from  the  mouth. 

Gastroscop^ia.  From  yaa-rip,  and  oko- 
TTEu,  to  survey.  Examination  of  the  abdomen 
as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 

Gastro^ses.  A  generic  name  for  diseases 
of  the  stomach. 

Gastrosple'llic.  From  }aarf]p,  and  an7^riv, 
the  spleen.  Belonging  to  or  connected  with 
the  stomach  and  spleeen. 

Gastrot^omy.  From  yaarr/p,  the  stom- 
ach, and  TTjjuvetv,  to  cut.  The  operation  of 
opening  the  stomach  or  abdomen. 

GastrypaFgla.  Tugttjp,  and  vtto,  under, 
in  a  slight  degree,  and  alyix;^  pain.  Slight  or 
gentle  pains  in  the  stomach. 

Gates  Crown.  An  artificial  crown,  all 
porcelain,  for  engrafting  on  the  natural  roots 
of  the  teeth.  It  is  similar  to  the  Bonwill 
Crown,  but  is  usually  attached  to  the  root  by  a 
metallic  screw,  and  amalgam  packed  around  it. 

Gath^ering".  Same  as  abscess  and  sup- 
puration. 

Gaucllir.  A  word  applied  by  French 
dentists  to  artificial  pieces  or  dental  substitutes 
which  have  been  awkwardly  constructed,  or 
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whicli  have  shrunk  or  warped,  and  lost  their 
proper  adaptation. 

Oaultlie'ria.  A  genus  of  the  order  Eri- 
cacece. 

Gaultheria  Procum^bens.  Partridge-berry ; 
mountain-tea ;  chicken-berry ;  winter-green. 
It  is  stimulant,  aromatic  and  slightly  astrin- 
gent.   See  Oleum  Gaulthekia. 

Graug"e-Plate.  In  Mechanical  Dentistry, 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  thickness  of 
plate  employed  for  bases  for  artificial  teeth, 
clasps,  backings,  &c.  See  manner  of  making 
gold  into  plate,  in  Harris's  Frin.  and  Prac.  of 
Dentistry. 

Gauge  for  Rubber.  An  apparatus  used  iu 
Mechanical  Dentistry  for  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  rubber  required  for  any  given  case. 

Oay^acyiie.  A  resinous  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  guaiacum. 

Gaz.     Gas. 

Ge^ic  Acid.  Geine.  Acro-acid  of  veg- 
etable mould. 

Gelatig'^enoilS.  From  gelatin,  and  ysv- 
vauj  I  eugender.  That  which  forms  gelatin- 
ous structure.  According  to  Carpenter,  yield- 
ing gelatine. 

G-eFatin.  Gelatine,  Gelatina.  Jelly.  A 
peculiar  animal  substance,  obtained  by  boiling 
the  skins,  cellular  tissues,  bones,  &c.,  of  ani- 
mals, in  water.  Glue  is  an  impure  form  of 
gelatin.  According  to  Leibig,  gelatin  is  not 
capable  of  sustaining  life,  but  serves  to  repair 
the  waste  of  the  cellular  and  other  tissues. 

Gelatin  of  Wharton.  Jelly  of  the  Cord.  A 
soft,  dense  fluid,  gelatinous  substance,  which 
envelops  the  umbilical  coi'd,  and  is  thought  to 
be  conducive  to  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus. 

Gel^atine  Cap^siiles.  Capsules  made 
from  a  concentrated  solution  of  gelatine,  and 
filled  with  medicines,  used  to  avoid  the  nau- 
seous taste. 

Gelatine,  Sugar  of.     See  Glycocoll. 

Gelat^inoiiS.     Of  the  nature  of  gelatin. 

Gelatinous  Tis''sues.  Tissues  which  have 
for  their  basis  gelatin,  as  mucous  membrane, 
the  epidermis,  &c. 

Gela^tio.  From  gelo,  to  freeze.  Freezing, 
congelation.  In  Pathology,  rigidity  of  the 
body,  as  in  catalepsy. 

Gelly ,  or  Jelly.  A  soft,  tremulous,  trans- 
parent substance,  obtained  from  animal  and 
vegetable  matters. 

GeFose.  A  culture  medium  for  bacterio- 
logical investigation,  the  base  being  a  muci- 
lage. 


Gelsem^inum  Seixipervi^rens.  Gel- 
seminum  ni^tidum.  Gekemiiim.  Yellow  Jessa- 
mijie.  This  plaint  is  narcotic,  antispasmodic, 
and  sedative.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  Soutli 
as  a  febrifuge.  In  moderate  doses  its  effects 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  nerves  of  the  jaws. 
The  tincture  is  the  form  generally  used.  It 
rarely  fails  to  give  relief  in  neuralgic  pains  of 
face  and  jaws  associated  with  carious  teeth,  the 
dose  being  fifteen  minims  of  the  tincture  every 
six  hours. 

GeFu.     Gelly. 

GeineFlliS.  Double ;  twin.  One  of  two 
children  produced  at  a  birth.  In  Anatomy, 
muscles  disposed  in  pairs.     See  Gemini  Mus- 

CULI. 

Gem^inate.  From  geminus,  twin.  In 
pairs. 

Geinina^tion.  From  geminare,  to  double. 
A  doubling,  duplicatio  n,  repetition. 

Gein^illi.  Twins.  In  Anatomy,  applied 
to  muscles  disposed  in  pairs. 

Gemini  Mus^culi.  Gemelli.  A  muscle  of  the 
thigh  consisting  of  two  portions,  united  by  a 
tendinous  and  fleshy  membrane. 

Gein'ilious.     Same  as  Geminate. 

Geminous  or  Connate  Teeth.  Twin  forma- 
tion of  two  teeth  from  the  occurrence  of  a 
double  dental  germ  in  a  single  sac,  from  which 
are  developed  two  teeth  of  the  same  class 
where  normally  there  should  be  but  one.  The 
two  teeth  are  generally  united,  although  they 
may  be  separate.  One  is  usually  larger  than 
the  other.    See  Teeth,  Osseous  Union  op. 

Gem^ma.  A  gem.  In  Surgery,  a  granu- 
lation. In  Botany,  a  bud  on  the  stem  of  a 
plant. 

Gemma  Oculi.     The  crystalline  lines. 

Geniiii  action.  Budding.  See  Genera- 
tion. 

Geilimip^arous.  From  gemma,  a  bud, 
and  2)ario,  to  produce.  Plants  which  produce 
buds,  and  zoophytes,  which  propagate  by  a  like 
process. 

Gemmula^tion.  Gem'mula,  a  little  bud. 
A  kind  of  reproduction  of  simple  growth  and 
development  without  the  agency  of  sexes. 

Ge^na.     The  cheek. 

Gencives.     The  gums.    See  Gingiva. 

Gen^eral  Anat^oiny.  The  anatomy 
of  the  textures,  or,  more  properly,  the  tissues 
of  which  the  body  is  composed,  as  distin- 
guished from  descriptive  anatomy,  which  con- 
sists of  a  description  of  the  various  organs 
formed  by  these  tissues. . 
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Gen''erate.  From  genero,  to  beget.  To 
beget,  to  produce  of  the  same  kind. 

Genera^tioil.  Genera'iio  ;  from  yEivo/iai, 
to  beget.  The  aggregate  vital  functions  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  organized  beings, 
comprehending  conception,  pregnancy,  and 
parturition. 

Generation,  Equiv'ocal.  Spontaneous  gener- 
ation ;  a  theory  which  ascribes  an  existing 
plastic  energy  in  the  universe,  by  means  of 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  new  living 
beings  are  spontaneously  produced,  as  minute 
animals  are  apparently  formed  from  putrefac- 
tion. 

Generation,  Fissip'arous.  The  production 
of  an  organism  from  a  part  separated  from  the 
parent,  as  in  certain  infusoria  and  polypi,  or  as 
from  shoots  of  certain  plants. 

Genera^tion,  Organs  of.  In  women  they  are 
divided  into  external  and  internal.  The  ex- 
ternal are,  the  mons  veneris,  the  labia,  the  clitoris, 
the  nympJue,  and  the  perinceum;  the  internal 
consist  of  the  vagina,  the  uterus,  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  the  ovaria.  In  men  they  consist  of 
the  penis,  testicles,  vesiculce  seminales,  vasa  defer- 
entia,  and  prostate  gland. 

G-enei"'ic.  Gener^icus.  Pertaining  to  the 
same  genus  or  kind. 

Gene^sial.     Belonging  to  generation. 

Gen^esis.  Tevu,  to  be  bom.  Birth, 
origin,  or  generation.     The  act  of  begetting. 

Geiiet'ic.  From  yeveaig,  generation.  Per- 
taining to  generation.  Also,  anything  in- 
herited. 

Genet'ica.  From  jeveaig,  origin.  Dis- 
eases of  the  sexual  functions. 

Genet''ics.  Substances  which  act  on  the 
sexual  organs.  Of  two  kinds,  Aphrodisiacs, 
which  increase  sexual  desire,  and  Anapkrodisi- 
acs,  which  allay  such  a  desire. 

Genital.     Relating  to  the  chin. 

Genial  Tubercles.  Four  prominences  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  genio-hyoglossi  and 
genio-hyoidei  muscles. 

Genic^ulate.  GenicuWtus  ;  from  genu, 
the  kneee.     Kneed;  knee  jointed. 

Geni^O.     A  prefix  from  yeveiov,  the  chin. 

Genio  -  Glossus.  Genio  -  hyoglossus.  From 
yeveiov,  the  chin,  and  y?iu(jaa,  the  tongue.  A 
muscle  extending  from  the  genial  tubercles  to 
the  base  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  to  the  root, 
middle,  and  extremity  of  the  tongue. 

Genio-Hyoide^us.  From  yevsLov,  the  chin, 
and  voEidriq,  the  os  hyoides.     A  long,  thin,  and 


fleshy     muscle,   extending    from    the    genial 
tubercles  to  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides. 

Genio-Pharynge' us.  From  yevemv,  the  chin, 
and  dapvy^,  the  pharynx.  Constrictor  pharyn- 
gis  superior. 

Gen^ital.  Genita'lis.  Eelating  to  gen- 
eration. 

Genital  Organs.     The  organs  of  generation. 

Geiiito-Cru^ral.  A  name  applied  by 
Bichat  to  a  branch  of  the  second  lumbar  nerve, 
distributed  to  the  genital  organs  and  thigh. 

Genitii^ra.  The  male  seed.  Also  the 
genital  organs  of  the  male  or  female. 

Genonu^si.  From  yevog,  sex,  and  voaoc, 
disease.     Sexual  diseases. 

Genos.     Sex. 

Gensang"^.     See  Ginseng. 

Gen^tian.  The  root  of  the  Gentiana 
Lutea. 

Gentia^na.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Gentianacece.     Gentian. 

Gentiana  Alba.     White  gentian. 

Gentiana  Catesbcei.     Blue  gentian. 

Gentiana  Lutea.  Gentiana  Rubra.  The  offi- 
cinal gentian.  The  root  is  tonic,  stomachic, 
and  febrifuge. 

Gentiani  Major.     Gentiana  Lutea. 

Geiltiana^cese.  The  gentian  tribe  of 
dicotyledonous  plants. 

Gen^tianine.  A  neutral  substance  ob- 
tained from  gentian. 

Gentiaii  Morbi. 

Ge^nii.     The   knee-joint, 
tion  of  leg  with  thigh. 

Gen-'ua     VaFg'a.        Valgus,    crooked  ; 
knock-kneed. 

Genu^g'ra.     Gout  in  the  knee. 

Ge^nus.  An  assemblage  of  objects  pos- 
sessing common  character's ;  a  kind  or  family ; 
a  group  of  species. 

Genyantralgia.  From  gemj,  nv-pov, 
the  antrum,  and  a/l;  oq,  pain.  Pain  in  the  max- 
illary sinus. 

Genyantri''tis.     Inflammation  of   the 
maxillary  sinus. 

Geiiyail^trum.     Maxillary  sinus. 

Genyplast^y.  From  yewg,  and  7r?i.«(TCTu, 
to  form.  The  operation  of  restoring  the  cheek, 
impaired  by  an  injury  or  from  congenital  mal- 
formation. 

GeoFog"y.  From  yn,  the  earth,  and  Ao}  of, 
a  discourse.  The  science  of  the  structure  and 
mineral  constitution  of  the  earth,  and  the 
mode  in  M'hich  the  different  materials  that 
compose  it  have  been  formed  and  deposited. 


Hereditary  diseases. 
The  articula- 
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Geopha^gism.  From  yv,  the  earth,  and 
i/"5;'w,  to  eat.     The  practice  of  dirt-eating. 

Georgia  Bark.  The  bark  of  the  Plnck- 
neya  puhens,  an  American  plant.  It  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 

Germ.  The  gernien ;  the  rudiment  of  a 
being ;  the  rudiment  principle.  Blastema. 
The  ovum,  spore  or  zoospore,  which,  by  fecun- 
dation, possesses  the  power  of  developing  into 
an  organism  like  that  whence  it  was  derived. 

Germ,  Dentinal.     A  tooth  papilla,  or  pulp. 

German  Silver.  An  alloy  consisting  of 
one  hundred  parts  of  copper,  sixty  parts  of 
zinc,  and  forty  of  nickel. 

Germeii.    A  germ. 

Germicide.  An  agent  which  has  the 
power  of  destroying  parasitic  or  microscopic 
growths  or  organisms.  This  term  includes  all 
substances  which  destroy  any  form  of  microbe 
or  diseased  germ. 

Germ^iiial  Cell.    A  cytoblast. 

Germinal  Membrane.     See  Blastoderm. 

Germina^tion.  GenninaHio.  In  Botany, 
the  act  of  sprouting.  The  first  development 
of  a  seed. 

Geroco^mia.  From  y^pac,  old  age,  and 
KOjieu,  to  be  concerned  about.  That  part  of 
hygiene  which  relates   to  the  health  of  the 


Geronto^pia.  Weakness  of  sight  of  the 
aged. 

Gerontox^on.  A  bow-shaped  opacity 
around  the  cornea,  occurring  in  aged  persons. 

Gersa.     Plumbi  suhcarhonas.     White  lead. 

Gesta^tion.  Gesta^tio;  from  gestare,  to 
curry.  The  period  during  which  the  pregnant 
female  carries  the  foetus  in  her  womb.  Also, 
passive  exercise,  such  as  swinging,  riding  in  a 
carriage,  &c. 

Gesticula/tion.  The  act  of  making 
many  movements  or  gestures,  a  symptom  ex- 
hibited in  many  diseases. 

Geu^ma.    Taste. 

Geusion'osi.  From  yivmcj  taste,  and 
voaog,  disease.  Diseases  of  the  function  or 
organ  of  taste. 

Genesis.    Taste. 

Gibbos^it  J.  Gibberosity.  GibbosVtas  ; 
from  gibbus,  a  hunch  or  swelling  on  the  back. 
A  curvature  and  protuberance  of  the  spine. 

Gib^bus.  A  hunch  or  swelling  on  the 
back. 

Gid^diness.     Vertigo. 

GiFead,  Balm  of.  The  resinous  juice 
of  the  Amyrus  Gileadensis. 


Gills.  The  respiratory  organs  of  fishes, 
frogs  in  their  tadpole  state,  lobsters,  &c. 

Gimberiiat's  Ligament.  The  lower 
border  of  the  aponeurosis,  stretched  from  the 
anterior  and  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium  and  crest  of  the  os  pubis. 

Gin.  Geneva.  A  spirit  distilled  from 
com  and  juniper  berries. 

Gin^ger.  The  rhizoma  of  zingiber  offici- 
nale. It  has  a  spicy,  pungent,  hot,  and  biting 
taste,  and  an  aromatic  and  penetrating  odor. 
It  is  a  grateful  stimulant  and  carminative. 

Gingibra^cllium.  From  Gingivce,  the 
gums,  and  brachium,  the  arm.  Scurvy  is  so- 
called  because  the  gums  and  arms  are  the  parts 
affected  by  it. 

Gingi^vse.     Sing.  Gingiva.    The  gums. 

Gingival.  Gingiva^Lis.  Eelating  to  the 
gums. 

Gingival  Line.  The  blue  or  purplish  line 
along  the  margin  of  the  gums,  indicative  of 
chronic  lead  poisoning. 

Gingival  Margin.  The  line  or  edge  of  the 
gums  where  they  meet  the  teeth ;  the  free 
edge  of  the  gums. 

Gingivi^tis.  Gingiva.  The  gum.  In- 
flammation of  the  gums,  generally  of  the  gum- 
border  and  marginal  portion  of  the  peridental 
membrane,  occurring  mostly  from  constitu- 
tional causes,  including  salivation  from  mer- 
cury or  other  agents. 

Ging'lymoid.  Ginglymoideus ;  from 
yiyyA  vfj.og,  a  ginglymus,  and  f  dof,  resemblance. 
A  hinge-joint ;  a  species  of  diarthrodial  artic- 
ulation. 

Gin 'giy mils.     A  hinge-joint. 

Gil'.     Quick-lime. 

Gir'asol.  From  gyiv,  I  turn,  and  sol,  the 
sun.  A  milk-white  or  bluish  opal,  which  re- 
flects a  reddish  hue  when  turned  to  the  sun. 

Gir^inir.     Tartar. 

Glauber.     Glabrous ;  which  see. 

GlabeFla.  The  triangular  space  betwixt 
the  eyebrows. 

Gla^broUS.  TAn^ivpof,  fair.  Smooth,  with- 
out hairs  or  pubescence. 

Gla^cial  Acet'ic  Acid.  The  strongest 
acetic  acid.     See  Acetum. 

Glacial  Phosphor^ ic  Acid.  A  colorless,  glass- 
like substance,  sometimes  used  as  a  tonic  and 
refrigerant. 

Gla^cies.    Ice. 

Gla'diate.  Ensiform.  Shaped  like  a 
sword. 

Glaire,  or  Glair.    The  white  of  an  egg. 
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Grlair^iiie.  A  gelatinous  vegetable  sub- 
stance found  in  some  thermal  watei-s. 

Gla^ma.    The  sordes  of  the  eye. 

Glance.  From  glanz,  splendor.  A  term 
applied  in  Mineralogy  to  the  pseudo-metallic 
lustre  of  certain  minerals,  as  glance  coral,  &c. 

Gland.  Glandu^la  ;  from  glans,  an  acorn. 
In  Anatomy,  an  organ  destined  for  the  secre- 
tion or  alteration  of  some  peculiar  fluid.  It  is 
composed  of  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  absorb- 
ents, and  may  consist  of  a  folliculus,  or  small 
bag,  at  the  termination  of  a  duct ;  la£una,  or 
sac,  opening  into  the  passage ;  crypta,  as  in  the 
large  intestines  and  kidneys,  or  acinus,  which 
is  a  round  body  not  regularly  invested  with  a 
membrane,  as  is  seen  in  the  structure  of  the 
liver,  which  is  principally  made  up  of  acini. 
Glands  are  divided  into  simple,  compound,  con- 
globate, and  conglomerate.  A  simple  gland  is 
a  small  hollow  follicle,  with  an  excretory 
duct.  The  mucous  glands  of  the  tongue,  fauces, 
nose,  intestines,  urinary  bladder,  and  the  sebace- 
ous glands  of  the  ear,  &c.,  belong  to  this  class. 
A  compound  gland  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  simple  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which 
unite  in  one  common  duct.  A  conglobate  is  a 
gland  into  which  lymphatic  vessels  enter  and 
go  out.  The  mesenteric  and  lumbar  glands 
are  of  this  description.  A  conglomerated 
gland  is  formed  of  many  simple  glands,  and 
the  excretory  ducts  of  which  open  into  one 
common  duct,  as  the  salivary  and  pancreatic 
glands. 

Gland,  Salivary.    See  Salivary  Glands. 

Gland^ers.     See  Equina. 

Gland'iform.  Having  the  form  or  tex- 
ture of  a  gland. 

Gland'iunx.     A  kernel  in  the  flesh. 

Gland^ula.     A  little  gland. 

Glandula  Barthelinia^na.  The  sublingual 
gland. 

Glandula  Basila^ris.     The  pituitary  gland. 

Glandula  Innomina^ta  Cale^ni.  The  lachry- 
mal gland. 

Glandula  PineaHis.     The  pineal  gland. 

Glandula  Rivinia^na.     The  sublingual  gland. 

Glandula  Saliva'lis  Abdom^inis.  The  pan- 
creas. 

Glandula  Thyreoide'a.     The  thyroid  gland. 

Gland-'ulse  Articula^res.  The  synov- 
ial glands. 

Glandules  Brunneri.     Brunner's  glands. 

Glandulce  Cervi^cis  U^teri.     Naboth's  glands. 

Glandules  Du'ras  Ma'iris.     See  Glandule 
Pacchioni. 
18 


GlandulcB  Intestinal les.     Peyer's  glands. 

Glandules  Myrtiior'mes.  Carunculae  myrti- 
formes. 

Glandules  Odoriferce.  A  number  of  very 
small  glands  around  the  corona  of  the  penis 
and  clitoris.  They  are  also  called  Tyson's  glands. 

Glandules  Pacchio^ni.  A  number  of  small, 
round,  whitish  granulations,  clustered  along 
the  margin  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  of  the 
hemispheres,  between  the  dura  mater.  In  in- 
fancy they  do  not  exist. 

GlandulcB  Plexifor'mis.    Peyer's  glands. 

Glandules  Seba^cees  Ciliares.  The  meibo- 
mian glands. 

Glandules  Vascu looses.  Conglomerate 
glands. 

Gland^ular.  Glandulosus.  Glandulous. 
Having  the  form,  structure,  function,  or  ap- 
pearance of  glands. 

Glans.     A  gland.     Also,  an  acorn. 

Glans  Clitor^idis.  The  extremity  of  the 
clitoris. 

Glans  Pe'nis.     The  extremity  of  the  penis. 

Glare^a.     Gravel. 

Glass.  Vit'rum.  A  compound  of  silica 
and  potassa,  soda  or  lime.  In  Chemistry,  a 
substance  or  mixture,  earthy,  saline,  or  me- 
tallic, brought  by  fusion  into  the  state  of  a 
hard,  brittle,  transparent  mass,  as  the  glass  of 
antimony,  &c. 

Glass  of  Antimony.  Antimo^nii  vit'rum. 
Vitrified  antimony. 

Glass,  Sol^uble.  Liquid  Silex.  Is  formed 
by  combining  potash  or  soda  with  silicic  acid 
or  silica.  It  presents  the  usual  vitreous  as- 
pect, but  is  easily  dissolved  in  water.  It  is 
used  as  a  paint  for  paper,  cloth,  wood,  etc.,  to 
prevent  or  retard  their  inflammability.  Also 
used  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  rubber 
during  vulcanization,  and  to  repair  broken 
plaster  casts.  There  are  four  kinds  of  soluble 
glass.  1.  The  silicate  of  soda.  2.  Silicate  of 
potassa.  3.  Silicate  of  soda  and  potassa.  4. 
Soluble  glass  for  fixing  colors,  a  combination 
mainly  with  silicate ;  saturated  double  silicate. 

Glass^wort.  The  popular  name  of  some 
species  of  Salicornia,  a  plant  that  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  soda,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass. 

Glau^ber's  Salt^  Sulphate  of  soda; 
which  see. 

Glauce^do.     See  Glaucoma. 

Glauci''na.  A  term  applied  in  Pathology 
to  cow-pox,  from  the  grajyish-blue  tint  of  the 
vesicles. 
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Glail''colite.  From  ylavKOQ,  blue.  A 
mineral  of  a  bluish-green  color ;  a  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime. 

■  GlailCO^Ilia.  From  y'Aavioc,  sea-green. 
Dimness  of  vision  from  opacity  of  the  vitreous 
humor;  also  cataract.  Odontalgia  has  given 
rise  to  this  affection  of  the  eye. 

GlaviCO'sis.     Glaucoma. 

Glau^COUS.  Glau^cos.  Of  a  bluish- 
green  or  light-gray  color. 

Gle^clion.  Mentha  pulegium.  Penny- 
royal. 

Gleclioni^tis.  Wine  impregnated  with 
pennyroyal. 

Gledit^scliine.    See  Stenocarpine. 

Gleet.  A  mucous  discharge  from  the 
urethra,  sometimes  the  sequela  of  gonorrhoea. 

Gle^lie.  Tatji'?^.  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Also,  a  shallow  cavity  in  a  bone  for  receiving 
the  articular  extremity  of  another  bone. 

Glenoid.^.  Olene;  from  yMvtj,  pupil, 
and  eidog,  resemblance.  A  shallow  articular 
cavity  in  a  bone,  as  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula,  and  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Glenoid  Ligament.  A  fibro-cartilaginous  ring 
which  surrounds  and  increases  the  depth  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  foi'med,  ap- 
parently, by  the  expansion  of  the  long  head 
of  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti  muscle. 

Gli^acline.  From  y/.cn,  glue.  Vegetable 
albumen.    One  of  the  constituents  of  gluten. 

Glisclirocll^olos.  From  yTnaxpoc,  vis- 
cid, and  x^M,  bile.  Bilious,  viscid  excre- 
ment. 

Glisoniar^go.    Chalk. 

Glisson's  Capsule.  The  fibrous  enve- 
lope of  the  liver.     See  Capsule  op  Glisson. 

Glo^bate.  Globa^tus.  Spherical,  sphe- 
roidal, globe-like. 

Globe''.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy  to 
the  eyeball,  from  its  globular  shape. 

Glo^biii.  From  globus,  a  globe.  A  na- 
tive proteid  of  the  globulin  series,  a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  haemoglobin. 

Globose^.     Gloho'sus.    Bound;  globular. 

Glob^ular.  Globus,  a  globe.  Like  a 
globe. 

Globular  Dentine.  Dentine  first  deposited  in 
the  matrix  in  the  form  of  isolated  globules, 
which  increase  in  size,  and  ultimately  coa- 
lesce, their  outlines  becoming  obliterated  by 
the  deposition  of  calcareous  salts  in  their  in- 
terstices. 

Glob'ule.  Globulus.  A  minute  sphere 
or  globe. 


Globules  in  Pulp.  Globular  masses 
of  dentine  within  the  substance  of  the  dental 
pulp. 

Globules,  Red,  of  the  Blood.  Blood  corpus- 
cles. Blood  disks.  Small  globular  bodies 
observed  in  the  blood  when  examined  with  a 
microscope.  Chemically,  they  consist  of 
hsematin  and  globulin.  Their  average  long 
diameter  is  about  g-uV?  P^^t  of  an  inch.  The 
blood  also  contains  white  or  pale  globules, 
thought  to  be  lymph  and  chyle  corpuscles,  in 
process  of  development  into  red  corpuscles. 
They  are  circular  in  mammalia  and  elliptical 
in  birds  and  reptiles. 

Glob^'ulin.  A  peculiar  albuminous  prin- 
ciple mixed  with  hsematin  in  the  red  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood.  It  is  found  pure  only  in  the 
crystalline  lens. 

Glo^bvis.     A  globe  or  ball. 

Globus  Hyster'icus.  A  sensation  experi- 
enced by  hysterical  persons,  as  if  a  round 
body  were  rising  from  the  abdomen  to  the 
larynx. 

Globus  Major  Epidid'ymis.  The  upper  end  of 
the  epididymis,  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
lower. 

Globus  Martia'lis.     Potassio-tartrate  of  iron. 

Globus  Minor  Epidid'ymis.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  epididymis. 

Globus  Uteri'nus.  The  round  ball  of  the 
uterus  after  delivery  is  so  termed,  as  it  may  be 
felt  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

Gloomier.     A  conglomerated  gland. 

Gloin'erate.  Gbmera'tus.  In  Anatomy, 
a  gland  having  no  cavity,  but  furnished  with 
an  excretory  duct,  as  the  lachrymal  and  mam- 
mary glands ;  descriptive  of  a  gland  consisting 
of  vessels  so  congregated  together  as  to  form  a 
great  surface  of  tissue  in  a  small  space. 

Glo^noin.     Nitroglycei-in  ;  which  see. 

Glos^sa.  From  y'/Muaa,  and  yT^ioTTa,  the 
tongue.     The  tongue. 

Glos^sag'ra.  From  yluoaa,  the  tongue, 
and  aypa,  a  seizure.  Severe  pain  of  the 
tongue. 

Gloss^al.  From  yluaaa,  tongue.  Per- 
taining to  the  tongue. 

GlossaFg-ia.     Glossagra. 

Glossan^thrax.  From  y'k(oaaa,  the 
tongue,  and  av&pa^,  a  carbuncle.  A  carbuncle 
of  the  tongue. 

Glossian^US.     The  lingual  muscle. 

Glossi^tis.  From  y?iuaaa,  the  tongue, 
anditis,  a  termination  signifying  inflammation. 
Inflammation  of  the  tongue. 
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Glossocat^ocllOS.  From  ■yTiuana,  the 
tongue,  and  narexu,  I  arrest.  An  instrument 
for  depressing  the  tongue. 

Glossoce^le.     From  yluaaa,  the  tongue, 
and  KV^^v,  a  tumor.     Protrusion  of  the  tongue. 
Glossoc^oma.      Eetraction    of   the 
tongue. 

Glossoepig'lot^tic.  Belonging  to  the 
tongue  and  epiglottis. 

Glossog-^rapliy.  GlossograpVia ;  from 
■yTiuaaa,  the  tongue,  and  ypn<pJ/,  a  description. 
A  description  of  the  tongue. 

Glossoi^des.  T/Joaao.,  and  etdnc^  a  form. 
Eesembling  the  tongue. 

Glossology.  GLossoWgia  ;  from  yAwo-aa, 
the  tongue,  and  /lojor,  a  treatise.  A  treatise 
on  the  tongue.  The  term,  however,  is  usually 
used  to  designate  a  vocabulary,  or  dictionary, 
explanatory  of  obscure,  antiquated,  or  local 
words. 

GlossoFysis.  Glossople' gia  ;  from  //Iwcrcraj 
the  tongue,  and  'kvaiq^  solution.  Paralysis  of 
the  tongue. 

Glossomanti^a.  From  y?M(7aa,  the 
tongue,  and  fzavreta,  divination.  Prognosis 
from  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the 
tongue. 

GI0SS011''CUS.  From  y?Maaa,  the  tongue, 
and  oyKog^  a  tumor.  A  swelling  of,  or  tumor 
on,  the  tongue. 

Glossopliarynge^al  Nerves.  The 
eighth  pair  of  cranial  nerves. 

Glossopkaryng-e^iis.  Belonging  to  the 
tongue  and  pharynx,  as  the  glossopharyngeal 
nerves  and  muscles. 

Glossople^gia.    See  Glossolysis. 
GloSSOrra^pllia.       r?Maaa,    and  pac^r},  a 
suture.     The  sutm-e  or  sewing  up  of  a  wound 
of  the  tongue, 

GloSSOSCO^pia.  r?Maaa,  and  a/coTrew, 
to  examine.  Examination  of  the  tongue  as  a 
principal  means  of  diagnosis,  glossoscopy. 

GloSSOStei*e''siS.    r^wcraa,  and  CTT-e/jeo),  to 

deprive.    Excision  or  extirpation  of  the  tongue. 

Glossot'oiliy.   Glossotom^ ia ;  from  y'Aojaaa, 

the  tongue,  and  re/xveiv,  to  cut.     Excision,  or 

dissection  of  the  tongue. 

Glot^ta.  Glos^sa.  Tongue. 
Glot^tis.  From  y/ioiTTo,  the  tongue.  A 
triangular  opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
larynx,  bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  chordae 
vocales  and  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  behind 
by  the  arytenoideus  muscle. 

Glu^cic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  alkalies  on  sugar. 


Gluci'na.  From  y?iVKvr^  sweet.  An  earth 
found  in  the  emerald,  beryl  and  enclose. 

Glucin'iuill.  The  metallic  base  of  the 
earth  glucina. 

Glu^COSe.  From  jTiVKvr^  sweet.  Grape 
sugar.  Diabetic  or  starch  sugar.  The  sugar 
found  in  acid  fruits  and  plants. 

Glll^COSide.  From  glucose,  sweet,  and 
eidog,  resemblance.  A  number  of  compounds 
that  may  be  resolved  by  the  presence  of  acids 
into  glucose  and  another  principle. 

Glu'COSine.     Ptomaine  bases  formed  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  glucose. 
Gliicosu^i'ia.     See  Diabetes. 
Glue.     Inspissated  jelly  from  the  parings 
of  hides,  hoofs,  etc.     Impure  gelatine. 
Glu^taeus.     See  Gluteus. 
Glutc'al.     Belonging  to  the  buttocks. 
Gluteal  Ar'iery.     A  continuation  of  the  pos- 
terior internal  iliac  artery. 

Gluteal  Nerve.  A  branch  of  the  lumbo- 
sacral nerve. 

Glu''ten.  A  peculiar  viscid  substance 
found  in  wheat  and  other  grains,  possessing 
glutinous  and  nutritive  properties.  It  resem- 
bles albumen. 

Glute^us.  From  ylovrog,  the  buttocks. 
A  name  given  to  muscles,  arteries,  etc.,  of  the 
buttocks. 

Gluteus  Max'imus.  A  thick,  fleshy  muscle 
of  a  quadrangular  shape,  forming  the  convex- 
ity of  the  buttocks. 

Gluteus  Me'dius.  A  thick,  dense  muscle 
situated  in  front  and  partly  beneath  the  glu- 
teus maximus. 

Gluteus  Min^jmus.  A  radiated  muscle  situ- 
ated beneath  the  gluteus  medius. 

Glu^tia.  The  buttocks,  or  nates.  Also, 
the  corpora  quadrigemini. 

Glu^tin.  A  variety  of  gelatin  obtained 
from  bone  and  skin. 

Glu^tinous.  Glvdino'sos.  Adhesive ; 
sticky. 

Gluti'^tis.  VkovTog,  the  buttock.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  buttocks,  or  of  the  glutsei  mus- 
cles. 

Gllit^toil.     One  who  eats  to  excess. 
Glut^tony.     Boulimia.     Excessive  appe- 
tite. 

Glu^tus.     The  buttock 
Glycas^nia.      From    yAVKvg,    sweet.      A 
sweet  medicated  wine. 

Glycerb^orate  of  Sodium.  A  power- 
ful antiseptic,  obtained  from  borate  of  sodium 
and  glycerine- 
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Glycer^oborate   of  Calcium.      A 

powerful  antiseptic,  obtained  from  borate  of 
calcium  and  glycerine. 

G-ly^'cerin.  Gly^cerine.  A  sweet  sub- 
stance obtained  from  fats  and  fixed  oils,  re- 
sulting from  a  modification  of  oxide  of  gly- 
ceryl. Alterative,  demulcent,  nutrient  and 
emollient. 

In  Dental  Practice,  glycerine  is  used  as  a 
solvent  of  other  remedies  and  as  an  emollient 
in  alveolar  abscess,  diseases  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, etc.  Combined  with  iodine,  carbolic 
acid,  etc.,  very  valuable  preparations  are  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  chronic  affections 
of  the  mouth  and  teeth.  For  dental  applica- 
tion, see  Gorgas'  Dental  Medicine. 

Gly^cerite  or  Glyceri'tiim.  A  gly- 
cerite,  or  mixture  of  medicinal  substances  with 
glycerine. 

Glyc'erole  of  Thy^mol.  Glycerine 
combined  with  thymol ;  employed  in  Dental 
Practice  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
dental  pulp  and  alveolar  abscess,  and  as  an 
antiseptic  generally.  See  Thymol.  For  den- 
tal uses  see  Gorgad  Dental  Medicine. 

Glyc^eryl.  Glycerule.  A  hypothetical 
radical  of  glycerine. 

Gly^cine.  Glycocol.  Sugar  of  Gelatine. 
A  sweet  substance  obtained  from  gelatine  by 
boiling  it  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  caustic 
potash. 

GlycocllO^lic  Acid.  Cholic  acid  con- 
jugated with  glycine. 

Gly^COgen.  A  white  amorphous  powder 
known  as  animal  starch.  Occurs  in  the  blood 
and  liver.     Changed  by  ferments  into  glucose. 

Glycyrrhl^za.  From  >Av/fvc,  sweet,  and 
/o«Ca,  a  root.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Fabacece.     Liquorice. 

Glyeyrrhiza  Glab^ra.  The  officinal  liquorice. 
The  root  and  exti-act  are  demulcent,  emollient 
and  nutritive,  and  are  used  in  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  mucous  membranes,  especially 
of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Glycyrrlli^zine.  The  sugar  of  liquorice. 

Glys^ter.     An  enema. 

Gnatlii^dia.  From  yvadoc,  a  jaw.  A 
term  in  Ornithology,  applied  to  the  rami  of  the 
lower  jaw  which  ai-e  joined  to  the  ci-anium 
behind,  and  meet  in  front  at  a  greater  or  less 
angle. 

Giiathi^tis.  From  yvadoc,  the  cheek, 
the  jaw.  Inflammation  of  the  cheek  or  upper 
jaw. 

Gnathoplas^ty.     Operation  for  repair- 


ing any  deficiency  of  the  cheek  by  appropri- 
ating a  sufficient  portion  of  the  soft  parts  con- 
tiguous. 

Gliatlioplc'g'ia.  From  jva-doc,  and 
''^^-vyv,  a  stroke.     Paralysis  of  the  cheek. 

Gnathorrliag-^ia.  From  yva-doc,  and 
pr/yvvfii,  to  burst  forth.  Hemorrhage  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  cheek. 

GnathospaS''inuS.  From  yvm'ior,  and 
mraa/Mc,  a  spasm.  A  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Guathotlie-'ca.  From  yvadoc,  and  Otjktj^ 
a  sheath.  In  Ornithology,  the  horny  integu- 
ment of  the  beak. 

Goad^by's  Solu^'tion.  A  preparation 
for  preserving  animal  substances,  made  of  bay 
salt,  corrosive  sublimate  or  ai-senious  acid  and 
water. 

Goitre.     Bronchocele ;  which  see. 

Gold.  Aurum.  Atomic  weight,  196.2. 
Symbol,  Au.  The  most  valuable  of  metals, 
found  either  in  its  native  state  or  combined 
with  silver,  copper  or  iron.  It  is  of  a  yellow 
color,  very  brilliant  and  possessed  of  great 
density,  ductility  and  malleability. 

In  Therapeutics  various  preparations  of  it 
are  used,  and  in  Dental  Surgery  it  is  very  ex- 
tensively employed,  both  for  filling  teeth  and 
in  the  construction  of  dental  substitutes  and 
artificial  palates  and  obturators.  With  the 
exception  of  platina  and  aluminum,  it  is  the 
only  metal  that  can  be  placed  in  the  mouth 
with  impunity.  When  used  for  filling  teeth, 
it  should  be  pure ;  but  for  other  dental  pur- 
poses, it  should  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
alloy. 

Gold,  Alloying  of.  Gold  in  an  unalloyed  or 
pure  state,  is  too  soft  to  serve  as  a  basis  or 
support  for  artificial  teeth,  and,  consequently, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  combine  with 
it  some  other  metal  or  metals  to  increase  its 
hardness  and  elasticity.  Silver  and  copper  are 
the  alloys  most  frequently  employed.  The 
following  standards  of  fineness  may  be  regarded 
as  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  for  gold  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  artificial  teeth : 

Plate  for  the  upper  jaw,  twenty  carats;  for 
the  lower,  twenty-one,  and  for  clasps  and  wire 
for  spii-al  springs,  eighteen.  In  reducing  per- 
fectly pui'e,  or  twenty-four  carat  gold,  to  these 
standards,  the  following  are  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  alloy  to  be  employed : 

1.  For  twenty  carat  gold,  take  20  dwts.  pure 
gold,  3  dwts.  fine  copper,  and  1  dwt.  silver. 

2.  For  twenty- one  carat  gold,  take  21  dwts. 
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pure  gold,  2  dwts.  fine  copper,  and  1  d\vt. 
silver. 

3.  For  eighteen  carat  gold,  take  18  dwts. 
pure  gold,  5  dwts.  best  copper,  and  1  dwt. 
silver. 

The  gold  should  be  first  melted  in  a  clean 
crucible,  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed, and  as  soon  as  it  has  become  thor- 
oughly fused,  the  silver  and  then  the  copper 
should  be  thrown  in,  with  two  or  three  small 
lumps  of  borax.  After  keeping  the  whole  in 
a  fused  state  for  some  five  or  ten  minutes,  it 
may  be  poured  into  an  ingot  mould  of  the 
proper  size,  previously  warmed  and  thoroughly 
oiled.  If  the  gold  cracks  during  the  process 
of  hammering  or  rolling,  it  should  be  again 
melted,  and  a  few  small  pieces  of  borax,  with 
a  little  mui'iate  of  ammonia,  thrown  in.  In 
five  or  ten  minutes  it  may  be  again  cast  into 
an  ingot. 

When  scraps  and  filings  are  to  be  converted 
into  plate,  they  should  first  be  refined  and 
afterwards  properly  alloyed.  This  may  also 
be  necessary  with  all  gold  the  quality  or  fine- 
ness of  which  is  not  known ;  but  with  na- 
tional coins,  having  a  known  fixed  standard, 
this  will  not  be  necessary,  unless  they  are 
below  twenty-one  or  twenty  carats. 

Gold,  Annealing  of.  The  softening  of  gold 
by  means  of  heat,  to  reduce  the  hardness 
caused  by  the  mechanical  forces  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected  in  its  manufacture.  When 
swaging  a  gold  plate,  it  is  necessary  to  fre- 
quently anneal  or  soften  the  gold,  as  the  ham- 
mering renders  it  hard  and  unyielding.  In 
the  case  of  a  gold  plate,  this  is  readily  done 
by  means  of  the  blow-pipe,  the  plate  being 
held  on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  in  contact  with 
the  alcohol  flame,  until  it  is  heated  to  a 
cherry-red  color,  when  it  can  be  plunged  in 
water  to  cool  it.  The  annealing  of  gold  for 
filling  teeth  can  be  performed  by  rapidly  pass- 
ing it  through  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  until 
all  foreign  matters  are  driven  from  it,  or  by 
placing  a  sheet  upon  a  wire  grating,  and  hold- 
ing it  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  Some 
use  a  thin  plate  of  platina  or  mica,  upon  which 
the  gold  is  placed,  and  the  plate  heated ;  others 
place  the  gold  sheet  directly  upon  a  charcoal 
fire.  Another  process  is  to  boil  the  sheet  of 
foil  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and 
after  carefully  washing  off  the  acid,  to  dry  it 
by  means  of  heat.     See  Annealing. 

Cold,  Chloride  of.  Terchloride.  This  form 
of  gold  is  obtained  by  dissolving  pure  gold  in 


three  times  its  weight  of  muriatic  acid,  with 
the  aid  of  moderate  heat.  The  solution  is 
evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat  nearly  to  dryness, 
being  at  the  same  time  well  stirred  with  a 
glass  rod.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline 
mass  of  a  deep  red  color.  Its  solution  has  a  fine 
yellow  tint.  Being  deliquescent,  it  must  be 
kept  in  ground-stoppered  bottles.  It  is  a  vir- 
ulent poison,  even  more  active  than  corrosive 
sublimate.  It  has  been  used  as  a  caustic.  It 
has  been  used  in  dentistry  for  the  treatment  of 
sensitive  dentine,  in  the  form  of  an  ethereal 
solution. 

Gold,  Cohesive  Shred.  A  preparation  of 
gold  for  filling  teeth,  invented  by  E.  Lamm. 
This  form  of  gold  is  similar  in  some  respects 
to  crystal  or  sponge  gold.  The  following  di- 
rections are  given  for  using  shred  gold :  "  Sep- 
arate the  gold  with  a  small  excavator,  or,  more 
properly,  a  fork  and  hook  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, into  pieces  suitable  to  the  size  of  the 
cavity  to  be  filled ;  half  or  two-thirds  the  size 
of  the  cavity.  Should  there  be  any  tendency 
to  crumble,  pass  it  through  a  spirit  flame  and 
bring  it  to  a  moderate  red  heat,  or  anneal  in  a 
metallic  or  porcelain  vessel,  over  a  spirit  lamp, 
as  may  be  prefen-ed.  The  observance  of  this  rule 
will  insure  perfect  cohesion  and  freedom  from 
crumbling.  Ordinarily,  the  heating  process  is 
not  requisite.  Either  hand  pressure  or  mallet 
pluggers  may  be  successfully  used,  provided 
the  points  are  not  too  small  or  deeply  serrated. 
Instruments  best  suited  to  this  preparation 
should  be  tolerably  blunt,  with  shallow  serra- 
tions, resembling  somewhat  the  ordinary  hand- 
pressure  condensers.  Care  should  be  observed 
in  handling  the  gold  not  to  compress  the  fibre." 

Gold  Crowns.  Portions  of  the  natural  crowns 
of  teeth  capped  with  gold,  thereby  restoring 
the  contour.  Gold  crowns  are  also  constructed 
on  the  roots  of  teeth  by  building  up  cohesive 
gold,  or  caps  fitting  the  necks  of  such  roots 
and  secured  by  oxyphosphate  cement,  a  pin 
or  pivot  or  screw  fixed  in  the  root-canal  giving 
additional  stability. 

Gold  Crowns,  Partial.  Caps  of  gold  plate 
employed  for  the  protection  of  plastic  fillings 
in  large  cavities,  and  for  the  restoration  of 
contour,  when,  for  any  cause,  a  solid  metallic 
filling  cannot  be  inserted.  Such  caps  are 
secured  by  the  oxyphosphate  filling. 

Gold  and  Porcelain  Crowns.  An  artificial 
crown  attached  to  the  natural  root  of  a  tooth, 
the  exposed  portion  of  which  consists  of  a  por- 
celain facing,  backed  with  gold,  and  to  which 
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is  attached  the  pivot,  inserted  into  the  root- 
canal  by  means  of  oxyphosphate  or  other 
cement. 

Gold  and  Porcelain  Partial  Crowns.  One 
form  consists  of  a  cross-pin  plate  tooth  ground 
down  to  a  size  and  shape  that  will  properly 
restore  the  lost  part  of  the  crown  of  a  natural 
tooth  and  form  an  accurate  joint  with  the 
labial  edge,  the  cap  being  backed  with  gold 
and  soldered  to  a  post  or  pivot  of  platinum 
connected  with  a  thin  platinum  cap,  which,  in 
the  form  of  a  disk,  covers  the  exposed  surface 
of  the  root.  The  partial  crown  is  secured  in 
position  with  oxyphosphate  of  zinc.  (See 
Littig's  and  Land's  Methods.) 

Gold,  Crystal  or  Sponge.  See  CrystaI;  Gold. 

Gold,  Crystallized  and  Sponge.  Preparations 
of  gold  bearing  these  titles  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  dental  profession, 
and  have  been  pretty  extensively  used.  They 
weld  well,  and  are  especially  adapted  to  fill- 
ings in  crown  cavities  in  the  lower  jaw. 

The  crystallized  gold  is  usually  obtained  in 
flat  masses  of  a  porous  texture,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  or  yellow  tint,  with  here  and  there  a 
golden  lustre.  Some  of  the  specimens  have  a 
brilliant  golden  hue.  All  of  these,  when  ex- 
amined with  a  lens,  will  be  found  to  be  made 
up  of  a  mass  of  confused  crystals  of  the  pre- 
cious metal.    See  Crystal,  Gold. 

Sponge  gold  is  commonly  found  in  small, 
reddish-brown  masses,  destitute  of  the  lustre 
which  we  occasionally  see  in  the  crystallized 
variety.  It  is  prepared  very  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other.  Some  have  made  it 
from  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  by  dissolving 
out  the  latter  metal  with  nitric  acid  and  heat- 
ing the  sponge  to  redness.  This  method  is 
objectionable,  because  some  silver  is  always 
retained.  It  is  better  procured  by  igniting 
the  terchloride. 

Gold  Foil,  Cohesive.  That  condition  of  gold 
foil  in  which  the  leaves  unite  readily  and 
firmly  together ;  a  property  of  cohesion.  To 
Dr.  Kobert  Arthur,  of  Baltimore,  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  fii-st  directed  the  attention  of 
the  dental  profession  to  this  form  of  gold  foil, 
and  to  the  manner  of  working  it.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  the  first  gold  introduced  into  the 
cavity  should  be  firmly  fixed,  in  order  that  it 
should  act  as  a  base  for  the  bulk  to  be  built 
upon  it.  See  Gold  Foil,  Dentist's  ;  also. 
Cohesive  Foil. 

Gold  Foil,  Dentist's.  Aurum  foUatum.  Gold 
leaf.    Gold  foil,  as  used  by  dentists  for  filling 


teeth,  is  gold  hammered  into  a  thin  leaf,  but 
finer  in  quality  and  of  much  greater  thicknesrs 
than  the  article  ordinarily  known  as  gold  leaf. 

The  art  of  preparing  gold  foil  is  an  exceed- 
ingly nice  and  difficult  one,  and  has  attained 
greater  perfection  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country,  as  one  evidence  of  which 
we  may  mention  that  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent European  practitioners  procure  their  sup- 
plies from  this  country. 

Gold,  as  at  present  supplied  to  the  dentist, 
is  divided  into  soft  or  plain  gold  foil,  and  ad- 
hesive gold  foil,  the  appreciable  difference 
between  them  being  that  the  latter  possesses 
the  quality  of  adhering  or  welding  together 
with  much  less  pressure,  when  freshly  pre- 
pared, than  the  former. 

The  thickness  of  the  individual  sheet  or  leaf 
is,  or  should  be,  indicated  by  the  expression  of 
the  weight  in  grains  of  each  sheet.  Thus,  a 
sheet  of  No.  4  should  weigh  four  grains,  No. 

5,  five  grains,  and  so  on.  Consequently,  a  troy 
ounce  of  No.  4  contains  120  sheets,  while  the 
same  weight  of  No.  6  will  contain  only  80 
sheets.     The  numbers  most  in  use  are  2,  4,  5, 

6,  10,  20,  30,  60,  120  and  240,  the  latter  num- 
bers being  seldom  employed,  and  mostly  for 
completing  the  surfaces  of  fillings. 

When  properly  prepared,  gold  foil  is  made 
from  absolutely  pure  gold,  and  particular  at- 
tention given  to  the  annealing  process  by  the 
manufacturer ;  this  latter  is  of  as  much  vital 
importance  as  the  former.  There  are  various 
methods  of  freeing  gold  from  foreign  matter 
or  alloy,  for  a  general  account  of  whicli  see 
Refining  of  Gold,  but  the  most  effectual 
and  certain  method  by  which  gold  can  be 
made  absolutely  pure  is  by  dissolving  in  aqua 
regia  (royal  water)  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids  in  proportion  of  one  part  of 
the  former  to  four  of  the  latter. 

The  bullion  to  be  refined  (composed,  say  of 
gold,  silver  and  copper),  previously  prepared 
by  graining  or  passing  thi-ough  the  rolls,  is 
put  into  a  glass  matrass,  and  a  suitable  quan- 
tity of  the  aqua  regia  poured  on  it  and  then 
submitted  to  heat  in  a  water  or  sand-bath. 
The  gold  and  the  copper  are  dissolved  and  re- 
main in  solution,  while  the  silver  is  precipi- 
tated to  the  bottom  of  the  matrass  as  a  chlo- 
ride in  a  grayish-white  powder. 

The  solution  must  be  carefully  decanted  from 
the  chloride  into  a  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  after  a  short 
interval,  the  gold  will  be  found  precipitated  in 
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the  form  of  a  reddish-brown  powder.  This 
precipitate  must  be  well  digested  in  muriatic 
acid,  then  in  boiling  water,  and,  after  drying, 
may  be  melted  with  a  little  borax.  The  whole 
operation  is  a  very  delicate  one,  requiring 
considerable  experience  and  the  exercise  of 
great  patience,  care  and  attention  to  insure 
success.  The  gold  is  cast  into  ingots  about 
one  inch  wide,  and  portions  of  it  (varying  in 
weight  according  to  the  number  intended  to 
be  made)  are  cut  off  and  pressed  between  fine 
steel  rolls  until  the  proper  thickness  is  reached, 
which  for  No.  4  is  when  a  piece  of  the  ribbon 
one  inch  square  will  weigh  about  five  grains. 
Two  hundred  of  these  inch-square  pieces  of 
gold  are  filled  into  the  centre  of  a  four-inch 
square  packet,  composed  of  pieces  of  vellum 
or  of  a  peculiar  paper,  a  square  of  the  gold 
and  a  piece  of  the  vellum  or  paper  alternat- 
ing all  the  way  through.  The  packet,  which 
is  technically  called  a  "  cutch,"  is  then  tightly 
incased  on  all  sides  by  strong  parchment  cas- 
ings, and  is  ready  for  beating.  The  hammers 
used  weigh  from  12  to  16  pounds,  and  are 
wielded  with  one  hand,  the  other  being  em- 
ployed in  regularly  turning  the  cutch  around 
and  over,  so  as  to  bring  every  part  of  it  equally 
under  the  hammer. 

The  beating  is  commenced  upon  the  centre 
of  the  cutoh,  where  the  squares  of  gold  are 
piled,  but  as  the  squares  enlarge  by  the  force 
of  the  blows,  the  direction  of  the  hammering 
is  moved  outward  apace,  the  skill  of  the  work- 
man being  proved  by  his  ability  to  keep  the 
enlarging  gold  "in  the  cutch  as  nearly  square 
as  when  started.  The  beating  is  continued 
until  the  edges  of  the  gold  are  driven  out  be- 
yond the  edges  of  the  cutch,  when  it  is  care- 
fully scraped  off  and  weighed  from  time  to 
time,  until  the  proper  quantity  has  been  taken 
off.  The  sheets  of  foil  are  then  laid  out  from 
the  cutch,  the  rough  edges  trimmed  smooth 
and  even,' and  they  are  ready  for  the  process 
of  softening  or  annealing.  This  is  an  import- 
ant process,  and  each  manufacturer  has  his 
own  method  of  doing  it,  the  details  of  which 
are  seldom  made  known.  The  general  prin- 
ciple is,  that  by  exposure  to  heat  the  soft,  kid- 
like quality  of  absolutely  pure  gold  may  be 
restored  to  sheets  of  foil  that  have  been  ren- 
dered hard,  harsh  and  unyielding  by  the  ham- 
mering they  have  been  subjected  to.  After 
annealing,  the  foil  is  placed  in  books  prepara- 
tory to  exposure  for  sale.  See  Gold,  An- 
nealing OF. 


The  vellum  books  formerly  made  use  of  for 
tools  were  the  relics  of  centuries  gone  by,  many 
of  them  beautifully  illuminated,  and  the  differ- 
ent colors  remaining  as  bright  as  when  first 
put  on.  Some  of  them  must  have  required  the 
greater  part  of  an  ordinary  lifetime  for  their 
completion,  and  after  having  performed  their 
part  in  the  world  as  literary  productions,  were 
made  to  perform  a  very  different  part,  one 
never  contemplated  by  their  authors,  namely, 
that  of  forming  an  indispensable  tool  for  the 
manufacture  of  dentists  gold  foil. 

Gold  Leaf  Electrometer.  An  instrument  for 
detecting  the  presence  of  electricity  by  the 
divergence  of  two  slips  of  gold  leaf. 

Gold,  Peroxide  of.  Dissolve  gold  foil  or  pure 
gold  in  aqua  regia,  composed  of  onfe  part  muri- 
atic acid,  and  two  parts  of  nitric  acid,  precipi- 
tate the  solution  with  ammonia,  being  careful 
not  to  add  too  much  ammoniaj  then  pour  off 
the  acid  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  warm 
water  several  times,  or  until  there  is  no  acid 
left,  then  dry  it  over  a  gentle  fire. 

A  decidedly  better  method  is  to  precipitate 
with  oxide  of  zinc  or  magnesia,  and  then  to 
wash  the  precipitate  with  water,  and  to  digest 
it  with  nitric  acid.  This  oxide  is  yellow  when 
hydrated,  and  black  when  anhydrous.  It  is 
easily  reduced  by  heat,  and  even  by  light. 

Gold  Plate,  Manner  of  Making  it.  This  being 
an  article  used  in  the  construction  of  dental 
substitutes,  the  author  will  here  describe  the 
manner  of  making  it. 

The  gold,  after  being  melted  in  a  clean  cru- 
cible, rubbed  on  the  inside  with  borax  (sub- 
borate  of  soda),  is  poured  into  an  ingot-mould 
of  the  p(roper  length,  width,  and  thickness,  and 
after  it  is  cooled,  is  reduced  by  hammering  on 
an  anvil,  to  the  thickness  of  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch.  It  is  now  annealed  by  placing  it 
in  a  charcoal  fire,  or  furnace,  and  heated  until 
every  part  becomes  red.  It  may  be  necessary, 
during  the  operation  of  hammering,  to  subject 
it  several  times  ta  this  process,  to  prevent  thie 
gold  from  cracking,  and  if,  notwithstanding 
this  precaution,  it  still  cracks,  it  should  be  re- 
melted,  and  a  little  muriate  of  ammonia  thrown 
on  it  in  the  crucible  while  in  a  fused  state.  It 
may  then  be  recast  into  an  ingot  and  the  ham- 
mering proceeded  with  as  before. 

When  it  is  reduced  to  the  thickness  above 
mentioned,  it  should  be  annealed  and  then 
placed  between  the  rollers  of  a  rolling-mill,  so 
adjusted  as  to  be  the  same  distance  apart  at 
both  ends,  and  not  so  near  to  each  other  as  to 
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require  a  veiy  great  efTort  to  force  the  gold 
between  them.  The  rollers  should  be  brought 
a  little  nearer  to  each  other  every  time  the 
plate  is  passed  between  them,  until  the  gold  is 
made  sufficiently  thin. 

Gold  Plate.     For  dental  uses  may  be  made 
by  the  following  formulas : 

18  Carat  Gold  Plate. 
United  States  Gold  Coin   .    .   64|  dwt.  =  $60 
Pure  Silver 13      " 

18  Carat  Gold  Plate. 

Gold 18  dwt. 

Silver 2     " 

Copper 4     " 


19  Carat  Plate. 
Gold  Coin  .    .  20  dwt. 
Silver  ....  40  grs. 
Copper   ...  25    " 

20  Carat  Plate. 
Gold  Coin  .    .  20  dwt. 
Silver  ....  20  gi-s. 
Copper  ...  18    " 

21  Carat  Plate. 
Gold  Coin  .    .  20  dwt. 
Silver  ....  13  grs. 


19  Carat  Plate. 
Gold   ....  19  dwt. 
Silver.  .    .    .     2     " 
Copper   .    .    .     3     " 

20  Carat  Plate. 
Gold   ....  20  dwt. 
Silver.  ...     2     " 
Copper   .    .    .     2     " 

21  Carat  Plate. 
Gold   ....  21  dwt. 
Silver.  ...     1     " 
Copper   .    .    .     2     " 

22  Carat  Plate. 

Gold 22  dwt. 

Silver 18  gi-s. 

Copper 1  dwt. 

Platinum 6  grs. 

Gold  Plate,  Michaels'  Method.  A  method  of 
Dr.  Michaels,  of  Paris,  France,  which  consists 
in  burnishing  a  very  thin  and  pliable  gold 
plate  to  the  plaster  model  obtained  from  an 
impression  of  the  mouth.  The  shett  of  gold 
forming  the  plate  is  smooth  on  surface,  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  plaster  model,  and  roughened 
or  quadrilated  on  the  outer  surface.  This  gold 
plate  is  burnished  into  form  and  position  on 
the  plaster  surface  of  the  model,  and  retained 
in  place  by  little  nails,  half  an  inch  in  length, 
driven  into  the  plaster  by  the  side  of  the  plate, 
and  the  free  ends  so  bent  over  with  pliers  as  to 
secure  the  plate  in  position.  The  teeth  are 
then  adjusted  to  the  plate  and  secured  with 
adhesive  wax,  and  the  whole  invested  in  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  plaster,  leaving  the 
entire  roughened  surface  of  the  plate  exposed. 
After  proper  heating  up,  solder  is  run  all  over 
the  plate  to  obtain  the  desired  thickness.  After 
the  whole  surface  and  backings  have  been  well 
covered  with  borax,  the  soldering  of  the  teeth 
to  the  plate  is  accomplished.  See  Electro- 
Metallic  Plate. 

Gold,  Refining  of.    There  are  several  processes 


for  refining  gold,  one  of  which  is  knoAvn  by 
the  name  of  "parting."  By  this  process,  a 
quantity  of  silver,  equal  to  three  times  the 
weight  of  the  gold  to  be  refined,  must  be 
melted  with  it,  and  well  mixed  by  being 
stirred  up  in  the  crucible,  and  then  poured 
into  an  ingot,  i-oUed  very  thin  and  cat  into 
small  pieces;  or,  instead  of  this,  the  melted 
mixture  may  be  poured  into  a  vessel  containing 
water  which  is  i-apidly  revolving ;  this  latter 
procedure  is  called  granulating,  and  will  serve 
equally  as  well  as  the  other.  The  whole  mass 
is  now  put  into  a  glass  matrass,  and  a  quantity 
of  nitric  acid  poured  on  it.  The  matrass  is 
now  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  moderately  heated 
at  first.  The  action  of  the  acid  commences 
immediately,  and  when  it  becomes  completely 
saturated  with  the  silver,  it  must  be  carefully 
poured  off  into  a  vessel  containing  water,  and 
a  fresh  supply  of  acid  poured  into  the  matrass, 
and  the  action  continued  until  the  whole  of  the 
silver  is  decomposed  or  dissolved,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  colorless  appearance  of  the 
fumes.  The  pure  gold  remaining  in  the  matrass 
has  a  brown  appearance,  is  easily  broken  with 
the  fingers,  but  its  metallic  qualities  have  not 
been  affected,  and  only  requires  to  be  melted  to 
be  ready  for  use. 

Another  process  employed  in  some  of  the 
mints,  is  termed  "  cementation."  This  consists 
in  first  rolling  the  gold  out  into  exceedingly 
thin  plates,  then  placing  it  with  a  mixture  of 
four  parts  of  brickdust,  one  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
calcined  to  redness,  and  one  of  muriate  of  soda, 
in  a  crucible.  A  bed  of  this  mixture,  or 
cementing  powder,  is  firet  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible ;  the  gold  is  then  put  in  and 
covered  with  it.  The  crucible  is  covered  with 
another  crucible,  the  joints  well  luted  with 
clay,  and  exposed  to  a  heat  gradually  raised  to 
a  red  heat,  at  which  elevation  of  temperature 
it  is  kept  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours. 
The  crucible  is  now  removed  from  the  fire,  the 
top  broken  ofi',  and  after  the  latter  has  cooled, 
the  gold  is  separated  from  the  cement  and 
washed  with  hot  water,  or  what  is  still  better, 
boiled  in  water.* 

For  separating  copper,  tin,  lead,  or  zinc, 
from  gold,  the  following  simple  method  may 
be  adopted :  Put  the  gold  in  a  crucible  covered 
with  another  crucible,  having  a  small  opening 
or  hole  through  the  top ;  lute  the  two  together 
with  clay,  place  them  in  a  bed  of  charcoal  in 
the  furnace,  ignite  the  coal  gradually,  after- 
*  Chemistry  of  the  Arts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  531. 
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wards  increase  the  combustion  by  means  of  a 
current  of  air  from  a  pair  of  bellows,  such  as 
are  usually  used  in  connection  with  small  fur- 
naces ;  after  the  gold  has  melted,  throw  in  sev- 
eral small  lumps  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and 
borax,  and  keep  in  a  fused  state  for  thirty  or 
forty  minutes,  then  separate  the  two  crucibles 
and  pour  the  metal  into  an  ingot-mould  of  the 
proper  size,  previously  warmed  and  well  oiled. 
Most  of  the  base  metals  will  be  dissipated 
during 'the  process  of  fusion  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  the  lead  escaping  into  the  pores  of  the 
crucible.  The  chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive 
sublimate)  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the 
nitrate  of  potassa,  for  the  purpose  of  dissipating 
the  base  metals,  and  often  with  more  certain 
and  better  results.  If  the  gold  cracks  on  being 
hammered  or  rolled,  it  should  be  melted  again, 
and  more  nitrate  of  potassa  and  borax  thrown 
into  it,  and  the  inside  of  the  crucible  well 
rubbed  with  the  latter,  before  the  metal  is  put 
in.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  this 
process  several  times,  and  if  the  gold  continues 
brittle,  a  little  muriate  of  ammonia  should  be 
thrown  into  the  crucible  when  the  gold  is  in  a 
fused  state,  and  after  the  vapor  ceases  to  escape 
the  metal  may  be  poured  into  an  ingot-mould, 
warmed  and  oiled  as  before  directed.  This  last 
method  of  treatment  will  make  the  gold  tough, 
and  prevent  it  from  cracking  under  the  ham- 
mer, or  while  being  rolled,  if  it  is  properly 
annealed. 

To  separate  platinum  from  gold,  it  is  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  alloy  in  a  mixture  of  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid,  which  will  cause  the  former 
metal  to  be  precipitated.  The  acid  should  then 
be  poured  into  another  vessel,  and  the  gold  pre- 
cipitated by  pouring  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  into  it. 

Gold  Plated  with  Platinum.  A  form  of  gold 
employed  for  filling  surfaces  of  teeth  exposed 
to  view,  and  made  by  soldering  a  bar  of  pure 
gold  upon  a  bar  of  platinum,  and  rolling  the 
two  down  to  any  desired  thickness.  To  be 
used  as  heavy  gold. 

Gold,  Rolled.  A  form  of  heavy  gold  for 
filling  teeth,  prepared  by  rolling  pure  gold  to 
give  it  softness  and  toughness,  and,  when  pure, 
a  great  degree  of  cohesiveness. 

Gold  Solder.  Gold  alloyed  with  one  or  more 
metals.  But  the  metals  used  for  this  purpose 
should  be  pure.  The  gold  should  be  placed  in  a 
clean  crucible,  with  a  little  boi-ax,  and  as  soon 
as  it  has  become  completely  fused,  the  silver, 
and   afterwards  the  copper,   those  being  the 


proper  alloys  for  gold  solder,  may  be  added. 
When  the  whole  is  melted  the  alloy  may  be 
immediately  poured  into  an  ingot-mould  pre- 
viously warmed  and  oiled. 

The  ingot  should  now  be  hammered  on  an 
anvil,  and  afterwards  passed  through  a  rolling- 
mill  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  thin  plate, 
when  it  is  ready  for  use. 

The  solder  employed  in  mechanical  den- 
tistry should  be  sufficiently  fine  to  prevent  it 
being  easily  acted  on  by  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth. 

The  following  exhibits  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  metals  most  frequently  employed 
for  three  different  qualities  of  gold  solder : 

Fine  Flowing  Gold  Solder. 

No.  1. —  2  dwts.  22-carat  gold. 
16  grs.  fine  silver. 
12  gi-s.  roset  copper. 

No.  2. —  1  dwt.  15  grs.  22-carat  gold. 
16  grs.  fine  silver. 
12  grs.  roset  copper. 

The  following  makes  a  finer  solder  than 
either  of  the  above,  and  although  it  requires 
a  little  stronger  blast  to  fuse  it,  it  flows  very 
freely : 

No.  3. — 6  dwts.  pure  gold. 

2  dwts.  roset  copper. 
1  dwt.  fine  silver. 

In  making  gold  solder,  if  the  proper,  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  different  metals  are 
varied  even  half  a  grain,  it  will  affect  the  flow- 
ing of  it,  a  quality  which  it  is  very  desirable 
for  it  to  possess.    See  Soldees,  Gold  and 

SiLVEK. 

Gold  Terchloride.  See  Terchloeide  of 
Gold. 

GrOldbeat^ers'  Skin.  The  intestina 
recta  of  the  ox,  which  have  been  beaten  quite 
smooth  for  the  manufacture  of  gold  leaf. 
Used  as  a  defensive  dressing  for  slight  cuts,  &c. 

Golden  SuFpliiiret.  A  sulphuret  of 
antimony  prepared  by  precipitating  antimonic 
acid  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Goniplli^asis.  Gomphias^mus ;  from 
yn^(j)ngj  a  nail.  Pain  in  the  molar  teeth  ;  the 
pain  of  teeth  in  teething.  Loosening  of  the 
teeth. 

Gompllias^mus.     Gomphiasis. 

Gom^pllioi.  Dentes  molares;  grinding 
teeth. 

Gom^pllOSis.  Voix(t>uaig,  from  yo,u(j)nc,  a 
nail.  Gompho^ma.  An  immovable  articula- 
tion in  bones,  in  which  one  bone  is  received 
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into  the  cavity  of  another,  like  a  nail  in 
a  board.  The  articulation  of  the  teeth  with 
the  alveoli  furnishes  the  only  example  of  this 
species  of  articulation. 

Gonag^ra.  Gonyag'ra;  from  yow,  the 
knee,  and  aypa,  a  seizure.     Gout  in  the  knee. 

Gonal^g-ia.     Pain  in  the  knee. 

Gonartliri'tis.  From  yow,  the  knee, 
ap-&poVj  the  joint,  and  itis,  inflammation.  In- 
flammation of  the  knee. 

Gonartliroc^ace.  From  yow,  knee, 
apdpof,  joint,  and  imiir^,  evil.  A  cancerous  or 
ulcerated  condition  of  the  knee-joint. 

Go'ne.  The  semen.  The  uterus.  Offspring. 

Gonecysti^tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
vesiculse  seminales. 

Gon^flemeiit.     Swelling. 

Gong'  Metal.  An  alloy  of  eighty  parts 
of  copper  and  twenty  of  tin. 

Gong-ro^na.     Bronchocele. 

Goniom^etei*.  From  yuvia,  an  angle, 
and  fJETpov,  a  measure.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  angles,  more  particularlarly  those 
formed  by  faces  of  crystals. 

Gonoc^ace.  From  ynw,  knee,  and  kuktj, 
evil.     White  swelling  of  the  knee. 

Gon^ocele.  From  ynvjj,  semen,  and  kt/?i?/, 
a  tumor.  Effusion  of  semen  out  of  ruptured 
seminal  vesicles  into  the  cellular  tissues.  Also, 
a  swelling  of  testicle  and  spermatic  cord,  from 
supposed  retention  of  semen. 

Gonorrlioe'a.  From  yovr;,  the  semen, 
and  pev,  I  flow.  Literally,  an  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  semen,  but  used  to  designate  a  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  urethra,  which  may 
result  either  from  the  direct  application  of 
irritants  to  the  lining  membrane  of  this  passage 
or  from  impure  sexual  connection.  The  for- 
mer is  termed  gonorrhoea  benigna,  and  the  latter, 
gonorrhoea  virulenta,  maligna,  or  venerea. 

GonorrhoBa  BaFani.  A  purulent  discharge 
from  the  surface  of  the  entire  glans  penis, 
which  is  in  a  highly  inflamed  state. 

Gonorrhoea  Dormien'tum.  Seminal  emission 
during  sleep. 

Gonorrhcea  Laxo'rum.  A  pellucid  urethral 
discharge  without  erection. 

Gonorrlioe^al.  Kelating  to  gonorrhoea 
virulenta. 

Gouyag^ra.     Gout  in  the  knee. 

"GonyaFgia.     Gonalgia. 

Go^iiyocele.  White  swelling  or  hernia 
of  the  knee. 

Gonyon^CUS.  From  701-1),  the  knee,  and 
oyKog^  a  tumor.     A  swelling  of  the  knee. 


Gor''get.  An  instrument  used  in  the 
operation  of  lithotomy  and  fistula  in  ano.  It 
represents  a  long  gutter  in  the  shape  of  a 
throat,  which  is  especially  employed  in  the 
above  operations. 

Gorgo^nia.     A  genus  of  corals. 

Gosier.     Pharynx.     Throat. 

Gossyp^ium.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Malvacece ;  also,  cotton.  Used  in  burns 
and  to  blisters.  A  fluid  extract  is  used  as  an 
emmenagogue  and  abortive ;  also  iji  form  of 
decoction.  Dose  of  the  decoction,  one  wine- 
glass. 

Go^tium.     Goitre. 

Goulard's  Cerate.  Compound  cerate 
of  lead,  used  on  bums,  excoriations,  &c. 

Goulard's  Extract  A  subacetate  of  lead, 
prepared  by  boiling  powdered  litharge  in  vin- 
egar.    Liq.  plumbi  diacetatis  dilutus. 

Gout.  Arthri'tls ;  fod'agra ;  chira^gra  ; 
morbus  articula^ris.  Pain,  redness,  and  swelling 
in  the  joints,  especially  that  of  the  great  toe 
and  those  of  the  feet  and  hands. 

Gout,  Diaphragmatic.     Angina  pectoris. 

Gout  Paper.  Paper  spread  with  a  mixture 
of  extract  of  mezereon,  wax,  spermaceti,  and  oil. 

Gout,  Rheumafic.     Acute  rheumatism. 

Gout-Stone.  A  stony  concretion  deposited 
in  parts  affected  with  gout. 

Gouty  Concre^tions.  Earthy  concre- 
tions, resembling  chalk-stones,  formed  in  the 
joints  of  gouty  persons. 

Gouty  Teeth.     See  Arthritic  Teeth. 

Graa^flan  FoFIicle!*.  Small  spherical 
bodies  found  in  the  stroma  of  the  ovary. 

Grac^ilis.  Slender.  The  rectus  interior 
femoris,  a  long,  slender  muscle  of  the  thigh. 

Grad^uated.  Compress.  A  compress 
formed  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  cotton  cloth, 
or  other  substances,  progressively  decreasing 
in  size,  the  whole  forming  a  sort  of  pyramid, 
the  apex  of  which  can  be  applied  on  the  pre- 
cise point  wished,  in  cases  of  wounded  arteries. 

Grain.  Crra'num.  The  60th  part  of  a 
troy  drachm. 

Gram'ma.     A  scruple. 

Gramme.  A  French  weight,  equal  to 
15,434  grains  troy,  or  i^^V  drachm  avoirdupois. 
The  24th  part  of  an  ounce.     Also  the  iris. 

Grana  Moschata.  Musk-seed.  See  Hibiscus 
Abelmoschus. 

Grana  Paradisi.  Amomum  granum  paradisi. 
The  greater  cardamom  seeds. 

Grana  Tiglii.  The  seeds  of  the  Oroton  Tig- 
lium. 
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Grandid.enta''tus.  Grandis,  large,  and 
dens,  a  tooth.     Having  large  teeth. 

Gran^dineS.  The  plural  of  grando,  a 
hailstone.  A  term  applied  by  Wesser  to  large 
tubercles. 

G-ranif'eroilS.  From  granum,  grain, 
and/ero,  to  bear.     Bearing  grain. 

G-ran^ite.  In  Oeology,  an  aggregate  rock, 
composed  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  irregu- 
larly crystallized  together. 

Graniv'orous.  From  granum,  a  grain, 
and  voro,  to  eat.  Subsisting  on  grain ;  gx"ain- 
eatiug,  as  birds. 

Gran^iilar.  Granulum,  little  grains.  In 
the  form  of  grains ;  of  the  nature  of  granula- 
tions. 

Granular  Disease  of  the  Kidney.  Bright's 
disease  of  the  kidney,  consisting  of  granular 
degeneration,  with  albuminous  urine. 

Granular  Liver.     Cirrhosis. 

Graimla''tioil.  From  granum,  a  grain. 
The  reduction  of  coarsely  crystalline  substances 
to  particles  of  uniform  size,  by  solution  and 
rapid  evaporation. 

Granula'tions.  GranvlaHw ;  from 
granum,  a  grain.  Ked,  conical,  fle'^h-like 
bodies,  which  form  on  the  surfaces  of  ulcers 
and  suppurating  wounds.  They  serve  to  fill 
up  their  cavities  and  to  unite  their  sides.  Also, 
organic  lesions,  consisting  in  the  formation  of 
small,  semi-transparent,  oval  tumore,  resem- 
bling millet  seed.  They  are  most  frequently 
met  with  in  the  lungs.  In  Chemistry,  metal 
reduced  to  grains  or  small  particles. 

Gran^'ule.  Gran^ulum.  A  small  grain. 
In  Pharmacy,  a  small  pill. 

Granule 'ma.  Neoplasms  which  do  not 
advance  beyond  the  stage  of  granulation  tissue. 

Gran^lllose.  The  starch  granules,  or 
starch  enclosed  by  coats  of  cellulose. 

Gra^niini.     A  grain  or  kernel. 

Grapll^'ite.  Graph'ites.  Plumha'go.  Black 
lead. 

Gras'sa.     Sub-borate  of  soda. 

Grass  Oil  of  Naiiiur.  A  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  Indian  nard  or  Spica  nardi. 

GravC'do.  From  gravis,  heavy.  Catarrh, 
with  a  sense  of  heaviness  in  the  head. 

Graved.  Lith^ia  rena^Hs.  Small  calcu- 
lous concretions  formed  in  the  kidneys,  passing 
into  the  bladder,  are  expelled  with  the  urine_ 
See  Calculus. 

Gravel,  Pileous  or  Hairy.  A  gravel  contain- 
ing hairs,  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate, 
and  uric  acid. 


Gravel  Roof.  The  root  of  the  Eupatorium 
purpureum. 

Gra^ver.  An  engraving  instnmient.  An 
instrument  consisting  of  a  steel  stem,,  fixed  in  a 
handle,  with  a  sharp  point,  shaped  to  suit  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
It  was  formerly  much  used  by  dentists  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  teeth  from  ivory,  and 
the  tooth  of  the  hippopotomus  ;  but  as  the  use 
of  these  substances  for  dental  substitutes  has 
been  almost  altogether  superseded,  it  is  now 
employed  in  finishing  such  substitutes  as  are 
fixed  on  metallic  and  plastic  bases. 

Grav^id.     Pregnant. 

Gi'av^idine.  A  sediment  in  the  urine  ot 
pregnant  women  which,  by  its  decomposition, 
gives  rise  to  klesteine. 

Gravim^eter.  An  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  specific  gravity  of  bodies. 

Gravita^tioii.  The  act  of  moving  to- 
wards a  centre,  as  when  a  body  falls  to  the  earth. 

GraV'ity.  Grai/itas;  from  gravis,  heavy, 
weight,  heaviness.  The  tendency  of  a  body 
towards  the  centre,  or  of  bodies  towards  each 
other. 

Grav'ity,  Specific.  Gramtas  specifica.  The 
density  or  weight  of  a  body,  compared  with 
the  density  or  weight  of  another  of  the  same 
bulk,  assumed  as  the  standard.  For  solids  and 
liquids,  water  is  the  standard,  and  common  air 
for  gases.  The  weight  of  a  solid  of  any  given 
dimensions,  compared  with  the  weight  of  the 
same  bulk  of  water,  is  its  specific  gravity. 
Thus,  if  a  solid  be  first  weighed  in  air,  and 
then  in  water,  it  will  be  found  in  the  latter 
ease  to  have  lost  of  its  weight  a  quantity  equal 
to  the  weight  of  its  own  bulk  of  water.  Now 
by  dividing  the  total  weight  by  the  loss  of 
weight  in  water,  the  quotient  will  show  the 
specific  gravity. 

Green  Mineral.     An  arsenite  of  copper. 

Green  Sickness.     Chlorosis. 

Green  Stain.  A  deposit  which  collects  on 
the  teeth  of  children,  from  uncleanliness,  about 
the  10th  to  13th  year,  and  sometimes  earlier, 
which  is  very  corrosive  in  its  action.  This 
deposit  has  ^een  erroneously  called  "green- 
tartar,"  but  imlike  salivary  and  serumal  cal- 
culi, it  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  deposit 
for  the  mucus,  in  the  form,  according  to  Wedl, 
of  a  uniformly  granular  mass  which  is  mor- 
phologically identical  with  the  matrix  of  the 
micro  organism  known  as  "  leptothrix." 

Green'stone.  A  variety  of  trap  rock,  com- 
posed of  felspar  and  hornblende. 
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Green  Vitrol.     Sulphate  of  iron. 

Oripes.     The  colic. 

Grippe.  From  gripper,  to  gripe.  To 
catch  hold  of.     The  influenza. 

Groin.  The  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the 
abdomen,  just  above  the  thigh. 

Gros.     Drachm. 

GroS''suliiie.  From  groseille,  a  goose- 
berry. A  peculiar  principle  forming  the  basis 
of  vegetable  jelly  ;  pectin. 

Ground.  Berry.     Gaultheria, 

Grouse^berry.     See  Gaui>theria. 

Growth.  The  gradual  increase  of  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies,  especially  in  height. 
Also,  the  development  of  a  morbid  tissue. 

Gru'ma.     Tartar. 

Gru-'miis.     A  coagulum  ;  a  clot  of  blood. 

Gril''tuni.  Grutum  mWium.  A  hard, 
white  pimple  or  tubercle  of  the  skin,  resem- 
bling a  millet  seed. 

Gryplio'sis.  From  ypvnoo,  I  incurvate. 
Incurvation  of  the  nails. 

Gry'plms  La-'pis.  The  philosopher's 
stone. 

Glia''co.  The  Eupatorium  guaco,  a  tree 
of  South  America,  the  juice  of  which  is  used 
by  the  negroes  as  a  cure  of  the  bites  of  poison- 
ous reptiles,  and  it  has  recently  been  employed 
in  cholera. 

Gliai'acol.  An  active  constituent  and 
one  of  the  active  principles  of  creasote,  from 
which  it  is  derived.  It  is  a  light-colored,  pun- 
gent liquid,  and  less  objectionable  to  smell 
than  creasote.  Used  in  dental  practice  as  a 
disinfectant  and  antiseptic,  for  which  purpose 
it  may  be  combined  with  oil  of  cassia.  Used 
also  internally.    Dose,  TVLj  to  iij. 

Guai^acum.  The  concrete  juice  of 
Guaiacum  officinale ;  also,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  ZygophyJlacece. 

Guaiacum  Officinale.  A  tree,  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  several  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  The  wood  is  called  Lignumvitce,  from 
its  supposed  efficacy  in  syphilis.  The  shavings 
or  raspings  are  prepared  by  the  turner  for  the 
druggists.  The  resin  is  a  stimulant  and  alter- 
ative, and  has  been  foxmd  beneficial  in  rheu- 
matism, gout,  secondary  syphilis,  scrofulous 
diseases,  and  cutaneous  eruptions ;  the  wood 
is  more  frequently  used  in  the  latter  affections. 
Dose,  gr.  x  to  xxx  ;  of  the  tincture,  ^j. 

Gua^nine.  A  yellowish-white  crystalline 
powder,  obtained  from  guano  by  digestion  in 
milk  of  lime,  and  precipitation  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.     It  is  found  in  human  urine. 


Glia''no.  The  excrement  of  sea-birds.  It 
is  a  most  valuable  manure,  and  has  of  late 
years  been  very  largely  used  by  farmers.  It 
has  been  recommended  by  M.  Desmartis,  of 
Bordeaux,  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  skin  dis- 
eases. 

Guar^ana.  PaulUnia.  Prepared  from 
the  seeds  of  the  PaulUnia  Sorbilis.  It  is  a 
tonic,  and  is  useful  in  sick-headache,  diarrhoea 
of  phthisis,  paralysis,  &c.  Dose  of  the  extract, 
gr.  viij,  or  x,  during  the  day  ;  of  the  powder, 

3'}  or  ij. 

Gubernac'uliini  Den'tis.  A  name 
given  by  M.  Serres,  a  French  anatomist,  to  the 
small  chord  which  was  supposed  to  connect  the 
sac  of  a  tooth  with  the  gum.  This  appendage 
was  described  by  Delabarre  as  being  hollow, 
and  as  playing  an  important  part  in  dentition. 
See  Dentition,  and  Teeth,  Origin  and 
Formation  of. 

Gubernaculum  Tes'tis.  Ligamentum  testis.  A 
name  given  by  Hunter  to  a  fibro-cellular 
chord,  which,  in  the  foetus,  extends  from  the 
scrotum  to  the  testis. 

Guin''ea  Pepper.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Capsicum. 

Gu^la.  The  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus 
and  phar\Tix. 

Gul  Attar.     Attar  of  roses. 

Gnl'let.     The  oesophagus. 

Gum.  Gummi.  A  concrete  vegetable 
juice  which  exudes  from  certain  trees,  gener- 
ally transparent,  more  or  less  brittle  when  dry, 
and  soluble  in  water.  Also,  the  fleshy  sub- 
stance which  surrounds  the  necks  of  the  teeth, 
and  invests  the  alveolar  border.     See  Gums. 

Gum  Acacice.  Gum  Arabic.  The  concrete 
juice  of  the  Acacia  vera,  and  other  species  of 
Acacia.  In  Dental  Practice,  it  is  useful  as  a 
demulcent  and  emollient  in  all  forms  of  in- 
flammation of  the  mouth  and  gums,  ulceration, 
&c.,  aphthous  ulceration  of  children,  and  can- 
crum  oris.     See  Gorgas'  Dental  Medicine. 

Gum  Boil.     Alveolar  abscess. 

Gum  Cutter.  An  instrument  designed  for 
the  removal  of  the  overlying  gum  which  covers 
the  masticating  surface  of  molar  teeth — gener- 
ally third  molars — after  the  cusps  only  have 
erupted. 

Gum  Dammar.  A  resin  obtained  from  a 
species  of  pine.  Dammara  orientalis.  It  forms 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  Modeling  Composition, 
which  is  employed  for  obtaining  impressions 
of  the  mouth.  An  ethereal  solution  is  used  by 
micx'oscopists  as  a  mounting  fluid. 
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Gum  Elastic.     Caoutchouc. 

Gum  Lancet.  DentiscaVpium ;  odontog^lyphon. 
A  curved  instrument  or  knife  for  separat- 
ing the  gums  from  the  neck  of  a  tooth,  previ- 
ous to  extraction.  The  gum  lancets  usually 
employed  are  shaped  like  a  fleam,  but  different 
dentists  have  them  constructed  differently. 
Two,  however,  are  useful,  one  with  a  thin, 
narrow,  curved  blade,  oval  at  the  point,  and 
another  with  a  sharp-pointed  narrow  blade, 
with  only  one  edge. 

Gum,  Red.  Gum  Hash.  A  red  cutaneous 
eruption  which  occui-s  in  infancy,  and  generally 
during  first  dentition. 

Gum,  Wasting  of.     See  Ulatrophia. 

Gum^ma.  Gum'mata.  An  elastic  tumor 
on  the  periosteum,  especially  of  the  cranium 
and  sternum,  usually  resulting  from  a  syphilitic 
taint,  and  so  called  because  it  contains  a  mat- 
ter like  gum. 

Guni^nii.     See  Gums. 

Gummi  Aca^cice.     Gum  arable. 

Gummi  Carran^noe.  A  resinous  substance, 
said  to  be  derived  from  Amyris  caranna,  a  tree 
of  Mexico  and  South  America. 

Gum^mi  Ceraso^rum.  The  gum  which  ex- 
udes from  the  bark  of  cherry  trees. 

Gummi  Euptior'bii.  A  concrete  resinous 
juice  from  one  or  more  species  of  Euphorbia. 

Gummi  Ki^no.     See  Kino. 

Gummi  Lu^tea.  A  gum-resin  produced  by 
the  grass-ti'ee  of  New  South  Wales. 

Gummi  IVIyr'rhcB.  Myrrh,  a  resinous  exuda- 
tion from  the  Balsamodendron  myrrha. 

Gummi  Rubrum  Gambiense.     Kino. 

Gum-resin.  Oummi  resina.  The  con- 
crete juices  of  plants,  consisting  of  gum  and 
resin,  frequently  associated  with  essential  oil, 
and  other  substances. 

Gums.  Gingivce.  OvXa.  A  thick,  dense, 
highly  vascular,  and  fleshy  substance,  adapted  to 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  its  fibrous  nature  en- 
abling it  to  siistain  without  injury  the  contact 
of  hard  substances  and  act  as  a  protecting 
cushion  to  the  alveolar  border.  The  texture 
of  the  gums,  however,  differs  from  that  of  the 
membrane  of  which  they  seem  to  be  composed. 
They  are  thicker  and  denser,  and  possess  less 
sensibility.  In  a  healthy  condition  the  gums 
are  remarkable  for  their  insensibility;  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  of  which  they  are  largely 
composed,  is  remarkably  thick,  and  is  reffected 
around  the  teeth  and  continuous  with  the 
periosteum  of  the  alveoli.  They  have  a  free 
margin  about  half  a  line  in  width,  which  sur- 


rounds the  base  of  the  crown  of  each  tooth, 
and  instead  of  forming  a  horizontal  line,  they 
present  a  scalloped  or  festooned  appearance, 
caused  by  elongations  in  the  interdental  spaces. 
From  the  edge  of  the  free  margin  the  gums 
are  reflected  back  upon  themselves,  and  unite 
with  the  true  peridental  membrane.  The  por- 
tion which  adheres  to  the  necks  of  the  teeth  is 
of  a  very  fibrous  structure.  When  in  a  healthy 
state,  the  free  border  is  very  thin.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  lines  the  cavities  of  the  mouth 
and  nose,  the  maxillary  and  frontal  sinuses,  the 
whole  alimentary  canal,  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  skin  covering  the  outer  surface  of  the 
body.  From  the  change  of  structure,  however, 
which  it  undergoes  after  entering  the  mouth,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  entirely  different  mem- 
brane. 

The  gingivae,  or  gingival  margins  of  the 
gums,  are  the  parts  which  are  immediately 
connected  with  the  necks  of  the  teeth — the 
free  margin. 

This  free  margin  is  covered  with  a  dense, 
squamous  epithelium,  which  enables  it  to  with- 
stand abrasion. 

It  rests  upon  a  layer  of  softer  epithelial  cells, 
and  is  placed  upon  the  margin  of  the  alveolus, 
and  closely  connected  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth 
and  periosteum  of  the  wall  of  the  alveolus  by 
radiating  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  con- 
stitute what  has  been  designated  the  dental 
ligament. 

The  gums  of  the  upper  jaw  are  supplied 
with  blood-vessels  from  the  superior  coronary 
artery,  and  those  of  the  lower  from  the  sub- 
mental and  sublingual  arteries ;  they  derive 
their  nerves  from  the  superior  dental  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair. 

The  gums  are  remarkable  for  their  insensi- 
bility and  hardness,  when  healthy,  but  exhibit 
great  tenderness,  upon  the  slightest  touch,  when 
diseased. 

In  the  infant  state  of  the  gums,  the  central 
line  of  both  dental  arches  presents  a  white, 
firm,  apparently  cartilaginous  ridge,  which 
gradually  becomes  thinner  as  the  teeth  ad- 
vance; and  in  old  age,  after  the  teeth  drop 
out,  the  gums  again  resume  somewhat  their 
former  infantile  condition,  showing  "second 
childhood." 

The  gums  may  be  regarded  as  that  portion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  from  which  the 
teeth  papillae  and  dental  sacs  originate,  and 
these  contribute  in  an  eminent  degi-ee  to  the 
stability   of   the   teeth   after  their   eruption 
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For  physical  characteristics  of  the  gums,  see 
Harris  s  Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

Gums,  Diseases  of  the.  The  gums  and  alve- 
olar processes,  from  apparently  the  same  cause> 
assume  various  morbid  conditions.  An  un- 
healthy action  in  one  is  almost  certain  to  be 
followed  by  disease  in  the  other.  The  most 
common  form  of  disease,  to  which  the  gums 
are  subject,  is  usually,  tliough  very  improperly; 
denominated  scurvy,  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  scorbutus,  "  a  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  cachexia,  and  order  impetigines,  of  Cullen." 
To  this  disease,  however,  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  gums  to  the  action 
of  morbid  irritants  is  always  increased  by 
enfeeblement  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  body. 
Hence,  pei-sons  laboring  under  excessive  grief, 
melancholy,  or  any  other  afiection  of  the  mind, 
or  constitutional  disease,  tending  to  enervate 
the  physical  energies  of  the  system,  are  exceed- 
ino^ly  subject  to  inflammation,  sponginess,  and 
ulceration  of  their  gums.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  increase  of  susceptibility  which  the 
gums  derive  from  certain  constitutional  causes 
and  states  of  the  general  health,  these  influ- 
ences, in  the  majority  of  cases,  may  all  be  coun- 
teracted by  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of 
dental  hygiene,  or,  in  other  words,  by  regular 
attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  teeth. 

Gums,  Effects  of  Lead  on  tfie.  It  would 
seem,  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Burton,  that 
the  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system, 
whether  by  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  it  in  the  usual  course  of  their 
avocations,  or  who  have  taken  acetate  of  lead 
medicinally,  imparts  to  the  edges  of  the  gums 
a  leaden  blue.  Dr.  Falcot  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  blue  line  is  the  result  of  an  elimination 
of  the  lead,  and  indicates  by  its  presence  that 
tlie  lead,  carried  along  by  the  circulation,  is 
deposited  in  the  tissue  of  the  gums,  where  it 
forms  a  combination,  which  reveals  its  pres- 
ence by  a  more  or  less  blue  discoloration. 
Copper  poisoning  will  also  cause  a  distinctive 
blue  line,  resembling  that  of  lead. 

Gums,  Fibrous  Tumors  of.  Sessile  tumors, 
which  grow  from  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolar 
border,  and  commence  usually  just  within  the 
tooth-socket.  Their  growth  is  slow  and  pain- 
less and  unless  removed,  continued  growth  is 
the  result.  The  tumor  is  smooth,  rounded, 
sometimes  lobulated,  firm,  somewhat  elastic, 
land  of  the  normal  color  of  the  mucous  mem- 
ibraue.     It  may  displace  the  teeth  by  its  pres- 


sure. Excision  is  the  only  remedy,  and  as  the 
periosteum  and  subjacent  bone  are  involved, 
they  should  be  removed.  Such  tumors  are 
benign,  and,  when  thoroughly  removed,  do  not 
return. 

Gums,  Hypertrophy  of.  A  rare  affection 
characterized  by  extra  growth,  which  may  con- 
ceal the  teeth  and  almost  fill  the  mouth.  The 
gums  present  a  pink,  smooth  or  warty  appear- 
ance covering  all  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  in 
some  cases,  while  in  others  the  points  of  the 
cusps  alone  may  be  visible.  The  hypertro- 
phied  tissue  sometimes  protrudes  from  the 
mouth,  and  to  the  touch  the  gums  are  elastic 
and  firm,  and  do  not  bleed  readily ;  they  are 
also  devoid  of  sensibility.  The  microscope 
shows  the  fibrous  stroma  of  the  gum  to  be  pres- 
ent in  excessive  amount,  but  no  new  glandular 
or  epithelial  elements.  There  is  always  more 
or  less  expansion  of  the  alveolar  border  of  the 
jaw,  and  an  exuberant  growth  of  the  papillary 
surface.  It  has  been  associated  with  moUuscum 
fibrosum,  and  is  common  to  early  life  and  to 
subjects  of  moderate  intellect  only.  Eenioval 
of  the  hypertrophied  gum,  and  alveolar  border 
of  the  jaw  is  the  proper  treatment,  as  no  medi- 
cation will  effect  a  cure.  This  affection  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  prurient  growth  of  gum 
(papilloma),  which  see. 

Gums,  Inflam'mation,  Turgescence,  Ulcera- 
tion, and  Recession  of.  A  complication  of 
disease  to  which  the  gums  are  very  liable; 
causing  the  teeth  to  loosen,  and  when  not  ar- 
rested, ultimately  to  drop  out.  The  gums 
when  thus  affected  present  a  deep  florid  or 
purple  appearance  ;  their  edges  are  thick  and 
round,  and  on  being  pressed,  purulent  matter 
is  discharged  fi'om  between  them  and  the 
necks  of  the  teeth.  They  are  usually  very 
sensitive,  sometimes  slightly  painful,  or  bleed- 
ing from  the  most  ti-ifling  injury. 

The  disease  generally  flret  makes  its  appear- 
ance around  the  lower  front  teeth  and  the 
upper  molars,  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  sali- 
vary ducts,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
aching,  decayed,  dead,  loose,  or  irregularly  ar- 
ranged teeth,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  roots 
of  teeth,  and  from  thence  it  extends  to  the 
other  teeth.  The  rapidity  of  its  progress  de- 
pends on  the  age,  health,  and  constitutional 
temperament  or  habit  of  body  of  the  individual, 
and  the  nature  of  the  local  irritants  which 
have  given  rise  to  it.  In  some  come  cases  it 
exists  for  years  without  causing  any  peceptible 
recession  of  the  gums,  or  destruction  of  the 
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alveolar  processes — the  only  unpleasant  conse- 
quences attending  it,  being  a  vitiated  state  of 
the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  and  an  offensive 
breath.  In  other  instances  it  progresses  so 
rapidly  that,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  both 
the  gums  and  the  alveoli  become  involved  in 
the  diseased  action. 

When  the  inflammation  of  the  gums  is  fa- 
vored by  a  constitutional  tendency,  it  soon  ex- 
tends to  the  alveolar  and  dental  pei'iosteum, 
often  causing  a  deposition  of  bony  matter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  alveoli. 

Nor  do  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  disease 
always  stop  here.  Constitutional  symptoms 
often  supervene,  more  vital  organs  become  im- 
plicated, and  the  health  of  the  general  system 
is  sometimes  seriously  impaired.  Hence  the 
improvement  in  the  constitutional  health  often 
observed  after  the  loss  of  the  teeth  of  persons 
who  have  for  a  long  time  been  affected  with 
the  disease.  No  condition  of  the  mouth  has 
a  greater  tendency  to  deteriorate  its  secretions, 
and  impair  the  function  of  mastication,  than 
the  one  now  under  consideration. 

The  diseased  action  often  extends  to  the 
peridental  tissues.  They  become  the  seat 
of  subacute  inflammation,  are  thickened  and 
pour  out  a  purulent  fluid  which  gradually 
breaks  down  and  destroys  the  walls  of  the 
alveoli,  so  that  the  extremities  of  the  roots  of 
the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  protrude  so  far 
through  them  and  the  gums  as  to  be  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  lips  and  inner  walls  of 
the  cheeks.  The  teeth  of  first  dentition  are 
more  liable  to  be  thus  affected  than  those  of 
second,  and  in  this  case  they  should  always  be 
immediately  extracted.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  there  should  be  aching,  decayed,  dead,  ir- 
regularly arranged  teeth,  or  tartar,  to  irritate 
the  gums  and  peridental  membrane.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  teeth  is  often  such,  even 
when  regular,  as  to  produce  inflammation  in 
certain  parts  of  the  mouth,  which  sooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  constitutional  tendency, 
results  in  disease.  Hence  it  is,  that,  when  all 
the  teeth  are  sound,  we  occasionally  see  a 
gradual  wasting  of  such  parts  of  the  gums  as 
are  most  prominent,  especially  those  which 
surround  the  cuspidati  and  the  palatine  fangs 
of  the  upper  molar  teeth. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  local  agents  may 
exert  a  considerable  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  disease,  without  being  easily  de- 
tected. It  should  also  be  recollected  that  a 
person  of  sixty,  seventy,  or  even  eighty  years 


of  age,  is  exposed  to  the  same,  and  perhaps, 
more  powerful  local  causes  of  irritation  than 
one  of  twenty  ;  and  the  reason  the  effects  are 
not  always  developed  in  earlier  life,  is,  that 
there  are  greater  tendencies  to  this  disease  in 
some  constitutions  than  othei-s. 

Dr.  Koecker,  who  had  the  most  ample  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  affection  in  all 
its  various  forms,  says  he  has  never  seen  a  case 
of  it  in  which  tartar  was  not  present. 

It  attacks  persons  of  all  ages,  ranks,  and 
conditions,  and  in  every  country,  climate,  and 
nation.  "  I  have  observed,"  says  Dr.  Koecker, 
"the  inhabitants  of  the  most  opposite  coun- 
tries, the  Russians,  the  French,  the  Italians, 
the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese  and  English,  the 
Africans,  the  East  and  West  Indians,  and 
those  of  the  United  States,  to  be  more  or  less 
liable  to  it." 

It  is,  however,  more  frequently  met  with  in 
the  lower  than  in  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
Persons  who  pay  no  attention  to  the  cleanli- 
ness and  health  of  their  teeth  are  particularly 
subject  to  it.  With  sailors,  and  those  who  live 
principally  on  salt  provisions,  it  is  very  prev- 
alent. "  Persons  of  robust  constitutions," 
says  the  author  just  quoted,  "  are  much  more 
liable  to  this  affection  of  the  gums,  than  those 
of  delicate  habits;  and  it  shows  itself  in  its 
worst  forms,  oftener  after  the  age  of  thirty 
than  at  any  earlier  period." 

Everything  that  tends  to  produce  inflamma- 
tion in  the  gums  and  alveolar  processes  may 
be  regarded  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. To  those  that  have  already  been  enu- 
merated, may  be  added  accumulations  of  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  teeth,  and  along  the 
edges  of  the  gums,  exostoses  of  the  roots  of 
the  teeth,  artificial  teeth  badly  inserted,  or  of 
improper  materials,  and  dental  operations  in- 
judiciously performed.  The  use  of  tooth- 
brushes wrongly  constructed,  and  improper 
tooth  powders,  especially  charcoal,  may  be 
reckoned  among  its  exciting  causes. 

Strumous  individuals  sometimes  have  an 
affection  of  the  gums  which  diffei's  from  the 
one  just  described  in  many  respects.  The 
gums,  instead  of  being  purple  and  swollen,  are 
paler  and  harder  than  ordinarily,  and  on  being 
pressed,  discharge  a  muco-purulent  matter,  of 
a  dingy  white  color.  They  often  remain  in 
this  condition  for  years,  without  appearing  to 
undergo  any  physical  alteration,  or  to  affect 
the  alveolar  processes. 

Its  effects  are  the  most  simple  and  innocent 
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of  any  form  of  disease  to  which  the  gums  are 
liable ;  but  its  cure  is  ofteu  very  difficult  and 
sometimes  exceedingly  tedious. 

Spongoid  inflammation  of  the  gums  is  gen- 
erally regarded  by  dentists  as  being  capable  of 
cure,  and  so  far  as  regards  the  restoration  of 
this  structure  to  health,  it  most  assuredly  is ; 
but  when  the  gums  have  lost  their  connection 
with  the  teeth,  a  reunion  can  never  be  estab- 
lished. For  treatment,  see  Harries  Prin.  and 
Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

Gums,  Prurient  Growth  of.  Localized  Hy- 
pertrophy of  Gam.  Papitloraa  of  Gum.  This 
affection  is  characterized  by  swelling  and  in- 
flammation of  the  gums,  and  morbid  growth 
of  their  substance ;  so  that,  in  some  instances, 
the  crowns  of  the  teeth  are  entirely  covered, 
and  mastication  rendered  exceedingly  difficult 
and  painful.  The  gums  when  affected  with  it, 
are  of  a  dark  purple  color,  with  thick,  smooth, 
rounded  edges,  and  discharge  a  very  fetid  mat- 
ter. They  hang  loosely  around  the  teeth,  and 
are  attended  with  a  peculiar  itching  sensation, 
which,  at  times,  is  very  annoying;  they  are 
also  so  very  sensitive,  that  even  the  pressure 
of  the  lips  produces  pain.  Their  vessels  are 
turgid  and  often  bleed  profusely  from  the 
slightest  touch. 

The  breath  of  a  person  thus  affected  is  ex- 
ceedingly offensive,  the  saliva  is  vitiated,  and 
so  viscid,  that  it  is  even  difficult  to  spit. 

This  peculiar  affection,  though  caused  by 
local  irritants,  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  de- 
pendent on  a  cachectic  tendency  of  the  general 
system.  Tlie  treatment  consists  in  free  erasion, 
the  bleedingbeing  overcome  with  powdered  tan- 
nin or  subsulphate  of  iron.  For  further  treat- 
ment see  Harris's  Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

Gllinmy  Tumor.  Tertiary  Syphilis.  In 
the  form  of  a  small  nodule  adjacent  to  a  tooth, 
which  rapidly  breaks  down,  leaving  an  ulcer 
of  irregular  oval  shape,  with  ragged  edges 
somewhat  raised  and  a  yellow  base  somewhat 
below  the  surface  of  the  healthy  gum,  with 
red  granulations. 

Gun  Cbt^ton.  An  explosive  substance 
prepai-ed  by  steeping  clean  cotton  in  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  then  wash- 
ing it  carefully  and  drying  it.  Used  princi- 
pally in  the  manufacture  of  collodion.  See 
Celluloid. 

Gunne^ra  Perpen^sa.  A  South  Afri- 
can plant  of  the  order  Urticaceoe.  It  is  tonic 
and  demulcent. 

Gurg'^ling".     The  mucous  rdle,  as  heard 


on  auscultation,  when  there  is  a  cavity  in  the 
lungs. 

Gurgu^lio.     Penis.     Uvula. 

Gusta^tion.     Taste. 

Gustato''ry.  Gmtati^vus ;  from  gustus, 
taste.     Pertaining  to  taste. 

Gustato^ry  Nerves.  The  nerves  of  taste 
See  Lingual  Nerve. 

Gus^tiis.     Ta.ste. 

Gut.     Intestine. 

Gut^ta.  A  drop,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a 
fluid  drachm. 

Gutta  Anodyna.  Anodyne  drop.  A  solution 
of  acetate  of  opium. 

Gutta  Gamba.     Cambogia. 

Gutta  Nigra.  The  black  drop,  a  preparation 
of  morphia. 

Gutta  Opaca.    Cataract. 

Gutta  Percfia.  The  concrete  juice  of  a  tree 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Sapotace.ce,  Iso- 
nandra  gutta,  a  native  of  Singapore.  It  is  of  a 
grayish-white  color,  and  below  the  tempera- 
ture of  fifty  degrees  is  of  the  hardness  of 
wood,  but  when  put  in  boiling  water  it  becomes 
very  soft  and  pliable.  In  this  state  it  may  be 
moulded  into  any  form,  which  it  will  retain 
on  cooling.  It  is  used  in  making  bougies, 
catheters,  enema-pipes,  splints,  and  for  taking 
impressions  of  the  mouth.  It  has  also  been  used 
in  combination  with  other  substances,  such  as 
oxide  of  zinc,  having  such  properties  as  non- 
conduction  and  non-irritation,  as  a  temporary 
filling  for  teeth.  It  has  also  been  employed  as 
a  base  for  artificial  teeth,  and  for  temporary 
plates  in  the  vulcanite  process.  A  solution  of 
gutta  percha  in  chloroform — Trau^maticine — has 
been  used  with  advantage  topically  in  cutane- 
ous affections,  ulcere,  as  an  ectrotic  in  small- 
pox, and  for  the  temporary  relief  of  odontalgia. 
Cones,  of  gutta  percha  are  employed  in  filling 
the  root-canals  of  teeth  ;  it  is  also  used  in  so- 
lution for  the  same  purpose.  As  a  filling  ma- 
terial, gutta  percha  is  graded  according  to  the 
degree  of  heat  required  to  soften  it,  the  low 
heat  variety  softening  between  140°  and  200° 
and  the  medium  between  200°  and  210°.  The 
softening  process  should  be  conducted  over 
warm  water.  For  dental  uses,  see  Gorgas' 
Dental  3Iedicine. 

Gutta  Perc/ia,  Liquid.  Gutta  percha  dis- 
solved in  chloroform.  Used  in  dental  practice 
for  the  relief  of  odontalgia,  as  a  protective 
covering  for  partially  exposed  pulps  of  teeth, 
and  as  a  root-filling  material. 

Gutta  Rosea.     Gutta  Bosacece.    A  cutaneous 
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eruption  of  the  face,  of  red,  shining,  suppura- 
tive tubercles,  having  an  irregular  granular 
appearance,  frequently  caused  by  excessive 
drinking. 

Gutta  Serena.     Amaurosis. 

Gutte^ria.  From  guttur.  Bronchocele. . 
•  Ollt''tlll*.     The  throat,  larynx,  or  trachea. 

Oilt^'tHral.     Pertaining  to  the  throat. 

Guttural  Artery.  The  superior  thyroideal 
artery. 

Guttlir^nia.    The  arytenoid  cartilages. 

Gyniiia''siuni.  A  place  for  bodily  ex- 
ercise. 

GyilinaS''ticS.  GymnastVcus  ;  from  yvp.- 
lor,  naked,  because  the  athletes  were  stripped. 
That  part  of  hygiene  which  consists  in. bodily 
exercise,  such  as  wrestling,  running,  using 
dumb-bells,  &c. 

GyiSTino'sis.     Denudation. 

Gyncecei^a.  From  yw?/,  woman.  Cata- 
menia ;  lochia ;  female  diseases. 

Gyii£ecolog"'ia.  Gyncecology.  Doctrine 
of  the  nature  and  diseases  of  women. 

Gyiisecoma^nia.  From  ywri,  woman, 
and  /navio,  madness.  Insanity  from  love  for 
woman. 

GyiigecoinaS''tus.  A  man  whose  breasts 
are  as  large  as  a  Avoman's. 

GynsecoinyS''tax.  From  yw??,  woman, 
and  /uvGTn^j  beard.  The  hair  on  the  female 
pudendum. 

GynailtlirO''pus.  Gynan^dms.  An  her- 
maphrodite, partaking  more  of  the  male  than 
of  the  female  sex. 

Gynatrc'sia.  From  ywri^  a  woman,  and 
a-pijToc,  imperforate.  Imperforation  of  the 
female  external  parts  of  generation. 

Gy^ue.     A  woman  ;  a  female. 

Gyni^da.     An  hermaphrodite. 

GynoplaS''tic.  From  ywri^  and  7r2a(T(Tw, 
I  form.  An  operation  employed  for  opening  or 
dilating  the  contracted  genital  openings  of  the 
female. 

Gyp'simi.  Sulphate  of  lime.  Plaster 
of  Paris.  A  native  sulphate  of  lime,  consist- 
ing of  28  parts  of  lime,  40  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  18  of  water.  When  exposed  to  a  heat  of 
400°  Fahrenheit,  the  water  of  the  gypsum  es- 
capes.    After  being  properly  calcined  and  pul- 

ly 


verized,  if  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence 
of  thin  batter,  it  hardens  in  a  few  minutes,  by 
a  species  of  crystallization,  and  acquires  great 
solidity.  During  the  first  part  of  the  process  of 
consolidation  it  expands  by  the  absorption  of  the 
water,  filling  the  small  depressions  in  any  mould 
in  which  it  may  be  poured.  The  setting  of  plas- 
ter is  regarded  as  a  chemical  process,  the  water 
being  absorbed  in  the  proportion  of  two  mole- 
cules to  one  of  the  plaster,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  CaSo^  becomes  CaSo4  -\-  2H2O. 

Upon  the  preparation  of  the  calcined  plaster 
depends  the  readiness  with  which  the  combi- 
nation takes  place,  for  if  it  has  been  too  greatly 
heated  the  power  of  absorbing  the  water  is 
diminished  or  altogether  lost.  The  hardening 
of  the  plaster  is  accompanied  with  the  gener- 
ation of  heat  and  expansion,  and  the  best  re- 
sults are  dependent  upon  the  thoroughness  of 
the  mixing,  so  that  every  particle  of  the 
plaster  can  absorb  the  proper  amount  of 
water. 

The  setting  of  plaster  is  hastened  by  either 
common  salt  or  sulphate  of  potash  in  solution, 
the  use  of  which  agents  is  admissible  only  in 
the  plaster  batter  employed  for  obtaining  im- 
pressions of  the  mouth. 

In  Mechanical  Dentistry,  plaster  of  Paris  or 
gypsum  is  used  for  obtaining  casts  or  models 
of  the  jaws  and  for  taking  impressions  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth.  It  is  also  used  by  artists 
and  anatomists  for  taking  casts. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of 
plaster  of  Paris.  For  taking  impressions  and 
models  of  the  mouth  it  should  be  of  the  best 
description,  well  calcined,  finely  pulverized 
and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  previously  to 
being  used. 

Gyra^tioil.     Dizziness ;  giddiness. 

Gy^ri  Cerebri.  The  cerebral  convolu- 
tions. 

Gyri  Operti.  The  small  and  short  convolu- 
tions seen  on  the  triangular  portion  of  the 
cerebral  mass  exposed  on  opening  the  Sylvian 
fissure  of  the  cerebrum. 

Gy'rus.  Anfractuosity,  a  turning ;  a  cir- 
cle described  by  a  moving  body. 

Gyrus  Fornica^tus.  A  large  cerebral  convo- 
lution encircling  the  corpus  callosum. 
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H.  Abbreviation  of  ho'ra,  hour,  and  ham- 
tus,  drauglit ;  also  symbol  for  hydrogen. 

H.  S.     Hora  Somni,  at  bedtime. 

Haar^kies.  A  term  applied  in  Mineral- 
ogy to  capillary  pyrites  in  very  delicate  acicu- 
lar  crystals  ;  also  to  a  native  sulphuret  of  nickel. 

Habe'lia.  A  bandage  for  uniting  the 
lips  of  wounds. 

Hab^it.  From  habere,  to  have  or  to  hold. 
A  disposition  of  body  or  mind;  a  tendency 
resulting  from  frequent  repetition  to  perform 
certain  actions.  A  predisposition  to  or  pro- 
tection against  cei'tain  diseases. 

Habit  of  Body.  Constitution  and  tempera- 
ment. 

Hab^itus.     Habit  of  body. 

Habroiiia^nia.  From  aj3pog,  light.  A 
cheerful  or  merry  insanity. 

Hse^'llia.  Hoematos  ;  from  aijia,  gen.,  aiji- 
arac,  blood.  Blood.  A  term  used  as  a  prefix 
in  medicine. 

Hsemacelino^siSo  Fkoxq  acua,  blood, 
and  KTjXig,  .a  spot.  Barpura  oj."  blood  spot  dis- 
ease. 

Hsemacliro^ine.    Hsematine. 

Haemac^tiis.    Bloody. 

Hsemacy^aiiin.  From  ai/ua,  blood,  and 
Kvavoc,  blue.  A  blue  coloring  matter  supposed 
to  have  been  detected  by  Sanson  in  the  blood, 
and  by  some  chemists  in  bile. 

Hsemadon^osus.  From  at/un,  blood, 
and  vocog,  a  disease.  Disease  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

Hsemadosto^sis.  From  m/ia,  blood, 
and  ooTwffif ,  a  bony  tumor.  Ossification  of  the 
blood-vessels. 

Hsemadynam^ics.  From  ai/m  and  dv- 
va/LuCj  power.  The  mechanism  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

Hsemadynamom^eter.  From  a^/^a, 
blood,  6vvauiCj  power,  and  luerpov,  a  measure. 
An  instrument  to  determine  the  force  with 
which  the  blood  is  driven  through  the  princi- 
pal vessels  by  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Hgeinag"Og"UeS.  Hcemago^ga;  from  n.cfm, 
blood,  and  ayw,  to  drive  off.  Medicines  which 
promote  the  hemorrhoidal  and  menstrual  dis- 
charges. 

Hse^mal.  From  aifia,  blood.  Eelating 
to  blood  in  blood-vessels. 

Hcemal  Arch.      In  Transcendental  Anatomy, 


the  arch  in  front  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra, 
holding  the  blood-vessels.  In  man  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  ribs  and  sternum. 

HcBmal  Axis.  The  central  organ  and  large 
trunks  of  the  vascular  system. 

Hcemal  Spine.  The  spine  in  front  of  the 
haemal  arch. 

Haenialeuci'ua.  From  aijin,  and  AEv- 
KOQ,  white.  The  bufty  coat  or  fibrin  of  the 
blood ;   hsemaleu^cin. 

Hsemalo^pia.  From  aif^w,  and  wr/',  ot7oq, 
the  eye.  A  disease  of  the  eje  in  which  every- 
thing appears  of  a  blood  color  ;  h8em''alopy 

Hsem^alops.  From  aifia,  blood,  and  oip, 
the  eye.  Effusion  of  blood  into  the  eyeball 
or  eyelids. 

Haemaplise^in.  From  ai.jia,  and  (pmog, 
of  a  dusky  color.  The  brown  coloring  matter 
of  the  blood. 

Hseiiiapoph^yses.     Costal  cartilages. 

Haemapov^ia.  From  «v;«,  blood,  and 
anopog,  poor.     Bad  blood ;  paucity  of  blood. 

Hgemasta^sis.  Checking  the  current  of 
venous  blood  by  dry  cupping  or  ligatures. 

Hseiliastat^icae  From  ai/xa,  blood,  and 
arartin],  statics.  The  doctrine  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  action  of  blood-vessels  or 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Also  remedies 
for  stopping  hemorrhage. 

Hseiiiastheno^sis.  From  aip-a,  blood, 
aadsvia,  weakness.  A  deterioration  or  weak- 
ening of  the  blood. 

Hsematangio^sis.  Disease  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

Hsemataul^ica.  From  a/./ia,  and  avTiog, 
a  tube.     Vascular  system. 

Hseinatec^lysis.  From  ai^a,  and  £KAv 
dig,  loosening.     Dissolution  of  the  blood. 

Hseinateme^sis.  From  ai/ia,  blood,  and 
Efieu,  to  vomit.  A  vomiting  of  blood.  A  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  stomach. 

Haematlio^rax.    See  H^matothokax. 

Hsemat^ic.  From  aL/ia,  blood.  Eelat- 
ing to,  full  of,  or  of  the  color  of  blood.  Also, 
a  remedy  which  affects  the  system  at  large  by 
acting  in  or  on  the  blood.  Haematics  act  as 
restoratives  when  they  enrich  the  blood,  or  as 
spanaemics  when  they  impoverish  it. 

Haeixiat'ica.  From  aifia,  blood.  Dis- 
eases of  the  sanguineous  function. 

Hse^iiiatine.    See  H^matosinb. 
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Haematis^cliesis.  Arrest  or  suppres- 
sion of  a  flow  of  blood. 

Hsemati^teS.  From  aL^ia,  blood.  Blood- 
stone. A  term  applied  to  a  native  oxide  of 
iron,  from  its  red  color,  or  from  its  supposed 
power  of  arresting  hemorrhage. 

Haemato.  From  ai/ia,  blood.  A  Greek 
prefix  denoting  blood. 

Hseniatocattiar^tica.  Kemedies  for 
purifying  the  blood. 

H8eiliatoce''le.  From  aifia,  blood,  and 
Kv'^-.Tj,  a  swelling.  A  swelling  or  tumor  caused 
by  an  extravasation  of  blood  either  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  scrotum,  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  or  testicle  itself. 

Haematoclie^zia.  From  aifia,  blood, 
and  x'^w,  to  go  to  stool.     Bloody  stools. 

H8einatocliy''sis.     Hemorrhage. 

Haematocoe^lia.  From  a^^a,  and  kolIlu^ 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Effusion  of  blood 
into  the  abdomen. 

HfieinatocoFpiis.  Effusion  of  blood 
into  the  vagina.  Accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  vagina  from  occlusion  of  the  external 
organ. 

Hse^matocyst.  From  aijia,  and  KvroQ.  a 
bladder.  Relating  to  the  formation  of  blood. 
An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  bladder. 

Hsemato^des.  From  aifia,  blood,  and 
4»5oc,  a  likeness.  Having  the  nature  or  ap- 
pearance of  blood.    See  Fungus  H^matodes. 

Hgeinatoi^din.  Hcemin,  or  blood  crys- 
tals. Hsematine  separated  from  the  globules 
of  the  blood,  and  passed  from  the  state  of  a 
non-crystallizable  organic  substance,  to  one  of 
a  crystalline  chemical  compound.  A  deriva- 
tive of  Haemoglobin, 

Haematol^ogy.  Hcematolog^  ia ;  from 
fi/ita^  blood,  and  Aojof,  a  discourse.  A  treatise 
on  the  blood. 

HaematoFyses.  Diseases  in  which 
there  is  a  diminished  coagulability  of  the 
blood. 

H0einatO''nia.  A  tumor  resembling  or 
containing  blood. 

Haeni/atometer.  From  aifia^  blood, 
and  uE-ftoVj  a  measure.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  of  the  blood. 

Haeniatoinplialoce^le.  Hcematmipha''- 
lus  ;  from  ai.fiaj  blood,  oiKpaAog,  the  navel,  and 
KrfAr/j  a  tumor.  An  umbilical  tumor,  caused  by 
an  extravasation  of  blood. 

Hseinatoil''cus.  From  aijia,  blood,  and 
oyKoc,  a  tumor.  A  name  given  by  Albert!  to 
■mcevi  materni,  or  varicose  tumors. 


Haematon^OSUS.  From  aijin,  and  voaor, 
disease.     Disease  of  the  blood. 

Haematopliob^ia.  From  aijia,  blood, 
and  (popog,  dread.  That  dread  at  the  sight  of 
blood  which  produces  syncope. 

H8ematoi>la''iiia.  Vicarious  hemor- 
rhage. 

Haem^atosine.  Hcem^atine.  The  red 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood. 

Haeinato^sis.  From  aifia,  blood.  The 
arterialization  of  the  blood,  or  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  venous  blood  and  chyle  into  the 
arterial  blood.  Also,  general  formation  of 
blood. 

Haematotlio^rax.  From  ai/na,  blood, 
and  i?w/aaf,  the  chest.  Effusion  of  blood  into 
the  pleura. 

Haeinatox''iC.  From  ama,  and  to^ikov, 
a  poison.  Relating  to  a  poisoned  or  impure 
state  of  the  blood. 

Haeiliatox-'ylme.  The  coloring  princi- 
ple of  logwood. 

Haematozo^Oll.  Animalculse  discovered 
in  the  blood, 

Haematurc'sis.     Hsematuria. 

Haeniatu^ria.  From  ai/ia^  blood,  and 
ovpso),  to  make  urine.     Bloody  urine. 

Hae^niiil.  Chloride  of  Hsematin,  A 
crystallized  substance  obtained  from  dried 
blood. 

Haeini''tis.  From  ai/xa,  blood,  and  itis, 
denoting  inflammation.  Literally,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  blood.  That  alteration  of  the  blood 
which  occurs  in  inflammation. 

Haemocyte.  From  ai/ja,  and  ncjTog,  a 
cell.     The  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

Haemo^des.     Sanguine. 

Haemo^dia.  From  aifi'u)6eu,  to  have  pain 
in  the  teeth.  Aching  of  the  teeth ;  the  teeth 
set  on  edge  from  the  use  of  acerb  or  acid  ali- 
ments. 

Haemoglobin.  Hcemocrystalline,  Hcema- 
toglobin.  From  ««/i«,  and  globus,  a  round  body. 
A  colloid  or  crystalline  matter  existing  in  the 
corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

Haeinoid.     Eesembling  blood. 

HaewiopliiFia.  A  condition  in  which 
the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  prevails. 

HaemophtliaFmia.  From  at/m,  blood, 
and  oc^'dalfioq,  eye.  Effusion  of  blood  into  the 
eye.     A  bloodshot  eye. 

Haemoplan-'ia.  From  aiiia,  blood,  and 
Tzlavrj^  wandering.     Vicarious  hemorrhages. 

Haemop''toe.     Spitting    of   blood.    See 
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Hsemop'tysis.  From  aijici^  blood,  and 
TVTvu,  to  spit.  Spitting  of  blood.  An  expec- 
toration of  frothy  blood  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs,  preceded  by  cough,  heat 
and  pain  in  the  chest. 

HcBmoptysis  Interna.     Ilaematothorax. 

Hcemoptysis  Phthisis.     Phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Haeni^orrliag'e.  Hcemorrhagia ;  from 
atfj-a,  blood,  and  priyvvj-u,  to  break  forth.  The 
escape  of  blood  from  any  of  the  vessels  destined 
to  contain  it,  whether  from  rupture  or  other- 
wise. Haemorrhages  are  divided  into  active  and 
passive ;  the  former  resulting  from  increased 
action,  the  latter  from  debility.  They  are  also 
distinguished  into  external  and  internal,  general 
and  local,  spontaneous  and  traumatic. 

Hcennorrhage,  Accidental.  From  the  prema- 
ture detachment  of  the  placenta. 

Haemorrhage  after  the  Extraction  of  Teeth. 
The  haemorrhage  occasioned  by  the  extraction 
of  a  tooth  is  seldom  considerable,  except  in 
those  cases  where  there  is  a  hemorrhagic  di- 
athesis of  body,  and  then  it  is  sometimes  exces- 
sive and  even  alarming.  Several  cases  have 
been  recorded  in  which  it  baffled  every  attempt 
to  arrest  its  progress,  and  terminated  fatally. 
Whenever  a  tendency  to  excessive  haemorrhage 
from  the  rupture  of  one  or  more  small  vessels 
manifests  itself  in  one  member  of  a  family, 
composed  of  several  individuals,  it  will  gener- 
ally be  found  to  exist  in  several. 

Among  the  means  which  have  been  em- 
ployed for  arresting  hsKmorrhage  from  the 
socket  of  a  i-ecently  extracted  tooth  are,  astrin- 
gents, styptics,  caustics,  the  actual  cautery,  and 
compresses.  But  the  preparations  of  iron, 
such  as  the  persulphate,  powdered  subsulphate, 
and  tannic  acid,  are  the  best  agents  that  can 
be  relied  upon.    See  Iron. 

When  the  haemorrhage  is  from  the  dental 
artery,  it  may  always  be  arrested  by  plugging 
the  socket  tightly  with  raw  cotton,  lint,  sponge 
or  a  piece  of  cork,  previously  saturated  in  the 
solutions  of  iron,  or  tinct.  nutgalls,  or  the  re- 
placement of  the  tooth.  When  the  bleeding 
is  from  a  number  of  vessels,  and  especially  from 
the  gums  around  the  alveolus,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  apply  the  actual  cautery. 

Haemorrhage,  Capillary.  Oozing  of  blood 
from  a  wound,  where  the  large  vessels  are  not 
ruptured. 

Haemorrhage,  Collateral.  The  hemorrhage 
of  acute  inflammations. 

Haemorrhage,  Complementary.  That  succeed- 
ing another  hemorrhage  that  has  been  cut  short. 


Haemorrhage,  Consecutive.  That  ensuing 
some  time  after  injury. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  Gums,  Spontaneous. 
In  depraved  or  cachectic  habits  of  body,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  passive  haemorrhage 
occurs  from  the  gums,  and  especially  from  those 
portions  which  occupy  the  inter-dental  spaces, 
baffling  every  eflbrt  that  can  be  made  to  arrest 
it.  It  may,  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
be  stopped  by  the  application  of  the  actual 
cautery  or  compresses.  The  author  succeeded 
in  one  case  with  the  latter.  The  best  method 
of  applying  a  compress  is  to  fill  a  mouth-cup, 
such  as  is  employed  for  taking  impressions  for 
the  mouth,  with  wax  previously  softened  in 
warm  water,  and  then  applying  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  completely  to  imbed  the  teeth  and 
gums  in  it.  This  method  of  compressing  the 
gums  was  suggested  to  the  author  by  Dr.  O. 
Holmes,  of  Baltimore.  Gutta-percha  softened 
in  warm  water  is,  however,  superior  to  wax, 
being  more  tenacious  and  firm ;  also  modeling 
composition. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  Gums,  l/icarious.  In 
females  laboring  under  amenorrhoea,  periodi- 
cal haemorrhages  from  the  gums  have  occa- 
sionally been  known  to  occur,  the  periods  of 
their  occurrence  corresponding  with  the  time 
when  menstruation  should  take  place  and  con- 
tinuing trom  three  to  five  or  six  days.  The 
discharge  from  the  gums,  being  vicarious,  can 
only  be  prevented  by  restoring  the  obstructed 
uterine  function,  unless,  as  is  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  the  case,  it  arises  from  the  sup- 
pression of  some  other  discharge,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  haemorrhoidal.  In  this  case  the  ap- 
propriate treatment  should  be  instituted. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  Lungs.     Ha?moptysis. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  Nose.     Epistaxis. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  Stomach.  Ilsematem- 
esis. 

Haemorrhage  from  the.  Urinary  Organs. 
ITa^maturia. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  Uterus.  Menorrhagia. 

Haemorrhage,  Post-Partum.  Prhnary,  occur- 
ring within  24  hours  after  labor ;  Secondary, 
after  24  hours. 

Haemorrhage,  Primary.  The  hemorrhage 
immediately  following  an  injury  or  operation. 

Haemorrhage,  Sec^ondary.  Haemorrhage 
which  occurs  some  time  after  wounds  or  oper- 
ations. 

Hsemorrlia^g-iEe.  Haemorrhages.  A 
distinct  order  in  the  class  Pyrexiae,  of  Dr. 
CuUen's  nosological  i;rran£;ement. 
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Hsemorrhagic  Diathesis.  A  ten- 
dency to  hemorrhage  owing  to  a  state  of  the 
system  of  a  permanent  character  peculiar  to 
the  individual,  there  being  a  want  of  coagu- 
lability in  the  blood  and  a  want  of  contractility 
in  the  vessels. 

Haeniorrliin^ia.     Epistaxis. 

Hseoiori'lioe^a.     Passive  hsemorrhage. 

HoBmorrhoea  Petechia' lis.  The  occurrence 
of  IiDsmorrhage  from  the  mouth,  etc.,  in  land 
scurvy.    See  Purpura  HiEMORRHAGicA. 

Haemori'lioi^dal.  Hcemmorrhoida^Us. 
Relating  to  hasmorrhoids,  as  a  hsemorrhoidal 
tumor,  or  flux. 

HcBmorrhoida!  Ar^teries.  The  arteries  of  the 
rectum.  Three  are  enumerated, — the  superior, 
middle  and  inferior. 

Haemorrboidal  Nerves.  Filaments  sent  to 
the  rectum  from  the  sciatic  and  hypogiistric 
plexuses. 

HcBmorrhoidal  Veins.  They  are  two, — the 
external  and  internal,  which  empty  into  the 
lesser  mesenteric. 

Hsenior^rliOicies.  HcemTnor^rhoids  ;  from 
aifM,  and  peo,  to  flow.  Literally,  haemorrhage, 
but  restricted  to  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the 
veins  about  the  anus  and  rectum,  called  the 
piles.  They  are  termed  open  when  they  dis- 
charge blood,  and  blind  when  there  is  no  dis- 
charge. 

Hcemorrhoides  Oris.  Haemorrhage  from  the 
veins  of  the  palate,  uvula,  fauces,  and  some- 
times from  the  gums,  resulting  from  a  sup- 
pression of  the  ha?morrhoidal  discharge. 

Hcemorrhoides  Uteri.  Varicose  enlargement  of 
the  veins  about  the  genital  organs  of  women. 

Hcemorrhoides  Vesicce.  Varicose  enlarge- 
ment of  the  veins  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

Hseinor^rliois.     Htemorrhoides. 

Haeinorrliois^cliesis.  Suppression  of 
the  hsemorrhoidal  flux. 

Hseiiiorrlioplie^sis.  Absorption  of 
blood. 

Haemospas^tlc.  From  miia,  and  anau^ 
to  draw.  A  cupping-glass,  or  any  agent  which 
draws  or  attracts  blood  to  a  part.  Hsemo- 
spa'sia. 

Haemosta'sia.  From  aifia,  blood,  and 
araaLi;,  a  standing.  Stagnation  of  blood ;  any 
operation  that  stops  the  flow  of  blood. 

Hseuiostat^ic.  Hcemostalicus ;  from  aifi.a, 
blood,  and  aruTLKnc,  static  or  standing.  That 
which  is  calculated  to  arrest  a  haemorrhage. 
A  styptic. 


HeeinotelangiO''sis.     Telangiectasia. 

Hsemot^ropliy.  Hoemotroph^ia ;  from 
aifia,  blood,  and  "pw^?;,  nourishment.  Excess 
of  nourishment  of  the  blood. 

Hasiiiydor^.     Serum  of  the  blood. 

Hag'e'iiia  Abyssin^ica.  Brayera  an- 
thelmintica.  An  Abyssinian  tree  of  the  order 
Rosacea;.  Its  flowers  have  recently  been 
brought  into  notice  as  a  remedy  for  tape-worm. 

Hag'^g'arcl.  An  expression  of  counte- 
nance, especially  of  the  eye,  indicative  of  ter- 
ror and  grief;  often  a  symptom  of  cerebral 
disease. 

Hair.  Pllus.  Corneous  filaments  which 
issue  from  the  skin,  and  to  which  they  adhere 
by  means  of  a  bulb.  They  include  the  hairs 
of  the  head,  eye-brows,  eye-lashes,  beard,  those 
of  the  trunk  and  of  the  axillary  and  pubic 
regions. 

Hair,  Falling  off  of.     Alopecia. 

Hair  Lichen.  Lichen  pilaris.  An  eruption 
confined  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  followed, 
after  ten  days,  by  desquamation. 

Hair  Salt.  Native  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
so  called  from  the  capillary  form  of  the  crys- 
tals. 

Halclieini''a.  From  «Af,  salt,  and  jew, 
to  pour  out.     The  art  of  fusing  salts. 

Hal^itus.  From  hcdo,  to  breathe  out. 
Vapor.     Also,  the  breath. 

Halitus  Oris  Fcstidus.  Foul  or  tainted 
breath. 

Halitus,  Sanguinis.  The  vapor  exhaled  by 
fresh  blood. 

Hall's  Ready  Method.  See  Eespi- 
RATioN,  Artificial. 

Hallucina^tion.  Halludna^tio ;  from 
Iiallucinari,  to  be  deceived.  Depraved  imagi- 
nation, an  error  of  an  individual  who  believes 
he  sees  or  distinguishes  by  hearing,  touching, 
smelling  or  tasting  objects  not  present. 

Harius.     Hallux.     The  great  toe. 

Halmyro^des.  Any  disease  accompa- 
nied by  calor  mordax. 

Ha''lo.  From  oAuc,  an  area.  Areola.  In 
Anatomy,  the  palish-red  circle  which  surrounds 
the  nipple  in  woman.  In  Meteorology,  a  lumi- 
nous circle  seen  around  the  sun  or  moon  under 
certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Halo  Signa'tus.  The  impression  formed  by 
the  ciliary  processes  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  vitreous  humor. 

Haloderse^um.  From  air,  salt,  and 
Sepatov,  a  collar.  A  collar  of  salt  applied  to 
the  neck,  as  in  croup. 
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Hal^'og'ens.  From  alg,  salt,  and  yevvau, 
to  produce.  A  term  applied  in  Chemistry  to 
substances  which  form  salts  with  metals,  as 
chlorine,  iodine,  fluorine  and  cyanogen.  Salts 
thus  formed  are  termed  haloids. 

Ha^loids.  From  aAf,  sea-salt,  and  euhg, 
resemblance.  Resembling  salt.  Salts  which 
are  compounds  of  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine, 
fluorine,  cyanogen  and  other  compound  radi- 
cals, with  metals. 

Haloill^eter.  AAf,  salt,  and  jierpovj  a 
measure.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
form,  angles,  etc.,  of  salts. 

Halonii^tis.  Induration  of  the  cellular 
tissue. 

Halope^g-se.     Salt  springs. 

HaFui'gy.  The  process  of  forming  or 
extracting  salts. 

Ham.     See  Poples. 

Hamame^lis  Virg"in^ica.  Witch  ha- 
zel. Winter  witch-hazel ;  a  shrub  of  the  family 
Berberidece,  the  bark  of  which  is  astringent. 
In  Dental  Practice,  this  agent,  in  the  form  of 
an  extract,  is  used  externally  in  incipient  pe- 
riodontitis and  irritated  pulps  of  teeth. 

Hamartliri^tis.  From  a/ua,  at  once, 
and  ap-dpLTiQ,  gout.     Gout  in  all  the  joints. 

Ham^llia.  Auna ,-  from  oTiTO),  to  bind  or 
fit  on.     A  truss  for  hernia. 

Hain^OSllS.  From  hamus,  a  hook. 
Hooked. 

Hain^'string-S.    The  tendons  of  the  ham. 

Ham^ular  Process.    See  Hamulus. 

Ham^ulllS.  A  little  hook.  In  Anatomy, 
a  hook-like  process,  as  the  hamulus  of  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Hamulus  Coch/ece.  Literally,  a  small  hook 
of  the  cochlea  ;  a  process  by  which  the  lamina 
spiralis  terminates  upon  the  axis. 

Ham^us.     A  hook.    See  Hamulus. 

Hand.  Manus.  The  extremity  of  the 
arm,  composed  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus  and 
fingei-s. 

Hands,  Dropped.  Paralysis  of  the 
hands  caused  by  the  action  of  lead. 

Haiig'-Nail.  A  detached  portion  of  epi- 
dermis near  the  finger-nail. 

Hapaiitis^mus.  Growing  together  of 
oi'ganic  parts. 

Haplie.     Feeling.     Touch. 

Haplion^iisi.  From  a<;>Ti,  the  sense  of 
touch.     Diseases  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

Haplotoni^ia.  From  aTrAof,  simple,  and 
rofiTj,  incision.     A  simple  incision. 

Haptodysplior'ia.     From  a^?/,  touch, 


and  dva^opoQ,  difficult  to  be  borne.  Painful 
to  the  touch. 

Haptot^ica.  KivTO[iai,  to  touch.  The 
science  of  the  phenomena  of  touch,  or  sensa- 
tion. 

Hard.  A  term  applied  in  popular  lan- 
guage to  a  substance  which  resists  the  action 
of  external  force ;  in  Anatomy,  to  the  osseous 
framework  of  the  body,  and  in  Pathology  to 
the  pulse  when  the  finger  seems  to  yield  to 
the  stroke  of  the  artery. 

Hare -Lip.  La'bium  lepori^num;  lago- 
cheVlus ;  lagosto'ma.  A  vertical  fissure  or 
division  of  one  or  both  lips,  from  a  failure  of 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  lip  to  unite.  It  is 
almost  always  congenital,  though  it  may  be 
produced  by  a  wound.  Sometimes  the  cleft  is 
double.  The  fissure  frequently  extends  to  the 
alveolar  arch  and  palate.  When  there  is  but 
one  division,  it  is  called  simple;  double,  when 
there  are  two,  and  complicated,  when  the  max- 
illary bone  and  palate  are  implicated,  or  when 
one  or  more  of  the  teeth  project  and  occupy 
the  separation  in  the  lip.  Mr.  Fox  gives  a 
drawing  of  a  very  remarkable  example  of  dis- 
tortion, in  which  a  portion  of  the  jaw-bone, 
with  three  teeth,  projected  beneath  the  nose 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  quai'ter.  Dr.  Simms 
describes,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Dental 
Science,  vol.  5,  page  51,  a  similar  example  of 
complicated  hare-lip ;  and  numerous  others 
are  on  record. 

The  manner  of  remedying  hare-lip  consists, 
1st,  in  removing  the  rounded  edges  of  the  cleft, 
and  2d,  in  bringing  them  accurately  together 
and  retaining  them  in  contact  until  a  union 
takes  place.  But  with  regard  to  the  most 
eligible  period  of  life  for  the  performance  of 
the  operation,  there  exists  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  think  the  sooner  it  is  •  per- 
formed the  better,  others  believe  that  the  best 
time  is  immediately  after  the  child  has  ceased 
to  suck ;  while  others  again  think  it  better  to 
defer  it  until  even  a  later  period. 

For  simple  hare-lip,  the 'Operation  maybe 
performed  in  the  following  manner  :  The  head 
of  the  child  being  slightly  elevated  and  firmly 
secured  by  means  of  an  assistant,  a  narrow, 
flat  piece  of  wood,  or  pasteboard,  should  be 
introduced  between  the  lip  and  gums  and  held 
by  another  assistant ;  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed 
scalpel,  or,  what  is  preferable,  a  straight  bis- 
toury, is  then  passed  through  the  margin  of 
the  lip,  immediately  below  the  nose,  and  by  a 
single  cut,  in  a  straight  line  downward,  the 
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rounded  edge  is  removed.  This  operation  is 
next  repeated  on  tlie  opposite  side,  leaving  an 
aperture  between  tlie  two  margins  resembling 
the  letter  V  inverted.  The  margins  are  next 
brought  accurately  together  and  secured  by 
passing  two  or  three  gold,  steel-pointed,  or 
steel  pins,  horizontally  through  them  at  regular 
intervals,  and  rather  nearer  the  internal  than 
the  external  surface.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
are  now  held  in  close  contact  by  passing  a 
separate  ligature  around  each  pin  in  the  form 
of  the  figure  8.  Some  surgeons,  however,  seem 
to  think  that  additional  security  is  obtained  by 
passing  the  ligature  from  one  needle  to  the 
other.  The  suture  having  been  applied,  the 
points  of  the  needles,  if  steel  ones  have  been 
used,  should  be  clipped  off  with  a  pair  of  cut- 
ting nippers.  When  the  needles  are  properly 
applied,  Mr.  Fergusson  is  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  straps  or  bandages  to  keep 
the  cheeks  forward,  though  it  may  be  advisable 
to  protect  the  tender  adhesion  of  the  wound 
for  a  few  days,  after  their  removal,  by  means 
of  a  strap.  The  needles  may  be  withdrawn  at 
the  expiration  of  three  or  four  days. 

If  there  be  any  adhesion  between  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lip  and  gums,  it 
should  be  separated  before  the  operation  is 
performed,  and  if  any  of  the  teeth  project 
through  the  fissure,  and  cannot  be  carried  back 
to  their  proper  place  in  the  dental  arch,  they 
should  also  be  previously  removed. 

For  cutting  the  edges  of  the  fissures,  some 
surgeons  prefer  scissors  to  the  scalpel  or  bis- 
toury. 

In  double  hare- lip,  both  fissures  should  be 
closed  at  the  same  time,  by  passing  the  needles 
entirely  across,  and  securing  them  in  the  man- 
ner as  above  described. 

Hare-lip,  Complicated.  Complicated  with 
cleft  or  malformation  of  the  maxillary  or 
palate  bones. 

Hare-lip,  Double.  Two  clefts  or  fissures  of 
the  lip,  or  one  of  each  lip. 

Hare-lip,  or  Twisted  Suture.  A  figure-of-8 
suture  around  a  pin  thrust  through  the  lips  of 
the  pared  edges  of  the  cleft. 

Harmony.  Harmo^nia;  from  apw,  to  fit 
together.  In  Anatomy,  an  immovable  articu- 
lation, as  in  the  case  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bones  with  each  other. 

Har^motOiie.  From  apfior^  a  joint,  and 
Tf\uvuj  to  divide.  Cross-stone ;  staurolite ;  a 
mineral,  the  crystals  of  which  intersect  each 
other. 


Harts'liorn.  Carnu  cervi;  the  horn  of 
the  Cenms  elaphus,  or  stag. 

Hartshorn,  Spirit  of.  A  watery  solution  of 
ammonia.     Liquor  or  aqua  ammonise. 

Hasll^isll,  or  Has^clliscll.  A  prepara- 
tion of  Cannabis  Indica,  or  hemp,  used  as  an 
intoxicating  drug.  It  is  made  by  boiling  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  plant  with  water  and 
fresh  butter. 

Has'ta.  A  spear.  An  epithet  applied  to 
parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  which  are  sup- 
posed to  resemble  a  spear. 

Has^tate.     Spear-shaped. 

Hastel'la.     A  spear-shaped  splint. 

Hatcll'etine.  A  fusible  wax-like  sub- 
stance, of  a  yellowish-white  or  greenish-yellow 
color,  found  sometimes  in  nodules  of  iron  stone 
in  South  Wales. 

Hauiicli.  That  portion  of  the  trunk 
formed  by  the  lateral  parts  of  the  pelvis  and 
hip-joint. 

Haus^maiinite.  One  of  the  ores  of 
manganese,  having  a  brownish-black  color. 

Haus^tus.  From  haurio,  to  swallow.  A 
draught.     A  single  dose  of  liquid  medicine. 

Haustus  Niger.     Infusion  of  senna. 

Hauyiie.  A  mineral  found  in  small  gran- 
ular masses  in  basalt  or  lava,  of  a  blue  color. 

Haver's  Olaiids.  Haversian  Glands. 
The  fringed  vascular  folds  of  the  synovial 
membrane  of  joints,  called  by  Dr.  Havers, 
mucilaginous  glands. 

Haver^siail  Canals.  The  minute  canals 
found  in  the  compact  substance  of  bone,  con- 
taining blood-vessels  and  medullary  matter. 

Hawes'  Moukliiig-  Flask.  A  sectional 
moulding  flask  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  is  in  jointed  sections,  and  the  other  a  sim- 
ple iron  ring.  This  flask  gives  an  accurate 
sand-mould  of  plaster  models  which,  owing  to 
undercuts,  &c.,  it  would  be  impossible  to  mould 
in  the  ordinary  flask,  owing  to  what  is  termed 
"  dragging," 

Hay  Astli^ma.     Hay  Fever. 

Hay^denite.  A  mineral  occurring  in 
pale,  yellowish-brown  crystals,  so  called  from 
the  discoverer,  Dr.  Hayden. 

Head.  Caput.  The  upper  extremity  of 
the  body  ;  the  cranium  and  face.  The  single 
rounded  prominence  of  the  extremity  of  a  bone- 

Head,  Water  in  the.     Hydrocephalus. 

Head^aclie.  CephalaVgia.  Pain  in  the 
head. 

HeaFing".  Union  and  cicatrization  of  a 
wound.     The  cure  of  disease. 
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Health.  That  state  of  the  living  body  in 
which  all  its  functions  are  properly  performed. 

Healthy  Pus.  That  discharged  from 
abscesses,  the  result  of  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion ;  or  from  wounds  and  ulcers  in  the  healing 
state ;  laudable  pus. 

Hearting".  Audi^tus.  The  faculty  by  which 
sound  is  received. 

Heart.  Cor.  Kap6ia.  A  muscular  organ, 
which  forms  the  centre  of  the  circulating  sys- 
tem in  the  higher  order  of  animals,  having 
four  distinct  cavities:  two  auricles;  the  right 
receiving  the  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body, 
the  left  from  the  lungs ;  and  two  ventricles ;  the 
right  sending  the  blood  to  the  lungs  by  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  the  left  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  by  the  aorta.  It  is  of  an  irregular 
pyramidal  shape,  inclosed  in  a  membrane  called 
pericardium,  and  situated  obliquely,  and  a  little 
to  the  left  side,  in  the  chest,  between  the 
lungs. 

Heart,  Atrophy  of  the.  A  diminution  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  this  organ. 

Heart,  Displacement  of  the.  Eatopia  cordis^ 
It  is  generally  the  result  of  malformation. 

Heart,  Hypertrophy  of  the.  A  morbid  in- 
crease in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  walls 
of  this  organ. 

Heart-Shaped.     Cordate. 

Heart^burn.  Cardialgia ;  a  sensation  of 
heat  and  uneasiness  in  the  stomach  and  lower 
part  of  the  chest,  due  to  the  presence  of  acetic 
or  putrefactive  fermentation  of  food. 

Heat.  Caloric.  The  sensation  produced 
in  the  animal  body  by  the  transmission  of 
caloric. 

Heat,  Absolute.  The  whole  quantity  of  ca- 
loric existing  in  chemical  union  in  a  body. 

Heat,  Animal.     Animal  temperature. 

Heat,  Free.  The  heat  which  is  sensible  to 
the  touch  or  the  thermometer. 

Heat,  Latent.  Insensible  heat,  or  heat  which 
does  not  pass  from  one  substance  to  another  so 
as  to  affect  the  sense  or  the  thermometer. 

Heat,  Prickly.     See  Lichen  Tkopicus. 

Heat,  Sensible.     Free  heat. 

Heat,  Specific.  The  amount  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  bring  a  given  body  to  a  certain  temper- 
ature, compared  with  the  number  of  degrees 
required  to  melt  ice,  or  boil  a  given  weight  of 
water. 

Heat,  Vital.     Animal  heat. 

Heavy  Iiiflanimahle  Air.  Carburet- 
ted  hydrogen. 

Heavy  Spar.     Sulphate  of  barytes. 


He'Tje.  H/?;;;  from  Tj(iaUj  floreo,  vigea. 
The  hair  of  the  pubes,  or  the  pubic  region. 
Also,  puberty. 

Hec^tic.  Hecticus ;  eictuwc;  from  f^/f, 
habit.     Belonging  to  the  habit  or  constitution. 

Hectic  Fever.  Febris  hectica.  A  disease 
characterized  by  emaciation  and  fever  of  a  pe- 
culiar type  and  character ;  frequent  pulse,  hot 
skin,  particularly  of  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  soles  of  the  feet,  loss  of  appetite,  and  to- 
wards the  last  by  colliquative  sweat  when  in 
bed,  and  diarrhoea.  It  is  generally  a  sympto- 
matic disease. 

Hec^tica.     Hectic  fever. 

Hec^togTaninie.  One  hundred  grammes, 
or  three  ounces  one  drachm  and  thirty-four 
grains,  troy. 

Hectoli^'tre.  A  measure  of  one  hundred 
French  litres,  or  211.35  pints. 

Hecleo^ma.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Lamiacece.     American  Pennyroyal. 

Hedeoma  Pulegioides.  Pennyroyal ;  tick- 
weed  ;  squaw-mint.  It  is  stimulant  and  aro- 
matic, and  used  to  allay  nausea. 

Hed^ra.  A  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  in  which  the  impression  of  the  in- 
strument inflicting  the  blow  is  visible.  The 
ancients  used  it  in  the  same  general  way  in 
which  we  use  the  word  seat,  and  for  the  bottom 
of  an  abscess. 

He''clyphaiie.  From  v^vq,  sweet,  and 
(^latvu,  to  appear.  A  grayish-Avhite  mineral  of 
an  adamantine  lustre,  composed  of  oxide  of 
lead,  lime,  arsenic,  phosphoric  acid,  and  chlo- 
rine. 

Hedys-'ma.     Condiment. 

Helcoc'ace.  E/vcof,  an  ulcer,  and  kclkt;^ 
corruption.     Malignant  ulcer. 

Helco^des.     Ulcerous. 

Helcoede'llia.  EA/cfic,  and  oldnfia,  a  tu- 
mor.    Edematous  ulceration. 

HeFcoid.  E/l/cof,  and  e/rfof,  a  form.  Ee- 
sembling  an  ulcer. 

HelcO''liia.     An  ulcer. 

Helcome-'nia.  EA/cof,  an  ulcer,  and  firiv, 
a  month.  Metastasis  of  the  catamenia  to  an 
ulcer ;  a  sort  of  vicarious  menstruation. 

Helco^sis.  EX/cof,  an  ulcer.  The  pro- 
gress of  ulceration. 

Helcid^rion.  A  little  ulcer.  Superfi- 
cial ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

Hele^nin.  A  concrete  volatile  oil  ob- 
tained from  Inula  helenium. 

Hellca''lis,  Belonging  to  the  helix  of 
the  ear. 
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HeFiciiie  Ar^teries.  The  short  arte- 
ries and  vessels  of  the  penis,  given  off  from  the 
larger  vessels  and  smaller  twigs  of  the  artery 
of  tliat  organ. 

HeFicis  Major.  A  muscle  of  the  ear, 
situated  upon  the  upper  point  of  the  helix. 

Helicis  Minor.  A  muscle  of  the  ear,  which 
contracts  the  fissure  of  this  organ. 

Hel^icoid.  E?.<|^,  a  coil,  and  euhc,  a  form. 
Spiral. 

Helicotre^liia.  The  foramen  by  which 
the  scala?  of  the  cochlea  communicate. 

HeFiotrope.  Helioti  o^pimn  ;  from  rikinq, 
the  sun,  and  rpenu,  to  turn.  The  bloodstone ;  a 
deep  green  silicious  mineral,  often  variegated 
with  dark  brown  or  blood-red  spots. 

Heliotro'piiim  Eiiropse^um.  Ver- 
rucaria ;  turnesole ;  garden  marigold ;  a  plant 
which,  on  account  of  its  supposed  efficacy  in 
destroying  cutaneous  excrescences,  has  been 
called  by  the  French,  Ilerbe  aux  vermes.  See 
Calendula  Officinalis. 

He^lix.  From  £^<f,  a  coil.  In  Anatomy, 
the  outer  circumference  or  ring  of  the  outer 
ear. 

Helleboras^ter.  Hellehorus  fostidus. 
American  hellebore. 

HeFlebore  Amer^ican.  Veratrum 
viride  ;  Indian  poke ;  swamp  hellebore. 

Hellebore,  Black.  Helleborus  niger.  Christ- 
mas rose.  Cathartic,  emmenagogue.  Dose  as 
a  purge,  gr.  x  to  Qij. 

Hellebore,  White.  Veratum  album,  white 
hellebore.  Emetic  and  purgative.  Dose,  gr. 
j  to  ij. 

Helmin^tliag'Og'Ues.  Hdminthago^ga  ; 
from  eljMVQ,  a  worm,  and  aycd,  I  expel.  Keme- 
dies  used  for  expelling  worms.  Anthelmin- 
tics. 

Helmin^tliia.     See  Helminthiasis. 

HelmintM^asis.  A  condition  of  body 
favoring  the  generation  of  worms. 

Helmin^tlioicl.     Worm-shaped. 

Helinintlirop^yra.  E?i,;i<vf,  worm,  and 
nvp,  a  fever.     Worm-fever. 

Helo^des.  A  fever  accompanied  by 
profuse  perspiration  ;  the  sweating  sickness. 

Helo'pyra.     Marsh  fever. 

Helo'sis.  From  sl7m,  I  turn.  Eversion 
of  the  eyelids. 

Hemat^ic.     See  Haematic. 

Heill^atite.  Hcematites ;  Heliotropium. 
Bloodstone. 

Heni^atosiiie.    See  H^ematosine. 

Heniatu^ria.    See  Hematuria. 


Hemeralo^pia.  From  Tjnepa,  the  day, 
o)ij',  the  eye.  A  defect  of  vision,  by  which  a 
person  is  able  to  see  by  daylight,  but  not  at 
night. 

Hein^eralops.  One  affected  with  heme- 
ralopia. 

Hemerotl^ronius.  From  nu-^P^,  a  day, 
and  dpofioQ,  a  course.  A  fever  which  runs  its 
course  in  a  day.     Same  as  Ephemerus. 

Hem^i.  From  rjfuavc,  a  half.  The  same 
as  semi,  and  used  as  a  prefix. 

Hemicra^iiia.  From  w^i'f,  half,  and 
KpavLov,  the  skull.  Pain  affecting  only  one 
side,  or  one  half  of  the  head. 

Heiliidiapliore^sis.  Perspiration  of 
one  half  of  the  body. 

Hemilie^dral,  or  Hemied^ric.  H,«/- 
cvg,  half,  and  e6pa,  a  base.  Having  half  faces, 
or  facets. 

Hemilli^eles.  Monsters  with  defective 
extremities. 

Hemio^pia.  From  ri/aiovc,  half,  and 
oiTTOjiai,  I  see.  A  defect  of  sight,  in  which 
a  person  affected  with  it  can  see  only  one  half 
of  an  object. 

Heniiop^sis.     Hemiopia. 

Heniipa''g"es.  A  monstrosity  in  which 
twins  are  united  from  the  navel  to  the  vertex. 

Hemipa^gia.     Hemicrania. 

Heitiipatll^ia.     Hemicrania. 

HemipllO^iiia.  Great  weakness  of  voice. 
The  husky  voice  of  those  affected  with  cholera. 

Hemiple^gia.  Hemipiex'ia  ;  from  rjuiavr, 
half,  and  TrAiyoffw,  I  strike.  Paralysis  of  one 
half  or  side  of  the  body. 

Heni'ispliere.  Hemisphera;  from  rj/uavg, 
half,  and  a<paipa,  a  sphere.  One  half  of  a 
sphere,  or  of  a  body  of  spheroidal  shape.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  brain  is  divided  into 
hemispheres. 

Heiiiisplieres  of  the  Brain.  Hemis- 
pherical gaw'glia.  The  upper  spheroidal 
portions  of  the  brain,  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  falx  cerebri. 

Heillitritse^us.     A  semitertian  ague. 

Heiii''lock.  A  poisonous  narcotic  plant  of 
the  genus  Conium.  See  Conium  Maculatum. 
Dose  of  powdered  leaves,  gr.  iv ;  of  seeds,  gr.  ij. 

Hem^orrliage.     See   H^moeehage. 

Heinorrliagic  Diathesis.  See  H.em- 
OREHAGic  Diathesis. 

Heinorrhagip''arous.  That  which 
gives  rise  to  hemorrhage. 

Heni^orrhoides.  A  French  term  for 
Piles ;  which  see. 
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Hemospas^tic.  Any  agent  wliich  at- 
tracts blood  to  a  part ;  a  cupping-glass. 

Heinosta^sia.  Stagnation  or  suppression 
of  blood. 

Hemp.     A  plant  of  the  genus   Cannabis. 

Hemp,  Indian.  A  variety  of  hemp  much 
used  in  the  East  as  a  stimulating  and  intoxi- 
cating drug.    See  Cannabis  Indica. 

Hemp  Seed  Caf cuius.  The  small  varieties 
of  the  mulberry  calculus  are  so  called  from 
their  resemblance  to  hemp  seed. 

Hen^toane.  Poison  Tobacco.  See  Hy- 
oscYAMus  Niger. 

Hendec^ag'On.  A  figure  having  eleven 
equal  angles  and  sides. 

Hfepar.     Unap.    The  Liver. 

Hepar  Ant/mo'' niatum.  Is  a  compound  of  a 
sulphuret  of  antimony  and  an  alkali. 

Hepar  MartiaHe.  A  compound  sulphuret  of 
potassa  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Hepar  SuFphuris  Sali^num.  Sulphide  of  po- 
tassium. 

Hepar  Sulphuris  Volat'ilis.  The  hydro-sul- 
phuret  of  ammonia. 

HepataFg'ia.  From  v^ap,  the  liver,  and 
aXync^  pain.     Pain  in  the  liver. 

Hepatalgia  Calculo^sa.  Pain  caused  by  bil- 
iary calculi. 

Hepatalgia  Ptilegmonoi^des.   See  Hepatitis. 

Hepataposte^nia.  From  r,T:ap,  the 
liver,  and  anoaTy/iaj  an  abscess.  Abscess  of  the 
liver. 

Hepatatro^pliia.    Atrophy  of  the  liver. 

Hepataux^e.     Hypertrophy  of  the  liver. 

Hepateclie^ma.  Sounds  emitted  by  the 
liver  on  percussion. 

Hepateniplirax^is.  From  v^^ap,  the 
liver,  and  ejKppaacu^  I  obstruct.  Hepatic  ob- 
struction. 

Hepatenceplialo^ma.  Encephaloid  of 
the  liver. 

Hepate^rus.     Fluxus  hepaticus. 
Hepatlielco^sis.     Yinap,  the  liver,  and 
£/l/c6M/f,  ulceration.     Ulceration  of  the  liver. 

Hepat^ic.  Hepato^ ieus ;  from  ^^rap,  the 
liver.     Relating  to  the  liver. 

Hepatic  Ar^tery.  Arte'ria  hepafica.  The 
artery  of  the  liver ;  a  branch  of  the  cceliac. 

Hepatic  Duct  Ductus  hepai^icus.  A  duct 
which  conveys  the  bile  from  the  liver  towards 
the  duodenum,  and  being  joined  by  the  cystic 
duct,  the  two  form  the  ductus  communis  clio- 
ledochus. 

Hepatic  Flux.  A  form  of  diarrhoea  in  which 
there  is  a  copious  discharge   of  biliary  matter. 


Hepafic  Plex'us.  Plexus  hepaticus.  The 
nervous  filaments  of  the  coeliac  plexus  which 
accompany  the  hepatic  artery. 

Hepatic  Veins,  Venoz  hepaticoe.  The  veins 
which  return  the  blood  conveyed  to  the  liver 
by  the  hepatic  artery  and  vena  porta,  to  the 
vena  cava  inferior. 

Hepat'ica.  American  liverwort.  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order   Ranunculaceoe. 

Hepatica  Tril'oba.  Hepatica  America^na. 
Liverwort. 

Hepatic^llla.     Chronic  hepatitis. 

Hepatirrlioe^a.  From  ?77r«/),  the  liver, 
and  pew,  I  flow.  An  intestinal  flux,  with  bil- 
ious evacuations. 

Hepatisa^tion.  Hepatisa^tio.  The  con- 
version of  any  texture  into  a  liver-like  sub- 
stance. Applied  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
lungs. 

Hepati^tis.  From  v^ap,  the  liver,  and 
itis,  denoting  inflammation.  Inflammation  of 
the  liver. 

Hepatitis,  Chronic.  Chronic  inflammation 
of  the  liver. 

Hepatiza^tion.  Hepatisation  ;  which 
see. 

Hepatoc^ace.     Gangrene  of  the  liver. 

HepatOCC'le.  From  Jjirap,  the  liver,  and 
kt/Xt/,  a  tumor.  Hernia  of  the  liver,  or  a  pro- 
trusion of  this  organ  through  the  abdominal 
parietes. 

Hepatocol^ic.  Belonging  to  the  liver 
and  colon. 

Hepatocyst^ic.  Pertaining  to  the  liver 
and  gall  bladder. 

Hepatodyu^ia.  Birap,  liver,  and  oSvvr/, 
pain.     Chronic  pain  in  the  liver. 

Hepatogas^tric.  The  smaller  omentum, 
which  passes  from  the  liver  to  the  stomach. 
Pertaining  to  the  liver  and  stomach. 

Hepatog'^rapliy.  Hepatogra'phia  ;  from 
7]Tiap,  the  liver,  and  'ypa<p?},  a  description.  An 
anatomical  description  of  the  liver. 

Hepatolise^iuia.  From  Tjnap,  the  liver, 
and  atfia,  blood.  Sanguineous  engorgement, 
or  congestion  of  the  liver. 

Hepatolithi'asis.  Formation  of  con- 
cretions in  the  liver. 

HepatoFogy.  Hepatolog'ia  ;  from  V^^-P, 
the  liver,  and  Aoyof,  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on 
the  liver. 

Hepatomala^cia.  Softening  of  the 
liver. 

Hepatom'pIiaUiiii.  Umbilical  hernia 
containing  a  portion  of  the  liver. 
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HepatoniyelO''ina.  Hepatencephaloma. 

Hepaton^CUS.  Tumefaction  of  the 
liver. 

Hepatoparec^tama.  Excessive  en- 
largement of  the  liver. 

Hepatoplitlii^sis.  Consumption  of  the 
liver.  Exhaustion  from  suppuration  of  the 
liver.  Wasting ;  consumption  of  liver.  Hep- 
atophyma. 

Hepatopliy^nia.     Abscess  of  the  liver. 

Hepatorrlia^gia.  Bleeding  from  the 
liver. 

Hepatorrliex^is.    Eupture  of  the  liver. 

Hepatot^omy.     Dissection  of  the  liver. 

Hep^tagroii.  A  plane  figure  with  seven 
equal  angles  and  sides. 

HeptartoiiiplialllS.  Umbilical  hernia, 
with  a  portion  of  the  liver. 

Her'ba.  Herb ;  a  plant  with  a  succulent 
stalk  or  stem  which  dies  down  to  the  ground 
every  year. 

Herba^ceous.  Hei^baceus.  Not  woody ; 
like  an  herb. 

Herba^riuni.  A  collection  of  dried 
specimens  of  plants. 

Herbiv^oroilS.  From  herba,  grass,  and 
voro,  I  eat.     Animals  which  feed  on  herbs. 

Herbst  Metliod.  A  method  of  filling 
teeth  by  introducing  gold,  tin,  and  amalgam 
into  the  cavities  by  means  of  smooth  engine 
burnishers.  The  gold  is  prepared  in  the  rope- 
form  and  cut  into  pellets  of  required  length  ; 
or  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  squares  or  cyliu- 
dei-s.  The  first  layer  of  gold  must  be  large 
enough  to  lie  securely  in  the  cavity  without 
support.  After  the  gold  has  been  condensed 
with  hand-instruments,  the  perfect  adaptation 
is  obtained  by  the  smooth  burnishers  rotated 
by  the  dental  engine— -these  burnishere  being 
cleansed  by  passing  them  over  sand-paper  be- 
fore they  are  applied  to  the  gold  in  the  cavity ; 
and  they  should  not  be  held  upon  one  spot,  but 
moved  around,  especially  along  the  edges  of  the 
Cavity.  The  hand  instruments  are  also  rotated, 
special  forms  being  employed  for  this  method. 

Herbst  Obtundent.  Used  as  a  local  anaes- 
thetic. It  consists  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
hydrochlorate  of  cocaine  in  chemically  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  to  which  is  added  sulphuric 
ether  to  the  point  of  saturation.  Seventy 
grains  of  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine  are  required 
to  saturate  two  drachms  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
several  applications  being  necessary  to  produce 
the  anaesthesia.  Dr.  Harlan  employs  ten 
grains  of  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine  in  ninety 


minims  of  sulphuric  acid  for  the  painless  ex- 
tirpation of  an  exposed  pulp. 

Her''clei'ite.  A  cr}'stallized  mineral,  im- 
bedded in  flour  at  Ehrenfriedensdorf,  Saxony, 
and  discovered  by  Herder;  it  has  a  vitreo- 
resinous  lustre. 

Hered''itary.  Heredita^rius  ;  from  hceres, 
an  heir.  An  epithet  applied  to  diseases  prop- 
agated from  parents  to  their  offspring,  as 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  syphilis,  &c. 

Hered^ity.  From  heres,  an  heir.  The 
law  by  which  natural  form,  structure,  and  con- 
ditions, both  of  mind  and  body,  are  reproduced 
or  repeated  in  offspring  or  descendants. 

Heniiapll^rodite.  Hermaphrodi^tus  ; 
from  'EpjuTjr,  Mercury,  and  kq>po6iT'n,  Venus, 
that  is,  partaking  of  both  sexes.  One  who  has 
the  organs  of  the  two  sexes  so  developed  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  to  which  it  belongs.  lu 
Botany,  a  flower  which  contains  both  stamens 
and  pistils. 

Heriliet^ic.  HermeVicus ;  from  'E/iut/c^ 
Hermes,  Mercury,  the  fabled  inventor  of  chem- 
istiy.  Pertaining  to  chemistry.  That  part  of 
chemistry  which  had  for  its  object  the  pre- 
tended transmution  of  the  metals. 

Hermetic  Seal.  The  closing  of  a  glass  vessel 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  most  volatile 
substances  from  escaping.  It  is  generally  done 
by  fusing  the  orifice  with  a  lamp  and  blow- 
pipe. 

Herniodac^tyliis.  A  bulbous  root 
brought  from  the  East,  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  the  iris  tnherosa. 

Her^'uia.  From  epvoc,  a  sprout,  a  shoot,  a 
branch.  Bamex.  Buptura.  A  tumor  formed 
by  the  displacement  and  protrusion  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  a  viscus.  Hernia  is  dis- 
tinguished according  to  the  region  in  which  it 
occurs.  It  is  termed  reducible,  when  it  can  be 
readily  returned  back  into  the  abdomen ;  vtc- 
dacible,  when  there  is  no  constriction,  yet  from 
adhesion  or  its  large  size,  it  cannot  be  put 
back ;  and  strangulated,  or  incarcerated,  when 
its  reduction  is  prevented  by  constriction. 
Hernia  may  exist  from  birth,  or  occur  from 
accident  or  injury  at  any  subsequent  period  of 
life  In  the  former  case  it  is  termed  congenital, 
and  in  the  latter  accidental.  The  term  Hernia 
is  applied  to  various  lesions  which  have  none 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  rupture 
and  protrusion  of  an  organ  or  viscus. 

Hernia  Cer^ebri.  Eucephalocele.  Hernia 
of  the  brain. 

Hernia  Congen'ita.    The  adhesion  of  a  pro- 
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tnision  of  intestiue  or  omentum  to  the  testicle, 
after  its  descent  into  the  scrotum. 

Hernia,  External.  A  hernia  appearing  on 
the  external  surface  of  the  body. 

Hernia,  Femoral.  The  protrusion  through 
the  femoral  ring  beneath  Poupart's  ligament. 

Hernia,  Humoral.     Swelled  testicle. 

Hernia,  Incarcerated.  A  strangulated,  ob- 
structed or  iiTeducible  hernia. 

Hernia,  Incomplete.  One  not  completely 
passing  through  the  opening. 

Hernia,  Inguinal.  One  passing  above  Pou- 
part's ligament. 

Hernia,  Irreducible.  One  that  cannot  be 
pressed  back;  but  that  is  not  strangulated. 

Hernia  Lachryma^lis.  Swelling  from  disten- 
sion of  the  lachrymal  sac. 

Hernia,  Strangulated.  One  vi^here  there  exists 
such  constriction  as  to  prevent-  the  passage  of 
blood  and  fceces. 

Hernia,  Umbilical.  One  appearing  at  the 
navel. 

Hernia,  Ventral.  One  through  the  abdominal 
wall  in  front  rather  than  at  the  abdominal  ring. 

Hernia  Vesica^ lis.  Cystic  hernia.  Cystocele. 
Hernia-  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

Her-'iiial.     Pertaining  to  hernia. 

Heriliot^OHiy.  From  Hernia,  and  rof^Tj, 
incision.     The  operation  for  hernia. 

HerO''ic.  An  epithet  applied  to  medicines 
or  practice  of  a  bold  or  vital  character. 

Her^pes.  From  eprrw,  to  creep,  because  it 
creeps  and  spreads  about  on  the  skin.  Tetter- 
A  cutaneous  eruption,  appearing  in  patches, 
upon  an  inflamed  base,  attended  with  more  or 
less  heat,  itching,  and  sometimes  considerable 
local  uneasiness,  but  terminating  in  from  eight 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  days  in  furfuraceous  scales. 

Herpes  Ambulati^vus.  Thought  by  some  to 
be  an  erratic  erysipelas. 

Herpes  Circina'tus.  Ringworm;  a  variety 
of  herpes  which  appears  in  circular  patches 
upon  the  neck,  face,  forehead,  scalp,  or  back  of 
the  hands. 

Herpes  Depas'cens.  A  corroding  form  of 
herpes. 

Herpes  Esthiom'enos.  Herpes  attended  by 
ulceration  and  great  destruction  of  skin. 

Herpes  Ex'edens.  Herpes  which  spreads 
rapidly. 

Herpes  Farino'sus.  Herpes  having  furfura- 
ceous exfoliations. 

Herpes  Fe^rus.     Erysipelas. 

Herpes  Fris.  A  cutaneous  eruption  occur- 
ring in  small  circular  patches  on  the  palms  of 


the  hands,  fingers,  and  instep,  each  consisting 
of  concentric  rings  of  different  colors. 

Herpes  LabiaHis.  A  cutaneous  eruption  on 
the  edges  of  the  lips,  and  about  the  corners  of 
the  mouth. 

Herpes,  Milia^ris.  Herpes  beginning  with  an 
eruption  like  millet  seeds. 

Herpes  Peris^celes.  Herpes  zoster.  The 
shingles. 

Herpes  Phlyctosno'ides.  A  vesicular  erup- 
tion usually  preceded  by  slight  fever,  and  oc- 
curring in  irregular  clusters,  most  frequently 
on  the  cheeks,  neck,  arms,  breast,  and  some- 
times on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  vesi- 
cles, which  contain  a  colorless,  and  sometimes 
a  brownish  fluid,  break  about  the  fourth  day, 
or  begin  to  dry  up,  forming  a  dark  or  yellow- 
ish scab,  which  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day 
falls  off,  when  the  subjacent  skin  gradually  as- 
sumes a  healthy  appearance. 

Herpes  PrceputiaHis.  A  vesicular  eruption 
either  upon  the  outer  or  inner  surface  of  the 
prepuce. 

Herpes  Pustulo'sus.  A  name  applied  to  dif- 
ferent forms  of  acne. 

Herpes  Serpi'go.  Herpes  circinatus.  Ring- 
worm. 

Herpes  Sic^cus.     The  dry,  mealy  tetter. 

Herpes  Zoster.  A  variety  of  herpes,  which 
spreads  around  the  body  like  a  girdle  or  belt, 
commonly  called  shingles. 

Herpet''ic.  Herpeticus ;  from  herpes,  a 
disease  of  the  skin.     Pertaining  to  herpes. 

Herpe'toil.  Herpeticon ;  from  einreiv,  to 
creep.  In  Pathology,  a  creeping  ulcer ;  in 
Zoology,  a  genus  of  serpents. 

Hesper^idiiie.  A  peculiar,  crystalliza- 
ble  substance  detected  in  the  rind  of  the  un- 
rijje  bitter  orange. 

Hes^sian  Cru^cible.  A  crucible  made 
of  fine  clay  and  sand,  and  used  for  melting 
gold,  silver  and  their  alloys  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gold  and  silver  plates  and  solders. 

Het'eradeFpliia.  Erepoc,  other,  and 
nSel^oQ,  a  brother.  Union  of  the  body  of  two 
fatuses ;  one  of  perfect  growth,  the  other  un- 
developed. 

Heterade^nia.  Erepof,  and  aSrjv,  a 
gland.  A  heterologous  formation  of  glandular 
substance. 

Het''ero-.  A  prefix,  from  erepoc,  differ- 
ent, used  in  medicine. 

Heterochyilieii'sis.  A  depraved  chy- 
mification  and  sanguification ;  also,  a  class  of 
diseases  in  which  this  occurs. 
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Het^eroclite.  See  Heteeologoxjs  Tis- 
sues. 

Heterog-e^neous.  Unlike  in  kind,  dif- 
ferent.    Opposed  to  homogeneous. 

Heterola'lia.  Erepoc,  different,  and 
2nA/(7,  speech.     A  defect  in  speech. 

Het  eroFog'Oiis  Ti>sues.  Morbid  tis- 
sues.   See  Heteroplasis. 

Heteromor^pllism.  Heteromorphis''- 
mus ;  from  erspog,  other,  and  fJ-op(p7j,  shape. 
Malformation,  or  deviation  from  natural  shape 
of  parts. 

Heterop^atliy.  Heteropath'ia;  from  ere- 
poc,  different,  and  77«i9of,  affection.  The  re- 
moval of  a  morbid  condition  of  body  by 
exciting  a  different  morbid  condition.  Allop- 
athy. 

HeteropllO''ma,.  From  en-poc,  differ- 
ent, and  <i>uv7!,  voice.  An  impaired,  cracked 
or  broken  voice. 

Heteropla^sis.  Heteropla-Vty ;  from  erc- 
po^-j  different,  and  TrPiacrzr,  formation.  Forma- 
tions which  do  not  belong  to  the  healthy 
body,  as  cancer,  &c. 

HeterosarcO''ses.  From  erspog,  differ- 
ent, and  anpS,  flesh.  Diseases  which  consist 
in  the  production  of  false  tissues. 

Heterotax^ia.  From  e-epof,  different, 
and  ~n^ic,  order.     Transposition  of  organs. 

Heterotop^ia.  From  s-epoc,  and  TOKog, 
place.  Deviation  of  parts  from  their  natural 
place.  Abnormal  position,  or  the  misplace- 
ment of  a  part  or  organ. 

He^vea  G-liitmeilS^is.  Herca  elastica. 
One  of  the  trees  which  yield  caoutchouc. 

Hex^ag"Oll.  Ilexag^onal.  A  plane  figure, 
having  six  equal  angles  and  sides. 

Hexalie^dron.  A  regular  solid  figure 
bounded  by  six  equal  sides ;  a  cube. 

Hexan^g'ular.     Having  six  angles. 

Hexapet^alous.     Having  six  petals. 

Hexaphyl^lous.     Having  six  leaves. 

Hex^is.  E^ic,  habit.  Habit  of  body.  Con- 
stitution. 

Hg".     Symbol  for  mercury. 

Hia^tus.  From  him~e,  to  gape.  Literally, 
a  gap.  In  Anatomy,  an  orifice,  aperture  or 
passage.     Also,  yawning. 

Hiatus  Fallo^pii.     See  Aqueduct  of  Fae- 

LOPIUS. 

Hiatus  of  Winslo w.    The  foramen  of  Winslow. 

Hiberna^tion.  The  state  of  some  ani- 
mals during  winter,  in  which  the  vital  func- 
tions seem  nearly  suspended,  as  the  bat,  hedge- 
hog, dormouse,  &c. 


Hic'coilgli.  Hiccup,  singultus  ;  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  causing  inspira- 
tion, followed  by  a  sudden  closing  of  the  glot- 
tis, repeated  at  short  intervals,  with  sonorous 
inspiration. 

Hidro^a.  From  idpug,  sweat.  A  term 
applied  in  Pathology  by  Sauvages  and  Vogel 
to  eczema,  or  hent  eruption. 

Hidron^OSOS.  Sudor  anglicus.  Sweating 
sickness. 

Hidropli^oroilS.    ■  Sudoriferous. 

Hidropy'retus.     A  sweating  fever. 

Hitl^ros.  From  tdpuc,  sweat.  Sweat;  a 
term  used  in  the  composition  of  many  words, 
as  Hidrotica,  sudorifics. 

Hidrot^ica.  From  iSpuc,  sweat.  Sudor- 
ifics ;  medicines  which  cause  perspiration. 

Higlimore,  Aiitrtun  of.  See  Max- 
illary Sinus. 

Hill's  Stop^pilig.  A  preparation  con- 
sisting principally  of  bleached  gutta-percha, 
carbonate  of  lime  and  quartz,  for  filling  teeth. 
The  following  formula  is  given  for  its  prepa- 
ration :  Mix  pure  gutta-percha,  while  in  a 
softened  condition,  with  one  part  of  quartz, 
one  part  of  felspar  and  two  parts  of  quick- 
lime. It  does  not  possess  the  requisite  density 
for  a  permanent  filling,  especially  in  the  sur- 
face of  a  tooth  exposed  to  friction  ;  but  as  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  do  not  produce  any 
effect  upon  it,  it  may  be  u.sed  in  many  cases 
witli  decided  advantage.  In  extremely  sensi- 
tive teeth,  where  impressions  of  heat  and  cold 
would  be  conducted  through  a  metallic  filling, 
and  cause  inflammation  of  the  pulp  and  a 
loss  of  vitality,  this  material  will  be  found  to 
answer  a  good  purpose  as  a  temporary  filling, 
until  the  condition  of  the  tooth  has  become  so 
changed  as  that  a  metallic  filling  can  be  in- 
troduced with  impunity.  Placed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  cavity,  beneath  a  metallic  filling,  it 
will  act  the  part  of  a  non-conductor. 

mollis  liiena'lis.  The  fissure  on  the 
internal  and  concave  surface  of  the  spleen 
through  which  the  vessels  enter  and  leave  the 
OTgan. 

Himanto^sis.  Ilimas.  Relaxation  and 
elongation  of  the  uvula. 

Hij).  Haunch.  The  articulation  of  the 
thigh  with  the  pelvis.  In  Botany,  the  ripe 
fruit  of  the  Mosa  canina. 

Hip  Bone.     The  ischium. 
Hip-Joint  Disease.     See  Coxalgia, 

Hippanthro'pia.  From  iTVTroc,  a  horse, 
and  av&po~og,  a  man.     A  diseased  imagina- 
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tiou,  in  which  the  individual  fancies  himself 
changed  into  a  horse. 

Hii)i)a/sia.     Equitation. 

Hippeu^sis.     Equitation. 

Hip^po.  From  inwoc,  a  horse.  A  prefix 
signifying  a  large  size.     Also,  ipecacuanha. 

Hippocam^pus.  From  iwttoc,  and 
Kafc-Tuj,  to  bend.  The  sea-horse,  a  small  ma- 
rine animal.  In  Anatomy,  two  convolutions  of 
the  brain. 

Hippocampus  Major.  The  cornu  ammonis. 
The  internal  surface  of  the  convolution  of  the 
lateral  edge  of  the  hemisphere  of  the  brain. 

Hippocampus  Minor.  A  medullary  eminence 
situated  in  the  posterior  cornu  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  of  the  brain. 

Hippocrat^ic.  Eelating  to  Hippocrates 
or  his  doctrine. 

Hippocratic  Face.     See  Facies. 

Hil>^popus.  From  «7T7rof,  and  novg,  a 
foot.  A  genus  of  acephalous  mollusks,  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  their  shell  to 
the  foot  of  a  horse. 

Hip^IJiiS.  From  tTr^of,  a  horse.  A  dis- 
ease of  the  eyes,  characterized  by  perpetual 
twinkling  or  repeated  alternate  dilatation  and 
contraction  of  the  iris. 

Hir^quus.     The  inner  canthus  of  the  eye. 

Hir^SUte.  HirsuHus.  Clothed  with  hair ; 
rough,  shaggy. 

Hil-Sli'ties.  Hairiness.  The  growth  of 
hair  in  unusual  situations  or  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  usual. 

Hiru^tlo.     The  leech. 

Hirudo  Medicina' lis.  The  medicinal  leech. 
European  leech.  It  will  draw  nearly  half  an 
ounce  of  blood.  The  American  leech,  or  Hi- 
rudo  decora,  does  not  make  so  deep  an  incision 
as  the  European,  and  draws  less  blood.  Leeches 
are  used  to  produce  local  bloodletting.  In 
applying  them  the  part  must  be  wiped  dry ; 
and  if  they  do  not  take  hold,  a  little  milk  or 
cream  may  be  applied.  When  satiated  they  will 
drop  off,  and  can  be  made  to  disgorge  the 
blood  by  applying  a  little  salt  or  vinegar  to 
their  heads. 

Hiruudina^ria.  See  Lysimachia  Num- 

MULAEIA. 

His^pid.  From  hispidus,  bristly.  In  Bot- 
any, bristly ;  beset  with  stiff  hairs. 

Histodial'ysis.  larog,  web  or  tissue, 
and  diaTivcLQ,  a  dissolution.  A  resolution  of 
organic  texture. 

Histogeiiet^ic.  Producing  organic  tex- 
ture. 


Histogren^ia.  Ilistog^eny;  from  laroc,  a 
web  or  tissue,  and  jeveaig,  generation.  The 
formation  and  development  of  organic  tissues. 

Histol^Og-y.  Hlstologia  ;  from  laToc,  a  tis- 
sue, and  ^f )  "C,  a  discourse.  The  anatomy  of 
the  tissues  which  enter  into  the  formation  of 
the  different  organs  of  the  body ;  general  anat- 
omy. The  study  of  the  intimate  structure  of 
tissues. 

Histon^omy.  Histonomia;  from  laroc^, 
web  or  tissue,  and  vo[xoq,  law.  The  laws  which 
govern  the  development  and  arrangement  of 
organic  tissues. 

His^tory,  Medical.  A  description  of 
the  principal  events  and  the  persons  connected 
therewith  in  the  progress  of  the  several 
branches  of  medicine. 

History,  Natural.  That  department  of  phy- 
sical science  which  treats  of  the  properties  of 
natural  bodies  and  their  methodical  arrange- 
ment. 

Histot''oiny.  From  larog,  a  tissue,  and 
Tofii],  incision.  The  dissection  of  organic  tis- 
sues. 

Hive    Syrup.      See    Syrupus    Scill^ 

COMPOSITUS. 

Hives.  The  popular  name  for  erowp  ; 
also  for  chicken-pox,  the  Varicella  globidaris 
in  this  country,  but  chiefly  for  Urticaria. 

Hoarse^liess.  Raucedo.  Preternatural 
roughness  or  asperity  of  voice,  arising  gener- 
ally from  disease  in  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

Hoary.     Of  a  gray,  bluish-green  color. 

Hob -Nail  Liver.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Hoffman's  Anodyne  Solution.  See 
Spiritus  JEtheris  Sulphxjbici  Composittjs. 

Hog'S^lard.  Adeps  praeparata;  Adeps 
Suillus ;  Axungia  Porcina. 

HoFce.     Oahv,  a  drachm. 

Holder,  Cheek  and  Tongfue.  See 
Thomas's  Cheek  and  Tongue  Holder; 
also  Haaves'  Duct  Compressor. 

HoFlands.     Gin. 

Hololied''ral.  From  oaoq,  whole,  and 
edpa,  face.  In  Mineralogy,  a  crystal  with  all 
the  similar  edges  replaced. 

Holoton^icus.  From  o7t.os,  whole,  and 
TEivo,  to  stretch.  In  Pathology,  that  form  of 
tetanus  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  body  gen- 
erally are  affected. 

Ho^ma.     An  anasarcous  swelling. 

Homo.  Man.  A  mammiferous  animal 
of  the  order  biniana,  or  two-handed,  of  which 
he  is  the  only  genus.  Also  a  prefix  denoting 
equality,  etc. 
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Hc'inoeopatli.     A  ho'-nceopathist. 

Honioeop^atliy.  HomceopathVa;  from 
ounio^^  similar,  aud  ira^og,  affection.  A  doc- 
trine which  maintains  that  all  diseases  of  the 
body  are  to  be  cured  by  inducing  other  dis- 
eased actions  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  is  to 
be  effected  by  exceedingly  minute  doses  of 
medicine. 

Homog-ang-^liate,  From  n/iowg,  like, 
and  yayy/iLoVj  a  ganglion.  A  term  applied  in 
Comparative  Anatomy  to  the  animals  with  the 
ganglionic  nervous  system  and  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  ganglions. 

Homoge^iieoiis.  Having  the  same 
structure  throughout.  Having  elements  of 
the  like  nature  and  properties. 

Hon(loiO''sis.  From  o^oiou,  to  assimilate. 
The  elaboration  of  the  chyle,  by  which  it  is 
assimilated  to  the  blood. 

HomoFog'OUS.  0/iof,  equal,  same,  and 
/'i.o)  Of,  a  relation.  Things  of  the  same  essen- 
tial nature,  however  different  in  form  or  name 
in  different  animal  bodies. 

HomoFog'y.  From  ofioQ^  the  same,  and 
Ao;'of,  a  discourse.  The  doctrine  of  similar 
parts. 

Homoinor''plious.  Having  the  same 
form. 

Hoilion^ymous.  In  Anatomy,  a  correla- 
tion of  parts. 

Hoillopll^agllS.  From  w/zof,  raw,  and 
(payu,  to  eat.   One  who  eats  raw  flesh. 

Hoinoplas''ty.  From  ofioc,  same,  and 
nXaaacj,  to  form.  The  formation  of  homolo- 
gous tissues. 

Hoinopla''ta.     Omoplate.    Scapula. 

Homot'onos.  AanastVcos.  Having  the 
same  tone. 

Hom^'otype.  0,«of,  equal,  and  mrog, 
form.  Applied  by  Owen  to  a  repeated  part  in 
the  segments  of  the  same  skeleton. 

Hon^ey.  Mel.  Mellis.  A  mucoso-sac- 
charine  substance,  of  a  yellowish  color  and 
aromatic  smell,  elaborated  by  the  Apis  melUfica, 
or  honey-bee,  from  the  nectaries  of  flowers  and 
deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  comb. 

Honey  of   Squill.      See    Syrupus    Scillje 

COMPOSITUS. 

Hon^eysuckle.     A  plant  of  the  genus 
Lonicera. 
Hood^ed.      Cucullate    or    cowled.      See 

CUCTTLLATE. 

Hook.  A  curved,  steel  instrument  used 
by  anatomists,  surgeons  and  dentists.  The  te- 
naculum is  a  variety  of  hook  used  by  the  two 


former,  and  the  hook  belonging  to  the  key  of 
Garengeot,  and  the  one  with  the  forked  or 
crescent-shaped  extremity,  with  a  straight 
shaft  attached  to  a  handle,  and  used  for  the 
extraction  of  the  roots  of  molar  teeth,  are  the 
kinds  employed  by  the  latter. 

Hook,  Blunt.  In  Obstetric?,  a  hook  with  a 
long,  straight  handle,  for  bringing  down  the 
limbs  of  the  foetus  during  delivery. 

Hooked.     Curved  suddenly  at  the  point. 

Hoop'ing"-Cougli.     Pertussis. 

Hops.     The  strobiles  of  Humidus  lupulus. 

Hor^dem.  A  peculiar  substance  found 
in  barley,  allied  to  starch,  but  a  distinct  sub- 
stance. 

Hor^dei  SenFina.  Hor^deumperWtum. 
Pearl  barley. 

Horde^olum.  A  diminutive  of  hordeum, 
barley.  A  stye,  or  small  tumor  of  the  eyelids, 
which  is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  little 
boil. 

Hor^deum.  Barley.  Also,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Graminece. 

Hordeum  Perla^tum.         Pearl  barley. 

Hordeum  Vulga^re.     The  common  barley. 

Horeliound^.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Marruhiwrn-. 

Horehound,  Black.  Stinking  horehound. 
Baliota  nigra.     Ballota  foetida. 

Horehound  Tea.  Infuse  an  ounce  of  white 
horehound,  Marruhvum  vulgare,  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  Avater. 

Horehound,  Wild.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Eu- 
patorium. 

Horizon^tal.  Parallel  to  the  horizon ; 
on  a  level. 

Horn.  Cornu.  An  animal  substance,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  modiflcation  of  protein. 
The  gelatine  of  horny  tissues  comes  fi'om  their 
fibrous  basis. 

Horn  Lead.     Chloride  of  lead. 

Horn  Pock.  A  form  of  variola,  in  which 
the  pimples,  imperfectly  suppurating,  are 
ichorous  or  horny,  and  semi-transparent. 

Horn  Quicksilver.  Native  protochloride  of 
mercury. 

Horn  Silver.  Native  chloride  of  silver ;  a 
compound  of  silver  and  chlorine.  Its  formula 
is  Ag  CI.  It  is  quite  soft  aud  of  a  pearl  gray 
or  greenish  color. 

Horn^tol elide.  A  common  mineral,  oc- 
curring massive  or  in  prismatic  crystals,  of 
various  colors,  from  white,  through  green 
shades  to  black.  It  is  a  silicate  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, or  iron.     It  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
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manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth  forsliading  the 
body  or  enamel. 

Hor^rida  Cutis.  Curtis  anserVna. 
Goose-skin. 

Hor^l'itlus.  Hor^ror  ;  a  quaking,  shiver- 
ing with  cold.     Applied  to  a  fever,  &c. 

Horripila^tion.  Horripilatio ;  from 
horrere,  to  bristle  up,  and  pilus,  a  hair.  A 
shuddering,  chilling,  or  creeping  sensation, 
with  bristling  of  the  hairs  over  the  body,  pre- 
ceding fever. 

Horseracl^isll.  Armoracia.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Cochlearia,  having  a  root  of  a  pun- 
gent taste.  It  is  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  dia- 
phoretic.    Dose,  9j  to  ,^j. 

Horse-tail.     See  Hippueis  Vulgaris. 

Hor^tus.     Vulva  ;  the  female  genitals. 

Hos^pital.  From  hospes,  a  guest.  An 
establishment  for  the  reception  and  medical 
treatment  of  the  sick. 

Hospital  Feyer.  Febrisnosoconiialis.  A  fever 
peculiar  to  the  inmates  of  a  hospital,  from 
their  condition  and  circumstances. 

Hospital  Gangrene.  A  peculiar  form  of  gan- 
grene, occurring  in  hospitals,  in  which  the  air^ 
by  the  accumulation  of  patients,  or  want  of 
proper  ventilation,  has  become  vitiated. 

Hoiir-Glass  Contraction.  An  irregu- 
lar contraction  of  the  transverse  fibres  of  the 
uterus,  causing  it  to  assume  the  shape  of  an 
hour-glass.  When  it  occurs  previously  to  the 
removal  of  the  placenta,  this  is  often  retained 
for  some  time  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
organ. 

How  Crown.  An  artificial  crown  se- 
cured to  the  root  of  a  natural  tooth  by  a 
threaded  screw  post  or  dowel,  assisted  by  an 
amalgam  filling  forming  the  lingual  surface 
and  dovetailed  into  the  crown  and  root.  Also 
an  all-porcelaiu  dovetail  crown  for  bicuspid 
and  molar  roots,  united  by  means  of  two  screw- 
posts,  the  ends  of  which  are  pinched  towards 
each  other  by  pliers,  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
opening  in  the  crown.  Two  styles  in  use  are 
the  four-pin  crowns  and  the  porcelain  dove- 
tail crowns. 

Howland  Crown.  An  artificial,  all- 
porcelain  crown,  similar  to  the  Mack  Crown, 
and  attached  to  the  natural  root  with  screws 
that  are  first  inserted  in  the  root. 

Human  Teeth,  Customs  Concern- 
ing'. Apart  from  the  importance  attached  to 
the  teeth,  some  very  curious  and  singular  cus" 
toms  connected  with  these  organs  have  ob- 
tained among  many  of  the  nations  of  the  earth- 


The  Brahmins  of  Hindostan  rub  their  teeth 
for  more  than  an  hour  with  a  twig  from  the 
racemiferous  fig-tree,  immediately  after  rising 
every  morning,  addressing  their  prayers,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  sun,  invoking  blessings  upon 
themselves  and  families.  They  also  separate 
their  teeth  as  soon  as  the  second  set  is 
formed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tonquin  and  Siam  dye 
their  teeth  black,  as  do,  also,  the  females  of  the 
Marian  Islands,  and  the  unmarried  ladies  of 
Java.  Many  of  the  women  of  Sumatra  have 
their  teeth  filed  off  to  the  gums  ;  others  have 
them  filed  to  points,  or  the  enamel  filed  oflT,  in 
order  to  dye  them  black,  which  is  regarded  as 
very  ornamental.  The  great  men  of  these 
islands  color  their  upper  teeth  black,  and  in- 
case their  low^er  ones  with  gold,  creating  a  con- 
trast which  is  regai'ded  as  particularly  beauti- 
ful by  candle-light.  The  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  other  East  Indian  islands  gild  their  two 
front  teeth,  and  dye  the  others  black. 

The  natives  of  Malacca  cut  horizontal 
gi'ooves  across  their  upper  incisors,  and  the 
Abyssinian  negroes  file  their  teeth  to  points, 
giving  them  a  notched  or  serrated  appearance. 
The  inhabitants  of  Prince  William's  Sound, 
says  Mr.  Murphy,  make  an  incision  in  the 
upper  lip,  parallel  with  the  mouth,  and  when 
the  sides  of  the  wound  have  healed,  they  insert 
a  shell,  carved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble 
teeth.  The  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
in  order  to  propitiate  their  god  Eatooa,  ofier 
up  to  him  their  front  teeth.  The  late  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, in  his  travels  in  Central  Africa,  also 
noticed  the  mutilation,  &c.,  of  the  teeth  by  the 
natives,  and  mentions  some  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  customs  of  the  different  tribes 
in  this  respect. 

Hum^tooldtine.  A  native  oxalate  of  the 
protoxide  of  iron. 

Huni^boldtite.  Oxalate  of  lime  cal- 
culus. 

Humec^tant.  Humec^tans.  A  term  ap- 
plied in  Therapeutics  to  remedies  which  are 
supposed  to  increase  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood,  and  remove  the  acrid  condition  of  an 
organ.  In  Surgery,  the  substance  for  retain- 
ing moisture  in  a  water-dressing.  The  best 
humectaut  is  spunk,  Amadou,  prepared  with- 
out saltpetre  or  gunpowder.  See  Water 
Dressing. 

Humecta^tion.  From  humectare,  to 
moisten.  An  operation  by  which  parts  are 
kept  moist,  or  for  retaining  moisture. 
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Hu^meral.      Humera'Us.     Pertaining  to 
the  humerus  or  arm. 
.  Humeral  Artery.     The  brachial  artery. 

Hu'nierus.  From  unor^  the  shoulder. 
The  upper  part  of  the  arm  and  shoulder.  Also, 
the  bone  of  the  arm,  os  humeri,  which  is  of  a 
cylindrical  shape,  and  situated  between  the 
scapula  and  forearm. 

HlHXie's  Test.  A  test  for  arsenious  acid, 
consisting  of  the  ammonia  nitrate  of  silver. 
If  solutions  of  these  substances  be  mixed,  a 
yellow  arsenite  of  silver  is  precipitated,  and 
nitrate  of  ammonia  remains  in  the  solution. 

Hii^iiiic  Acid.  An  acid  formed  from 
humus  by  alkalies. 

Hii''niilis.     The  rectus  inferior  oculi. 

Hu^o.^iii.  A  dark  substance  insoluble  in 
alkalies,  obtained  from  the  soil, 

Hu-'mite.  A  red  Vesuvian  mineral,  oc- 
curring in  complex  crystals,  and  so  named  in 
honor  of  Sir  David  Hume,  in  whose  collection 
it  was  found. 

Hu^'isior.  From  huvieo,  to  be  moist.  Any 
fluid  of  the  body. 

Humor,  Aqueous.  A  thin,  transparent  fluid, 
which  fills  the  two  chambers  of  the  eye. 

Humor,  Vitreous.  The  vitreous  humor  of 
the  eye. 

Hu-'moral  PatiioFogy.  An  old  theory 
which  attributed  all  diseases  to  disordered 
states  of  the  fluids. 

Hu^nioric.  The  sound  produced  by  per- 
cussion of  the  stomach,  when  distended  with 
fluid  or  air. 

Hll'morists.  In  Medidne,  those  who 
attribute  all  diseases  to  a  disordered  condition 
of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Hu''moiir.      Humor. 

Hum  p -Back.  Protuberance  of  the 
back,  occasioned  by  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Hll''iiniliil.  The  narcotic  principle  of 
the  HumuliLS  Lupulus. 

Hu''tJiiiluS  Lu^pulus.  The  hop  plant. 
See  LupiiLiN. 

Hu^'miiS.  Vegetable  mould,  decayed 
woody  fibre. 

Huiicli.     Hump. 

Hunter's  Silicious  Cement.  A  fusi- 
ble silicious  cement,  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  dental  profession  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Hunter, 
for  uniting  single  porcelain  teeth  to  a  gold  or 
platina  base,  and  to  each  other.  It  consists  of 
a  base  and  gum  enamel.  The  former  is  com- 
posed of  flux,*  1  oz.  ;  pure,   finely   ground  as- 

*  The  flux  is  composed  of  silex,  8  oz.;  calcined  borax, 
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bestos,  2  oz. ;  to- these,  after  being  ground  to- 
gether until  very  fine,  is  added  granulated 
body,t  li  oz.  The  whole  is  then  mixed,  with 
a  spatula  to  prevent  breaking  the  granules. 

Three  formulis  are  given  by  Dr.  Hunter, 
for  gum  enamel  prepared  as  follows:  ISTo.  1 
Flux,  1  oz. ;  fused  spar  of  the  clearest  quality, 
1  oz. ;  English  rose,  40  grs.  Grind  the  rose 
in  a  wedgewood  mortar  very  fine,  add  the  flux 
gradually,  and  then  the  spar;  continue 'to 
grind  until  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  in- 
corporated. Cut  down  a  Hessian  crucible  until 
it  can  be  put  in  the  muflie  of  a  furnace;  line 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  silver  and 
kaoline ;  put  in  the  materials,  and  raise  the 
heat  on  it  until  vitrification,  not  fusion,  takes 
place,  then  withdraw  the  muffle.  A  red  cake 
of  enamel,  easily  removed  from  the  crucible, 
will  be  the  result.  This,  after  removing  any 
adhering  portions  of  the  silex  and  kaolin,  is 
broken,  and  ground  tolerably  fine.  If,  on 
testing,  the  color  is  found  to  be  too  deep,  it 
may  be  reduced  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
covering.:];  The  gum  enamel  from  this  formula 
flows  at  the  lowest  heat.  For  gum  enamel 
No.  2,  take  flux,  1  oz. ;  fused  spar,  2  oz. ;  Eng- 
lish rose,  60  grs.  For  ISTo.  3,  take  flux,  1  oz. ; 
fused  spar,  3  oz. ;  English  rose,  80  grs.  Treat 
as  above.  See  Continuous  Gum.  For  naan- 
ner  of  using  this  cement,  see  Harris's  Prin. 
and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

Hiisk.«    Glume;  calyx.  . 

Hy^aciiltli.  A  mineral  of  various  coloi-s, 
occurring  in  crystals,  and  found  in  Zircon..  .  . 

Hy a  cintll^ine .  A  transparent  and  doubly 
refractive  brown  or  greenish  mineral,  Occur- 
ring in  eight-sided  prisms. 

4  oz. ;  caustic  potash,  1  oz.  The  caustic  potasli  is 
ground  very  iine,  in  a  wedgewood  mortar,  and  the 
two  former  gradually  added  until  they  are  thoroughly 
incorporated.  The  mass  is  then  placed  in  a  Hessian 
crucible,  as  white  as  can  be  obtained,  previously  lined 
with  kaolin,  and  with  which  a  cover  of  fine  clay  slab 
should  be  luted  on.  The  crucible  is  now  exposed  to  a 
clear,  strong  fire  in  a  furnace  until  the  mixture  is 
fused  into  a  transparent  glass,  which  should  be  free 
from  stain  or  discoloration.  This  when  cold  is  broten 
down  and  ground  until  it  will  pass  through  a  boliting 
cloth  sieve,  when  it  is  leady  for  use.  .     -•.. 

f  For  granulated  body,  break  and  grind  fine  chijia 
or  wedgewood  ware  until  it  will  pass  through  a  wire 
sieve  No.  60,  then  sift  the  fine  particles  with  a  NoM'O 
bolting  sieve.  This  will  leave  the  grains  about'the 
si2,e  of  the  finest  gunpowder.  Any  hard  porcelain, 
with  body,  will  answer  as  well. 

I  This  is  made  by  mixing  two  parts  white  quartz 
sand  with  one  part  plaster  of  Paris,  with  sufficieiit 
water  to  inake  the  fnass  plastic,  and  must  be  used  be- 
fore the  plaster  sets. 
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Hyale^llS.     Hyaline. 

Hy^aliiie.  From  valog,  glass.  The  pel- 
lucid substance  which  determines  the  spontan- 
eous fission  of  cells.  Glassy.  Resembling 
glass. 

Hyali-'tis.  Inflammation  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane  of  the  eye. 

Hy'alo.     Vitreous,  in  composition. 

Hyaloclec^crysis.  Escape  of  part  of 
the  vitreous  body  or  humor. 

Hy-'aloid.  Hyahi/des  ;  from  valo^,  glass, 
and  e«5of,  likeness.  Eesembling  glass.  Trans- 
parent. 

Hyaloid  Canal.    See  Hyaloid  Membrane. 

Hyaloid  Fossa.  The  depression  in  the  vit- 
reous humor,  in  which  the  crystalline  l^ns  or 
humor  is  partially  imbedded. 

Hyaloid  Membrane.  The  membrane  which 
forms  the  covering  of  the  vitreous  humor,  and 
transmits  within  it  prolongations,  which  di- 
vide it  into  cells.  On  a  level  with  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  eye,  the  hyaloid 
membrane  forms  by  reflection,  a  cylindrical, 
which  pierces  the  vitreous  humor,  as  far  as 
the  posterior  part  of  the  crystaline. 

Hy^aloplasma.  The  outer  hyaline  layer 
of  a  cell. 

Hyber''iiacle.     See  Hibeknacle. 

Hyberiia'tioii.     See  Hibernation. 
■   Hybo^llia.     Gibbosity  of  the  spine. 

Hy^brid.  Hybrida;  from  vj3pic,  an  injur}', 
because  its  nature  is  tainted.  In  Physiology, 
the  oflspring  of  two  different  animals,  as  the 
mule,  or  of  plants  of  a  different  species.  In 
Philology,  words  compounded  of  different 
languages. 

Hydar''thrus.  Properly,  HydraHhi-ns. 
Jlydarthro^sis ;  from  vd(jp,  water,  and  ap-dpov,  a 
joint.  Hydrops  articulwwm.  Dropsy  of  a  joint. 
White  swelling. 

Hy^datid.  Hydatis;  from  v6(,>p,  water. 
An  encysted  tumor,  containing  a  transparent. 
Watery  fluid.  Also,  a  genus  of  intestinal  worms, 
characterized  by  a  body  wholly  or  posteriorly 
vesicular.  1.  Hydatis  acephalocyitis,  the  head 
less  hydatid,  or  bladder-worm ;  2.  Hydatis 
coeauras,  containing  several  animals  gi'ouped 
together  and  terminating  in  one  tail.  3.  Hy- 
datid cysticercus^  the  bladder-tailed  hydatid ;  4. 
Hydatis  ditrachyceros,  furnished  with  a  rough, 
bifurcated  horn;  5.  Hydatis  echinococcus,  the 
round,  rough  hydatid  ;  6.  Hydatis polycephalus, 
the  many-headed  hydatid ;  7.  A  white  en- 
cysted body  named  by  Easpail,  the  ovuUger  of 
the  joint  of  the  wrist,  is  also  added  to  the  fore- 


going, though  considered  by  the  discoverer  as 
belonging  to  a  genus  intermediate  between  the 
cysticercus  and  the  ecenui-us. 

Hydatidoce''le.  Hydatoce^k  ;  from  vdaric, 
a  hydatid,  and  a?/?-?/,  a  tumor.  A  tumor  formed 
of  or  containing  hydatids. 

Hy^datoid.  HydatoVdes;  from  vdup, 
water,  and  ecdnc,  resemblance.  Wateiy;  re- 
sembling water. 

Hy^derus.     Anasarca.    Dropsy. 

Hydr-.  Hydro-.  From  vdojp,  water.  A 
prefix  denoting  the  presence  of  water  or  hy- 
drogen. 

Hydra''cetine.  The  active  principle  of 
pyrodine.  An  antipyretic  and  analgesic,  and 
with  properties  similar  to  pyrodine,  which  see^ 

Hydrac'ids.  In  Chemistry,  acids  con- 
taining hydrogen  in  eombinatiou  with  a  radi- 
cal. Even  the  oxacids  have  been  class-ified 
under  this  head  bj  assuming  that  their  basis 
is  a  compound  radical  united  with  hydrogen. 

Hy^dragfOgues.  Hydmgoga  ;  from  vdup, 
water,  and  aj-w,  I  expel.  Medicines  whicli 
increase  the  secretions  or  excretions,  so  as  to 
cause  the  removal  of  effused  serum,  or  water, 
from  any  part  of  the  body. 

H.ydram^nios.  A  morbid  accumulation 
of  the  liquor  amnii. 

Hydrarg-o-Clilo^rids.  Haloid  salts  in 
which  the  part  of  the  halogen  is  taken  by  cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

Hydrar^'gyrate.  Of,  or  belonging  to^ 
mercury.     Any  prepai-ation  of  mercury. 

Hydrar''gyri  Acetas.  Acetate  of  mer- 
cury. 

Hydrargyri  Rmmo' nio-Chlo'ridum.  Ph.  L, 
Ammonio-chloride  of  mercury. 

Hydrargyri  Bichlo'ridi  Licfuor.  Ph.  L.  A 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Hydrargyri  Bichlori^dum.  Bichloride  o/t 
mercury. 

Hydrargyri  Bicyani' dum.  Bicyanide  of  mer- 
cury. 

Hydrargyi'i  Biniodi^dum.  Biniodide  of  mer- 
cury. 

Hydrargyri  Binoxi^dum.  Ph.  L,  Oxide  of 
mercury. 

Hydrargyri  Bisulphur^hsm.  Bisulphuret  of 
mercurj'.     Cinnabar. 

Hydrargyri  Borus''sias.  Hydrargyi  cyanure- 
tum.     Bicyanide  of  mercury. 

Hydrargyri  Bromidum.  Bromide  of  mer- 
cury. 

Hydrargyri  Calx  AFba.  See  Hydbargi'^kum 
Ammoniatum. 
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Hydrargyri  Chlo'ridum  Corro'sivum.  U.  S. 
Corrosive  chloride  of  mercury.  Bichloride  of 
mercury.  Corrosive  sublimate.  Stimulant, 
untisyphiiitic,  alterative,  and  antiseptic.  Dose, 
gr.  yV  to  \,  made  into  a  pill.  Also  used  exter- 
nally for  venereal  and  slcin  diseases.  Antidote, 
white  of  egg.     See  Gorga^  Dental  Medicine. 

Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Nli'te.  Ph.  L.  Chlo- 
ride of  mercury.  Protochloride  or  subchlo- 
ride  of  mercury.  ^Calomel.  Formula :  Hg2Cl2. 
Antisyphiiitic,  alterative  and  purgative.  Dose, 
gr.  j  to  ij,  night  and  morning  in  a  pill ;  as  a 
purge,  gr.  v.  to  xx. 

Hydrargyri  Cyanure'tum.  U.  S.  Bicyanide, 
cyanuret  or  prussiate  of  mercury. 

Hydrargyri  Deuto-lodidum.  Iodide  of  mer- 
cury. 

Hydrargyri  Hyperox'idum.  See  Hydrakgyri 

OXIDUM  EUBRUM. 

Hydrargyri  lodidum.  Ph.  U.  S.  and  L.  Sub- 
iodide  of  mercury.  Protoiodide  of  mercury. 
Excitant  and  alterative.  Dose,  gr.  ^  to  gr.  ij, 
in  pill  or  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

Hydrargyri  lodidum  Ru'brum.  U.  S.  Red 
iodide  of  mercury. 

Hydrargyri  Mu^rias  Corro'siifus.  Corrosive 
sublimate. 

Hydrargyri  IVIurias  Dui'cis.    Calomel. 

Hydrargyri  Ni^tras.  Nitrate  of  mercury.  A 
powerful  escharotic. 

Hydrargyri  Ni'trico-Ox'idum.  Nitric  oxide 
of  mercury. 

Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Nigrum.  U.  S.  Black 
oxide  of  mercury.     Dose,  gr.  \  to  J. 

Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Rubrum.  U.  S.  Eed 
precipitate  of  mercury.  Nitric  oxide  of  mer- 
cuiy. 

Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Sulphuricum.  See  Hy- 
drargyri Sulphas  Flavus. 

Hydrargyri  Oxymu'rias.  Con-osive  subli- 
mate. 

Hydrargyri  Prussias.  See  Hydrargyri  Cy'^- 

ANXJRETUM. 

Hydrargyri  Submu'rias.     Calomel. 

Hydrargyri  Submurias  Ammoniatum.  See 
Hydrargyrum  Ammoniatum. 

Hydrargyri  Sul^pfias  Fla^vus.  U.  S.  Yellow 
sulphate  of  mercury.  Subsulphate  of  mer- 
cury.   Sulphate  of  mercury.    Turpeth  mineral. 

Hydrargyri  Sulphure^tum  Nigrum.  U.  S. 
Black  sulphuret  of  mercury,  ^thiop's  min- 
eral.    Dose,  gr.  v.  to  5  ss. 

Hydrargyri  Su/pfiuretum  Ru'brum.  U.  S. 
R«d  sulphuret  of  mercury.  Bisulphuret  of 
mercury.     Cinnabar. 


Hydrargyri  Supermu^rias.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri Chloridum  Corrosivum. 

Hydrargyri  Unguen^tum.  See  Unguentum 
Hydrargyri. 

Hydrarg'y^ria.  Eczema  mercuriale.  Mer- 
curial eczema,  or  eczema  resulting  from  the 
use  of  mercury. 

Hydi"arg'yri''asis.  Poisoning  by  mer- 
cury. 

Hy  dr  ar ''g-y  ro  -Iodide  s .  Compounds 
of  iodide  or  cyanide  of  mercury  with  corre- 
sponding salts  of  potassium,  sodium,  &c. 

Hydrargyro-Stomati^tis.  Mercurial  sore 
mouth. 

Hydra r^g-y ruin.  From  vSup,  water,  and 
apyVij^oc,  silver.  Quicksilver.  Mercury.  A 
liquid  metal  of  a  brilliant,  bluish-white  color. 

Hydrargyrum  Aceta'tum.   See  Hydrargyri 

ACETAS. 

Hydrargyrum  Ammonia^  turn.  Ammoniated 
mercury. 

Hydrargyrum  Boruss'icum.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri Cyanuretum. 

Hydrargyrum  Calcina^tum.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri Binoxidum. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Cre'ta.  Ph.  U.  S.,  L.,  E. 
and  D.  Mercury  with  chalk.  Dose,  gr.  iij 
to  X. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Magne^sia.  Ph.  D.  Mer- 
cury with  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Hydrargyrum  Hydrocyanicum.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri Cyanuretum. 

Hydrargyrum  l\^uriaficum.  Chloride  of  mer- 
cury.    Protochloride  of  mercury.     Calomel. 

Hydrargyrum  Phospfiora^tum.  Phosphur- 
etted  mercury. 

Hydrargyrum  Proecipita^tum.  See  Hydrar- 
gyrum Ammoniatum. 

Hydrargyrum  Prcecipitatum  Cine'reum.  See 
Hydrargyrum  Oxidum  Nigrum. 

Hydrargyrum  Purifica'tum.  Purified  mer- 
cury. 

Hydrargyrum  Sacciiara'tum.  Mercury  trit- 
urated with  lump  sugar. 

Hydrargyrum  Vitriola^tum.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri Sulphas  Flavus. 

Hydrar^gyrus.  Hydrargyrum.  Mer- 
cury. 

Hydrarthro'sis.  The  morbid  diathesis 
indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  hydi-arthrus. 

Hydrar''tlirus.  The  disease  white  swell- 
ing ;  sometimes  called  Spina  Ventosa. 

Hydras^tine.  The  bitter  principle  of 
Hydrastis  Canadensis. 

Hydras^tis    Canaden^sis.      Golden 
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Seal.  Yellow  root.  Turmeric  root.  A  per- 
eunial  herb,  having  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  and 
employed  by  the  Indians  as  an  application  to 
old  ulcei-s.  The  root,  in  the  form  of  an  infu- 
.sion,  is  nsed  as  a  tonic  and  mouth-wash,  and 
as  an  outward  application  in  wounds,  and  for 
\oci}l  inliammation.  It  is  also  used  as  a  local 
anaesthetic  in  the  form  of  the  tincture,  f.  ,^  j  ; 
aqua,  f.  ,^j,  and  also  in  ptyalism  and  all  indo- 
lent and  offensive  ulcerations  of  the  mouth 
and  throat. 

Hy'drate.  From  vdup^  water.  A  com- 
pound containing  water  in  a  fixed  and  definite 
proportion ;  a  substance  which  has  formed  so 
intimate  a  union  with  water  as  to  solidify  it ; 
substances  chemically  combined  with  Wjjj^er. 
A  hydrate  is  practically  a  molecule  of  water 
with  its  basic  atom  of  hydrogen  replaced  by 
another  electro-positive  atom. 

Hydrate  of  Chlo'ral.  An  anaesthetic  and 
hypnotic.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  alcohol.  Mixed  with  wa^r,  it 
becomes  the  Hydrate  of  Chloral.  The  alcohol 
((yj^HgOa),  by  the  loss  of  two  eqs.  of  hydrogen, 
becomes  aldehyd  (C\Hi02),  of  which  the  radi- 
cal acetyl  (QH.^)  gives  up  its  three  eqs.  of 
hydrogen,  and  takes  three  eqs.  of  chlorine, 
forming  a  new  radical  (C^Clj) ;  and  this,  com- 
bining with  one  eq.  of  the  oxygen,  and  the 
remaining  eq.  each  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
form  chloral  (C4CI3O  +  HO),  orV  variety  of 
aldehyd,  in  which  the  three  eqs.  ofi  hydrogen 
of  the  radical  are  replaced  by  three  eqs.  of 
chlorine.  Anhydrous  chloral  is  an  oily,  pun- 
gent fluid,  the  vapor  of  which  is  very  irrita- 
ting to  the  eyes.  It  combines  with  water  to 
form  a  crystalline  hydrate,  which  is  veiy 
soluble  in  water.  Dr.  Leibreich  is  of  the 
opinion  that  when  taken  into  the  circulation, 
it  meets  Avith  soda,  and  undero-oes  decomposi-, 
tion,  one  of  the  results  of  which  is  the  forma- 
tion of  chloroform.  Taken  internally,  the 
average  dose  for  an  adult  is  gr.  xxx,  which 
are  equal  in  its  effects  to  gr.  j  of  opium.  It  is 
also  employed  hypodermically,  and  locally  for 
odontalgia.  As  a  local  anaesthetic,  it  has  been 
superseded  by  cocaine.  Chloral  is  also  em- 
ployed for  the  treatment  of  putrescent  pulps 
of  teeth,  and  as  a  stimulant  and  antiseptic 
injection  in  chronic  alveolar  abscess.  See 
Chlorai.  PIydrate. 

Hydrate  of  Potassa.     Caustic  potash. 

Hy^di'ated.  Chemically  combined  with 
water. 

Hydraul^ics.     From  vdvp,  water,   and 


flv/lof,  a  pipe.  The  science  of  the  motions  of 
liquids,  the  laws  wliich  regulate  them,  and 
the  eflects  which  they  produce. 

Hydreiiceplialoce'le.  From  vch^p,  and 
E-yiifipnXoc^  the  brain,  and  /«/A?;,  a  tumor.  A 
watery,  tumor  of  the  brain. 

Hydreneepli^aloid.  From  vdup,  water, 
E-yiiEfaAnc,  the  brain,  and  eiSoc,  resemblance. 
Resembling  hydrocephalus.  Spurious  hydro- 
cephalus, resulting  from  diseases  of  the  bowels 
and  the  irritation  .of  teething. 

Hydrencepli^alus.  Acute  hydroceph- 
alus. 

Hydrenteroce'le.  From  vcSup,  water, 
evTspoVj  intestine,  and  ktiIti^  a  tumor.  Intes- 
tinal hernia  with  an  inclosure  of  water  in 
the  sac. 

Hytlrenteromphaloce^le.  Umbilical 
hernia,  in  which  the  tumor  contains  intestine 
and  water. 

Hy^dride.  A  compound  of  hydrogen 
with  another  simple  body,  especially  metal. 

Hydi'i'odate.    Tlie  old  name  for  iodide. 

Hydriodate  of  R/lorphine.  Prepared  by  dis- 
solving morphine  in  hydriodic  acid,  and  by 
the  action  of  acetate  of  morphia  on  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  is  in  the  form  of  long  needles 
of  a  silky  lustre.  Formula  is  Ci^HjoNo^HI 
and  2H2O. 

Ilydriod^'ic  Acid.  A  colorless,  gaseous 
acid,  consisting  of  one  atom  of  iodine  and  one 
of  hydrogen. 

Hydro^a.  From  vdup,  water.  A  pustule 
containing  a  serous  or  Watery  fluid. 

Hydl'oee^mia.  Ilydrcemia.  From  vi^<jp, 
water,  and  ai/ia,  blood.  A  state  of  the  blood 
in  wliich  there  is  an  excess  of  its  watery  con- 
stituents. 

Hydi'Oa^rioilo  From  vSup,  vrater,  and 
uapiov,  ovarium.     Dropsy  of  the  ovarium. 

Hydroazocar'l>yls.  A  class  of  Lowig's 
system,  comprising  those  organic  radicals 
which  contain  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen. 

lIydrol)lepll^aroil.  From  vdup,  water, 
and  fi'Xefapov,  eyelid.  Watery  swelling  of  the 
eyelids. 

Hydrobro'^nate.  A  combination  of 
hydrobromic  acid  with  a  base. 

Hydrobl'Om^ic.  A  combination  of  hy- 
drogen and  bromine.     Applied  to  an  acid. 

Hydrobromic  Acid,  Diluted.  Com- 
posed of  ten  per  ct.  of  absolute  hydrobromic 
acid  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  water.  Dose, 
1TLxx-3ij. 
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Dropsy  of  the^abdo- 

Hydrorachis. 
Evacuation  of  morbid 


Hydrocselias.     Ascites. 

Hydrocar'bous.  Organic  compounds 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  The  meaning  of  this 
term  is  often  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the 
combinations  of  these  elements,  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  with  oxygen. 

Hydrocar^bliret.  A  combination  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon  witli  another  body. 

Hydrocar^dia.  Dropsy  of  the  pericar- 
dium. 

Hydroce'Ie.  From  vSup,  water,  and 
Kr/'A7f,  a  tumor.  A  collection  of  serous  fluid 
either  in  the  membrane  of  the  scrotum,  or  in 
the  coats  of  the  testicle  and  its  vessels. 

Hydrocele  Cysta^ta.  Encysted  hydrocele  of 
the  spermatic  chord. 

Hydrocele  of  the  Neck.  A  tumor  filled  with 
a  watery  fluid,  occupying  some  portion  of  the 
neck. 

Hydrocele  PeritoncB'i. 
men. 

Hydrocele  Spinalis. 

Hydroceno^sis. 
accumulations  of  water 

Hydl'OCepll^aluS.  From  ixlwp,  water,- 
and  liEftin'kr},  the  head.  Drojasy  of  the  brain. 
Dropsy  of  the  head.  It  is  distinguished  into 
acute  Vind.  chronic ;  extei'nal  a,nd  internal.  Wlien 
acute,  it  is  attended  by  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain.  Chronic  hydrocephalus 
generally  commences  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
causes  a  distension  of  the  brain  and  bones  of 
the  cranium,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  When 
externa],  it  consists  in  a  mere  infiltration  of 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  The  internal 
variety  is  said  to  be  seated  in  the  meninges 
and  surface  of  the  encephalon,  and  is  termed 
tubercular-  meningitis. 

Hydrocephalus  Spu^rius.  Hydrencephalous 
disease. 

Hydroclilo^rates.  The  old  name  for 
chlorides. 

Hydro clilo^ric  Acid.  Muriatic  acid. 
An  acid  composed  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  and 
one  of  hydrogen.  The  diluted  form  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  prepared  by  adding  distilled 
water  to  the  strong  acid.  It  is  stimulant, 
tonic,  alterative,  and  laxative.  Dose,  gtt.  x  to 
XX.  In  Dental  Practice  its  uses  are  the  same 
as  sulphuric  acid,  which  see.  In  the  use  of  the 
undiluted  hydrochloric  acid  for  malignant 
ulcerations  of  mouth  and  throat,  as  cancrum 
oris,  gangrenous  stomatitis,  etc.,  the  careful 
application  of  this  acid  is  necessary  owing  to 
its  corrosive  action. 


Hydrochlo'ric  Ether.     See  Etheb,  Hydbo- 

CHLOKIC. 

Hydroclllo^riiie.  A  compound  of  hy- 
drogen and  chlorine. 

Hydrocli'yses.  A  class  of  diseases  in 
Fuchs's  classification,  characterized  by  sudden 
effiision  of  water,  as  serous  apoplexy. 

Hydrocirsoce^le.  A  tumor  caused  by 
varicose  veins  and  oedema  of  the  scrotum. 

Hydrocyan^ic  Acid.  Acidum  hydro- 
cyanicum.  Prussic  acid  ;  one  of  the  most  rapid 
and  deadly  poisons.  It  exists  in  a  variety  of 
native  combinations  in  the  vegetable  kingdom^ 
as  in  the  bitter  almond,  cherry  laurel,  leaves  of 
the  peach  tree,  kernels  of  fruit,  pips  of  apples, 
&c.  Great  caution  is  necessary  in  its  use.  One 
drop  may  instantly  destroy  life.  Dose  of  the 
Medicinal  Prussic  Acid  is  a  quarter  of  a  drop, 
which  may  in  some  cases  be  increased  to  one, 
or  even  two  drops. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Diluted.  Com- 
posed of  two  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid  and 
ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  water. 

Dose,  iru-m  V. 

Hydrocys^tis.  From  vdup,  water,  and 
KvoTigj  a  bladder.  A  cyst  filled  with  a  serous 
fluid. 

Hj'droder^iiia.  From  v6up,  water,  and 
Sepfittj  the  skin.  Dropsy  of  the  skin.  Ana- 
sarca. 

Hydrodynain^ics.  From  vcSup,  and 
.6vi>a/uc(j  power,  force.  That  branch  of  Physical 
Science  which  treats  of  the  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  water  and  other  fluids,  whether  in 
motion  or  at  rest. 

Hydro-Eiitero  Epiploce^le.  An 
entero-epiplocele,  complicated  with  effusion  of 
serous  fluid  ift-'the  hernial  sac. 

Hydro-Epiplocele.  Omental  hernia,  with 
effiision  of  serous  fluid  in  the  hernial  sac. 

Hydro-Epiplomph'alum.     Umbilical   hernia, 
with  eflfusion  of  serous  fluid  in  the  sac. 
.    Hydroflu^oric  Acid.    A  caustic,  gase- 
ous acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  fluoride  of  calcium. 

HydrofliiosiFicic  Acid.  Formula : 
■3HF2  SiFg-f-SiOa-  Acid  formed  of  hydrogen, 
fluo-rine,  and  silicon.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  is  used  iij  analytical  chemistry,  chiefly  to 
determine  the  presence  of  baryta. 

Hy^drog'en.  HydrogeiV ium  ;  from  v6up, 
water,  and  yewau,  its  produce.  So  called,  be- 
cause it  foriiis.^water  in  combination  with  oxy- 
gen. Inflammable  air  ;  an  elementary  body, 
known  only  in  a  gaseous  state,  without  odor  or 
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color.  It  is  slightly  basic,  and  occurs  in  na- 
ture combined  ■with  oxygen  in  the  form  of 
water  H^O. 

Hydrogen,  Carburet^ ted.  Carburetted  hydro- 
gen. 

Hydrogen  Dioxide.  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen. 
Formula :  H2O2.  It  is  obtained  by  oxidizing 
water  by  means  of  freshly  liberated  or  nascent 
oxygen.  It  is  employed  in  dental  practice  in 
the  treatment  of  alveolar  pyorrhosa,  and  local 
inflammations  of  the  mouth.  See  Peroxyde 
OF  HYDRoaEN.  For  dental  uses  see  Gorga^s 
Dental  Medicine. 

Hydrogen,  Oxide  of.  Protoxide  of  hydrogen. 
Water. 

Hydrogen,  Phosphurefted.  A  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  phosphorus ;  a  transparent 
colorless  gas,  of  an  offensive  odor,  and  bitter 
taste. 

Hydrogen,  Sulpfiurefted.  Hydrosulphuric 
acid. 

Hyclrog-los^sa.    Eanula. 

Hydrog"^iiret.    Hydride. 

Hydroliae^mia.  Tciw^>,  water,  and  atna, 
blood.  A  watery  or  impoverished  state  of 
the  blood. 

Hycli'oliyiiieni''tis.  Inflammation  of  a 
serous  membrane. 

Hydrola^ta.     Distilled  water. 

Hy^drolite.  From  vdcop,  and  A(i9of,  a 
stone.  A  mineral,  the  crystals  of  which  are 
six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  low  six-sided 
pyramids,  with  truncated  summits;  also,  de- 
coction, mucilage,  potion. 

Hydrol^Ogy.  HydrologHa ;  from  vi')up, 
water,  and  '^nyoc,  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on 
the  properties  and  nature  of  water. 

Hydroilian'cy.  From  v6up,  and  /javTsta, 
prophecy.  Divination  by  water,  a  method  of 
predicting  events,  practiced  by  the  ancient 
Persians  and  Romans. 

Hydro^ma.  A  sac  or  cyst  filled  with 
water  or  serous  fluid. 

Hy^dromel.  Hydrom'eli;  from  vdup, 
water,  and  [j.e'^l,  honey.  Water  sweetened 
with  honey. 

Hydrom-'eter.  Hydrome'trum ;  from 
v8<j)p,  Avater,  and  fterpnv,  a  measure.  An  instru- 
ment to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids. 

Hydrome^tra.  From  v6i.>p,  water,  and 
fj-TjTpn,  the  womb.     Dropsy  of  the  uterus. 

Hydrom^phaluni.  From  v6up,  water, 
and  oiii(l)a?^nc,  the  navel.  A  tumor  at  the  navel 
containing  a  serous  fluid. 

Hydromyriu^g-a.      From   v6up,   water. 


and  myringa  or  myrinx,  the  membrana  tympanj. 
Dropsy  of  the  tympanum. 

Hydroiiephro^sis.  From  vSup,  water, 
and  vet^poc,  kidney.  An  accumulation  of  urine 
in  the  kidney,  caused  by  obstruction  of  the 
uriniferous  tubes. 

Hydron^osos.  From  idpu^,  sweat,  and 
vo(7oc,  a  disease.  Sudor  anr/licanus.  Sweating 
sickness. 

Hydrop^'atliy.  Hydropatyia ;  from 
vdiopj  water  and  jrai^of,  disease.  The  treat- 
ment of  disease  by  the  external  and  internal 
use  of  water. 

Hydi*opericar''dimn.  Hydropericar- 
dia;  from  vdup,  and  7repiKnpdi.nT,  the  pericar- 
dium.    Dropsy  of  the  pericardium. 

HydropliaFliis.     Dropsy  of  the  penis. 

Hydropliaiie.  From  I'cJwp,  and  cpaivoi, 
to  shine.  A  species  of  opal,  opaque  when  dry, 
and  transparent  in  water. 

Hydropliillio^sis.  (Edematous  phi- 
mosis. 

HydropliO''bia.  From  vdi,>p,  water, 
<j>o(isu^  to  terrify.  Literally,  dread  of  water. 
Canine  madness.  That  peculiar  and  horrible 
disease  consequent  upon  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal. 

HydroplitliaFinia.  From  vf5«p,  and 
o(}>-&a?ujuo(,  the  eye.     Dropsy  of  the  eyeball. 

Hydropliysoiiic'tra.  From  vdi^p^ 
water,  (pva?;,  Avind,  and  p-erpa,  the  womb.  Dis- 
tension of  the  uter«s  by  an  accumulation  of 
serous  and  gaseous  matter. 

Hydronaplltliol.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
form  of  P  naphthol,  and  occurs  in  light,  fawn- 
colored,  crystalline  flakes,  having  a  slight  taste 
and  odor.  It  is  antiseptic,  stimulant  and 
counter-irritant,  resembling,  in  some  respects, 
capsicum.  It  is  employed  in  dental  practice 
to  disinfect  pulp  canals,  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  periodontitis  before  pus  has  formed. 
For  dental  uses,  see  Gorgcu^  Dental  Medicine. 

Hydrop^ic.  Hydropicus;  from  vSpi^xl',  the 
dropsy.  One  affected  with  dropsy.  Relating 
to  dropsy. 

Hydrop''ica.     Hydragogues. 

Hydropleuri''tis.  Pleurisy  attended 
with  serous  effusion.     Acute  hydrothorax. 

Hydropiieuino''nia.  From  v6up,  water, 
and  ■n-i'nifuov,  the  lung.  Serous  infiltration  of 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs. 

Hydropiieiiinosar^ca.  From  v(^up, 
water,  wvevfia,  wind,  and  cap^,  flesh.  An  ab- 
scess containing  air,  liquid  and  flesh,  or  gen- 
erally extravasated  blood. 
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Hydropneumotlio^rax.  From  vdup, 
water,  irvevfiav,  the  lung,  and  -dupa^^  the  chest. 
Pneumothorax,  complicated  with  serous  efiiz- 
sion  into  the  chest. 

Hy'drops.     From  vi^up,  water.     Dropsy. 

Hydrops  Abdominis.     Ascites. 

Hydrops  Ariiculo''rum.     Hydrarthrus. 

Hydrops  Cap'itis.     Hydrocephahis. 

Hydrops  Cer^ebri.     Acute  hydrocephalus. 

Hydrops  CysfJcus.  A  collection  of  serous 
fluid  in  a  cyst  or  sac 

Hydrops  Genu.     Dropsy  of  the  knee. 

Hydrops  G/ottFdJs.     ffidema  of  the  glottis. 

Hydrops  0(/uli.     Hydrophthalmia. 

Hydr'ops  Ovarii.     Dropsy  of  the  ovarium. 

Hydrops  Pal'pebroe.     Hydroblepharon. 

Hydrops  Pacta' ris.     Hydrothorax. 

Hydrops  Pericar'dii.     Hydropericardium. 

Hydrops  PuFmonum.     Hydropneumonia. 

Hydrops  Sacci  Lac/iryma^l/s.  Fistula  lach- 
rymalis. 

Hydrops  Sacco^rum  Pleu^rce.    Hydrothorax. 

Hydrops  TubaHis.  Serous  accumulation  in 
the  Fallopian  tube. 

Hydropyr-'etos.     Sweating  fever. 

Hydrora^cMs.  From  vSup^  water,  paxtg, 
the  spine.     Dropsy  of  the  spine. 

B[ydror''cliis.     Hydrocele. 

Hydrorrhoe'a.  From  vSup^  water,  and 
pew,  I  flow.  Any  chronic  discharge  of  serous 
fluid.  Also,  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  with  a  pro- 
fuse flow  of  tears. 

HydrosaFpinx.  Dropsy  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tube. 

Hydrosar^ca.  From  vSup,  water,  and 
aapf,  flesh.   A  tumor  containing  water  and  flesh. 

Hydrosarcoce^le.  From  v5<op,  water, 
erapf,  flesh,  and  k^/I^,  a  tumor.  Sarcocele, 
complicated  with  serous  effiision  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis. 

Hydrosclieoce^le.     Hydrocele. 

Hydrostat^ic.  From  v6up,  water,  and 
araniQ^  standing.  The  science  relating  to  the 
conditions  and  properties  of  liquids  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium. 

Hydrostatic  Bed.  A  bed  or  trough  capable 
of  holding  water,  and  covered  with  water- 
proof cloth.  Such  a  bed  presses  equally  on 
every  part  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  body, 
and  is  always  ready  for  use  without  being 
shaken  up. 

Hydrostatic  Test  The  putting  the  lungs  of 
a  dead  child  in  water,  to  ascertain,  by  their 
floating  or  sinking,  whether  it  has  been  born 
alive. 


Hydrostat''icS.  Hydrostafiea ;  from 
vSup,  water,  and  arartKoc,  standing.  That 
part  of  physics  which  treats  of  the  weight  and 
equilibrium  of  fluids. 

HydrosuFphate.  A  salt  from  a  com- 
bination of  hydrosulphuric  acid  with  a  salifia- 
ble base. 

HydrosuFpliiiric  Acid.  Sulphhydru; 
Acid.  A  colorless  gas  containing  one  atom  of 
sulphur  and  one  of  hydrogen.  It  precipitates 
most  of  the  metals  from  their  saline  combina- 
tions. 

Hydro tho 'rax.  From  v6up,  water,  and 
^upa^,  the  chest.  Dropsy  of  the  chest.  Effu- 
sion of  serum  in  one  or  both  of  the  cavities  of 
the  pleura. 

Hydrot'ica.     Hydragogues. 

Hydrc'tis.     Dropsy  of  the  ear. 

Hy^druret.    See  Hydride. 

Hy^dryls.  Organic  radicals  composed  of 
several  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Hy^giene.  From  vytem,  health.  That 
part  of  medicine  which  has  for  its  object  the 
preservation  of  health. 

Hygiene,  Dental.  That  part  of  the  dental 
branch  of  medicine  which  has  for  its  object 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  teeth 
and  the  parts  with  which  they  are  imme- 
diately connected ;  and  as  the  organism  gen- 
erally, from  the  period  of  birth,  is  subject  to 
hygienic  influences,  so,  also,  are  the  teeth,  gums 
and  alveolar  processes.  But,  as  the  health 
of  one  organ  is  dependent  upon  the  manner  in 
which  all  the  rest  perform  their  functions,  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  exact  hygienic  rules 
for  the  one  ii-respective  of  the  condition  of  the 
others.  A  system  of  hygiene,  therefore,  for 
one  set  or  class  of  organs,  to  be  complete,  must, 
of  necessity,  have  reference  to  the  health  of 
all  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  For  exam- 
ple, the  state  of  the  general  health  during 
the  ossification  of  the  teeth  determines  tjie 
physical  condition  of  these  organs,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  their  susceptibility  to  moi'bid 
impressions;  so  also  does  it  affect  their  con- 
dition after  they  are  formed,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  parts  witl^  which  they  are  connected. 
Still,  experience  has  established  certain  en- 
lightened rules  for  the  care  of  the  teeth,  which 
have  been  found  efficacious  in  counteracting 
many  of  the  morbid  influences  to  which  they 
are  exposed. 

The  particular  care  which  they,  when  well 
arranged  and  free  from  disease,  require  to  se- 
cure their  pi-eservation,  is  none  other,  to  use 
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the  language  of  Desirabode,  than  that  which 
should  "form  the  daily  'toilette'  of  the 
mouth,"  and  this  should  consist  in  thoroughly 
cleaning  the  teeth  three  or  four  times  every 
day  with  a  suitable  brush  and  waxed  floss 
silk,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Parmly. 
The  brush  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  outer 
and  inner  surfaces  of  the  teeth  only  can  be 
kfjpt  clean  by  the  brush,  and  for  the  removal 
of  lodgments  of  alimentary  substances  from 
between  them,  where  they  are  most  likely  to 
be  productive  of  pernicious  effects,  floss-silk, 
hemp  or  flax  is  absolutely  necessary. 

If  stains  or  discolorations  appear  on  the 
enamel,  they  should  at  once  be  removed  by 
the  use  of  some  suitable  tooth-powder,  or, 
what  in  many  cases  will  be  found  more  effi- 
cient and  preferable,  an  argillaceous  tooth 
polisher,  as  advised  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Parmly,  or 
some  other  similar  mechanical  agent. 

Hyg-ien^ic.     Eelating  to  hygiene. 
,    Hygxeclie^ma.     From  vypoc,  moist,  and 
VX'I,  a  sound.     The  sound  of  fluid  heard  by 
means  of  the  stethoscope  or  by  percussion. 

Hy'gfro.     From  vy(>oc,  humid.     A  prefix 
denoting  the  presence  of  humidity. 
■   HygToblepliar^ici.  The  excretory  ducts 
of  the  lachrymal  glands. 

HygTOcataract^a.    Soft  cataract. 
•    HygTOl^Ogy.      Hygrologia ;   from   vypoc, 
humid,  and  "koycq,  a  discourse.     A  treatise  on 
the  fluids  of  the  body. 

HygTO^ma.  From  vypaq,  humid.  A 
tumor  containing  serous  or  some  other  humid 
:mattei',  but  not  pus.  Dropsy  of  the  bui-sse 
mucosae. 

HygTOpllo^bia.     liydrophobia. 
.    Hyg-rus.     Humid. 

Hy-'meil.  From  vyiyp),  a  membrane  or 
pellicle.  Also,  the  god  of  marriages.  In 
Anatomy,  a  circular  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
"Which,  partly  or  wholly,  closes  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina  in  virgins,  and  especially  before 
rtienstruation,  though  it  is  said  to  be  some- 
times wanting.  In  Botany,  the  fine  pellicle 
which  incloses  a  flower  in  the  bud. 

Hymeno^des.  Membi-aneus.  Urine  filled 
with  pellicles. 

'  Hymeilol''ogy.  Uymenolog^ia ;  from 
vfir/v,  a  membrane,  and  Xoyoc,  a  discourse.  A 
treatise  on  the  structure  and  functions  of 
membranes. 

Hymenomala-'cia.  T/u?p>,  a  membrane, 
and  jialaKOQ,  soft.  Morbid  softening  of  the 
'Serous  membi-anes. 


Hynienot^omy.  Hymenotomla ;  from 
viir/v,  a  membrane,  and  Tenvu>,  to  cut.  The 
dissection  of  membranes.  Also,  the  incision 
of  the  hymen. 

Hyotoasiogios'SUS.  The  basioglossus 
muscle. 

HyocIiondrogios^suSb  The  hyoglos- 
sus  muscle. 

Hyoepig-lot'ticus.  Belonghig  to  the 
hyoides  and  epiglottis.  Also,  applied  to  the 
hyoepiglottic  ligament. 

Hyogios^sllS.  A  thin,  broad,  quadrilat- 
eral muscle,  which  has  its  origin  from  the 
body,  cornu,  and  appendix  of  the  os  hyoides, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue, 
forming  the  greater  part  of  its  bulk. 

Hyoi^des.  From  the  Greek  letter  v,  and 
ei(5or,  likeness,  because  it  resembles  the  letter 
upsilon.     The  os  hyoides. 

Hyoides,  Os.  A  movable  bone,  convex  an- 
teriorly, situated  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck, 
between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  larynx. 

Hyoscya-'mia.  Hyoscyamin.  An  alka- 
loid obtained  from  Hyoscyamus  niger. 

HyoSCya^muS.  From  vq,  a  swine,  and 
Kvafiog,  a  bean  ;  so  called  because  hogs  eat  it, 
or  because  the  plant  is  hairy  and  bristly  like 
a  hog.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Salan- 
acece.     Also,  henbane. 

Hyoscyamus  A/bus.     White  henbane. 

Hyoscyamus  Luteus.    See  Nicotian  A  Eus- 

TICA. 

Hyoscyamus  Niger.  Black  henbane.  Hyos- 
cyamus; a  valuable  sedative  and  narcotic. 
Also  anodyne,  antispasmodic,  and  slightly 
stimulant.  Dose  of  powder,  gr.  iij  to  x ;  but 
the  extract  is  generally  used,  the  dose  of  which 
is  gr.  ij. 

Hyothyroide'us.  The  thyi-o-hyoid 
muscle. 

Hyp8e''iiiia.  Deficiency  or  extravasation 
of  blood. 

Hypal''g'ia.  Hjp  and  alyoc,  pain.  Slight 
pain. 

Hypatmis^'inus.  Hypatmus.  Fumiga- 
tion. 

Hy'per.  T-rrep,  above.  A  Greek  prepo- 
sition, used  as  a  prefix  to  denote  excess. 

Hypsractapino'sis.  Excessive  activity 
of  the  absorbents. 

Hypei'acu-'sis.  From  v-ep,  above,  and 
aKovoLQ,  hearing.  Morbid  sensibility  of  the 
organ  of  hearing. 

Hyperadeno^sis.  Hypertrophy  of  a 
gland. 
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Hyperal^gia.  Diminished  sensibility  to 
pain. 

Hyperalg-e^sia.  From  vkep,  above,  and 
alyTjOLQj  sense  of  pain.  Excessive  sensibility 
to  pain. 

Hyperse^inia.  From  vkep^  above,  and 
aijiaj  blood.  Sanguineous  congestion  ;  local 
plethora;  injection  of  blood-vessels.  The 
term  hyperpemia  denotes  the  over-filling  of  the 
vessels  with  blood.  General  hyperaemia  (ple- 
thora) denotes  a  condition  in  which  the  qual- 
ity of  the  blood  is  too  great,  and  which  occurs 
when  the  blood-forming  organs  are  unduly 
active.  It  is  indicated  by  habitual  over-fuluess 
of  the  capillaries,  as  shown  in  undue  redness 
of  the  skin  and  turgescence  of  the  venous  cir- 
culation. A  tendency  to  plethora  may  be  in- 
herited, or  may  be  acquired  by  the  undue  use 
of  rich  foods,  stimulants,  &c.,  connected  with 
diminished  expenditure  of  blood-forming  ma- 
terials in  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  Local 
hyperaemia  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  undue 
amount  of  blood  in  a  particular  part,  and  is 
divided  into  active  and  passive,  or  arterial  and 
venous. 

Hypercemia  of  the  Dental  Pulp.  A  condition 
due  to  the  over-filling  of  the  vessels  of  the 
pulp  with  blood,  the  pain  resulting  being 
sharp  and  lancinating,  and  paroxysmal  in 
character,  esjaecially  in  its  earlier  stages. 

Hyperajstlie^sia.  From  vnep,  above, 
and  niatiavu/j.aij  to  feel.  Preternatural  or  mor- 
bid increase  of  sensibility  of  the  skin. 

Hyperapll^ia.  From  vn-ep,  in  excess 
and  "</"/,  touch.     Morbid  acuteness  of  touch. 

Hyperapbrodis^ia.  Excessive  venereal 
desire. 

Hypei'catliar^sis.  From  vKsp,  above 
and  Kadaipoj  to  purge.     Excessive  purging. 

Hypercemtosis.  From  vnep,  above  or 
excess,  and  cementum.  The  excessive  devel- 
opment of  the  cementum  of  roots  of  teeth, 
commonly  known  as  dental  exostosis,  hyper- 
ostosis, excementosis,  dental  osteoma,  etc.  (See 
Exostosis  of  the  Teeth.) 

Hyperciilo'ric  Acid.  Perchloric  acid. 
An  acid  containing  a  greater  proportion  of 
oxygen  than  chloric  acid. 

Hyperciiie^sis.  Increased  irritability 
of  the  muscles,  causing  spasm. 

Hypercriil''ia.  From  vxep,  and  i<pmj, 
I  separate.  Moi-bid  increase  of  the  secre- 
tions. 

Hypercri^sis.  A  crisis  of  unusual  se- 
verity or  excessive  critical  evacuation. 


Hyp8reni''esis.  From  vn-ep,  in  excess,  and 
Efmo,  to  vomit.     Excessive  vomiting. 

HyperepMdro^sis.  From  v-ep,  above, 
and  ecpiSpuaig,  excessive  sweating.  Morbidly 
profuse  sweating. 

HLypereretliis^ia.  From  vkfp,  in  excess, 
and  epe&ii^u,  to  excite.  Excessive  irritability. 
Morbid  sensibility. 

Hyperg'eii^esis.  From  v-ep,  in  excess, 
and  yeveatc,  generation.  That  excess  of  for- 
mative power  in  any  organ  or  tissue  which 
occasions  excessive  development. 

Hyperg'eus^tia.  Hypergei/sis ;  from 
v^ep,  above,  and  yevariQ,  taste.  Excessive  sen- 
sibility of  the  organ  of  taste. 

Hypergiotou^lia.  Abnormal  increase  of 
the  red-blood  corpuscles. 

Hyperh  aeniato  'sis.     Inflammation. 

Hyperliidro'sis.  From  v-n-ep,  above,  and 
i^pi'K,  sweat.     Morbidly  profuse  perspiration. 

Hyperinc'sis.  From  vwep,  above,  and 
ig,  fibre.  That  condition  of  the  blood  in  which 
there  is  an  excess  of  fibrin,  as  in  inflammation. 

Hypero'a.  From  vnep,  upon,  and  uov,  a 
high  place.     The  palate. 

Hypei'oi^tis.  From  hyperoa,  the  palate, 
and  itis,  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the 
palate. 

Hyperopliaryii^geus.  The  palato- 
pharyngeus  muscle. 

Hyperosplire^sia.  From  vn-ep,  above, 
and  ooippT/atg,  smell.  Excessive  acuteness  of 
smell. 

Hyperosto^sis.  From  vn-ep,  upon,  and 
oareov,  a  bone.     Exostosis. 

Hyperpliletoo^sis.  Unusual  develop- 
ment of  the  venous  system. 

Hypersarco^iiia.  From  vn-ep,  above, 
and  aapS,  flesh.  Hypersarcosis.  An  exuber- 
ant growth  of  flesh.     A  fleshy  excrescence. 

Hypersarcc'sis.     Hypersarcoma. 

Hyperstlieiii^a.  From  vn-ep,  above,  and 
a&evog,  power.     Excess  of  vital  power. 

Hyperstlie^liic.  Hypersthen'ieus.  Active 
in  an  unusual  degree. 

Hypertoil^'ia.  From  vnep,  above,  and 
Tovog,  tone.  Excess  of  tone  in  the  tissues  of 
the  body. 

HypertropliEe^iiiia.  Increase  of  the 
nutritive  power  of  the  blood. 

HypertrC'pliy.  Hypertrop¥ia ;  from 
vn-ep^  in  excess,  and  Tpo<j)rj,  nourishment.  Ex- 
cess of  nourishment,  and  consequent  increase 
in  bulk  of  an  organ  or  part,  without  changing 
the  nature  of  its  substance. 
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Hyperirophy  of  Gums.    See  Gums,  Diseases 

OP. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart.  A  morbid  in- 
crease of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart. 

Hyperiire^sis.  Superabundant  secretion 
of  urine. 

Hypex^odos.  An  alviue  discharge  or 
flux. 

Hypiiio^sis.  From  vnn^  xmder,  and  iq, 
fibre.  A  deficiency  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  as 
in  chlorosis,  scorbutus,  &c. 

Hypinot^ic.     Belonging  to  Hypiuosis. 

Hypnaesthe^sis.  Ttti'oc-,  sleep,  and  aLodri. 
cFic,  sense,  or  feeling.  Dulled  sensibility ;  drow- 
siness. 

Hyp'llicus.  Applied  in  the  neuter  plural 
to  medicines  or  agents  affecting  sleep,  either  by 
inducing  it  or  preventing  it. 

Hypiiobata^sis.  The  act  of  walking  in 
one's  sleep.     Somnambulism. 

Hypnol^Ogy.  TTypnolog^ia  ;  from  vnvoq, 
sleep,  and  loyng,  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on 
sleep.  Also,  that  part  of  hygiene  which  re- 
lates to  the  proper  regulation  of  sleeping  and 
waking. 

Hypnot'ic.  Ilypnotieus;  from  vnvoc,  sleep. 
Medicines  which  induce  sleep.  Somniferous ; 
narcotic. 

Hyp^notisni.  A  peculiar  state  of  arti- 
ficially induced  sleep,  in  which  the  mind  is 
remarkably  open  to  external  influences.  Also, 
a  state  of  insensibility  to  pain,  professed  to  be 
induced  by  gazing  continuously  at  a  bright 
object. 

Hypo-.  A  prefix,  from  v-o,  under,  signi- 
fying deficiency. 

Hypoae^lllia.  From  vn-o,  beneath,  and 
at/ia,  blood.     Ancemia,  deficiency  of  blood. 

Hy^poblast.  From  vko,  under,  and 
BXaoaoc,  a  sprout.  The  internal  layer  of  the 
blastoderm,  called  also,  the  endoderm,  ento- 
derm, epithelio-glandular  layer,  from  which 
is  developed  the  epithelium  of  the  air  pas- 
sages, and  the  intestinal  epithelium  (except  that 
of  the  mouth  and  anus),  and  that  of  the  glands 
opening  into  the  intestines. 

Hypocatliar^sis.  From  vko,  under, 
and  KaOaipu,  purgation.  Gentle  purgation; 
insufficient  operation  of  a  cathartic. 

Hypoclilo'rous  Acid.  A  compound 
of  chlorine  and  oxygen. 

Hypoclion^driac.  Hypochondria^ sis  ; 
from  v-rro,  under,  and  xo^<^P"C,  a  cartilage. 
Belonging  to  the  hypochondria.  Also,  one 
aflected  with  hypochondriasis. 


Hypochondriac  Region.  In  Anatomy,  the 
space  situated  on  each  side  below  the  short 
ribs. 

Hypocliondri^asis.  Morbus  hypochon- 
dri^acus.  Lowness  of  spirits ;  a  low  species  of 
melancholy  combined  with  dyspepsia,  flatu- 
lence and  illusion  of  the  senses. 

Hypoclion^drium.  The  lateral  and 
superior  regions  of  the  abdomen  under  the 
cartilages  of  the  false  ribs. 

Hypocohy'ina.  From  vrro,  and  jww,  to 
pour  out.     Cataract. 

Hypocoi^loii.  The  cavity  under  the 
eye.     Also,  the  under  eyelid. 

Hypocopho'sis.  From  vrro,  and  Kuipo- 
Gic,  deafness.     A  slight  degi'ee  of  deafness. 

Hypocra^llium.  From  v-n,  under,  and 
apaviov,  the  skull.  A  collection  of  pus  between 
the  cranium  and  dura  mater. 

Hypoderiliat''Olliy.  Hypodermatom^ia  ; 
fi'om  VTTO,  under,  dep/ia,  the  skin,  and  rojirj,  in- 
cision. The  section  of  subcutaneous  parts,  as 
of  tendons,  muscles,  &c. 

Hypoder^Illic.  Tto,  under,  and  depfia, 
the  skin.  A  term  for  the  application  of  medi- 
cines under  the  skin  ;  that  is,  to  the  denuded 
surface  after  the  skin  has  been  removed  by  a 
blister,  or  under  the  skin  by  means  of  a  fine 
syringe. 

Hypodermic  Syringe.  An  instrument  for 
ejecting  medicines  in  a  liquid  state  under  the 
skin  ;  morphia,  for  example. 

Hypog'a^la.  From-  vko,  under,  and  ya\a, 
milk.  A  collection  of  white  humor  in  the 
chambers  of  the  eye. 

Hypog'as^tric.  Hypogas'tricus.  Be- 
longing to  the  hypogastrium. 

Hypogastric  Artery.  The  internal  iliac  artery. 

Hypogastric  Plexus.  A  plexus  of  nerves 
formed  by  the  termination  of  the  aortic  plexus, 
and  by  the  union  of  branches  from  the  lower 
lumbar  ganglia.  It  is  situated  at  the  lateral 
and  posterior  parts  of  the  rectum,  and  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  bladder. 

Hypogastric  Region.     Hypogastrium. 

Hypog-as^trium.  From  vko,  under,  and 
yaarrip,  the  stomach.  The  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  extending  from  above  the  pubes  to 
within  three  fingers'  breadth  of  the  navel.  It 
is  divided  into  three  secondary  regions,  the 
pubic,  or  central,  and  two  lateral,  or  inguinal. 

Hypogastroce^le.  A  hernia  in  the 
hypogastrium,  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  in- 
testine or  omentum  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  linea  alba. 
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Hypog-lossiacleni^tis.  Inflammation 
of  the  sublingual  gland. 

H.vpoglos^SUS.  Hypoglossal.  From  vttu, 
under,  and  yAwCTtra,  the  tongue.  That  which  is 
under  the  tongue,  the  lingual  or  ninth  pair  of 
nerves. 

Hypog"lot^tis.  From  v-o,  under,  and 
yXuTTo,,  the  tongue.  The  under  part  of  the 
tongue.     Eanula. 

Hypo^iiiema.  An  effusion  of  red  blood 
into  the  chambere  of  the  eye. 

Hypo^inia.  From  vrroj  and  ufoc,  the 
shoulder.     The  part  subjacent  to  the  shoulder. 

Hypon'oiiius.     A  deep  fistula  or  ulcer. 

Hyponeu^ria.  Slight  or  diminished 
nerve  power. 

H.vponi^trite.  A  combination  of  hypo- 
nitrous  acid  with  a  base. 

Hyponi^troiis  Acid.    Nitrous  acid. 

Hypon^yclion.  Ecchymosis  under  a  nail. 

Hypop^tlii^a.     A  trivial  disease. 

Hypope^dimn.  A  cataplasm  for  the 
sole  of  the  foot. 

HypoplitliaFmia.  A  term  applied  in 
Pathology  to  tbe  pain  preceding  suppuration  or 
similar  affections,  in  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye. 

Hypop^ion.  HypojVyon,-  from  vivo, 
under,  and  nvov,  pus,  because  the  pus  is  under 
the  cornea.  Applied  to  a  small  abscess  between 
the  laminae  of  the  cornea,  and  to  collections  of 
coaguiable  lymph,  like  pus,  in  the  chambers  of 
the  eye. 

Hyporin-'ion.  From  vn-o,  under,  and 
ptv,  the  nose.  The  upper  lip  beneath  the  nose ; 
also,  the  beard  which  grows  upon  it. 

Hyposiag-oiiartliri^tis.  From  vn-o, 
ciayuv,  the  jaw-bone,  ap-Hpov,  a  joint,  and  itis, 
inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the  joint  of 
the  jaw-bone. 

Hypospa^diaS.  Hypospa'dia  ;  from  f  tto, 
under,  and  a-nau,  I  draw.  A  malformation  of 
the  penis,  in  which  the  urethra  opens  at  the 
base,  instead  of  the  apex. 

Hyposta^pliyle.  Eelaxation  and  elon- 
gation of  the  uvula. 

Hyposta'sis.     Sediment. 

Hypostlie'llic.  Contra-stimulant.  That 
which  reduces  strength. 

Hypos-'troplie.     Turning  over. 

HyposuFpliate.  A  combination  of  hy- 
posulphuric  acid  with  a  base. 

Hypot''eniise.  Hypot¥enuse.  That  side 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  which  subtends  the 
right  angle. 


Hypoth^eiiar.  From  vnn,  under,  and 
devap,  the  palm  of  the  hand.  A  muscle  on 
the  inside  of  the  hand.  Also,  the  part  of  the 
hand  opposite  to  the  palm. 

Hypothenar  Eminence.  The  fleshy  projec- 
tion on  the  palm  or  sui-face  of  the  hand,  cor- 
responding to  the  little  finger. 

HypoWenar  Min^imi  Dig^iti.  The  flexor 
parvus  minimi  digiti  muscle. 

Hypothenar  Mi^nor  Mefacar^pus.  The  ab- 
ductor minimi  digiti  muscle. 

Hypothenar  Riola^ni.  The  flexor  parvus 
minimi  digiti  muscle. 

HypotlVesis.  A  supposition  invented  to 
explain  a  phenomenon. 

Hypotlier^'mal.  Tepid.  A  temperature 
between  59°  and  68°  F.,  or  15°  and  25°  C. 

Hypotlie^ton.     Suppository. 

Hypotropli''ia.     Scanty  nourishment. 

Hypozo'ma.  From  v-n,  under,  and 
(uvvv/xi,  to  bind  round. '  A  membrane  or  sep- 
tum.    The  diaphragm. 

Hys^tera.  Tarspa.  The  uterus,  also  the 
vulva. 

HysteraFg"ia.  From  varepa,  the  uterus, 
and  alyo^j  pain.     Pain  in  the  uterus. 

Hysteratre^sia.    Imperforation  of  the 

OS  uteri. 

Hysterelco^sis.  Ulceration  of  the  uteras. 

Hysterempliyse'nia.  ToTspn,  womb, 
and  emphysema,  a  windy  swelling.  Presence  of 
air  in  the  womb.     Physometra. 

Hyste^ria.  From  varepa,  the  icterus,  from 
which  the  disease  was  supposed  to  originate. 
Hysterics.  A  morbid  affection  peculiar  to  the 
human  female,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  and 
characterized  by  anxiety  of  mind,  effusion  of 
tears,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  difficult  breath- 
ing, a  sense  of  suffocation,  stupor,  insensibility, 
agitation  of  the  limbs  and  whole  body,  spasm, 
alternate  fits  of  laughter  and  crying,  with  a 
discharge  of  frothy  saliva,  and  sometimes  de- 
lirium. 

Hysteria  Catalep'tica.    Catalepsy. 

Hyste^rlcs.    Hysteria. 

Hysteri^tis.  Metri'tis.  Inflammation  of 
the  uterus. 

Hysterocarcino'ma.  TaTspa,  womb, 
and  carcinania,  cancer.     Cancer  of  the  womb. 

Hysteroce'le.     Hernia  of  the  uterus. 

Hysterocystoce^Ie.  Hernia  of  the 
uterus,  with  displacement  of  the  bladder. 

Hysterodya^ia.     Pain  of  the  womb. 

Hysteroede^ma.  Enlargement  of  the 
substance  of  the  womb. 
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Hysterolithi^asis.  The  formation  of 
calculus  iu  the  womb. 

Hysteromalaco'ina.  Ilysteromalaco'- 
sifs ;  from  varepa,  the  uterus,  and  fxa'Kaiaa,  soft- 
ness.    Softening  of  the  uterus. 

Hysteroniail^ia.  From  varepa^  the 
uterus,  and  fxavia,  madness.  See  Nympho- 
mania. 

Hysterom^eter.  An  instrument  or 
means  of  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  uterus,  or 
womb. 

Hysteron^CllS.  From  varepa,  and  oyKo^ 
tumor.     A  tumor  of  the  uterus. 

Hysteropto^sis.  From  voTepa,  and 
nruG/c,  a  falling  down.     Prolapsus  uteri. 

Hysterorrlioe^a.  From  vanpa,  aud 
peo,  to  flow.  A  discharge  of  blood  or  mucus 
from  the  uterus. 

Hysteroscir^rlius.  Scirrhus,  or  incip- 
ient cancer  of  the  womb. 


HyS''teroSCOpe.  Hi/s^teroscopium ;  from 
vampa,  and  aiioKeUj  to  examine.  An  instrument 
for  examining  the  uterus ;  a  speculum  uteri. 

HysterOSpaS^nailS.  Tarepa,  womb,  and 
a-aa/Mc,  a  convulsion.  Spasm  of  the  uterus, 
or  womb. 

HyS^terotome.  From  varepa,  arn/ua,  the 
mouth,  and  re/j-veiv,  to  cut.  A  term  applied  in 
Obstetrics  to  an  instrument  for  dividing  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  when  immediate  delivery, 
as  in  cases  of  convulsion,  becomes  necessary. 

Hysterot'Olliy.  Hysterotomy  ia  ;  from 
varepa,  and  re/nvetv,  to  cut.  The  Csesarean  sec- 
tion ;  also,  the  dissection  of  the  uterus. 

Hysterotomy,  Vaginal.  Incision  in  the  os 
tinciB  or  wall  of  the  uterus,  made  through  the 
vagina. 

Hystrici^asis.  Yvom^varepi^,  a  porcupine. 
A  disease  of  the  hairs,  in  which  they  stand 
erect,  an  affection  of  rare  occurrence. 


I.     The  symbol  of  Iodine. 

la^ma.  la^ia.  A  means  of  healing;  a 
remedy ;  a  medicine. 

lamatol^Og-y.     Materia  medica. 

latralep'tes.  From  larpvg,  a  physician 
and  a'Aec(po),  I  anoint.  One  who  treats  disease 
by  friction  and  other  external  remedies. 

latralep'tic  Method.  la^tro,  and 
a?.Ei0o,  to  anoint.  The  application  of  medi- 
cines to  the  skin,  aided  by  friction. 

IatreusolO''g"ia.  larpevu,  to  cure,  and 
'Aoyng,  a  discourse.     General  therapeutics. 

Iatri''a.     The  healing  art. 

Iat''ricos.     Pertaining  to  medicine. 

latri^ne.  A  female  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine ;  a  midwife. 

latri^OU.  The  office  or  shop  of  a  physi- 
cian or  surgeon ;  also,  a  physician's  fee,  or  the 
expense  of  a  cure. 

la^tro.  A  prefix  signifying  a  connection 
with  the  art  of  healing. 

latrocliy'iiiicus.  A  physician  of  the 
chemical  school,  one  who  treats  disease  with 
chemical  remedies. 

latrog-uom^ica.     From  larpoc,  a  physi- 
cian, aud  yivuaiiu,  I  know.     Medical  knowl- 
edge.   A  knowledge  of  medicine. 
(    lat^ros.     larpoQ.     A  physician. 

latrotecll^na.     From    larpog,   a    physi- 


cian, and  rexvri,  art.  A  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine or  surgery. 

Ice  Cap.  A  bladder  filled  with  pulverized 
ice,  and  applied  to  the  head. 

Ice  Poultice.  A  bladder  of  pounded  ice,  ap- 
plied to  hernial  tumors. 

Iceland  Moss.  A  kind  of  lichen  com- 
mon in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Europe ; 
the  Cetraria  islandica.  It  is  demulcent,  nutri- 
tive, and  tonic.  Dose  of  powder,  gr.  xxx ;  of 
the  decoction,  Oj. 

Iceland  Spar.  Crystallized  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Icll^or.  lx"P-  Sanies.  A  thin,  watery, 
and  acrid  discharge. 

Icliorae^mia.  T-X"P,  pus,  and  aifia,  blood. 
Poisoning  of  the  blood  from  the  absorption  of 
sanious  matter. 

Icli^orous.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resem- 
bling, ichor. 

Iclitliyo^sis.  From  ix'^^c,  a  fish,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  scales  to  those  of  a  fish. 
A  disease  characterized  by  a  rough,  hard, 
thickened,  and  almost  horny  texture  of  the 
integuments  of  the  body.  It  is  called  the  fish 
skin-disease. 

Ichthyosis  Seba'cei.  Sebaceous  ichthyosis. 
A  morbid  incrustation  of  sebaceous  substance 
upon  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
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I^con.  From  EtKuv,  image.  An  image  or 
model. 

Icosig'O^mis.     Having  twenty  angles. 

Icosilie'droii.  A  solid  figure  bounded 
by  twenty  equilateral  and  equal  triangles. 

Icterit^ia  Alba.     Chlorosis. 

Icter'odes.  Ic^teroid.  From  iKTspoc,  a 
yellow  thrush.  A  state  of  the  complexion  re- 
sembling jaundice. 

Ic^teriis.  From  iKTEpo^^  a  yellow  thrush. 
A  disease  characterized  by  yellowness  of  the 
skin  and  eyes,  with  white  faeces,  highly  colored 
urine,  languor,  inactivity,  loathing  of  food, 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  disturbed 
sleep.     Jaundice. 

Icterus  Airbus.     Chlorosis. 

Icterus  Bilio^sus.  This  species  is  said  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  inspissation  of  bile  in  the 
mouth  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus. 

Icterus  Calculo^sus.     Gallstone  jaundice. 

Icterus  Gravida' rum.  The  jaundice  of  preg- 
nant females. 

Icterus  Hepaficus.     Hepatic  jaundice. 

Icterus  lnfj.n'tum.  The  jaundice  of  infants. 
Yellow  gum.     Congenital  jaundice. 

Icterus  Mi'gra.     Black  jaundice. 

Icterus  Spasmod'icus.  Spasmodic  jaundice. 
■  Icterus  Vir'idis.     Green  jaundice. 

Ic'tus.  From  ico,  to  strike.  A  stroke  or 
blow ;  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  coup  de  soleil.  Also, 
the  pulsation  of  an  artery,  and  the  sting  of  a 
bee. 

Ictus  So' lis.     A  stroke  of  the  sun. 

Ide^a.  From  e<  JtJ,  to  see.  The  image  of  an 
object  in  the  mind. 

Idioeiec^tric.  Containing  electricity,  or 
rather  possessing  the  power  of  accumulating  it 
upon  the  surface ;  applied  to  bodies  like  glass, 
amber,  &c.,  which  exhibit  electric  properties 
when  rubbed. 

Idiopatll^ic.  Idiopath'ia;  from  i<hoc, 
peculiar,  and  -a\)os,  an  affection.  A  primary 
or  original  disease  ;  one  not  dependent  on  any 
other. 

Id^ioplasill.  From  eiSoc,  and  nlaa/ua, 
anything  formed.  A  solid  part  of  a  proto- 
plasm. 

Idiosyii^crasy.  Idiogyncra''sia ;  from 
i6tog,  peculiar,  avi;  with,  and  icpaaig,  a  tempera- 
ment. A  constitution  peculiarly  suscej^tible 
to  morbid  impressions  from  certain  agents, 
which  would  produce  no  effect  on  others  of  a 
different  constitution. 

Id''iot.  Foolish ;  stupid  ;  one  who  is  des- 
titute of  reason. 


Id^iotism.  Id'iocy.  Amen'tia.  A  species 
of  mental  alienation. 

Idiotro^pliia.     Idiosyncrasy. 

Id^oerase.  The  volcanic  garnet,  which 
is  of  various  colors,  and  sometimes  called  vol- 
canic crysolite  or  hyacinth. 

Idria^lin.  An  organic  oxide  C^aHj^O, 
found  in  the  roasted  mercurial  ore  at  Idria.  It 
crystallizes  in  small  sooty  scales. 

Idryi.  The  basis  of  Idrialin,  obtained  in 
minute  colorless  leaflets. 

Ig'asii^l'ic  Acid.  The  acid  combined 
with  strychnia  in  nux  vomica. 

Ig'iia^via.     Impotence. 

Ig"iiipunct^ure.  From  ignus,  fire,  and 
punctura,  puncture.  Cauterization  by  means  of 
platinum  needles  heated  to  whiteness  by  the 
electric  current. 

Ig^iiis.  Fire.  The  evolution  pf  light  and 
heat  which  results  from  combustion.  Also, 
universal  solvents,  and  the  heat,  redness,  and 
acrimony  of  disease. 

Ignis  Actua'/is.    Actual  cautery. 

Ignis  Cal'idus.  A  hot  fire.  In  Pathology, 
violent  infiammation  about  terminating  in 
gangrene. 

Ignis  Columel'las.     Erysipelas. 

Ignis  Fat'uus.  A  luminous  appearance 
sometimes  seen  at  night  over  marshy  grounds, 
produced  by  inflammable  gases,  especially  the 
phosphiu-etted  hydrogen. 

Ignis  Frig'idus.     Gangrene. 

Ignis  Natura'lis.    Animal  heat. 

Ignis  Persicus.     Erysipelas.     Also,  anthrax. 

Ignis  Rotce.     Fire  for  fusion. 

Ignis  Sylvat'icus.  Crusta  lactea.  Also, 
transient  redness  on  the  face  and  neck  of  hys- 
terical or  chlorotic  females. 

Ig-ni''tioil.  From  igniii,  fire.  The  act  of 
catching  fire,  or  of  being  heated  to  redness. 

Ileae  Pas^sion.  Passio  iliaca.  Colic 
seated  in  the  ileum,  and  characterized  by 
severe  griping  pain,  vomiting  of  faecal  matter, 
costiveness,  and  spasms  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles.    See  Ileus. 

Ilei^tiS.     Inflammation  of  the  ileum. 

IFeo.  From  ileum,  the  small  intestines. 
Used  as  a  prefix. 

Ileo  Cholosis.     Bilious  diarrhoea. 

Ileo-Ccecal  Valve.  A  valve  at  the  junction  of 
the  ileum  and  coecum. 

Ileo-Colic  Artery.  The  last  branch  from  the 
concavity  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery, 
distributed  to  the  ileum,  ccecum,  and  com- 
mencement of  the  colon. 
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lleO'Coli'tis,    Enteritis. 

lleo-D't'cUdite.     Typhus. 

Ileo-Lumbar  Artery.  A  branch  of  the  inter- 
nal iliac  artery,  distributed  to  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  muscles. 

Ileo^sis.    Ileus. 

IFeum.  Ikon.  From  et/lew,  to  turn  about. 
The  last  portion  of  the  small  intestines  which 
terminate  at  the  valve  of  the  ccecum. 

Il'eus.  A  disease  characterized  by  deep- 
seated  pain  in  the  abdomen,  stercoraceous  vom- 
iting and  obstinate  constipation.  It  is  occa- 
sioned by  hernia  or  other  obstruction  through 
a  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  nervous  colic,  intussusception,  &c. 
Iliac  passion. 

Il^ia.  The  flanks;  also  the  small  intes- 
tines. 

IFiac.  Ili^acus;  from  UiOj  the  flanks. 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  flanks. 

JJiac  Ar^teries,  Arteries  formed  by  the  bi- 
furcation of  the  aorta,  and  divided  into  exter- 
nal and  internal.  The  external,  after  passing 
Poupart's  ligament,  is  called  the  femoral  ar- 
tery. 

Iliac  Crest  The  superior  margin  of  the 
ilium. 

Iliac  Fgs'scs.  There  are  two,  the  internal 
and  external.  The  internal  is  a  broad,  shallow 
cavity  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  os  iliacum ; 
the  exterTial  is  on  the  extei-nal  surface. 

Iliac  Mesoco' Ion.  A  fold  of  the  peritoneum 
'embracing  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 

Iliac  Pas^sion.     See  Ileac  Passion. 

Iliac  Re^gion.  The  sides  of  the  abdomen 
between  the  hips  and  the  ribs. 

Iliac  Spines.  The  four  spinous  processes  of 
the  ilium. 

IlFacus.     Iliac. 

Iliacus  Inter'' n us.  A  broad,  triangular,  ra- 
diated muscle,  situated  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ilium, 

Ili^ciiie.  A  peculiarly  bitter  principle  ob- 
tained from  Ilex  aquifolium. 

Ilin^g-os.     Vertigo. 

IPio-.  Words  compounded  with  this  term 
signifying  parts  connected  with  the  ilium,  as 
ilio-abdominal,  ilio-costal,  ilio-sacral,  ilio-lwiibar, 
&c. 

IFion.    Ilium. 

irium.  Ileum.  Ilion.  The  haunch-bone. 
The  largest  of  the  three  bones  which  form  the 
OS  innominatum. 

Illi^tio.     Anointing. 

lilo^sis.    From  i/\2oc^  the  eye.  Strabismus. 


IllHta''tio.  From  in,  upon,  and  hdum, 
mud.  lUutation.  The  act  of  besmearing  any 
part  of  the  body  with  mud. 

Ilinen''ium.  A  new  metal  contained  in 
a  mineral  called  tamtalite,  from  which  the 
metal  tantalum  is  obtained.  Neptunium  is 
also  a  new  metal  obtained  from  the  same  min- 
eral. 

Iin'becile.  Imbecility.  Imbecllitas.  Weak- 
ness, especially  of  intellect. 

Imber-'bis.     Without  beard. 

Iinbibi''tioil.  Imbibitio;  from  imbibere, 
to  drink,  to  imbibe.  Endosmosis.  The  ab- 
sorption of  a  liquid  by  a  solid.  The  action 
by  which  a  body  becomes  penetrated  by  a 
liquid.     Capillary  absorption. 

Imbibition,  Double.     Endosmose. 

Imbrex  Natrium.     Septum  narium. 

Im^bricate.  Imbrica^tus.  Imbricated ; 
arranged  like  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house. 

Iminediate  Aiisculta^tioii.  Apply- 
ing the  ear  directly  to  the  chest,  without 
using  the  stethoscope. 

Immediate  Percus^sion.  Striking  the  walls 
of  the  chest  without  using  the  pleximeter. 

Immediate  Wedging  of  Teeth.  The  separa- 
tion of  teeth  by  wedges  of  hard,  close-grained 
wood,  driven  into  place  between  two  teeth  by 
light,  sharp  taps  of  a  mallet;  or  by  "separators." 

Imilier^SUS.  Immersed ;  plunged  under 
water,  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  sub- 
scapularis  muscle. 

Iiiiinis^cible.  Incapable  of  being  mixed, 
as  oil  and  water. 

IinmobiPity.  Lmnobilitas;  from  immo- 
bili%  immovable;  fixed.  A  term  applied  in 
Pathology  to  parts  which  naturally  admit  of 
motion,  but  are,  from  disease  or  other  causes, 
rendered  immovable.-  See  Jaw,  Low^ek,  Im- 
mobility OF. 

Immoveable  Appara-'tus.  An  appa- 
ratus used  in  fractures  and  dislocations,  con- 
sisting of  bandages  or  supportere  imbued  with 
starch  or  gum,  which,  after  being  applied,  be- 
comes solid. 

ImillU^nity.  From  immunitas,  exemp- 
tion. The  condition  whereby  the  body  or  an 
organ  resists  the  development  of  infectious  or 
morbid  processes. 

Inipact''ed..  Impingo,  impactiim;  to  drive 
in.  Retained  as  a  wedge,  as  impacted  or  re- 
tained teeth,  which  are  thus  prevented  from 
erupting.  Used  in  Obstetrics,  with  reference 
to  the  head  of  the  child  when  fixed  in  the 
pelvic  cavity. 
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Impac'tion.  Impac^tio.  A  fracture  with 
projections  and  depressions  of  fragments  of 
bone. 

ImpaFpable.  From  in  and  palpo,  to 
feel.  A  term  generally  applied  to  hard  sub- 
stances reduced  to  so  fine  a  powder  that  their 
l)articles  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  sense 
of  touch.  Powders  for  the  teeth  should  usually 
be  of  this  character. 

Impenetrability.  A  property  pos- 
sessed by  bodies  of  excluding  from  the  space 
which  they  occupy  all  other  bodies. 

Imper^lbrate.  Imperfora^tion.  Imper- 
fora'tio.  In  Anatomy,  a  malformation,  consist- 
ing in  the  absence  of  the  natural  opening  or 
orifice  of  an  organ,  as  of  the  mouth,  anus,  &c. 

Imper^meable.  ImpermeayiUs.  Capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  passage  of  fluids  and  gases. 

Imper^vious.  Impassable,  as  the  closure 
of  any  vessel  or  natural  canal. 

Impetig-'ines.     The  plural  of  impetigo. 

Impeti^g'O.  From  impetire,  to  infest.  A 
word  which  has  received  several  significations, 
but  at  present  principally  used  to  designate  a 
genus  of  cutaneous  diseases  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Postulae,  of  Bateman.  In  CuUen  it 
forms  a  genus  in  the  class  Cachexice,  and  Sau- 
vages  employs  it  as  a  generic  term,  comprising 
under  it  syphilis,  scorbutus,  rachitis,  elephantiasis, 
lepxt,  scabies,  tinea,  scrofula,  &c.  The  humid  or 
running  tetter,  of  which  five  species  are  enu- 
merated: 1.  Impetigo  figurata.  2.  Impetigo 
sparsa.  3.  Impetigo  erysipelatodes.  4.  Impetigo 
scabida.     5.  Impetigo  rodens. 

Illl^petuin  Fa^ciens.     Vital  energy. 

Im^petllS.  Force.  The  momentum  of  a 
moving  body.  In  Pathology,  the  paroxysm  of 
a  disease. 

Iinplanta'tion.  The  act  of  planting, 
setting  or  fixing  for  the  purpose  of  growth.  It 
is  also  a  name  given  to  a  process  devised  by 
Dr.  W.  L.  Younger,  which  consists  in  drilling 
artificial  sockets  into  the  maxillary  bones  and 
inserting  therein  natural  teeth  of  suitable  size, 
shape  and  shade.  His  theory  is  that  the  nat- 
ural alveolar  socket  has  no  periosteum,  and 
that  the  filling  out  of  the  socket  comes  from 
the  endosteum,  the  delicate  membrane  lining 
the  cells  and  interstices  of  the  bony  structure. 
The  peridental  membrane,  according  to  his 
theory,  has  no  "  callous  generative  energy,  ex- 
cept upon  its  dental  aspect,  the  other  side  hav- 
ing simply  the  power  of  forming  attachment. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  vitality  of  this 
membrane  is  maintained  for  many  months  after 


extraction,  and  he  claims  to  have  successfully 
implanted  teeth  which  had  been  out  of  the 
mouth  for  months. 

Iinplicat^ed.  ImpUca'lus.  A  term  applied 
by  Celsus,  Scribonius  and  others  to  those  parts 
of  physic  which  have  a  necessary  dependence 
ou  one  another ;  and  by  Bellini  to  fevers  when 
two  attack  a  person  at  a  time,  whether  of  the 
same  kind,  as  a  double  tertian  or  of  difierent 
kinds,  as  a  tertian  and  quotidian,  called  a  semi- 
tertian. 

Implu^vium.  An  embrocation.  Also  a 
shower-bath. 

Impon'dera'ble.  From  in,  not,  and 
pondus,  weight.  Substances  which  produce  no 
efiect  on  the  most  delicate  balance,  as  light, 
heat  and  the  electric  fluid. 

Iinpost^hume.  Imposthu^ma.  An  abscess. 

IlH^I>oteilce.  Weakness  ;  loss  of  energy, 
but  generally  applied  to  a  want  of  sexual  vigor ; 
also  used  synonymously  with  sterility. 

Impov^erislied.  Plaving  become  poor. 
In.  Humoral  Pathology,  thinness  of  the  blood 
or  any  secretion  from  loss  of  some  of  its  con- 
stituents. The  blood  when  pale  and  thin  ia 
said  to  be  impoverished. 

Inipreg'na^tioii.  The  act  of  fecunda- 
tion. 

Impres^sioil.  Imp-es^sio.  A  term  ap- 
plied in  Anatomy  and  Zoology  to  the  indenta- 
tion made  in  one  organ  by  the  contact  or  at- 
tachment of  another ;  in  Dental  Mcchankm,  to 
the  process  by  which  an  accurate  copy  of  parts 
of  the  mouth,  &e.,  is  obtained  with  a  view  to 
the  application  of  artificial  teeth  or  some  other 
mechanical  contrivance. 

Impression  Cup.  A  cup  or  tray  of  metal, 
porcelain,  gutta-percha,  or  other  substance, 
used  for  conveying  to  the  mouth  and  holding 
in  position  the  material  for  impressions. 
Those  of  Britannia  ware  are  commonly  used, 
and  are  of  various  and  convenient  sizes  and 
shapes  to  suit  the  conditions  required.  Full 
and  partial  impression  cups  are  required,  some 
of  which  are  adjustable  to  the  size  and  shape 
of  difierent  mouths ;  others  have  posterior 
wings,  or  raised  palatine  edges.  Some  have  a 
movable  palate-plate  for  deep  arches,  and 
another  form  consists  of  a  metallic  portion 
with  a  canvas  lining  to  adapt  the  impression- 
plaster  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Partial  up- 
per and  lower  cups  are  also  used  for  obtaining 
impressions  of  one  or  more  natural  teeth  for 
crown  and  bridge-work. 

Impression  Materials.     The  materials    em- 
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ployed  for  obtaining  impressions  of  tlie  mouth 
are :  beeswax,  gutta-percha,  modeling  composi- 
tion, and  plaster  of  Paris.  Perhaps  no]one  of 
these  can  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  but  some 
have  more  essential  qualities  than  others. 
Modeling  composition  and  plaster  have  the 
greatest  number  of  desirable  qualities.  See 
Modeling  Composition  and  Plaster  of 
Paris. 

Impressions  of  the  Mouffi  in  Piaster  of  Paris. 
In  Dental  Mechanism,  a  process  by  which  an 
accurate  copy,  in  reverse,  of  the  alveolar  ridge, 
teeth,  hai-d  and  soft  palates,  is  obtained,  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  an  artificial  den- 
ture, a  regulating  plate,  obturator,  &c.  Bees- 
wax, plaster  of  Paris,  gutta-percha,  and  various 
compounds  of  these  and  other  substances,  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  Plaster  is  used  more 
commonly,  perhaps,  than  any  other  substance. 
L>i"s.  Westcott  and  Dunning  were  the  first  to 
employ  it.  For  impressions  only  the  finest 
plaster  should  be  used,  mixing  it  with  tepid 
water,  rather  thinly  than  thickly.  Its  setting 
may  be  hastened  by  the  addition  in  solution 
to  the  water  of  common  salt,  or  sulphate  of 
potash ;  and  its  insertion  in  the  mouth  should 
be  delayed  until  the  mixed  plaster  is  set  suffi- 
ciently to  remain  heaped  up  in  the  cup.  The 
latter,  with  its  contents,  is  then  placed  in  po- 
sition in  the  mouth,  and  sufficient  pressure 
made  upon  the  plastic  material  to  force  it  in 
close  contact  with  the  surface  to  be  copied. 
When  set  sufliciently  to  crumble  stiffly  in  the 
bowl,  it  may  usually  be  removed,  though  for  a 
partial  piece  it  may  remain  longer.  Fracture 
of  the  impression  in  withdraAviug  it  is  imma- 
terial, as  the  broken  parts  can  be  readily  and 
accurately  readjusted.  In  some  cases  it  is  well 
to  detach  the  cup  from  the  plaster,  remove  the 
latter  in  sections,  and  replace  in  the  cup.  It 
is  thought  that  the  expansion  of  plaster,  inci- 
dent to  its  setting,  may  be  in  part  prevented 
by  immersing  the  impression  in  water  imme- 
diately after  its  removal  from  the  mouth — this 
prevents  the  heating  incident  to  the  last  stage 
of  the  setting  of  this  substance. 

Accurate  impressions  of  plaster  can  also  be 
taken  by  means  of  an  impression  cup  made 
expressly  for  each  case  and  struck  up  with  dies 
prepared  from  a  wax  impression. 

By  a  method  proposed  by  Prof  Austen  \evj 
accurate  impressions  of  special  full  cases,  and 
for  all  partial  cases,  can  be  obtained.  His 
method  is  as  follows :  Take  a  wax  impression, 
and  make   a  model;  in  partial   cases,    brush 


over  the  teeth  of  the  model  one  or  two  layers 
of  thin  phxster,  to  fill  up  all  undercuts,  and 
to  make  the  plate  fit  loosely.  Saturate  the 
model  with  w-ater,  and  mould  over  it  a  gutta- 
percha cup  ;  it  should  be,  on  the  inside,  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  an  inch  thick,  so  as  to 
be  stiff  and  unyielding.  The  whole  inside  of 
the  cup  must  be  roughened  up  with  a  scaler  or 
excavator  in  such  a  way  that  the  jjlaster  can 
take  firm  hold.  In  most  partial  cases  the  im- 
pression must  be  removed  in  sections,  the  in- 
side remaining  entire,  but  the  outside  and  the 
parts  between  the  teeth  coming  away  separ- 
ately. In  very  difficult  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
partially  cut  through  the  cup  so  as  to  permit 
its  removal  in  sections  with  the  plaster  adher- 
ent. These  cups  have  no  handle,  but  are  re- 
moved by  inserting  a  plugging  instrument  into 
a  small  hole  previously  made  in  the  back  part 
of  the  cup  where  it  is  thickest. 

Impression  of  the  IVIoutb  in  Wax.  The  man- 
ner of  procuring  a  wax  impression  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Fill  an  impression  cup  with  white  or 
yellow  wax,  previously  softened  in  warm 
water,  or  by  a  fire,  until  it  is  of  the  consistence 
of  dough  or  soft  putty,  then  put  it  in  the 
mouth  with  the  wax,  facing  the  jaw  from 
which  a  transfer  is  to  be  obtained,  and  press  it 
carefully  against  it  until  a  sufficiently  deep 
indentation  is  made  or  until  the  entire  alveolar 
ridge  and  remaining  teeth  are  imbedded  in  it. 
The  impression  cup  is  held  steadily  in  one 
hand,  and  the  pressure  applied  equally  with 
the  other  to  every  part  of  it.  This  done,  the 
wax  around  the  edges  should  be  carefully 
pressed  against  the  gum,  and  when  applied 
to  the  upper  jaw,  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  whole  should  now  be  removed,  and  in 
doing  this,  considerable  care  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  shape  of  the  impression  from  being 
altered  by  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  teeth 
Care  should  be  taken  that  a  thin  layer  of  wax 
is  used — a  thick  layer  will  not  copy  accurately ; 
that  the  impression  is  cooled  M'liile  held  firmly 
in  contact  with  the  parts  to  be  copied,  and  that 
tlie  material  is  not  overheated  in  softening. 

Impu^ber.  Impu/bis  ;  from  in,  not,  and 
pupertas,  puberty.     Not  of  the  age  of  puberty. 

Illl^pulse.  From  impello,  to  drive  against. 
Any  communicated  force,  or  sudden  spontan- 
eous emotion  of  the  mind,  or  influence  acting 
upon  it. 

Impulse,  DiastoFic.  Back  stroke  of 
the  heart.  The  sliort  stroke  felt  at  the  end  of 
each  pulsation. 
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ImpilFsion,     Onward  flow  of  fluids. 

I^mus  Venter.  The  lowest  part  of  the 
abdomen,  between  the  umbilicus  and  pudenda. 

Iaaiiag"eii^esis.  From  cc,  ivnc,  a  fibre, 
and  anagetiesis,  regeneration.  Muscular  regen- 
eration, or  reproduction  of  muscular  fibre. 

Inan'imate.  From  in,  not,  and  animus, 
life.     Dead,  without  life. 

Inanit'lon.  InanWio;  from  inanire,  to 
empty.  Exhaustion  fi-om  want  of  food. 
Emptiness.  Waiting  of  the  body  from  want 
of  food.     Starvation. 

Inappeten'tia.     Anorexia,    Dysorexia, 

Inartic'ulate.  Having  no  articulation. 
Also  not  having  distinct  utterance. 

Inarti</ulate.     Not  jointed  or  articulated. 

Incandes'cence.  The  bright  light 
emitted  by  heated  bodies. 

Incandescent  Electric  Light.  An 
electric  light  consisting  of  a  film  of  carbon  of 
high  resistance,  enclosed  in  a  vacuous  glass 
globe,  a  white  light  being  emitted  when  the 
current  passes  through  it. 

Incarcera^tion.  Incareera^tio  ;  from  in, 
and  career,  prison.  A  term  applied  to  hernia 
when  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  so  constricted  as 
to  prevent  its  easy  reduction. 

Incar^'nan.  A  medicine  which  was  sup- 
posed to  promote  the  formation  of  flesh. 

Incarna^tion.  From  in,  and  caro,  flesh. 
Granulating ;  filling  up  with  flesh. 

Incen''diuin.  From  incentlere,  to  bum.  A 
burning  fever,  or  any  burning  heat,  or  inflam- 
mation. 

Incernic'uluin.  From  incemere,  to  sift. 
A  strainer  or  sieve.  Also,  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney. 

Inciden''tia.  From  incendere,  to  cut.  A 
term  formerly  applied  to  medicines  which 
were  supposed  to  cut  the  phlegm,  and  thus  pro- 
mote its  discharge. 

Incinera-'tion.  Incinera^tio  ;  from  icinero, 
to  reduce  to  ashes.  The  reduction  of  any  sub- 
stance to  ashes  by  combustion. 

Incis^ed.  Cut.  Applied,  in  Surgery,  to 
a  wound  made  with  a  sharp-edged  instru- 
ment. 

Incised  Wound.  A  clean  cut  made  iu  soft 
parts  by  a  sharp  instrument. 

Incis'ion.  Incis'io.  The  methodical  di- 
vision of  soft  parts  made  with  a  sharp-edged 
instrument. 

Incision,  Simple.  In  Surgei-y,  a  single  in- 
cision, whether  straight  or  curved. 

Incis''ions,  Compound.    In  Surgery, 
21 


incisions  of  various  kinds,  consisting  of  the 
intereection  of  one  or  more  single  incisions. 

Incisi''vuin  Fora^nien.  Foramen  in- 
eisivum.  A  canal  single  below  and  double 
above,  a  little  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  open- 
ing on  the  median  line. 

InciS''ive.  Pertaining  to  the  incisor  teeth. 
Having  the  quality  of  cutting. 

Incisivus  Infc'rior.  Levator  labii  in- 
ferioris. 

Incisivus  Latera'lis.  Levator  labii  supe- 
rioris  alaeque  nasi. 

Incisivus  Me^dius.  Depressor  labii  supe- 
rioris  alseque  nasi. 

Inci''sor  Teeth.  Denies  incisores  ;  denies 
aeuti;  denies  adversi;  denies  tomici.  The  four 
front  teeth  in  each  jaw  are  called  incisors,  from 
incido,  to  cut,  because  they  cut  the  food.  They 
occupy  the  central  part  of  each  maxillary 
arch.  The  crown  or  body  of  each  is  wedge- 
shaped  ;  the  anterior  surface  is  convex  and 
smooth ;  the  posterior  is  concave,  and  pre- 
sents a  tubercle  near  the  neck ;  the  two  sur- 
faces come  together  forming  a  cutting  edge. 
In  a  front  view  the  edge  is  generally  the  widest 
part;  diminishing  towards  the  neck,  it  con- 
tinues narrowing  to  the  extremity  of  the  root. 

The  root  is  single,  of  a  conical  shape ;  later- 
ally, slightly  flattened.  The  enamel  is  thicker 
before  than  behind,  and  behind  than  at  the 
sides. 

The  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  lower.  The  centrals  are 
about  one-third  wider  than  the  laterals.  The 
lateral  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are  generally 
a  little  wider  than  the  centrals,  though  the 
difierence  in  width  is  never  so  considerable  as 
to  be  very  perceptible. 

Inciso^riuni.  A  table  on  which  a  patient 
is  placed  for  an  operation.     Also,  a  scalpel. 

Incisil^ra.  Incision;  gash,  or  notch. 
Applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  various  notches  in 
bones,  e.  g.,  the  notches  of  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

In^clined  Plane.  An  appliance  em- 
ployed for  regulating  teeth,  which  gives  varia- 
ble pressure.  It  is  constructed  of  either  metal 
or  vulcanized  rubber. 

Incombust^ible.  Incapable  of  being 
burned. 

Incombustible  Cloth.  Cloth  manufactured 
from  the  fibres  of  asbestos. 

Incoinpat''ible.  Substances  which  can- 
not be  prescribed  together,  on  account  of  hav- 
ing a  chemical  action  on  each  other. 
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InconipressibiFity.  A  term  applied 
in  Physics  to  the  property  which  some  bodies 
possess  of  resisting  pressure  without  diminish- 
ing in  volume  under  its  influence. 

lucon^tilieiice.  Incontinentia;  from  in, 
and  conlineo,  to  contain.  Inability  to  retain  the 
natural  evacuations.  Abuse  of  the  sexual  ap- 
petite. 

IllCOrpora''tioil.  Incopora'tio  ;  from  in, 
and  corpus,  a  body.  The  thorough  admixture 
of  various  substances  so  as  to  give  them  a  uni- 
form consistence. 

IucraSS''ailS.  Incrassantia ;  from  in- 
crasso,  to  make  thick.  Medicines  which  were 
formerly  believed  to  have  the  property  of 
thickening  the  fluids  when  too  thin. 

Increment^uixi.  Augmentation ;  in- 
crease ;  growth. 

Incrusta'ti on.  Incrusfa^tio ;  from  in, 
and  c)~usta,  a  crust.  The  formation  of  a  crust 
on  the  surface  of  a  body,  or  over  any  substance. 
Also,  the  crust  itself. 

Incuba'tioil.  Incuba^tio;  (wm  incubare, 
to  lie  upon.  In  Natural  History,  the  period  a 
bird  sits  upon  her  eggs  before  the  young  are 
jiroduced.  In  JV/erficiwe,  the  period  that  elapses 
from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  a  morbific 
agent  into  the  body  before  the  invasion  of  dis- 
ease. 

In'cubus.  From  incuhare,  to  lie  upon. 
The  nightmare  ;  an  oppressive  sensation  of  the 
chest  during  sleep,  accompanied  by  unpleasant 
dreams. 

Inciim'nbeilt.  Ineum^bens;  from  in- 
eumbo,  to  lie  down.  A  term  applied  in  Botany 
to  anthers  of  plants  when  the  lower  part  is  in 
contact  with  the  filament,  and  in  Zoology,  to 
"wings  of  insects  when  one  lies  over  the  other. 

Incuneation.    See  Impaction. 

Incu''ral>le.  A  term  applied  in  Pathology 
to  diseases  not  susceptible  of  cure. 

Inciir-'ved.     Bent  inward. 

In''CUS.  An  anvil.  The  name  of  one  of 
the  bones  of  the  ear. 

Indenta^tion.  From  in,  and  dem,  a 
tooth.  A  condition  of  being  tiotched  or  ser- 
rated. 

Indentation  of  the  Tongue.  The  notches  on 
the  border  of  the  tongue  caused  by  the  teeth, 
and  apparent  during  inflammation  of  the 
tongue. 

In^dex,  gen.  Indieis ;  from  indicare,  to 
point  out.     The  forefinger. 

India-Rubber.  Caoutchouc.  The  milky 
concrete  juice  of  several  tropical  plants,  but 


is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  Siphonia  cahnca, 
growing  in  South  America  and  Java.  It  is 
obtained  by  tapping  the  trees,  and  is  at  first  of 
a  yellowish-white  color,  but  darkens  rapidly 
on  exposure.  It  derives  its  name,  rubber,  from 
having  beeen  used  for  more  than  fifty  years 
only  to  erase  pencil-marks.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water  or  alcohol.  It  melts  at  248°  Fahr.,  and 
remains  fluid  without  change  up  to  500'°  Fahr. 
Combined  with  sulphur  and  colored  with  Ver- 
million, it  admits  of  being  hardened  by  means 
of  steam,  and  is  used  in  Mechanical  Denistry  as 
a  base  for  artificial  teeth,  &c.  See  Vulcan- 
ite. 

In''diCant.  In^dicans;  from  indicare,  to 
point  out.     Pertaining  to  an  indication. 

Indicat''ing^  Days.     Critical  days. 

Indica^tion.  IndicaHio.  The  manifes- 
tation aflbrded  by  disease  of  what  ought  to  be 
done. 

lMdica''tor.  TSxlen'scm  prro'prius  in^dicis. 
An  extensor  muscle  of  the  forefinger. 

In^dicus  Mor'bus.     Venereal  disease. 

Indig^enons.  Indig^ena.  That  which 
is  peculiar  to  any  country,  in  opposition  to  ex- 
otic 

Indig-es-'tion.     Dyspepsia. 

In  dig!  taction.  In  Anatomy,  a  slip  of 
muscle  which  is  introduced  in  a  cleft  between 
two  corresponding  slips  of  another  muscle. 

Indignabim-'dos.  A  term  applied  in 
Anatmny  to  the  rectos  intemus  oculi  muscle, 
from  the  expression  of  anger  or  scorn  imparted 
by  its  action. 

Indig-ot''ic  Add.  The  nitranilic  acid 
of  Berzelius ;  a  product  of  the  action  of  diluted 
nitric  acid  on  indigo. 

Indisposi-'tion.  Slight  disturbance  of 
the  healthy  functions  of  the  body,  without 
manifest  disease. 

In''dol.  A  product  of  intestinal  putrefac- 
tion. Also,  formed  when  proteids  are  heated 
with  alkalies  or  by  superheating  with  water. 

In^dolent.  Indolens  ;  from  in,  privative, 
and  ddere,  to  be  in  pain.  Without  pain.  Ap- 
plied to  tumoi-s  which  are  attended  with  but 
little  pain. 

In''doles.  A  natural  disposition  or  char- 
acter. 

Indnc^tion.  Indudio;  from  in,  and 
ducere,  to  lead.  In  Philosophy,  the  process  of 
bringing  forward  individual  facts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  some  general  conelnsion  ; 
in  Electricity,  an  influence  exerted  by  an  elec- 
trified body  through  a  non-conducting  medium, 
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■without  any  apparent  communication  of  a 
spark. 

Indu-'plicate.  In  Botany,  a  form  of  ver- 
nation in  which  the  margins  of  the  leaves  are 
folded  abruptly  inward,  while  their  external 
faces  are  applied  to  each  other  without  any 
twisting. 

Induran''tia.  From  induro,  to  harden. 
Medicines  which  are  supposed  to  harden  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Illdvira''tion.  Indurated.  Indura'tio.  A 
hardened  and  thickened  condition  of  a  part, 
usually  resulting  from  inflammation. 

Inc'briants.     Intoxicating  substances. 

Iiiequa''iis.  Unequal ;  applied  in  Pathol- 
ogy to  the  pulsation  of  an  artery,  or  respiratory 
efforts,  when  differing  from  each  other  ;  and  in 
Botany  to  the  parts  or  organs  of  plants  which 
are  not  of  equal  size. 

Inequal'ity.  Unevenness ;  alternate 
rising  and  falling  of  a  surface;  applied  in 
Dental  Surgery  to  malformed  teeth,  and  to  de- 
cayed teeth  which  present  an  asperated  sur- 
face. 

Iner'mis.  From  in,  privative,  and  arma, 
weapons.      Unarmed. 

Iner'tia.  From  iners,  slothful.  A  pas- 
sive condition  of  parts.     Also,  inactivity. 

Inevap^orant  or  Iinper^meable 
Tis'sue.  A  substance  used  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  liquid  in  water  dressing. 
Oiled  silk,  caoutchouc,  &c.,  will  answer  the  in- 
dication.   See  Water  Dressing. 

In^fancy.  Infan'tia;  from  in,  negative, 
and /ari,  to  speak.  Early  childhood,  generally 
including  the  age  from  birth  to  the  seventh 
year. 

lnfan''ticide.  From  infans,  a  child,  and 
coedere,  to  kill.     The  murder  of  a  young  child. 

In'failtile  Teeth.  The  temporary  or 
milk  teeth. 

Infarc'tion.  Emphrax^is.  Engorgement 
of  any  of  the  tubes  of  the  body.  Stuffing; 
constipation. 

Infec'tion.  The  introduction  of  a  dele- 
terious agent,  as  mai-sh  miasm,  or  effluvia  from 
patients  crowded  together,  into  the  animal 
economy;  or  the  propagation  of  disease  by 
such  agencies. 

Infecund'ity.    Sterility. 

Inferior  Longitu'dinal  Si^iius.  A 
vein  of  the  dura  mater,  running  along  the 
lower  margin  of  the  falx  cerebri. 

Inferior  Strait.  In  Obstetrics,  the  lower  strait 
of  the  pelvLs,  formed  by  the  rami  of  the  os 


pubis,  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium,  and  the 
OS  coccygis. 

Iiifero-Brancliia^ta.  An  order  of 
gastropods  in  which  the  gills  are  situated  be- 
low the  mouth. 

Illfibula^tio.  An  affection  in  wliich  the 
retraction  of  the  prepuce  is  prevented. 

Infiltra^tion.  Infiltra'tio ;  from  filtrare, 
to  filter.  Effusion.  The  accumulation  of  a 
fluid  in  the  cells  of  an  organ  or  texture. 

Iiiflllites^iinal.  In,  negative,  and  fin^is, 
a  boundary.     Infinitely  small. 

Inflr^'mary.  Infirma^rium..  A  hospital. 
A  charitable  institution  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  for  their  accommodation  during 
treatment. 

Illflain''m.able.  Inflamma¥ His  ;  from  in- 
jlammo,  to  burn.  Such  bodies  as  inflame  with 
facility ;  easily  enkindled ;  susceptible  of  com- 
bustion. 

Inflammable  Air.     Hydrogen  gas. 

Inflammable  Air,  Heavy.  Carburetted  hy- 
drogen. 

Inflamilia''tion.  Inflamma^tio;  from  in- 
flammare,  to  set  on  fire.  A  state  characterized 
by  redness,  heat,  tension,  swelling  and  pain, 
and  terminating  by  resolution,  by  formation  of 
new  tissue,  by  gangrene,  or  local  death — necrosis. 
The  terminal  -ith,  added  to  the  name  of  the 
organ  or  part  affected,  expresses  this  state ;  as 
stomatitis,  inflammation  of  the  mouth. 

Inflammation  of  the  Blad'der.     Cystitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Brain.     Encephalitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Breast.     Mastitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Choroid  Membrane. 
Iritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Eye.     Ophthalmitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Intes^tine.     Enteritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Iris.     Iritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Kid^ney.     Nephritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lining  Membrane  of-  a 
Tooth,     See  Endodontitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Liver.     Hepatitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lungs.     Pneumonitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Mouth.  Stomatitis.  See 
Inflammation  of  the  Mouth,  Common 
Diffused. 

Inflammation  of  the  Mouth,  Common  Diffused. 
This  is  so  fully  and  accurately  described  by 
Dr.  Wood,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  that  we  shall  quote  his  remarks 
upon  the  subject.  He  says:  "It  appears  in 
reddened,  somewhat  elevated  patches  or  occu- 
pies large  portions  of  the  surface,  sometimes 
extending  apparently  over  the  whole  mouth. 
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In  some  cases,  it  is  superficial,  with  little  or 
no  swelling,  and  may  be  designated  as  erythe- 
matous ;  in  othere  it  occupies  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  membrane,  extending  sometimes 
to  the  submucous  tissue,  and  even  to  the 
neighboring  structures,  as  the  sublingual  and 
submaxillary  glands,  and  the  absorbent  glands 
of  the  neck,  and  occasions  considerable  tume- 
faction in  all  these  parts.  In  the  erythema- 
tous form  it  is  characterized  by  redness,  a 
sense  of  heat,  and  sometimes  considerable  ten- 
derness, but  is  not  usually  attended  with  acute 
pain ;  when  deeper  in  the  tissue,  it  is  often 
very  painful.  Portions  of  the  epithelium 
sometimes  become  opaque,  giving  an  appear- 
ance of  whiteness  in  streaks  or  patches.  Oc- 
casionally this  coating  is  elevated  in  blisters, 
or  even  detached  like  the  cuticle  from  the 
skin  in  scalds.  Superficial  ulcerations  not 
unfrequently  occur,  which  may  spread  over 
considerable  portions  of  the  membrane.  In 
certain  states  of  the  constitution,  the  ulcera- 
tive tendency  is  very  strong,  and  deep  and 
extensive  sores  occur,  which  are  sometimes 
attended  with  gangrene.  There  is  often  a 
copious  flow  of  saliva;  though,  in  some  in- 
stances, this  secretion,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
mucous  follicles,  is  checked,  and  the  mouth  is 
clammy  or  dry.  The  sense  of  taste  is  usually 
more  or  less  impaired,  and  speech  and  masti- 
cation are  often  difficult  and  painful.  When 
the  tongue  is  aflected,  its  surface  is  in  general 
first  covered  with  a  whitish  fur,  through 
which  the  red  and  swollen  follicles  may  often 
be  seen  projecting.  This  fur  sometimes  breaks 
off,  leaving  the  surface  red,  smooth  and  glossy, 
with  here  and  there  prominent  follicles,  and 
very  sensitive  to  the  contact  of  even  mild 
substances;  or  the  surface  may  be  dry,  hard 
and  gashed  with  painful  fissures.  When  the 
gums  are  involved,  they  swell  and  rise  up 
between  the  teeth,  around  the  neclcs  of  which 
they  not  unfrequently  ulcerate.  In  some  rare 
instances  this  ulceration  is  very  obstinate,  and 
does  not  cease  imtil  it  has  extended  into  the 
sockets  and  destroyed  altogether  the  connec- 
tions of  the  teeth,  which  become  loosened  and 
fall  out,  after  which  the  gums  will  heal.  Or- 
dinary stomatitis  is  seldom  so  violent  as  to 
induce  symptomatic  fever.  For  causes  and 
treatment,  see  Harris's  Prin.  and  Pract.  of 
Dentistry. 

Inflammation  of  the  Perios^teum  of  a  Tooth. 
Periodontitis.  Dental  Periostitis.  See  Odon- 
talgia, and  Periostitis,  Dental. 


Inflammation  of  the  Peritonaeum.  Perito- 
nitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  P/eu^ra.    Pleuritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Pulp  of  a  Tooth.  Endo- 
dontitis.    See  Odontalgia  ;  also  Pulpitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Ret'ina.     Eetinitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Stom'ach.     Gastritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Tes^ticles.     Orchitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Ure^thra.     Urethritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  U^terus.     Hysteritis. 

Inflammation  of  a  Vein.    Phlebitis. 

Inflaminatiun''cula.  An  insignificant 
inflammation,  commonly  superficial. 

Inflaill''niatory.  Inflammato^rins.  Of 
the  nature  of  inflammation ;  tending  to  excite 
heat  and  inflammation. 

Inflammatory  Crust.  Buffy  coat  on  the 
blood  during  pregnancy,  inflammation,  &c. 

Inflammatory  Fever.     Synocha. 

Infla^tion.  From  inflo,  to  blow  into. 
Distension  with  air.  In  Pathology,  a  windy 
swelling,  but  usually  applied  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

Infla''tus.     Inflated. 

Inflex^llS.     Bent  inward. 

Influen'za.  The  Italian  word  for  influ- 
ence. Epidemic  catarrh  is  so  termed  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
atmospherical  influence.  Characterized  by  the 
suddenness  of  its  attack,  general  depression, 
great  heaviness  over  the  eyes,  and  a  very  dis- 
tressing fever.  Called  by  its  French  name, 
la  grippe. 

Infra-Maxilla^'ris.     Submaxillary. 

Infra-Max^illary.  From  ivfra,  below,  and 
maxillum,  the  jaw.     Below  or  under  the  jaw. 

Infra-Or^bitar.  Suborbitar;  beneath  the 
orbit. 

Infra-Orbitar  Fora^men.  A  foramen  imme- 
diately below  the  orbit. 

Infra-Pu^bian  Lig^ament.  Triangular  liga- 
ment. 

Infra-Scapula^ ris.  The  subscapulai-is  mus- 
cle. 

Infra-Spina^tus.  From  infra,  beneath,  and 
spina,  a  spine.     A  muscle  of  the  humerus. 

Infrac'tion.  From  in,  and  fractio,  break- 
ing. The  incomplete  fracture  of  a  bone.  Also, 
an  indentation  or  driving  inward. 

Illf undib^uliform.  InfundibuUformis  ; 
from  infundibulum,  funnel,  and  forma,  likeness. 
A  term  applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  circular 
ligament  of  the  atlas,  and  in  Botany  to  organs 
of  plants,  funnel-shaped. 

Infundib^uluni.    From  in  and  fundere, 
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to  pour  out.  A  funnel.  In  Anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  parts  which  resemble  a  funnel.  In 
Surgery,  infundibula  or  funnels  are  used  to 
direct  steam  or  vapors,  to  conduct  the  actual 
cautery  to  certain  morbid  parts. 

Infundibulum  of  the  Brain.  A  depression  or 
canal  leading  from  the  third  ventricle  to  the 
pituitary  gland. 

Infundibulum  of  the  Kidney.  The  small  cup- 
like membranous  canals,  which  surround  the 
papillae  of  the  kidney,  and  open  into  its  pel- 
vis, whither  they  convey  the  urine. 

Iiifll^sible.  Not  fusible;  incapable  of 
being  reduced  to  the  fluid  state  by  heat. 

Infu^sion.  Infusio;  from  infundere,  to 
pour  in.  In  Pliarmacy,  the  act  of  pouring  a 
hot  or  cold  fluid  upon  vegetable  substances 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  their  medicinal 
properties.  Also,  the  product  itself.  In  Sur- 
gery,  the  introduction  of  medical  substances 
into  the  veins. 

Infuso^ria.  Animalculse  developed  in 
infusions  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances, 
and  in  stagnant  waters. 

Infu^sum.    An  infusion. 

Ing'es^ta.  From  ingero,  to  carry  in.  The 
aliments  introduced  into  the  body. 

Ing'lu^vies.  Gluttony.  Also,  the  crop 
of  birds. 

In^gluvin.  A  preparation  obtained  from 
the  gizzard  of  the  fowl,  used  as  a  substitute  for 
pepsin  and  pancreatin.  Efficient  in  indiges- 
tion and  the  sickness  of  pregnancy.     Dose,  gr. 

XX. 

Ingot''.  A  bar  of  gold,  silver,  or  other 
metal,  cast  in  a  mould. 

Ingot  Mould.  A  mould  in  which  ingots  are 
cast,  usually  made  of  iron,  and  composed  of 
two  pieces,  or  of  soapstone,  charcoal  or  com- 
pressed carbon. 

Ing-ras^sias,  Wings  of.  Two  portions 
of  the  symmetrical  halves  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  termed  the  lai-ge  and  small  wings. 

Ingravida^tion.  Pregnancy.  Fecun- 
dation. 

Ingre^dlent.  From  ingredkns,  entering 
into.  That  which  enters  into,  or  is  a  compo- 
nent part  of,  a  compound  or  mixture;  con- 
stituents of  a  compound.  Applied  to  medici- 
nal compounds. 

In'guen.     The  groin. 

In^'gTlinal.  Inguina^lis  ;  from  inguen,  the 
groin.    Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  groin. 

Inguinal  Ar'tery.  The  external  iliac  imme- 
diately beneath  the  crural  arch. 


Inguinal  Canal.  The  canal  for  the  spermatic 
cord,  formed  by  the  folding  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle. 

In'guinal  Glands.  The  lymphatic  glands  in 
the  groin. 

Inguinal  Her'nia.  Where  pai-t  of  the  bowels 
pi-otrude  at  the  abdominal  ring. 

Inguinal  Lig'ament.     Poupart's  ligament. 

Ingula^tio.  In,  and  gu^la,  the  throat. 
Introducing  anything  into  the  throat.  Ingu- 
lation. 

Inliala^'tion.  The  act  of  drawing  in 
vapors  with  the  breath. 

Inhalation  of  Chloroform.  See  Anesthetic 
Agents. 

Inhalation  of  Ether.  See  Anesthetic 
Agents. 

Inhale''.  From  inhalo,  to  draw  in.  To 
inspire  air,  or  the  vapor  of  anaesthetic  or  other 
agents  into  the  lungs. 

I  u  hauler.  An  instrument  used  for  the  in- 
halation of  ethei-,  chloroform,  and  other  vapors. 

Inhaler,  Nitrous  Oxide.  A  breathing-tube 
for  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  gas :  con- 
structed of  vulcanized  rubber  or  metal.  It 
consists  of  a  tube  and  mouth-piece,  the  tube 
containing  two  valves,  one  valve  upon  the  in- 
side of  the  tube,  allowing  the  gas  to  pass 
through  to  the  mouth  of  the  patient ;  the  other 
upon  the  outside,  which  allows  the  exhalation 
to  pass  off"  and  not  be  again  inhaled. 

Attached  to  the  tube  is  a  stop-cock  to  arrest 
the  flow  of  gas  when  desired.  A  number  of 
inhalers  are  in  iise,  known  by  the  names  of  their 
inventors.    See  Nitrous  Oxide  Apparatus. 

Inlie^rent.  That  which  belongs,  ad- 
heres, or  is  united  to  a  thing. 

Inlier^ited.  From  inharren,  to  cleave  to. 
Derived  from  an  ancestor. 

Inherited  Disease.  A  disease  transmitted  to 
a  child  by  its  parents. 

Inhibit.  From  inhibeo,  to  check.  To  re^ 
strain,  suppress,  or  check. 

Inhibi^tion.  From  inhibeo.  The  act  of 
suppressing  or  checking. 

Inhunia''tion.  Inhuma'tio;  from  inJiu- 
mo,  I  put  into  the  ground.  The  burying  of 
the  dead. 

In^iad.  Inial.  Towards  the  plane  of  the 
ridge  of  the  occiput. 

In^ial.    The  posterior  aspect  of  the  head. 

In^ion.  Nape  of  the  neck.  External 
protuberance  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Ini^tis.  Inflammation  of  fibrous  mem- 
brane. 
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Injacnla'tio.  Acute  pain  of  the  stomach 
with  rigidity  and  immobility  of  the  body. 

Illjec'tioil.  Injec^tio ;  from  injlcere,  to 
throw  into.  The  introduction,  by  means  of  a 
syringe  or  other  instrument,  of  a  medicated 
liquor  into  a  natural  or  preternatural  cavity  of 
the  body.  When  thrown  into  the  rectum,  in- 
jections are  called  enemata.  In  Anatomy,  filling 
of  the  vessels  of  the  dead  body  with  some  bright 
substance,  to  exhibit  their  form  or  number  to 
better  advantage. 

Inlaying-  Porcelain  or  Enamel 
and  Gold.  A  method  of  filling  cavities  in 
teeth  by  the  insertion  of  a  disk  of  tooth - 
enamel  or  of  porcelain,  fitted  to  the  form  of 
the  margins,  but  somewhat  smaller  to  permit  a 
fine  line  of  gold  or  cement  to  surround  the 
disk,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  tooth.  Its 
purpose  is  to  avoid  the  unsightliness  of  large 
fillings  on  exposed  surfaces. 

In'nate.  InnaHus ;  from  in,  and  Tiascor, 
to  be  born.     Inborn  ;  not  acquired. 

Innate  Diseases.  Diseases  with  which  the 
infant  is  born.   Congenital. 

Innei;va^tion.  Inncrva'tio  ;  from  in,  and 
nervvhs,  a  nerve.  The  vital  operation  by  which 
a  part  or  organ  is  supplied  with  nervous 
influence. 

Innomina'ta     Artc'ria.      The    first 
branch  given  oflT  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
Innominata  Car^tilago.    Cricoid. 
Innominata  Cav'itas.    A  cavity  in  the  outer 
ear,  between  the  helix  and  anthelix. 

Innominata  Mino^ra  Ossa.  The  three  cunei- 
form bones  of  the  tarsus. 

Innomina'ti  Nervi.  The  nerves  of 
the  fifth  pair. 

Innoniina^tum  For^amen.  A  fora- 
men in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  through  which  the  Vidian  nerve  passes- 
Innominatum  Os.  A  large,  irregular  bone, 
which  forms  the  anterior  and  lateral  walls  of 
the  pelvis.  It  is  divided  in  the  young  subject 
into  three  portions,  the  ilium,  ischium,  and 
pubis,  which  join  each  other  in  the  acetabulum. 
Innomina'tus.  Innominatum.  From  m, 
privative,  and  nomen,  a  name.  Without  a  name. 
A  term  applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  bone  which, 
in  early  life,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. : 
the  ilium,  pubis,  and  ischium.  An  artery,  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  a  foramen  have  also 
been  thus  designated.  See  Arteries.  Nerves. 
Inochondri^tis.  If,  ivog,  a  fibre,  and 
Xovdpnc,  a  cartilage.  Inflammation  of  tendons 
and  cartilages. 


Inocilla'tion.  Inocula'tlo.  The  artificial 
introduction  of  a  poison  into  any  part  of  the 
body,  especially  the  variolous  or  vaccine  virus. 
Variolation. 

Inoculation,  Cow-Pox.      Vaccination. 

Inoliymeni^tls.     Initis. 

Ino^nia.  If,  cvog,  a  fibre.  A  fibrous 
tumor. 

Inorg-an^ic.  From  in,  without,  and  or- 
ganum,  an  organ.  Having  no  organs.  No 
possibilities,  of  development,  growth,  or  life. 
In  Chemistry,  the  mineral  kingdom,  with  its 
variety  of  objects  is  thus  distinguished ;  min- 
erals and  other  bodies  which  are  not  derived , 
from  organic  products. 

Inosclero^ma.  Induration  of  fibrous 
tissue. 

InoSCUla'tion.  InoscuWtio;  from  in, 
and  osculum,  a  little  mouth.  The  union  of  the 
extremities  of  vessels.     Anastomosis. 

InO''sic  Acid.  A  syrupy  fluid  obtained 
from  juice  of  flesh  after  the  separation  of  cre- 
atine. 

InostO''sis.  An  alternation  of  absorption 
and  deposition  of  cementum  in  the  case  of  roots 
of  teeth  which  have  for  a  long  time  been  a 
source  of  slight  irritation ;  the  absorption 
being  eSected  by  the  agency  of  polynucleated 
cells,  which  are  derived  from  the  formative 
bone  cells. 

Insalifi''al)le.  In,  and  salifiahilis  ;  capa- 
ble of  being  formed  into  a  salt.  Applied  to 
oxides  which  are  not  acids  nor  capable  of 
neutralizing  them. 

Insaliva''tion.  Insaliva^tio.  The  admix- 
ture of  saliva  with  food  during  mastication. 
The  process  of  mastication  and  the  presence  of 
food  in  the  mouth  increases  the  secretion  of 
this  fluid,  as  does  also  a  desire  for  or  the  odor 
of  savory  alimentary  substances.  The  salivary 
glands  being  liberally  furnished  with  nerves 
and  blood-vessels,  are  easily  excited  and  readily 
provided  with  an  abundant  supply  of  viscous 
fluid,  which  flows  in  greater  quantity  when 
the  food  is  acrid  and  stimulating  than  when  it 
is  of  a  less  exciting  nature.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  five  to  six  ounces  are  secreted  at  a  meal. 
This,  together  with  the  fluid  secreted  by  tlie 
labial,  palatine  and  sublingual  mucous. glands, 
as  well  as  the  moisture  from  the  exhalant 
arteries  of  the  mouth,  not  only  contribute  to 
lubricate  the  buccal  cavity,  but  mix  with,  dis- 
solve and  bring  together  the  divided  alimen- 
tary particles,  assist  in  forming  them  into  a 
pultaceous  mass  and  produce  on  them  the  first 
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ciiange  which  thej  undergo  in  the  process  of 
digestion. 

Insalu'brious.     Unhealthy. 

Iiisan^ity.  Insan^itas.  Madness;  mental 
alienation.  Insanity  may  result  from  the  irri- 
tation occasioned  by  carious  teeth,  puIp-nodules> 
overcrowding  of  the  teeth  and  exostosed  roots 
of  teeth. 

Inscriptic'iies  Tendinese  Muscu- 
lo^ruin.  Tendinous  fibres  crossing  muscles, 
especially  on  the  abdomen. 

Iiisensibil''ity.  Anasihe'sia.  Loss  or 
absence  of  sensation. 

Insex'^tioil.  Inser^tio.  In  Anatomy  and 
Botany,  the  intimate  connection  of  one  part  or 
organ  to  another,  as  the  insertion  of  a  liga- 
ment or  muscle  into  a  bone ;  of  a  corolla,  sta- 
men, pistil,  leaf  or  ovary  into  any  part  of  a 
plant.  In  Dental  Surgery,  the  engrafting  of  an 
artificial  tooth  on  the  root  of  a  natural  one. 

Insertion  of  an  Artificial  Tooth.  See  Pivot 
Tooth,  Manner  of  Insertion,  in  Harris's 
Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Pentistry. 

Insiden-'tia.  That  which  arises  on  the 
surface  of  urine. 

Illsid''ious.  In  Pai^Zo^T/,, diseases  which 
do  not  appear  at  first  as  formidable  as  they  are, 
and  which  are  apt  to  escape  attention. 

Insi^tio.     Inoculation. 

Insitio  Dentis.     Implantation  of  a  tooth. 

lu  si^tll.  From  in,  and  situ,  position.  A 
Latin  term  denoting  in  a  given  or  natural  position. 

Insola^tion.  InsoWtio  ;  from  in,  and  sol, 
the  sun.  Exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  employed  for  drying  Pharmaceutical  sub- 
stances and  Cfiemical  preparations  and  some- 
times in  Therapeutics,  to  excite  cutaneous  irri- 
tation or  to  rouse  the  vital  powers  when  lan- 
guid.    Coup  de  soleil. 

Insol^uble.  Insolubil^ity.  InsolubiV  itas. 
The  property  of  a  solid  which  prevents  it  from 
dissolving  when  immereed  in  a  fluid. 

Insoni^nia.  From  in,  and  somnus,  sleep. 
Sleeplessness,  jisually  a  sign  of  disease. 

Inspira^tion.  Inspira^tio;  from  in,  in, 
and  spiro,  I  breathe.  The  act  by  which  the 
air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs. 

Inspir''atory.  A  name  given  to  certain 
muscles  which,  by  their  contraction,  enlarge 
the  chest  and  produce  inspiration. 

InspiS''sate.  Inspissa^tion.  From  in,  and 
spissatus,  thickened.  The  evaporation  of  a  juice 
or  decoction  to  a  thick  consistence, 

lustep^.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the 
top  of  the  foot. 


Instilla^tion.  Instilla^tio.  The  act  of 
pouring  out  a  liquid  drop  by  drop. 

Instinct''.  Instine^tus.  Inwardly  moved. 
That  power  of  the  mind  by  which  animals  are 
spontaneously  led  or  directed  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  continuation  of  the  species. 

Instinc^tive.  Spontaneous;  caused  by 
instinct ;  applied  in  Physiology  to  those  invol- 
untary actions  which  are  excited  immediately 
through  the  nerves,  a  part  of  the  reflex  function. 
Among  these  are  the  closure  of  the  eyelids ; 
the  act  of  sucking ;  the  act  of  swallowing ;  tlie 
closure  of  the  glottis ;  the  action  of  the  sphinc- 
ters ;  inspiration,  sneezing,  vomiting,  &c. 

In^stitutes  of  Med^icine.  The  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine. 

In-'strument.  Instrument  turn.  Any  me- 
chanical agent  employed  in  the  operations  of 
any  of  the  branches  of  manual  medicine. 

Instruments  for  Cleaning'  Teeth. 
The  instruments  employed  for  this  purpose 
are  constructed  with  variously  shaped  points  > 
and  are  called  "  scalers,"  as  they  are  used  for 
the  removal  of  salivary  calculus.  They  con- 
sist essentially  of  steel  blades,  attached  at  va- 
rious angles  to  shafts  of  steel,  wood,  ivory,  &c., 
and  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  easy  ap- 
plication to  the  teeth  upon  which  the  deposit 
is  found.  Scalers  are  usually  made  in  sets 
comprising  from  six  to  twelve  instruments,  and 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  designer,  as 
''Abbott's  Scalers,"  &c. 

Instruments  for  Enlarging  the  Canal  in  the 
Root  of  a  Tooth.  The  burr  drill,  flat  drill  and 
broach,  or  modifications  of  these,  are  the 
instruments  usually  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Instruments  for  Filling  Teeth.  Such  as  in- 
troducei*s,  condensers,  &c. 

Instruments  for  Removing  Dental  Caries. 
Such  as  excavators ;  drills,  bm-r  and  flat,  enamel 
chisels,  &c. 

Instruments  for  the  Extraction  of  Teeth. 
Those  most  commonly  employed  in  this  opera- 
tion are  forceps,  the  key  of  Garengeot,  the 
punch,  elevator,  hook  and  conical  screw. 

Instruments,  Nerve  Cavitj^.  For  extracting 
pulps  of  teeth,  excavating,  cleaning  and  filling 
pulp  canals. 

Instruments,  Exploring.  For  examining 
teeth  to  ascertain  the  work  necessary  to  be 
done ;  more  especially  for  determining  the 
.presence  of  caries  of  the  teeth. 

Insuffla^tion.     Insufflatio;  from  in,  and 
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suffio,  to  blow.  The  injection  of  a  gaseous  fluid 
into  a  cavity  of  the  body. 

Insula  Cer^ebri.  The  intermediate 
lobe  of  the  brain. 

lll^SUlate.  Insula^tion.  From  insula,  an 
island.  In  Electricity,  the  state  of  a  body  when 
cut  off"  from  communication  with  surrounding 
objects  by  non-conductors. 

In^teg'er.     InHegrant.     Entire. 

Inte^gral  Parotides.  From  integei-, 
entire.  The  smallest  particles  into  which  a 
body  can  be  divided  by  mechanical  means. 

Illteg"'rity.  Integ'ritas  ;  from  integer,  en- 
tire. A  term  employed  by  the  French  to  ex- 
press a  perfectly  healthy  state  of  the  organic 
tissues  or  of  the  entire  animal  body. 

Integ'^Ullieut.  Integumen'tum;  from  in, 
and  tegere,  to  cover.  That  which  serves  to 
cover  or  envelop.  In  Anatomy,  the  skin  and 
cellular  tissue  constitute  the  common  integu- 
ment. 

In''tellect.  IntellecHus ;  from  inteUigere, 
to  understand.  The  aggregate  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.     Understanding. 

Intem^perance.  From  in,  negation, 
and  temperare,  to  temper.  Immoderate  indul- 
gence of  the  appetite,  especially  for  alcoholic 
drinks. 

Iiltemper^ies.  Derangement  or  disor- 
der, either  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  body. 

Inten^sity.  Activity,  violence;  applied 
in  Pathology  to  disease. 

Inteil''tioil.  Inten^tio ;  from  in,  and  ten- 
dere,  to  stretgh.  In  Surgery,  union  by  the  first 
intention  is  the  cicatrization  of  a  wound  with- 
out suppuration ;  union  by  second  intention  is 
that  which  does  not  occur  until  the  surfaces 
have  suppurated. 

Inter-.  A  prefix  signifying  between,  in- 
termediate. 

Intera''nea.    Entrails. 

Interartic^nlar.  Anything  between  the 
articular  extremities  of  bones. 

Interca^'dence.  In  Pathology,  a  super- 
numerary beat  of  the  pulse. 

Inter^calary  Days.  The  days  which 
occur  between  those  that  are  critical.  Also 
the  days  which  irftervene  between  the  parox- 
ysms of  intermittent  fever. 

InterceFlular.     Between  the  cells. 

Interclavic^ular.  Applied  to  a  liga- 
ment which  passes  from  one  clavicle  to  the 
other. 

Intercos'tal.  Intercostal  lis.  Applied  to 
muscles  and  vessels  situated  between  the  ribs. 


Intercostal  Arteries.  The  arteries  which 
run  between  the  ribs. 

Intercostal  Muscles.  The  muscles  which  ex- 
tend from  the  inferior  edge  of  each  rib  above 
to  the  superior  edge  of  each  rib  below.  They 
constitute  eleven  pair  of  double  muscles,  and 
are  distinguished  into  external  and  internal. 

Intercostal  Nerve.     Trisplanchnic  nerve. 

Intercostal  Nerves.  The  great  sympathetic, 
and  twelve  branches  from  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  dorsal  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to 
the  muscles  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen. 

Intercostal  Spaces.  The  intervals  between 
the  ribs. 

Intercostal  Veins.  The  veins  which  accom- 
pany the  intercostal  arteries.  The  right  su- 
perior intercostal  vein  is  often  wanting. 
When  it  exists,  it  opens  into  the  posterior  part 
of  the  subclavian. 

Intercosto-Hii''meral.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  second 
and  third  intercostal  nerves. 

Intercur'rent.  Intei-curr^rens ;  from 
inter,  between,  and  cun-ere,  to  run.  A  term  ap- 
plied in  Pathology  to  diseases  which  occur  at 
different  seasons,  or  that  do  not  belong  to  any 
particular  season.  Also  a  disease  which  occurs 
during  the  progress  of  another  disease. 

In  tercuta^neoilS .     Subcutaneous. 

Interden''tal.  Interdentium  ;  from  inter, 
between,  and  dens,  a  tooth.  The  spaces  between 
the  teeth. 

Interdental  Splint.  An  appliance  used  in 
the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  maxillary 
bones,  by  which  the  fractured  extremities  are 
retained  in  close  and  perfect  apposition,  and 
the  exact  antagonism  of  the  teeth  maintained 
until  provisional  callus  is  thrown  out  and 
union  is  effected.  Corne,  a  French  surgeon,  in 
1855,  invented  a  gutta-percha  splint,  which 
proved  successful  in  a  number  of  cases.  Ham- 
ilton in  his  work  on  Fractures  recommends  a 
gutta-percha  splint  in  connection  with  his 
bandage.  The  late  Professor  N.  E,.  Smith  was 
the  inventor  of  a  metallic  splint,  with  impres- 
sions for  the  teeth,  adjusted  with  a  counter- 
splint  and  screws  under  the  jaw.  But  it  is 
only  since  vulcanized  rubber  has  come  into 
general  use  that  interdental  splits,  constructed 
of  this  material,  have  fulfilled  all  the  required 
indications  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
maxillary  bones.  Appliances  of  this  kind, 
constructed  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  are  the 
inventions  of  Drs.  T.  B.  Gunning  and  J.  B. 
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Bean,  and  have  proved  successful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  most  complicated  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  maxillary  bones. 

Interdig-^ital.  Between  the  fingei-s,  ap- 
plied to  the  spaces  in  that  situation. 

Interg-ang'lioiiic.  Nervous  cords  con- 
necting the  ganglia. 

Iiiterg-lob^ular  Spaces.  Certain  cav- 
ities or  spaces  in  the  dentine,  which  are  said 
by  KoUiker  to  be  filled  with  a  soft  substance, 
resembling  tooth  cartilage.  In  the  sections  for 
microscopical  observation  this  soft  substance 
has  dried  up  and  cavities  are  formed  which  are 
called  interglobular  spaces.  Their  presence  is 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  dentine.    See  Intertubulae  Tissue. 

Iiiterlob^iilar.  Between  the  lobules,  as 
of  the  lungs  or  liver. 

Iiltermax^illary.  IntermaxUla'ris  ;  from 
inter,  between,  and  maxiUa,  a  jaw.  Situated  be- 
tween the  jaws. 

Intermaxillary  Bone.  A  portion  of  bone 
wedged  in  between  the  superior  maxillary 
bones  of  the  human  foetus,  found  in  the  mam- 
malia. 

Interme^diary.  From  inter,  between, 
and^wiedms,  middle.  Lying  between  two  bod- 
ies ;  in  the  middle  ;  interposed. 

Intermis^Sion.  Intennis'sio  ;  from  inter, 
between,  and  mittere,  to  put  or  send.  The  in- 
tervals which  occur  between  two  paroxysms  of 
an  intermittent  fever,  or  other  disease,  or  be- 
tween two  pains. 

Iiitermit^tent.  A  disease  in  which 
there  are  intermissions,  or  one  which  ceases 
and  returns  after  stated  or  uncertain  inter- 
vals. 

Intermittent  Fever.  A  fever  consisting  of 
paroxysms  which  subside  and  return  at  regular 
periods.  Called  Quotidian,  where  the  parox- 
ysms return  every  day  ;  Tertian,  where  they  re- 
turn every  third  day,  that  is,  on  alternate  days  ; 
Quartan,  where  they  return  every  fourth  day, 
thus  leaving  two  days  between  the  paroxysms. 

Intermus^cular.  That  which  inter- 
venes between  two  muscles. 

In''terne.     A  house  surgeon  or  physician. 

Interno^cllum.  That  which  is  between 
the  knuckles.     A  phalanx. 

Inter'nus  Auris.  The  tensor  tympani 
muscles  of  the  ear. 

Interos^'sei  Magnus.  The  small  mus- 
cles situated  between  the  metacarpal  bones,  ex- 
tending from  the  bones  of  the  carpus  to  the 
fingers. 


Interossei  Pe'dis.  The  small  muscles  sit- 
uated between  the  metatarsal  bones. 

Interos^seous.  From  inter,  between, 
and  OS,  a  bone.     Situated  between  bones. 

Interosseous  Arteries.  Small  branches  from 
the  dorsalis  carpi  arteries,  distributed  to  the 
interosseous  ligament  of  the  forearm  and  be- 
tween the  interosseous  muscles. 

Interosseous  Nerve.  A  branch  from  the 
median  nerve  which  passes  over  the  interos- 
seous ligament  of  the  forearm. 

Iiiterpari'etal  Bone.  A  bone  lying 
in  the  situation  of  the  upper  angle  of  the  os 
occipitis.  It  is  supposed  by  Von  Tschudi  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  Peruvian  race,  but  it 
has  no  ethnological  importance  whatever,  as 
the  same  thing  is  occasionally  found  even  in 
the  adult  skulls  of  all  races. 

Interrupt^ed.  Broken  in  its  regular 
form  ;  disturbed  in  its  normal  arrangement. 

Interrupted  Suture.  A  suture  formed  by 
passing  a  needle,  armed  with  a  ligature,  through 
the  lips  of  the  wound  previously  brought  in 
contact ;  and  then  tying  the  extremities  of  the 
thread.  The  other  stitches  are  made  in  the 
same  manner.   They  are  separate  or  interrupted. 

Interscap^ular.  Inter scapuWrh.  That 
which  is  between  the  shoulders. 

Interscapu'liuiii.  The  spine  of  the 
scapula. 

Iiltersep^tuin.  From  inter,  between, 
and  septum,  a  partition.  The  septum  narium ; 
also,  the  uvula. 

Interseptum  Virginale.     The  hymen. 

Interspi^lial.  Interspinal  Us  ;  frominter, 
between,  and  spina,  the  spine.  Applied  to  mus- 
cles, nerves,  &c.,  situated  between  the  spinous 
processes. 

Interspma''les.  The  portions  of  muscles 
situated  between  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  v&^tebroi.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  names,  interspinales  colli, 
interspinale,  dor  si  et  lumborum.. 

In^'terstice.  From  inter,  between,  and 
sto,  to  stand.  An  interval ;  a  space  between  two 
organs. 

liitersti''tial.  Eelating  to  or  containing 
interstices,  as  interstitial  matter,  intei'stitial  ab- 
sorption, &c.  Applied  to  a  substance  occupying 
the  interstices  of  contiguous  cells.  See  Ab- 
sorption. 

Intertrans versa^'Ies .  The  small  quad- 
rilateral muscles  situated  between  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  and 
loins. 
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Intertri^gO.  From  inter,  between,  and 
tero,  to  rub.  Excoriation  or  chafing  of  the 
skin  about  the  anus,  groins,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

Iiitertub^ular  Substance  or  Tis- 
sue. The  intervening  substance  in  the  struc- 
ture of  dentine,  situated  between  the  dentinal 
tubuli ;  the  connecting  matrix.  It  contains 
the  greater  part  of  the  earthy  constituents  of 
dentine.    See  Dentinal  Tubuli  ;  also  Inteb- 

GLOBULAR  SpACES. 

Interver^tebral.  Intervertehra^lis.  That 
which  is  situated  between  the  vertebrae. 

Intervertebral  Cartilages.  The  cartilages 
between  the  vertebrae. 

Intestab'ilis.     Intesta'tus.     Castrated. 

Intes^tinal.  Implicating  or  belonging 
to  the  intestines. 

Iiitestina'lia.     Intestinal  worms. 

Intes^tine.  Jntestinam  ;  from  inius,  with- 
in. The  convoluted  membranous  and  muscu- 
lar tube  extending  from  the  stomach  to  the 
anus.  It  is  distinguished  into  small  and  large. 
The  former  include  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and 
ileum  ;  and  the  latter,  the  coecum,  colon  and  rec- 
tum. 

In^timum.  Uii''g'uis.     Eoot  of  the  nail. 

Intolerance.  That  condition  of  the 
body  which  indicates  the  impropriety  of  using 
certain  remedies,  as  intolerance  of  bloodletting, 
&c. 

Intoxica^tion.  Intoxica^iio ;  from  in, 
and  toxicum,  a  poison.  Ebriety ;  the  effect  of 
alcoholic  liquor  taken  in  excess. 

Intralob^ular.  Within  a  lobule.  In 
Hepatic  Anatomy,  applied  to  the  veins  of  the 
lobules,  the  radicles  of  the  hepatic  veins. 

Intraver^tebrated.  Animals  having 
their  osseous  system  within  the  body.  Same 
as  vertebrated. 

Intrin^sic.  Intrin'seeus;  from  intra, 
within,  and  seeus,  towards.  Inherent,  not  ad- 
ventitious. In  Anatomy  and  Pathology,  organs 
and  diseases  situated  internally. 

Intro^itus.     Entrance  ;  act  of  entering. 

IntromiS''sion.  Intromit' sio  ;  from  inlro, 
within,  and  mitto,  I  send.  The  introduction  of 
one  body,  or  organ,  into  another. 

Introrse.     Turned  inward. 

Introsuscep^tion.  Introsuscep^tio.  See 
Intussusception. 

IntumeS''cence.  Intumescentia ;  from 
intumescere,  to  swell.  Increase  of  size  in  a  part. 
Swelling. 

IntUSSllSCep^tion..  Intussuscep^tio  ;  from 


inftis,  within,  and  suscipio,  I  receive.  In  Phys- 
iology, nutrition  ;  the  mode  of  increase  peculiar 
to  organized  bodies.  In  Pathology,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  portion  of  intestine  into  that 
which  precedes  or  follows  it. 

Inunc^tion.  Inunc^iio.  A  liniment  or 
ointment.     Also,  the  act  of  anointing. 

InuS''tion.     Cauterization. 

Invag^inated.  Invagina'tus ;  from  in, 
and  vagina,  a  sheath.  Applied  to  a  part  re- 
ceived into  another.     Intussusception. 

Invagina^tion.     Intussusception. 

In^valid.  Applied  to  those  affected  by 
sickness. 

Inva^sion.  Inva^sio.  The  period  when 
a  disease  first  makes  its  attack,  or  is  devel- 
oped. 

Invermina^tlon.  Helminthia^sis.  Ver- 
minous disease;  that  condition  which  gives 
rise  to  the  presence  of  worms. 

Inver^sio  Palpebra^rum.  See  En- 
tropion. 

Inversio  U^teri.  Partial  or  complete  inver- 
sion of  the  uterus. 

Inver^sion.  Inver^sio.  Turned  inside 
out. 

Invertebra'ta.  Invertebra^tes.  Animals 
which  have  no  vertebral  column,  or  internal 
bony  structure,  a  subdivision  of.  the  animal 
kingdom,  comprehending  Mollusca,  Arliculata, 
and  Zoophyta,  each  of  which  comprises  several 
classes. 

Investing".  Imbedding  a  denture  in 
what  is  known  as  investing  material,  for  the 
purpose  of  soldering  the  linings  or  backings  ot 
the  teeth  to  the  plate. 

Investing  Material.  Five  parts  of  white 
beach  sand,  four  parts  of  plaster,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  pulverized  asbestos. 

Invisca^tio  Oc^uli.  Adhesion  of  the 
eyelids  to  one  another,  or  to  the  globe  of  the 
eye. 

InvoluceFIuni.     A  partial  involucrum. 

Involu^cruin.  From  in,  and  volvo,  to 
wrap  up.  A  wrapper.  In  Anatomy,  a  mem- 
brane which  surrounds  a  part.  In  Botany,  the 
bractse  which  surround  the  flowers  of  the  ura- 
belliferse. 

Involucrum  Cordis.     The  pericardium. 

Involu^te.     InvoWlus.     EoUed  inward. 

I^'odate.  Fodas.  A  genus  of  salts,  formed 
by  the  union  of  iodic  acid  with  a  salifiable 


IO''dic  Acid.     Acidum  iodicum.    A  white, 
semi-transparent  solid ;  a  compound  of  iodine 
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and  oxygen,  of  an  astringent  and  sour  taste, 
destitute  of  odor. 

I^odide.  A  compound  of  iodine  with  a 
simple  body. 

Iodide  of  Potassium.  Potassii  lodidum; 
which  see. 

lo^dina.     Iodine. 

I^odine,  or  lodum,  Wdinum ;  from  M^m, 
violet-colored.  Iodine  is  a  non-metallic  ele- 
ment obtained  principally  from  the  ashes  of 
seaweed,  and  evolved  in  the  form  of  vapor 
condensed  under  glass  condensers.  It  is  a  soft, 
friable,  opaque  solid,  of  a  bluish-black  color 
and  metallic  lustre.  Iodine  and  the  iodides 
are  used  with  great  success  in  solution  and 
tincture  in  goitre  and  some  scrofulous  affec- 
tions.    Dose,  ^  to  2  a  grain.     See  Tinctura 

lODINI. 

Iodin''iiin(i.    Iodine. 

lo^dinum.     lo'num.    Iodine. 

Ic'disin.     The  morbid  effects  of  iodine. 

lo^doform.  lodoformum.  Teriodide  of 
Formyl.  Tri-iodo-methane.  CHI3.  A  crys- 
talline substance  of  a  saffron  color,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  chlorinated  lime  upon  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  con- 
tains 91  per  cent,  of  iodine.  It  is  volatile; 
soft  to  the  touch,  of  a  sweet  .taste,  and  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water_ 
It  is  antiseptic  and  slightly  ansesthetic  when 
applied  locally.  It  is  frequently  employed 
with  great  benefit  as  an  application  to  wounds 
abrasions,  and  indolent  sores  and  ulcers.  In 
small  doses  it  is  tonic,  stimulant,  and  altera- 
tive ;  in  large  doses  it  is  poisonous,  causing 
convulsions.  Dose,  gr.  j  to  v.  As  a  remedy, 
in  Dental  Practice,  it  is  said  to  possess  the 
same  alterative  properties  as  iodine,  but  with- 
out its  caustic  effect,  and  proves  a  soothing 
application  to  inflamed  parts ;  also  useful  in 
alveolar  abscesses  of  long  standing,  neuralgic 
pain,  and  diseases  of  antrum.  For  dental  ap- 
plication, &c.,  see  Gorgab^  Dental  Medicine. 

lodo-Hydrar^gyrate  of  Potas^- 
siuill.  A  double  salt  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  biniodide  of  mercury. 

I^odol.  Tetraiodopyral.  C4HNI4.  Ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  iodine  on  certain  con- 
stituents of  animal  oil,  the  proportion  of  iodine 
being  about  85  to  90  parts  by  weight.  The 
disagreeable,  penetrating  and  diffusive  odor  of 
iodoform  is  not  apparent  in  iodol.  lodol  is 
employed  in  all  the  conditions  for  which  iodo- 
form is  employed.  Iodol  is  in  the  form  of  an 
amorphous  grayish-white  powder,  which  be- 


comes brown  on  exposure.  It  is  soluble  in 
ether  and  oil.  For  dental  uses,  see  Gorgas' 
Dental  Medicine. 

lodoni^etlie.  lodium,  iodine,  and  ^e^^, 
drunkenness.  The  nervous  state  induced  by 
too  free  use  of  iodine. 

I^odum.     See  Iodine. 

lodoph'tllisis.  lodium,  and  phtliis' is,  a 
wasting.  Tabes,  or  wasting,  caused  by  the 
abuse,  or  the  excessive  use  of  iodine. 

lodo^sis.  lodism.  Morbid  effects  of  iodine. 

lod^urets.     Iodides. 

I'on.  From  luv,  going.  An  element  lib- 
erated by  electrolysis  and  designated  as  an 
anion  or  kation,  according  as  it  is  set  free  from 
the  positive  or  negative  pole.  Ion  Migration 
signifies  the  transference  of  an  ion  from  one 
pole  to  another. 

lon^tllUS.  From  lov,  the  violet,  and  av&og, 
a  flower.  A  small  unsuppurative  pimple  on 
the  face ;  a  variety  of  acne.  Also,  the  down 
on  the  face  which  precedes  the  beard. 

lotacis-'mus.  Defective  articulation,  in 
which  the  patient  is  unable  to  pronounce  the 
palatals,  J  and  G  soft. 

Ipecaciiail''tia,  The  pharmacopoeial 
name  of  the  Cephaelis  ipecacuanha,  a  South 
American  plant.  In  large  doses,  it  is  emetic ; 
in  smaller,  diaphoretic  and  expectorant.  In 
dental  practice  ipecacuanha,  combined  with 
opium,  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of  peri- 
dontitis.  Dose,  as  an  emetic,  gr.  x  to  xx ;  as 
an  expectorant,  gr.  j  to  ij.  Dose  of  the  syrup, 
^  j  =  15  grains  of  Ipecac. 

Ipecacuan' ha,  Am&r'ican.  See  Euphorbia 
Ipecacuanha. 

Ipecacuanha,  An'nuSated.  The  root  of  the 
Cephaelis  ipecacuanha. 

Ipecacuanha,  Black.  The  root  of  the  Psyeho- 
tria  emetica  of  Pern. 

Ipecacuanha,  False  Brnzil'lan.  The  root  of 
the  lanidium  ipecacuanha. 

Ipecacuanha,  Un^dulated.  Ipecacuanha, 
white. 

Iraeilii''dllS.     The  rectus  externus  oculi. 

Iral'g'ia.  Irin,.  and  a^jof,  pain.  Pain  of 
the  iris. 

Iridse^'mia.     Hemorrhage  from  the  iris. 

Iridauxe''sis.  Exudation  of  fibrin  in  the 
tissue  of  the  iris. 

Iridectomedial^ysis,  From  'P'c,  iris, 
EKTo/irj,  excision,  and  diaXvair,  separation.  The 
formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,  by  excision 
and  separation. 

Irldec^tomus.     An  instrumant,  or  kind 
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of  knife  used  for  the  operation  of  iridec- 
tomy. 

Iridec^tomy.  Iris,  and  ekte/livo),  to  cut 
out.  The  operation  of  removing  or  cutting 
out  a  portion  of  the  iris. 

Iridenclei^sis.  The  strangulation  of  a 
detached  portion  of  the  iris. 

Irides'cent.  The  property  of  shining 
with  many  colors. 

Iridine^.  Cathartic  principle  of  iris  ver- 
sicolor. 

Irid^ium.  Symbol  Ir.  Atomic  weight, 
192.7.  A  gray,  brittle,  and  very  fusible  metal, 
found  with  the  ore  of  platinum.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  flattened  metallic  grains  and  scales 
nearly  white  in  color,  exceedingly  hard,  brittle, 
and  fusible  only  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe. 

Ir^idocele.  Iris,  and  kt/X^,  a  tumor. 
Hernia,  iu  which  a  portion  of  the  iris  is  pro- 
truded. 

Irido-DiaFysis.  Operation  for  artifi- 
cial pupil  by  separation. 

Iridoinala''cia.     Softening  of  the  iris. 

Iridonco^sis.  Tumefaction  or  thickening 
of  the  iris. 

Iridople^g-ia.  From  t.pic,  and  n2.EyE,  a 
stroke.  Paralysis  of  the  sphincter  of  the  iris 
of  the  eye.  Diseased  conditions  of  the  teeth 
may  be  an  exciting  cause  of  this  affection. 

Iridot^omy.  Iridoto^mia.  The  opera- 
tion for  artificial  pupil  by  incision. 

Irin.  A  camphor  obtained  from  Iris 
Florentine. 

Iris.  In  Anatomy,  a  flat  and  circular  par- 
tition between  the  anterior  and  posterior  cham- 
bers of  the  eye,  perforated  in  the  centre  by  a 
round  orifice  called  the  pupil.  In  Botany  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Iridacece. 

Iris  Florentina.  Florentine  orris ;  orris  root. 
The  fresh  root  is  acrid,  but  when  dry  has  an 
agreeable  odor,  and  is  used  in  dentifrices. 

Irish  Moss.     The  Chondrus  crispus. 

Iri''tis.     Inflammation  of  the  iris. 

Iron.  Ferrum.  Symbol,  Fe.  Atomic 
■weight,  56.  A  metal  of  a  bluish-gray  color 
fibrous  or  granular  texture,  and  brilliant  frac- 
ture. Cast  iron  contains  the  greatest  amount  of 
carbon,  is  the  most  fusible,  hard  and  brittle,  its 
fractured  surface  presenting  a  whitish  or  gray- 
ish color,  and  a  texture  which  is  granular  or 
crystalline.  It  fuses  at  about  12,000  c.  and  does 
not  soften  when  passing  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid  state,  and  therefore  cannot  be  welded  or 
forged.  Wrought  iron  is  the  purest  form  of 
iron  used  in  commerce,  and  contains  the  least 


amount  of  carbon.  It  is  manufactured  from 
cast  iron  by  eliminating  nearly  all  of  its  car- 
bon and  other  impurities.  Intermediate  be- 
tween cast  and  wrought  iron  in  its  chemical 
composition  is  steel,  which  possesses  the  prop- 
erty of  becoming  very  hard  and  brittle  when 
suddenly  cooled  after  it  is  heated  to  redness. 

/ron,  Dialized.  A  solution  of  the  peroxide 
of  iron  freed  of  its  acid,  by  the  separating  pro- 
cess, which  consists  in  placing  certain  salts  of 
iron  in  solution  in  a  dialyzing  apparatus,  and 
the  latter  floated  upon  distilled  water,  when 
the  most  of  the  acid  passes  through  the  mem- 
brane, which  covers  the  lower  end,  and  escapes 
into  the  water ;  there  remains  in  the  apparatus 
the  dialized  iron  (peroxide).  This  dialized 
iron  is  free  from  any  styptic  taste,  and  tendency 
to  produce  disturbance  of  digestion,  or  of  the 
nervous  system.  It  is  moreover  almost  taste- 
less, and  will  not  blacken  the  teeth,  as  most 
other  ferruginous  preparations  do.  It  is  also 
an  antidote  to  arsenic. 

Iron,  Hydrated  Perox'ide  of.  Hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  See  Sesquioxide  of 
Iron. 

Iron,  Perchlo^ride  of  A  valuable  styptic  ap- 
plied to  bleeding  surfaces,  clear  or  diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

Iron,  Persulphate  of.  Monsel's  solution  of 
persulphate  of  iron  acts  topically  as  a  powerful 
astringent  and  mild  caustic.  It  is  prepared  by 
rubbing  nitric  acid  with  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  gradually  adding  water.  For  the  arrest  of 
hemorrhage,  it  may  be  applied  clear,  or  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  It  combines 
with  albumen  to  form  a  pale-yellow  compound, 
and  on  this  property  depends  its  chemical  ac- 
tion on  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Iron,  Preparations  of.  See  Ferri  Acetas, 
&c. 

Iron,  Sesquichlor^ide.  Chloride  of  Iron, 
Perchloride  of  Iron.  Crystallized,  possesess  the 
same  properties  as  the  persulphate,  and  is  used 
in  the  same  manner. 

Iron,  Subsu/'pfiate.  Monsel's  powder.  Pos- 
sesses the  same  properties  as  the  persulphate. 
Many  prefer  this  solid  preparation  as  being 
more  convenient  for  use.  A  pellet  of  cotton 
may  be  saturated  Avith  sandarac  varnish,  the 
powder  taken  up  on  this,  and  applied  to  the 
bleeding  cavity,  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  after 
the  extraction  of  teeth. 

Irra^diating'.  To  emit  rays  of  light  in 
every  direction.  Radiating  from  a  centre,  as  a 
pain  from  a  definite  focus  of  irritation. 
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Irredu^cible.  Applied  to  fractures,  dis- 
locations, hernia,  &c.,  which  are  not  capable 
of  being  restored  to  their  natural  position. 

Irreg"^ular.  IrreguWris.  Applied  to 
the  types  of  diseases,  and  to  the  pulse,  when 
its  beats  are  separated  by  unequal  intervals. 
Also,  to  the  teeth  when  one  or  more  is  out  of 
the  dental  arch. 

Irregular^ity.  Deviation  from  an  estab- 
lished rule  or  straight  line. 

Irregularity  of  the  Teeth.  Deviation  of  the 
teeth  from  their  natural  arrangement  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  is  dependent  upon  a 
variety  of  causes.  The  following  are  among 
the  most  frequent :  1.  Want  of  sirnultaneous 
action  between  the  destruction  of  the  roots  of 
the  temporary  teeth  and  the  growth  of  the  per- 
manent ;  2.  The  premature  removal  of  one  or 
more  of  the  temporary ;  3.  Disproportion  be- 
tween the  size  of  the  alveolar  arch  and  the 
teeth ;  4.  Supernumerary  teeth ;  and  lastly^ 
malformation  of  the  jaws. 

The  deviations  of  the  teeth  from  the  natural 
arrangement  are  exceedingly  variable.  Mr- 
Fox  enumerated  four  varieties  of  irregularity 
in  the  front  teeth.  1.  The  appearance  of  one 
of  the  permanent  central  incisors  of  the  upper 
jaw  behind  the  corresponding  temporary  tooth, 
so  that  at  each  occlusion  of  jaws,  the  lower  in- 
cisore  come  before  it,  causing  great  deformity 
and  preventing  the  deviating  tooth  from  ac- 
quiring its  proper  position.  2.  The  appear- 
ance of  both  of  the  upper  permanent  central 
incisors  behind  the  corresponding  temporary 
teeth,  while  the  laterals  occupy  their  proper 
position.  3.  The  appearance  of  the  upper 
lateral  incisors  behind  the  temporary,  while 
the  centrals  are  in  their  proper  place.  4.  The 
appearance  of  all  the  upper  permanent  incisors 
behind  the  temporary  teeth,  the  lower  incisore 
shutting  in  front  of  them.  The  cuspid  teeth 
sometimes  present  a  similar  variety  of  devia- 
tion from  the  natural  position. 

Various  other  varieties  of  deviation  are  met 
with  in  the  upper  incisoi-s.  One  sometimes 
overlaps  another,  or  is  turned  upon  its  axis, 
giving  the  crown  an  oblique  or  transverse  di- 
rection across  the  alveolar  ridge.  At  other 
times  one  or  more  come  out  in  front  of  the 
circle  of  the  other  teeth. 

Irregularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lower 
incisoi-s,  though  less  frequent  in  its  occurrence, 
is  also  met  with,  and  their  deviations  from 
their  proper  positions  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  upper.     When  the  upper  cuspidati  take  a 


wrong  position,  it  is  generally  in  front  of  the 
circle  of  the  other  teeth,  projecting  sometimes 
so  as  to  raise  and  very  seriously  annoy  the 
upper  lip,  causing  great  deformity.  They  do, 
however,  occasionally  come  out  behind  the 
arch,  and  at  other  times,  though  in  their  pro- 
per position,  they  are  turned  upon  their  axis. 

The  temporary  molars  being  larger  than  the 
bicuspids,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  latter  are 
pi-eveuted  from  acquiring  their  proper  posi- 
tion. Examples,  however,  of  irregularity  of 
arrangement,  even  of  these  teeth,  are  occasion- 
ally met  with. 

The  molar  teeth,  with  the  exception  of  the 
denies  sapientice,  which  frequently  take  a  wrong 
direction  in  their  growth,  deviate  still  less 
frequently  from  their  proper  position. 

With  regard  to  the  means  for  the  preven- 
tion of  irregularity,  and  the  appliances  neces- 
sary to  correct  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Har- 
rib^s  Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

Irrig'a^tioii.  In  Pathology,  the  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  affected  part  so  as  to  keep 
it  constantly  wet ;  the  uniform  flow  of  liquids 
over  tissues. 

IrritabiFity.  Irritabilitas;  from  imto,  I 
provoke.  The  susceptibility,  possessed  by  all 
living  organic  tissues,  of  being  acted  upon  by 
certain  stimuli. 

Ir'ritant.  Irritans.  That  which  causes 
irritation,  or  inflammation. 

Irrtta^tion.  Irrita^tio.  The  condition  of 
an  organ  or  tissue,  in  which  there  exists  an 
excess  of  vital  action.  An  inflanied  state,  or 
what  leads  to  it. 

Irrita^tive  Fever.  That  violent  de- 
rangement of  the  system  excited  by  great  irri- 
tation, as  from  wounds,  ulcers,  &c. 

Iscliae'lllia.  From  lax'^,  I  retain,  and 
atfia,  blood.  A  morbid  suppression  of  a  custo- 
mary discharge  of  blood. 

Iscliae'inon.  Any  medicine  which  ar- 
rests or  restrains  bleeding. 

Iscliiag'^ra.  From  ktx'^Vj  the  hip,  and 
aypa,  a  seizure.  Ischiatic  gout.  Also,  femoro- 
popliteal  neuralgia. 

IsclliaFgia.  From  «c7x«w,  and  ay?.o(:, 
pain.     Pain  in  the  hip. 

Is^cllias.  Hip-gout,  or  rheumatism  of 
the  hip-joint. 

Ischiat^ic.  Ischiadic.  A  term  applied  in 
Anatomy  to  parts  belonging  to,  or  connected 
with,  the  ischium,  as  the  ischiatic  foramen  or 
notch,  and  artery,  which  escapes  from  the 
pelvis  through  it. 
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IS''chio-Caverno''sus.  A  muscle  at- 
tached to  the  ischium  and  to  the  corpus  caver- 
nosum,  called  from  its  office  the  erector  penis. 

Ischio-Clito'rian  Artery.  A  branch  of  the 
internal  pudic  artery,  which  supplies  the  two 
arteries  of  the  clitoris. 

Ischio-Clitorian  Nerve.  A  branch  of  the 
pudic  nerve  distributed  to  the  clitoris. 

Iscbio-Clitoria' nus.  Belonging  to  the  is- 
chium and  clitoris. 

Ischio-Clitoride'us.     The  erector  clitoridis. 

Ischio-Coccyge^us.     The  cbccygeus  muscle. 

Ischio-Femora'lis.  The  adductor  magnus 
femoris. 

Ischio-Fem^oro-Perone^us.  The  biceps  fem- 
oris muscle. 

Iscbio-Perinea^lis.    The  transversus  perinoei. 

Ischio-Prostati^ cus.  The  transversus  pros- 
tatse. 

Ischio-Trochanteria'ni.    Gemelli  muscles. 

Ischiocc'le.  From  igxiov^  the  ischium, 
and  KTj'^v-,  a  tumor.     Ischiatic  hernia. 

Isclliopll''tllisls.  From  ischiurri,  hip, 
and  (pdiaic,  a  wasting.  A  wasting  of  the  hip- 
joint.     Hip-joint  disease. 

Iscllio''sis.  Sciatica.  Femoro-popliteal 
neuralgia. 

Is^chium.  Ischion.  From  toxi-C,  the  loin. 
The  lower  part  of  the  6s  innominatum.  In  the 
foetus,  one  of  the  three  bones  of  the  os  innomi- 
natum. 

Ischnoplio^nia.  From  'CiX^"C,  slender, 
and  (jiuvi?,  voice.  Shrillness  of  voice ;  also, 
impeded  utterance. 

Isclino'tes.  IcrxvoTfjc,  thinness ;  leanness. 
Emaciation. 

Isclioceiio'sis.  From  <(ta,'w,  to  restrain, 
and  Kfvwcr/f,  evacuation.  A  term  applied  in 
Pathology  to  a  suppression  of  a  natural  evacua- 
tion. 

IscllOcllo''lia.  From  /<tj«,  and  joA??, 
bile.     Suppression  of  the  biliary  secretion. 

Ischolo'cllia.  From  /tjw,  and  /lojE^a, 
the  lochial  discharge.  Suppression  of  the 
lochia. 

Ischonie^nia.  From  ttyx"^  and  fJ.T!vec, 
the  menses.     Suppression  of  the  menses. 

Isclilirefic.  Remedies  which  relieve  a 
suppression  of  the  urine. 

Iscliu'i'ia.  From  i(yx<-',  to  restrain,  and 
ovpov,  the  urine.     Retention  of  the  urine. 

Ischuria  Spasmod^ica.  Retention  of  urine 
from  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  of 
the  bladder. 

Ischuria   Spu^r/a.       A  retention  of    urine 


occasioned  by  some  disease  of  the  kidney  or 
uterus,  which  prevents  the  urine  from  reaching 
the  bladder. 

Is^ing-lass.  IdithyocoVla.  A  very  pure 
form  of  gelatine. 

Ising/ass  Plaster.  A  neat  and  unirritating 
substitute  for  adhesive  plaster. 

I^sis  Nob^ilis.     Red  coral. 

Iso-.  From  (ffof,  equal.  A  prefix  denoting 
equality,  or  similarity. 

Isocliromat^ic.  From  k^oq,  and  xp<^/^(^, 
color.     Having  the  same  color. 

Isocll^ronous.  From  laoc,  equal,  and 
jpwi'of,  time.  Applied  to  two  or  more  actions 
performed  in  an  equal  length  of  time,  as  the 
pulsations  of  the  arteries  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  body. 

IS''olated..  Insulated;  standing  by  it- 
self. 

Isol'OgOUS.  From  lao^,  equal,  and  Aoyof, 
word.  Identical  with  a  series  of  the  es- 
sential oils,  all  of  which  have  the  composition 

IS011[l''eric.  From  laoQ  equal,  and  fispf^g, 
a  part.  In  Chemistry,  compounds  which  agree 
in  composition,  but  differ  in  properties.  The 
cyanic  and  fulminic  acids  are  isomeric  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon. 

Isom^erisiu.  The  state  of  an  isomsric 
compound. 

Isomor''pliisin.  State  of  being  iso- 
morphous. 

Isoinor'phoilS.  A  term  applied  in 
Chemistry  to  different  bodies  which  have  the 
same  crystalline  forms,  though  composed  of 
different  elements. 

Isop''atliy.  Isopathia.  Tcrof,  equal,  like, 
and  TTodn^,  an  affection.  A  branch  of  Homoe- 
opathy which  recommends  the  administration 
of  virus  as  a  remedy,  in  the  same  disease  by 
which  it  is  produced. 

I''SOpyre.  From  taoQ,  and  Trvp,  fire.  A 
black,  amorphous  mineral,  sometimes  varie- 
gated with  gray  or  red  spots ;  a  silicate  of 
alumina,  lime,  and  peroxide  of  iron. 

Isotlier^mal.  From  laog,  equal,  and 
■dep/iT/,  heat.  Applied  to  different  bodies  and 
places  which  have  the  same  average  tempera- 
ture ;  corresponding  in  temperature. 

Is'sue.  An  artificial  ulcer  or  sore,  kept 
open  by  inserting  a  pea  or  other  small  body, 
with  a  view  to  relieve  irritation  or  morbid 
action  in  a  neighboring  part. 

Isth'mioil.     Isth^mus.     The  fauces. 

Istlinii''tis.     Inflammation  of  the  fauces. 
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Isthmodyn^ia.     Pain  in  the  fauces. 

Isth^muS.  la-d-jwc.  In  common  lan- 
guage, a  narrow  neck  of  land,  but  in  Anatomy, 
the  narrow  strait  which  divides  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  from  the  pharynx  ;  the  fauces. 

Isthmus  Hep^at/'s.  The  anterior  point  of 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  called  Lobulus 
anonymus. 

Isthmus  of  the  Thyroid  Gland.  A  band  of 
fibres  uniting  the  two  divisions  of  the  thyroid 
gland. 

Isthmus  Vieusse^nii.  The  ridge  surrounding 
the  remains  of  the  foramen  ovale,  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart. 

Itch.  The  vulgar  name  for  a  disease  of 
the  skin,  consisting  of  an  eruption  of  small 
itching  vesicles.    See  Psora. 

Itch,  Baker's.  A  variety  of  Psoriasi%  con- 
sisting of  rough,  fissured,  reddish  patches  on 
the  back  of  the  forearm,  hand,  and  fingers. 

Itch,  Barber's.     See  Sycosis. 

Itch,  Grocer's.  Arising  from  the  irritation 
of  sugar  upon  the  skin. 

Itch  Insect.  The  Acarus  Scabiei,  or  wheal 
worm ;  a  minute  animacule,  said  to  be  found 
in  or  near  the  pustules  of  the  itch. 

I^'ter.     A  passage. 

Iter  ad  Infundib^ulum.  The  foramen  com- 
mune anterius  of  the  brain. 

Iter  a  Pa^/ato  ad  Au^rem.  The  Eustachian 
tube. 


Iter  a  Ter^tio  ad  Quar^tum  Ventric'ulum.  A 
passage  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle 
of  the  brain. 

Iter  Den^tis.  A  name  given  by  Delabarre 
to  the  alveo-dental  canal,  a  small  foramen  im- 
mediately behind  each  of  the  six  front  tem- 
porary teeth  communicating  with  the  cells  of 
the  corresponding  permanent  teeth. 

Itinera^rium.  A  conductor ;  a  direc- 
tor ;  also  a  catheter. 

Itis.  From  iTTjQ,  bold,  rash.  A  suffix  de- 
noting inflammation,  as  odontitis,  periostitis, 
stomatitis,  etc. 

Ivory.  The  tusk  of  the  male  elephant.  It 
is  of  a  uniform,  close  texture,  and  under  the 
microscope  exhibits  a  structural  arrangement 
similar  to  that  of  dentine.  Accoi-ding  to  Ret- 
zius,  it  is  of  a  tubular  structure,  but  it  has  also 
been  shown  to  be  cellular.  It  contains  about 
66  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a 
small  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  34  of 
animal  matter.  It  was  at  one  time  much  used 
for  artificial  teeth,  but  at  present  is  seldom 
employed  for  that  purpose. 

Ivory  Black.     Animal  charcoal. 

Ix^ia.  A  varix.  Also,  Viscum  Album, 
which  see. 

Ixyomyeli''tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  the  lumbar  region. 

Ix^ys.  The  region  of  the  ilia,  flanlcs,  or 
loins. 


J. 


Jaborandi.    See  Pilocae-pxis. 

Ja^ca  Iii^dica.  Thymus  mastichina.  The 
common  herb  mastich. 

Jack-Sci'ew.  An  instrument  of  a  di- 
minutive form,  employed  for  regulating  teeth. 
They  are  either  single  or  double,  made  of  steel 
plated  with  silver  or  nickel.  They  are  also 
employed  in  connection  with  slotted  vulcanite 
plates,  to  expand  the  arch  of  the  jaw. 

Jacob's  Mein^brane.  Jacobi  Mem- 
brana.    A  thin  membrane  covering  the  retina. 

Ja''cobson's  Nerve.  The  tympanic 
branch  of  the  petrous  ganglion. 

tlactita^tion.  Jactita'tio.  JactaHion. 
Inquietude ;  restlessness. 

tJaFap.  Jalapa.  Convolvulus  jalapa.  The 
root  of  the  Ipomcea  jalapa,  a  valuable  purga- 
tive.   Dose,  gr.  x,  with  calomel  gr.  x. 

Jala^pa  Alba.    White  jalap. 

Jal''apin.     A  substance  which  composes 


about  nine-tenths  of  jalap  resin.  The  other 
tenth  is  jalapic  acid. 

Jaina''ica  Bark.  Caribbean  bark ;  one 
of  the  false  cinchona  barks. 

Jamaica  Kino.  An  astringent  extract  pre- 
pared from  the  bark  of  the  Cocoloba  uvifera. 

Jamaica  Pepper.  The  fruit  of  the  Eugenia 
pimenta;  allspice. 

Jamaica  Spirit.    Rum. 

James's  Powder.  A  fever  powder, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  antimonial 
powder. 

Ja'mesonite.  A  steel-gray  ore  of  anti- 
mony and  lead,  named  after  Professor  Jame- 
son. 

Jamestown  Weed.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Datura  ;  the  Datura  Stramonium. 

Jan^itor.  The  pylorus.  Also,  a  door- 
keeper ;  college-keeper. 

Janitrix.    The  vena  portse. 
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Japan  Earth.  Catechu,  an  extract  from 
the  Acacia  catechu,  a  tree  of  India ;  also  called 
Tei'ra  japonica,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
a  mineral  production. 

Japon^ic  Acid.  An  acid  resulting  from 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air  by 
catechu  when  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates 
are  present. 

Jas^miniim.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Jasminem. 

Jaspaclia'tes.    Agate  jasper. 

JaS''per.  A  silicious  mineral  of  various 
colors ;  a  species  of  quartz. 

Ja^troplia  Elas^tic.     Caoutchouc. 

Jaun^dice.  A  disease  arising  from  hep- 
atic obstruction.    See  Icterus. 

Jaundice,  Black.     See  Helena. 

Jaw.     Maxilla. 

Jaw- Jerk.  A  tendon  reflex  obtained  by 
suddenly  depressing  the  lower  jaw. 

Jaw,  Lower,  Anchylosis  of.  See  Anchylosis 
OF  Lower  Jaw. 

Jaw,  Lower,  Dislocation  of.  See  Disloca- 
tion OF  Lower  Jaw. 

Jaw,  Lower,  Fractures  of.  See  Fractures 
OP  Maxillary  Bones. 

Jaw,  Lower,  Immobility  of.  This  may  result 
from  anchj'losis,  or  from  inflammation  and 
adhesion  of  the  gums  and  cheeks,  or  from  con- 
traction of  the  muscles.  It  is  particularly 
liable  to  occur  after  mercurial  salivation,  which 
has  resulted  in  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of 
the  alveolar  processes. 

Jaws.     The  maxillary  bones ;  which  see. 

Jaws,  Morbid  Growths  of.  Both  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  are  subject  to  a  variety  of 
morbid  growths,  depending,  says  Mr.  Linton, 
for  their  diflferences  of  structure,  "  somewhat " 
upon  the  tissue  in  which  they  originate,  "  as 
the  gum,  the  membranes  of  the  teeth,  the  pe- 
riosteum of  the  alveoli,  the  surface  or  the 
internal  structure  of  the  bones,  or  the  mem- 
branes lining  their  cavities."  All  these  dif- 
ferent parts,  from  external  injury,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Koecker,  from  some  "accidental 
excitement  or  peculiar  irritation,"  may  be- 
come the  seat  of  tumors  of  every  size  and 
consistency,  both  small  and  large,  hard,  soft, 
benign  and  malignant,  and  many  of  them 
have  their  origin  traceable  to  dental  irrita- 
tion arising  either  from  disease,  irregularity 
of,  or  badly  performed  operations  on  the  teeth. 

The  most  common  of  these  morbid  growths 
are  epulis,  fibrous,  fibro-cartilaginous,  sarcomatous, 
osteo-sarcomatous  and  fungous  tumors. 


Jectig'a''tio.  A  species  of  epilepsy  or 
convulsion. 

Je^cur.     The  liver. 

Jef^'fersoiiite.  A  species  of  pyroxene 
found  in  New  Jersey. 

Jejii^nitas.     Hunger. 

Jejlini^tis.    Inflammation  of  the  jejunum. 

Jeju^niim.  From  jejunus,  empty.  Jeju- 
num intestinum.  That  portion  of  the  small 
intestine  comprised  between  the  duodenum 
and  ileum.  So  called  because  it  is  found 
empty,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  dead  body. 

JePly.  A  solution  of  gelatine  when  cold. 
Also,  various  compounds  resembling  this. 

Jelly,  Vegetable.  The  recently  expressed 
juice  of  certain  fruits,  as  the  currant  boiled 
with  sugar. 

Jei'^vin.  A  base  discovered  in  the  rhi- 
zoma  of  Veratrum  album. 

Jes^samine.  The  popular  name  of  cer- 
tain species  of  Jessaminum,  a  genus  of  plants. 

Jesuit's  Bark.  Cinchona  bark.  Peru- 
vian bark. 

Jet.  A  mineral ;  a  variety  of  lignite  of  a 
jet-black  color. 

Jew^elers'  Putty.  A  polishing  com- 
position consisting  of  ignited  and  finely  pow- 
dered oxide  of  tin. 

Jewell's  Calomel.  Calomel  washed 
from  corrosive  sublimate  by  causing  it,  in  a 
state  of  vapor,  to  come  in  contact  with  steam 
in  a  large  receiver. 

jig'/g-er.     Chique. 

Jolian^nite.  Called  so  in  honor  of  the 
Archduke  John  of  Austria.  A  green  mineral 
occurring  in  minute  crystals;  an  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  uranium  mixed  with  sulphur  and 
copper. 

Joint.     Articulation. 

Joint,  Contraction  of;  Joint,  Stiffened.  An- 
chylosis. 

Joint'ed.     Articulated. 

Jo^vis  Flos.     Crocus. 

Joy  is  Glans.     Juglans. 

Judicato''rii  Dies.     Critical  days. 

Ju''g'al  Process.  The  zygomatic  pro- 
cess. 

Jug'a''le  Os.     The  cheek-bone. 

Jug"a^lis.  From  jugum,  a  yoke.  Jugal. 
Belonging  or  relating  to  the  cheek. 

Jugalis  Sutu^ra.  The  suture  which  unites 
the  malar  bone  with  the  maxillaiy.  Also,  the 
sagittal  suture. 

Jug'^'ular.  JuguWris  ;  from  jugulum,  the 
throat.     Relating  to  the  throat. 
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Jugular  Fossa.  A  depression  in  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  lodging  the  ori- 
gin of  the  jugular  vein. 

Jugular  Notch.  A  smooth,  semi-circular 
concavity  in  the  occipital  bone,  and  forming, 
by  its  articulation  with  the  temporal  bone, 
the  posterior  lacei^ated  foramen. 

Jugular  Veins.  Two  veins,  an  external  and 
internal,  situated  on  the  lateral  part  of  the 
neck.  The  two  unite,  and  form,  with  the 
subclavian  vein,  the  superior  vena  cava. 

Ju^glllum.     The  throat. 

Juice.  The  sap  of  vegetables ;  also  the 
fluid  part  of  animal  substances. 

Ju^lep.  A  name  formerly  applied  in 
Pharmacy  to  medicinal  mixtures,  as  the  cam- 
phor julep,  mistura  campJiarce,  &c. 

Junius.  Jxdos.  lovXog.  The  down  upon 
the  chin  of  youths,  preceding  the  beard. 

Jun''g-le  Fever.  A  malignant  remit- 
tent fever  occurring  in  the  jungle  districts  of 
India, 

Ju'niper.     See  Junipkrus  Communis. 

Juniper  Berries.  The  fruit  of  the  Juniperus 
communis.  The  berries  have  a  sweetish,  tere- 
binthinate  taste  and  aromatic  odor,  and  pos- 
sesses diuretic  properties.  They  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  gin. 

Juniper  Resin.  A  resinous  substance  which 
exudes  from  the  Juniperus  communis.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  sandarach. 

Junipe^rum  Vi''nuin.  Wine  impreg- 
nated with  juniper  berries. 

Jiiniip''erus.  Juniper.  The  berries  of 
Juniperus  communis.  Also,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Pinacece. 

Juniperus  Commu^nis.  The  Juniper  tree. 
Juniper  fruits  and  tops.  Diuretic,  carmina- 
tive, and  diaphoretic.  Dose,  ,^ j  to  ^  ss.  Dose 
of  the  oil,  gtt,  V  to  xv. 


Juniperus  Oxyced'rus.  A  European  tree 
from  which  is  obtained  by  destructive  distilla- 
tion, a  liquid  tar,  the  empyreumatic  juniper  oil, 
which  is  used  extensively  in  various  chronic 
diseases  of  the  skin. 

Junip'erus  Sabina.  The  savin  tree ;  an  ev- 
ergreen shrub,  indigenous  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asiatic  Russia.  A  volatile  oil  is  ob- 
tained from  the  tips  of  the  branches  and  in- 
vesting leaves  by  distillation,  powerfully  stim- 
ulant and  supposed  to  act  specially  upon  the 
uterus.  Dose,  gr.  v  to  x  of  the  powder,  of  the 
infusion  f  ^j  ;  of  the  oil,  two  to  live  drops. 

Ju''piter.    Tin. 

Jurispi'U''dence,  Medical.  Jurispru- 
(kn^tia  viedicalis  ;  from  jixs,  juris,  law,  and  prw- 
denlia,  knowledge.  Sometimes  erroneously 
used  as  synonymous  with  forensic  medicine  ; 
but  at  present  generally  restricted  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  which  regulate  medical  edu- 
cation and  practice. 

Jus.     Animal  broth.     Soup. 

Jus  Bovi^num.     Beef  tea. 

Jus  Coagula'tum.    Jelly. 

Juvans.  Juvan^tia ;  from  juvo,  to  assist. 
Means,  medicinal  or  otherwise,  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  relief  or  cure  of  a  disease.  An  aux- 
iliary remedy. 

JuveneS''ceiit.  From  juvenis,  young, 
becoming  young. 

Juveii^tus.  FroTn  juvenis,  young.  Ado- 
lescence. 

Juxtaposition.  From  juxta,  near  to, 
and  ponere,  positum,  to  place.  Placed  near  to, 
or  in  contiguity,  as  the  parts  of  a  substance ; 
application  to  the  exterior ;  accretion,  a  mode 
of  increase  peculiar  to  minerals,  which  consists 
in  the  successive  application  of  new  molecules 
upon  those  that  constitute  the  primitive  nu- 
cleus. 


K. 


K.  Symbol  for  potassium ;  also  for  Ka- 
thode and  Kalium. 

K.,  or  Ka.  The  abbreviation  for  Kathode, 
or  of  Kathodic 

Kaire'ne.  An  artificial  alkaloid  ob- 
tained from  chinoline.  It  is  a  powerful  anti- 
pyretic.    Dose,  gr.  iij-xxx. 

Kairoli'na.  An  antipyretic  resembling  Kai- 
rene,  but  less  efficient. 

Kajeput.     Cajeput;  a  vegetable  oil. 

Kako'dyle.  Ka¥odule  ;  from  «««of,  bad, 
22 


and  oSvkr)^  smell.  In  Chemistry,  a  compound 
radical  body.  It  is  a  clear  liquid,  but  when 
cooled,  it  crystallizes  into  large  square  prisms, 
having  the  appearance  of  ice.  It  has  an  insup- 
portably  offensive  smell,  and  emits  a  highly 
poisonous  vapor.     C^HgAsj-Kd. 

Kakodyle,  Chloride  of.  A  volatile  and  exceed- 
ingly foetid  liquid,  emitting  a  strong  irritating 
vapor,  obtained  by  heating  a  compound  of  oxide 
of  kakodyle  and  bichloride  of  mercury  with  hy- 
drochloric acid.     Kd  Cl-QHgAsy  Cl^-Kd  01. 
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Kakodyle,  Protoxide  of.  When  pure,  a  limpid 
ethereal  liquid,  crystallizing  in  white  scales  of 
a  satin  lustre.  It  has  a  nauseous  taste  and  of- 
fensive smell.    C^HgAsj,  O  KdO. 

KakodyFic  Acid.  An  inodorous,  brit- 
tle, crystalline  substance  of  a  glossy  lustre, 
formed  by  the  gradual  oxidation  of  the  pro- 
toxide of  kakodyle.     Kd  O3-C4  Hg  Asj,  O3. 

Kakos'mia.  From,  aanoQ^  foul,  and  ocfii^, 
smell.     Having  a  foul  smell. 

Kakox^ene.    See  Cacoxene. 

lia^'liuill.     A  synonym  for  Potassiuna. 

Ka^ll.  The  Arabic  name  of  a  plant,  a 
species  of  Sahola  or  glasswort,  the  ashes  of 
which  are  used  in  making  glass;  hence  the 
\iOvdi  alkali,  which  originally  signified  the  re- 
siduum obtained  by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of 
that  plant,  but  now  used  to  designate  potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia. 

Kali  Aceta' turn.     Acetate  of  potash. 

Kali  Aera^tum.     Carbonate  of  potash. 

Kali  Arsenica^tum.     Arseniate  of  potash. 

Kali  Citra^tum.     Citrate  of  potash. 

Kali  Praepara'tum.     Subcarbonate  of  potash. 

Kali  Pu'rum.     Potassa  fusa. 

Kali  Sulphura'tum.     Sulphuretum  potassii 

Kali  Tar  tar  iza^  turn.     Tartrate  of  potash. 

Kali  Vitriola^tum.     Sulphate  of  potassa. 

Kalium  Hydras.     Caustic  potash. 

Kalium  I od a' turn.     Iodide  of  potassium. 

Kaixi^plllir.     Camphor. 

Kan^dol.  A  volatile  constituent  of  tar. 
Its  rapid  evaporation,  like  that  of  rhigolene 
and  absolute  ether,  produces  congelation  of 
the  surface  tissue  ;  hence  it  is  recommended  as  a 
local  anaesthetic.  For  dental  uses.  See  Gorgub^ 
Denial  Medicines. 

Ka^oliu.  The  Chinese  name  for  porcelaLu 
clay.  It  is  disintegrated  and  decomposed  fel- 
spar, and  consists  of  nearly  equal  proportions 
of  alumina  and  silica.  It  is  of  a  yellowish,  or 
reddish-white  color,  infusible  in  the  porcelain 
kiln,  and  found  in  the  United  States,  at  Fair- 
mount,  Philadelphia ;  near  Wilmington,  Del. ; 
at  Montonk,  Vt.,  and  at  Washington,  Ct.  It 
gives  a  plastic  quality  to  the  body  of  a  poi-ce- 
l.iin  tooth,  which  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
work  and  mould  the  mass  to  any  required 
shape.    See  Porcelain  Teeth. 

Kap'nomar.  Capnomor.  A  transpar- 
ent, colorless,  oily  liquid,  with  the  odor  of 
rum,  obtained  from  the  heavy  oil  of  tar  re- 
sulting from  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 

Karyoly^sis.  The  segmentation  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  cell. 


Kar''pllolite.  From  Kap^nc,  straw,  and 
?.<ii'of,  a  stone.  A  mineral  of  a  yellowish  color 
occurring  in  stellated  crystals,  and  consisting 
of  silica,  alumina  and  oxide  of  magnesia. 

Karpliosi^derite.  A  term  applied  in 
Mineralogy  to  hydrated  phosphate  of  iron  of 
Labi-ador. 

Kas''su.  A  black,  astringent  extract  pre- 
pared from  the  seeds  of  the  Ai-eea  catechu. 

Katab^olism.  From  /cnr«^  and  /8a?i.>l6), 
to  thrust  down.  The  change  in  cells  whereby 
their  molecule  is  rendered  less  complex,  and 
contains  less  force. 

Kat^aplasni.    See  Poltltice. 

Katli^ode.  From  naTa^  oihc,  path.  The 
negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery. 

Katliod^ic.     Pertaining  to  the  cathode. 

Kathodic  Closure  Contraction.  The  muscu- 
lar contraction  resulting  when  the  circuit  is 
closed  with  the  rheophore  on  the  motor  point. 

Kathodic  Opening  Contraction.  The  same 
when  the  circuit  is  opened. 

K.au''ri  Resiu.    Cowdie  gam. 

Ka^va-Ka^va.  Ava-Kava.  The  root 
of  the  Piper  viethystieum^  a  South  American 
and  South  Sea  Island  shrub.  It  is  diuretic  and 
motor  depressant ;  it  is  also  a  local  anaesthetic. 

K.  C.  Abbreviation  for  Kathodal  Closing 
in  Electrotherapeutics. 

K.  C.  C.  Abbreviation  for  Kathodal 
Closing  Contraction  in  Electrotherapeutics. 

K.  D.  Abbreviation  for  Kathodal  Dui'a- 
tion. 

Keel.  A  term  applied  in  Botany  to  the 
petals  of  a  papilionaceous  coi-olla  fit>m  their 
resemblance  to  the  keel  of  a  ship ;  in  Conchol- 
ogy,  to  the  longitudinal  prominence  in  the 
shell  of  the  Argonauta ;  and  in  Entomology,  a 
sharp  longitudinal  elevation  upon  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  insect. 

Ke^loid.  A  connective  tissue  neoplasm, 
characterized  by  irregular,  smooth,  elastic  cic- 
atrice-like lesions. 

Keloide.  Kalo'ed.  VLrj^^Ti^  a  tumor,  and 
■  s/.6oc,  a  form.  French  name  for  a  disease  re- 
sembling cancer  or  scirrhus,  also  termed  can- 
croide  or  scirrhoide. 

Kelp.     Impure  soda  obtained  from  wood. 

Ker''ates.  From  nepag,  horn.  A  term 
applied  in  Mineralogy  to  an  order  of  earthy 
minerals  which  have  a  horny  appearance. 

Kerati'^asiS,  Ceratia^sis;  from  Kepnc, 
horn.  A  term  applied  in  Pathology  to  a  horn- 
like excrescence,  sometimes  developed  on  the 
forehead  or  temples. 
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Kerat''onyxis,  or  Cerat''onyxis.  K?- 

pacy  a  horn,  and  vvaauj  to  puncture.  An  oper- 
ation by  which  the  crystalline  is  depressed  by 
a  needle  passed  through  the  cornea. 

Kerat-'opliyte.  From  Kepa^-,  a  hom,  and 
011701',  a  plant.     A  horny  zoophyte. 

KeratoplaS^ty.  Kepaf,  a  horn  or  the 
cornea,  and  n?.aaao>,  to  form.  An  operation 
by  which  the  cornea  has  been  excised  and 
reapplied,  or  a  new  one  from  another  animal 
put  in  its  place.  Also  written  Ceratoplasty  or 
Ceratoplastica. 

Kerato^sls.  Skin  diseases  characterized 
by  thickened  epidermis  scales  and  warts. 

Keratot^ome.  From  nepnc,  a  horn,  and 
Te/Livuj  I  cut.  An  instrument  for  dividing  the 
cornea  in  the  operation  for  the  extraction  of 
cataract.     See  Ceeatotomus. 

Kerec'tOiny.  Kepac,  and  eKre/ivco,  to  cut 
off.  Excising  the  outward  layers  of  the  cor- 
nea, by  which  a  clear  aperture  in  the  middle 
of  an  opaque  cornea  may  be  obtained. 

Ker^mes.  An  insect  found  in  many  parts 
of  Asia  and  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Coccvs 
ili^sis.  They  were  for  a  long  time  mistaken 
for  the  seeds  of  thei  tree  on  which  they  live, 
and  hence  were  called  grains  of  kermes. 

Kermes  Mineral.  Precipitated  sulphuret  of 
antimony. 

Ker''iiel.  In  Botany,  the  edible  substance 
contained  in  the  shell  of  a  nut ;  also  the  end 
of  a  pulpy  fruit,  or  anything  contained  in  the 
husk  or  integument,  as  a  grain  of  corn  or 
wheat.  In  Pathology,  a  hard  concretion  in  the 
flesh. 

Ker^osene.  An  oil  obtained  from  bitu- 
minous coal. 

Ker^osolene.  A  liquid  product  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  coal,  of  very  low 
specific  gravity,  .6346.  It  has  ansesthetic  prop- 
erties, but  is  difficult  to  manage. 

Ke'lone.  An  organic  compound,  a  de- 
rivative* of  secondary  alcohol. 

Keup^er.  In  Oeology,  the  upper  portion 
of  the  new  red  sandstone. 

Key  Forceps,  Elliot's.  Two  instru- 
ments invented  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Elliot,  of  Mon- 
treal, one  having  beaks  of  forceps  and  the  han- 
dle of  a  key,  for  the  extraction  of  teeth ;  the 
other  is  designed  for  the  extraction  of  roots  of 
teeth  that  present  but  one  side  above  the  alve- 
olus. This  resembles  a  pair  of  forceps,  one 
beak  serving  as  a  hook,  while  the  other  is 
represented  by  a  movable  fulcrum.  It  is  now 
but  little  used. 


ICey  of  Garengeof.  An  instrument  invented 
by  Garengeot  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  for  the  extraction  of  teeth ,  an 
improvement  on  the  ancient  pelican.  It  is 
composed  of  a  movable  hook  attached  trans- 
versely to  a  fulcrum  or  bolster,  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  a  steel  shaft.  To  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  this  shaft  a  handle  is  fixed  trans- 
versely. This  instrument,  says  Dr.  Arnott, 
"  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  wheel  and 
axle ;  the  hand  of  the  operator  acting  on  two 
spokes  of  the  wheel  to  move  it,  while  the  tooth 
is  fixed  to  the  axle  by  the  claw,  and  is  drawn 
out  as  the  axle  turns.  The  gums  and  alveolar 
process  of  the  jaw  form  the  support  on  which 
the  axle  rolls."  It  also  forms  a  lever  of  the 
first  kind,  as  the  tooth,  which  is  the  resistance, 
is  situated  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  point 
of  the  hook,  while  the  hand  grasping  the 
handle  is  the  power. 

Since  the  time  of  Garengeot  the  key  has 
undergone  a  number  of  improvements.  In 
fact,  almost  every  dentist  in  former  times  felt 
the  necessity  of  modifying  the  instrument  in 
order  to  obviate  the  objections  to  which  it  is 
liable,  but,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity 
which  has  been  displayed  in  the  various  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  on  it,  they 
still  exist,  and  it  is  considered  an  unreliable 
instrument. 

Kias'ter.  Chias^ter.  A  bandage  having 
the  form  of  the  letter  X,  used  by  the  ancients 
in  fractures  of  the  patella. 

Kibes.     Chilblains. 

Kid^ney.  The  organ  which  secretes  the 
urine.  There  are  two,  situated  in  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  abdomen  in  the  lumbar 
region. 

Kidney,  Brig  fit's  Disease  of  tlie.  See  Beight's 
Disease. 

Kidney,  Inflammation  of  the.     Nephritis. 

Kidney-sfiaped.  Hollowed  at  one  side  and 
rounded  at  the  ends  ;  reniform. 

Ki^estein  or  Kles^tin.  A  peculiar 
substance  which  forms  on  the  urine  of  preg- 
nant females  after  the  third  month  of  gestation. 

Kl'ka.     The  castor-oil  plaut. 

KiPiinite.  A  mineral ;  a  variety  of  Spo- 
dumene  found  at  Killiney,  near  Dublin,  and 
consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  potash  and  oxide 
of  iron. 

Kil^OgTamme.  From  ;t7Zw/,  a  thousand, 
and  ypapjia,  a  gramme.  The  weight  of  one 
thousand  grammes,  or  two  pounds  eight  ounces 
one  drachm  and  twenty- four  grains,  troy. 
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Kilolitre.  From  ^'■^^'■"U  a  thousand,  and 
Atr/m,  a  litre.  A  measure  containing  one  thou- 
sand litres. 

Kilome^tre.  Xt7uo/.,  a  thousand,  and 
metre,  A  French  measure  of  a  thousand  me- 
tres, or  four  furlongs  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
yards  one  foot  and  10.2  inches. 

Kina  Kiiia.     Cinchona. 

Ki^iiate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
kinic  acid  with  a  base. 

Kinesip'atliy  or  Kinesopatliy.  A 
system  of  athletic  feats  adopted  as  a  means  of 
curing  disease. 

Kiliesod^ie.  Eclating  to  nerve  fibres 
conveying  motor  influences ;  also  the  motor 
tracts  of  the  nerve  system. 

Killg-^dom.  In  Natural  History  a  divi- 
sion ;  as  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms. 

King's  Evil.     Scrofula. 
.   Ki''nic  Acid.  Acidwm  kinicum,.     Cincho- 
nic  acid. 

]Klnki''na.     Cinchona. 

Ki^no.  A  gum-resin  obtained  from  differ- 
ent African  and  Indian  plants,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  or  blackish  color,  of  a  bitterish  taste, 
but  without  odoi-,  and  powerfully  astringent. 
Dose  gr.  x  to  xxx. 

Ki^otoine.  KioVomus ;  from  kiov^  a  pil- 
lar, and  TEfiveiv,  to  cut.  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  Dessault  for  dividing  pseudo-mem- 
branous bands  in  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and 
afterwards  employed  for  the  removal  of  the 
tonsils. 

Ki^rate.     A  weight  of  four  grains. 

Kirk's  Crown.  An  artificial  crown  of 
all-porcelain  engrafted  upon  roots  of  frail 
single-rooted  teeth  by  means  of  a  screw  as  a 
dowel;  to  the  crown  a  collar  of  gold  is  at- 
tached, which  encircles  the  root,  and  the  at- 
tachment is  made  by  a  cement. 

Kirron^ese.  Discolored,  as  if  by  jaun- 
dice. 

Kist.     A  weight  of  fourteen  grains. 

Klopenia^nia.  Kleptwna^nia ;  from 
AtnTo,  I  steal,  and  fiavcaj  mania.  Monomania, 
with  an  irresistible  desire  to  steal. 

Knapp's  Compound  Blow-pipe. 
An  appliance  in  which  the  ordinary  illumi- 
nating gas  flame  is  combined  with  a  current  of 
nitrous  oxide  gas  furnished  from  the  cylinder 
of  the  condensed  gas,  giving  a  carbo-oxyhydro- 
gen  flame. 

Knead'ing'.  Fetissaje.  Shampooing, 
working  one  substance  with  another. 


Kneb^elite.  A  grayish  mineral,  spotted 
with  green,  brown,  red,  and  dirty  white,  com- 
posed of  silica,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  protox- 
ide of  manganese. 

Knee.  The  articulation  of  the  femur 
with  the  tibia. 

Knee,  Housemaid's.  Inflammation  and  swell- 
ing of  the  knee,  occasioned  by  kneeling ;  a 
foi-m  of  capsular  rheumatism. 

Knee  Joint.  The  articulation  of  the  condyle 
of  the  femur  with  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
tibia  and  posterior  surface  of  the  patella.  A 
hinge-joint. 

/Cnee  Pan.     The  patella. 

Knife.  A  cutting  instrument  employed 
in  Surgery,  usually  larger  than  the  bistoury 
and  scalpel. 

/Cnife,  Amputa^ting.  A  large,  straight  knife 
used  for  the  division  of  the  soft  parts  in  the 
amputation  of  a  limb. 

Knife,  Cataract.  A  knife  used  for  making 
the  section  of  the  transparent  cornea,  in  the 
operation  for  cataract.  Various  knives  have 
been  invented  for  this  purpose. 

Knife,  Cheselden's.  A  knife  with  a  concave 
edge  and  convex  back,  employed  by  Cheselden 
in  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

Knife,  Double-edged.  A  catling.  A  straight, 
double-edged  knife. 

Knit''ted.  Knit^ting-.  The  union  of 
a  fracture.  That  stage  in  the  union  of  frac- 
tured bones  in  which  a  certain  degree  of  firm- 
ness is  attained. 

Knop^peru.  The  German  name  for 
gallnut,  an  excrescence  formed  by  the  puncture 
of  an  insect  in  several  species  of  oak. 

Knot.  In  Botany,  a  node  or  swelling 
joint. 

Knot  Grass.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Poly- 
gonum. 

Knot  Root.    See  Collinsonia  Canadensis. 

Knot,  Surgeon's.  A  double  knot  made  by 
passing  the  ends  of  the  ligature  twice  through 
the  same  noose  ;  a  double  knot. 

Koino  Miasnia^ta.  Malaria,  marsh 
effluvia. 

Kol^lyrete.  A  variety  of  pure  white 
clay. 

Kom'enates.  Salts  formed  by  the 
union  of  koraenic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Komen^ic  Acid.  A  bibasic  acid,  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  mecouic  acid. 

Kore.     Xop7,    The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

KoretO''niia.  Operation  by  incision  for 
artificial  pupil. 
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Koil''inTSS.  Kamiss.  A  vinous  liquid, 
made  in  Tartary,  by  fomenting  the  whey  of 
milk,  principally  from  that  of  mares. 

Kouph^olite.  From  Kov<png^  light,  and 
h^ng,  a  stone.  A  species  of  zoolite  of  a  pearly 
lustre,  and  of  a  yellowish  or  green  color,  found 
in  the  Pyrenees. 

Koiis^so,  Koos^so,  or  Ciis^so.  The 
flowers  of  the  Brayera  anthelmintica,  used  as 
a  remedy  against  Taenia,  or  tapeworm. 

Krame'ria.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Polygalacece.     Khatany. 

/Cramer/a  Ix^ina.  A  species  found  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil,  said  to  possess  the  same 
properties  as  rhatany. 

Krameria  Trian^dra.  Rhatany,  a  powerful 
astringent  tonic,  also  diuretic  and  detergent. 
Dose,  ^ss  to  3j,  in  powder. 

Krame^ric  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  root  of  the  rhatany. 

Kre^asote.     Creasote. 

Kre^atin.  An  extract  or  constituent  of 
muscular  and  other  tissues. 

Itrea^tive.    See  Creative. 

Krin^O^in.  A  nitrogenized  fatty  sub- 
stance found  in  the  brain,  in  the  form  of  long 
filamentary  crystals. 

Kry^olite.     See  Cryolite. 

Ku'myss.    A  food  for  phthisical  patients, 


composed  of  fermenting  cow's  milk  5  xxix, 
with  yeast  §ss,  and  grape  sugar  3ij.  An  ex- 
cellent food  for  general  debility,  &c. 

Klin^dall  Oil.  TaUicoonahoU.  An  oil  pro- 
cured from  the  seeds  of  the  Carapa  Toulouconna. 

Kup^ferilickel.  A  German  name  for 
an  ore  of  nickel  of  a  copper  color ;  sulphuret 
of  nickel. 

Ky'ailite.  From  Kvavog,  blue.  A  mineral 
occurring  in  long  radiating  crystals  of  a 
clear  blue  or  bluish-white  color,  and  consist- 
ing of  silica  and  alumina. 

Kyes^teiii,  or  Kies^teine.  Kveu,  to 
be  pregnant,  and  effB?/g,  a  covering.  An  al- 
buminoid substance  floating  as  a  pellicle  on  the 
urine  of  pregnant  women  ;  connected  also  with 
the  lacteal  secretion.  With  other  symptoms, 
it  is  considered  a  valuable  aid  in  the  diagnosis 
of  pregnancy. 

Kyllo'sis.  From  kv1?mc,  crooked.  Club- 
feet. 

KyniOg'rapll^ion.  An  instrument  which 
shows  the  relation  between  the  pulse-wave  and 
the  undulations  produced  by  respiration. 

Kyiianclie.     Cynauche. 

Kyst.    Cyst. 

Kystlii^tis.     Inflammation  of  the  vagina. 

Kys^thos.     The  vagina. 

Kystot^ome.     See  Cystotome. 


L. 


L.  The  symbol  for  lithium ;  also  abbrevia- 
tion of  Left,  and  of  Libra,  a  pound. 

Labarraque's  Solution.  Liquor  Sodce 
Chlorina^tcE.  A  disinfecting  liquid,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  as  it  is 
commonly  called.  It  consists  of  chloride  of 
lime,  R)j,  carbonate  of  soda,  Ibij,  water  Cong., 
iss.  Used  in  the  same  cases  as  chloride  of 
lime.  Internally,  10  drops  to  a  fluid  drachm, 
for  a  dose.  Diluted  with  water,  it  is  an  exci- 
tant and  disinfectant.  In  Dental  Surgery,  it  is 
used  to  bleach  discolored  teeth. 

liabel'luin.    A  little  lip. 

La^bia.  The  plural  of  labium,  a  lip.  In 
Anatomy,  the  lips ;  also  applied  to  lip-like 
structure,  and  to  the  edges  of  incised  wounds. 

Labia  Leporina.     Hare  lips. 

Labia  Puden'di  Majora.   The  lips  of  the  vulva. 

Labia  Pudendi  Mino'ra.     The  nymphse. 

La^bial.    Lahialis.    Pertaining  to  the  lips. 

Labial  Ar^teries.  The  coronary  arteries  of 
the  lips. 


Labial  Glands.  The  muciparous  follicles  on 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lips  beneath  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  These  glands  are  of  two  kinds 
—mucous  and  sebaceous.  The  mucous  glands 
are  small,  round,  or  compound  tubular  glands, 
about  the  size  of  small  peas,  and  are  located 
between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  orbi- 
cularis oris  muscle,  with  ducts  opening  on  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  sebaceous  glands  are 
small,  and  located  on  the  outer  part  of  the  red 
margin  of  the  lip. 

Labia^lis.     The  orbicularis  oris. 

Labials.  From  labia,  lip.  The  conso- 
nant sounds  which  are  mainly  formed  by  the 
lips. 

Liabia^tse.  A  natural  order  of  plants, 
characterized  by  a  two-lipped  monopetalous 
corolla.  The  species  of  nearly  all  the  genera 
are  herbs  or  shrubs,  generally  fragrant  and 
aromatic,  as  mint,  thyme,  lavender,  sage,  &c. 

Ija''biate.     Labiatus.     Having  lips. 

Labidoin^eter.     Aa(3cg,  a  forceps,   and 
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fiETpnv,  a  measure.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  dimensions  of  the  child's  head  in 
the  pelvis,  &c. 

La^toile.  From  labor,  to  glide.  Easily 
falling  off.  In  electrotherapeutics,  the  passing 
of  the  negative  electrode  along  and  in  contact 
with  the  skin  over  the  track  of  a  nerve. 

La^bio-Den'tal.  Pertaining  to  the  lips 
and  teeth. 

Labio-glos^so-larynge'al  Paralysis.  Paralysis 
of  the  facial  muscles  about  the  mouth,  and  also 
those  of  pharynx,  tongue  and  larynx,  called 
also  BuWar. 

Labio-glosso-pharyngeal.     Pertaining    con- 
jointly to  tlie  lips,  tongue,  and  gullet. 
Lia'bis.     Forceps. 

Lia^bimn.  In  Anatomy,  the  lip  of  ani- 
mals. In  Enlomology,  applied  only  to  the 
lower  lip.     The  lip. 

Labium  Lepori'num.     Hare-lip. 
Labium  Puden'di.    The  side  of  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina,  exterior  to  the  nymphse. 
La^bor.     Parturition. 
Ijab^oratoi'y.     Laborato'rium ;   laborare, 
to   work.     A  room  or  place  for   performing 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  and  dental  oper- 
ations. 

Laboratory,  Dental.  See  Dental  Labora- 
tory. 

Labo^rious  Ijabor.  An  obstetrical 
term  denoting  a  parturition  attended  with 
more  than  usual  difficulty  and  pain. 

Lab^rador  FeFspar.  A  beautiful  va- 
riety of  richly  iridescent  felspar  found  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

Lia^briim.  The  extremities  of  the  lip, 
but  applied  only  in  Entomology  to  the  upper 
lip. 

Lab^yrinth.  Lahyrint¥us.  In  Anatomy, 
an  assemblage  of  parts,  consisting  of  several 
cavities,  which  constitute  the  internal  ear ; 
second  cavity  of  the  ear. 

Lac.  Milk.  Also,  a  resinous  substance 
which  exudes  from  the  twigs  or  extreme 
branches  of  several  trees  in  the  East  Indies,  in 
the  form  of  a  milky  fluid,  in  consequence  of 
the  punctures  made  by  an  insect  of  the  genus 
Coccus.  The  varieties  known  in  commmerce 
are  stick  lac,  seed  lac,  and  shell  lac. 

Lac  Ammoni'aci.     Ammoniac  mixture. 
Lac  Amyg' dalae.     Almond  emulsion. 
Lac  AsafcBt' id(B.     Asafoetida  mixture. 
Lac  A' vis.    See  Albumen  Ovi. 
Lac  Dye.     Lac  lake  ;  cake  lac.    The  coloring 
matter  extracted  from  stick  lac. 


Lac  Guaiaci.     Guaiac  mixture. 

Lac  LuncB.  A  white  substance  resembling 
chalk,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  alumina 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid. 

Lac,  Seed.  The  small  irregular  particles 
broken  from  the  twigs  of  the  East  Indian 
trees,  the  Croton  Laccijerum,  Flciis  Indica,  and 
Ficus  religiosa,  which  afford  gum-lac. 

Lac,  Shell.  Seed  or  stick  lack,  deprived  of 
its  soluble  coloring  matter,  melted,  strained, 
and  poured  upon  a  smooth,  flat  surface  to 
harden.  It  is  of  a  slight  or  dark-brown  color, 
inclining  slightly  to  red  or  yellow ;  hard,  brittle, 
inodorous ;  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in 
water. 

Lac,  Stick.  The  resin  in  its  natural  state  as 
taken  from  the  tree,  incrusting  the  small  twigs 
around  which  it  was  concreted. 

Lac     SuFphuris.      Sulphur    praecipitatura 
milk  of  sulphur. 

Lac  Vacci^num.     Cow's  milk. 

Lac^ca.     See  Coccus  Lacca. 

[Lac^cic  Acid.  A  peculiar  acid  obtained 
by  Dr.  John  from  stick  lack. 

Liac^ciiie.  A  substance  intermediate  be- 
tween wax  and  resin,  recently  discovered  in 
shell  lac. 

Lacera^ted.    Torn. 

Liacera^tion.  Laeera^tio.  The  act  of 
being  lacerated  or  torn  ;  also,  the  appearance 
of  being  lacerated. 

Lacer^ti  Cordis.     Columnse  camese. 

Liacer^tim.     Like  a  lizard. 

Liac^eruni.     Foramina  in  the  skull. 

Lacerum  Fora^men.  Plural,  Lac^era  Foram'- 
ina.  Two  irregular  openings  between  the  oc- 
cipital and  temporal  bones. 

Lachnan^tlies.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Hcemodoracece. 

Lachnanthes  Tincto^ria.  Gyrothe'ca  tinctorki. 
This  plant  has  a  red  root  possessing  mild,  as- 
tringent and  tonic  properties. 

Ijach^ryiiia.    A  tear. 

LacUry'inal.  Lachryma^Us ;  from  lach- 
ryma,  a  tear.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  tears. 

Lachrymal  Appara'tus.  The  organs  which 
secrete  and  conduct  the  teai-s,  as  the  lachrymal 
gland,  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  ducts,  &c. 

Lachrymal  Ar'tery.  A  branch  of  the  oph- 
thalmic artery  distributed  to  the  lachrymal 
gland. 

Lachrymal  Bone.    The  os  unguis. 

Lachrymal  Canal.  A  canal  in  the  outer  wall 
of  the  nasal  fossae,  lined  by  a  continuation  of 
mucous  membrane  from  the  lachrymal  sac,  and 
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serving  to   convey  the   tears   into   the  nasal 
fossae. 

Lachrymal  Carun'cle.  Caruncula  lachry- 
malis. 

Lachrymal  Duct  The  excretory  duct  of  the 
lachrymal  gland. 

LachryataJ  Fos^sa.  A  depression  at  the  sip- 
per  part  of  the  organ  which  serves  to  lodge 
the  lachrymal  gland. 

Lachrymal  Gland.  A  glomerate  gland  situ- 
ated in  the  lachiymal  fossa,  which  secretes  the 
tears. 

Lachrymal  Groove.  A  bony  channel  situated 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  orbit,  and  serving 
as  a  lodgment  for  the  lachrymal  sac. 

Lachrymal  Her'nia.  A  tumor  of  the  sac, 
which  prevents  the  tears  from  entering  the 
canaL 

Lachrymal  Nerve.  A  branch  of  the  oph- 
thalmic nerve  distributed  to  the  lachrymal 
gland  and  upper  eyelid. 

Lachrymal  Puncta.  Two  small  orifices  situ- 
ated just  within  the  ciliary  margins  of  the  eye- 
lids, and  continuous  with  the  lachrymal  ducts. 

Iiachl"yma''tion.  Laehryma^tio.  Invol- 
untary discharge  of  tears.  Also,  profuse 
weeping. 

Ijaciilia''ted.  Ladnia^ius.  Jagged ;  fringed. 

Lac-'lliUS-.     Litmus. 

Liacon^'icum.  A  stove  or  sweating  room ; 
a  vapor  bath. 

Lac^qiier.  A  yellow  varnish,  used  on 
brass  and  other  metals,  consisting  of  a  solution 
of  lac  in  alcohol,  colored  with  gamboge,  saflSron, 
and  other  coloring  matters. 

liac'tate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
lactic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Lacta^tion.  Fi-om  lacteo,  to  suckle,  to  give 
milk.  The  suckling  of  a  young  child  or  ani- 
mal ;  also  the  period  of  suckling. 

Lac'teal.  Lac^ieus;  from  lac,  milk.  A 
chyliferous  vessel;  absorbent  vessels  of  the 
lymphatic  system.     Pertaining  to  milk. 

Liac'teine-     Same  as  Lactoline. 

Lac^ten.     Solidified  milk. 

I/actes^cence.  Milkiness ;  applied  in 
Botany  to  the  white  or  yellowish  juice  which 
flows  from  a  plant  when  wounded. 

Lac^teus.  Milky ;  appertaining  to  milk. 
Milk-white. 

Lac^tic.  Laeteue.  Applied  to  an  acid 
obtained  from  milk. 

Lactic  Acid.  An  organic  acid  of  great 
physiological  importance.  It  is  found  in  the 
muscles,  the  blood,  the  intestines,  and  the  gfis- 


tric  juice.  By  many  chemists  it  is  regarded 
as  the  active  portion  of  this  last-named  secre- 
tion, and  has  been  recommended  as  a  thera- 
peutical agent  in  atonic  dyspepsia  on  thk 
ground.  It  plays  an  important  part  in  organ  is 
metamorphoses.  It  is  a  syrupy,  nearly  trans- 
parent liquid,  of  a  pale  wine  color,  and  a  very 
sour  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.212.  It  m 
usually  obtained  by  decomposing  the  lactate  of 
iron  by  alcohol. 

Lactide.  A  crystalline  substance  obtained 
b}'  heating  lactic  acid. 

Ija<?tif''erous.  From  lac,  milk,  and  fero, 
to  carry.  That  which  conveys  milk,  as  the 
lactiferous  vessels  of  the  mamma. 

Lactiferous  Swelling.  Tumefaction  of  the 
breast  from  obstruction  of  one  or  more  of  the 
lactiferous  vessels. 

Lactif  uga.  Medicines  which  dry  up 
the  secretion  of  milk. 

Lactig^enoilS.     From    lac,    milk,     and 
yevaot,  to  produce,  milk-producing. 
Liactin,  Lactine.    Sugar  of  milk. 
Lac^tiiiated.    Containing  sugar  of  milk. 
Lac' lis.     Pertaining  to  milk. 
Lac'tocele.  Lac,  milk,  and  K7j7iri,  a  tumor. 
A  collection  of  a  milk-like  fluid,  also  termed 
Galactocele. 

liac'toline.  Condensed  milk. 
Lactom'eter.  From  lae,  milk,  and 
fiETpov,  a  measure.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  proportion  which  the  cream  bears 
to  the  milk.  It  is  a  graduated  glass  tube  filled 
with  milL     See  Galactometek. 

Lac'tone.  An  aromatic,  colorless  fluid 
from  lactic  acid. 

Jjacto-pepsin.      A  mixture  containing 
pepsin,   diastase,   and   pancreatin,   acidulated 
with  lactic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
Lac'tose.     Sugar  of  milk. 
Lac'tuca.   From  lae,  milk,  called  so  from 
its  milky  juice.      Lettuce.      Garden   lettuce. 
Also,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Asteracea^.. 
Lactuca  Sati^va.     Garden  Lettuce.      It  is 
used  as  an  ai-ticle  of  food,  and  is  aperient  and 
anodyne.    See  Lactucaeium. 

Lactuca  Viro^sa.  Laetuea  graveolens.  The 
strong-scented  lettuce. 

liactuca'rium.  The  inspissated  juice  of 
Lactuca  saliva,  or  garden  lettuce.  It  resembles 
opium  in  its  action,  but  is  milder.  Dose,  gr. 
j  to  X,  or  more,  in  pill  or  syrup. 

LactuceFla.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Sonehus. 

Lactu'cic  Acid.     A  peculiar  acid  dis- 
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covered  in  the  milky  juice  of  the  Lactuca 
virosa. 

L(actU''inen.  Laetum^ina.  Lactucim' ina. 
From  lac,  milk.  Infantile  thrush  has  been  so 
termed  from  the  supposition  that  it  was  caused 
by  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  milk. 

Liac^tyl.  The  hypothetical  radical  of 
lactic  acid.  Its  formula  is  CgHjOj.  The  addi- 
tion of  three  parts  of  oxygen  converts  it  into 
lactic  add. 

Ijacu''lia.  From  laeus,  a  channel.  In 
Ayiatomy,  the  mouth  of  the  excretory  duct  of  a 
mucous  gland;  in  Botany,  an  air-cell  in  the 
vegetable  tissue. 

Lacuna  Mag^na,  A  small  opening  or  hollow, 
larger  than  the  rest,  situated  near  the  fossa 
navicularis  of  the  male  urethra. 

Liacu'nse.  Ducts  from  small  glands.  A 
email  hollow  space.  A  mucous  or  lymphatic 
follicle.  The  irregular  cavities  in  bones  ar- 
ranged concentrically  around  the  Haversian 
canals. 

Liacil'nar.     Pertaining  to  lacunse. 

Lacunar  Orbitce.    Roof  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

Lacunar  Spaces.  Irregular  fissures  between 
the  fasciculi  of  connective  tissue.  The  be- 
ginnings of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

Liacuno''sus.     Dotted;  pitted. 

!La^CUS.  A  small  hollow  cavity  in  a  tissue. 

La^cus  Lachryma'lis.     The  lachrymal  sac. 

Lacus  Lachryma^rum.  The  small  space  in 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  toward  which  the 
tears  flow. 

La'clle.  In  Mechanical  Dentistry,  a  large 
iron  spoon  or  cup,  with  a  long  handle,  used  in 
melting  zinc,  tin,  lead,  &c.,  for  casting  metallic 
dies  and  counter-dies,  used  in  striking  up  or 
Bwaging  bases  of  gold,  silver,  or  platina  for 
artificial  teeth. 

Liady-Birtl.  Lady-Bug.  Coccinella  sep. 
tempunctata.  This  insect  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed, in  Germany,  to  possess  powerful  anti- 
odontalgic  virtues;  it  was  highly  recommended 
for  this  purpose  by  Dr.  Frederick  Hirsch,  den- 
tist to  several  German  courts.  His  method  of 
applying  them  consisted  in  crushing  them  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger,  rubbing  them 
until  a  warmth  is  felt ;  then  with  the  finger 
and  thumb,  when  thus  prepared,  rubbing  the 
tooth  and  gum  around  it. 

LiBemoparaFysls,  Paralysis  of  the  or- 
gans of  deglutition. 

Lse'niOS.     Pharynx. 

Li8eTnoscliir''rus.  Cancer  of  the  pha- 
rynx or  oesophagus. 


L(9emosteno'sis.  Constriction  of  the 
oesophagus. 

LiSe^sis.    See  Lesion. 

Lte^vis.    Smooth  ;  even  ;  level. 

Lag'a'rous.  From  ^.ayapog,  lax.  Lax, 
loose,  or  soft. 

L»ag'ne''sis,  From  ^wj'i'i^f,  lustful.  I^ym- 
phomania  and  satyriasis. 

L.ag-ochei''lus.     Hare-lip. 

Liag'oplltlial''lllia.  Lagophthalmus.  From 
Ti-ayug,  a  hare,  and  of-da2.fj.og,  an  eye.  The 
hare's  eye.  An  affection  of  the  upper  eyelid, 
which  prevents  it  from  covering  the  globe  of 
the  eye  during  sleep.  This  affection  has  been 
relieved  by  the  removal  of  diseased  teeth. 

Lia^os-'loina.  From  Aaywf,  a  hare,  and 
GTOfxa,  mouth.     Hare-lip. 

L»ake.  A  term  applied  to  certain  insolu- 
ble compounds,  formed  by  precipitating  the 
coloring  matter  of  certain  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal substances  with  aluminous  earth. 

Iialla''tion.  LalWtio.  Imperfect  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter  I,  in  which  it  is  ren- 
dered unduly  liquid,  or  substituted  for  r. 

L(aloneurO''seS.  From  Aa7Mg,  babbling, 
and  vsvpov,  nerve.  An  impairment  of  speech 
from  spasmodic  action  of  the  nerves,  such  as 
stammering. 

L(alop''atliy.  From  laXog,  and  jra^of, 
suffering.  Any  disorder  of  the  speech.  Also 
aphasia. 

LiainbdaciS''inus.  The  Greek  name  for 
that  affection  of  speech  which  consists  in  the 
imperfect  pronunciation  of  the  letter  I.  Lalla- 
tion. 

Lamb^doid  or  Lfamlbdoi'dal.  From 
lamb' da,  and  eiSog,  a  form.  Resembling  the 
Greek  A,  or  lambda. 

Liaiiibdoi^dal  Suture.  Suiura  lambdoi- 
dalis.  The  suture  formed  by  the  parietal 
and  the  occipital  bones  is  so-called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  Greek  letter  A.  The  occipito- 
parietal suture. 

Lambdoi^'des.  From  the  Greek  letter 
A,  and  sidoc,  a  form.     The  same  as  Lambdoid. 

Lambdoides  Os.  The  os  hyoides,  so  called 
from  its  resembling  the  Greek  letter  A. 

liUm'Asi,  The  junction  of  the  sagittal 
and  lambdoidal  sutures  of  the  skull. 

Lamel''la.  Diminutive  of  lamina.  A 
thin  plate. 

Lamella  of  Bone.  The  concentric  rings 
surrounding  the  Havereian  canals. 

Liam''ellar  or  Lamellate.  From  lamel- 
la, a  thin  plate.    Composed  of  flat   plates ; 
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having  lamellae.  Any  thin,  osseous  or  mem- 
branous tissue. 

L/ainePliforiii.  Having  the  form  of  a 
thin  plate  or  scale. 

Lain^ina',  plural  liamiiise.  From  e^aw, 
to  beat  off.  A  layer  or  plate,  as  a  lamina  or 
flattened  portion  of  bone  or  membrane. 

Lamina  Ciliaris.     The  ciliary  zone. 

Lamina  Cinerea.  The  thin  layer  of  gray 
substance  which  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the 
inferior  boundary  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 

Lamina  Cribro^sa.  That  portion  of  the  scle- 
rotic coat  of  the  eye  through  which  the 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  and  artery 
pass. 

Lamina  Spiral/is.  The  spii-al  plate  of  bone 
which  winds  round  the  modiolus  of  the  cochlea. 

Lamina 'ria.  A  genus  of  maritime  plants 
or  sea-weeds  of  the  order  Fucacece.  Two  spe- 
cies, the  Laminaria  digitata,  and  Laminaria 
saccharina,  called  tangle,  are  edible. 

Lainina^ted.  Lamellar;  applied  to 
parts  that  corfsist  of  thin  layers ;  composed  of 
laminae ;  foliated  structure,  as  of  bones. 

Lanip^biack.  The  soot  obtained  from 
the  imperfect  combustion  of  resin  of  turpentine. 

Lamp  of  Safety.  A  lamp  invented  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  to  be  used  in  coal  mines 
to  prevent  the  explosion  of  inflammable  air. 

Lamp  for  Soldering.  The  lamp  most  com- 
monly employed  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a 
tin  or  copper  vessel,  about  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  five  or  six  in  length,  Avith  an  open- 
ing in  the  top  large  enough  to  receive  the  oil 
or  alcohol,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  is 
used,  closed  with  a  cap,  with  a  spout  at  the 
side,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  a 
cotton  wick.  See  Bt.ow-pipe,  Self-acting. 
Also,  Blow-pipe,  Compound  Self-acting. 

Lampropho^iila.  A  clear  and  sonorous 
state  of  the  voice. 

La''na.  Wool.  A  hairy  pubescence  like 
wool ;  flannel. 

Lana  Pfiilosop/io^rum.    Oxide  of  zinc. 

La^nate.    See  Lanatus. 

Lana^tus.  Lanate.  Woolly;  having  a 
pubescence  like  wool. 

Lanceolate''.  Lamieolatus,  Lance- 
shaped ;  spear-shaped. 

Lan^cet.  Lancetta.  A  lancet.  A  two- 
edged  surgical  instrument  used  for  bleeding 
and  other  purposes. 

Lancet,  Gum.    See  Gum  Lancet. 


Lan^ciform.  Lancea,  a  lance.  Having 
the  form  of  a  lance ;  applied  to  teeth,  &c. 

Lan^cinating.  Lanci^nans  ;  from  lanci- 
nare,  to  strike  or  thrust  through.  A  sharp, 
darting  pain,  similar  to  that  which  would  be 
produced  by  thrusting  a  lance  into  the  part. 

Lanci^si,  Nerves  of.  Some  filaments 
on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum 
are  so  termed. 

Land  Scurvy.  See  Pukpuea  Hem- 
orrhagica. 

Land's  Method.  A  method  of  construct- 
ing partial  porcelain  crowns,  to  restore  the  lost 
part  of  the  natural  crown  of  a  tooth.  A  dove- 
tail cavity  is  first  formed  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  section  to  be  restored  and  contoured, 
and  a  thin  piece  of  platinum  plate  or  platinum 
foil  is  adapted  to  the  cavity  and  surface  of  the 
part,  by  means  of  a  burnisher,  and  a  pellet  of 
cotton  on  the  end  of  an  instrument.  The  pla- 
tinum is  then  removed  from  the  cavity,  and  on 
its  surface  porcelain  body  of  the  proper  size 
and  form  is  baked  in  the  muffle  of  a  furnace 
when  it  is  trimmed  and  formed  with  a  corun- 
dum-wheel. The  platinum  is  then  removed 
from  the  porcelain  section,  and  the  latter  se- 
cured in  the  cavity  with  oxyphosphate  cement. 

Lan^g'uor.  Depression  or  debility ;  a 
species  of  atony. 

Lania^res.  Denies  laniarii;  from  lanio,  to 
rend.  The  cuspid  teeth,  but  applied  more 
particularly  to  those  of  carnivorous  animals. 

Laniar^iform.  Shaped  like  the  canine 
teeth  of  carnivora. 

Lan^olin.  A  preparation  of  the  natural 
fat  of  wool.  It  is  employed  as  a  vehicle  for 
remedies  which  are  to  be  absorbed  through 
the  skin. 

Lantlia^nlum.  Lantha'mim.  A  metal 
discovered  by  Mosander  in  cerite.  It  also  ex- 
ists in  some  other  minerals.  Its  chemical 
symbol  is  La. 

Lanu^g-O.     Soft  wool ;  down. 

Lapa^ra.     The  flank. 

Laparoce^'le.  From  lanapa,  the  lumbar 
region,  and  ktjIti,  a  tumor.  A  rupture  through 
the  side  of  the  abdomen.     Lumbar  hernia. 

Laparosco^'pia.  AaTrapa,  the  loins,  and 
aKOTTEUj  to  examine.  Examination  of  the  side 
or  loins  by  a  stethoscope,  pleximeter,  &c. 

Laparotom^ia.  Lapam-enterotomia,  from 
lanapa,  the  lumbar  region,  the  abdomen, 
rare  pa,  womb,  and  rejuvu,  to  cut.  The  opera- 
tion of  opening  the  abdomen  and  intestinal 
canal. 
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Liaparot^omus.  An  instniment  for  per- 
forming laparotomy. 

Lapitl^eiiS.     Lapis,  a  stone.     Stony. 

Ijapidil'liiin.  A  scoop  formerly  used  for 
the  removal  of  stones  from  the  bladder. 

LapiFlus.  Diminutive  of  lapis,  a  stone. 
A  little  stone.  Applied  to  the  earthy  concre- 
tions found  in  the  cray-fish. 

La^pis.     A  stone ;  also,  a  calculus. 

Lapis  Bez^oar.     Bezoar. 

Lapis  CceruHeus.     See  Lapis  Laztili. 

Lapis  Calca'reus.     Carbonate  of  lime. 

Lapis  Calamina^ ris.     Calamine. 

Lapis  Den^tium.  Tartar  of  the  teeth  ;  sali- 
vary calculus. 

Lapis  Haemati^tes.     Hsematites. 

Lapis  Hiber^nicus.     Irish  slate. 

Lapis  Hys^tricis.     Bezoar  hystricis. 

Lapis  Infernalis.  An  old  name  for  caustic 
potash. 

Lapis  La^zuli.     Azure  stone. 

Lapis  Lyd'ius.     Lydian  stone. 

Lapis  Piiilosopfio'rum.  The  philosopher's 
stone. 

Lapis  Sim'ias.  The  bezoar  from  the  mon- 
key. 

Lapis  Specula'ris.    Selenite. 

Lapis  Syderi'tis.     The  magnet. 

Lappa.     Burdock.    See  Abctium  Lappa. 

Lap^pilla  Hepat^ica.     Agrimony. 

Laque^ar  Vaginae.     Fundus  vaginae. 

La'queilS.  Literally,  a  noosed  cord.  Ap- 
plied to  any  looped  bandage.  Also,  to  a  baud 
of  nervous  matter  in  the  brain,  behind  the 
brachium  posterius,  marking  the  course  of  the 
superior  division  of  the  fasciculus  olivaris. 

Laqueus  Gutturis.  Inflammation  of  the  ton- 
sils, with  a  sense  of  suffocation. 

Larcli.     See  Pinus  Larix. 

Lard.  Adeps  suillus.  The  fat  of  the  Sus 
scrofa,  or  hog. 

Larda^cpine.  An  animal  proteid,  an 
indigestible  amyloid  substance,  chiefly  occur- 
ring as  a  pathological  infiltration  into  the 
spleen,  liver,  &c. 
'  Larda^ceilS.  Of  the  nature  or  consist- 
ence of  lard.  Applied  to  morbid  alterations 
in  textures  of  pai-ts  which  resemble,  or  are  of 
the  consistence  of,  lard. 

Larme.    See  Lachryma. 

Lav^va.  A  mask.  Also,  a  metabolian 
insect  in  its  first  stage  after  extrusion  from  the 
egg,  and  certain  reptiles  which  undergo  a  sim- 
ilar change,  when  at  a  corresponding  state  of 
existence. 


Lar^val.  Diseases  in  which  the  skin  of 
the  face  is  disfigured,  as  if  covered  by  a  mask. 

Larva^lis.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to 
larvae. 

Larvip^ara.  Insects  which  bring  forth 
larvae  instead  of  eggs. 

Laryilg'e'al.  Lanjnge^us.  Belonging  to 
the  larynx. 

Laryngeal  Arteries.  The  branches  of  the 
thyroid  arteries  distributed  to  the  larynx. 

Laryngeal  Nerves.  These  are  two  in  num- 
ber, a  superior  and  inferior.  The  former  is  given 
offfrom  the  pneumogast'ic,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  and  the  latter  from  the  pneumogastric, 
within  the  thorax. 

Laryiig-e^che.  The  laryngeal  sound 
heard  by  applying  the  stethoscope  over  the 
larynx.  It  is  used  alike  for  the  sounds  of 
breathing  and  speaking. 

Laryng-is^mus.  Laryngic  suffocation ; 
a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Pneumatica,  of 
Dr.  Good,  often  confounded  with  spasmodic 
croup.  Spasm  of  the  muscles  closing  the 
larynx.  * 

Laryngis^mus  Strid'ulus.  Spasmodic  laryng- 
ismus, or  stridulous  constriction  of  the  larynx, 
a  species  treated  of  by  some  writers  under  the 
name  of  spasmodic  asthma,  but  more  nearly 
approaching  croup. 

Laryngi^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  larynx. 

Laryiigocatar^rlms.  Catarrh  affect- 
ing chiefly  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

Laryilg-Og^rapliy.  Laryngogra^phia ; 
from  /\.apv}^,  the  larynx,  and  ypa<prjj  a  descrip- 
tion.    A  description  of  the  larynx. 

Laryng-ol^ogy.  From  ^cmvy^,  the  lar- 
ynx, and  ^oyog,  a  treatise.  A  treatise  on  the 
larynx. 

Laryng-oph^Oliy.  Lai^ngopho^nia ;  from 
lapvy^^  the  larynx,  and  fflwi"?;,  the  voice.  The 
sound  of  the  voice  in  health,  as  heard  through 
the  stethoscope  when  placed  over  the  larynx. 

Laryilg-opll^tllisis.  Kapv)  f,  the  larynx, 
and  <pdiaic,  a  wasting.  A  disease  of  the  larynx 
connected  with  pulmonary  consumption ; 
laryngeal  phthisis. 

Laryng'orrhoe^a.  Aapvy^,  the  larynx, 
and  pscj,  to  flow.  A  pituitous  or  serous  flow 
from  the  larynx. 

Laryu^g'OSCOpe.  An  instrument  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  ophthalmoscope,  which, 
by  means  of  a  mirror,  enables  the  larynx  to  be 
inspected. 

Liar'yngoscopy.  From  lai-yngo,  and 
ff/co  TTfw,  to  view.    Inspection  of  the  larynx. 
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Ijaryng"ot''oiniiS.  An  instrument  for 
performing  laryngotomy. 

Liaryng'ot^oniy.  Laryngotmn'ia ;  from 
/Mpvy^,  the  larynx  and  refxveiv,  to  cut.  Bron- 
chotomy.  Tracheotomy.  An  operation  which 
consists  in  opening-  the  larynx  for  the  removal 
of  a  foreign  body  or  an  obstruction  of  the 
glottis. 

Iiaryn'g'0-TracIiei''tis.  Cynanche  tra- 
cheal is. 

Liar^ynx.  A  short  tube  of  an  hour-glass 
shape,  situated  at  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  tongue  and  trachea. 
It  is  composed  of  cartilages,  ligaments,  muscles, 
nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  mucous  membi-ane, 
and  constitutes  the  apparatus  of  voice  in  the 
higher  vertebrata.  The  cartilages  of  the  lar- 
ynx are  the  thyroid,  the  cricoid,  two  wytenoid^ 
and  the  epiglottis. 

The  ligaments  of  the  larynx  are  numerous 
and  serve  as  bonds  of  nnion  to  the  carti- 
lages. 

The  muscles  are  the  crico-thyroid,  the  crico 
arytenoideus  posticus,  the  thyro-arytenoideus,  and 
the  arytenoideus. 

The  opening  into  the  larynx  is  triangular 
and  bounded  in  fix)nt  by  the  epiglottis,  behind 
by  the  arytenoideus  muscle,  and  on  each  side 
by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  extending  from 
the  side  of  the  epiglottis  to  the  point  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage.  The  larynx  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  upper  portion  is  broad 
above  and  narrow  below  ;  the  lower  portion  is 
narrow  above  and  broad  below. 

The  larynx  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane, 
which  forms  in  its  ventricles  a  ccEcal  pouch, 
called  the  sacculus  laryngis. 

The  larynx  is  supplied  with  arteries  from 
the  superior  and  inferior  tliyi^oids,  and  the 
nerves  which  go  to  it  are  derived  trova  the 
superior  laryngeal  and  recurrent  laryngeal 
branches  of  the  pneumogastrlc. 

Las''ei'.  A  gum  resin,  supposed  to  be  asa- 
foetida,  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients.  It 
is  believed,  and  upon  what  seems  to  be  good 
authority,  to  be  the  product  of  the  Thapsia  sil- 
phion,  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  Cyrene. 

Laserpit^ium.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  of  UmbeUiferce. 

Lascerpitium  Lstifo' Hum.  White  gentian, 
the  root  of  which  is  bitter  and  tonic. 

Lasoerp/tium  SH&r.  Heart-wort,  the  seeds 
and  roots  of  which  are  ai-omatic. 

Las'sitiide.  Lassitudo.  Languor ;  wear- 
iness; debility. 


L/a''tent.  Latens;  from  latere,  to  lie  hid, 
lying  hid,  concealed.  Hidden ;  not  appre- 
ciable to  the  touch,  as  latent  heat,  latent 
period,  &c.  Latency  is  the  condition  of  being 
latent. 

Latent  Period.  The  period  before  a  disease, 
which  is  lurking  in  the  system,  manifests  itself 
by  any  morbid  phenomena. 

Liat^eraL  Toward  the  lateral  aspect ;  be- 
longing to  the  side. 

Lateral  Opera' fion.  The  lateral  division  of 
the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  in 
the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

Lat^eral  Sinuses.  Two  veins  of  the  dura 
mater ;  the  right  and  left  lateral  sinuses  run- 
ning along  the  crucial  spine  of  the  occipital 
bone. 

Liateri''tions-.  Lateri^tius ;  from  later,  a 
brick.  A  name  applied  to  a  red  sediment  re- 
sembling brick-dust,  which  is  sometimes  depos- 
ited in  the  urine. 

La^tex.  In  Botany,  the  proper  or  hidden 
Juice  of  a  plant,  wiiich  circulates  in  anastomos- 
ing vessels,  called  the  latieifei-ous  tissue,  or 
cinenchyma.  It  is  supposed  to  be  analogous  to 
the  blood  in  cold-blooded  animals. 

Latlie.  A  machine  by  which  instruments 
of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal  are  turned  and  cut 
smooth  and  round  ;  used  in  Mechanieal  Dentistry 
for  rotating  grinding-wheefe  and  polishing- 
brushes. 

Lathes,  I>ental.  Portable  dental  foot 
lathes  made  of  iron.  They  are  about  three 
feet  eight  inches  in  height,  have  a  chuck  for 
grind-stones  and  brush- wheels,  which  ship  or 
nnship  at  each  end  of  the  mandril,  to  which 
buri-s  of  various  sizes  for  filing  off  superfluous 
solder,  and  circular  sawB  for  cutting  off  linings;, 
can  be  fitted. 

tiatib'ulllMl.  From  lateo,  to  lie  hid.  The 
hidden  matter  of  infectious  diseases. 

Ijat'*ica.  A  quotidian  remittent  with  long 
paroxysms. 

Latis-'simus  Col'M.  The  platysma  my- 
oides. 

Lotissintus  Dor' si.  A  broad,  flat  muscJe  cov- 
ering the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  loins.  It 
arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  seven  in- 
ferior doi-sal  vertebrie,  from  all  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  spinous  processes,  a  portion  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium,  and  the  three  lower  ribs,  and  as- 
cending is  inserted  iw  the  bioipitaJ  groove  of 
the  OS  hameri. 

Latro^bite.  A  translucent  mineral  of  a 
rose-red  or  pink  color,  consisting  of  silic^ 
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alumina,  lime,  potash  and  oxide  of  manga- 
nese. 

Liat'ten.     Brass  or  bronze. 

L-at-'tice-Work.     Cancellated  tissue. 

lia'tus.     Broad. 

Lafus  Ani.     The  levator  ani. 

Laud'able  Pus.     See  Healthy  Pus. 

Liaiid^aiiin.     An  alkaloid  of  opium. 

L/aud''aimm.  Thought  to  be  from  laus, 
gen.  laudis,  praise,  from  its  valuable  proper- 
ties. Tincture  of  opium.  Composed  of  opii, 
pulv.,  .^ijss;  alcohol,  dilut,  Oij.  Macerate 
for  14  days,  express  and  filter.  Prepared  also 
by  displacement.  Ph.  U.  S.  Properties  those 
of  opium.  Nineteen  minims  equal  to  about 
one  grain  of  opium.  Dose,  gtt.  xx  to  Ix,  It 
has  the  same  dental  uses  as  Vinum  Opii 
(which  see),  but  is  not  so  pleasant  to  the 
mouth  as  this  latter. 

Laudanum  Liq^uidum  Sydenham/'.  Wine  of 
opium.     Sydenham's  laudanum. 

Laudanum  Opia'tum.     Extract  of  opium. 

Laug-liing-  Gas.  Nitrous  oxide,  or  pro- 
toxide of  nitrogen.    See  Nitrous  Oxide. 

Liau'monite.  A  variety  of  zeolite,  con- 
sisting of  silica,  alumina  and  lime,  with  16 
per  cent,  of  water. 

Laura^'cese.  The  cinnamon  tribe  of  di- 
cotyledonous plants. 

liau'rel.    See  Laurus. 

Liau'^rine.  An  acrid,  fatty  matter  con- 
tained in  the  berries  of  the  laurel. 

Laurocera'^sus.    See  Pruhus  Lauro- 

CERASUS. 

Liaii'rus.  The  Laurus  nobilis.  Also,  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Lauracem.  Bay 
berries.  The  leaves,  berries  and  oil  possess  ex- 
citing and  narcotic  properties.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  as  a  fomentation  and  in  glysters. 

Laurus  Cam'phora.     See  Camphoba  Offi- 

CINARUM. 

Laurus  Cas^sia.     The  wild  cinnamon  tree. 

Laurus  Cinnamo^mum.  Cinnamomum  zey- 
lanicum,  the  tree  from  which  the  cinnamon 
bark  is  obtained. 

Lautis^'smia  Vina.  Wines  strongly 
impregnated  with  myrrh. 

Lav'anieilt.  Lavo,  to  wash.  A  clyster 
or  injection. 

Lava^'tion.  Washing  or  sponging  the 
body. 

LaT'ender.  A  small  shrub  of  two  or 
three  feet  in  height,  the  flowers  of  which  have 
ja  strong  fragrant  odor,  and  an  aromatic,  pun- 
gent, bitterish  taste. 


L/aven'dula.  Lavender.  Also,  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  order  Lamiacece. 

Lavendula  SpFca.  Lavendula  vera.  The 
common  lavender. 

Lavendula  Stas^chas.     French  lavender. 

La^ver.  The  brook  lime.  Also,  a  sea- 
weed, the-  TJlva  lactua,  which  is  used  as  an 
article  of  food. 

Lavipe^diuni.  From  lavo,  to  wash,  and 
pen,  the  foot.     A  foot  bath. 

Lavoisiuni.  A  new  metal  found  in  iron 
pyrites  and  many  other  minerals. 

Lawrence's  Portable  Blow-pipe. 
An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  double  bellows, 
with  a  treadle  for  the  foot  fixed  horizontally 
over  it,  with  a  hinge  attached  to  one  end, 
while  the  other  is  rendered  stationary  by  a 
small  hasp  and  staple.  The  bellows  is  made 
to  rise  and  fall  by  the  application  of  the  foot 
to  the  treadle,  and  by  means  of  two  spiral 
brass  springs  attached  to  the  machine.  The 
air  escapes  through  a  long  flexible  tube,  with 
a  brass  jet  attachment,  by  means  of  which 
the  flame  may  be  managed  with  great  fa- 
cility. 

Lax.     Loose,  not  tense. 

Lax^ative.  LaxatVvus ;  from  laxare,  to 
loosen.     A  mild  purgative. 

Lax^ator  Tyni'pani.  Laxator  auris 
internus,  a  muscle  of  the  internal  ear. 

Laxator  Tympani  Minor.  A  very  small  mus- 
cle extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus  to  the  handle  of 
the  malleus. 

Lax^ity.  Laxitas.  Atony.  A  relaxed 
condition. 

liax^us.  Loose;  diffused.  Applied  to  a 
condition  of  animal  fibre. 

Lazaret'to.  From  lazzaro,  a  leper.  A 
solitary  building  in  most  large  sea-ports,  used 
for  the  disinfection  of  men  and  goods. 

IJaz''ulite.  A  mineral  of  a  pale  indigo 
blue  color,  occurring  in  small  masses,  or  crys- 
tallized in  oblique,  four-sided  prisms,  con- 
sisting of  phosphoric  acid,  alumina  and  mag- 
nesia. 

Lead.  Plumbum.  Symbol,  Pb.  Atomic 
weight,  206.4.  A  metal  of  a  bluish-gray  color, 
very  soft,  flexible  and  inelastic,  slightly  mal- 
leable and  ductile,  but  possessed  of  little  tena- 
city- Fuses  at  617°  F.  In  Meclmnical  Dentistry, 
it  is  employed  for  counter-dies,  pattenis  for 
plates,  as  an  ingredient  of  fusible  alloys. 

Lead,  Black.     Plumbago. 

Lead,  Pois'on'mg.    Morbid  phenomena  con- 
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sequent  upon  the  introduction  of  lead  into  the 
system.  Tlie  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning  are 
ansemia,  disturbed  nutrition,  the  dark  gingival 
line,  lead  colic,  constipation,  pains  in  the 
limbs,  local  muscular  paralysis,  wasting,  etc. 

Lead,  Red.    See  Minium. 

Lead,  Sugar  of.     See  Pi^umbi  Acetas. 

Lead,  White.     See  Plumbi  Cakbonas. 

iLead^WOrt.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Plum- 
bago. 

Leaf.     Folium. 

Leafstalk.    The  petiole. 

Lean'ness.     Emaciation. 

Leaping-  Ag-ue.  A  disease  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  Scotland,  and  characterized  by 
preternatural  activity  of  both  mind  and 
body. 

Leatll'er.  Tanno-gelatine.  The  tanned 
skins  of  animals. 

Leav'eii.  Yeast.  A  substance  possessing 
the  power  of  causing  fermentation  in  other 
substances. 

Lecano^ra.  A  genus  of  lichens  of  the 
order  Panneliacece. 

Lecanora  Tartare'a.  The  Litmus  and  Cad- 
bear,  used  as  tests  for  acids  and  alkalies,  and 
employed  as  a  dye,  are  prepared  from  this  and 
the  Lecanora  parellus. 

Lecano^riu.  A  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance obtained  from  Lecanora  tartarea. 

Lec'tus.     A  bed  or  couch. 

Ledoy'en's  Disinfecting  Liq'xiid. 
A  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  drachm  to  an  ounce. 

Leech.  A  red-blooded  aquatic  anellidan 
of  the  genus  Hirudo,  used  for  topical  bleeding. 
They  are  best  applied  to  the  gums  by  placing 
the  leech  in  a  small  glass  vessel,  open  at  both 
ends,  one  of  the  ends  being  so  contracted  that 
the  head  of  the  leech  alone  protrudes,  its  body 
being  confined  in  the  larger  part  of  the  vessel. 
As  a  general  rvile,  six  American  leeches  draw  a 
fluid  ounce  of  blood.  A  single  foreign  leech 
will  draw  from  a  half  to  one  ounce.  They 
should  not  be  applied  to  parts  liable  to  infil- 
tration of  blood  and  discoloration,  as  the  eye- 
lids, scrotum,  prepuce,  or  where  a  wound 
would  disfigure,  as  their  bites  sometimes  leave 
scars,  nor  over  the  track  of  a  superficial  vein. 
To  make  them  adhere  to  a  part,  a  little  milk 
or  blood  rubbed  on  will  answer.  When  re- 
moved, the  parts  may  be  fomented  to  increase 
the  flow ;  if  it  is  desired  to  stop  the  blood,  the 
parts  may  be  sprinkled  witli  flour,  starch  or 
other   absorbing   material ;    if  the   flow   con- 


tinues, astringents  are  used,  such  as  tannic  acid, 
or  the  persulphate  of  iron. 

Leech  Crown.  An  artificial  crown  inserted 
on  the  natural  root  of  a  tooth,  and  which  con- 
sists of  a  plate  tooth  gold-backed,  with  a  hol- 
low pivot  which  fits  into  the  enlarged  canal 
of  the  root,  the  root  end  of  the  pivot  being 
slit  perpendicularly  in  three  or  four  places, 
for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length.  A  thin 
sheet  of  softened  gutta-percha  is  placed  on  the 
base  of  the  crown  around  the  tube,  and  the 
whole  pressed  into  place.  Gold  or  tin  is  then 
packed  into  the  hollow  pivot,  and  so  condensed 
that  the  slit  end  will  spread  and  tightly  fill 
the  end  of  the  hole  in  the  root,  which  is  flared 
in  its  preparation. 

Leel^ite.  A  variety  of  feldspar  tinged 
with  oxide  of  manganese.  * 

Leg".  Crus.  The  portion  of  the  lower 
extremity  extending  from  the  knee  to  the 
foot. 

Le'gal  Med^icirie.  Medical  jurispru- 
dence. The  application  of  medical  knowledge 
to  the  preservation  of  the  human  species  and 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Leg^ua.  From  'A.eyvov,  a  fringed  edge. 
The  orifice  of  the  pudendum  muliebre. 

Leg^unien.  Legune.  From  lego,  to 
gather.  In  Botany,  a  pericarp  or  seed-vessel 
with  two  valves,  by  which  the  seeds  are  fixed 
to  one  suture  only.  In  popular  language,  a 
legumen  is  a  pod.  In  the  plural,  pulse,  pease, 
beans,  &c. 

Legulnin.  A  protein  substance  found 
in  plants  of  the  bean  kind,  commonly  called 
vegetable  casein. 

Leg-U^niinous.  Pertaining  to  a  legume  ; 
applied  to  plants  which  have  a  legume  for 
pericarp. 

Leim^ma.  Aeinu,  to  leave.  The  residue, 
or  what  is  left  of  a  substance. 

Leiplise'ma.     Deficiency  of  blood. 

Leipoderlnos.  One  who  wants  a  part 
of  his  skin,  especially  the  prepuce. 

Leipotliynila.  Ae<7rw,  to  fail,  and  ffvfioc, 
the  mind.  Syncope.  The  sensation  of  sink- 
ing or  fainting. 

Leipyr'ias.  From  Isi-n-u,  I  want,  and 
TTvp,  fire  or  heat.  A  malignant  fever,  with 
great  internal  heat  and  coldness  of  the  extrem- 
ities. 

Leni^on.     The  fruit  of  the  Citrus  medica. 

Lemon,  Acid.     Citric  acid. 

Lem'onade.  Lemon  juice  diluted  with 
water  and  sweetened  with  sugar.     It  forms  a 
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pleasant,  refrigerant  and  acidulated  bever- 
age. 

Lemonade,  Magae^sian.   Citrate  of  magnesia. 

LiCmons,  Salts  of.  Oxalic  acid  with  a 
small  quantity  of  potash. 

Leiiien^tia.  Lenio,  to  allay.  Medicines 
allaying  irritation. 

Leu^itive.  LenitVums ;  from  fern's,  gentle. 
An  assuaging  medicine,  or  medicine  which 
operates  mildly. 

Lens.  In  Physics,  a  piece  ©f  glass,  or 
other  transparent  substance,  so  shaped  as  to  be 
capable  of  converging  or  diverging  the  rays  of 
light.  In  Anatomy,  the  crystalline  humor  of 
the  ejCj  tj;ansparent  in  health. 

Lentic'lila.  Diminutive  of  lens,  a  lentil. 
A  freckle ;  an  epheiis.  Also,  a  surgical  iu- 
sti'ument  for  Temoviug  sharp  points  of  bone 
from  the  edge  of  a  perforation,  made  with  a 
trephine  in  the  cranium. 

Lenticula  Marina.     See  Lentil. 

Lentic'tllar,  Lenthcw^laris.  Shaped  like 
a  lens. 

Lenticular  Bone.     Os  obiculare  of  the  ear. 

Lenticular  Cat'aract.     A  cataract  of  the  lens. 

Lenticular  Gan^glion.  The  ophthalmic  gang- 
lion. 

Lenticular  PapiFlcs.  The  papillae  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  tongue. 

Len'tilbrin.     Lenticular. 

Len'tig-O.     A  freckle ;  epheiis. 

lien'til.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Emmtu 

Lentil,  Sea.     See  Fxicus  Natans. 

X^n''tor.  From  lemtus,  clammy.  Viscid- 
ity of  any  fluid, 

Len^zinite.  From  Lenzius,  a  German 
mineralogist.     A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina. 

liCono^tis  Lieonu^rus.  A  South  Af- 
rican plant,  said  to  be  narcotic,  cathartic,  al- 
terative, and  emmenagogue. 

Leonti^asis.     A  lepra  of  the  face. 

Lieop-'ard's  Bane.  See  Arnica  Mon- 
tana. 

LiCp^'idolite.  From  ?ieTng^  a  scale,  and 
Ji,«i?of,  a  stone.  A  mineral  of  a  foliated  text- 
ure, of  a  lilac  or  rose-violet  color,  containing 
lithia. 

Lepidoplas'tus.  AsTTig,  a  scale,  and 
nTiaamj^  to  form.     Forming  scales. 

Lepidosar^coma.  From  Aejr^f,  a  scale, 
and  capKu/ua,  a  fleshy  tumor.  A  fleshy  tumor 
covered  with  scales, 

liCpido'sis.     Scaly  skin.    Scaly  diseases. 

L<ep''idote.     Covered  with  scales. 

LiCp^ocyte.     A  nucleated  cell. 


Lepo'ridse.     The  hare  tribe  of  Rodents. 

Lepori'nuni  La^bium.     Hare-lip. 

Leporinum  Rostrum.     Hare-lip. 

Liep''ra.  From  ?<.eKpoCj  scaly.  Leprosy; 
a  term  often  applied  to  two  distinct  diseases, 
the  scaly,  or  proper  leprosy,  and  the  tubercu- 
lated,  or  elephantiasis  ;  the  former  character- 
ized by  scaly  patches  on  the  skin  of  diflerent 
sizes,  and  the  latter  by  shining  tubercles  of  a 
dusky  red  or  livid  color,  and  a  thickened, 
rugous  condition  of  the  skin. 

Lepra  Arabum,     Tubercular  elephantiasis. 

Lepra  Juda'ica.     Leprosy  of  Jews. 

Lepra  Mercuria' le.    See  Eczema  Mercur- 

lAIiE. 

Lepra  Nig^rieans.  A  disease  differing  but 
little  from  lepra  vulgaris. 

Lepra  Vulga'rJs.  A  disease  characterized  by 
red,  shining  elevations  upon  the  skin,  which 
continue  to  enlarge  until  they  attain  the  size 
of  a  dollar,  covered  with  a  prominent  scaly 
crust. 

liCpria'sis.     Leprosy, 

L<ep''rosy.    Lepra. 

Lep^'rous.     Affected  with  leprosy. 

liC^thal.  From  "^rj&Tj^  forgetting.  Deadly. 
Pertaining  to  or  causing  death. 

lieptoclirc'a.  Fineness  or  delicacy  of 
skin. 

Leptotlirix,  From  AcTrrof,  thin,  and 
i?;f>i.f,  a  hair.  A  genus  of  the  family  Bacteria- 
cees,  whose  elements  form  straight  filaments, 
often  of  great  length. 

Lepto'thrJx  Buc'calis,  A  fungoid  growth, 
supposed  by  Leber  and  Eottenstein  to  be  an 
active  agent  in  dental  caries,  whose  presence 
may  be  detected  in  the  mouth,  and  the  dentinal 
tubuli  some  distance  beyond  the  zone  of  soft- 
ened dentine. 

Tiiese  authors  describe  the  leptotkrixj  as  seen 
under  the  micTOScope,  to  be  "a  gray,  flnely- 
granular  mass,  whose  elements  form  straight, 
then  filaments  delicate  and  stiif,  of  various 
lengths,  which  erect  themselves  above  the  sur- 
face of  this  granular  substance,  so  as  to  resemble 
an  uneven  turf."  This  fungus  attains  its  greatest 
size  in  the  interstices  of  the  teeth,  when  noth- 
ing is  done  to  check  its  development.  Leber 
and  Eottenstein,  while  they  do  not  altogether 
reject  the  agency  of  acids  in  producing  dental 
caries,  consider  that  when  once  a  surface  of 
enamel  or  dentine  has  been  softened  by  acids, 
the  fungoid  growth,  leptfiU^-ix  buccalis,  thrives 
upon  it,  and  eflfects  the  destruction  of  tooth 
substance  far  more  rapidly  than  the  mei'e  sol- 
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vent  action  of  the  acid  could  alone  have  done 
They  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  are  two 
principal  agencies  at  work  in  dental  caries ;  the 
one,  the  action  of  acids,  the  other,  the  rapid 
development  of  the  parasite  leptothrix. 

Leptys^inus.     Emaciation. 

Le^pus.     A  hare. 

Lere^ma.     Dotage. 

Le'sion.  From  Imsus,  hurt,  injured.  An 
injury.  Any  alteration  in  the  structure  or 
functions  of  an  organ.  Any  injury,  hurt,  or 
wound  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Lesion  of  Continuity.  A  division  or  break 
in  any  part  that  is  normally  continuous. 

Lesion  of  Nutrition.  A  term  for  those  path- 
ological alterations  which  originate  in  the  cap- 
illary system,  consisting  of  any  excess  or  defi- 
ciency of  the  particles  of  blood  in  the  process 
of  assimilation  and  absorption,  &c. 

Lesso^nia.  A  genus  of  maritime  plants 
or  sea- weeds  of  the  order  Fiicacece. 

Lessonia  Fusees^ cens.  A  sea-weed  growing 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet.  It  furnishes, 
in  common  with  other  sea  weeds,  Icelp  or  soda. 

LiC'thal.  Letha'lis.  Mortal.  Pertaining 
to  death. 

Letliar^gic.  Lethar^gicus.  Peii;aining 
to  lethargy. 

Letli^'arg-y.  Lethar^gus;  from  M^^,  for- 
getfulness.  Excessive  drowsiness ;  a  constant 
.  sleep  from  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
arouse  the  individual. 

Lethe^a.    From  Ar/^rj,  oblivion.  Papaver, 

Le'theon.  Ether  or  chloroform  when 
inhaled. 

Le'thuni.    Death. 

Let^tuce.     See  Lactuca. 

Lettuce  Opium.     See  Lactucaeium. 

LeuCceiiiia.     See  LEucHiEMiA, 

Leu^ce.  From  Aevnoc,  white.  A  variety 
of  leprosy. 

Leucoses.  From  XevKoc,  white.  Dis- 
eases of  the  lyrdphatic  system. 

Leuco^sis.  From  XevKog,  white.  Develop- 
ment and  progress  of  leueoma ;  also  abnormal 
whiteness  of  the  skin. 

Leu^coblast.     See  Leucocyte. 

Leu'cocyte.  From  XevKog,  white,  and 
KVTor^  cell.  The  colorless  or  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
lymph  glands.  They  average  about  ^3^5 -^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  divided  into 
two  kinds,  leucoblasts  and  erythroblasts,  the  lat- 
ter being  transformed  into  colorless  blood  corpus- 
cles, in  the  marrow  of  bone,  and  in  the  spleen. 


Lieucocytogren^esis.  From  T^evKog, 
white,  and  yepvuij,  to  beget.  The  formation  of 
white  corpuscles  in  the  blood. 

liCllCOCytc'sis.  From  levaoc,  and  kvtoc^ 
a  hollow.  A  transient  increase  in  the  number 
of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  not  accom- 
panied by  glandular  or  splenic  enlargement 
or  disease  of  bone  marrow. 

Leuclise^inia.  Aewo?,  white,  and  aiiia^ 
the  blood.  A  morbid  condition  of  the  blood, 
in  which  there  is  a  continued  increase  in  the 
colorless  corpuscles,  so  that  their  number  in 
some  cases  is  almost  equal  to  the  red  ones. 

LiCU^cic  Acid.  An  acid  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  leucine. 

Lieu^cin.  A  white  substance  resulting 
from  the  action  of  potash  on  a  protein  com- 
pound.    Obtained  from  beef  fibre. 

licucocytlise^mia.  A  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  characterized  by  excess  of 
the  white  corpuscles. 

Leu'col.  A  basic  substance  found  in  the 
naphtha  of  coal  gas. 

Leuco'ina.  From  Aei;«)f,  white.  A  white 
speck  on  the  eye,  caused  by  the  healing  of  a 
wound  in  the  cornea. 

lieu^comaines.  Basic  substances  in  the 
living  tissues,  the  result  of  products  of  fer- 
mentation changes  or  of  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis. 

Leucotiecro^sis.  From  Aewof,  white, 
and  vEKpuair,  death.  A  dry  gangrene  of  a 
light,  or  almost  natural  color. 

LiCUCOpath^ia.  The  condition  of  an 
Albino.  A  disease  affecting  negroes,  by  which 
they  become  white. 

Leucoplilegma^sia.  From  Aemof, 
white,  and  (p^ieyfia^  phlegm.  A  tendency  to 
dropsy,  characterized  by  paleness  of  the  skin 
and  a  flabby  state  of  the  solids,  resulting  from 
a  redundancy  in  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

Leucophlegmat^ic.  Having  a  ten- 
dency to,  or  afi'ected  with,  leucophlegmasia. 

Lieucopi^per.  The  piper  album,  or 
white  pepper.    See  Piper. 

Leiicopy^ria.     Hectic  fever. 

Iieucorrllce''a.  From  ?<.svkoc,  white,  and 
peuj  to  flow.  Fluor  albus.  The  discharge 
of  a  whitish  mucus  from  the  vagina,  arising 
from  debility  or  inflammatory  action.  The 
whites. 

Leucotlie^niia.  Predominence  of  white 
corpuscles  in  the  blood. 

iLeiicotu^ric  Acid.  An  acid  produced 
by  the  metamorphosis  of  alloxan. 
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Leu^sin.  A  crystalline  body  in  brain- 
tissue. 

Lie va^  tor.  From  levo,  to  lift  up.  Applied 
to  muscles  which  will  lift  the  paits  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

Levator  An^guli  O^ris.  A  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  canine  fossa  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  below  the  infra  orbitar  fora- 
men, and  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 

Levator  A'ni.     A  muscle  of  the  rectum. 

Levator  Ani  Par'vus.  The  transversus  per- 
insei  muscle. 

Levator  Coc'cygis.    The  coccygeus  muscle. 

Levator  Lab'ii  Inierio'ris.  A  muscle  of  the 
lower  lip.  It  arises  from  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses of  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  lower  lip  and  chin. 

Levator  Labii  Superio'ris  Alceque  Nasi.  This 
muscle  arises  by  two  heads;  first,  from  the 
nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  ; 
second,  from  the  edge  of  the  orbit  above  the 
infra  orbitar  foramen,  and  is  inserted  narrow 
into  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

Levator  Labii  SupenVris  Pro^prius.  A  thin 
quadrilateral  muscle,  which  arises  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  lip. 

Levator  Men'ti.  Levator  labii  inferioris; 
which  see. 

Levator  Oc^uli.  Rectus  superior  oculi;  a 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

Levator  Pala'ti.  A  muscle  of  the  soft  palate. 
It  arises  from  the  point  of  the  petrous  bone 
and  adjoining  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
and  is  spread  out  in  the  structure  of  the 
soft  palate. 

Levator  PaFpebrce  Superio^ris.  A  muscle 
of  the  upper  eyelid,  which  it  opens  by  draw- 
ing it  upward. 

Levator  Scapulae.  Levator  proprius  scap- 
ulae, a  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  neck. 

Leaver.  From  levare,  to  lift  up.  One  of 
the  simplest  of  the  mechanical  powers,  consist- 
ing of  an  inflexible  rod  or  bar,  supported  on 
and  movable  round  a  fixed  point,  called  a  ful- 
crum. The  fulcrum  is  the  support  of  the  lever, 
and  constitutes  the  axis  around  which  it  turns. 
The  force  which  moves  the  lever  is  called  the 
power,  and  the  weight  to  be  raised  the  resistance. 
When  the  fulcrum  is  placed  between  the  power 
and  the  resistance,  it  is  called  a  lever  of  the  first 
kind  ;  when  the  resistance  or  weight  to  be  raised 
is  between  the  fulcrum   and   the  power,    it   is 


called  a  lever  ot  the  second  kind.  A  lever  of  the 
third  kind  has  the  power  between  the  fulcrum  and 
resistance. 

IJevig'a^tioil.  Leviga^tio;  from  levigare, 
to  polish.  The  reduction  of  a  hard  substance 
to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Lexipliai'^iiiaca.    See  Alexipharmic. 

Ley.     See  Lye. 

Ley^den  Jar.  Lsyden  Phial  A  glass 
jar  or  bottle,  coated  inside  and  outside  with 
tin  foil  nearly  to  the  top,  used  for  collecting 
electricity. 

Liba^dium.     The  lesser  centaury. 

Libano'tis.     Eosemary. 

Lib^anus.  Juniperus  lycia.  The  cedar 
of  Lebanon. 

Libber.  In  Botany,  the  inner  bark  of  a 
tree  or  plant  next  the  alburnum. 

Libi^do.     Desire.     Necessity. 

Li^bra.  A  pound  weight  of  12  oz. ;  a 
pint. 

Li^chanus.     The  index  or  fore-finger. 

Li^clien.  Keixv'^,  or  ALxvv,  lichen.  In 
Pathology,  a  cutaneous  affection,  or  eruption  of 
papulae,  terminating  in  scurf,  and  giving  to 
the  skin  the  aspect  of  a  vegetable  lichen. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  disease. 

Lichen  A^grius.  A  disease  characterized  by 
clusters  of  papulae  of  a  red  color,  which  ap- 
pear on  the  arms,  neck,  back,  face,  upper  part 
of  the  breast,  and  sides  of  the  abdomen,  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  itching,  and  a  pain- 
ful tingling  sensation. 

Liclien  Circumscrip^tus.  An  eruption  char- 
acterized by  patches  of  papulae  with  a  well- 
defined  margin,  and  an  irregular  circular 
form ;  sometimes  continuing  for  several  weeks. 

Lichen  Islandi'cus.  Cetraria  Islandica.  Ice- 
land moss. 

Lichen  Liv^idus.  An  eruption  of  a  dark-red 
color,  or  livid  papul£e. 

Lichen  Pila'ris.  A  papular  eruption  which 
makes  its  appearance  about  the  roots  of  the 
hair. 

Lichen  Sim'plex.  An  eruption  of  red  papulne 
on  the  face  or  arms,  and  sometimes  extending 
over  the  body,  accompanied  by  an  unpleasant 
sensation. 

Lichen  Trop'icus.     Prickly  heat. 

Lichen'ic  Ac'id.  An  acid  discovered 
in  the  Cetraria  Islandica. 

Lichen^oid  of  the  Tong-ue.  A  chronic 
spreading  rash  of  the  tongue  in  the  form  of 
light  crescentic  bands. 

Lieberkuliu's  FoFlicies  or  Glands. 
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Follicles  abundant  in  the  small  intestine,  sup- 
posed to  secrete  the  in t^tinal  juice. 

Liie'big's  Beef  Tea.  A  soluble  extract 
of  lean  meat.  Prepared  by  macerating  a 
pound  of  lean  meat,  cut  into  small  pieces,  in  a 
pint  of  cold  water,  in  which  J  xxx  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  gr.  xl  of  sodium  chloride  have 
been  dissolved.  The  liquid  is  expressed  and 
strained. 

lii'en.  From  "^hoq^  soft  or  smooth.  In 
Anatomy,  the  spleen. 

Liien^culus.  Diminutive  of  lim,  A 
supernumerary  spleen. 

liieni^tis.     Splenitis. 

Liienoinala'cia.  Aiev^  the  spleen,  and 
fialaiaa^  a  softening.  Morbid  softening  of  the 
spleen. 

L(ieno''siis,     Splenic. 

Lii^entery.  From  "keiog,  smooth,  and 
evrepov,  intense.  A  diarrhoea ;  frequent  evac- 
uations of  half-digested  food. 

Life.  B«of  ■  vita.  The  exhibition  of  those 
phenomena  which  characterize  organized  be- 
ings from  inanimate  or  inorganic  bodies. 

Lig'^ailieilt.  Ligamentum ;  from  ligoTe, 
to  bind.  A  fibrous  cord  or  elastic  and  strong 
membrane  which  serves  to  connect  bones  and 
to  form  articulations.  Ligaments  are  of  a  dense 
white  structure,  and  they  are  divided  into  cap- 
sular and  connecting.  The  former  surround 
joints  like  a  bag,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
synovial  fluid ;  the  latter  strengthen  the  union 
of  movable  bones. 

Ligament,  Capsular.  Attached  to  glenoid 
cavity  and  inferior  maxillary  bone. 

Ligament,  Externa/  LateraL  Attached  to 
the  zygoma  and  neck  of  inferior  maxillar}-. 

Ligament,  Internal  Lateral.  ^Vttached  to 
isphenoid  and  inferior  maxillary  bones. 

Ligament,  Poupart's.  The  crural  arch,  or 
Tower  border  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  exter- 
nal oblique  muscle. 

Ligament,  Stylo-Maxillary.  Attached  to  tem- 
poi-al  and  inferior  maxillary  bones. 

Liig-amen^ta  Ala^ria.  Alar  ligament. 
Two  short  and  thick  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint. 

Ligamenta  Interspinal lia.  The  interspinous 
ligaments  of  the  vertebrae. 

Ligamenta  JntertransversaHia.  Intertrans- 
verse ligaments  of  the  vertebrae. 

Ligamenta  Radia'ta.  The  ligaments  which 
pass  between  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavi- 
cle and  the  sternum,  and  those  which  pass 
from  the  extremities  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs  over  the  sternum. 
23 


Ligamenta  Subfla^va.  Yelloiv  ligaments,  which 
occupy  the  intervals  between  the  vertebrae. 

Ligr^aments,  Aii^iiular.  Eing-shaped 
ligaments  of  the  ankle  and  wrist. 

Ligaments,  Crw'cial.  Two  ligaments  of  the 
knee-joint, — the  avierior  or  external,  and  the 
posterior  or  internal. 

Ligaments,  Laferal.  The  ligaments  at  the 
side  of  a  joint. 

Ligamen^tum  Arterio''suiii.  The 
ductus  arteriosus,  which  assumes  the  nature 
of  a  ligament  after  birth. 

Ligamentum  Brachio-CubitaHe.  Thebrachio- 
cubital  ligament. 

Ligamentum  firachio-Radia^le.  The  brachio- 
radial  ligament. 

Ligamentum  Capsula^re.  A  ligament  which 
surrounds  a  joint  like  a  bag. 

Ligamentum  Cilia^re.  The  bond  of  union 
between  the  external  and  internal  tunics  of 
the  eye-balL    See  Ciliaey  Ligament. 

Ligamentum  Conoi^des.  The  coraco-clavicu- 
lar  ligament. 

Ligamentum  Coracoi^deum.  Coracoid  liga- 
ment, extending  from  the  coracoid  process 
across  the  notch  of  the  scapula. 

Ligamentum  Deltoi^des.  The  internal  liga- 
ment of  the  ankle. 

Ligamentum  Denticula^tum.  A  ligament, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Ligamentum  Den'tis.  A  name  given  by  Mr. 
Caldwell  to  that  portion  of  the  gum  which  is 
attached  to  the  neck  of  a  tooth.     See  Gums. 

Ligamentum  Interclavicular  re.  A  cord  like 
band  extending  from  the  extremity  of  one 
clavicle  to  the  other. 

Ligamentum  Interosse^um.  The  ligaments 
which  unite  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  the  tibia 
and  fibula. 

Ligamentum  La^tum.  The  suspensory  liga- 
ment of  the  liver  and  that  of  the  uterus. 

Ligamentum  Nu'chce.    The  cervical  ligament. 

Ligamentum  Orhicula're.  The  ligament 
which  connects  the  neck  of  the  radius  to  the 
ulna. 

Ligamentum  Ova'rii.  A  round  cord  of  mus- 
cular fibres  derived  from  the  uterus. 

Ligamentum  Pos'ticum  Winslow'ii.  A  broad 
expansion  of  ligamentous  covering  of  the 
knee-joint. 

Ligamentum  Poupar^tii.  Poupart's  ligament. 
See  Ligament,  Poupart's. 

Ligamentum  Rhomboi' des.  The  ligament 
which  binds  the  clavicle  to  the  first  rib. 
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L/gamenfum  Rofun^dum.  The  round  liga- 
ment of  the  uterus. 

Ligamentum  Terras.  The  round  ligament 
of  the  hip-joint. 

Ligamentum  TrapezoFdes.  The  coi-aco  clav- 
icular ligament. 

Ligamentum  Triangula' re.  A  ligament  of 
the  scapula. 

Liig-a'tion.  Securing  an  artery  by  liga- 
ture ;  tying  an  artery. 

Lig"''atore.  Llgatu^ra;  from  Ugo,  to  bind. 
A  thread  of  silk  used  for  tying  arteries,  re- 
moving tumore,  uniting  the  edges  of  a  wound, 
&c.  For  some  purposes,  fine  gold  or  silver 
wire  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  ^Ik.  Ligatures 
have  also  been  employed  for  the  retention  of 
artificial  teeth  in  the  mouth  ;  at  present,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  used  for  this  purpose. 

Ligature,  Animal.  One  made  from  the  sinews 
of  various  animals.     Sheep  or  catgut. 

Ligature,  Antiseptic.  A  ligature  rendered 
free  from  infection  by  soaking  and  cleansing 
in  a  germicidal  solution. 

Ligature,  Metallic.  A  ligature  made  of  sil- 
ver or  other  metal. 

Lig'llt.  Lux.  Lumen.  The  agent  which  pro- 
duces vision,  or  a  perception  of  otlier  bodies,  by 
depicting  their  image  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
'  Light,  Carburet  ted  Hy'drogen.  Carburetted 
hydrogen  gas. 

Lig^lieous.     Ligneous.    Woody. 

Iiig"''llin.  Lignine;  from  lignum,  wood. 
The  fibres  of  wood  divested  of  all  impurities. 

Ldg'^nite.  From  lignum,  wood.  Mineral 
coal  retaining  the  appearance  of  the  wood 
from  which  it  vfas  formed,  and  giving  out  an 
empyreumatic  odor  while  burning. 

■  Lig-'miin.     Wood. 

■  Lignum  Al'oes.     Aloes  Wood. 

Lignum  Brazilien'se.  Caesalpina.  The  Bra- 
zil woods  used  in  dyeing. 

Lignum  Calam'bac.     Lignum  aloes. 

Lignum  Campe'chianum.  The  log-wood  tree. 
Hsematoxylon. 

Lignum  Colub^rinum.  The  wood  of  a  tree 
of  India,  the  Sirychnos  coluhrina.  Aristolochia 
sGrpentaria. 

Lignum  In'dicum.  The  wood  of  the  Hsema- 
toxylon  Campechianum. 

Lignum  Moluccen'se.     Croton  tiglinm. 

Lignum  Nephrit^icum.     Guilandina. 

Lignum  San'tali  Rubri.     Pterocarpus. 

Lignum  Serpenti'num.     Ophioxylum. 

Lignum  Vi'tae.  The  wood  of  the  Guaiacum 
officinale. 


lii^g^ula.  In  Anatomy,  the  clavicle;  also, 
the  glottis.  In  Botany,  the  membranous  ap- 
pendage at  the  top  of  the  sheath  of  the  leaves 
of  grasses,  and  the  long  and  naiTOw  band  at 
the  termination  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  of 
certain  plants.  In  Zoology,  the  labium  of  in- 
sects. 

Lig-^ulate.     Strap-shaped. 

Ijig"''illite.  A  mineral  occurring  in  yel- 
low-green ciystals,  resembling  chrysolite. 

Xagus^trum.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Aleacea. 

Ligustrum  l/u/ga-'re.  Privet,  the  leaves  of 
Avhich  are  astringent,  and  have  been  used  for 
ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Liilia^ceaJ.  A  family  of  endogenous 
plants,  including  the  lilies,  hyacinths,  aloes, 
squills,  &c. 

Ldlia^ciiie.  The  bitter,  crystallizable 
principle  of  the  lilac. 

Liim.     Limones.    Lemons. 

Ld^ina  Denta'ria.  ScaVprum  Dentar- 
ium.    A  dental  file.    See  Files,  Dental. 

Lima'tio.  From  lima,  a  file.  Filing. 
See  Filing  Teeth. 

IiliiatU''ra.  From  lima,  a  file.  File 
dust ;  filings  of  a  metal. 

Limatura  Ferri.     Iron  filings. 

Limatura  Stanni.     Tin  filings. 

Ld^max.  From  limus,  slime.  The  slug, 
or  snail. 

Liimlb.     A  member. 

liimbus  Alveola''ris.  The  alveolar 
border. 

Limbus  Lu'teus.  The  yellow  halo  surround- 
ing the  foramen  of  Soemmering,  as  observed 
in  animals  having  the  axis  of  the  eye-balls 
parallel  with  each  other. 

Lime.  Citrus  limetta;  a  fruit  like  a  small 
lemon. 

Lime.  Calx.  The  oxide  of  calcium,  CaO 
quick  lime,  and  calcium  hydrate,  Ca(IIO). 

Lime,  Car'bonate  of.     Creta. 

Lime,  Chlo'ride  of.  A  compound  of  lime 
and  chlorine.  Used  as  a  disinfectant ;  for 
such  purpose  one  pound  may  be  dissolved  in 
six  gallons  of  water.  In  Dental  Practice,  chlo- 
ride of  lime  is  used  in  cancrum  oris  in  the  dry 
form,  and  in  scorbutic  and  other  ulcerations 
of  the  mouth,  and  in  ptyalism,  in  the  form  of  a 
gargle.  It  has  also  been  employed  in  cases  of 
suppurating  dental  pulps  as  a  disinfectant.  Also 
used  as  a  bleaching  preparation  for  teeth  which 
have  lost  their  vitality  and  become  decolor- 
ized.    Chloride  of  lime  is  also  one  of  the  best 
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antidotes  for  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid. 
For  other  dental  uses,  see  Gorgas'  Dental  Med- 
icine. 

Lime  Water.     Calcis,  Liquor ;  which  see. 
Liimestone.     Carbonate  of  lime. 
Liiiiiifor^iliis.    Having  the  appearance  of 
a  file. 

LiiiiHOmeplii'tis.     Marsh  miasm. 
Liinoctou'ia.     From  '/ufjuc,  hunger,  and 
KTopiig,  death.     Abstinence  to  death.     Death  or 
suicide  from  hunger. 
liini^ou.     Lemon. 
liimona^da.     Lemonade. 
IjimO''uia.    The  bitter  principle  of  lemon 
and  orange  seeds. 

Limonia  Malus.     The  lemon. 
Liiiio'iiis  Cortex.     Lemon  peel,  or  the 
rind  of  lemon. 

Limonis  Suc^cus.     Juice  of  lemon. 
Ldiiio^ssis.     From  'Ai,unc,  hunger.     A  mor- 
bid appetite.     Also,  a  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class    Cceliaca,    order   Enterica,   of   Dr.    Good, 
characterized  by  excessive  or  depraved  appetite- 
Limosis  A'' yens.     Insatiable  appetite. 
Limosis  Ex'pers.     Anorexia. 
Limosis  Hellu^onum.     Gluttony. 
Limosis  Pi^ca.     See  Malacia. 
liiinotlierapei'a.     From /l««or,  hunger, 
and  TL^efya-sia^  treatment.     The  cure  of  disease 
by  fasting,  or  abstinence  from  food. 

Lim^picl.  LimpVdus ;  from  AafiirUj  to 
shine.     Clear ;  pure ;  transparent. 

Li''iiius.     From  Aifiog,  hunger.     Hunger. 
Linamen'tlim.       From     Linum,    linen. 
Lint.     A  tent  for  a  wound. 

Liinc'tllS.  From  lingo,  to  lick.  In  Phar- 
irmctj,  applied  to  a  soft  substance  like  honey, 
which  may  be  licked  from  a  spoon. 

Liiii''den  Tree.  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Td.ia. 

Ljilie.  Linea.  That  which  has  length 
without  breadth  or  thickness.  Also  the 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch.  An  elevation  ex- 
tending some  distance  along  the  surface  of  a 
bone,  a  prominent  border. 

Line,  Facial.  The  line  joining  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  forehead  with  the  alve- 
olar process  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Line,  Me^dian,  of  the  Body.  An  imaginary 
line,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
falling  between  the  feet,  dividing  the  body 
vertically  into  two  equal  parts. 

Line,  Thompson's.  A  red  line  of  vascular 
tissue  along  the  margin  of  the  gums,  common 
in  phthisis. 


tiill^ea.  From  linum,  a  thread.  A  line. 
In  Anatomy,  applied  to  parts  which  have  a 
line-like  appearance. 

Linea  Al^ba.  A  tendinous  cord  or  line,  ex- 
tending from  the  ensiform  cartilage  of  the 
sternum  to  the  navel,  and  from  thence  to  the 
symphysis  pubis. 

Linea  As'pera.  The  rough  projection  along- 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  femur. 

Linea  Ilio-Pectine'a.  A  sharp  ridge  on  the 
lateral  edge  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  called 
also  Unea  imiominata. 

Linea  Innom^inata.     See  Linea  Ilio-Pecti- 

jSTEA. 

JAn^ese  Albicantes.  Certain  shining,' 
reddish  and  whitish  lines  on  the  abdomen,  ex-^ 
tending  from  the  groin  andpubes  to  the  navel; 
sometimes  occurring  in  women  during  the' 
first  three  or  four  days  after  delivery. 

Linece  Semiluna^res.  The  lines  on  the  outer 
margins  of  the  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

Linece  Transver^sas  ovTransversales.  The 
lines  that  ci'oss  the  recti  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

liln^eament.  LineamenHwm  ;  from  linea, 
a  line.  A  feature  ;  the  form  or  outline  which 
marks  the  particular  character  of  the  counte- 
nance, and  distinguishes  the  features  of  the 
face  of  one  person  from  another. 

Iiin''ear.  Linea^ris.  A  line.  In  Surgery 
fractui-es  which  exhibit  the  appearanceof  a  line?. 

Linear  Fractures.  Those  in  which  the  frag- 
ments are  scarcely  separated. 

Linea'tus.  Lineate;  streaked;  having 
lines. 

Liine'ola.  Diminutive  of  Unea,  a  line. 
A  small  line. 

Lill^g'Ua.  From  lingo,  to  lick  up.  The 
tongue. 

Lingua-DentaL  Pertaining  to  the  tongue 
and  teeth  ;  as  articulate  sounds  formed  or  ut- 
tered by  them. 

Lili'g'uaL  Llngua'lis.  Pertaining  or  be- 
longing to  the  tongue. 

Lingual  Artery.  A  branch  of  the  external 
carotid  artery. 

Lingual  Glands.  Small  salivary  glands  situ- 
ated underneath  the  tongue,  on  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue 
near  the  circumvallate  papilLe  and  foramen 
caecum,  several  of  their  ducts  opening  into  the 
foramen.  Those  which  open  near  the  circum- 
vallate papillae  secrete,  instead  of  mucus,  a 
watery  fluid.  The  lingual  glands  are  also 
found  on  the  borders  of  the  tongue. 
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Lingual  Nerve.  The  hyoglossus  nerve.  Also, 
a  branch  of  the  mferioi*  maxillary. 

Liing'Ua^lis.  Basio-glossus muscle.  Along, 
small  muscle,  passing  from  the  root  to  the  tip 
of  the  tongue. 

liingaet^ta  Liamino^sa.  A  thin  pro- 
cess of  gray  substance,  extending  from  the  gray 
substance  of  the  cerebellum  upon  the  valve  of 
Vieussens. 

Liin^g-ula.     See  Ligula. 

Lingula  FistulcB.     Epiglottis. 

Lingula  Mandibularis.  The  prominent,  thin 
scale  of  bone  partly  surrounding  the  large 
foramen  of  the  lower  jaws,  and  which  serves 
for  attachment  of  the  spheno-mandibular 
ligament. 

Liin^g'lllate.  Lingula' tus  ;  from  lingua, 
tongue.    Tongue-shaped. 

Li^iii  Fai'Fiia.     Flaxseed  meal. 

Liiii^iment.    See  Linimentum. 

Liniment,  An'odyne.  See  Linimentum 
Opii. 

Liniment  of  IVIercury.  See  Linimentum 
Hydraegyei  Compositum. 

Liniment,  Vol'atile.  See  Linimentum  Am- 
monia. 

Ljiiliinen''tlim.  From  linire,  to  anoint. 
A  liniment ;  an  unctuous  medicine,  to  be  ap- 
plied externally  by  means  of  friction. 

Linimentum  Ammo-'nice.  U.  S.  Liniment  of 
ammonia.     Volatile  liniment. 

Linimentum  Ammonice  Compos' itum.  Ph.  E. 
Compound  liniment  of  ammonia. 

Linimentum  Ammonice  Sesquicarbona'tis.  Ph. 
L.  Liniment  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Linimentum  Calcis.     U.  S.  Liniment  of  lime. 

Linimentum  Cam'pfiorce.  Ph.  U.  S.  and  L. 
Camphor  liniment. 

Linimentum  Campfiorae  Compos'itum.  Ph.  L. 
Compound  camphor  liniment. 

Linimentum  Cantftar'idis.  U.  S.  Liniment  of 
Spanish  flies. 

Linimen'tum  Chlorofor' mi.  Chloroform  lini- 
ment. 

Linimentum  Hydrar'gyri  Compos' itum.  Ph. 
L.  Compound  liniment  of  mercury. 

Linimentum  O'pii.  Ph.  L.  Liniment  of 
opium.     Anodyne  liniment. 

Linimentum  Sapo' nis  Camphora'tum.  Ph.  TJ. 
S.  Camphorated  soap  liniment. 

Linimentum  Simplex.  Ph.  E.  Simple  lini- 
ment. 

Linimentum  Terebin'thincB.  U.  S.  Lini- 
ment of  turpentine. 

Liinnse^an  System.     The  sexual  system 


of  plants,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  foun- 
der, Linnaeus.  Classification  of  plants  by  the 
number  and  position  of  their  stamens  and 
pistils. 

Linseed.^.  Flaxseed ;  the  seeds  of  Linum 
usitatissimum. 

Liut.  Linteum.  Charpie.  A  soft,  fioccu- 
lent  substance,  made  by  scraping  old  linen  cloth 
or  rags.  It  is  used  for  dressing  wounds.  It  is 
now  found  in  the  shops  as  "patent"  lint,  hav- 
ing one  surface  fleecy.  Lint  is  arranged  into 
different  forms  for  special  purposes,  such  as 
the  compress,  pledget,  and  tent,  which  see. 

Lignum.  Linseed.  Also,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Linacece. 

Linum  Usitatis'simum.  Common  flax.  The 
seeds  contain  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  and  by 
infusion  yield  a  large  proportion  of  mucilage, 
used  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent. 

Liip.     See  Labium  ;  also,  Lips. 

Lipa^ra.  Plasters  containing  much  oil 
or  fat. 

liipa^ria.    Obesity. 

Liiparocele^.  From  ImapoQ,  fat,  and 
ktiIt}^  a  tumor.  A  fatty  tumor,  especially  in 
the  scrotum. 

Liipar^odes.     Full  of  fat;  obese. 

Liiparotricli^ia.  Too  great  oiliness  of 
the  hair. 

Lip^arous.     Obese.     Fat. 

Lipas^llia.     A  fattening  medicine. 

liipo^ma.  From  Amo^,  fat.  An  en- 
cysted fatty  tumor. 

L/ipoids.     The  non-saponifiable  fats. 

Ljipospliyx^ia.  Absence,  or  cessation, 
of  the  pulse. 

Liipoth^yiny.  Lipothym'ia  ;  from  aeittu, 
to  fail,  and  d^vfioQ,  soul.     Syncope.     - 

LiippitudC''.  Lippitudo.  From  Kppus, 
blear-eyed.  Bleared  eyes.  A  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  tarsal  edges  of  the  eyelids  and  a 
discharge  of  puriform  matter. 

Liips.  Labia.  The  fleshy  folds  surround- 
ing the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  which  consists  of 
the  two  muscular  veils  which  circumscribe  the 
anterior  opening  distinguished  into  upper  and 
lower  lips.  In  Surgery,  the  edges  of  an  incised 
wound. 

Lips,  Characteristics  of.  "The  lips,"  says 
Delabarre,  "  present  marked  differences  in  dif- 
ferent constitutions.  They  are  thick,  red,  rosy, 
or  pale,  according  to  the  qualities  of  tlie  arter- 
ial blood  that  circulates  through  their  ar- 
teries." 

Firmness  of  the  lips,  and  a  pale  rose  color  of 
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the  mucous  membrane  that  covei-s  them,  are, 
according  to  Laforgue,  indicative  of  pure  blood, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  of  a  good  constitution. 
Kedness  of  the  lips,  deeper  than  that  of  the 
pale  rose,  is  mentioned  by  him  as  one  of  the 
signs  of  sanguino-serous  blood.  Soft  pale  lips 
are  indicative  of  lymphatico-serous  disposi- 
tions. In  these  subjects  the  lips  are  almost 
entirely  without  color.  When  there  is  a  suf- 
ficiency of  blood  the  lips  are  firm,  though  var- 
iable in  color,  according  to  the  predominancy 
of  the  red  or  serous  parts  of  this  fluid. 

Anaemia  is  indicated  by  want  of  color  and 
softness  of  the  lips,  and  general  paleness 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole 
mouth. 

"  The  fluids  contained  in  the  vessels,"  says 
Laforgue,  "  in  the  three  foregoing  forms  of 
anaemia,  yield  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and 
leave  nothing  between  the  fingers  but  the  skin 
and  cellular  tissue." 

In  remarking  upon  the  signs  of  the  diflerent 
qualities  of  the  blood,  the  above-mentioned 
author  asserts  that  the  constitution  of  children, 
about  the  age  of  six  yeare,  cannot,  by  a  univer- 
sal characteristic,  be  distinguished,  but  that  the 
lips,  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of  the  mouth, 
constantly  betoken  the  "  quality  of  the  blood 
and  that  of  the  flesh ;"  and  "  consequently  they 
proclaim  health  or  disease,  or  the  approach  of 
asthenic  and  adynamic  disordei-s,  which  the 
blood  either  causes  or  aggravates. ''  * 

"  The  secretion  of  the  lips,"  says  Professor 
Schill,  "  has  a  similar  diagnostic  and  prognos- 
tic import  to  that  of  the  tongue  and  gums. 
They  become  dry  in  all  fevers  and  in  spas- 
modic paroxysms.  A  mucous  white  coating 
is  a  sign  of  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
intestinal  canal ;  accordingly,  this  coating  is 
found  in  mucous  obstructions,  in  gastric  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  before  the  gouty  paroxysms. 
A  diy  brown  coating  of  the  lips  is  a  sign  of 
colliquation  in  consequence  of  typhus  affec- 
tion ;  it  ■  is  accordingly  observed  in  typhus,  in 
putrid  fever,  in  acute  inflammations  which 
have  become  nervous."  f 

The  appearance  of  the  lips,  however,  does 
not  present  so  great  a  variety  as  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  mouth,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  not  as  subject  to  local  diseases,  but  their 
general  pathognomonic  indications  are,  per- 
haps, quite  as  decided. 

Li^pyl.     The  hypothetical  radical  of  the 

*  Vide  Semeiologie  Buccale  et  Buccamnncie. 
•f  Vide  Patholocjical  Semeiolugy,  p.  135. 


basis  of  the  fats.  Thus,  margarin  is  a  marga- 
rate  of  oxide  of  lipyl,  not  a  margarate  of  glycerine, 
as  formerly  supposed. 

Lipyr^ia.  Leipyr^ia  ;  from  Ielttu,  to  fail, 
and  Try/),  heat.  A  fever  with  great  coldness  of 
the  surface,  particularly  of  the  extremities  and 
heat  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 

Liiquaimi^niia.     Human  fat. 

Liiqiia^tioil.  In  Metallurgy,  the  separa- 
tion of  tin,  lead,  &c.,  by  melting. 

LJquefa^cieilt.  Liquefa^ciens ;  from 
liquidus,  a  liquid,  and  facere,  to  make.  That 
which  has  the  property  of  liquefying  solids,  as 
mercury,  iodine,  &c. 

Liqiiefac'tioil.  Liqua^tio ;  liquefica^tio. 
The  conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid  by  the 
agency  of  heat ;  applied  particularly  to  metals, 
resin,  wax,  and  fatty  substances. 

Liiquevir^.  A  strong,  aromatic  prepara- 
tion of  distilled  spirits. 

Liiq^uid.  Liq^uidum.  A  flowing  sub- 
stance ;  a  feebly  elastic  fluid. 

Liquid  Silex.     See  Silex. 

Liiquidam^bar.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Altingiacece.  Also,  a  resinous  juice 
which  flows  from  the  Liquidambar  styraciflua, 
and  some  other  species  when  wounded.  It  is 
of  a  yellow  color,  and  about  the  consistence  of 
turpentine,  but  hardens  by  age  and  becomes 
brittle.  It  is  sometimes  called  Copaline  bal- 
sam. The  Liquid  styrax  is  obtained  from  this 
plant  by  boiling. 

Liquidam'bar  Styraciflua.  The  tree  which 
affords  the  liquidambar  and  liquid  styrax. 

Liq^'aor.  From  liqueo,  to  become  liquid. 
A  name  given  to  many  compound  fluid  medi- 
cinal preparations. 

Liquor  /kthere'us  Oleo^sus.  Ethereal  oil ; 
heavy  oil  of  wine  ;  sulphate  of  ether  and  ethe- 
rine. 

Liquor  /Ethere'us  Sulphu'ricus.  Sulphuric 
ethereal  liquor.     Unrectified  sulphuric  ether. 

Liquor  A/u^ minis  Compos^ itus.  Ph.  L.  Com- 
pound solution  of  alum.  A  powerful  astrin- 
gent used  on  foul  ulcers,  &c. 

Liquor  Ammo^niae.  Water  of  ammonia. 
Stimulant,  antacid,  and  rubefacient.  Dose, 
gtt.  V  to  XXX,  diluted  with  water  or  milk. 

Liquor  Ammonice  Aceta^fis.  Solution  of 
acetate  of  ammonia.  Sudorific;  externally 
cooling  and  astringent.     Dose,  3  ij  to  3  xij. 

Liquor  Ammonice  Sesquicarbona'tis.  Water 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Liquor  Am'nii.  The  liquor  of  the  Amnios. 
See  Amnios,  Liquoe  of. 
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Liquor  Argent/'  Nitra^tis.  Ph.  L.  Solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Liquor  Arsenica^ lis.  See  Liquor  Potass^ 
Arsenitis.  Fowler's  solution.  Dose,  TTLiv 
to  X. 

Liquor  Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri  lodidi.  Dono- 
van's solution  ;  which  see. 

Liquor  Barii  Clilo'ridi.  U.  S.  Solution  of 
chloride  of  barium.  Solution  of  muriate  of 
baryta.     Dose,  gtt.  v. 

.    Liquor  Cal'cii  Cliloridi.     Solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium.  Solution  of  muriate  of  lime.   Dose, 

m^ito  3ij. 

Liquor  Ca/^cis.  Lime  water.  Take  of  lime 
four  ounces,  of  distilled  water  one  gallon. 
Pour  the  water  on  the  lime  and  stir.  Let  it 
stand  in  a  covered  vessel  three  hours,  boil  the 
lime  and  water,  and  use  the  clear  solution.  It 
is  astringent,  tonic,  and  antacid,  and  is  used  in 
diarrhoea,  diabetes,  heartburn,  &c.,  and  as  a 
lotion  to  foul  ulcere.  Dose,  fgij,  to  Oss  in 
milk. 

Liquor  Cu'pri  Ammo'nio-Suipiia^tis.  Ph.  L. 
Solution  of  Ammoniated  copper. 

Liquor  Ferri  lo^didi.  U.  S.  Solution  of 
iodide  of  iron.     Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron. 

Liquor  Ferri  Persulpha'tis.  Solution  of  Per- 
sulphate of  Iron.     See  Iron,  Persulphate 

OF. 

Liquor  Ferri  Ternitra^tis.  Solution  of  terui- 
trate  of  iron. 

Liquor  Gutta-Perctice.  Solution  of  gutta- 
percha in  chloroform.  It  consists  of  gutta- 
percha §  jss,  and  chloroform  ^  xvij.  An  excel- 
lent application  for  the  temporary  relief  of 
odontalgia. 

Liquor  Hydrargyri  Bicfiio'ridi.  Solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury. 

Liquor  lodini  Composi^tus.     Compound  solu- 
tion of  iodine.     Dose,  TTtij  to  vj. 
•    Liquor  Magnesice  Citratis.     Solution  of  ci- 
trate of  magnesia,  a  cooling  cathartic.     Dose, 
as  a  full  purge,  is  about  i"^  xij. 

Liquor  lltorphicB  Sulphj''tis.  Solution  of  sul- 
phate of  morphia.     Dose,  3J  to  ^ij. 

Liquor  Opii  Sedati^vus,  Battley's  solution. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  opium. 

Liquor  Plumbi  Diaceta^tis.  See  Liquor 
Plumbi  Subacetatis. 

Liquor  Plumbi  Subaceta'tis.  Solution  of 
subacetate  of  lead.  It  is  used  externally  as  a 
cooling  astringent  and  discutient,  when  diluted 
with  distilled  water. 

Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis  Dilutus.  Proper- 
ties same  as  the  last,  but  feebler. 


Liquor  Potai^sce.  Solution  of  potassa.  Made 
by  boiling  potash  in  lime.     Dose,  1T[x  to  3J; 

Liquor  PotasscB  Arseni^tis.  U.  S.  Solution 
of  arsenite  of  potassa.  Arsenical  solution. 
Fowler's  solution  ;  which  see. 

Liquor  Potasses  Ca-bona'tis.  U.  S.  Solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potassa.  Antacid  and  di- 
uretic.    Dose,  gtt.  X  to  3J. 

Liquor  Potassce  Cblorina^toe.  Solution  of 
chloi'ate  of  potassa. 

Liquor  Potassce  Citra'tis.  U.  S.  Solution 
of  citrate  of  potassa.     Neutral  mixture. 

Liquor  Potassce  Effervescens.  Ph.  L.  Ef- 
fervescing solution  of  potassa. 

Liquor  Potassii  lodidi  Composi'tus.  Ph.  L. 
Compound  solution  of  iodiue. 

Liq^uor  San'guinis.  Plasma;  intercellular  fluid. 
Coagulable  lymph  ;  plastic  lymph,  a  clear,  col- 
orless fluid — -one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
blood — the  one  in  which  the  red  globules  are 
suspended  during  life.  On  coagulation  it  sep- 
arates into  two  parts — the  serum  and  fibrin — 
previously  held  in  solution.  The  fibrin,  coag- 
ulating, incloses  within  it  the  red  particles, 
while  the  serum  retains  the  albumen  in  solu- 
tion. 

Liquor  Sodce  Chlorina'tce.  U.  S.  vSolution 
of  chlorinated  soda.  Labarraque's  disinfect- 
ing soda  liquid  ;  which  see. 

Liquor  Sodce  Efferves'cens.  Effervescing 
solution  of  soda. 

Liquor  Tartar!  Emet'ici.     Antimonial  wine. 

Liiq^uorice.  The  root  of  the  Glycyrrhiza 
glabra. 

Liquorice  Sugar.  Glycyrrhizin.  The  sweet 
principle  of  liquorice. 

Liisp^ing".  A  species  of  defective  utter- 
ance commonly  called  speaking  through  the 
teeth. 

Lister' ine.  A  valuable  antiseptic,  disin- 
fectant and  deodorizer.  It  is  composed  of 
benzo-boracic  acid,  thyme,  eucalyptus,  baptisia, 
gaultheria  and  menthoavensis.  Each,  fluid 
drachm  contains  two  grains  of  benzo-boracic 
acid.  For  dental  uses  see  Gorgas'  Dental  Med- 
icine. 

liister^iaii  Method  of  Dressing- 
Wounds.  The  best  is  an  antiseptic  dress- 
ing which  consists  in  the  application  of  gauze 
impregnated  with  a  solution  of  a  double  cya- 
nide of  zinc  and  mercury.  Said  to  be  non- 
volatile, unirritating  and  insoluble  in  water. 

rjist^erisni.  A  general  name  for  the 
antiseptic  and  aseptic  treatment  of  wounds  as 
first  suggested  by  Lister. 
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Liithag'O'g'Ue.  Lithago'gus;  from  Ai\9of, 
a  stone,  and  ayw,  to  bring  away.  Medicines 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  expelling  uri- 
nary calculi. 

liitli'arg-e.     See  Lithargyrum. 

Litharge  Plaster.  Lead  plaster  made  of 
semivitrified  oxide  of  lead,  olive  oil  and  water. 

liitliar-'gyruiil.  From  7L«i9of,  a  stone, 
and  apyvpo^j  silver.  Litharge.  Plmnbi  oxiclum 
semivitreum.  Semivitrified  protoxide  of  lead. 
When  white  it  is  Ciilled  litharge  of  silver,  and 
when  red,  litharge  of  gold. 

Litli''ate.  Urate ;  composed  of  lithic 
acid. 

liitliec^tasy.  From  2.f9nc,  a  stone,  and 
eKTaaic,  dilatation.  An  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  stone  from  the  bladder,  by  dilating 
the  neck  of  the  organ,  after  having  made  an 
incision  in  the  perineum  and  opened  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra. 

L(itli''ia.  Litha.  A  rare  alkaline  sub- 
stance, differing  from  potash  and  soda,  by  the 
difficult  solubility  of  its  carbonate.  It  is  the 
oxide  of  lithium. 

liitli/ise  Cartoo'nas.  Carbonate  of 
Lithia.  A  white  powder  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  with  a  feeble  alkaline  taste.  Used  in 
calculous  diseases. 

liitlii^asis.  From  ?ai?oc,  a  stone.  A  term 
applied  in  Pathology  to  the  formation  of  stone 
in  the  bladder ;  also,  to  a  disease  of  the  eye- 
lids, in  which  their  margins  are  beset  with 
stone-like  concretions. 

Ijitli''ic.  Lith'ieiLS.  Relating  to  lithic  or 
uric  acid,  or  to  stone. 

Lithic  Acid.     Ulric  acid. 

Litli^iuin.  A  white  metal  obtained  from 
lithia  by  means  of  galvanism.  The  principal 
salts  of  lithium  are  the  carbonate  and  eitras, 
and  they  produce  effects  analogous  to  those  of 
potassium  and  sodium.  The  lithium  treat- 
ment is  employed  in  dental  practice  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  the  gouty  diathesis  upon 
the  teeth  and  the  peridental  membrane,  the 
carbonate  of  lithium  being  the  agent  employed. 

LitllOCeilO'sis.  A^Wof,  a  stone,  icemair, 
an  evacuation.  The  removal  of  fragments  of 
a  calculus  in  the  operation  of  lithotrity. 

Liitll^OClast.  An  instrument  used  for  re- 
ducing calculi  in  the  bladder  to  small  frag- 
ments ;  introduced  through  the  urethra. 

Litliodeii'clron.  From  ?u&uc,  a  stone, 
and  SevSpov,  tree.  Coral  has  been  so  termed 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  petrified  branch  of  a 
tree. 


L/itlio^deon.  From  ?ii-&ng,  a  stone,  and 
eiSoc,  likeness.  A  name  given  to  an  amalgam 
with  which  finely  pulverized  pumice,  glass,  or 
some  vitreous  substance  is  incorporated,  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  gold  by  some  dentists 
in  filling  teeth.    See  Amalgam. 

Liitlio'des.  Full  of  calculi,  or  of  the 
nature  of  calculi. 

liitliodia'lia.  A  dissolving  of  stone,  or 
calculus  in  the  bladder. 

Liitliof  ell'ic  Acid.  An  acid  forming  the 
chief  ingredient  in  bezoars. 

liitll'oid.  Lithoides.  Lithous.  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  resembling,  stone  or  calculi. 

L/ithoFabum.  From  A/i!)'of,  a  stone,  and 
^djijiavu,  I  seize.  An  instrument  for  grasping 
and  exti'acting  the  stone  from  the  bladder. 

LiitlloFein.  From  li-Qoc,  stone,  and 
oleum,  oil.  A  substance  like  vaseline,  and  also 
antiseptic  and  antiparasitic.  It  has  no  smell 
or  taste,  and  is  oily. 

liitliOl'og'y.  Lithohg'la.  From  /liiJ'ic, 
a  stone,  and  Aoyoc,  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on 
calculous  concretions. 

Liitliomc'tra.  Bony  or  other  concre- 
tions of  the  uterus. 

Liitliontrip'tic.  Lithontripticus ;  from 
M'&oc,  a  stone,  and  rpifiu,  to  wear  away.  A 
remedy  supposed  to  be  capable  of  dissolving 
urinary  calculi. 

LiitliOiitrip'tor.  An  instrument  for 
breaking  calculi  in  the  bladder  into  small 
pieces,  so  that  they  may  be  washed  away  by 
the  urine.  Variously  formed  instruments  have 
been  invented  for  this  purpose. 

LiitllOSCO^piimi.  Kdhc,  a  stone,  and 
UKOKec),  to  examine.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  size  and  form  of  a  calculus ;  a 
lithoscope. 

Liitlioteretli'riiiKi.     Lithotrite. 

Lltliot'oinist.  One  who  devotes  him- 
self to  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

Liithot'oiiiy.  LithotomHa;  from  A«i?of, 
a  stone,  and  to/j-t^,  to  cut.  Cutting  into  the 
bladder  for  the  extraction  of  stone. 

Liith^otripsy.  Operation  of  rubbing 
down  calculi  in  the  bladder  by  means  of  a 
lithotriptor. 

Liitliotrip^tic.  A  medicine  which  coun- 
teracts the  formation  of  calculi,  or  has  the 
power  of  dissolving  calculous  concretions  by 
acting  on  the  substance  which  serves  as  a  bond 
of  union  to  the  saline  or  acid  particles  com- 
posing the  stone. 

Liitliotrip^tor.   An  instrument  for  break- 
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ing  or  bruising  stone  in  the  bladder.     See 

LiTHOTRITY. 

Lfithotrite''.  An  instrument  for  crashing 
the  calculus  in  the  bladder. 

LitllOt^lTity.  Lithotri'tia;  from  It&a^,  b. 
stone,  and  rptfiu,  to  break.  The  operation  of 
breaking  or  bruising  the  stone  into  small 
pieces,  so  that  it  may  be  discharged  with  the 
urine. 

Litlioxidu^ria.  Tlie  discharge  of  urine 
containing  xanthic  oxide. 

Liitliil^ria.  From  Xc&oc,  a  stone,  and 
ovpov,  urine.  Urine  containing  uric  acid  and 
urates.     The  Lithic,  or  Lithic  Acid  Diathesis. 

liit'inilS.  Turnsole.  A  blue  coloring 
matter  obtained  from  archil,  a  lichen,  the  Roc- 
cella  tindoria,  and  is  emploj^ed  either  in  infu- 
sion or  in  the  form  of  litmus  paper  as  a  test 
for  acids  and  alkalies.  Blue  litmus  paper  is 
unsized  paper  steeped  in  a  solution  of  litmus ; 
red  litmus  paper  is  unsized  paper  steeped  in  a 
solution  of  litmus  and  colored  red  with  acid. 

It  is  useful  for  determining  the  nature  of 
the  oral  fluids,  to  detect  the  presence  of  acids, 
which  turn  it  red.  Blue  litmus  paper  turns 
red  in  contact  with  acid  solutions ;  red  litmus 
paper  turns  blue  in  contact  with  alkaline  so- 
lutions. 

Littig-'S  Method.  A  method  of  re- 
storing the  lost  part  of  the  crown  of  a  natural 
tooth  by  means  of  a  porcelain  cap  made  from 
a  plate  tooth,  the  pins  of  which  are  bent  out- 
ward, and  the  plate  tooth  ground  down  to 
the  proper  size  and  shape,  and  secured  to  the 
crown  of  the  natural  tooth  by  holes  drilled  to 
accommodate  the  pins  of  the  porcelain  cap, 
which  are  secured  by  zinc  phosphate.  Another 
method  is  to  first  cap  the  lost  part  of  the  nat- 
ural crown  with  platinurn,  allowing  the  pins, 
which  are  soldered  with  pure  gold,  to  project 
below  the  cap.  Porcelain  body  of  the  desired 
form  for  the  tip  is  baked  in  a  furnace  on  the 
cap,  the  porcelain  partial  crown  or  tip  being 
secured  to  the  platinum  forming  the  cap,  by 
the  platinum  pins  embodied  in  it  when  it  is 
made. 

lii^'tra.     Ai-pa.     A  pound  weight. 

Li^tre.  A  French  measure  containing 
"2.1135  English  pints. 

Liiv'er.  Hepar.  The  largest  gland  in  the 
body,  weighing  from  three  to  four  pounds, 
and  measuring,  in  its  transverse  diameter,  from 
ten  to  twelve  inches  ;  from  six  to  seven  in  its 
anteroposterior;  and  is  about  three  inches 
thiak  at  the  back  part  of  the  right  lobe.     It  is 


of  a  bi-ownish-red  color,  and  situated  under  the 
diaphragm,  occupying  the  whole  hypochon- 
driac region,  and  part  of  the  epigastric.  It  is 
the  organ  of  the  biliary  secretion. 

Liver,  Gran^u/ated.  A  disease  of  the  liver 
in  which  this  organ  becomes  tuberculated,  and 
assumes  a  rusty  yellow  color,  on  which  account 
it  is  termed  cirrhosis.  The  disease  is  variously 
designated  by  different  authors. 

Uver,  Hob^nail.     Granulated  liver. 

Liver,  Inflammation  of.     Hepatitis. 

Uver,  Nutmeg.     Granulated  liver. 

Liver  of  SuFpfiur.     Sulphuret  of  potassium. 

Liver  Spot.  Chloas'ina  Pityria'sis  versico^lor  ; 
an  affection  of  the  skin  characterized  by  irreg- 
ularly shaped  yellowish-brown  patches. 

Liverwort''.  See  Marchantia  Poly- 
morphia. 

Liverwort,  Iceland.     See  Cetraria  Islan- 

DICA. 

LiiV'id.    Purplish  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

Ijivid''ity.     Darkness  of  color. 

Li^vor.  From  liveo,  to  be  black  and  blue. 
Lividity  ;  suggillation  ;  mark  of  a  blow. 

Ldx.  Ashes.  Wood  ashes.  Also,  ley  or 
lye. 

Liixivia'tion.  Ltxivialio.  The  act  of 
treating  permeable  bodies  with  water  for  the 
purpose  of  dissolving  the  alkaline  salts  which 
they  contain. 

Liixiv^ilim.  Any  solution  containing  soda 
or  potassa  in  excess.     Lye. 

LiOad^Stoiie.  The  native  magnet,  an  ore 
of  iron  of  an  intermediate  state  of  oxidation, 
possessing  the  peculiar  property  of  attraction, 
and  of  turning  towards  the  north  pole  when 
freely  suspended. 

Lioam,  A  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  with 
oxide  of  iron. 

LiOatli^ing'.     Disgust. 

LiO^bate.  LohaHus.  Lobed.  Having 
lobes. 

Lobe.  Lohus.  In  Anatomy,  a  round  pro- 
jecting part  of  an  organ. 

LolvC'lia.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Lobdiacece. 

Lobelia  Cardina' lis.  Cardinal  flower.  Car- 
dinal plant.  The  root  is  said  to  possess  ver- 
mifuge properties. 

Lobelia  Infla^ta.  Indian  tobacco;  emetic 
weed;  bladder-podded  lobelia.  A  plant  pos- 
sessing properties  similar  to  those  of  tobacco, 
acting  in  small  doses  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  in 
large  doses  as  a  dangerous  emetic.  Dose  as  an 
emetic,  gr.  iv  to  xx. 
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]Lol>e''lin.  Lobdine.  A  peculiar  substance 
obtained  from  Lobelia  inflata,  resembling  nar- 
cotine. 

IjOb''uIar.  Lobulus,  or  lobule,  belonging 
to  a  lobule  ;  shaped  like  a  lobe  or  lobule. 

LiOb^ulxiS.  Diminutive  of  lobus,  a  tube. 
A  small  lobe. 

Lobulus  Accesso^rius,  or  Lobulus  Quadratus. 
A  small  lobe  or  under-surface  of  the  liver. 

Lob'ulus  Au^r/'s.  The  lobe  or  lower  part  of 
the  ear. 

Lobulus  Cauda^fus.  A  tail-like  process  of 
the  liver,  stretching  downward  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  great  right  lobe  to  the  Lobulus 
Spigelii. 

Lobulus  Pneumogas'tricus.  A  small  lobe  of 
the  cerebellum  near  the  origin  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves. 

Lobulus  Spige'lii.  The  inferior  or  smallest 
lobe  of  the  liver. 

LiO^bus.  A  lobe.  Any  round,  well-de- 
fined part. 

Lo^cal.  LocaHis.  In  Pathology,  applied 
to  a  disease  affecting  a  part  without  imjalicat- 
iug  the  whole  system  ;  confined  to  a  part. 

LiOCa^les.  Plural  of  localis.  In  Cullen's 
Nosology,  the  fourth  class,  comprising  local 
diseases  or  morbid  affections  that  are  partial. 

Lo^cliia.  From  ?mxevUj  to  bring  forth. 
The  discharge  from  the  uterus  which  takes 
place  and  continues  some  days  after  parturition. 

Liochiorrlioe^a.  Profuse  flow  of  the 
lochia. 

LiOCliopy'ra.  Aoxoc,  confinement,  and 
nvp,  a  fever.     Puerperal  fever. 

Locked  Jaw.  A  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  by  which  its  motion 
is  prevented.     See  Tbismus  and  Tetanus. 

liOCOlllO^tion.  Locomo^tio  ;  from  locus,  a 
place,  and  movere,  to  move.  The  process  by 
which  animals  of  the  higher  classes  move  from 
place  to  place. 

LiOC^ulament.  Loculus,  a  cell.  A  cell 
of  an  ovary. 

Lo^cus  Ni'g"er.  The  dark  matter  in  the 
centre  of  the  peduncle  of  the  brain. 

Locus  Perfora'tus.     See  Pons  Takini. 

Log-an  Crown.  An  artificial  crown  the 
base  of  which  is  deeply  recessed,  leaving  a 
thin  border  to  be  fitted  to  the  natural  i-oot. 
One  end  of  the  dowel  is  baked  into  the  crown 
during  its  manufacture.  The  concavity  of  the 
base  facilitates  the  adjustment  of  the  crown  to 
the  end  of  the  root,  and  gives  the  cement  hold- 
ing the  dowel  or  post,  a  more  reliable  form. 


I^Og^'wood.  Campeachywood.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  Hcematoxylon  Compeehianum.  As- 
tringent.    Dose  of  powder,  gr.  x  to  gr.  xxx. 

LiOi^mia.  Aoifioc,  the  plague.  The  plague, 
or  other  epidemic  disease. 

liOi^mic.  Loim^icus  ;  from  Ioljioq,  a  pesti- 
lence.    Pertaining  to  the  pestilence. 

Loins.     The  lumbar  region  of  the  back. 

Long'an^on.    The  rectum. 

Long'ev^ity.  Longevi'tas.  The  prolon- 
gation of  life  to  an  advanced  age. 

Long^ing".  A  common  phrase  for  the 
craving  or  preternatural  appetites  of  women 
during  uterine  gestation. 

Longis^sinius  Dorsi.  A  long  muscle 
of  the  back. 

Longissimus  Fem^oris.  The  sartorius  mus- 
cle. 

Longissimus  Ma'nus.  The  flexor  tertii  in- 
ternodii  pollicis. 

Longissimus  Oc^uli.  The  obliquus  superior 
oculi. 

Longitudinal.  Longitudinal  Us.  In  Aii- 
atomy,  applied  to  parts  which  have  a  length- 
wise direction. 

Longitudinal  Sinus.  A  triangular  canal  of 
the  dura  mater,  proceeding  from  the  crista 
gain  to  the  tentorium. 

Long-Sighted^ness.  See  Presbyopia. 

Lon'gus  Colli.  A  muscle  situated  on 
the  anterior  face  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

Loose^ness.     Diarrhoea. 

Looseness  of  the  Teeth.  OdontoseV sis ;  odon- 
toseis^mus.  This  results  from  disease  in  the 
gums  and  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  alve- 
olar processes. 

Locjuac^ity.     Garrv/Utas  ;  from  loquor,  to 

speak.     Volubility  ;  sometimes  a  symptom  of 

disease. 

Loque^la.     Articulate  speech. 

Loquela  Abolita.     vSee  Aphonia. 

Lordo^sis.  From  h)pchg,  curved,  bent. 
A  term  applied  in  Pathology  to  curvature  of 
spine  anteriorly. 

Lor'ica.  A  kind  of  lute  with  which  ves- 
sels are  coated  before  they  are  put  in  the  fire. 

Lo^'rus.     Hydrargyrum. 

Lotio.     A  lotion. 

Lotio  Acidi  Pyrolig^nei.  Lotion  of  pyrolig- 
neous  acid. 

Lotio  Alu' minis.     Alum  lotion. 

Lotio  Ammo'nice  Aceta'tis.  Lotion  of  ace- 
tate of  ammonia. 

Lotio  AmmonicB  Hydrochlora'tis.  Lotion  of 
muriate  of  ammonia. 
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Lotio  Ammonice  Muriatis  cum  Aceto.  Lojtion 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  vinegar. 

Lotio  Ammonice  Opia^ta.  Lotion  of  ammonia 
and  opium. 

Lotio  Bora^cis.     Lotion  of  borax. 

Lotio  Calais  Compcs^ita.     Black  wash. 

Lotio  Fla^va.     Yellow  wash. 

Lotio  Gainoe.     Lotion  of  gall-nuts. 

Lotio  Hellebo'ri  AFba.  Lotion  of  veratrum 
album. 

Lotio  Hydrar'gyri  Amygdali^na.  Amygdaline 
lotion  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Lotio  Hydrargyri  Oxymuria^tis.  Lotion  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 

Lotio  Hydrargyri  Oxymuriatis  Compos^ita. 
Compound  lotion  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Lotio  Ni'gra.   Black  wash. 

Lotio  Opii.     Opium  lotion. 

Lotio  Picis.     Compound  lotion  of  tar. 

Lotio  Plumbi  Aceta^tis.  Lotion  of  acetate  of 
lead. 

Lotio  Potas^sii  Suiptiure^ti.  Lotion  of  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium, 

Lotio  Zin'ci  Sulplia^tis.  Lotion  of  sulphate 
of  zinc. 

IjO^tioil.  Lotio ;  from  lavere,  latum,  to 
wash.  A  liquid  preparation  or  wash  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  body  externally.  Any  medicinal 
solution  used  externally. 

LiOt^ium.    Urine. 

LiOilse.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
parasitical  insects,  termed  Pediculus. 

liOW  Crown.  An  artificial  crown  in- 
serted into  the  natural  root  of  a  tooth,  which 
consists  of  a  gold  backed  porcelain  facing,  to 
which  is  attached  a  combined  post  and  cap, 
which  is  called  a  "  step-plug,"  from  its  pecu- 
liar form,  and  which  fits  into  an  enlarged  root- 
canal  of  a  similar  form. 

Low  Spirits.    Hj^pochondriasis. 

Lower,  Tubercle  of.  Tuber^cidum 
Loiveri.  A  muscular  thickening  causing  a  pro- 
jection between  the  two  venae  cavse. 

Loxar^tliros.  From  /lofof,  oblique,  and 
api!^po7^,  ajoint.  Obliquity  or  wrong  position 
of  parts  forming  a  joint. 

liOX^ia.    From  Aofor,  twisted.     Wry  neck. 

LiOXOCye^sia.  An  oblique  position  of 
the  gravid  uterus. 

Loxot''onie.  Aofof,  oblique,  and  re/uvu,  to 
cut.  An  oblique  section  or  cutting ;  a  pecu- 
liar method  of  amputation  ;  loxotomy. 

liOz^eiig'e.     See  Trochiscus. 

LiU^bricate.     To  oil  a  part. 

Lu^cid.     Lu^cidus.     Clear ;    transparent ; 


quiet;  shining;  bright.  In  Medicine,  inter- 
vals of  reason  in  mental  affections. 

Lilicumoria^iius.  Continuing  for  sev- 
eral days. 

LiU^es.  From  '/■-vu,  to  dissolve.  Pestilence. 
Poison.     Also,  syphilis. 

Lues  GuVturis  Epidem^ica.  Cynanche  ma- 
ligna. 

Lues  Neuro'des.    A  typhus  fever. 

Lues  Vene^rea.     Syphilis. 

LiUg-ol's  Solution.  A  preparation  of 
iodine  5,  iodide  of  potassium  10,  and  water 
85  parts.  Dose  TTLj  to  x  diluted,  employed  as 
a  caustic,  rubefacient,  and  stimulant. 

Lunilja^g'O.  From  limibi,  the  loins. 
Rheumatism  affecting  the  muscles  about  the 
loins. 

Lnni^toar.  Lumba^lis.  Belonging  or  re- 
lating to  the  loins. 

Lumbar  Abscess.  Psoas  abscess ;  a  collecr 
tion  of  pus  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
loins  in  the  course  of  the  psoas  muscle. 

Lumbar  Arteries.  Four  or  five  arteries  on 
each  side  which  curve  around  the  lumbar 
vertebrse  beneath  the  psoas  muscle,  giving  of! 
the  spinal,  anterior,  posterior,  and  external 
muscular  branches. 

Lumbar  Nerves.  Five  pairs  of  nerves  which 
issue  from  the  vertebral  column,  by  the  spinal 
foramina  of  the  loins. 

Lumbar  Plexus.  A  plexus,  situated  between 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
brae and  the  quadratus  lumborum  behind,  and 
the  psoas  magnus  muscle  before,  and  formed  by 
the  anterior  branches  of  the  first  four  lumbar 
nerves. 

Lumbar  Region.    The  loins. 

Luniba^ris  Exter^niis.  The  quadra- 
tus lumborum  muscle. 

Lumbaris  Internus.  The  psoas  magnus  mus- 
cle. 

liVun^bi.    The  loins ;  the  lumbar  region. 

LiUnibo-Sa^cral.  Belonging  to  the  lum- 
bar and  sacral  regions. 

Liumbrica^les  Magnus.  The  small 
flexor  muscles  of  the  fingers. 

Lumbricales  Pedis.  Four  muscles  of  the 
foot  similar  to  those  of  the  hand. 

tilinibrical^is .  From  lumbricus,  the  earth- 
worm. A  name  given  to  certain  muscles,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  earth-worm. 

Llini^bricus.  The  common  earth-worm. 
Also,  the  long,  round  worm  found  in  the  intes- 
tines of  man  and  other  animals. 

Liii^na.    The  moon.    Also,  silver. 
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Luna  Cor^nea.    Chloride  of  silver. 

Luna  Fixa'ta.     Oxide  of  zinc. 

IjU''nar  Caus^tic.  Nitrate  of  silver ; 
whicli  see. 

LiUiia're  Os.  One  of  the  bones  of  the 
carpus. 

LiUna^ria.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Crucijera. 

Lunaria  Redivi'va.  Bulbonach ;  satin 
flower ;  a  plant  formerly  valued  as  a  diuretic. 

Ijll^liate.  From  luna,  the  moon.  Cres- 
centiform ;  half  moon-like. 

Lill^liatic.  Lunaticus ;  from  luna,  the 
moon.  Moon-struck.  Applied  to  diseases 
which  are  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the 
changes  of  the  moon.  Generally,  however,  re- 
stricted to  mental  alienation. 

Lung-.  Pidmo.  The  right  lung  is  divided 
into  three  lobes,  and  the  left  into  two.  The 
lungs,  in  man  and  many  other  animals,  are  the 
organs  of  respiration. 

LiU^mila  Scap^vilse.  The  notch  of  the 
scapula. 

Lunula  Un^guium.  The  white  semilunar 
space  at  the  base  of  the  nails. 

IjU''l>ia.  Encysted  tumors,  with  contents 
of  a  pultaceous  consist  enc  e. 

Lll^pulin.  LupuUne.  The  yellow  aro- 
matic matter  of  hops.  Lupulin  is  the  powder 
obtained  by  rubbing  up  and  sifting  the  stro- 
biles. Dose,  gr.  vj  to  xij  in  tincture  or  infu- 
sion.    It  is  narcotic,  anodyne,  and  diuretic. 

L/ii^pullis.     The  hop-plant. 

LiU^l>US.  Lup^ia.  From  lupus  wolf.  Noli  me 
tangere;  a  malignant  disease  of  the  face,  con- 
sisting of  ragged  tubercular  excrescences,  and 
spreading  ulcerations,  particularly  about  the 
lips  and  nose. 

Lupus  Cancro^sus.     Cancer. 

Lupus  Vo^rax.     See  Herpes  Exedens. 

Lupoid.     Having  the  name  of  Lupus. 

Lii^rid.  Luri^dus.  Ghastly.  Also,  a 
pale-yellowish  purple  color. 

LiU^SUS  Nat'urae.     A  freak  of  nature ;  a 
deformed  or  unnatual  production. 
Lute.     See  Ltjtum. 
Lu^texis.     Yellow. 

Lu'tlUll.  In  Chemistry,  a  composition  for 
covering  chemical  vessels  and  for  closing  their 
joinings.  Lutes  are  divided  into  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  temperatm'e  to  which  they  are 
to  be  exposed.  Fire-lutes  are  various  plastic 
substances  becoming  hard  when  heated,  used 
to  close  the  joints  of  apparatus  designed  to  re- 
sist high  furnace  heats. 


Lux.     Light. 

Luxa'tio.     Luxation. 

Luxa^tion.  Luxatio ;  from  luxare,  to 
put  out  of  place.  Displacement  of  the  articu- 
lar extremity  of  a  bone  from  its  proper  place 
or  cavity.     Dislocation. 

Luxation  of  Teeth.  The  displacement  of 
one  or  more  teeth  from  their  sockets.  Tliis 
may  be  partial  or  complete,  simple  or  compli- 
cated. When  partial,  the  tooth  is  only  slightly 
raised  in  its  socket,  and  the  connection  between 
the  two  not  entirely  destroyed.  When  com- 
plete, the  tooth  has  entirely  left  the  socket. 
The  luxation  may  be  said  to  be  simple,  when 
the  alveolus  sustains  no  other  injury  than  that 
which  is  inflicted  by  the  mere  evulsion  of  the 
organ ;  and  complicated,  when  the  gum  is 
bruised  and  lacerated,  or  the.  alveolus  frac- 
tured. 

The  cause  of  the  luxation  of  a  tooth  is  gen- 
erally external  violence,  as  that  of  a  blow  or  a 
fall,  though  it  sometimes  results  from  careless 
or  awkward  attempts  at  extraction,  in  not 
using  the  precautions  necessary  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  operation.  See  Extraction  of 
Teeth.  Partial  luxation  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced from  improper  methods  of  procedure  in 
the  treatment  of  irregularity  of  the  teeth, 
sometimes  by  the  action  of  an  antagonizing 
tooth,  and  occasionally  by  the  filling  up  of  the 
socket  with  a  deposition  of  bony  matter. 

When  the  luxation  is  only  partial  and  pro- 
duced by  external  violence,  as  a  blow  or  fall, 
or  by  the  extraction  of  an  adjoining  tooth,  the 
partially  displaced  organ  should  be  at  once 
forced  back  into  its  socket,  and  if  violent  in- 
flammation supervene,  two  or  three  leeches 
may  be  applied  to  the  gum,  and  the  mouth 
gargled  s^eral  times  a  day  with  some  cooling 
and  astringent  lotion.  The  patient,  in  the 
meantime,  should  be  restricted  to  a  light  and 
soft  diet. 

Although,  under  certain  circumstances,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  replace  a  tooth  after  it  has 
been  forced  entirely  from  the  socket,  it  seldom 
happens  that  a  sufficiently  perfect  connection 
is  re-established  to  prevent  a  tooth  thus  re- 
placed from  exercising  a  morbid  influence  upon 
the  parts  which  immediately  surround  it.  But 
when  the  replacement  of  a  luxated  tooth  is  de- 
termined on,  it  should  be  done  immediately. 
The  coagulated  blood,  however,  should  be  first 
removed  from  the  socket,  and  if  the  tooth  has 
become  cold,  or  there  be  any  dirt  adhering  to 
it,  it  should  be  washed  in  warm  water  (some 
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prefer  cold  water),  and  then  immediately  re- 
placed, and  confined  to  the  adjoining  teeth 
with  a  ligature  of  silk.  If  a  imion  takes  place, 
it  is  by  an  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  and 
the  formation  of  an  imperfectly  organized 
membranous  investment  for  the  root,  an  oper- 
ation of  the  economy  to  shield  the  surround- 
ing living  parts  from  the  noxious  effects  which 
the  root  would  otherwise  exert.  But,  even  in 
the  most  favorable  cases,  teeth  thus  replaced 
are  apt  to  become  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and 
occasionally  to  give  rise  to  more  or  less  tume- 
faction or  turgidity  of  the  surrounding  guns. 
When  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  alveo- 
lus, the  replacement  of  a  luxated  tooth  should 
never  be  attempted.    See  Replantation. 

L(ycan''clie.  Lycarichis;  from  AvKog^  a 
wolf,  and  ayxu,  to  strangle.     Hydrophobia. 

Lycoi^cles.     A  species  of  cynanche. 

IjycopO''diun(i.  Spores  of  L.  davatum. 
Common  club  moss.  The  powder  is  employed 
to  prevent  adhesion  in  sand  moulding  of 
dies. 

Lycorex^ia.     Morbid  appetite. 

Liye  or  Liey,  A  solution  of  alkaline  salts, 
imbibed  from  the  ashes  of  wood. 

Liyg-'mus.     Singultus.     Hiccough. 

Liy^ma.     Lochia ;  also,  filth  or  sordes. 

Lyniph.  Lympha.  The  colorless  or  yel- 
lowish fluid  which  circulates  in  the  lymphatics. 
It  is  tinged  with  red  when  blood  corpuscles 
happen  to  be  mixed  with  it.  It  is  sometimes 
transparent ;  at  other  times  slightly  turbid ; 
has  a  spermatic  odor,  a  faintly  saline  taste,  and 
usually  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  coagulates 
soon  after  its  discharge,  forming  a  colorless 
trembling,  gelatinous  clot. 

Lymph,  Coag^ulable.  Fibrin.  Liquor  san- 
guinis. • 

Lymph  Globules.    The  globules  of  the  lymph. 

Lymph,  Plas''tic.  Fibrinous  lymph.  The 
lymph  forming  embryonic  tissue. 

Lympha^clen.  From  lympha,  and  aSriv, 
a  gland.     A  lymphatic  gland. 

Iiyinpliadeni''tis.  From  lympha,  lymph, 
and  adenitis,  inflammation  of  a  gland.  In- 
flammation of  a  lymphatic  gland. 

Ijyniphan''g-ia.  From  lympha,  and 
ayysLov,  a  vessel.     Lymphatic  vessels. 

Liyniphailg'on''cus.  Lymphon'eus  ;  from 
lymph,  ayyeiov,  a  vessel,  and  oyKog,  a  tumor. 
Swelling  of  the  lymphatics. 

Lyinphafic.  Plural  Lymphatics.  Lym- 
phati'cus  ;  from  lympha,  lymph.  The  capillary 
tubes   throughout   the    body   taking   up    the 


lymph,  and  forming  the  principal  part  of  the 
absorbent  system.     Of  the  nature  of  l;/mph. 

Lymphatic  Gland.  A  gland  into  which  lym- 
phatics enter,  and  from  which  they  go  out,  as 
the  mesenteric,  lumbar,  &c. 

Lymphatic  Veins.  The  absorbents.  See 
Lymphatic  Vessels. 

Lymphatic  Vessels.  Vena;  lymphaticce.  Ductos 
serosi.  These  are  very  numerous,  and  arise  at 
the  surface  of  membranes,  and  in  the  tissue  of 
organs,  and  carry  into  the  veins  the  lymph 
from  those  parts.  They  are  found  in  almost 
every  part,  and  are  of  two  orders,  superficial 
and  deep-seated. 

Lympliiza^tion.  The  effusion  of  coagul- 
able lymph. 

L(yinphoche''zia.  From  lympha,  lymph, 
and  x^^^j  to  go  to  stool.     Serous  diari-hoea. 

Liymph^oid.  From  lympha,  and  euh^, 
form.  Possessing  the  character  or  appearance 
of  lymph. 

LympllO^sis.     The  elaboration  of  lymph. 

LyinpIlot^Oiny.  From  lympha,  lymph, 
and  re/nvu,  to  cut.  The  dissection  of  the  lym- 
phatics. 

Liypeina^iiia.     Melancholy. 

Ly^ra.  From  ^vpa,  a  lyre.  Psalteri^um 
corpus  psalloi^des.  The  transverse  lines  upon 
the  posterior  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
fornix,  between  the  diverging  corpora  fira- 
briata,  are  so  called,  from  their  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  strings  of  a  harp. 

Lyrate.    Lyre-shaped. 

liys^ol.  A  new  antiseptic  brought  into 
notice  by  Dr.  Gerlach.  It  is  obtained  by 
boiling  coal  tar,  alkali  fat,  resinous  acid  and 
resin,  and  contains  no  phenol,  but  pi-incipally 
cresol.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and,  it  is 
claimed,  is  superior  to  carbolic  acid  and  creolin 
as  a  bacteriacide.  For  the  treatment  of  wounds 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  is  employed.  For  in- 
ternal washing  J  per  cent,  solutions  are  recom- 
mended. 

Lys^sa  Cani^na.     Hydrophobia. 

Lyssodec'tus.  From  7,vaaa,  canine  mad- 
ness, and  Saiivu,  to  bite.  One  laboring  under 
hydrophobia. 

Lyt^ta.  The  former  name  of  a  genus  of 
vesicating  insects,  the  Cantharis  ;  which  see. 

Lytta  Vesicato'ria.    Cantharis.    Spanish  flies. 

Lytta  Vitta'ta.  Cantharis  Vittata.  Potato 
fly,  of  which  there  are  several  species  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  employed  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  Cantharis,  being  equally  powerful 
in  the  vesicating  action. 
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M.  In  Medical  Prescriptions,  this  letter 
signifies  manipuius,  a  handful.  Also,  misce^ 
mix.  Also  an  abbreviation  for  Myopia  and 
Minim. 

Ma.     Abbreviation  for  milliampliere. 

Mac.  An  abbreviation  for  Macera.  Mac- 
erate. 

Macapat^li.     Sarsaparilla. 

Mace.  The  arillns  or  covering  which  en- 
velops the  nutmeg.  It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic 
odor,  and  a  warm,  moderately  pungent  taste. 
It  is  of  an  oleaginous  nature  and  yellowish 
color. 

Macera 'tion.  MaceraHio;  from  inocero, 
to  soften  by  water.  The  infusion,  either  with 
or  without  heat,  of  a  solid  substance  in  a 
liquid,  with  a  view  of  extracting  its  virtues ; 
softening  in  water. 

Macies.  Atrophy;  emaciation,  lean- 
ness. 

Mack  Crown.  An  artificial  crown 
united  to  the  root  of  a  natural  tooth  by  two 
gold  screws  firmly  inserted  into  the  dentine  of 
the  root  on  either  side  of  the  pulp-canal,  or 
into  the  pulp-canal  with  zinc  filling  material, 
fusible  metal  or  amalgam,  the  hole  in  the  ar- 
tificial crown  being  oblong,  the  long  diameter 
antero-posteriorly. 

Mac'le.  A  variety  of  chiastolite,  oc- 
curring in  prismatic  crystals,  composed 
principally  of  silica,  alumina  and  oxide  of 
iron. 

Maclu^rite.  A  mineral,  so  called  from 
Dr.  Maclure,  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  silicate 
of  magnesia,  with  traces  of  potash,  oxide  of 
iron  and  fluorine. 

Macrobio^sis.     Longevity. 

Macrobiot^ic.  From  /laKpoc,  great,  long, 
and  /?iof,  life.     Long-lived. 

Macrocepli^alus.  Macrocephalia.  From 
fiaKpor,  great,  and  KE(pa7.ri,  head.  Large-headed. 
Excessive  development  of  the  head. 

Macroco'lia.  Great  length  of  limb, 
especially  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Mac^rocosm.  The  world  or  cosmos  in 
contradistinction  to  man,  or  little  universe. 

Mac^roclont.  Large-toothed.  "  Used  to 
denote  the  comparative  size  of  the  teeth  of  differ- 
ent races.  When  the  dental  length  multiplied 
by  100,  divided  by  the  basinasal  length,  ex- 
ceeds 44,  the  skull  is  considered  macrodont ;  if 


under  42,  a  microdont ;  if  intermediate,  a  me- 
sodont."  (Gould.) 

Macrogiossia.  A  large  prolapsed  tongue. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  tongue. 

Macroni^elus.  From  ftanpog,  great,  and 
fieXoc,  a  member.  Excessive  development  of 
any  organ  or  member. 

MacroilO^sise.     Chronic  diseases. 

Macropho^nus.  From  /unKpoc,  great, 
and  (I)ovt;,  voice.  A  term  applied  in  Physiology 
to  one  who  has  a  strong  voice. 

Macropliysocepb^alus.  From  fj-anpoc, 
great,  (l>vca,  ail*,  and  Ke(palTi,  the  head.  Em- 
physematous enlargement  of  the  head  of  the 
foetus,  and,  as  a  consequence,  obstructed  de- 
livery. 

Macropnoe^a.  From  fiaKpog,  long,  and 
■^veu,  I  breathe.  A  long  or  deep  inspiration. 
Long-breathed. 

Macrop^nus.    One  who  breathes  slowly. 

Macropo^dia.  From  fiaKpoKovc,  long- 
footed.  A  genus  of  organic'  deviations,  char- 
acterized by  unusual  development  of  the 
feet. 

Macroprosop^ia.  From  /mKpog,  great, 
and  npoauTTov,  the  face.  Extraordinary  devel- 
opment of  the  face.     Large-faced. 

Macrosce^'lia.  From  /rnKpog,  long,  and 
(7/ce^of,  the  legs.     Long-legged. 

Macroscop^ic.  Anything  large  enough 
to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  without  the  aid 
of  a  microscope. 

Mac^rosia.  Ma/cpoc,  long  or  great.  In- 
crease of  bulk,  length ;  elongation. 

Macro'sis.  From  fiaapoQ,  great.  Increase 
of  volume. 

Macroso''niatous.  From  /^aKpog,  and 
au/ia,  a  body.     Having  a  large  body. 

Maci'OSto'ma.  From  fioKpog,  and  aTo/ia, 
mouth.  Congenital  fissure  of  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  making  a  large  opening ;  the  result  of 
defective  development. 

Macrotrache^lia.  From  /uuKpoc,  long, 
great,  and  Tpaxr/Mg,  the  neck.  Long-necked ; 
large-necked. 

Mac'ula.  A  spot.  A  permanent  discol- 
oration of  some  portion  of  the  skin,  as  in  the 
case  of  ncevus,  ephelis,  &c. 

Macula  Germinati'  va.    See  Nucleus  Ger- 


MINATIVUS. 

Macula  Mafricis. 


Nasvus  maternus. 
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Mac^ulee.  Cutaneous  diseases,  compre- 
hending ephelw,  ncevnf^,  opilus  and  moles. 

Maculce  Mater^ncB.  Mother's  spots,  nasvi 
materni. 

Mac^lilate.     Mamlaftus.     Spotted. 

Madaro^sis.  From  fiadspo^,  bald.  Loss 
of  liair,  especially  of  the  eye-lashes. 

Mad^dei%  The  root  of  the  Bubia  tincto- 
rum  ;  used  as  a  red  dye. 

Madef  ac^tioii.  Madefado,  to  make  wet. 
The  act  of  wetting. 

Madiste'rioil.  Madite'rium ;  trichoW- 
bium;  volceVla.  An  instrument  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  hairs.     Tweezers. 

Mad''iiess.     Insanity. 

Madness,  Canine.     Hydrophobia. 

Mad''or.     Moisture. 

Magen^ta.  A  beautiful  crimson  dye 
from  aniline. 

Mag'endie's  Solution.  Contains  gr. 
xvj  of  sulph.  of  morphine  to  each  fl.  ,^ .  Dose, 
TTL  X  to  XV. 

Mag'^g'Ot  Pim^ple.     Acne  punctata. 

Magiste^rium  Piiimbi.  Carbonate 
of  lead. 

Mag^llia.  Majfia,  any  kneaded  mass. 
Dregs ;  sediment.     Pulpy  mass. 

Mag'^iies.     A  magnet. 

Magnes  Arsenica'' /is.  A  corrosive  prepara- 
tion of  equal  parts  of  sulphur,  white  arsenic 
and  common  antimony,  mixed  by  fusion. 

Mague'sia.  Macjne' smm  ;  from  magnes, 
the  magnet,  because  it  was  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  attracting  some  principle  from 
the  air.  The  name  of  one  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  having  a  metallic  basis;  an  oxide  of 
magnesium.  Magnesia,  from  its  antacid  qual- 
ity, forms  an  excellent  basis  for  a  dentifrice. 

Magnesia,  Calcina'ta.  Calcined  magnesia. 
Oxide  of  magnesium.  It  is  antacid  and  lax- 
ative when  it  meets  with  acid  in  the  stomach. 
Dose,  gr.  X  to  g  j,  in  water  or  milk. 

Magnesia,  Henry's.  A  preparation  of  cal- 
cined magnesia. 

Magnesia,  Solution  of;  Citrate  of.  See 
LiQiTOE.  Magnesia  Citratis. 

Magnesia  Usta.  Magnesia  calciuata.  Cal- 
cined magnesia. 

Magnesia  l/itrio/a^ta.    Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Magnesia  Wafer.     Fluid  magnesia. 

Mag'ue^siee  Ace'tas.  Acetate  of  mag- 
nesia. Prepared  by  saturating  the  carbonate 
with  acetic  acid.  It  is  of  syrupy  consistence. 
Dose,  about  four  ounces.  It  acts  like  citrate 
of  magnesia. 


Magnesiae  Car'bonas.  Magnesm  subcarbonas. 
Magnesia  alba.  Carbonate  of  magnesia.  Pre- 
pared from  sulphate  of  magnesia  by  subcar- 
bonate  of  potassa.  It  is  inodorous,  insipid, 
light,  white  ;  efTervesciug  with  acids  and  in- 
soluble in  water.  It  is  antacid,  and,  by  com- 
bining with  acid  in  the  stomach,  becomes  ca 
thartic.     Dose,  3  ss  to  3  ij,  in  water  or  milk. 

Magnesiae  Ci'tras.  Citrate  of  magnesia.  A 
saline  preparation,  formed  by  saturating  a 
solution  of  citric  acid  with  either  magnesia  or 
its  carbonates.  It  is  a  cooling  cathartic,  and 
operates  mildly.  Dose  from  one  ounce  to 
twelve  ounces. 

Magnesice  SuFpfias.  Sid^ phas  magnes  ice  pur  ifi- 
cata.  Magne'sia  vitriola'ta.  Saleatharticwm 
amarum.  Sulphate  of  magnesia.  Epsom  suits; 
a  well-known  saline  purge.  A  mild  and  safe 
cathartic.  It  is  also  refrigerent  and  diuretic. 
Medium  dose,  an  ounce,  but  generally  given  in 
divided  doses  frequently  repeated. 

Mag^nesite.  A  silicate  of  magnesia 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  oc- 
cui'ring  in  amorphous,  or  in  tuberous  and 
spongiform  masses ;  also  a  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

Magne'siuiii.  Symbol  Mg.  Atomic 
weight  24.3.  An  alkaline  metal  which  con- 
stitutes the  base  of  magnesia. 

Magnesium,  Cfihride  of.  Magnesii  chlori- 
dura. 

Magnesium,  Oxide  of.     Magnesia. 

Mag^net.  Maj'v;??,  from  Magnesia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  whence  it  was  obtained.  The 
loadstone ;  an  amorphous  ore  or  magnetic 
oxide  ore  of  iron,  having  the  property  of  at- 
tracting iron,  and  some  of  its  ores,  and  01 
pointing  by  one  of  its  extremities  to  the  north 
pole. 

Magnet,  Electro.  A  piece  of  soft  iron  tem- 
porarily magnetized  by  induction  into  a  helix. 

Magliet''ic.  Magnet^icus.  Belonging  or 
relating  to  the  magnet. 

Magnetic  Fluid.  The  imponderable  fluid  to 
whicli  the  magnet  owes  its  virtues. 

Magnetic  Needle.  A  magnetized  needle,  or 
small  rod  of  iron  suspended  in  its  centre, 
which  shows  the  resultant  of  the  magnetic 
force  at  the  point  of  observation. 

Magnetic  Plas'ter.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  antimony,  sulphur,  and  arsenic,  melted  to- 
gether in  a  glass  cucurbit. 

Magnetic  Pyrites.  Native  black  sulphuret  of 
iron.  J- 

Magnetic  Telegraph.    The  electro-magnetic 
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telegraph ;  an  apparatus  which,  by  means  of 
iron  wires  conducting  the  electric  fluid,  conveys 
intelligence  with  the  velocity  of  lightning  to 
any  given  point.        * 

Mag"'lietisill.  The  property  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  of  masses  of  similar  ele- 
ments manifested  especially  by  iron  and  certain 
of  its  ores,  and  by  nickel,  cobalt  and  other 
elements  in  a  less  degree — the  static  charge 
which  such  bodies  are  capable  of  assuming 
either  under  the  influence  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent or  by  contact.  That  department  of  sci- 
ence which  investigates  the  properties  of  the 
magnet. 

Magnetism,  Animal.  Mesmerism.  Hypno- 
tism. The  pretended  science  which  claims 
that,  by  means  of  an  electro-nervous  influence 
one  person  can  be  made  to  control  all  the 
actions  and  sensations  of  another.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  no  evidence  of  the  exis% 
ence  of  such  a  fluid  exists. 

Mag-netiza^tion.     Mesmerization. 

Mag'netized.     Mesmerized. 

Mag-neto-Electric  Macliine.  A  ma- 
chine for  producing  electro-magnetism ;  which 
see.  Some  of  these  machines  are  used  with 
acid,  others  without  acid ;  the  latter  are  al- 
ways ready  for  use,  it  being  simply  necessary 
to  turn  a  crank  to  put  them  in  action. 

Magneto-Induction.  The  production  of  an 
induced  current  by  the  insertion  of  a  magnet 
into  a  coil  of  wire. 

Mag-lietom^eter.  From  magnet,  and 
fxnTpor',  a  measure.  A  series  of  magnets  sus- 
pended so  as  to  record  variations  in  direction 
and  intensity  of  magnetic  force. 

Mag-net  Opera^tiou.  The  removal  of 
foreign  bodies  of  steel  by  a  magnet. 

Magnifi'er,  Dental.  Employed  in  ex- 
amining teeth,  and  sometimes  adjusted  to  the 
finger  of  the  operator. 

Mag-ni^tis.     Magnet. 

Magnum  Os.  The  thii-d  bone  of  the 
lower  row  of  the  carpus,  counting  from  the 
thumb. 

Maid^enlieacl.  Maidenhood;  virginity; 
hymen. 

Maize.     Indian  corn.     Zea  mays. 

Ma^jor.     Greater. 

Majora^na.     Sweet  marjoram.     See  Or- 

GANUM   MaJORANA. 

Mai.  A  French  term  for  malady  or  dis- 
ease ;  bad ;  ill. 

Mai  de  Den.     Odontalgia. 

Ma^la.     The  cheek ;  also  the  cheek-bone. 


Mal^acllite.  From  ^aAa/cof,  soft.  Green 
carbonate  of  copper. 

Mala^eia.  From  /ja/MKoc,  soft,  effemi- 
nacy. A  morbid  softening  of  tissue.  Also  a 
longing  for  some  particular  aliment,  with  dis- 
gust for  common  articles  of  diet,  as  is  the  case 
with  persons  affected  with  chronic  gastritis, 
and  in  chlorotic  and  pregnant  females.  A 
depraved  appetite. 

Mala'colite.  A  variety  of  augite,  of  a 
dark-green  color. 

Malaco^nia.  From  fmlaiwg,  soft.  Soft- 
ening of  a  tissue  or  organ,  as  in  the  case  of 
MolUtles  ossium,  Mollities  cerebri,  &c. 

Malaco'sis.  From  ua?.niwc,  softening. 
Any  condition  characterized  by  an  abnormal 
softening  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Malacos^teon.  From  //.aAa/coc,  soft,  and 
oaTEov,  a  bone.     Softening  of  bones. 

Malac'tica.     Emollients. 

Mala'dy.     Disease. 

Malag^ma.  From  fia'Aaaau,  to  soften. 
An  emollient  application. 

Malaise.  French.  A  general  feeling  of 
illness  accompanied  by  restlessness  anl  dis- 
comfort. 

Ma^lar.  MaWris  ;  from  mala,  the  cheek. 
Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  cheek. 

Malar  Bones.     The  two  cheek-bones. 

Mala^ria.  Marsh  miasm.  Malaria  is  a 
terra  applied  to  the  germs  of  noxious,  micro- 
scopic organisms,  a  species  of  bacillus,  which 
cause  or  are  related  to  the  forms  of  fever  com- 
mon to  wet  and  marshy  regions.  The  effects 
of  malarial  poison  have  a  deleterious  influence 
upon  the  teeth,  the  characteristics  of  which 
are  coarse,  soft,  roughly-formed  teeth,  with 
spongy  gums. 

Mala^rious.  Eesulting  from  or  connected 
with  malaria. 

Mala 'rum  Ossa.     The  cheek-bones. 

MaFate.  Malas,  atis.  A  combination  of 
malic  acid  with  a  base. 

Malforma'tion.  Malforma^lio.  Wrong 
formation  or  structure  of  a  part  or  organ.  A 
deviation  from  natural  development  or  struc- 
ture. 

Ma^lic  Acid.  Acidum  maVicum.  The 
acid  of  apples,  pears,  &c. 

Malig^nant.  Malig^nus.  Applied  to 
diseases  of  an  aggravated  or  dangerous  char- 
acter, as  pestilential  fevers,  cancers,  &c. 

Maliiig'erer.     One  who  feigns  disease. 

Majlis.  Maliaa'mus.  A  cutaneous  afiec- 
tion  produced  by  parasitical  insects. 
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Mails  Pedic'uli.     Lousiness. 

Malleabillity.  MalleabUVtas  ;  from  mal- 
leus, a  hammei".  Susceptibility  of  extension 
under  the  blows  of  a  hammer,  a  property 
possessed  by  several  of  the  metals,  and  by  gold 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  of  the  others. 
This  property  is  peculiar  to  some  metals,  as 
gold,  silver,  lead,  &c.,  under  all  temperatures. 
Gold  may  be  drawn  into  wire  of  only  the 
4000th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  it 
may  be  reduced,  by  passing  it  through  rollers, 
to  the  8000th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Mallea^tio.  Malleation.  From  malleus, 
a  mallet.  A  variety  of  chorea  in  which  one 
or  both  hands  are  made,  by  a  convulsive  action, 
to  strike  the  knee. 

Mallei  Ante'rior.  The  laxator  tym- 
pani  muscle  of  the  ear. 

Ma/lei  Inter^nus.  The  tensor  tympani  muscle. 

Malleolar.  Malleolar r'ls.  Pertaining  to 
the  ankles.  Applied  to  two  branches  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery. 

Malleolar  Arteries.  Two  arteries  of  the  ankle 
derived  from  the  anterior  tibial. 

Malle^olus.  Diminutive  of  malleus,  a 
mallet.  The  two  projections  formed  by  the 
tibia  and  fibula  at  the  ankle ;  the  internal  is 
called  the  malleolus  internus,  and  the  external, 
malleolus  externus. 

MaFlet  Aiitomat^ic.  An  instrument 
operated  by  the  action  of  a  spiral  spring  or  a 
steel  spring,  and  used  for  condensing  gold  in 
filling  teeth.    See  Automatic  Mallet. 

MaFlet,  Buckingham's  and  Bonwill's dental 
mallets  designed  to  be  attached  to  and  operated 
by  the  dental  engine.    See  Automatic  Plug- 

GER. 

Mallet,  Den'tal.  A  hand  instrument  made 
of  lead,  tin,  steel,  wood  or  metal  compound 
and  used  for  condensing  gold  in  filling  teeth. 

Mallet,  Electro-Magnetic.  A  dental  instrument 
for  condensing  gold  in  filling  teeth,  and  oper- 
ated by  electro-magnetism  as  a  motive  power. 

Mallet,  Hyde's  Pneumatic.  A  dental  mallet 
with  an  air-pump  attached,  which  is  operated 
by  the  foot  revolving  fly  and  drive  wheels. 

Mallet  Plug'gers.  Instruments  with  points 
more  or  less  deeply  sei-rated  for  introducing 
and  condensing  gold  in  filling  teeth,  upon 
which  blows  are  struck  with  a  small  hand 
mallet.  Difierent  forms  are  manufactured, 
known  by  the  names  of  the  inventors. 

Mallet,  Pneumat'ic.  A  dental  mallet  having 
air  as  a  motor,  and  devised  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Jackson.    See  P]S[EUMatic  Mallet. 


Malleus.  A  hammer  or  mallet.  The 
outermost  of  the  four  bones  of  the  ear  is  so 
named  from  its  shape. 

Mallow,  Marsh.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Althccn. 

Mallow,  Vervain.     Malva  Alcea. 

Malpiglii,  Acini  of.  A  number  of 
small,  dark  spots  scattered  through  the  plexus 
formed  by  the  blood-vessels  and  uriniferous 
tubes  in  the  kidney. 

Malpig-^liian  Bodies.  Cor^jpora  Mal- 
pig^hi.  Small  bodies  or  corpuscles  found  in 
the  kidney ;  also  certain  white  corpuscles  found 
in  the  spleen. 

Malpighian  Ves'sels.  A  term  applied  in 
Entomology  to  the  biliary  pouches  or  cffica  of 
some  insects,  described  by  Malpighi,  which 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  liver. 

Malt.  Barley,  or  other  grain,  made  to 
germinate  by  steeping  it  in  water,  and  after- 
wards drying  in  a  kiln,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing beer. 

MaPtlia.  From  /nalarru,  to  soften.  Min- 
eral pitch,  or  tallow. 

Malt''ine.  Preparations  and  foods  for  in- 
valids of  malted  wheat  or  barley :  sometimes 
combined  with  cod-liver  oil  and  other  nutri- 
tive agents. 

Malt^ing".     The  act  of  making  malt. 

Malt^ose.  Sugar  obtained  by  the  action 
of  diastase  on  the  fecula  of  barley.  By  some 
it  is  considered  to  be  identical  with  dextrine. 

Ma^luiil.     Disease.     Also,  an  apple. 

Malum  Canum.  Malum  coto^neum.  The 
quince. 

Malum  Cit'reum.'  The  citron. 

Malum  MedHcum.     The  lemon. 

Malum  Mor^tuum.  A  cutaneous  affection  in 
which  the  affected  parts  appear  to  be  struck 
with  death. 

Malum  Pilare.     See  Trichosis. 

Mains.     Pirus  malus.     The  apple. 

Malus  Indica.  Biliumbi  biting-bing  of  Bon- 
tius.  A  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  the  root  of 
which  yields  a  cooling  juice,  which  is  drank  in 
fevei-s,  and  the  leaves,  boiled  with  rice,  are 
used  as  a  cataplasm.  The  ripe  fruit  is  eaten, 
and  the  unripe  made  into  a  pickle  for  the 
table. 

MaFva.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Malvacece-. 

Malm  Sylves'tris.  The  common  mallow. 
High  mallow.  The  leaves  and  flowere  are 
sometimes  used  in  fomentations,  cataplasms, 
and  enemas. 
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Maiiielle^.    See  Mamma. 
.  Mam^elon.     See  Nipple. 

Maiu^nia.  The  glandular  organ  peculiar 
to  mammiferous  animals,  imperfectly  devel- 
oped in  the  male,  and  destined,  in  the  female 
for  the  secretion  of  milk  ;  the  female  breast. 

Mamma^lia.  From  mamma,  the  breast. 
A  class  of  animals  comprising  all  those  which 
suckle  their  young. 

Mainm.al''ogy.  From  mamma,  and  Ao}'Of , 
a  discourse.  A  treatise  on  the  organization, 
habits,  properties,  and  classification  of  Mam- 


Main''niary.  Mamma^riiis;  irom  mamma, 
the  breast.     Relating  to  the  breast. 

Mammary  Abscess,    Abscess  of  the  breast. 

Mammary  Ar'teries.  They  are  three  in 
number,  one  internal,  and  two  external.  The 
internal  is  a  branch  of  the  subclavian,  and 
gives  ofF  the  mediastinal,  thymol,  and  pericardial 
arteries.  The  external  are  given  off  by  the 
axillary  artery. 

Mam'mary  Gland.  The  organ  which  secretes 
the  milk. 

Mammary  Sarc(/ma.  A  tumor  of  the  texture 
and  color  of  the  mammary  gland,  occurring  in 
various  parts  of  the  body. 

Mammary  Veins.  These  veins  follow  the 
course  of  the  mammary  arteries. 

Mailliiuf^era.     Mammalia, 

Main^'niiforiu.  Like  a  nipple;  mastoid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

MamniiFla.     The  nipple. 

Mam-'millary.  MammiUa'ris.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  nipple  or  breast.  Also,  resembling 
a  nipple,  a  term  used  in  many  of  the  sciences. 

Mammillary  Em^inences.  Corpora  albiean'tia. 
Two  white  bodies,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  behind 
the  tuber  cinereiim,  and  between  the  crura  cerebri. 

Mam-'millated.  Mam'miform.  Mas- 
toid ;  resembling  a  nipple. 

Man'dible.  Mandiyida.  From  mando, 
to  chew.  A  jaw.  In  Zoology,  the  lower  jaw 
of  mammals,  both  jaws  of  birds,  and  in  insects 
the  upper  or  anterior  pair  of  jaws. 

Mandib^uluni.  Mandibula.  From  ma?i- 
dero,  to  chew.     The  inferior  maxillary  bone, 

Mandra^g-ora.     The  mandrake. 

Man^drake.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Atropa, 
formerly  used  as  a  narcotic. 

Man^drel.  A  revolving  shank  for  con- 
fining in  a  lathe  a  substance  to  be  turned  ;  used 
in  Mechanical  Dentistry  for  rotating  grinding- 
wheels  and  polishing-brushes,  and  in  Operative 
Dentistry,  in  connection  with  the  dental  engine, 
24 


for  revolving  disks,  corundum,  and  wood 
points,  &c. 

Man^ducate.     To  chew  ;  to  eat. 

Mailduca^tion.  Mandaca'tio.  Mastica- 
tion. 

Man^ganate.  A  combination  of  man- 
ganic acid  and  a  base. 

Man'g-anese.  A  grayish-white,  hard, 
brittle  metal,  of  a  granular  texture. 

Manganese,  Black  Oxide  of.  Manganese,  oxide 
of.  Manganese,  binozide  of.  Manganese,  perox- 
ide of.  This  oxide  is  much  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  teeth,  for  giving  a  purplish 
hue  to  the  enamel.  It  is  never,  however,  used 
by  itself  for  this  purpose,  but  in  combination 
with  some  other  oxides. 

Manganese,  Sulphate  of.  A  very  soluble, 
rose-colored  salt. 

Mang-aiic'sic  Acid.  Mangan'ie  acid. 
An  acid  existing  in  the  chameleon  mineral, 
termed  manganate  of  potash. 

Mang-ane-'sii  Surphas.  Sulphate  of 
manganese.  This  substance  is  in  the  form,  of 
colorless,  or  pale  rose-colored  crystals.  It  acts 
as  a  cholagogue  purgative,  and,  also,  as  an  al- 
terative. 

Mang-a'nium.    See  Manganese. 

Mang-anuin.  Symbol  Mn.  Atomic 
weight,  64.  A  silver  white  metal  with  the 
properties  of  iron.  Used  in  medicine  in  the 
form  of  oxides,  sulphates  and  iodide.  In 
small  doses,  a  tonic. 

Man'g'anous.     An  oxide  of  manganese. 

Ma^llia.  From  7iaLvofiai,  to  rage.  Eaving 
madness. 

Mania-a-Potu.     Delirium  tremens. 

Maxillae.     One  aflfected  with  mania.    , 

Man^'lcure.  From  manus,  the  hand,  and 
017'a,  care.  The  processes  of  beautifying  the 
hand.  Also  one  who  professionally  attends  to 
the  care  of  the  hands  and  nails. 

Mail''ikin.  A  model  of  plaster  or  papier 
mache,  etc.,  showing  the  anatomy  of  the  body  or 
of  an  organ. 

Maiiipilla''tion.  From  manus,  a  hand. 
The  art  of  using  or  handling  instruments.  In 
Chemistry,  the  preparation  of  substances  for  ex- 
periment, and  in  Pharmacy,  the  preparation  of 
medicines. 

Manipula'tor.     One  who  manipulates. 

Manipulator,  Amalgam.  A  dental  instrument 
for  introducing  amalgam  fillings. 

Manip'ulus.     A  handful. 

]>Ian''iia.  A  saccharine  matter  which 
exudes  from  many  plants,  especially  the  Frax- 
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mm  nrnus.    It  is  used  as  a  laxative.     Dose  3J 
to  3ij. 

Manna  Metallo'rum.     Calomel. 

Mail^nite.  Manna-sugar;  the  sweet  prin- 
ciple of  manna  on  which  its  laxative  virtues 
depend. 

Manu^brium.  From  manus,  a  hand. 
The  handle  of  anything,  or  the  hilt. 

Manubrium  Magnus.     The  radius. 

Manubrium  Ster^ni.  The  uppermost  part  of 
the  sternum. 

Manuln^vium.     A  hand-bath. 

Man^us.     The  hand. 

Manustiipra^tio.   See  Masturbatiotst. 

Magpie  Su^g-ar.     Sugar  made  from  the 
juice  of  the  Acer  saccharinum. 
.  Maran^ta.   A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Marantacem. 

Maranta  Arundina'cea.     Arrow-root. 

Marasniop'yra.  Marasmus,  a  wasting 
away.    Hectic  fever. 

Maras'nius.  From  /japatvu,  to  grow 
lean.     Atrophy.     Emaciation. 

Mar^ble.  The  several  varieties  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  which  have  a  granular  crystal- 
line texture. 

Marcasi^'ta.     Marcasite.     Pyrites. 

Marcasita  Alba.     Bismuth. 

Marcasita  Plum^bea.    Antimony. 

Marces^ceilt.  Marces'cens.  Withering ; 
decaying.  Applied  in  Botany  to  flowers  which 
wither  some  time  before  they  fall  off. 

Marcet's  Blow -Pipe.  A  spirit-lamp 
fed  by  a  jet  of  oxygen. 

Mar^COr.     Emaciation.     Atrophy. 

MarcO''res.  Such  diseases  as  are  char- 
acterized by  general  emaciation. 

Marg'ar^ic  Acid.  From  napyapiTTj,  a 
pearl.  An  acid  obtained  from  margarine,  in 
the  form  of  pearly  scales. 

Mar^g'arine.  MargaWln.  A  peculiar 
pearl-like  substance  found  pure  in  the  solid 
part  of  human  fat  or  olive  oil.  An  artificial 
substitute  for  butter. 

Margai'i^ta.  Pearl.  Also,  a  tumor  of 
the  eye  resembling  pearl. 

Mar^garite.  A  mineral  of  a  grayish- 
white  color,  found  in  Tyrol. 

Marg'arit^ic  Acid.  One  of  the  fatty  acids 
which  result  from  the  saponification  of  castor-oil. 

-  Mai"'g"aroiie.  A  peculiar  fatty  sub- 
stance crystallizing  in  pearly  scales,  obtained 
by  distilling  margaric  acid  with  quick-lime. 

'Mar^garyl.  Consisting  of  stearin  and 
margarin. 


Mar^ig'Old.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Calen- 
dula, bearing  a  yellow  flower. 

Marine  Acid.  Muriatic,  or  hydrochlo- 
ric acid. 

Marine  Salt,  Common  salt.  Chloride  of 
sodium. 

Mar^joram.  Sweet  marjoram.  Ori- 
ganum. 

Mark^iiig-  Ink.     See  Indelible  Ink. 

Marl.  An  earth  or  clay  containing  more 
or  less  potash  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Mar^malade.  A  confection  of  quinces, 
or  other  fruit,  and  sugar,  reduced  to  a  pulta- 
ceous  consistence. 

Marma^ryg'a.  From  iiapij.ai.pu,  to  shine. 
Flashings  or  coruscations  before  the  eye. 

Mar^nior.     Marble. 

Mar^'row.  The  fatty  substance  contained 
in  the  medullary  cavities  in  the  long  cylindri- 
cal bones. 

Marrow,  Spinal.     The  medulla  spinalis. 

Mari'iibiuni  Vulgare,  Common  hore- 
hound ;  white  horehound.  It  is  tonic,  slightly 
stimulant,  and  in  large  doses  laxative. 

Mars.  3Iartis.  The  alchemical  name  of 
iron. 

Mars  Solu^bilis.     Ferrum  tartarizatum. 

Marsh's  Test  Apparatus.  An  instru- 
ment for  detecting  the  presence  of  arsenious 
acid  in  solution,  consisting  of  a  curved  tube  in 
which  the  suspected  fluid  is  inclosed  with 
pieces  of  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
hydrogen  thus  produced  combines  with  any 
arsenic  present,  forming  gaseous  areeuiuretted 
hydrogen,  which,  on  being  permitted  to  escape 
by  a  small  jet,  is  easily  ignited,  and  if  a  plate 
or  tube  be  held  over  the  flame,  a  mirror  of 
metallic  arsenic  will  be  seen. 

Marshall  Hall's  Method.    See  Ee- 

SUSCITATION. 

Marshall's  Cerate.  A  cerate  composed 
of  palm  oil,  calomel,  acetate  of  lead,  and 
citrine  ointment. 

Marsu''pial.  Marsupialis ;  from  marsupi- 
wn,  a  purse.  The  obturator  internus  muscle. 
Also,  the  abdominal  pouch  of  the  opossum, 
kangaroo,  &c.,  into  which  their  young  are  re- 
ceived and  nourished  for  some  time  after  they 
are  born. 

Marsu^plum.  Mapavpoc,  a  little  sack, 
A  pouch ;  the  lai'ge  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum.    Also,  the  scrotum. 

Mar^'tial.  Martia^lu,;  from  mars,  iron. 
An  old  designation  for  several  preparations 
of  iron. 
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Martial  ^tbiops.     Protoxide  of  iron. 

Martial  Salts.     Salts  of  iron. 

Mar^tis  Lilmatu'ra.    Iron  filings. 

Mas.     Male. 

Mas'chale.     The  axilla. 

Mas''culiiie.  -Mas,  a  male.  Male,  or  be- 
longing to  the  male  sex  ;  resembling  a  man. 

Mas.     From  massa,  a  mass.     A  mass. 

Mass  Blue.     See  Hydrargyrum. 

Mas''sa.  From  /maau,  to  mix.  A  mass. 
Generally  applied  to  the  compound  from 
which  pills  are  to  be  formed. 

Massa  de  Hydrar'gyro.     See  Blue  Mass. 

Massage.  From  uaaau,  to  knead.  A  method 
of  effecting  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
body  by  rubbing,  kneading,  &c. 

Masse^sis.     Mastication. 

Masse^ter.  From  /uiaaan/mr^  to  chew.  A 
muscle  of  the  lower  jaw,  situated  at  the  side 
and  back  part  of  the  face,  in  front  of  the  mea- 
tus externus.  It  arises  by  two  portions,  the 
one  anterior  and  tendinous  from  the  supe- 
rior maxilla,  where  it  joins  the  malar  bone  ; 
the  other,  from  the  inferior  edge  of  the  malar 
bone  and  the  zygomatic  arch  as  far  back  as  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  is  inserted,  tendinous  and 
fleshy,  into  the  external  side  of  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw,  and  its  angles,  as  far  up  as  the  coro- 
noid  process.  The  use  of  this  muscle,  when 
both  portions  act  together,  is  to  close  the  jaws ; 
if  the  antei-ior  acts  alone,  the  jaw  is  brought 
forward  ;  if  the  posterior,  it  is  drawn  backward. 

Masseter^ic.  Relating  or  belonging  to 
the  masseter  muscle. 

Massi^cot.     The  yellow  oxide  of  lead. 

Mas''tatleil.  Ajacr-of,  the  breast,  and 
nf5/;i',  a  glaud.  The  mammary  gland,  or  female 
breast. 

Mastadeni^tis.  Mastaden.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  mammary  gland. 

MastaFg'ia.  Maanic,  and  a?.ync,  pain. 
Pain  of  the  mammary  gland,  or  breast. 

Mastaiix^e.  MaariK,  and  av^J?,  increase. 
Swollen  or  enlarged  female  breast. 

Masthelco'sis.  MnanK  and  eAKuanc 
ulceration.     Ulceration  of  mamma. 

Mas'tic.  Mastich.  A  resinous  substance, 
stimulant  and  tonic.  Dissolved  in  alcohol  or 
oil  of  turpentine,  it  is  used  as  a  varnish.  It 
has  been  used  as  a  temporary  filling  material 
in  decayed  teeth. 

Mastica'tion.  MasticaHio  ;  from  masiico, 
to  chew.  The  act  of  chewing  food,  or  the  pro- 
cess by  which  it  is  comminuted,  and  mixed 
with  saliva,  preparatory  to  being  introduced 


into  the  stomach.  The  organs  of  mastication 
are  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary,  and 
the  palate  bones,  the  teeth,  and  the  temporal, 
masseter,  and  the  external  and  internal  ptery- 
goid muscles.  To  these  might  also  be  added 
the  lips,  the  various  movements  of  which  de- 
pend upon  the  single  and  combined  action  of 
their  muscles  which  extend  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  face. 

The  upper  jaw,  being  rendered  immovable 
by  its  connection  with  the  bones  of  the  head, 
is  aptly  compared  by  Richerand  to  an  anvil, 
on  which  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  act  of  mastica- 
tion, "  strikes  as  a  movable  hammer,"  but  the 
motions  of  the  latter,  and  the  pressure  which  it 
exerts,  in  these  efforts,  upon  the  former,  would 
have  the  effect,  continues  this  learned  physi- 
ologist, to  displace  the  different  bones  of  the 
face,  were  they  merely  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
or  only  held  together  by  sutures,  if  not  so  sup- 
ported as  "  to  transmit  to  the  skull  the  double 
etibrt  which  presses  on  it  from  below  upward, 
and  pushes  out  laterally."  Hence  we  find  the 
fabric  of  the  face  supported  in  an  upward  di- 
rection, by  the  ascending  apophyses  of  the 
superior  maxilla,  the  orbitar  processes  of  the 
malar  and  the  vertical  processes  of  the  palate 
bones ;  and  laterally,  by  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cesses of  the  temporal,  which  articulates  with 
the  malar  bones. 

Two  distinct  actions  are  concerned  in  masti- 
cation. The  first  consists  in  separating  a  por- 
tion of  food  by  means  of  the  incisors^  and  the 
second,  its  manducation  by  the  molars.  The 
lower  jaw  being  depressed,  the  food  is  placed 
between  the  lower  and  upper  incisors,  when, 
by  the  action  of  the  elevator  muscles,  their 
edges  are  brought  together ;  the  condyles  and 
interarticular  cartilages  retaining  the  position 
on  the  articular  eminences  which  they  were 
made  to  assume  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
jaw,  the  gi'inding  surfaces  of  the  molare  do  not 
meet.  But  as  soon  as  the  incisors  come  to- 
gether, the  lower  jaw  is  drawn  slighJy  back- 
ward by  the  contraction  of  the  temporal  and 
masseter  muscles.  By  this  movement  the 
lower  incisors  pass  backward  and  slightly  up- 
ward, separating  the  food  by  an  action  which 
has  been  compared  to  the  cutting  of  a  pair  of 
shears.  The  lower  jaw  is  now  depressed  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  the  separated  poition  of  food 
between  the  superior  and  inferior  molars,  which 
is  conveyed  there  by  the  action  of  the  tongue, 
lips,  and  cheeks.  It  is  then  successively  ele- 
vated and  depressed,  while  at  the  same  time,  a 
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degree  of  lateral  motion  is  given  to  it  by  the 
alternate  action  of  the  external  and  internal 
pteiygoid  muscles.  By  this  complicated  move- 
ment of  elevation  and  partial  rotation,  the 
process  of  mastication  is  effected. 

The  amount  of  lateral  and  rotary  motion, 
however,  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  relation- 
ship which  the  teeth  sustain  to  each  other 
when  the  mouth  is  closed.  It  is  much  greater 
when  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  strike 
plumb  upon  the  lower,  than  when  the  former 
shut  over  the  latter.  The  process  of  mastica- 
tion, however,  is  very  much  aided  by  the  adap- 
tation of  the  tubercles  of  the  molars  of  one 
jaw  to  the  depressions  of  those  of  the  other, 
into  which  they  constantly  glide  as  the  teeth 
come  together. 

The  food  during  the  process  of  mastication, 
is  penetrated  by  the  saliva,  which  facilitates 
the  reduction  of  it  into  a  pultaceous  mass. 
Reduced  to  this  state,  it  is  ready  for  deglutition. 

Mastication  is  justly  regarded  as  the  first 
step  in  the  process  of  digestion,  and  viewed  in 
this  light,  it  assumes  an  importance  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  animal  economy  which  would  not 
otherwise  attach  to  it.  Upon  the  complete  dis- 
integration of  alimentary  substances,  healthy 
digestion  greatly  depends  ;  and  it  is,  doubtless, 
owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which  this  is  effected,  that  many  of  the 
numerous  cases  of  dyspepsia,  continually  oc- 
curring, are  measurably  attributable. 

Mas^tlcatory.  The  instruments  and 
process  of  mastication.  Also,  a  substance  in- 
tended to  be  chewed  for  the  purpose  of  excit- 
ing salivary  secretion. 

Mas^ticlie.  Mastic.  A  concrete  resinous 
exudation  from  the  Plstacia  kntiscus.  See 
Mastic. 

Masticli  Herb.  Common  herb  mastich ; 
the  popular  name  of  Thymus  madichinve. 

Mastich  Tree.  The  popular  name  of  Pis- 
.  tacia  lentiseus. 

Mas'ticin,  or  Mas^ticiiie.  A  peculiar 
principle  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on 
mastich. 

MaS''ticviS.  Mastic.  Belonging  to  the 
mammae. 

Masti^tis.  From  /laarog,  the  breast,  and 
itis,  signifying  inflammation.  Inflammation 
of  the  breast. 

Mas'tix.     Mastich. 

Mastocarcino^nia.  From  /uaarog,  the 
breast,  and  naoKivcj/uaj  cancer.  Cancer  of  the 
breast. 


Mastoicleoceilte^sis.  From  Mastoid, 
and  KevTT/o/g,  a  puncture.  Perforation  of  the 
mastoid  process. 

Mastod.es.     Having  large  breasts. 

Mastodyii^ia.  From  fzaoTng,  the  breast, 
and  f)rfw7,  pain.  Pain  in  the  breast,  generally 
of  a  neuralgic  character. 

Mastodynia  Apostemato^sa.  Inflammation 
and  abscess  of  the  breast. 

Mas^'toid.  Mastoidevs;  from /^acrroc,  breast, 
and  eidng,  resemblance.  Nipple-shaped.  Also, 
processes  of  bone  shaped  like  a  nipple,  and  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle. 

Mastoid  Aperture.  The  opening  between 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  mastoid 
cells. 

Mastoid  Ar^tery.  Arteria  mastoidea.  A  pos- 
terior branch  of  the  external  carotid. 

Mastoid  Can^cer.  A  firm  carcinomatous 
growth,  resembling  the  boiled  udder  of  the 
cow. 

Mastoid  Cells.  Mastoid  sinuses.  Cells  in  the 
mastoid  process,  which  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum.    They  increase  the  intensity  of  sound. 

Mastoid  Fora^men.  A  hole  by  the  side  of 
the  mastoid  process. 

Mastoid  Fos^sa.  A  depression  at  the  inner 
surface  of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.     It  forms  part  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

Mastoid  ov  Digas' trie  Groove.  A  groove  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  mastoid  process,  which 
affords  attachment  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  muscle.  . 

Mastoid,  Mam^miform,  or  Mam^ miliary  Proc'- 
ess."  A  large,  round  protuberance  at  the  in- 
ferior and  posterior  part  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Mastoid  Muscle  Poste^rior.     Spleuius. 

Mastoid  e^us.  The  sterno  cleido  mas- 
toideus  muscle. 

Mastoideus  LateraHis.     The  complex  minor. 

Maston^CUS.     A  tumor  of  the  breast. 

Mastorrliag'^ia.  From  iiacror,  and 
p^yvvut,  to  break  forth.  An  unusual  flow  of 
milk. 

Mas^tOS.     From  iinaroc,  breast.    Mamma. 

Mastotlie'ca.  From  naa-oc,  the  breast, 
and  tf///c//,  pouch  or  purse.  A  term  applied  in 
Zoology,  by  Illiger,  to  the  abdominal  pouch  in 
the  Marsupial  Mammifera. 

Masturba^tion.  Excitation  of  the  gen- 
ital organs  with  the  hand. 

Mat.  Small  portions  of  gold  or  tin  foil 
cut  from  the  tape  form  into  diflerent  sizes  for 
filling  teeth. 
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Ma'ter,  A  mother ;  applied  in  Anatomy 
to  two  membranes  of  the  brain. 

Mater  Aceti.  Mother  of  vinegar ;  a  mould 
plant  developed  in  vinegar. 

Mater  Metallo'rum.     Quicksilver. 

Mater  Perta'rum.     Mother  of  pearl. 

Mate'ria.     Matter. 

Materia  Medica.  That  branch  of  medical 
science  which  embraces  the  knowledge  of 
medicines,  their  action  on  the  animal  economy, 
and  mode  of  administration.  Also,  a  col- 
lective term,  comprising  all  medicines,  or  all 
substances,  natural  or  artificial,  which  are 
used  in  medical  practice  as  remedies  in  disease. 

Mati^CO.  A  Peruvian  plant,  the  Piper, 
angustifolium.  A  valuable  styptic,  aromatic 
stimulant,  and  tonic.  As  a  styptic  the  powdered 
leaves  are  used. 

Mat'rass.  Matra'dura.  A  retort;  a 
glass  vessel  with  a  long  neck,  used  in  chemis- 
try and  pharmacy. 

Matres  Cer^ebri.  The  meninges  of  the 
brain. 

Matrica^ria.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Compositce.     Dose,  5 ss  to  ,^ j. 

Matricaria  Chamomi/^/a.  Wild  corn.  Ger- 
man Chamomile.  The  flower  possesses  mild 
tonic  properties. 

Matricaria  Partfie^nium.  Feverfew.  Mother's- 
wort.  The  flowers  are  stomachic,  tonic,  and 
emmenagogue. 

Matric^ulate.  From  matricula,  a  roll  or 
register,  diminutive  of  matrix.  To  receive 
admission  and  to  enroll  among  the  membei's  of 
a  College  or  University.  Also,  one  thus  ad- 
mitted. 

Ma'trix.  Plural  matrices.  Madrid.  A 
mould ;  the  cavity  in  which  anything  is  formed. 
In  Anatomy,  the  uterus ;  applied  by  also 
French  writers  to  the  sac  of  a  tooth.  In  Min- 
eralogy, the  earthy  matter  which  accompanies 
ore.  In  Dentistry,  a  piece  of  steel  or  other 
metal  of  suitable  form,  used  in  filling  proximal 
cavities.  It  is  placed  between  the  tooth  to  be 
filled  and  the  adjoining  one,  and  held  in  posi- 
tion by  wooden  wedges,  thus  forming  a  tem- 
porary wall  against  which  the  filling  of  gold 
may  be  consolidated.  See  Matrix,  Dental. 
In  Dental  Mechanism,  a  mould  of  sand  or  other 
substance  in  which  dies  for  swaging  are  cast. 

Matrix,  Dental.  A  small  instrument,  devised 
by  Dr.  Lewis  Jack,  to  facilitate  the  filling  of 
a  cavity  where  the  lateral  wall  is  wanting. 
They  are  formed  of  slightly  wedge-shaped 
pieces  of  steel,  hollowed  out  at  their_  thicker 


edge,  the  depression  terminating  at  the  thinner 
edge.  The  plain  part  of  the  face  is  file-cut, 
and  at  each  end  a  square  cut  is  made,  to  ac- 
commodate the  points  of  the  pliers  used  for 
adjusting  the  matrix.  A  number  of  paii-s  ar6 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  dif- 
ferent cases. 

Mat^ter.  In  popular  language,  every 
substance  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
a  body,  or  which  has  sensible  properties.  In 
Physiology,  all  substances  evacuated  from  the 
intestinal  canal  and  eliminated  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  In  Pathology,  pus  and  other 
morbid  evacuations. 

Matlira'tioii.  MaturaHio.  Progress  to 
maturity  of  an  abscess. 

Matu'rative.  Matu'rans.  Eemedies 
which  promote  the  suppuration  of  an  inflam- 
matory tumor. 

Matur^ity.  Perfect  development.  Eipe- 
ness. 

Maw.  In  common  language,  the  stomach 
of  brutes. 

MaxiFla.  From  /laaaau,  to  chew.  The 
jaw,  either  upper  or  lower. 

Maxilla,  Infe^rior.     The  lower  jaw. 

Maxilla,  Supe'rior.     The  upper  jaw. 

MaxiPlare  Inferius  Os.  Maxilla  in- 
ferior, Mandibula.  The  lower  jaw  is  the 
largest  bone  of  the  face,  and,  though  but  one 
bone  in  the  adult,  it  consists  of  two  symmet- 
rical pieces  in  the  foetus. 

It  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  has  a 
semicircular  form,  and  extends  back  to  the 
base  of  the  skull. 

It  is  divided  into  the  body  and  extremities. 

The  body  is  the  middle  and  horizontal  por- 
tion ;  this  is  divided  along  its  centre  by  a  ridge 
called  the  symphisis,  which  is  the  place  of  sep- 
aration in  the  infant  state  ;  the  middle  portion 
projects  at  its  inferior  part  into  an  eminence 
called  the  mental  process  or  chin,  on  each  side 
of  which  is  a  depression  for  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  lip,  and  externally  to  these  depressions 
are  two  foramina,  called  anterior  mental,  for 
transmitting  an  artery  and  nerve  of  the  same 
name. 

The  horizontal  portion  or  sides  extend  back- 
ward and  outward,  and  on  the  other  surface 
have  an  oblique  line  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  middle  part 
behind  the  chin,  along  the  line  of  the  symphi- 
sis, there  is  a  chain  of  eminences  called  genial 
processes,  to  the  superior  of  which  the  frienum 
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lingnfe  is  attached,  to  the  middle  the  genio- 
hyoglossi,  and  to  the  inferior  the  genio-hyoid 
muscles ;  on  each  side  of  these  eminences  are 
depressions  for  the  suBlingual  glands,  and  on 
each  side  of  these  depressions  there  runs  an 
oblique  ridge  upward  and  outward,  to  the 
interior  part  of  which  is  attached  the  mylo- 
hyoid muscle,  and  to  the  posterior  part,  the 
superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  ;  this  lat- 
ter muscle  is  consequently  involved,  more  or 
less,  in  the  extraction  of  the  last  molar  teeth 
'  Below  this  line  there  is  a  groove  for  the  mylo- 
hyoid nerve. 

The  upper  edge  of  the  body  is  surmounted 
by  the  alveolar  process  and  cavities  correspond- 
ing in  number  and  size  to  the  roots  of  the 
teeth. 

The  lower  edge,  called  the  base,  is  rounded, 
obtuse  and  receives  the  superficial  fascia  and 
platysma  muscle. 

The  extremities  of  the  body  have  two  large 
processes  rising  up  at  an  obtuse  angle,  named 
the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw.  These  processes 
are  flat  and  broad  on  their  surfaces ;  the  outer 
is  covered  with  the  masseter  muscle,  the  inner 
has  a  deep  groove  which  leads  to  a  large  hole, 
the  posterior  dental  or  maxillary  foramen,  for 
transmitting  the  inferior  dental  nerves  and 
vessels  to  the  dental  canal  running  along  the 
roots  of  the  teeth.  This  foramen  is  protected 
by  a  spine,  to  which  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment is  attached. 

The  ramus  has  a  projection  at  its  lower  part, 
which  is  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw ;  its  upper 
ridge  is  curved,  having  a  process  at  each  end  ; 
the  anterior  one  is  the  eoronoid  process  ;  this  is 
triangular,  and  has  the  temporal  muscle  in- 
serted into  it ;  the  posterior  is  the  condyloid, 
and  articulates  with  the  temporal  bone.  This 
process  has  a  neck  for  the  insertion  of  the 
pterygoid  muscle. 

The  structure  of  the  lower  jaw  is  compact 
externally,  cellular  within  and  traversed  in 
the  greater  part  of  its  extent  by  the  inferior 
dental  canal. 

The  lower  jaw  is  developed  from  two  cen- 
tres of  ossification,  which  meet  at  the  symphi- 
sis. It  is  articulated  to  the  temporal  bones  by 
the  condyles  and  several  ligaments,  namely,  an 
external  and  internal  lateral,  the  capsular, 
intermaxillary,  stylo-maxillary  and  two  syno- 
vial membranes.  It  is  also  articulated  with 
the  teeth. 

Maxil'lare  Superius  Os.  Maxilla  superior. 
The  upper  jaw  is  composed  of  two  bones  which 


are  united  on  the  median  line  of  the  face. 
They  occupy  the  anterior  upper  part  of  the 
face,  are  of  very  irregular  form,  and  each  con- 
sists of  a  body,  processes  and  foramina. 

The  body  is  the  central  part  of  the  bone  and 
has  four  surfaces,  namely,  the  anterior  or  facial 
surface,  the  posterior  or  zygomatic,  the  supe- 
rior or  orbital  and  the  inferior  or  palatine 
surface. 

The  anterior  surface  is  irregularly  convex, 
and  has  a  depression  about  its  centre  just 
above  the  canine  fossa,  immediately  above 
which  is  the  infra-orbitar  foramen  for  trans- 
mitting an  artery  and  nerve  of  the  same  name ; 
,  its  upper  and  inner  edge  forms  part  of  the 
lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  from  the  inner 
extremity  of  which  proceeds  upward  towards 
the  nasal  and  frontal  bones,  a  long  and  rather 
flat  process,  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxilla;  it  is  of  a  pyramidal  form;  its  pos- 
terior edge  forming  the  internal  margin  of  the 
orbit  and  helping  to  make  the  lachrymal 
groove ;  its  anterior  edge  receives  the  cartilages 
of  the  nose ;  its  upper  corresponds  to  the  nasal 
bones,  and  its  summit  to  the  frontal,  while  its 
outer  surface  gives  attachment  to  the  muscles, 
and  its  inner  entere  into  the  formation  of  the 
nose. 

From  the  lower  edge  of  its  anterior  surface 
the  alveolar  processes  and  cavities  are  formed  ; 
these  consist  in  depi-essions  of  a  more  or  less 
conical  form,  and  correspond  to  the  number  of 
teeth  or  roots  of  teeth  they  are  intended  to 
receive. 

The  posterior,  or  zygomatic  surface,  is  convex, 
directed  backwards  and  outwards,  and  forms 
part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa.  About  its  centre 
it  is  perforated  by  three  or  four  small  holes, 
the  posterior  dental  canals,  which  go  to  the 
alveoli  of  the  molar  teeth. 

The  lower  surface  extends  from  the  alveolar 
processes  in  front  to  the  horizontal  plate  of  the 
palate  bones  behind,  called  the  palatine  pro- 
cesses, which  are  rough  below,  forming  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  smooth  above,  making 
the  floor  of  the  nosti-ils.  They  are  united 
along  the  median  line,  at  the  anterior  part  of 
which  is  the  foramen  incisivum,  having  two 
openings  in  the  nares  above,  while  there  is  but 
one  in  the  mouth  below. 

The  ii'pper  or  orbital  surface  is  triangular  in 
shape,  with  its  base  in  front,  forming  the  an- 
terior, lower  and  internal  edge  of  the  orbit, 
while  its  apex  extends  back  to  the  bottom ;  it 
forms  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  roof  of  the 
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antrum ;  its  internal  edge  is  united  to  the 
lachrymal,  ethmoid  and  palate  bones ;  its  ex- 
ternal edge  assists  in  forming  the  spheno-max- 
illary  fissure,  and  along  its  central  surface  is 
seen  a  canal  running  from  behind,  forward 
and  inward,  the  infra-orbitar  canal.  This 
canal  divides  into  two ;  the  smaller  is  the  an- 
terior dental,  which  descends  to  the  anterior 
alveoli  along  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum ; 
the  other  is  the  proper  continuation  of  the  ca- 
nal, and  ends  at  the  infra-orbitar  hole  ;  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  line  uniting  the  palatine 
processes  there  is  a  ridge,  the  nasal  crest,  for 
receiving  the  vomer,  and  at  the  anterior  part 
of  this  crest  there  is  a  pi-ojection  forward,  the 
nasal  spine  ;  at  the  external  and  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  a  malar  process. 

The  body  of  the  superior  maxilla  is  occu- 
pied by  a  large  and  very  important  cavity 
called  the  antrum  Highmorianum  or  maxillary 
sinus.  This  cavity  is  somewhat  triangular  in 
shape,  with  its  base  looking  to  the  nose,  and 
its  apex  to  the  malar  process.  Its  upper  wall 
is  formed  by  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  its  lower 
by  the  alveoli  of  the  molar  teeth,  which  some- 
times perforate  this  cavity.  The  canine  fossa 
bounds  it  in  front,  while  the  tuberosity  closes 
it  behind. 

The  opening  of  this  cavity  is  on  its  nasal 
portion  or  base  into  the  middle  meatus  of  the 
nose,  and  in  the  skeleton  is  large,  while  in  the 
natural  state  it  is  much  contracted  by  the  eth- 
moid bone  above,  the  inferior  spongy  below, 
the  palate  bone  behind,  the  lachrymal  bone 
in  front  and  by  the  mucous  membrane  which 
passes  through  the  opening  and  lines  the  an- 
trum. 

This  cavity  communicates  with  the  anterior 
ethmoidal  cells  and  frontal  sinus. 

The  structure  of  the  upper  jaw  is  thick  and 
cellular  in  its  alveolar  and  other  processes. 

It  is  articulated  with  two  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium, the  frontal  and  ethmoid,  and  seven  of 
the  face,  namely,  the  nasal,  malar,  lachrymal, 
palate,  inferior  turbinated,  vomer,  to  its  fel- 
low, and  also  to  the  teeth.  Sometimes  it  ar- 
ticulates with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  sphenoid. 

Its  development  is  very  complicated,  and  is 
stated  to  be  by  as  many  osseous  points  as  that 
of  the  body  and  its  various  processes. 

Max^illary.  Maxilla'rl^;  from  maxilla, 
the  jaw.     Pertaining  to  the  jaws. 

Maxillary  Ar'tery,  Exter'nal.  See  Facial 
Artery. 

Maxillary  Ar'tery,  Inter' nal.      One  of  the 


terminal  branches  of  the  external  carotid.  It 
commences  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland,  opposite  the  meatus  auditorius  externus, 
then  goes  horizontally  behind  the  neck  of  the 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  pterygoidei 
muscles,  between  which  it  passes,  and  then 
proceeds  forward  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone,  from  whence  it  takes  a 
vertical  direction  upward,  between  the  tempo- 
ral and  external  pterygoid  muscles  to  the  zy- 
gomatic fossa,  where  it  again  becomes  hori- 
zontal, and,  finally,  ends  in  the  spheno-maxil- 
lary  fossa,  by  dividing  into  several  branches. 

Those  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary 
supplying  the  passive  organs  of  mastication, 
or  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  bones 
with  the  teeth,  are  the  inferior  maxillary  or 
dental  artery,  the  alveolar  or  superior  dental, 
the  infra-orbital,  the  superior  palatine  and  the 
spheno-palatine. 

Maxillary  Articula'tor,  Bean's.  An  articu- 
lator, or  skeleton  model  of  the  jaws,  which,  in 
connection  with  his  Condylometer,  can  be  ad- 
justed so  as  to  correspond  in  its  mechanical 
movements  to  the  jaw  of  any  particular  pa- 
tient. It  is  used  in  the  construction  of  inter- 
dental splintis,  and  in  articulating  sets  of  arti- 
ficial teeth.  When  used  as  an  antagonizing 
model,  if  properly  adjusted,  the  "  bite  "  can  be 
lengthened  or  shortened,  when  once  obtained, 
without  destroying  the  correct  antagonism  of 
the  teeth.  See  Fractures  of  the  Maxil- 
lary Bones. 

Maxillary  Bone,  Inferior.  Maxillare  infe- 
rius  OS. 

Maxillary  Bone,  Superior.  Maxillare  supe- 
rius  OS. 

Maxillary  Gland.  GlanduHa  maxilWris.  Sub- 
maxillary Gland.  One  of  the  three  salivaiy 
glands,  situated  under  the  base  of  the  lower 
jaw,  resting  upon  the  hyo-glossus  and  mylo- 
hyoideus  muscles,  and  separated  from  the  paro- 
tid gland  by  a  process  of  fascia,  and  from  the 
sublingual  by  the  mylo-hyoideus  muscle. 

It  is  of  an  oval  form,  pale  color,  and,  like 
the  parotid,  consists  in  its  structure  of  small 
granulations,  held  together  by  cellular  tissue, 
and  each  having  a  small  excretory  duct, 
which,  successively  uniting  with  one  another, 
finally  forms  one  common  duct,  the  duct  of 
Wharton,  which  passes  above  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle,  and,  running  forward  and  inward,  en- 
ters the  mouth  below  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  at 
a  papilla  seen  on  either  side  of  the  frsenum 
linguse. 
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The  use  of  this  gland  is  the  same  as  the 
parotid, — to  secrete  the  saliva,  and  its  duct  is 
the  route  by  which  it  is  conducted  into  the 
mouth. 

Maxillary  Nerve,  Inferior.  This  nerve  forms 
the  third  great  division  of  the  fifth  pair.  It 
is  the  largest  branch,  and  passes  from  the 
ganglion  of  Gasser  through  the  foramen  ovale 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  to  the  zygomatic  fossa. 

This  nerve,  as  stated,  is  united  to  the  ante- 
rior or  motor  roots,  which  come  together  on 
the  outside  of  the  foramen  ovale ;  then,  in  the 
zygomatic  fossa,  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve 
divides  into  two  branches:  1.  An  external  or 
superior;  2.  An  internal  or  inferior.  The  ex- 
iernal  is  the  motor  branch,  and  gives  off  the 
masseteric,  the  temporal,  buccal  and  pterygoid 
branches. 

The  internal  division  of  this  nerve  consists 
of  three  branches,  all  of  which  give  sensation, 
and  are  the  anterior  auricular,  the  gustatory 
and  the  inferior  dental. 

Maxillary  Nerve,  Superior.  This  nerve  pro- 
ceeds from  the  middle  of  the  Casserian  gan- 
glion, passes  through  the  foramen  rotundum 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  into  the  pterygo  maxil- 
lary fossa;  here  it  enters  .the  canal  of  the 
floor  of  the  orbit,  the  infra-orbitar  canal,  tra- 
verses its  whole  extent,  and  emerges  on  the 
face  at  the  infra-orbitar  foramen,  where  it 
terminates  in  numerous  filaments  in  the  mus- 
cles and  integuments  of  the  upper  lip  and 
cheek. 

The  superior  maxillary  nerve  supplies  the 
upper  jaw,  and  gives  off  many  important 
branches,  which  are  as  follows : 

In  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa  two  branches 
descend  to  a  small  reddish  body,  called  the 
ganglion  of  Meckel,  or  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion,  which  is  situated  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  nasal  or  vertical  plate  of  the  palate 
bone. 

Three  branches  proceed  from  this  ganglion : 
1.  An  inferior  descending,  or  palatine  nerve ;  2. 
An  internal,  lateral,  nasal  or  spheno-palatine;  3. 
A  posterior  pterygoid  or  Vidian.  The  superior 
maxillary  nerve  also  gives  off  the  orbital  and 
the  posterior  dental  nerves. 

Maxillary  Sinus.  Antrum  Highmoria'num. 
Antrum  maxillce  superioris.  See  Maxillare 
SUPEBIUS  Os. 

Maxillary  Sinus,  Diseases  of.  The  diseases 
of  this  cavity,  though  often  of  a  dangerous 
and  formidable  nature,  have  received  less  at- 
tention from  the  surgical  and  medical  prac- 


titioner than  almost  any  to  which  the  body  is 
liable.  Among  the  different  forms  of  morbid 
action  set  up  here,  are, — 1.  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane ;  2.  A  purulent  condition  of  its 
secretions;  3.  Abscess;  4.  Ulceration  of  the  lining 
membrane ;  5.  Caries,  necrosis  and  softening  of  its 
osseous  parietes;  6.  Tumors  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane and  periosteum;  7.  Exostosis  of  its  osseous 
parietes.  Besides  the  above,  it  sometimes  be- 
comes the  seat  of  injuries  produced  by  me- 
chanical violence. 

The  form  which  the  disease  puts  on  is  de- 
termined by  the  state  of  the  constitutional 
health,  or  some  specific  tendency  of  the  gen- 
eral system,  and  we  can,  therefore,  readily 
imagine  that  a  cause  which,  in  one  person, 
would  give  rise  only  to  simple  inflammation 
of  the  lining  membrane,  or  mucous  engorge- 
ment, might,  in  another,  produce  an  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcer,  fungus  htematodes  or  osteo- 
sarcoma. Simple  inflammation  and  mucous 
engorgement  not  unfrequently  cause  caries  and 
exfoliation  of  the  surrounding  osseous  tissues, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  in  some  instances,  even 
the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  patient.  For 
diseases  and  Avounds  of  the  maxillary  sinus, 
see  Harries  Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

Max^imiiill.  The  greatest  amount  or 
quantity;  opposed  to  minimum. 

Mead.  A  fermented  liquor  made  from 
honey  and  water. 

Mea^sles.  Rube'ola.  A  cutaneous  dis- 
ease characterized  by  a  crimson  rash  in  stig- 
matized dots,  appearing  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  ending  in  about  three  days  in 
mealy  desquamation.  The  eruption  is  usually 
preceded  by  hoarseness,  a  dry  cough  and 
sneezing,  and  is  attended  by  febrile  symptoms. 
Measles  cause  defective  teeth  of  a  narrowed 
width,  compressed,  eroded  edges  and  vertical 
grooves  on  the  crowns ;  also  exfoliation  of  the 
tooth-germs,  as  well  as  of  the  jaws. 

Mea^tllS.     A  passage  or  canal. 

Meatus  Audita' rius  Exter'nus.  The  external 
auditory  passage. 

Meatus  Auditoriuus  Inter'nus.  The  internal 
auditory  passage. 

Meatus  Cce'cus.     The  Eustachian  tube. 

Meatus  Nari'um.     Nasal  fossae. 

Meatus  Urina'rius.  The  orifice  of  the 
urethra. 

Median 'ical.  MechanVcus  ;  from  f^tjxav/?, 
a  machine.  Pertaining  to  a  machine ;  the  art 
of  constructing  machines.  Also,  acting  by 
physical  power.     It  relates,  too,  to  the  sensible 
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properties  of  masses  of  matter.  In  Medicine, 
remedies  which  act  by  irritation.  Also,  phy- 
sicians who  refer  every  function  of  the  body, 
whether  healthy  or  morbid,  to  a  certain  condi- 
tion of  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  blood 
and  other  parts  of  the  body.  For  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  in  Dental  Surgery,  see  Me- 
chanical Dentistry. 

Mechan'ical  Dent^istry.  The  art  of  con- 
structing and  applying  artificial  teeth,  artificial 
palates,  obturators  and  appliances  for  the  cor- 
rection of  irregularity  in  the  ari-angernent  of 
the  natural  teeth.  See  Harrises  Prin.  and 
Pract.  of  Dentistry;  Impressions  of  the 
Mouth  in  Wax  ;  Metallic  Base  for  Ar- 
tificial Teeth  ;  Model,  Plaster  and  Me- 
tallic, of  the  Alveolar  Border  ;  Model, 
Antagonizing,  for  Artificial  Teeth  ; 
Mounting  Mineral  Teeth  upon  a  Metal- 
lic Base,  &c. 

Meclian^ics.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  laws  of  motion  of  material  bodies. 

Mechanics,  Animal.  That  part  of  physiology 
which  treats  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
movements  of  the  animal  body. 

Mecll^ailism.  The  structure  of  the 
body ;  the  assemblage  of  the  parts  of  a  ma- 
chine ;  any  part  or  structure  having  the  nature 
of  a  machine. 

Mecll^ailist.  One  who  is  skilled  in  mech- 
anism. In  Dentistry,  one  who  gives  attention 
to  the  details  of  the  manufacture  and  insertion 
of  artificial  teeth.    See  Dental  Prosthesis. 

Meck^el's  Gail''glioil.  The  spheno- 
palatine ganglion. 

Mec^onate.  A  salt  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  meconic  acid  with  a  salifiable 
base. 

Meconic  Acid.  From  fir/nuv,  a  poppy. 
A  peculiar  acid  contained  in  opium. 

Mec^onill.  Mec'onine;  a  peculiar  crystal- 
line substance  extracted  from  opium. 

Meco^nium.     From  fivKur/,   the  poppy. 
°The  inspissated  juice  of  the  Papauer  somnif- 
erum.    Also,  the  excrement  in  the  large  in- 
testines of  the  foetus. 

Mc'dian.  Medianus,  from  medium,  the 
middle.  That  which  occupies  the  middle ;  the 
central  or  middle  portion. 

Median  Line.  The  imaginary  vertical  line 
supposed  to  divide  a  body  into  two  equal  parts. 

Median  Nerve.  A  nerve  occupying  an  in- 
termediate position  between  the  radial  and 
ulnar  nerves,  and  passing  down  the  middle  of 
the  forearm  to  the  palm  of  the  hand. 


Median  Veins.  Three  of  the  veins  of  the 
forearm  are  so  called,  the  median  cephalic,  the 
median  basilic,  and  the  common  median. 

Mediasti^nuiil.  The  membranous  par- 
tition which  divides  the  thorax  into  two  lateral 
halves. 

Mediastinum  Cer'ebri.     The  falx  cerebri. 

Me^diate.  MedlaHas.  Middle;  between 
two  extremes.     Indirect. 

Mediate  Ausculta^tion.  The  use  of  the  steth- 
oscope in  examining  the  sounds  of  the  lungs, 
heart,  &c. 

Mediate  Percus'sion.  The  using  of  a  plex- 
imeter  on  walls  of  chest. 

Med^ical.  Medlca^lls.  Eelating  to  the 
science  or  profession  of  medicine. 

Medical  Jurispru'dence.     Legal  medicine. 

Med^icaineut.  Medicamen'tum ;  from 
medicare,  to  heal.  A  medicine ;  a  healing  ap- 
plication. 

Med^icated.  Having  medicine  in  it; 
treated  with  medicine  ;  purified  and  fitted  for 
medical  use. 

Medica^tion.  Medlca'tio.  The  change 
produced  in  the  animal  economy  by  the  opera- 
tion of  medicine. 

Medic'atrix.     Healing  or  curing. 

Medici^na.  The  healing  art.  A  sci- 
ence which  has  for  its  object  the  cure  of  disease 
and  the  preservation  of  health. 

Medicina  Conservaii'  va.    Hygiene. 

Medicina  Diaetet'ica.  Dietetic  medicine; 
that  part  of  medicine  which  relates  to  diet. 

Medicina  Gymnas'tica.  That  part  of  medi- 
cine which  relates  to  exercise. 

Medicina  Hermet'ica.  The  employment  of 
chemical  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Medicina  Prophylac^tica.  Hygiene.  Pre- 
ventive medicine. 

Medic'inal.  MedlcinaHis;  from  medi- 
cina, medicine.  Having  remedial  powers; 
adapted  to  the  mitigation  and  cure  of  disease. 

Medic'inal  Days.     Critical  days. 

Medicinal  Hours.  The  hours  when  it  is  sup- 
posed medicine  may  be  given  with  greatest  ad- 
vantage. Those  most  commonly  fixed  upon 
are  in  the  morning  fasting,  about  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner,  and  some  hours  after  it,  and  before 
going  to  bed.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  times 
should  be  governed  by  the  symptoms. 

Med''icine.  Medici'na.  The  healing  art ; 
the  science  and  art  of  healing  and  curing  dis- 
ease.    Also,  a  medicine. 

Medicine,  Clin'ical.  See  Clinical  Medi- 
cine. 
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Medicine,  Legal.  Medical  jurisprudence. 
See  Legal  Medicine. 

Medico-Cliiriirgical.  Belonging  or 
relating  both  to  medicine  and  surgery. 

Medico-Legal.  Relating  to  legal  medicine, 
as  a  medico-legal  inquiry. 

Med'icilS.     A  physician. 

MedituriiuiTl.  A  term  synonymous 
with  dipl'de;  also  the  medullary  juice  in  the 
spongy  tissue  of  the  short  bones,  and  extremi- 
ties of  the  long  bones. 

Me''dilim.     The  middle  place  or  degree. 

MeduPIa.  Marrow.  Also,  the  pith  of 
vegetables,  and  the  white  substance  of  the 
brain. 

Medulla  Oblonga^ta.  The  upper  enlarged 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  resting  upon  the 
basilary  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Medulla  Spina^lis.     The  spinal  cord. 

Med'ullary.  Medidla^ris  ;  from  medulla, 
marrow.     Eelating  to,  or  resembling,  marrow. 

Medullary  Ar^teries.  The  arteries  which  go 
to  the  marrow  of  the  bones. 

Medullary  Mem^brane.  The  periosteal  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  cavities  of  hollow  bones. 

Medullary  Sarco^ma.     Fungus  heematodes. 

Medullary  Sub'stance.  The  white  part  of 
the  brain.  Also,  the  internal  substance  of  the 
kidney. 

Medullary  Tumors.  Resembling  the  brain 
in  structure. 

Meduao^sns.  Medulla,  marrow.  Re- 
sembling marrow  ;  full  of  marrow  or  pith. 

MedllUiza^ion.  Softening  of  bone  tis- 
sue in  the  disease  known  as  osteitis. 

Meer^schavim.  Sea  foam,  or  sea  froth. 
A  silicate  of  magnesia,  a  greasy,  soapy  sub- 
stance, found  in  Asia  Minor,  and  also  in  Corn- 
wall, and  other  places  in  Europe. 

Meg'aloblasts.  Corpuscles  of  the  blood 
which  are  of  excessive  size. 

Meg-alosplancll''nia.  From  ueyae,  great, 
and  OKlayxfov,  a  viscus.  A  tumor  formed  by 
one  of  the  viscera. 

Megalosplanch^nus.  One  with  en- 
larged viscera. 

Me^grim.  Hemicrania.  Neuralgia  of 
one  side  of  the  head. 

Meibo^mian  Glands.  The  small  se- 
baceous follicles  situated  between  the  conjunc- 
tive membrane  of  the  eye  and  the  cartilage  of 
the  eyelid. 

Mel.     MeVUs.     Honey. 

Mel  Aceta'tum.  Ozymel,  or  honey  and  vine- 
gar. 


Mel  /Egyptia' cum.  Oxymel  of  sub-acetate 
of  copper. 

Mel  Ae'reum.  Mel  Bos^cidum.  Aerial  honey  ; 
honey  dew ;  manna. 

Mel  Bora^cis.     Honey  of  borax. 

Mel  Despuma^tum.     Clarified  honey. 

Mel  Praepara'tum.     Prepared  honey. 

Mel  Rosce.     Honey  of  roses. 

Mel  Scillce  Compos' itum.  Compound  honey 
of  squill. 

Me^la.     From  jiau,  to  search.     A  probe. 

Melse^iia.  From  //eZar,  black.  Vomit- 
ing of  concrete  blood  of  a  blackish-red  color. 

Meloena  Choloe'a.  Icterus  niger,  or  black 
jaundice. 

Meloena  Fungo'sa.     Fungus  Ha?matodes. 

Melaleu''ca.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Mijrtacece.. 

Melaleuca  Caj'uputi.  The  name  of  a  plant 
which  affords  the  cajeput  oil. 

Melaleuca  Leucaden'dron.  Same  as  Mela- 
leuca cajuputi. 

Melaleuca  Mi^nor.  Another  name  for  Mel- 
aleuca cajuputi. 

Me'lani.  A  white  insoluble  powder 
formed  by  fusing  sulphocyanide  of  ammonia 
and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium. 

MeFainpodiuin.     Black  hellebore. 

Melailipyr^in.  A  substance  somewhat 
analogous  to  gum  and  sugar,  obtained  from  the 
Melampyrum  nemorosura. 

Melaiiae'mia.  Melac,  black,  and  ai/jn^ 
blood.  A  state  of  suffocation,  by  which  all 
the  blood  in  the  body  appears  black,  due  to  in- 
sufficient aeration.  Also  a  condition  resulting 
from  chronic  disease,  in  which  the  blood  con- 
tains a  black  pigment  matter  floating  iu  it. 

Melanclllo^rus.  Literally,  of  a  dark- 
yellow  color.  Applied  in  Pathology  to  individ- 
uals suffering  from  black  jaundice. 

MelailcllO^lia.     Melancholy. 

MeFaucholy.  Melancholia  ;  from  iuE?Mr, 
black,  and  jo/l?7,  bile.  A  mental  affection  char- 
acterized by  depression  of  spirits,  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  mind  on  one  train  of  thoughts.  It 
was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  caused  by 
black  bile,  and  hence  the  appellation. 

Melanis'nms.        Black  jaundice. 

Mel^aillte.     A  black  variety  of  garnet. 

Mel'anoid.  From  ueXag,  black,  and  £i6<)c, 
likeness.     Resembling  dark  pigmentary  spots. 

Melano'sis.  From  nelavou),  to  become 
black.  An  organic  affection  in  which  the 
structure  of  the  parts  assumes  a  black  color  and 
firm  consistence,   exhibiting    an    appearance 
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not  unlike  the  bronchial  glands,  when,  by  a 
softening  process,  they  are  converted  into  deep 
ulcers.  The  lungs,  cellular  and  adipose  text- 
ures, are  most  subject  to  this  species  of  degen- 
eration. It  is  called,  by  Dupuytren,  black 
cancer,  and  by  Carswell,  melanoma. 

Melanot''ic.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  mel- 
anosis. 

Melaim'l*in.  MeZraf,  black,  and  ovpov, 
urine.  A  substance  in  form  of  a  black  pig- 
ment, found  sometimes  in  urine. 

Me^las.  MeXag,  black.  Black  leprosy,  or 
lepra  nigricans. 

Melas^nia.  From  /ie?Mg,  black.  A  black 
spot  usually  occurring  upon  the  tibia  of  old 
persons,  which  soon  degenerates  into  an  ulcer. 

Melas^sic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  sugar  with  alkaline  solutions. 

Melatropll^ia.  From  iie7<nc  a  limb,  and 
CTimtHa,  wasting.     Wasting  of  the  limbs. 

Meleg"e^ta.     Grains  of  paradise. 

Meli.     Mel,  Mellis.    Honey. 

Meliaii^tlms.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Zi/gophyllacete. 

Melianthus  Major.  Great  honeyflower.  A 
South  African  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  have 
been  used  in  decoction  for  diseases  of  the  gums 
and  sore  throat;  also,  as  a  remedy  for  tinea 
capitis. 

Meli''ceris.  From  he'^i,  honey,  and  Kepn^, 
wax.  An  encysted  tumor,  the  contents  of 
which  resemble  wax. 

Melig'ei^on.  From  iJ£7a,  honey.  A  fetid 
humor,  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  discharged 
from  an  ulcer,  attended  with  caries  of  the  bone. 

Mel'ilite.  From  iJ.e'ki,  honey,  and  li-^oq^ 
stone.  A  small  yellow  crystal  found  in  the 
lava  of  Vesuvius. 

Melitse^'inia.     Sugar  in  the  blood. 

Melit^ag'ra.  Impetigo ;  also  pain  of 
limbs,  arthritic,  or  rheumatic. 

Melitu^'ria.     See  Diabetes. 

!Mella''g'0.  From  mel,  honey.  Any  medi- 
cine of  the  consistence  of  honey. 

MeFlate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  mellitic  acid  with  a  base. 

Melliferous.     Producing  honey. 

MeFloiie.  A  lemon-yellow  powder,  com- 
posed of  carbon  and  nitrogen. 

Melo.     The  melon  ;  also  staphyloma. 

M!el''oe.  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
in  the  system  of  Latreille.     See  Canthakis. 

Meloe  Niger.  The  Cantharis  alrata,  or  blis- 
tering fly  of  the  United  States. 

Meloe  Vesicato'rius.    Cantharis. 


Melon'CllS.  M^Aov,  cheek,  and  o/k^jc, 
tumor.     A  tumor  of  the  cheek. 

MeloplaS''tic.  Meloplasli^cus  ;  from  /;?/?  ov, 
the  cheek,  and  nlaaaM,  to  form.  The  operation 
for  the  restoration  of  any  part  of  the  cheek 
when  lost  by  wounds  or  ulcers. 

Melo'sis.  'Ur/hdaic;  from  nv'^V,  a  probe. 
A  term  applied  in  Surgery  to  the  exploration 
of  a  wound  or  ulcer  with  a  probe. 
Melo'tis.  A  small  probe. 
Melting-  Metals.  The  melting  or  fusion 
of  metals  which  become  fluid  at  a  temperature 
below  redness,  such  as  zinc,  lead,  tin,  and  fusi- 
ble alloys;  iron  ladles  are  employed  in  the 
dental  laboratory,  the  quantity  of  the  metal 
being  necessarily  small,  as  for  dies  and  coun- 
terdies.  The  charcoal,  anthracite,  coke,  and 
gas  furnaces  employed  in  the  dental  laboratory 
are  of  various  designs,  the  latter  being  so  con- 
structed that  the  gas  is  mixed  with  the  proper 
proportion  of  air  and  ignited  above  a  gauze 
cover  or  top,  thus  yielding  a  blue  flame,  very 
hot,  solid  and  uniform.  The  gasoline  furnace 
used  by  plumbers  for  melting  solder  is  also  a 
satisfactory  appliance  for  the  dental  laboratory. 
The  melting  of  metals  which  require  a  higher 
temperature  than  those  above  named,  as  in  the 
formation  of  amalgams  for  filling  teeth,  re- 
quire coal  or  coke  furnaces  with  a  strong  draft. 
The  Fletcher  Injector  Furnace  affords  a  con- 
venient means  for  the  metals  which  fuse  at  a 
high  temperature.  Platinum  can  only  be 
fused  by  means  of  a  furnace  constructed  of 
quicklime,  and  heated  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe.  Small  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  &c., 
can  be  melted  by  the  blowpipe  on  a  support 
made  of  charcoal,  or  carbon,  or  clay. 

Melt'ing-Point.  The  point  of  the  ther- 
mometer at  which  a  solid  body  becomes  a 
liquid.  Ice  melts  at  32°,  gold  at  2016°  Fahr. 
when  metals  become  liquid. 

Membra-'na.    See  Membkane. 

Membrana  Adipo'sa.     Adipose  membrane. 

Membrana  Arachnoi' dea.  Arachnoid  mem- 
brane. 

Membrana   Celluh'sa.     Cellular  membrane. 

Membrana  Conjunct!' va.    See  Conjunctiva. 

Membrana  Denta'ta.  A  process  between  the 
tunica  arachnoidea  and  the  pia  mater. 

Membrana  Ebo'ris.  A  membrane  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  teeth,  which  is 
formed  of  a  number  of  cells,  odon'toblasis,  ar- 
ranged perpendicularly  on  the  surface,  im- 
mediately over  the  plexus  of  vessels  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  dentinal  papillae. 
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Nlembrana  Hyalo'i'dea.  The  delicate  transpa- 
rent membrane  which  incloses  the  vitreous 
humor  of  the  eye. 

Membrana  Jaco'^bi.  An  extremely  thin  and 
delicate  membrane  which  invests  the  external 
surface  of  the  retina. 

Membrana  Pigmen'ti.  The  internal  layer  of 
the  choroid  membrane. 

Membra'na  Pituita'ria.  The  membrane 
which  lines  the  nasal  fossae. 

Membrana  Preformati' va.  A  membrane 
situated  between  the  enamel  pulp  and  the  en- 
amel, and  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  most 
external  part  of  the  matrix,  projecting  beyond 
the  odontoblast. 

Membrana  Papilla'' ris.  A  delicate  vascular 
membrane  which  covers  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
until  about  the  seventh  month. 

Membrana  Reticula'ris.    Cellular  membrane. 

Membrana  Sacciform^ is.  A  synovia.!  mem- 
brane between  the  lateral  articulation  of  the 
ulna  with  the  radius. 

Membrana  Scbneideria'na.  The  pituitary 
membrane  of  the  nose. 

Membrana  Tym^pani.  The  thin  semi-trans- 
parent membrane  which  covers  the  cavity  of 
the  drum  of  the  ear. 

Mem'brane.  Membra^ na.  In  Anatomy, 
a  thin,  enveloping  or  lining  substance,  of  a 
cellular  texture,  intended  to  envelop  or  sepa- 
rate, or  form  other  organs,  and  to  exhale, 
absorb,  or  secrete  certain  fluids. 

Membrane,  Basement.  A  thin,  transparent 
membrane  between  the  epithelium  and  vascu- 
lar layer  of  mucous  membranes ;  the  corium. 

Membran''iforin.  3Iembrani/or''mis.  Ap- 
plied to  laminated  parts  which  resemble  a 
membrane. 

MembranoFogy.  MembramWgia;  from 
membrana,  a  membrane,  and  Aoyof,  a  discourse. 
A  treatise  on  membranes. 

Meinbrano''sus.  The  tensor  vaginse 
femoris  muscle. 

Mem-'branoilS.  Having  the  nature  of 
a  membrane,  or  formed  of  membranes. 

Membraiiu^la.  A  small,  thin  mem- 
brane. 

Mem^brum.     A  member ;  a  limb. 

Membrum  Virile.     The  penis. 

Menacll'anite.  A  black  metallic  min- 
eral, consisting  of  oxide  of  titanium,  iron,  and 
magnesia. 

Meii'agog'ue.     Emmenagogue. 

Meil^akail  Ore.  An  ore  of  titanium. 
Titauiferous  iron. 


Men'ilite.  A  brown,  impure  opal,  found 
at  Menil  Montant,  near  Paris. 

Mening-e^al.  Menin^geus.  Eelating  to 
the  meninges,  or  dura  mater. 

Meningeal  Arteries.  The  arteries  distributed 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater. 
They  are  distinguished  into  middle,  anterior, 
and  posterior. 

Menin^gfes,  From  f^wiy^,  a  membrane. 
The  membranes  which  envelop  the  brain. 

Meniii^gioii  or  Menin'gium.  The 
arachnoid  membrane. 

Meningi^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain. 

Menin^'go-CephalFtis.  From  iirjviy^, 
a  membrane,  Keipalri,  head,  and  itis,  signifying 
inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes. 

Meningo-Gastral' gia.  Neuralgia  of  the 
stomach. 

Meningo-Gastricus.  Au  epithet  applied  by 
Pinel  to  bilious  fever,  because  he  believed  the 
disease  to  be  seated  in  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  stomach. 

Meningopli''ylax.  Au  instrument  for 
depressing  the  dura  mater,  and  shielding  it 
from  injury  while  the  bone  is  cut  or  rasped 
after  the  operation  of  trepanning. 

Meiiingorrlioe^a.  From  nv^Q'^,  and 
peo),  I  flow.  Extravasation  of  blood  on  or  be- 
tween the  cerebral  membranes. 

Meniiigo^sis.  The  union  of  bones  by 
means  of  membrane. 

Meningu^ria.  Mrjvc-y^,  a  membrane, 
and  ovpov,  urine.  The  passing  of  urine  con- 
taining membranous  shreds. 

Me'ilinx.  A  term  given  by  the  ancients 
to  all  membranes,  but  now  restricted  to  those 
of  the  brain. 

Meilis'cus.  A  crescent-shaped  cartilage 
between  the  joints. 

Meilisperin^ates.  Salts  resulting  from 
the  combination  of  meoispermic  acid  and 
salifiable  bases. 

Menisperiii^ic  Acid.  An  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  fruit  of  Menispermum  cocculus. 

Menisper''iimie.  A  white,  opaque, 
crystalline  alkaloid,  obtained  from  the  Goccw- 
lus  Indieus.    CigHi2N02. 

Meiiolip^sis.     Cessation  of  the  menses. 

Meiiopau''sis.     Cessation  of  the  menses. 

Menopla^nia.  An  aberration  of  the 
menstrual  flow. 

MeiioiThag^ia.  From  nv;  a  mouth, 
and  priyvvfic,  I  flow  tiercely.     Profuse  menatru- 
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ation ;     immoderate   flow   of  the    menses   or 
blood  from  the  uterus. 

Menorrhagia  Alba.     Same  as  Leucorrhcea. 

Menorrhagia  Lochia^is.  Excessive  flow  of 
the  lochia. 

Meiios^tasis.  Fjom.  iJ-Vvec^  menses,  and 
araaic,  stagnation.   Suppression  of  the  menses. 

Menoxe^nia.     Mr/i>ec,.  menses,  and  ^evog^ 
strange.     Irregular  menstruation. 
.  Mens.     The  mind. 

Menses.  From  mensk,  a  mouth.  The 
uterine  sanguineous-  discharge  at  the  period  of 
menstruation. 

Menses,  Immod^ erate  Flow  of  the.  Menor- 
rhagia. 

Menses,  Interrup^tion  of~    Amenorrhoea. 
•  Menses,  Reten^tion  of.     Amenorrhoea. 

Men^striial  Flux»    The  menses. 

Menstl'ua'tion.  Memtrua^tio.  The 
flowing  of  the  menses,  which,  from  the  age  of 
puberty,  in  healthy  women,  not  pregnant,  and 
who  do  not  suckle,  occurs  monthly. 

Menstruation,  Painful.     Dysmenorrhoea. 

Menstruation,  Profuse.     Menorrhagia. 

Menstruation,  Vicarious.  The  occurrence 
of  hemorrhage  from  other  parts  than  the 
uterus,  as  from  the  nose,,  gums,  lungs,  &c.,  at 
the  regular  menstrual  periods,  in,  conseq[uence 
of  the  suppression  of  the  menses. 

Men^sti'uum.  A  solvent.  Any  sub- 
stance which  has  the  property  of  dissolving 
one  or  more  others. 

Mensura^tion.  Menmra'tio  ;  from  mm- 
sura,  measure.  Act  of  measuring.  In  Disease, 
this  means  of  exploring  the  chest  is  sometimes 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  ex- 
act dimensions. 

Men^tag'l'a.  From  mentum,  the  chin, 
and  aypoj  a  prey.  An  herpetic  eruption  about 
the  chin. 

Mentagra  Infantum.  See  Porrigo  Lupinosa. 

Men'tal.  From  menSy  the  mind.  Belong- 
ing or  relating  to  the  mind.  In  Anatomy,  it 
relates  to  the  chin  (from  mentum,  the  chin). 

Mental  kr'tery.  A  branch  given  off"  by  the 
dental  artery,  which  issues  from  the  anterior 
mental  foramen,  and  is  distributed  upon  the 
lower  lip. 

Mental  Fora'men.  The  outer  orifice  of  the 
inferior  dental  canal,  situated  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  inferior  maxilla  beneath  the  cuspid 
tooth. 

Mental  Nerve.  A  branch  of  the  inferior 
dental  which  escapes  from  the  anterior  mental 
foramen  to  be  distributed  upon  the  lower  lip. 


Men^tlia.     A  genus  of  plants  of  theonler 

Lamiacea. 

Mentha  AquaVica.  Mentha  rotundifo^Ua 
palus'tris.  Water-mint.  It  has  a  bitter,  pun- 
gent taste. 

Mentha  Cervi'na.  Hart's  pennyroyal.  This 
species  has  properties  similar  to  the  Mentha 
pulegium,  but  is  less  agreeable. 

Mentha  Piperi'ta.  Peppermint.  This  species 
is  aromatic,  carminative,,  and  stimulant,  and  is 
often  used  to  allay  nausea,  and  to  relieve  pain 
in  the  bowels. 

Mentha  Pule'gium.  Pennyroyal.  This 
species  is  carminative,  antispasmodic,  and 
slightly  emmenagogue. 

Mentha  Sati'va.  Mentha  Spica^ta.  Mentha 
Viridis.  Mentha  Vulgaris.  Spearmint ;  a 
species  having  properties  similar  to  pepper- 
mint. Dose  of  the  spirit,  gtt.  x  to  xx ;  of  the 
water,  5ss. 

Menthene^.  A  liquid  hydrocarbon  ob- 
tained from  the  stearopten  of  oil  of  pepper- 
mint. 

Men^thol.  A  peppermint  camphor  ob- 
tained in  a  crystalline  form  by  the  exposure  of 
Chinese  oil  of  peppermint  to  cold.  Effectively 
employed  as  an  attendant  in  pulpitis  and  sen- 
sitive dentine,  and  locally  applied  for  head- 
ache. It  is  more  volatile  than  the  officinal 
camphor.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with  oil 
of  cloves,  and  also  with  oil  of  cajeput.  For 
dental  uses,  see  Gorgas''  Dental  Medicine. 

Menti^gO.     Same  as  Mentagra. 

Mento-Iia'bial.  Mento-labiaHls.  Be- 
longing to  the  chin  and  lip.  Also,  the  de- 
pressor labii  inferior  is  muscle. 

Mentu^la.     The  penis  or  clitoris. 

Men^tulagra.  Convulsive  erection  of 
the  penis. 

Men^tum.  The  chin.  Applied  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  labium. 

Menyan^thes.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Gentianacece. 

Menyanthes  Tri folia' ta.  The  buck  bean;  a 
plant  having  an  exceedingly  bitter  taste,  and 
possessing  tonic  and  laxative  properties.  Dose, 
of  powder,  gr.  xx  to  gr.  xxx ;  of  extract,  gr. 
X  to  gr.  XV. 

Menyan''tlim.  The  bitter  extractive 
principle  of  the  Menyanthes  tri/oUata. 

Mepllit^ic.  3Iephiticus.  Applied  to  nox- 
ious exhalations  or  vapoi-s,  and  to  things  pos- 
sessed of  poisonous  properties.  Any  foul  or 
noxious  vapor. 

Mephitic  Acid.     Carbonic  acid. 
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Mephitic  Air.    A  foul  air  or  gas. 

Mepll''itis.  A  poisonous  exhalation  ;  all 
gases  unfit  for  respiration. 

Mera^ciis.    See  Merus. 

Mercap^tan.  A  peculiar  liquid  belong- 
ing to  the  ethyl  group,  the  oxygen  being  re- 
placed by  sulphur.  Formula,  C4HgS2.  It  is 
alcohol  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by 
sulphur. 

Mercn'rial.  Afereurialis,  Eelating  to 
or  containing  mercury.  Also,  active  ;  spright- 
ly ;  full  of  vigor. 

Mercurial  BaFsam.     Citrine  ointment. 

miercurial  Oinfment  See  Unguentum 
Hydrargyi. 

Mercurial  Teeth.  Teeth  affected  by  the  mer- 
curial diathesis,  and  presenting  such  charac- 
teristics as  deficiency  of  enamel,  irregularity 
of  form,  smallness,  yellow  in  color,  with  wide 
spaces  between  them. 

Mercurial  T rem' or.  The  Trembles,  a  disor- 
der affecting  those  exposed  to  mercurial  va- 
pors, consisting  of  a  convulsive  agitation  of 
the  voluntary  muscles  when  in  exercise. 

Mercuric  Cliloride.  Bichloride  of 
Ma-cur y,  which  see. 

Mercu^rius.     Mercury. 

Mercurius  Aceta^tus.     Acetate  of  mercury. 

Mercurius  Alkaliza^tus.  Hydrargyrum  cum 
Creta. 

Mercu^rJus  Calcina^tus.     See  Hydrargyri 

OXIDUM  EUBRUM. 

Mercurius  Chemico'rum.     Quicksilver. 

Mercurius  Cine'reus.  Black  oxide  of  mer- 
cury. 

Mercurius  Cinnabari'nus.  Red  Sulphuret  of 
mercury. 

Mercurius  Corrosi'vus.    Corrosive  sublimate. 

Mercurius  Corrosivus  Rubber.  Eed  precip- 
itate. 

Mercurius  Costnef icus.  Ammoniated  mer- 
cury.    White  precipitate. 

Mercurius  Dulcis  Sublima^tus.     Calomel. 

Mercurius  Emeticus  Fla'vus.  Yellow  sul- 
phate of  mercury.     Tui-peth  mineral. 

Mer-'cury.  Hydrar^yyrum.  Hydrargyrus. 
Mercm-ius.  Quicksilver.  Symbol  Hg.  Atomic 
weight,  200.  It  is  found  native  and  in  combi- 
nation with  silver,  as  a  native  amalgam,  and 
with  chlorine  as  a  native  calomel  known  as 
horn  quicksilver.  Its  most  important  ore  is 
its  sulphide,  or  cinnabar,  HgL.  The  com- 
pounds of  this  metal  form  an  extensive  and 
important  class  of  medicines.  For  the  names 
of  its  various  preparations,  see  Hydrargy- 


rum, PiltjLA,  Hydrargyri,  and  Unouen- 

TUM. 

Mercury  Acid,  Nitrate  of.  Liquor  Hydrargyri 
Nitratis.  Solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  Mer- 
cury dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  A  transparent, 
nearly  colorless  acid  liquid.  It  is  a  powerful 
caustic,  and  one  of  the  most  active  agents  for 
application  to  indolent,  indurated  ulcers,  es- 
pecially those  of  a  syphilitic  character.  It  is 
employed  in  ulcerative  stomatitis,  cancrum 
oris,  etc. 

Mercury,  Oxymuriate  of.  See  Corrosive 
Sublimate. 

Mer-'da.     Merdus.     Excrement. 

Mereiliplirax''is.  Obstruction  or  in- 
fraction of  an  organ. 

Meriain  Crown.  An  artificial  crown 
for  a  natural  root  which  may  be  ground  on 
its  sides,  as  well  as  on  the  base,  with  a  straight 
hole  through  it,  Avhich  is  capable  of  being  en- 
larged, countersunk,  or  beveled  at  either  end 
as  may  be  most  convenient,  or  the  hole  misy  be 
omitted  when  the  crown  is  made,  and,  after  it 
is  fitted  to  the  root,  drilled  in  the  desired  po- 
sition. It  is  also  supplied  with  a  gold  band 
which  encircles  the  root. 

Mer^icus.     Local. 

Meridial''ysis.  Mepoc,  a  part,  and  dialy- 
sis, dissolving.  A  partial  or  incomplete  solu- 
tion of  a  substance. 

Meridro^sls.  From  /lepoc,  a  part,  and 
idpujig,  sweating.  A  partial  perspiration,  or 
occurring  in  a  particular  part. 

MerobaFneum.  From  /'tfmc,  a  part, 
and  (3a?MV£ini;  a  bath.     A  partial  bath. 

Meroce^le.  From  ftr^/ioc,  the  thigh,  and 
Kt/At/,  a  tumor.    Femoral  or  crural  hernia. 

Merc'pia.  Mt/ioc,  a  part,  and  uf,  vision. 
Partial  obscuration  of  sight. 

Me'ros.     The  thigh  ;  the  femur. 

Me^l'US.  Genuine ;  pure ;  without  mix- 
ture ;  unadulterate({. 

Merycls^inus.     Eumination. 

Mesa.     Genital  organs. 

Mesarae^uiil.     Mesentery. 

Mesara^ic.     Mesenteric. 

Meseuter^ic.  Mesenter^  icus.  Belonging 
or  relating  to  the  mesentery. 

Mesenteric  Arteries.  The  second  and  fifth 
branches  of  the  aorta  are  called  the  superior 
and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries. 

Mesenteric  Glands.  The  lymphatic  glands 
of  the  mesentery. 

Mesenteric  Nerves.    Mesenteric  plexuses. 

Mesenteric  Plex^uses.     These  plexuses,  dis- 
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tinguished  into  superior,  middle  and  inferior, 
are  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  great  inter- 
costal nerves. 

Mesenteric  Veins.  These  are  distinguished 
into  superior  and  inferior,  and  both  terminate 
in  the  splenic. 

Meseiiteri'tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
mesentery. 

Mes'entery.  Mesenter^ium;  from  //ecto?, 
the  middle,  and  ep-epoc,  intestine.  A  duplica- 
ture  of  the  peritoneum  which  maintains  the 
intestines  in  their  respctive  situations. 

Mes^ial.  Mfooc,  middle.  Synonymous 
with  median.  A  term  applied  to  the  surface 
of  a  tooth  nearest  to  the  median  line.  The 
surface  or  end  of  a  bone  nearest  to  the  cen- 
tre. 

Mesial  Line,  Median  Line.  An  imaginary 
line  dividing  the  body  perpendicularly  into 
two  symmetrical  portions ;  middle  line. 

Me'site.  An  ethereal  substance  existing 
in  pyroxylic  spirit  and  obtained  in  the  distil- 
lation of  wood. 

Mesit^ic  Alcoliol.     Acetone. 
Mesity^lene.     An  oily  fluid  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  acetone  with  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Mes^inerism.  See  Animal  Magnet- 
ism. 

Meso-.  Meaog,  the  middle.  Used  as  a 
prefix  to  certain  words. 

Me^soblast.  From  fieang,  middle,  and 
(3Aaa-nc,  sprout.  The  middle  layer  of  the  blas- 
toderm, thought  to  be  derived  from  the  hypo- 
blast, and  from  which  are  developed  the  vas- 
cular, muscular  and  skeletal  systems,  the  gen- 
erative glands  and  excretory  organs.  It  is 
also  called  mesoderm. 

Mesocse^cum.      A  duplicature   of  the 
peritoneum  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  caecum. 
Meso^carp.     The  central  portion  of  the 
pericarp  of  seeds. 

Mesocepll^ale.  The  Medulla  Oblongata ; 
Pons  Varolii. 

MesOCO^lon.  From  ixeaoc,  the  middle, 
and  kcjXoj',  the  colon.  A  duplicature  of  the 
peritoneum,  to  which  the  colon  is  attached. 
It  is  designated  according  to  its  situation. 

Mesocran'iuni.  The  top  of  the  head 
or  vertex. 

Me^soderm.  From  /ueyog,  small,  and 
Sep/Ki,  skin.     The  mesoblast. 

Mesoder^niuin.   Mfoof,  the  middle,  and 
dipfia,  the  skin.     The  Rete  Malpixjhi.i. 
Mesod^uie.     The  mediastinum. 


Mesodmi'tis.     Inflammation  of  the  me- 
diastinum. 
Mes^odont.     See  Macrodont. 
Mesog"as'tl'iuin.     The  umbilical  region 
of  the  abdomen. 

Mesoglos^SUS.  The  genio  glossus  muscle. 
Mes''olite.  A  mineral  consisting  of  a 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  lime  and  soda. 
Mesolo'bus.  The  corpus  callosum. 
Mesonier^ia.  The  parts  situated  be- 
tween the  thighs. 

Mesoine^triuin.  Mecnc,  middle,  and 
f^i/rpa,  womb.  A  cellular  vascular  membrane 
between  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  adjacent 
parts. 

Mesomptia^luin.  The  middle  of  the 
navel. 

Mesoph'ryon.  The  space  above  the 
nose  between  the  eyebrows. 

Mesorec^tuni.  The  transverse  fold  of 
the  peritoneum  which  connects  the  rectum 
with  the  sacrum. 

Mesos^celocele.  Hernia  of  the  peri- 
neum. 

MesoS''celuin.  The  perineum. 
Mesotll^eiiar.  The  abductor  and  deep- 
seated  portion  of  the  flexor  brevis  of  the  thumb. 
MesotllO^rax.  From  fieaoc;,  middle,  and 
thorax,  the  chest.  The  intermediate  of  the 
three  segments  which  compose  the  thorax  in 
insects. 

Mesot^ica.  Diseases  affecting  the  inter- 
mediate or  connecting  substance  of  organs 
without  derangement  of  the  general  healtn. 

Mes^otria.  Aflecting  the  parenchyma 
of  the  exernent  system. 

Mes^otype.  A  zeolitic  mineral ;  a  hy- 
drated silicate  of  alumina  and  soda. 

MeSOX^alate.  A  combination  of  mesox- 
alic  acid  with  a  base. 

Mesox^alic  Acid.  A  new  substance 
formed  on  heating  to  the  boiling  point  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  alloxanate  of  barytes. 

Meta-.  A  common  prefix,  from  /zfrn, 
after,  with  ;  signifying  change. 

Metab^asis.  From  fierajSaivu,  to  digress. 
A  change  of  medicine  or  treatment,  in  dis- 
ease. 

MetaboleFogy.  Metaholelog^ia,  from 
perafioAi],  change,  and  7^o)ac,  a  discourse.  A 
treatise  on  the  changes  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  a  disease. 

Metabo'liaus.  Insects  which  undergo 
a  metamorphosis. 

MetaboFic.      Pertaining  to  metabolism. 
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Metab''olisin.  A  change  in  the  inti- 
mate condition  of  cells  whereby  their  molecule 
is  more  complex  or  contains  more  force. 

Metacar^pal.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
the  metacarpus. 

Metacarpal  Ar^tery.  A  branch  of  the  radial 
artery  which  descends  obliquely  upon  the  back 
of  the  hand. 

Metacarpal  Articulations.     The  articulations 
of  the  last  four  metacarpal  bones  at  their  up- 
per extremity. 
Metacarpal  Bones.    See  Metacarpus. 
Metacarpal    Lig'anients,       The     ligaments 
which  connect  the  metacarpal  bones. 

Metacarp^us.  From  fiera,  after,  and 
Kapnog,  the  wrist.  The  bones  of  that  part  of 
the  hand  situated  between  the  wrist  and  fingers. 
Metac^etoue.  Propion.  A  colorless, 
fragrant,  oily  fluid  obtained  by  distilling  su- 
gar with  quick-lime. 

'Metacetoil'ic  Acid.    Butyro-aeetic  acid. 
Propion^ k  acid.    An  acid  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  various  organic  bodies.  Chem- 
ically speaking,  it  is  a  teroxide  of  metacetyl.  . 
Metac'etyl.     Propionyl.     Acarbo-hydro- 
gen  (CgHg)  formed  by  various  organic  meta- 
morphoses. It  is  the  basis  of  the  last-named  acid. 
Metachore^sis.     Metastasis. 
Metacli^ysis.     Mem,  beyond,  and  jw^r^ 
effusion.     The  process  of  transfusion. 

Metacye'sis.  Mera,  and  x^W^C,  uterine 
gestation.     Extra-uterine  gestation. 

Met^'al.  Metal^lum.  MetuXIov,  a  metal. 
A  numerous  class  of  simple,  combustible  bodies, 
distinguished  by  their  peculiar  lustre,  consid- 
erable specific  gravity,  almost  total  opacity, 
insolubility  in  water  and  as  being  conductoi-s 
of  electricity  and  heat.  Any  elementary  sub- 
stance characterized  by  malleability,  ductility 
and  fusibility. 

The  existence  of  over  fifty  metals  is  admit- 
ted by  chemists.  The  following  table  contains 
the  names  of  the  principal  ones,  specific  grav- 
ity, melting-points  and  symbolic  abbreviations : 


Names  of  Metals. 

Spe. 

Melting 

Symbolic 

Gray. 

Points. 
Fahr. 

Abbreviations 

1.  Gold,  .  .   .   . 

19.25 

2016° 

Au. 

2.  Silver.   .    .    . 

10.47 

1873 

Ag. 

3.  Iron,  .    .    .    . 

7.78 

2786 

Fe. 

4.  Copper,   ,  .    . 

8.89 

1996 

Cu. 

5.  Mercury,.  .    . 

13.56 

—39 

Hg. 

6.  Lead,  .  .   .   . 

11.35 

617 

Pb. 

7.  Tin,   .    .    .    . 

7.29 

442 

Sn. 

8.  Antimony,  .  . 

6.70 

Sb. 

Names  of  Metals.      Spe. 
Grav. 


Melting       Symbolic 
Points.  Abbreviations, 

Fahr. 

9.  Bismuth,  .    .      9.80      497        Bi. 

10.  Zinc,  ....      7.00      773  Zu. 

11.  Arsenic,    .    .      5..80     As, 

12.  Cobalt,  .    .    .      8.53     2810  Co. 

13.  Platinum,      .    21.05     oh.  bp*  Pt. 

14.  Nickel,  .    .   .      8.27     2810  Ni. 

15.  Manganese,  .      6.85     2800  Mn. 

16.  Tungsten,  .    .    17.60     W. 

17.  Tellurium,  .  .      6.11    ^  610  Te. 

18.  Molybdenum,      7.40     oh.  bp.  Mo, 

19.  Ui-anium,  .    .     9.00     oh.  bp.  U. 

20.  Titanium,  ,  .      3.30     oh.  bp.  Ti. 

21.  Chromium,, oh.  bp.  Cr. 

22.  Columbium,  oh.  bp.  Ta, 

23.  Palladium,.   .    11.50     Pd. 

24.  Ehodium, oh.  bp.  E. 

25.  Iridium, oh.  bp.  Ir. 

26.  Osmium, oh.  bp.  Os. 

27.  Ceiium, Ce. 

28.  Potassium, .  .      0.86     144.5  K. 

29.  Sodium,  .  .    .      0.97     207.7  Na, 

30.  Barium, Ba. 

31.  Strontium,     . Sr. 

32.  Calcium,    Ca. 

.33.  Cadmium,     442  Cd. 

34.  Lithium, 356        L. 

35.  Silicium, Si, 

36.  Zirconium,   Zr. 

37.  Aluminium, Al. 

38.  Glucinium,  G. 

39.  Yttrium, Y. 

40.  Thorium, 561  Th. 

41.  Magnesium, Mg, 

42.  Vanadium,   V. 

43.  Didymium, D. 

44.  Erbium,    E. 

45.  Ilmenium, 11. 

46.  Lanthanium,      La, 

47.  Niobium, Nb. 

48.  Pelopium,     Pe. 

49.  Euthenium Eu. 

50.  Tantalum,     Ta. 

51.  Terbium, Te. 

52.  Davyum, Da. 

53.  Eubidium    .       854  -f  101.3  Eb. 
Metol,  Noble  and  Base.     Metals  are  known 

as  noble  when  they  show  little  or  no  tendency 
to  combine  with  the  non-metallic  elements,  as 
oxides,  sulphides,  etc.  jBase  metals  are  those 
Avhich  readily  enter  into  combinations  with 
the  non-metallic  elements. 

*  Oxyhydrogen  Blowpipe. 
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H/lBial  Tape.  Used  for  fiuisliing  fillings  be- 
tween teeth  in  spaces  loo  small  for  the  use  of 
silk.  They  carry  powders  such  as  oxide  of 
tin,  and  give  the  surfaces  a  fine  finish. 

Metal^lic     Of  the  nature  of  metal. 

Metallic  Base  for  Artificial  Teeth.  A  metal- 
lic plate  adapted  to  such  portion  of  the  alveo- 
lar arch  as  is  deprived  of  natural  teeth,  and 
to  be  supplied  with  an  artificial  substitute. 
Gold  and  platinum  are  the  most  suitable  metals 
for  this  purpase,  and  those  usually  employed 
by  American  dentists ;  but  silver  is  very  fre- 
quently used.  Platinum  is  objectionable  on  ac- 
count of  its  weight,  it  being  much  heavier 
than  gold.  Besides,  the  heat  required  to  fuse 
it  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  melted  in  a 
furnace.  Silver  is  objectionable  chiefly  for 
the  reason  that  the  secretions  of  the  mouth 
oxidize  it.  Many  experiments  have  been 
made  with  aluminum,  the  metallic  base  of 
alumina^  and  from  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  some  practitioners,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  metal  will  prove 
useful  as  a  metallic  base  for  artificial  teeth. 
See  Aluminum.  For  manner  of  preparing  a 
metallic  base,  see  Harris's  JPrin.  and  Pract.  of 
Dentistry, 

Metallic  Base,  Cleaveland's.  This  consists 
of  a  plate  incasing  the  entire  alveolar  border, 
or  so  much  of  it  as  is  to  be  supplied  with  arti- 
ficial teeth,  and  the  palatine  arch,  and  another 
covering  only  the  inner  part  of  the  alveolar 
arch  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  A  hole  is 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  first  plate  about  the 
size  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece,  and  around 
which,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  plate,  a  half 
round  wire  is  soldered.  The  second  plate  is 
applied  to  the  first  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  a  space  in  the  central  part,  between  it 
and  the  first  plate,  of  about  the  tenth  of  an 
inch,  while  the  edges  of  the  former  are  accu- 
rately fitted  and  soldered  to  the  latter. 

For  the  manner  of  attaching  artificial  teeth 
to  a  base,  see  Harris's  Pnn.  and  Pract.  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Metallic  Facings.  Facings  of  gold  or  plati- 
num for  the  protection  of  gutta  percha,  oxy- 
chloride  or  oxyphosphate  fillings  in  carious 
cavities,  from  attrition  or  chemical  abrasion, 
and  rendering  them  more  durable  in  the 
mouth. 

Metallic  Tinkning.  Metallic  voice.  A  pecu- 
liar noise  heard  by  the  stethoscope,  when 
there  exists  in  the  chest  a  preternatural  cavity 
containing  air,  or  when  there  is  air  in  the 
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cavity  of  the  pleura.  It  is  said  to  resemble 
that  caused  by  striking  glass,  or  a  metallic  or 
porcelain  cup. 

Metallic  Trac^tors.    See  Tractors  Metal- 

I.IC. 

Metalliza^tion.  A  conversion  into 
metal. 

Metallog"'rapliy.  From  uETa?iAov,  metal, 
and  ypa<}>T/^  description.     A  treatise  on  metals. 

Met''alloid..  A  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  metals  obtained  from  the  fixed  alkalies 
and  some  of  the  earths.  Also,  resembling 
metal  in  lustre  and  color. 

Metallotlier^apliy.  From  iiETal7tov, 
metal,  and  -^EpaKevu,  to  alleviate.  The  cuta- 
neous application  of  certain  metals  in  the 
form  of  plates  of  gold,  zinc,  copper,  iron,  &c., 
to  cause  a  return  of  sensibility  in  certain  af- 
fections of  general  and  special  sensation. 

Met^alllirg-y.  From  fiETallov^  a  metal, 
and  epjot',  work.  The  art  of  treating  metals, 
or  separating  them  from  their  ores. 

Metals,  Properties  of.  By  fusibility 
is  meant  the  temperature  at  which  a  metal 
fuses  or  melts;  specific  heat,  the  capacity  of 
different  metals  for  absorbing  heat ;  expansion, 
the  relative  increase  in  length  or  bulk  in  di- 
rect pi-oportion  to  the  increase  in  temperature ; 
conductivity,  the  conducting  power  of  metals 
for  both  heat  and  electricity ;  malleability,  sus- 
ceptibility to  expansion  under  the  blows  of  a 
hammer;  ductility,  the  property  of  being  drawn 
out  into  wire  or  elongated,  without  interrupt- 
ing their  constituent  particles ;  tenacity,  the 
property  which  enables  a  metal  to  resist  ten- 
sile strain ;  elasticity,  the  quality  of  returning 
to  the  original  form  after  being  bent ;  sonor- 
ousness, the  quality  of  emitting  a  musical 
sound  when  struck ;  odor  and  taste  are  proper- 
ties which  are  more  pronounced  in  some 
metals  than  in  others;  for  example,  copper, 
iron  and  tin. 

Metasner-'ic.     Isomeric. 

Metaiiiorpliop''sia.  From  iiEva/j-opcpou, 
to  transform,  and  wi/',  the  eye.  A  species  of 
depraved  vision,  in  which  imaginary  objects 
appear  to  be  seen. 

Metaniorpll'osis.  From  /j-eto.  change, 
and  fiop(pr/j  form.  Transformation.  In  Physi- 
ology, the  change  through  which  any  texture 
or  organ  of  the  body  passes  in  the  progress  of 
its  development. 

Metapto'sis.  From  /xeTaTrnrro),  to  di- 
gress. The  couvei-sion  of  one  disease  into 
another. 
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Metas^tasis.     From  /lE&iaT?!/ 1,  to  change 
place.     A  chauge  in  the  seat  of  a  disease ;  the 
shifting  of  a  disease  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  another,  or  to  some  internal  organ. 
■>     Metastat^ic.     Belonging  to  metastasis. 

Metatar^sal.  Iletatarsalis.  Belonging 
or  relating  to  the  metatarsus. 

Metatarsal  Artery.  An  artery  which  forms 
an  arch  across  the  base  of  the  metatarsal 
bones,  supplying  the  outer  side  of  the  foot, 
and  giving  off  three  interosseal  branches. 

Metatarsal  Articula^tions.  The  articulation 
of  the  metatarsal  bones  with  each  other. 

Metatarsal  Bones.     See  Metatarsus. 

Metatarso-Plialan^giaii.  Pertaining 
to  the  metatarsus  and  phalanges. 

Metatarso-Phalangian  Articulations.  The 
articulation  of  the  metatarsal  bones  with  the 
corresponding  phalanges  of  the  toes. 

Metatar^SUS.  From  [lera,  after,  and 
Tapaog,  tarsus.  That  portion  of  the  foot  which 
is  situated  between  the  tarsus  and  toes,  con- 
sisting of  live  small  cylindrical  bones ;  one  to 
each  toe. 

Metatll^esis.  From  fieTan&ij/u,  to 
change  place.  Transposition.  Also,  the  act 
of  removing  the  consequence  or  cause  of  a 
disease  from  one  place  to  another,  where  its 
presence  will  be  less  hurtful,  as  depressing  a 
cataract,  &c. 

Metatoc^ia.  Meta,  and  tokoq,  birth.  Pre- 
ternatural labor. 

Me'teorism.  Meteoris^mus  ;  h-om /^eteu- 
pi^u,  to  elevate.  Distension  of  the  abdomen 
with  gas. 

Meteoi'^olite.     A  meteoric  stone. 

MeteoroFogy.  MeteoroWgla;  from /^e- 
TEupoc,  aerial,  and  ^oyog,  a  discourse.  That 
department  of  science  which  treats  of  atmos- 
pheric phenomena,  as  the  formation  of  dew, 
the  progress  of  winds,  &c. 

Metllie^niata.  Methematous.  Merrr,  after, 
or  between,  and  aiua,  blood.  Blood  changing. 
The  capillary  or  intermediate  system  of  blood- 
vessels. 

Metlisemog'lo^bin.  A  mixture  of  al- 
bumen, haemoglobin  and  haematin. 

Metlioilia^nia.  From  fiE^l^v,  drunken- 
ness, and  /-lavia,  mania.  An  irresistible  desire 
for  intoxicating  liquor. 

Metll^yl.  A  hypothetical  radical  or  base 
of  a  numerous  series  of  compounds  analogous 
to  those  of  ethyl,  or  of  pyroxylic  spirit.  In 
Chemistry,  a  radical  molecule  having  the  com- 
position CHg. 


Methyl  Chloride.  See  Chlobide  of  Me- 
thyl. 

Methyl  Iodide.  A  powerful  anaesthetic,  the 
formula  of  which  is  CH3I.  Although  it  is 
regarded  as  producing  effects  similar  to  those 
of  chloroform,  yet  its  irritant  action  on  the 
broncho -pulmonary  mucovis  membrane  is  more 
intense,  rendering  it  a  dangerous  anaesthetic 
agent. 

Metliyal.  Obtained  by  distilling  methyl 
alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid.  Hypnotic  and 
antispasmodic.  Used  in  convulsive  diseases, 
neuralgia  of  superficial  nerves,  epilepsy,  &c. 

Metll^ylene.  A  highly  volatile  and  in- 
flammable liquid  obtained  by  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  wood. 

Methylene,  Bichloride  of.  A  colorless  liquid 
with  an  odor  like  chloroform,  obtained  from 
chlorine  and  chloride  of  methyl,  and  employed 
as  an  ansesthetic,  the  quantity  used  averaging 
a  di-achm  every  five  minutes.  Discovered  by 
Dr.  B.  W.  Eichardson. 

Metll^ysis.     Intoxication. 

MetliyS''tica.  Substances  employed  for 
exhilaration  and  inebriation. 

Metoclouti^asis.  From  /nvra,  change, 
and  oSovTiaaig,  dentition.  Abnormal  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth. 

MetopantraF'gia.  From  /ietuttov,  fore- 
head, avTfjov,  a  cavern,  and  aAjoc,  pain.  Pain 
in  the  frontal  sinus. 

Metopaiitl'Ftis.  Inflammation  of  the 
frontal  sinus. 

Metc'poii  or  Meto^piim.  The  front, 
or  forehead. 

Metopos^'copy.  Iletoposcop^ia ;  from 
/uETcjKon,  forehead,  and  gkotveiv,  to  view.  The 
art  of  distinguishing  the  temperament  of  an 
individual  by  inspecting  the  forehead. 

Me^tra.     The  uterus. 

Metrse^mia.  M;;rpa,  womb,  and  aijua, 
blood.  Swelling  of  blood,  or  turgescence,  in 
the  womb. 

MetoaPgia.  From  f^vrpn,  the  womb, 
and  a?i.}oc,  pain.     Pain  in  the  uterus. 

Metranae^iuia.  M?/rpo,  and  anosmia,  de- 
ficiency of  blood.  Want  of  blood  in  the  uterus. 

Metratre^sia.  From  f^v^pa,  the  womb, 
and  aTprjOLa,  imperforation.  Morbid  closure 
of  the  uterus. 

Metratix^e.     Hypertrophy  of  the  uterus. 

Me^tre.  A  French  measure,  equal  to 
39.33  English  inches. 

Metrecto^pia.  Displacement  of  the 
womb. 
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Metrelco^'sis.     Ulceration  of  the  womb. 
Metreiicliy'tes.       From     l^ivrpa,    the 
womb,  and  eyxvoK:,  injection.     An  instrument 
for,  or  the  act  of,  injecting  the  uterus. 

Metreurys^ma.  From  f-i-rjTpc,  the  womb, 
and  ei'pnf,  far  extended.  Morbid  dilatation  of 
the  womb. 
Me^tria.  See  Puerperal  Fever. 
Metric  System.  A  decimal  system  of 
weights  and  measures  used  in  France  and  Ger- 
many in  chemistry  and  physics. 

The  following  divisions  are  most  commonly 
used: 

10  millimetei-s  =       1  centimeter. 

100  centimeters  =        1  meter. 

1000  meters  =        1  kilometer. 

1000  cubic  centimeters  =        1  liter. 
1000  milligrammes         =        1  gramme. 
1000  grammes  =       1  kilogramme. 

The  equivalent  values  are  as  follows : 
1  meter  =  39.37  inches. 

1  liter  =  2.11  pints. 

1  gramme  =  15.43  grains. 

1  minim  =   .016  centimeter. 

Metri''tis.     Inflammation  of  the  uterus. 

Metrocarciiio-'ina.  From  fjvrpn^  the 
womb,  and  napKivuiia^  cancer.  Cancer  of  the 
uterus. 

Metrocele''.     Hernia  vaginalis. 

Metrohge'inia.  From  i^mpn,  the  womb, 
and  «<//«,  blood.  Sauguineous  congestion  of 
the  uterus. 

Metronia^liia.     Nymphomania. 

Metrom^eter.  Same  as  Hysterometer ; 
which  see. 

Metro -Peritoni''tis.  Inflammation  of 
the  uterus  and  peritoneum. 

MetropoFypus.    Polypus  of  the  uterus. 

Metropto^sis.  From  nwpi,  the  womb, 
and  TTWffzf,  falling  down.     Prolapsus  uteri. 

Metorrlia^gia.  Hemorrhage  from  the 
uterus. 

Met'roscope.  An  instrument  for  exam- 
ining the  uterus. 

Met^rotome.  Hysterotome.  An  instru- 
ment for  dividing  the  neck  of  the  womb. 

Mg".     Symbol  of  Magnesium. 

MiasilV .  Exhalation  arising  from  marehy 
grounds. 

MiaS''ina.  Mia<r?;a,  a  stain  or  pollution  ; 
from  /.uaivu,  to  contaminate.  In  Pathology,  the 
eflluvia  arising  from  sick  persons,  and  from  the 
decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 


Miasxiiat^ic.  Relating  to,  or  produced 
by,  miasmata. 

Mi^ca.  A  mineral,  usually  found  in  thin, 
elastic  laminse,  of  various  degrees  of  transpar- 
ency, and  of  various  colors.  It  is  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  potash,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Micraiiato^niia.  Mz/cpof,  small,  and 
anato^mia,  anatomy.     Microscopic  anatomy. 

MicristoFogy.  MiKpoc,  and  histologia, 
histology.  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
minutest  organic  fibres. 

Mic'ro.  From  juiipor^  small.  A  Greek 
prefix,  signifying  minute. 

Mic'robe.  From  ficKpog,  small,  and  Pioc, 
life.  The  general  name  for  micro-organisms  of 
animal  or  vegetable  organic  structure  that  are 
microscopical  in  size. 

Micro^biail.  Mkro^bie,  Pertaining  to 
microbes  or  germ  action. 

Microbiolise^mia.  From  /^'/cpoc,  small, 
(iioQj  life,  and  nifia,  blood.  Diseased  condi- 
tions resulting  from  micro-organisms  in  the 
blood. 

Mic 'rob last.     See  Corpuscle. 

Micrococ^CUS.  From  /utKpng,  small,  and 
KOKKog,  kernel.  A  micro-organism  having 
spherical  elements,  isolated,  united  by  num- 
bers, or  disposed  in  chaplets  or  masses. 

Microcos''in.ic  Salt.  The  phosphate  of 
soda  and  ammonia ;  it  is  used  as  a  flux  in  ex- 
periments with  the  blow-pipe. 

MicroCOUS''tic.  From  lUiKpoc,  small,  and 
amvOj  I  hear.  An  instrument  to  augment  the 
intensity  of  sound,  and  assist  in  hearing. 

Mic'rodon.  M</cpof,  small,  and  o6ovq,  a 
tooth.     Having  short  or  small  teeth. 

Microg"loS''sia.  From  /uKpog,  small,  and 
yluaaay  tongue.  Congenital  smallness  of  the 
tongue. 

Microg^rapliy.  From  fimpog,  small,  and 
•ypafUj  to  describe.  A  description  of  objects 
too  small  to  be  seen  without  the  assistance  of  a 
microscope. 

Microl''ogy.  Mkrolog^ia;  from  fiiKpoc, 
small,  and  ^ojor^  a  discourse.  In  Science,  a 
treatise  on  minute  objects,  as  microscopical  an- 
imals and  plants. 

Microin''eter,  From  fUKpoc,  small,  and 
/nerpov,  a  measure.  An  instrument  attached  to 
a  microsoope  or  telescope  for  measuring  small 
objects. 

Micro-organisms,    See  Microbe. 

MicropliO^nia.  From  /jmckoc,  s  mall, 
and  (puvur,  sound.     A  very  weak  voice. 

Micropi'per  Methys^ticum.     Piper 
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Meihys^ ileum.  The  ava  plant  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  The  root  is  narcotic,  and  when  bruised 
and  macerated  in  water  forms  an  intoxicating 
drink,  much  used  by  the  natives,  who  consider 
it  a  cure  for  syphilis.  The  tincture  has  been 
used  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout. 

Mi''cr«scope.  From  ixiKpoc,  small,  and 
aiwTTEO),  I  view.  An  instrument  for  the  exam- 
ination of  objects  too  minute  to  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  A  microscope  may  be  single 
or  compound  ;  it  is  single  when  an  object  may 
be  viewed  through  it  directly,  whether  it  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  lenses ;  and  compound, 
when  two  or  more  lenses  are  so  arranged  that 
the  enlarged  image  of  the  object  formed  by 
one  is  again  magnified  by  others,  and  seen  as 
if  it  were  the  object  itself.  The  microscope 
has  been  much  used  in  the  examination  of  the 
minute  structural  arrangement  of  the  various 
tissues  of  the  body.  It  is  to  the  aid  of  this  in- 
strument we  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  and 
highly  interesting  researches  of  Betzius,  Na- 
smyth,  Owen,  Beale,  and  others  into  the  minute 
structure  of  the  teeth. 

Mi^croscopy.  Microscop'ia.  Observa- 
tion by  aid  of  the  microscope  ;  an  important 
agency  in  examining  the  structure  of  healthy 
and  diseased  tissues. 

Micros'tOllia.  From  fimpoq  and  crro/za, 
mouth.     Abnormal  smallness  of  the  mouth. 

Microso^liiia.  From  /uicpoc,  small,  and 
cu/ia,  body.  Arrest  of  growth  from  a  dwarfing 
of  the  entire  body. 

Microsphyx^ia.  From  /umpn^,  small,  and 
cfvy/Ltog,  pulse.    Smallness  or  weakness  of  pulse. 

IMi^crotiiie.  From  /iiKpoi,  small.  Hav- 
ing or  consisting  of  small  crystals. 

Mic^rotome.  An  instrument  for  mak- 
ing thin  sections  for  microscopic  examination. 

Microzy^iua.  From  /uinpoc,  small,  and 
Cv/iof,  leaven.  Minute  particles  of  living  mat- 
ter, the  principal  agents  of  the  functions  of  the 
organisms. 

Mic^tioii.  Mingo,  to  pass  water.  The  act 
of  passing  water. 

Mictlii'it^ioil.  Micturit^io  ;  from  mictu- 
rio,  to  make  water.  The  act  of  making  water ; 
morbid  frequency  of  passing  urine. 

Mid^ritf.     The  diaphragm. 

Mid^wif "e.  A  woman  who  assists  women 
in  childbirth. 

Mi^einite.  A  variety  of  maguesian  lime- 
.stone. 

Mig'railie''.  Megrim.  Neuralgia,  or  pain 
in  one  side  of  the  head.     Hemicrania. 


Mika^nia.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  or- 
der Asteracece. 

Mikania  Officinalis.  This  species,  called  by 
the  natives  Coracoa  de  Jesu,  is  said  to  be  bene- 
ficial as  a  febrifuge. 

Milfania  Opifera.  Ervade  Cobra.  This  spe- 
cies is  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  is  used  inter- 
nally and  externally  as  an  alexipharmic. 

Mi^kroblasts.  Coi-puscles  of  the  blood 
which  are  abnormally  small. 

MiFdew.  A  thin,  whitish  coating,  with 
which  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  linen,  meats 
and  other  substances  are  sometimes  assailed, 
consisting  of  innumerable  fungi. 

Mi/dew  Moriifica^tion.  Gangrence  ustilaginea. 
A  dry  gangrene,  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
use  of  mildewed  grain. 

MiFfoil.     Yarrow. 

Milia^ria.  Miliary  fever;  from  milium, 
millet.  An  exanthematous  eruption,  so-called 
because  the  vesicles  resemble  millet-seed. 

Milio^llllll.  Diminutive  of  milium,  mil- 
let. A  small  tumor  of  the  eyelids,  in  size  re- 
sembling a  millet-seed. 

Mil'ivim.  Millet.  Also,  a  hard,  white 
tubercle,  of  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  seated  im- 
mediately under  the  cuticle,  and  when  pressed, 
discharging  its  contents,  which  seemingly  is  of 
a  sebaceous  nature. 

Milk.  Lac.  A  sweetish,  opaque  fluid,  se- 
creted in  the  mammary  glands  of  the  females 
of  the  mammalia,  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
young. 

Mi//c  Abscess.  Tumor  in  the  mamma  from 
redundant  lactation. 

Milk  Fever.  Febris  lactea.  A  fever  accom- 
panying or  preceding  the  secretion  of  milk  in 
women  soon  after  delivery. 

Milk,  Substitute  for.  Prof.  Leeds  suggests 
the  following  formula  as  the  best  substitute  for 
woman's  milk :  1  gill  of  cow's  milk,  fresh  and 
unskimmed  ;  1  gill  of  water  ;  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  rich  cream  ;  200  grains  of  milk  sugar ;  1^ 
grains  of  extractum  pancreatis ;  4  grains  of 
sodium  bicarbonate.  This  preparation  is  to  be 
prepared  and  warmed  just  before  using. 

Mi/k  of  Sulphur.  Lac  Sulphuris.  Precip- 
itated sulphur. 

Milk-Sickness.  Sick  stomach.  Puking  fe- 
ver. A  disease  quite  common  in  the  Western 
and  South-Western  States ;  it  afiects  both  man 
and  cattle. 

Milk,  Sugar  of.    Lactin. 

Milk-Teeth.  The  teeth  of  first  dentition. 
Deciduous  or  temporary  teeth. 
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Mil^'let.     See  Panicum  Milaceum. 

Millet-Seed  Rash.    Miliaria. 

MilligTaiimie'.  A  French  measure. 
The  thousandth  part  of  a  gramme,  or  0.0154  of 
a  grain  avoirdupois,  or  one  sixty-sixth  of  a 
grain  troy. 

Millili''tre.  A  French  measure,  the 
1000th  part  of  a  litre,  or  0.0610  of  an  Eng- 
lish cubic  inch. 

Millime'tre.  A  French  measure,  the 
1000th  part  of  a  metre,  or  0.039,  or  one  twenty- 
sixth  of  an  English  inch. 

MiloFum.    A  small  tumor  on  the  eyelid 

Milpho'sis.    Baldness  of  the  eye-brows_ 

Mind.  The  intellectual,  thinking,  or  in- 
telligent faculty  of  man.  The  term  is  also  used 
as  signifying  the  phenomena  resulting  from 
the  exercise  of  this  faculty. 

Minderer'iis's  Spirit.  Liquid  acetate 
of  ammonia.  It  is  a  valuable  diaphoretic,  and 
is  much  used  in  fevers  and  inflammatory 
diseases.     Dose,  f  §  ss  to  iss. 

Min^eral.  Minera'lis.  Any  inorganic 
body  or  chemical  combination  containing  an 
organic  base  found  in  the  earth. 

Mineral  Adipocere'.  A  greasy  bitument 
found  in  the  argillaceous  ores  of  iron. 

Mineral  Alkali.     Native  carbonate  of  soda. 

Mineral  CaouVchouc.  A  variety  of  bitumen 
resembling  caoutchouc,  found  at  Castleton,  in 
Derbyshire. 

Mineral  Green.  A  hydrated  subcarbonate 
of  copper. 

Mineral  King^dom.  The  division  of  nature 
which  includes  minerals. 

Mineral  Oil.     Petroleum. 

Mineral  Pitch.    Bitumen. 

Mineral  Solu^tion.     Arsenicalis  liquor. 

Mineral   Tar.     The  Petroleum   Barbadense. 

Mineral  Teeth.     See  Porcelain  Teeth. 

Mineral  Tur^pentine.  Same  as  rectified 
Benzine,  and  is  obtained  from  coal-oil. 

Mineral  Water.  Springs  impregnated  with 
substances  foreign  to  the  common  composition 
of  water,  and  which  exercise  a  sensible  action 
on  the  animal  economy.  Mineral  watei*s  are 
divided  into  five  classes,  namely,  aeidulous,  alka- 
line, chalybeate,  sulphureous,  and  saline.  These 
may  be  thermal,  or  cold  ;  natural,  or  artificial. 

Mineral  YelHow.  Patent  yellow.  A  pigment 
consisting  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  lead. 

Minera^lis.    Mineral. 

Mineral'ogy.  Mineralog^ia.  That  de- 
partment of  science  which  treats  of  minerals. 

Mi^'ner's  Elbow.     An  enlargement  of 


the  bursa  over  the  olecranon,  occurring  in 
miners,  who  are  forced  to  lean  much  upon  the 
elbow. 

Min^im.  y(y.  A  minim  is  the  sixtieth 
part  of  a  fluid  drachm,  nearly  equivalent  to  a 
drop. 

Min''iimi.     Eed  oxide  of  lead. 

Mint.  An  aromatic  plant  of  the  genus 
Mentha,  of  which  there  are  several  species. 

Mi^OCene.  From  fisiuv,  less,  and  Kaivog, 
recent.  A  term  applied  in  Geology  to  the  mid- 
dle division  of  the  tertiary  stratum,  containing 
fewer  fossil  shells  of  recent  species  than  the 
Pliocene,  or  most  modern  tertiary  deposits. 

Mirag'e^.  An  optical  illusion  arising 
from  unequal  refraction  of  the  lower  strata  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  causing  distant  objects  to 
be  seen  double,  as  if  reflected  in  a  mirror,  or 
to  appear  as  if  suspended  in  the  air. 

Mir^ror,  A  speculum  ;  any  polished  sub- 
stance that  forms  images  by  the  reflection  of 
the  rays  of  light. 

Mirror,  Dentists'.  A  small  speculum  de- 
signed for  the  examination  of  the  teeth ;  a 
mouth-glass. 

Miscar^riage.    Abortion. 

Miscee.  The  name  of  an  Indian  denti- 
frice, said  to  color  the  teeth  jet  black  without 
affecting  the  enamel,  while  it  removes  the  tar- 
tar, and  hardens  the  gums.  It  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  say  that  any  chemical  agent  capable 
of  decomposing  salivaiy  calculus  will  act  upon 
the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Misceg"ena^tion.  The  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent races,  often  supposed  to  be  a  cause  of 
degeneracy,  and  of  imperfections  of  the  dental 
organs. 

Mis'tletoe.  A  parasitical  plant  growing 
on  trees ;  the  Viseum  album.  The  powder  of 
the  leaves  has  been  used  in  epilepsy. 

Mistvi^ra.  A  mixture.  A  fluid  com- 
pound containing  several  ingredients. 

Mistura  Aca^ci(B.  Gum  arable  mixture. 
Gum  arable  emulsion. 

Mistura  Ammonia^ ci.  Ph.  U.  S.,  L.  Ammo- 
niac mixture.  Composed  of  ammonia,  120 
grains ;  water,  a  half  pint. 

Mistu'ra  Amyg'dalae.  U.  S.  Almond  mix- 
ture. Almond  emulsion.  Composed  of  sweet 
almond,  half  an  ounce  ;  powdered  gum  arable, 
thirty  grains ;  sugai*,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grains ;  water,  eight  fluid  ounces. 

Mistura  Asafoefida.  Ph.  U.  S.,  L.  Asa- 
foetida  mixture,  120  grains  j  to  water,  half  ts 
pint. 
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Mistura  Cam^phoros.    Camphor  water. 

Mistura  Camphorcs  cum  Magne'sia.  Cam- 
phor with  magnesia. 

Mistura  CascarilHcB  Compos'ita.  Ph.  L. 
Compound  mixture  of  cascarilla. 

Mistura  Chlorofor'mi.  Chloroform  mixture. 
Composed  of  chloroform,  half  an  ounce ;  cam- 
phor, sixty  grains;  yolk  of  one  egg;  water, 
six  fluid  ounces. 

Mistura  Creaso^ti.    Ph.  E.  Creasote  mixture. 

Mistura  Cre'tcB.  Chalk  mixture.  Com- 
posed of  prepared  chalk,  half  an  ounce ;  sugar, 
powdered  gum  arable,  each  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains;  cinnamon  water,  water,  eaclu 
four  ounces. 

Mistura  Ferri  Aromat^ica.  Ph.  D.  Aromatic 
mixtui-e  of  iron. 

Mistura  Ferri  Compos'ita.  U.  S.  Com- 
pound mixture  of  iron. 

Mistura  Gentia'noe  Composifa.  Ph,L.  Com- 
pound mixture  of  gentian. 

Mistura  Glycyrrlii^zce  Composita.  Com- 
pound mixture  of  liquorice.     Brown  mixture. 

Mistura  Guai'aci.  Ph.  L.  "Guaiacum  mix- 
ture. 

Mistura  Hor'dei.  Ph.  E.  Compound  decoc- 
tion of  barley. 

Mistura  Mos'chi.    Ph.  L.    Musk  mixture. 

Mistura  Potas'sos  Citra'tis.  Mixture  of 
citrate  of  potash.     Neutral  mixture. 

Mistura  Scammo'nii.  Ph.  E.  Scammony 
mixture. 

Mistura  Spir^itus  Vi'ni  Galli'ci.  Ph.  L, 
Brandy  mixture. 

Mite.  A  very  small  insect  of  the  genus 
Acarus. 

Mito^iiia.     See  Cell-Body. 

Mi^tra.  In  Surgery,  a  bandage  applied  on 
the  head. 

Mistral  Valve.  Valvida  mitranis.  A 
valve  at  the  opening  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart. 

Mixed  Fever.  Symchus.  A  mixture  of 
the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  and  typhus 
fever. 

Mix''t«re.     Mistura. 

Mueine.    Mp?/,^^.    Memory. 

Mobil^ity.  MobilVtas ;  from  moveo,  to 
move.  Capability  of  being  moved  ;  suscepti- 
bility of  motion.  In  Physiology,  great  nervous 
susceptibility,  complicated  with  a  convulsive 
tendency. 

Mocli^'lia.  From  i^nx2.oc,  a  lever.  The 
reduction  of  a  luxated  bone. 

Mod''el.  llodu'lus  ;  ivommodm,  a  measure, 


rule,  size,  or  bigness.  A  pattern  of  something 
to  be  made;  anything  of  a  particular  form, 
shape,  or  construction.  A  mould ;  something 
intended  to  give  shape  to  castings.  Something 
made  in  imitation  of  real  life.  An  artificial 
form. 

Model,  Antagonizing,  for  Artificial  Teeth.  A 
contrivance  for  obtaining  an  exact  repi-esenta- 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  jaws  meet,  by 
which  dentist  selects,  arranges,  and  antagonizes 
artificial  teeth.  For  the  method  of  obtaining 
this,  see  Harrises  Prin.  and  Pract  of  Dentistry. 

Model,  Plaster.  In  Medmnical  Dentistry,  a 
plaster  cast  obtained  by  pouring  plaster  batter 
into  an  impression  of  the  mouth  either  full  or 
partial,  and  used  in  metallic  work  to  mould  in 
sand  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  metallic 
die ;  in  plastic  work  as  a  base  on  which  to 
vulcanize  or  mould  the  base-plate.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  plaster  can  be  overcome  by 
mixing  it  with  marble  dust,  and  a  smooth 
surface  of  the  plaster  cast  be  secured  by  first 
pouring  into  the  impression  sufficient  plaster 
unmixed  with  the  marble  dust,  to  cover  the 
surface  only.  For  modes  of  making  models, 
see  Harris's  Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

Model  Contour.  The  base-plates  of  sets  of 
artificial  teeth,  so  built  up  with  wax  as  to  out- 
line the  facial  expression  for  arranging  and 
antagonizing  the  teeth. 

Mod^eliug"  Composition  or  Compound. 
An  impression  material  compound  of  gum 
dammar,  stearine,  French  chalk,  with  carmine 
as  a  coloring  material,  and  a  perfume  to  render 
it  pleasant. 

Modi'olus.  A  hollow  cone  in  the  coch- 
lea of  the  ear,  forming  a  central  pillar,  round 
which  the  gyri  of  the  cochlea  pass. 

Modo  Prsescrip^to.  In  the  manner 
directed. 

Modus  Operan^di.  Mode  of  operating. 
Mode  of  curing.  The  general  principles  upon 
which  medicines  act  in  morbid  conditions  of 
the  body. 

Mog'ila''lia.  From  fiojiq,  with  difficulty, 
and  In'Aeiv,  to  speak.  Impediment  of  speech, 
or  difficult  articulation. 

Mola.  A  molar  tooth.  The  patella.  Also, 
a  shapeless,  fleshy  mass  in  the  uterus. 

Mo''lar.  Alola'ris;  from  mola,  a  mill- 
stone.    That  which  bruises  or  grinds. 

Molar  Glands.  The  molar  glands  are  small 
round  racemose  or  compound  tubular  glands, 
larger  than  the  buccal  glands,  and  are  located 
between  the  buccinator  and  masseter  muscles. 
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They  have  separate  ducts  with  orifices  near  the 
third  molar  or  wisdom  teeth. 

Molar  Teeth.  Denotes  molares  ;  mola^res  per- 
Tnanen^tes  denies;  wy'lodontes ;  mi/laxri ;  gom- 
phioi  ;  grinders.  The  molar  teeth  occupy  the 
posterior  part  of  the  alveolar  arch,  and  are  six 
to  each  jaw — three  on  either  side.  They  are 
distinguished  by  their  great  size,  the  first  and 
second  being  the  largest ;  the  grinding  surfaces 
have  the  enamel  thicker  and  are  surmounted 
by  four  or  five  tubercles  or  cusps,  with  as  many 
corresponding  depressions,  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  tubercles  of  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  adapted  to  the  depressions  of  the 
lower,  and  vice  versd.  . 

The  upper  molars  have  three  roots,  some- 
times four,  and  as  many  as  five  are  occasion- 
ally seen  ;  of  these  roots  two  are  situated  ex- 
teriorly, almost  parallel  with  each  other,  and 
perpendiclilar  ;  the  third  root  forms  an  acute 
angle,  and  looks  toward  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

The  lower  molars  have  but  two  roots,  the 
one  anterior,  the  other  posterior ;  are  nearly 
vertical  and  parallel  with  each  other,  and 
much  flattened  laterally.  The  roots  of  the  first 
two  superior  molars  correspond  with  the  floor 
of  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  sometimes  protrude 
into  this  cavity,  and  their  divergence  secures 
them  more  firmly  in  their  sockets. 

The  last  molar,  called  the  dens  sapientiaj  or 
wisdom  tooth,  is  both  shorter  and  smaller  than 
the  others ;  the  roots  of  the  upper  wisdom 
tooth  are  occasionally  united  so  as  to  form  but 
one,  while  the  last  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
generally  single  and  of  a  conical  form. 

The  use  of  the  molars,  as  their  name  signi- 
fies, is  to  triturate  or  grind  the  food. 

Mola'res  Denotes.    Molar  teeth. 

Molas-'ses.  Melasses.  The  uncrystalliz- 
able  saccharine  and  other  extractive  matters 
which  drain  from  unrefined  sugar  when  cool- 
ing.    Also  called  Treacle. 

Mold''ine.  A  compound  used  by  Dr.  Me- 
lotte  in  his  Bridge-system  for  moulding  and 
impression  purposes,  and  which  consists  of 
potter's  clay  mixed  with  glycerine. 

Mole.  3Iola.  A  small  brown  spot  or 
permanent  protuberance  on  the  surface  of  the 
body ;  also,  a  fleshy  substance  of  variable  size 
and  consistence,  possessing  a  low  degree  of  .vi- 
tality, which  forms  in  the  uterus. 

Molec^ular.  Composed  of,  or  relating 
to,  molecules. 

Molecular  Attrac^t/on.  The  power  inherent 
in  molecules  of  matter,  which  exerts  itself  at 


distances  inappreciable,  or  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, and  inclines  them  to  combine  one  with 
the  other. 

Mol^ecule.  Molec'ula.  A  minute  parti- 
cle of  any  body.  Molecules  are  the  smallest 
particles  of  which  bodies  are  supposed  to  be 
composed,  or  into  which  they  can  be  divided. 
Microscopic  particles. 

Molecule,  Purkinjean.  The  germinal  vesicle 
in  the  cicatricula  of  the  egg. 

Molecules,  Coiistit^uent.  Those  of 
each  element  comprised  in  an  integrant  mole- 
cule of  a  compound. 

Molecules,  In'tegrant.  The  smallest,  parti- 
cles into  which  it  is  conceivable  to  divide  a 
simple  body,  or  a  compound  body,  without  re- 
solving it  into  its  elements. 

Moli^men.  An  effort;  struggle,  or  eur 
deavor. 

MoFisite.  A  term  applied  in  Mineralogy 
to  the  crystallized  titanate  of  iron  of  Dauph- 
iny. 

MoUi^ties.  From  mollis,  soft.  Preter- 
natural softness  of  a  part. 

Mollities  Cer^ebri.  Preternatural  softness  of 
the  brain. 

Mollities  Os'sium.     Softening  of  the  bones. 

Mollities  Un^guium.     Softening  of  the  nails. 

MoUllS^ca.  Soft-bodied  animals,  destitute 
of  articulations,  but  furnished  with  respiratory 
and  circulating  organs,  and  a  nervous  system. 

MollllS^'cum.  A  disease  of  the  skin,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  certain  mollus- 
cous animals,  and  consisting  of  numerous  tu- 
bercles of  various  sizes  and  forms,  containing 
sebaceous  matter. 

Molybclge'iium.  Molybde'na.  A  white, 
brittle,  and  very  fusible  metal. 

Molyb'clate.  A  genus  of  salts,  resulting 
from  a  combination  of  the  molybdic  acid  with 
salifiable  bases. 

Molyb'dic.  An  acid  obtained  from 
molj'^bdsenum. 

Molyb^clo.  MolyVdos.  Lead.  Eeference 
to  or  connection  with  lead. 

Momen^tum.  In  Physics,  impetus.  'The 
quantity  of  force  of  a  moving  body,  which  is 
proportioned  to  its  velocity,  multiplied  into 
its  weight  or  quantity  of  matter. 

Mon.  Mon'o.  From  fiovog,  one.  A  Greek 
prefix  denoting  one  or  single. 

Mon^acl.  Mo'nas  ;  from  piovoq,  unity.  The 
simplest  kind  of  minute  animalcule  or  rudimen- 
tary infusorial  animals.  Also,  an  ultimate 
atom  ;  an  invisible  thing. 
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Mo]akS''IlOOd.  A  plant  of  the  germs 
Aconitum. 

Mono'ba''sic.  Movog^  single,  and  basis, 
base.  Having  a  single  base.  An  acid  capable 
of  uniting  with  a  single  monad  atom  or 
radical.  Applied  to  certain  chemical  sub- 
stances. 

Monoblep''sis.  From  /uovuc,  one,  and 
pxsipt-g,  sight.  An  affection  in  which  vision  is 
imperfect  and  confused  when  both  eyes  are  used 
and  good  when  only  one  is  used. 

Monocular.  From  fnovoc,  one,  and  loculus, 
cell.  Having  one  cell.  A  one-celled  cystic 
tumor. 

Monocliroinat^ic.  From  fiovo^,  and 
Xpofia,  color.     Having  but  one  color, 

Monocliron^ic.  Existing  at  one  and 
the  same  time.     Applied  to  organic  remains. 

Monog'aS''tric.  MmogastrVms ;  from 
fiovoQ,  one,  and  yacr7]p,  stomach.  Having  but 
one  stomach. 

Monoiiia-'nia.  From  jiovog,  one,  and 
fiavca,  madness.     Insanity  upon  one  subject. 

Monom^yus.  Moj^of,  single,  and  jj-vq,  a 
muscle.     Having  but  one  muscle. 

Monopa^'gia.    See  Hemickania. 

Monop^'atliy.  MenopaM^a;  irom /uovoc, 
one,  and  pa^oc,  disorder.  An  affection  in 
which  but  one  organ  or  function  is  disordered. 
Monomania  is  a  monopathic  affection. 

Monoplas'tic.  Mtmoplas'ticus ;  from 
finvoQ^  one,  and  Ttlacau,  to  form.  That  which 
has  one  form,  or  which  does  not  change  its 
form. 

Monot'omous.  Monotomus.  Movof,  sin- 
gle, and  Te^vu,  to  cut.  Minerals  having  a 
single  cleavage  face. 

Monro's  For^'amen.  Foramen  Com- 
w,u^ne  Ante^rius.  An  opening  under  the  arch 
of  the  fornix  of  the  cerebrum,  by  which  the 
lateral  ventricles  communicate  with  each  other, 
with  the  third  ventricle,  and  with  the  infundi- 
bulum. 

Mon-'ster.  Monsti-um.  Any  unnatural 
production ;  any  organized  being  with  parts 
unnaturally  developed,  or  having  an  extraor- 
dinary vice  of  confoi'mation. 

Mons  Ven^eris.  The  projecting  emi- 
nence covered  with  hair,  immediately  over  the 
OS  pubis  in  women. 

Mon-'sel's  Solution.  Ferrum  Subsulph. 
Zdq.  An  aqueous  solution  of  basic  sulphate 
of  iron,  powerfully  astringent,  styptic  and 
haemostatic.  Used  for  the  arrest  of  alveolar 
hemorrhage.    Kai-ely  used  internally.    Dose, 


gr.  iij-x.  For  dental  uses  see  Gorgas'  Dental 
Medicine. 

Moiltic'ulus.  A  little  mountain.  The 
term  Monticuli  has  been  applied  in  Anatomy 
to  two  small  eminences  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thalami  nen'orum  opticorum. 

Moi*''bicl.  From  morbus,  a  disease.  Dis^ 
eased,  or  relating  to  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy.  The  anatomy  of  diseased 
organs. 

Morbid  Tem^perafure.  The  difference  either 
above  or  below  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
body,  as  ascertained  by  the  thermometer  placed 
in  the  axilla,  or  under  the  tongue  of  a  patient. 
The  natural  temperature  is  from  96°  to  98°  F. 

Morbific.  From  morbus,  a  disease,  and 
facere,  to  make.     Causing  disease. 

MorbiFli.     Measles. 

Morbo^'suni  Aug-inen'tum.  A  mor- 
bid or  diseased  growth. 

Morbo^SUS.     Mm-bose.    Diseased. 

Mor''bus.     A  disease. 

Morda^cious.     Biting;  pungent. 

Mor^dant.  A  substance  employed  to  fix 
colore  in  dyeing. 

Mor^dicant.  Mordi'cans.  A  disagree- 
able, pungent  heat. 

Mordi''ces.     Teeth  or  fangs. 

Morg-ag-'ni,  Huinor  of.  A  transpar- 
ent humor  between  the  crystalline  lens  and  its 
capsule. 

Morgag^ni,  Si'nuses  of.  Three  small  dila- 
tations at  the  beginning  of  the  aorta. 

Moribun^dus.  Moribund.  Morioi;  to 
die.     Dying ;  ready  to  die.     Dead. 

Morioplas-'ty.  MoHoplas^tice ;  from 
fiofuov,  a  part,  and  nlapriKog,  forming.  The 
restoration  of  lost  parts. 

Moro.  From  morum,  a  mulberry.  A  small 
abscess  resembling  a  mulberry. 

MoroxyFic  Acid.  An  acid  combined 
with  lime  found  in  the  bark  of  the  white  mul- 
berry tree. 

Mor-'phia.  Mmjihine.  From  Morpheus, 
the  god  of  sleep.  The  narcotic  principle  of 
opium ;  a  vegetable  alkaloid.  It  is  in  many 
cases  preferable,  as  an  anodyne,  to  opium,  be- 
cause it  is  not  so  liable  to  constipate  the 
bowels,  produce  headache,  or  other  unpleasant 
effects.  It  is  also  less  likely  to  be  rejected  by 
an  irritable  stomach.  Dose,  gr.  ^  =  gr.  j  of 
opium.  The  acetate,  sulphate,  and  muriate 
are  the  preparations  of  morphia  in  use,  the 
salts  being  preferable  to  the  alkaloid  on  ac- 
count of  their  greater  solubility.    The  acetate 
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is  the  best  form  for  using  hypodermically.  In 
Dental  Practice,  the  salts  of  morphia  are  used 
in  the  arsenical  combinations  to  destroy  dental 
pulps,  but  the  acetate  is  preferred  for  this  pur- 
pose to  either  the  sulphate  or  muriate,  on  ac- 
count of  its  greater  solubility,  and  also  being 
more  efTectual  in  relieving  the  pain  caused  by 
the  areenic  even  when  it  is  combined  with 
creasote ;  the  acetate  is  also  used  for  obtunding 
the  sensibility  of  dentine,  and  for  odontalgia, 
and  the  pain  of  pulpitis  of  any  character. 
Morphine  combined  with  oil  of  cajeput  is 
effective  for  the  pain  following  tooth-extrac- 
tion. 

Mor^pliise  Ac'efas.  Acetate  of  mor- 
phia. Dose,  gr.  ^  to  \;  endermically,  gr.  ss 
to  gr.  iij,  to  the  skin  where  the  cuticle  has 
been  removed  by  a  blister. 

Morphias  Ci'tras.     Citrate  of  morphia. 

Morphias  Hydrochlo'ras.  Hydrochlorate  or 
muriate  of  morphia.     See  Morphia  Murias. 

Mor'phias  Murias.  Muriate  of  morphia. 
As  a  narcotic  it  is  preferable  to  the  acetate. 
Dose,  gr.  1-. 

Morphias  Sul^phas.  Sulphate  of  Morphia. 
Powerfully  narcotic  and  sedative.  Dose,  gr. 
i  to  i 

Morphine''.  MorpWna.  Same  as  mor- 
phia, which  see. 

Mor^pliiiiisiii.  A  diseased  state  caused 
by  the  excessive  and  habitual  use  of  morphine. 

Morphol^Ogy.  From  fiopcpri,  form,  and 
"^oyoQ,  a  discourse.  In  Botany,  a  treatise  on  the 
metamorphosis  of  organs.  In  Zoology,  a  treatise 
on  the  modifications  of  form,  which  the  same 
organ  undergoes  in  different  animals. 

Morplion^oniy.  Morphomm'ia ;  from 
fj-opp],  form,  and  vo//of,  a  law.  The  laws  of 
organic  development. 

Morplio^sis.  Mop^ow,  to  form.  A  mor- 
bid formation ;  organic  disease. 

Morrliuse  Oleum.    See  Oleum  Mor- 

EHU^. 

Mors.  Mortis.  Death;  the  cessation  of 
life. 

Mor^sulus.  A  little  mouthful.  Also,  a 
lozenge. 

Mor''silS.  From  mordeo,  to  bite  or  gnaw. 
A  bite,  sting,  or  grasp. 

Mor''tal.  Morta^lis;  from  mors,  mortis, 
death.     Subject  to  death. 

Mortal^ity.  Mortali'tas.  Frequency,  rate, 
or  proportion  of  deaths  in  a  place,  disease,  &c. 

Mortality,  Bills  of.  A  register  exhibiting 
the  number  of  deaths  in  a  given  time. 


Mor^tar.  A  hollow  vessel  of  iron,  glass, 
marble,  or  wedgewood  ware,  for  reducing  solid 
substances  to  powder,  or  for  making  certain 
mixtures. 

Mortari^'oliini.  A  small  mortar.  Also, 
the  socket  of  a  tooth. 

Mortifica^tioil.  Mortifim'tio  ;  from  mors, 
death,  and  fio,  to  become.  The  loss  of  vitality 
in  any  part  of  the  body ;  but  generally  applied 
to  soft  tissues. 

Mor^'ula.  In  embryology  the  mass  of 
cells  derived  from  the  cleavage  and  multiplica- 
tion of  the  nucleus  of  the  impregnated  ovum. 

Mosa^ic  GrOld.     Bisulphuret  of  tin. 

Mosaic  Silver.  Bismuth  and  tin  melted  to- 
gether, with  additions  of  quicksilver. 

Moscll.     Musk. 

Mosclia^ta  Nux.   See  Myristica  Mos- 

CHATA. 

Mosclia^tus.     Musky. 

Mos^chiiS.  Musk.  It  is  stimulant  and 
antispasmodic.     Dose,  gr.  x. 

Moschus  Moschiferus.  The  animal  from 
which  musk  is  obtained. 

Moss.  The  species  of  Miisei  which  grows 
on  old  wood,  trees,  damp  ground,  walls,  &c. 

Moss,  Carrageen' .  Chon'drus  cris'pus.  Irish 
moss. 

Moss,  Pec'toral.   See  Lichen  Pulmonaris. 

Moss,  Sea.     See  Fucus  Helminth ocorton. 

Mo  tiller.  Mater.  Also  a  term  applied 
to  many  chemical  preparations  and  plants. 

Mother  of  Pearl.  The  silvery,  brilliant  in- 
ternal layer  of  shells,  particularly  those  which 
produce  the  pearl. 

Mother  of  Thyme.  The  common  name  of 
Thymus  serpyllum. 

Mother-  Water.  Saline  solutions  from  which 
crystals  have  been  deposited. 

Motll^er's  Mark.     ISTa^vus  matemus. 

Mo^'tor.  From  moveo,  to  move.  A  mover ; 
applied  to  muscles  and  nerves. 

Motor  Nerves.  Nerves  upon  which  volun- 
tary motion  depends. 

Motor  Oculogram.  The  third  pair  of  nerves 
are  so  called  because  they  go  to  the  muscles 
which  move  the  eye. 

Mot^ory.  Motor.  That  which  induces 
movement.  Applied  to  nerves  which  convey 
the  peculiar  stimulus  which  excites  motion  to 
the  muscles. 

Motos.     Lint. 

Mo^tus.     Motion. 

Moilld^ering'.  A  process  of  fermenta- 
tion going  on  in  the  organic  matter  of  clays 
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which  renders  them  more  suitable  for  the 
purposes  of  the  manufacturer  of  porcelain. 
Sometimes  extraneous  organic  matter  is  min- 
gled with  the  clay  to  produce  this  effect. 

Moiild^'iiig-  Flask.  A  square  or  round 
box,  open  above  and  below,  for  holding  the 
sand  in  Avhich  impressions  are  made  for  metal- 
lic castings,  used  in  Mechanical  Dentistry  for 
obtaining  castings  or  dies  for  swaging  plates 
for  the  mouth. 

Moulding  Flask,  Hawes's,  Clark's,  &c.  Flasks 
invented  by  Drs.  E.  G.  Hawes,  of  New  York, 
and  F.  Y.  Clark,  of  Georgia,  and  E.  N.  Bailey, 
for  obtaining  castings  from  plaster  models, 
which,  on  account  of  irregularity  of  the  teeth 
or  projection  of  the  alveolar  border,  cannot  be 
drawn  from  a  simple  impression  in  sand. 

Moun^tain  Cork.  An  elastic  variety  of 
asbestos. 

Mount^ing-.  The  act  of  preparing  any- 
thing for  use. 

Mounting  Artificial  Teeth  on  Metallic  and 
other  Bases.  The  attachment  of  artificial  teeth 
to  a  metallic,  rubber  or  osseous  base.  See  Harris's 
Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry.     See  Celluloid. 

Moutli.  Os.  Cavum  oris.  Stoma.  The  su- 
perior terminus  of  the  alimentary  canal  in 
which  mastication  takes  place.  An  oval  aper- 
ture situated  in  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of 
the  face  between  the  jaws,  bounded  above  by 
the  palatine  processes  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary and  palate  bones,  below  by  the  tongue 
and  mylo-hyoid  muscles,  laterally  by  the 
cheeks,  anteriorly  by  the  lips  and  posteriorly 
by  the  soft  palate  and  fauces.  When  the  jaws 
are  closed  the  mouth  is  paraboloid  in  shape, 
opening  behind  and  below,  the  inferior  open- 
ing being  closed  by  the  tongue  and  mylo-hy- 
oid muscle.  It  contains  the  dental  apparatus, 
and  is  a  complicated  piece  of  mechanism ; 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  human  frame ; 
has  the  widest  possible  range  of  sympathy ; 
contains  a  great  variety  of  organs,  and  per- 
forms an  equally  great  variety  of  functions.  It 
also  contains  the  organ  of  taste,  and  is  con- 
cerned in  the  four  primary  stages  of  digestion : 
prehension,  mastication,  insalivation  and  de- 
glutition, besides  being  engaged  in  the  intel- 
lectual acts  of  speech  and  expression.  The 
roof  of  the  mouth  is  formed  by  the  hard  palate. 
It  is  composed  of  two  superior  maxillary  and 
palate  bones,  and  its  surface  is  perforated  by  a 
large  number  of  small  foramina  for  the  trans- 
mission of  nutrient  vessels  to  the  body  of  the 
bone,  and  also  pitted  for  the  reception  of  the 


mucous  glands,  and  contains  grooves,  running 
longitudinally,  for  the  accommodation  of  ves- 
sels. The  circumference  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  is  formed  by  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge, 
which  gives  attachment  to  the  muscles  of  the 
same  name,  and  which,  with  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  forms  the  floor  of  the  mouth  pi'oper. 

The  alveolar  processes  and  teeth  of  both 
jaws  form  the  anterior  and  two  lateral  walls  of 
the  mouth.  The  mouth,  known  as  the  "oral 
cavity,"  opens  posteriorly  into  the  pharyngeal 
space.  The  term  mouth  is  also  applied  to  the 
open  extremities  of  vessels. 

Mouth-Breathing,  Cause  of.  Enlarged  ton- 
sils and,  in  connection  with  these,  in  congeni- 
tal cases,  a  deep,  narrow  arch  with  prominent 
incisors. 

Mouth-Glass.  Moitih-mirror.  A  small,  oval 
or  round  mirror,  fixed  in  a  wood,  ivory,  pearl 
or  metallic  frame,  with  a  handle  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  length,  employed  by  dentists 
in  the  examination  of  the  teeth.  The  diame- 
ter of  a  mouth-glass  or  mirror  should  not  ex- 
ceed three-fourths  of  an  inch.  Mouth-mir- 
rors, with  magnifying  glasses  to  enlarge  the 
image  reflected,  are  extensively  used,  and  ad- 
vantage is  derived  from  the  concave  glass,  ow- 
ing to  the  greater  condensation  of  the  rays  of 
light,  for  illumination  purposes ;  altliough  the 
plane  mirror  more  clearly  defines  the  image 
than  the  concave  one. 

Mouth  Protector.  An  appliance  used  to  pro- 
tect the  lips  and  cheeks  in  using  the  disks  with 
the  dental  engine. 

Mouth,  Sore.     Aphtha. 

Mouth  Wash,  A  gargle;  any  liquid  pre- 
paration for  the  mouth  and  fauces.  The  fol- 
lowing is  valuable  for  its  astringent  and  agree- 
able aromatic  properties.  B .  Pul.  ext.  rha- 
tanise,  pul.  catechu,  aa  "^  ss ;  pul.  orris  root, 
pul.  cinnamon,  aa  5  j ;  subborate  soda,  ,^ss; 
alcohol,  ^  viij  ;  water,  ^  xij  ;  oil  of  gaultheria, 
3  iss ;  honey  or  white  sugar,  §  iv.  Mix,  di- 
gest for  eight  days  and  filter. 

Another  preparation  of  the  late  Prof.  C.  A. 
Harris,  and  known  as  Harris's  Gum  Wash,  is 
composed  of — R .  South  American  Soap  Bark, 
§  viij ;  pyrethrura,  orris  root,  benzoic  acid, 
cinnamon,  aa5J;  tannic  acid,  .^iv;  borax, 
9  iv ;  ol.  gaultheria,  "^  ij  ;  ol.  peppermint, 
^  iv ;  cochineal,  5  iij  ;  white  sugar,  lb  j  ;  alco- 
hol, pints  iij  ;  pure  water,  pints  v.  Mix,  di- 
gest for  six  days  and  filter. 

Mox^a.  A  Chinese  term  employed  to 
designate  a  cone  or  cylinder  of  prepared  cot- 
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ton  or  other  combustible  substance  employed 
in  a  state  of  combustion  to  cauterize  the  skin 
to  produce  an  eschar,  with  a  view  to  cause 
revulsion. 

MoxibilS^tioil.  The  cauterization  of  the 
skin  by  means  of  moxa. 

Moxospliy^ra.  An  iron  hammer  plunged 
into  boiling  water  for  one  or  two  minutes  and 
the  face  of  it  now  and  then  applied  to  the  skin 
as  counter-irritant  or  rubefacient. 

Mu^cic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from 
the  sugar  of  milk  or  gum  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Saccholactic 
acid. 

Mu^cilag-e.  Mucilago.  A  watery  solu- 
tion of  gum  or  a  substance  closely  allied  to  it. 

Miicilag-^inous.  Of  the  nature  of  or 
abounding  in  mucilage. 

Mucilaginous  Extracts.  Extracts  which  read- 
ily dissolve  in  water,  but  scarcely  at  all  in 
alcohol,  and  undergo  spirituous  fermentation. 

Mucila^g-o,    Mucilage. 

Mucilago  Aca^cicB.     Mucilage  of  gum  arable. 

Mucilago  Am^yli.     Mucihige  of  starch. 

Mucilago  Gum^mi  Arab^ci.  Mucilage  of  gum 
arable. 

Mucilago  Tragacan'thae.  Mucilage  of  tra- 
gacanth. 

Mucilago  UI'mi.     Mucilage  of  slippery  elm. 

Mu'cin.  3Iucine.  An  albuminoid  tissue. 
The  characteristic  principle  of  mucus,  obtained 
as  a  finely  granular  precipitate  by  adding 
water  to  any  clear  mucous  secretion.  Found 
also  in  saliva,  bile,  mucous  tissue,  synovia,  etc. 
When  decomposed  it  yields  leucin  and  tyrosin. 

Mucip^arous.  An  epithet  applied  in 
Anatomy  to  the  follicles  of  mucous  membrane ; 
mucus  producing. 

Muci^tis.  Inflammation  of  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

Mucocele.     Fistula  lachrymalis. 

Muco-EnterFtis.     Enteritis. 

Mucoid.  IIucus,  and  elSoc,  a  form.  Ee- 
sembling  mucus. 

Mucopurulent.  Mingled  mucus  and 
pus. 

Mu^'cosin.  An  albuminoid  substance  de- 
rived from  mucus. 

Mucos^ity.  Mucos'itas.  Fluids  contain- 
ing or  of  the  nature  of  mucus. 

Mu'COUS.  A  name  applied  to  parts  which 
contain  or  secrete  mucus,  as  mucous  glands, 
mucous  membrane,  &c.  Also  of  the  nature  of 
mucus ;  also  one  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Mucous  Glands.     Glands  that  secrete  mucus. 


Mucous  Membrane.  The  membranes  that 
line  the  canals,  cavities  and  hollow  organs 
which  communicate  externally  ;  so  called  from 
the  mucous  fluid  which  they  secrete  and  with 
which  tliey  are  lubricated.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  body  is  divided  into  two  gi-eat  sys- 
tems— the  genito-urinary  and  the  gastro  pneu- 
monic. The  genito-urinary  commences  at  the 
kidneys,  lines  the  urinaiy  passages,  passes 
through  the  ureters,  bladder  and  urethi*a,  and 
also  the  sexual  organs.  The  gastro-pneumonic 
lines  the  alimentaiy  canal  and  all  ducts  and 
glands  connected  with  it,  invests  the  air  pas- 
sages, and  passes  from  the  nasal  chamber 
through  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  ear, 
through  the  lachrymal  ducts  to  the  eyes  and 
lachrymal  glands.  Its  construction  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  skin,  and  is  divided  into  two 
layers,  epithelium  and  corium,  separated  by  a 
basement  membrane.     See  Epithelium. 

Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Mout/i.  The  whole 
interior  cavity  of  the  mouth,  palate,  pharynx 
and  lips  is  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  form- 
ing folds  or  duplicatures  at  different  points, 
called  fraena  or  bridles.  Beginning  at  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lower  lip,  this  membrane  can  be 
traced  lining  its  posterior  surface,  and  from 
thence  it  is  reflected  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  lower  jaw,  where  it  forms  a  fold  opposite 
the  symphisis  of  the  chin,  and  the  freenum  of 
the  lower  lip ;  it  is  now  traced  to  the  alveolar 
ridge,  covering  it  in  front,  and  passing  over 
its  posterior  surface,  where  it  entere  the  mouth. 
Here  it  is  reflected  from  the  posterior  symphi- 
sis of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
tongue,  where  it  forms  a  fold  or  bridle,  called 
the  frcenum  lingucB.  It  now  spreads  over  the 
tongue,  covering  its  dorsum  and  sides  to  the 
root,  from  whence  it  is  reflected  to  the  epiglot- 
tis, forming  another  fold ;  from  this  point  it 
can  be  followed  entering  the  glottis  and  lining 
the  larynx,  trachea,  &c. 

In  the  same  way,  commencing  at  the  upper 
lip,  it  is  reflected  to  the  upper  jaw,  and  at  the 
upper  central  incisoi-s  forming  a  fold,  the/?'a- 
num  of  the  upper  lip ;  from  this  it  passes  over 
the  alveolar  ridge  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
which  it  completely  covers  and  extends  as  far 
back  as  the  posterior  edge  of  the  palate  bones  ; 
from  this  it  is  reflected  downward  over  the  soft 
palate,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  soft  pal- 
ate is  formed  by  the  duplicature  of  this  mem- 
brane at  this  point,  between  the  folds  of  which 
are  placed  the  muscles  of  the  palate  described 
in  another  place. 
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From  the  palate  it  is  traced  upward  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  membrane  lining  the  phar- 
ynx, oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal. 

The  mucous  membrane,  after  entering  the 
nostrils,  and  lining  the  roof,  floor,  septum  nasi, 
and  turbinated  bones,  enters  the  maxillary 
sinus  between  the  middle  and  lower  spongy 
bones,  and  lines  the  whole  of  this  great  and 
important  cavity  of  the  superior  maxilla. 

Many  mucous  glands  or  follicles,  elsewhere 
enumerated,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of 
this  membrane,  and  furnish  the  mouth  with 
its  mucus. 

The  surface  of  mucous  membrane  is  soft  and 
yielding,  and  is  covered  by  a  thick,  tenacious, 
transparent  fluid — the  mucus,  which  is  secreted 
by  numerous  small  glands,  and  protects  the 
membrane  from  injury  by  any  deleterious  mat- 
ter in  the  foods.  The  oral  mucous  membrane 
and  the  skin  are  similar  products  of  the  exter- 
nal layer  of  the  blastoderm. 

As  this  membrane  passes  over  the  superior 
surface  of  the  alveolar  ridge  of  both  jaws,  its 
texture  becomes  changed,  and  it  receives  the 
name  of  gums. 

Mucous  Membrane,  Oral,  Affections  of.  There 
are  several  forms  of  inflammation  affecting  the 
oral  mucous  membrane,  viz. :  catarrhal,  croup- 
ous or  diphtheritic,  ulcerative,  and  gangrenous, 
which  are  subdivided  into  stomatitis  from  aph- 
thae and  thrush,  acute  and  chronic  catarrhal 
stomatatis,  syphilitic  stomatitis  in  the  form  of 
ulcers  resulting  from  secondary  or  constitu- 
tional syphilis,  and  gangrenous  stomatitis,  or 
cancrum  oris. 

Mucroiia^ta  Cartila^go.    The  ensi 
form  cartilage  of  the  sternum. 

Mu^cronate.  MemronaHus.  Sharp-point- 
ed. 

Mucu^na  Pruriens.  Cowhage.  Ver- 
mifuge. Dose,  mixed  with  molasses,  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  every  morning  for 
three  days,  followed  by  a  cathartic. 

Mu^CllS.  From  fiv^a,  the  mucus  of  the 
nose.  A  clear,  colorless,  exceedingly  viscid 
fluid,  secreted  by  the  follicles,  and  lubricating 
the  surface  of  the  lining  membranes  of  the 
mouth,  nose,  trachea,  &c.  Its  composition  is 
water,  955.52 ;  animal  matter,  33.57 ;  with  a 
small  proportion  of  fat,  chlorides,  phosphates, 
sulphates  and  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa. 
Its  function  is  a  physical  one — the  lubri- 
cation of  the  membranes  on  which  it  is  found. 
The  late  Prof.  H.  E.  Noel  thought  that 
the  viscid   mucus  above   referred   to  is   an 


abnormal  secretion — a  step  short  of  pus  in 
the  degradation  of  white  blood  corpuscles, 
and  deemed  it  probable  that  the  mucous 
membrane  in  its  normal  condition  is  lubri- 
cated simply  by  water. 

Mucus,  Vegetable.     Gum. 

Miid^arin,  or  Mad^ariii.  Active  prin- 
ciple of  the  mudar.  It  coagulates  by  heat, 
and  becomes  fluid  again  on  exposure  to  cold. 

Mllf^fle.  An  arched  vessel  of  earthen- 
ware, with  a  flat  bottom,  in  Avhich  substances 
may  be  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  a  furnace 
without  coming  in  contact  with  the  fuel.  See 
Porcelain  Teeth. 

Mllg'uet.     Aphthae  or  thrush. 

Mug-^-Wort.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Arte- 
missia. 

Mu''l8e.  Pustules  contracted  by  heat  or  cold. 

MiiPberry  CaFculus.  A  species  of 
urinary  calculus,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  so  named  from  its  tuberculated 
surface. 

JVtllFsum.  A  drink  made  of  water,  wine 
and  honey. 

Multan''g"U'Iar.  MultanguWris.  Hav- 
ing many  angles  or  corners. 

MuFti.     A  Latin  prefix  signifying  many. 

Multiciispida^tl.  The  molar  teeth  are 
so  called  from  the  number  of  cusps  or  protub- 
erances they  have  upon  their  grinding  surfaces. 

]VIultiden''tate.  From  multus,  and  dens, 
a  tooth.  A  term  applied  in  Zoology  to  parts 
armed  with  many  teeth,  or  tooth-like  pro- 
cesses. 

MultifidnS''.  Muhifid.ous.  Many  cleft; 
divided  into  many  parts. 

Multifidous  Spi^noe.     The  transversalis  dorsi. 

Mllltiloc^ular.  Multilocula^ris.  From 
multus,  many,  and  loculus,  a  cell.  Having 
many  cells  or  small  cavities. 

Mllltip^aroviS.  One  that  brings  forth 
many  young  at  a  time. 

Mill'tiple  Neuri''tis.  A  disease  where 
many  nerves  are  inflamed  at  the  same  time. 

Muiii''niifled  Pulp.  A  condition  of 
the  dental,  pulp  when  it  is  affected  by  diy  gan- 
grene. Such  pulps  require  no  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  dentist,  as  they  are  never  a  source 
of  irritation. 

Mumps.     Cynanche  parotidea. 

Mundica'tivus.  Mundlficans ;  from 
mundo,  to  cleanse.  Having  the  power  to 
cleanse  or  purify. 

Mu^ral.  Muralis ;  from  murus,  a  wall, 
belonging  or  appertaining  to  a  wall. 
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Murax^ane.  A  product  of  decomposed 
uric  acid. 

Mur^chisonite.  A  variety  of  feldspar, 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and  potash. 

Mlirex''ia.     Purpurate  of  ammonia. 

Mu^ria.     Brine;  saltwater. 

Mu^rias.     A  muriate  or  chloride. 

Murias  Ammo^nicB.     Muriate   of  Ammonia. 

Murias  Fer'ri.     Muriate  of  iron. 

Murias  Potassae.     Muriate  of  potash. 

Murias  Sodoe.  Muriate  of  soda,  or  common 
salt. 

Mu^riate.  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
chlorides. 

Mliriat^ic.  Mwiaticus;  from  muria, 
brine.     Belonging  to  sea  salt. 

Muriatic  Acid.  Hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
nearly  colorless  when  pure ;  but  usually  of  a 
pale  yellow.  The  odor  is  suffocating.  A  tonic, 
refrigerant  and  antiseptic.  Dose,  gtt.  x  to  gtt. 
XX,  diluted. 

Muriatic  Acid,  Diluted.  Ph.  U.  S.  Acidwn 
Muriaticum  Dilutuvi.  Four  troy  ounces  of 
muriatic  acid  to  a  pint  of  distilled  water. 

Muriatic  Acid,  Oxygena^ted.    ('hlorine. 

Muriatic  Ether.     Hydrochloric  ether. 

Miiriatif  erous.  Bodies  containing 
chlorine,  or  a  compound  of  chlorine. 

Mli^ricle.  From  muria,  brine.  A  term 
formerly  a^jplied  to  bromine. 

Murmur,  Respiratory.  The  noise 
occasioned  by  inspiration  and  expiration. 

Mus^CEe  Volitan^tes.  A  defect  of  sight, 
characterized  by  the  appearance  of  motes  or 
small  bodies  floating  before  the  eyes. 

Mus^cle.  Musculus.  Diminutive  of  mus, 
a  mouse,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
flayed  mouse.  A  reddish,  vascular  and  highly 
contractile  organ.  It  is  through  the  agency  of 
the  muscles  that  the  various  movements  of  the 
body  are  performed.  The  names,  origin,  in- 
sertion, and  use  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body 
are  given  under  their  respective  names. 

Muscles  of  Mastication.  The  mas- 
seter,  temporal,  internal  pterygoid  and  the 
external  pterygoid  are  the  principal  ones. 

Mus'coicl.  Muscus.  Moss.  Eesembling 
moss. 

MuS''cular .  MuscuWris  ;  from  musculus, 
a  muscle.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  mus- 
cles. 

Muscular  Arteries.  Arteries  that  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscles. 

Muscular  Fibres.  The  fleshy  fibres  which 
form  the  body  of  a  muscle. 


Muscular  Mo'tion.  Motio  muscuWris.  The 
motion  caused  by  the  contraction  of  muscles. 
Of  three  kinds, — voluntary,  involuntary  and 
mixed. 

Muscular  Nerve.  The  fourth  pair  is  so 
called. 

Muscular  System.  A  term  applied  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  muscles  of  the  body. 

Muscular  Texture  or  Tissue.  Is  made  up 
of  fibres  collected  into  distinct  and  separate 
masses.  All  the  active  movements  of  the 
body  are  produced  by  means  of  this  tissue, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  "  flesh,"  and  is 
distributed  over  the  entire  frame-work  of  the 
body  and  in  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
the  viscera. 

Muscular  Veins.  These  veins  bring  back 
the  blood  carried  to  the  muscles  by  the  mus- 
cular artei'ies. 

Mus^culi  Pectina^ti.  Pectinated  mus- 
cles. The  muscular  fasciculi  within  the  aur- 
icles of  the  heart,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a 
comb. 

Mus^culilie.  The  semi-solid  albummoid 
of  which  is  made  up  the  principal  part  of  the 
contractile  fibres  of  muscle. 

Mus^culo-Cuta^neous.  Appertaining 
to  the  muscles  and  skin. 

Musculo-Cutaneous  Nerve.  The  external 
cutaneous  nerve  given  off'  by  the  brachial 
plexus,  and  a  branch  furnished  by  the  poplit- 
eal nerve,  are  each  so  called. 

Musculo-Rachidian.  Eelating  to  a  muscle 
and  the  spine.  Applied,  also,  to  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  intercostal,  lumbar  and  sacral 
arteries. 

Musculo-Spiral.     The  radial  nerve. 

Mus^culus.     A  muscle. 

Musculus  Ace li' vis.  Obliquus  internus  ab- 
dominis. 

Musculus  Auxilia^rius.  Pyramidalis  abdom- 
inis. 

Musculus  Cuta^neous.     Platysma  myoldes. 

Musculus  Eustaciya.     Tensor  tympani. 

Musculus  Fas^cice  La' tee.  Tensor  vaginae 
femoris. 

Musculus  Patien^tice.     Levator  scapulae. 

Musculus  Penicilla^tus.  Levator  labii  infe- 
rioris. 

Musculus  Stape'dius.     Stapedius. 

Musculus  Testicon^dus.  Musculus  testis.  Cre- 
master. 

Musculus  Tu^bce  Novcs.  Circumflexus  pal- 
ati. 

Mus^CUS.    From /iof7;j;f)?,  tender.    A  moss; 
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a  cryptogamic  plant,  particularly  of  the  lichen 
species ;  a  fungus. 

Musicoina^nia.  Ifusoma^nia  ;  from  mu- 
sic and  mania.  Passion  for  music  carried  to 
such  an  excess  as  to  derange  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  upon  that  subject. 

Musk.  Moschus.  A  peculiar  concrete 
substance,  having  a  strong,  penetrating  and 
poM'crfuUy  diffusive  odor,  obtained  from  the 
Moschus  mosckiferus,  or  musk-deer.  Stimulant, 
antispasmodic  and  diaphoretic.  Dose,  gr.  v 
to  ^^  j,  in  bolus. 

Mussita^tidn.  Mussita^tio.  A  movement 
of  the  lips  and  tongue  without  producing  any 
audible  sounds;  an  unfavorable  sign  in  dis- 
ease. 

Mus^tard.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Sinapis, 
and  its  seeds.  It  contains  a  ferment,  myrosin, 
and  a  crystalline  substance  that  forms  a  vola- 
tile oil  of  allyl  sulpho-cyanide.  Locally, 
mustard  is  a  powerful  rubefacient ;  internally 
a  stomachic  stimulant.  Used  locally  in  the 
form  of  "  mustard  plaster." 

Mutila^tion.  MutiWtio.  From  mutilus, 
broken.  Loss  of  a  limb  or  other  exterior  organ 
or  portion  of  the  body. 

Mu'titas.  From  mutus,  dumb.  Dumb- 
ness ;  inability  to  articulate  sounds. 

Mutitas  Surdo'rum.  The  speechlessness  of 
deaf  persons. 

Myal'g'ia.  Mvf,  muscle,  and  akyoq,  pain. 
Pain  in  the  muscles. 

Myastlieiii^a.  From  /ivq,  a  muscle,  and 
aadeveia,  debility.     Muscular  debility. 

My^ces.     Fungus. 

Mycoder^ma.  Mycodermatis.  Mvnog, 
mucus,  and  dep/ia,  skin.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Mycoderinitis.  Inflammation  of  a  mu- 
cous membrane. 

Mycoides.  Mvkvc,  fungus.  Kesembling 
a  fungus;  fungoid. 

Myco^sis.  A  mucous  polypus.  Also,  a 
fungous  fleshy  tumor. 

Myctc'res.     The  nares. 

Mycteroplio^uia.  From  ^v/cr^p,  the 
nose,  and  (fiuv?^,  the  voice.     Nasal  voice. 

My^don.  Fungous  flesh  in  a  fistulous 
ulcer. 

Mydri^asis.  Morbid  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  Diseased  conditions  of  the 
teeth  may  be  an  exciting  cause  of  this  afiec- 
tion. 

Myelaux^'e.  Morbid  increase  of  spinal 
marrow. 


My'elilie.  Mve/iog,  marrow.  The  medul- 
lary matter  in  the  space  between  the  axis-cyl- 
inder and  sheath  of  the  nerve  fibres. 

Myeli^tis.  From  Mve/lof,  marrow,  and 
itis,  signifying  inflammation.  Inflammation  of 
the  spinal  marrow  or  its  membranes. 

My^eloid.  Mydoides.  Mw^lor,  marrow.  Ke- 
sembling marrow. 

MyeFoilia.  MyeWmatis.  INIedullary 
tumor  ;  a  tumor  of  a  brain-like  substance. 

Myeloniala^cia.  Softening  of  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Myi^tis.  Myositis.  Inflammation  of  a  mus- 
cle ;  acute  rheumatism. 

Myla^cri.    The  molar  teeth. 

Myla^cris.    The  patella. 

Myle.  The  patella.  Also,  a  mole  in  the 
uterus.     The  knee-pan. 

MyFiciiS.     Molar. 

Mylo-.  From  iJ.v?.7j,  a  mill.  Names  com- 
pounded with  this  word  are  applied  to  muscles 
attached  near  the  molar  teeth. 

Mylo^dus.     Mylodontis.    A  molar  tooth. 

Mylo-Glossus.  From  //wA?;,  the  jaw,  and 
yAuaaa,  the  tongue.  Some  fibres  of  the  con- 
strictor pharyngis  superior  have  been  so 
called. 

Mylo-Hyoide'us.  A  thin,  flat  muscle,  form- 
ing the  floor  of  the  mouth.  It  arises  from  the 
mylo-hyoid  ridge  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  is  inserted  into  the  body  of  the 
os-hyoides. 

Mylo-Pharyn^geus.  The  constrictor  pharyn- 
gis supei-ior. 

My^oblast.  From  nvc,  muscle,  and 
^Aaarog,  a  cell.  Embryonic  cells  which  de- 
velop into  muscular  tissue. 

Myocepll'aloii.  From  fivia,  a  fly,  and 
K.Eipa'Aj],  the  head.  A  small  prolapsus  of  the 
iris ;  incipient  staphyloma. 

Myocoeli'tis.  From  nvg,  muscle,  noi'/na, 
lower  belly,  and  itis,  signifying  inflammation. 
Inflammation  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

Myodesop^sia.  From  Avm,  a  fly,  siSnc, 
likeness,  and  o\j>ig,  sight.  The  imaginary  ap- 
pearance of  motes  floating  before  the  eyes, 
technically  termed  musccB  volitantes. 

Myodyiia^niia.  Mwf,  muscle,  and  Swaiiig^ 
power.     The  force  or  power  of  a  muscle. 

Myod5'U''ia.  From  jjvg,  miiscle,  and  «6vv?fj 
pain.     Pain  in  the  muscles. 

Myog'as^tric.  Belonging  to  the  belly  of 
a  muscle. 

MyogTapll^'ion.  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  Bois  Eeynold,  to  register  the  con- 
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traction  of  a  muscle,  and  the  time  intervening 
between  that  and  the  primary  excitation  of  the 
nerve  upon  which  the  contraction  depends. 

Myog-'rapliy.  Myogra^pMa;  from  fiv^, 
muscle,  and  ypacpe/Vj  to  describe,  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  muscles. 

Myxoid.  Myoi^des.  From  uv^,  fj-voc,  a 
muscle,  and  eiSoq,  likeness.  Like  a  muscle  ;  a 
term  applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  Platysma  my- 
oides  muscle. 

Myoleili^nia.  MyWma;  from  fivuv, 
muscle,  and  Asu/m,  a  coat.  The  membranous 
covering  of  each  muscular  fibre. 

My^oline.  Mvr,  muscle.  Substance  or 
tissue  composing  the  muscles. 

Myol''og'y.  Myologia ;  from  fiv(ov,  muscle, 
and  Myog^  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on  the  mus- 
cles. 

Myo^ma.  From  iivc,  muscle.  A  mus- 
cular tumor,  also  small  reddisli  tumors  on  the 
skin. 

Myon.    M.VUV.    Muscle. 
Myopathica.       Severe    muscular    pains 
about  the  womb. 

Myo^pia.  From  jivu,  to  contract,  and  w/') 
the  eye.     Near-sightedness. 

Myops.     One  affected  with  myopia. 
Myo^sis.     A  permanent  contraction  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye. 

Myosi^tis.    Inflammation  of  a  muscle. 
Myot^Olliy.      Myotomia;     from   fivuv,    a 
muscle,  and  refipeiv^  to  cut.     The  anatomy  of 
the  muscles. 

Myot'oniis.  From  five,  and  rovog,  stretch- 
ing.    Muscular  tone,  quality  or  tension. 

Myri^ca.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Ame7itacece. 

Myrica  Ceri'fera.    The  wax  myrtle,  or  bay- 
berry,  the  berries  of  which  yield  a  green  wax. 
Myrioli^tre.     A  French  measure,  equal 
to  2200  gallons,  7  pints,  13  ounces,  4  drachms 
and  48  minims. 

Myrioiiie^tre.  A  French  measure,  equal 
to  6  miles,  1  furlong,  156  yards  and  6  inches. 

Myi'is^tic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from 
the  solid  portion  of  the  butter  of  nutmegs. 

Myris^tica.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Myrislicacem, 

Myristica  Moscha'ta.  Myristica  aromaVim. 
3Iyristica  officinalis.  The  tree  which  produces 
the  nutmeg  and  mace.  • 

Myrme'cium.    A  very  painful,  deeply 
rooted,  soft  wart,  with  a  broad  base,  seated  on 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 
My^roii.     An  ointment. 


Myron^ic  Acid.     A  bitter  acid  of  black 
mustard. 

Myrosper^llivim.  Myroxylon. 
Myrrli.  See  Mykbha. 
Myr^rlia.  Myrrh.  The  concrete  resinous 
juice  of  JBalsamodendron  myrrha.  It  is  of  a 
reddish-yellow  or  reddish-brown  color,  of  a  pe- 
culiar smell,  and  bitter  taste.  It  is  antiseptic, 
expectorant,  stimulant,  tonic,  and  emmena- 
gogue.     Dose,  gr.  x  to  xx. 

The  tincture  of  myrrh  is  a  valuable  applica- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  gums.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  Dental  Practice  in  treating  inflamed 
spongy  gums,  ulceration  of  mouth  and  throat, 
mercurial  stomatitis,  foul  and  indolent  ulcers, 
aphthous  sore  mouth  of  children  and  after  the 
extraction  of  teeth.  In  its  preparation  only 
the  rounded  semi-transparent  tears,  that  have 
a  reddish-yellow  color,  and  a  decided  fragrant 
odor,  should  be  selected.  To  prepare  the  tinc- 
ture, two  ounces  of  myrrh  may  be  added  to  one 
pint  of  pure  alcohol,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
two  weeks,  frequently  agitating  it  during  this 
time.     See  Goryas'  Dental  Medicine. 

Myrsinelse'uiii.    The  oil  of  myrtle. 

Myrta^ceee.  The  myrtle  tribe  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants. 

Myr^titbrill.  Myrtiform^ is ;  irommyrtus, 
a  myrtle,  and  fonna,  shape.  Having  the  tigure 
of  a  leaf  of  myrtle.  Caruuculae  which  remain 
after  the  laceration  of  the  hymen. 

Myrtiform  Fossa.  A  shallow  depression  or 
pit  between  the  edges  of  the  pyriform  aper- 
ture above  and  the  cavities  of  the  front  teeth 
below. 

Myr^ton.    The  clitoris. 

Myi'^tus.  Myrtle.  Also,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Myrtacece, 

Myrtus  Caryophylla'ta.  The  tree  which  af- 
fords the  clove  bark. 

Myrtus  Commu'nis.     The  common  myrtle. 

Myrtus  Pimen'ta.  The  tree  which  bears  the 
Jamaica  pepper,  or  allspice. 

Mystax.    Miistache.     Also,  the  upper  lip. 

Myx''a.    Mucus. 

Myxocol^ica.  A  mucous  or  pituitous  colic. 

Myxo^llia.  Tumors  which  contain  mu- 
cus in  their  intercellular  substance. 

Myxosarco^ma.  A  tumor  of  a  fleshy 
and  mucous  consistence. 

Myxo'ter.     Nasus,  the  nose. 

Myx^ter.     Myxoter.    The  nose. 

Myydrocys^tis.    A  hydatid  in  the  flesh. 

Myze^sis.    Sucking. 
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N.  Symbol  for  Nitrogen.  In  Prescriptions, 
a  contraction  for  numero,  in  number ;  also  = 
Mode,  at  night. 

Na.     Symbol  for  sodium  (natrum). 

Kabotll's  Glands.  NaboHU  glandu^ke. 
Nabothi  ovula.  Nabothi  vesiculce.  The  small 
mucous  follicles  situated  in  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cervix  uteri. 

Nac^reous.  Nacre.  Mother  of  pearl. 
Belonging  to  mother  of  pearl. 

Na^crite.  A  mineral  of  a  pearly  lustre, 
found  in  crystallized  granite.  It  is  a  silicate 
of  alumina  and  potassa. 

Hac'ta.     An  abscess  of  the  breast. 

!Nge'vllS.  Ncevus  matev'nus.  Mother's 
mark.  A  mark,  or  spot  on  tlie  skin  of  children 
when  born,  presenting  a  variety  of  appear- 
ances. It  is  due  to  the  dilatation  of  the  blood- 
vessels near  the  surface  of  the  skin  or  within 
its  texture. 

ISTail.  TJn^cjuis.  A  thin,  whitish,  transpa- 
rent, horny  laminae,  situated  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  fingers  and  toes ;  they  are  divided 
into  a  root,  body,  and  free  extremities. 

Nanus.     A  dwarf. 

Nape  of  the  Neck.  Nucha.  The  back 
part  of  the  neck. 

Naplise  Flores.     Orange  flowers. 

Napll'tlia.  Acetone.  A  bituminous 
limpid,  oily  liquid,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  a 
smell  somewhat  resembling  that  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. It  is  said  to  possess  sedative  and  an- 
thelmintic properties.  It  resembles  petroleum, 
and  has  been  used  chiefly  as  an  external  appli- 
cation and  in  inhalation  in  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Napb'tha  Vitrioli.     JEther  sulphuricus. 

NaplitliaFaniide.  A  compound  pro- 
duced by  the  distillation  of  naphthalate  of 
ammonia. 

NaplithaFic  Acid.  A  ciystalline  sub- 
stance obtained  from  naphthaline. 

Naplitlial''idin.  A  new  base  produced 
by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  naphtha- 
line. 

Napli''thalene.  Nap'thalin.  Nap¥tha- 
lina.  Fornmla:  CjoHg.  When  coal  tar  is 
subjected  to  distillation,  naphthalene  passes 
over  after  coal  naphtha.  It  is  a  white,  shining, 
concrete,  crystalline  substance,  fusible  at  176°, 
and  boiling  at  423°.  It  has  been,  used  as  an 
excitant  expectorant  in  doses  of  8  to  30  grains 
in  emulsion  or  syrup,  and  repeated.     It  is  also 


used  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  in  the  form  of  an 
ointment  for  skin  diseases.  It  is  a  germicide, 
and  antiseptic,  and  internally  a  stimulant.  It 
is  applied  to  indolent  ulcers,  pus  cavities,  and 
open  wounds. 

Napli^thalol.    See  Betol. 

Naplltliol.  Formula:  CioH^HO.  An 
alcohol  derived  from  naphthalene.  Two  forma 
exist,  known  as  A  and  B  naphthol,  the  latter 
being  the  one  now  employed,  as  it  is  less  irri- 
tating and  injurious  than  the  A  form.  B 
naphthol  is  in  the  foi-m  of  light  brownish 
crystals,  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  possesses 
antiseptic  properties  for  general  local  use.  In 
dental  practice  it  is  employed  as  an  antiseptic 
and  germicide. 

Naplitho^lum  or  Napliih^ol.  Beta- 
Naphthol.  A  product  of  coal  tar.  CioHgSOs. 
It  is  a  strong  disinfectant,  and  is  prepared  by 
treating  naphthalin  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Nap^iforin.  Napus,  a  turnip.  One  of 
the  textures  of  cancer. 

Na^pium.     Dock-cresses. 

Napkin-Holder.  An  instrument  used 
by  dentists  for  holding  a  napkin  in  position 
within  the  mouth,  while  a  filling  is  being  in- 
serted in  a  tooth. 

Naples  Yellow.  A  yellow  pigment 
prepared  by  calcining  lead  with  antimony  and 
potash.  It  is  used  in  oil  painting  and  as  an 
enamel  color. 

Nap^olite.  A  blue  mineral  found  at 
Vesuvius. 

Nar^ceine.  NareVna ;  from  vapur;,  stu- 
por. An  alkaloid  obtained  from  opium,  in  the 
form  of  a  white  crystalline  solid.  Dose  of  the 
hydrochlorate  of  narceine,  gr.  \  to  J. 

Nar^codes.  'NapKTj,  stupor.  Having  or 
causing  stupor ;  narcose  or  narcous. 

Nar'coma.  Narcomatis.  Stupor,  or  the 
state  of  being  under  the  influence  of  narcotic 
medicine. 

Narcose.  Narco^sis.  Narco'tism;  from  vnp- 
Kow,  to  benumb.  The  stupor  and  depression 
produced  by  the  sedative  eflfects  of  a  narcotic ; 
also  the  state  of  insensibility  to  pain  following 
the  inhalation  of  an  aneesthetic  agent. 

NarccJt^ic.  Narcoti'cus ;  from  vapKou,  to 
stupefy.  A  medicine  which  has  the  property 
of  stupefying  or  diminishing  the  energy  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  opium,  stramonium,  &c. 

Narcot^ico-Acrid.      Aero' narcotic.     A 
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term  applied  in  Materia  Medica  to  substances 
which  possess  a  combination  of  acrid  and 
narcotic  propex-ties,  as  aconite,  belladonna, 
strychnia,  &c. 

iN'arco'tine.  Narcoti^na.  A  vegetable 
alkali,  discovered  by  Derosne  in  opium,  and 
combined  with  morphia.  It  possesses  the 
stupefying  pi-operties  of  opium,  and  is  an 
active  principle  of  opium. 

Nar^cotisni.     Narcosis  ;  which  see. 

Nar'cotized.  Narco'des.  In  a  state  of 
narcotism. 

Nacres.     Singular  Naris.     The  nostrils. 

Nares,  Posterior.  Two  large  openings  at  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  pharynx,  and 
terminations  of  the  nasal  cavities  posteriorly. 

N^artliex  Asafoet^ida.  Ferula  Asa- 
foetid  a  ;  which  see. 

Na^'sal.  Nasa^lis ;  from  nasus,  the  nose- 
Relating  to  the  nose. 

Nasal  Artery.  A  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery,  which  passes  by  the  root  of  the  nose 
and  anastomoses  with  the  last  branch  of  the 
facial  artery.  The  spheno-paiatine  artery  lias 
also  received  this  name. 

fi/asa/  Bones.  Ossa  Nasi.  The  two  bones 
of  the  nose. 

Nasal  Catarrh.  Coryza.  A  cold  in  the  head. 
Catarrh  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  ad- 
jacent sinuses.  Chronic  catarrhal  conditions 
in  childhood  are  invariably  associated  with 
malnutrition  of  the  teeth,  a  want  of  develop- 
ment being  apparent  in  bone,  tooth,  Ivmphatic 
and  nerve  tissues. 

Nasal  Duct.  A  duct  extending  from  the 
lachrymal  sac  and  opening  into  the  inferior 
meatus  of  the  nose. 

Nasa/  Fos'scB.     The  two  cavities  of  the  nose. 

Nasa/  Nerve.  A  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve,  which  passes  forward,  crosses  the  optic 
nerve,  and  enters  the  anterior  ethmoidal  fora- 
men, traversing  the  ethmoid  bone,  to  the  cribri- 
foi-m  plate,  then  passing  down  by  the  side  of 
the  crista  galli  into  the  nose,  where  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  an  internal  and  an  external. 

Nasal  Spines.  The  superior  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  nasal  notch  of  the  os  frontis,  the 
inferior  is  situated  at  the  inferior  part  of  the 
nasal  foss  i^,  and  the  posterior  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  palate  bones,  and  is  situated 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  palatine  arch. 

Nasa^lis  La'bii  Superio'ris.  The 
orbicularis  oris. 

Nasar^ium.     Mucus  of  the  nose. 

Nas'cent.  From  nascor,  to  be  born.  The 
26 


act  of  being  developed.     In  Chemistry,  the  act 
of  being  produced  or  evolved,  as  a  gas. 

Jfa^si  Os^sa.     The  two  bones  of  the  nose. 

Nasmytli's  Membrane.  See  Cutic- 
XJLA  Dentis,  and  Enamel,  Cuticle  of  the. 

Naso-Paratine.  Belonging  to  the  nose 
and  velum  palati. 

Naso-Palatine  Ganglion.  A  small  ganglion 
situated  in  the  anterior  palatine  foramen. 

Naso-Palatine  Nerve.  A  small  branch  of 
the  spheuo  palatine,  proceeding  from  the 
ganglion  of  Meckel. 

Nasum  DiFatans.  The  pyramidalis 
nasi. 

Xasus.     The  nose. 

Jifa^tes.  The  buttocks  formed  by  the 
three  glutsei  muscles,  the  skin  and  thick  areo- 
lar tissue. 

Nates  Cer^ebri.  Two  of  the  tubercular  quad- 
rigemina. 

Na^trolite.  A  prismatic  zoolite  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
soda. 

Na''tron.     Native  carbonate  of  soda. 

Natron  Mtlria^tum.     Muriate  of  soda. 

Natron  Prcepara^tum.    Subcarbonate  of  soda. 

Natron  Tartariza^tum.  Potassiotartrate  of 
soda. 

Natron  Vitriola'tum.  Sulphate  of  soda. 
Glauber's  salt. 

]N"a''truin.     Sodium. 

Nat''ural.     Pertaining  to  nature. 

Natural  History.     See  History,  Natukal. 

Natural  Orders.  In  Botany,  groups  of  genera 
resembling  each  other. 

Natural  Phllos'ophy.  The  science  which  in- 
vestigates the  phenomena  and  laws  of  natural 
bodies  and  their  actions  on  each  other. 

IS'atura''lia.     The  genital  organs. 

Na^ture.  Natufra.  In  a  general  sense, 
the  assemblage  of  objects,  both  animate  and 
inanimate,  which  constitute  the  universe; 
also,  the  essential  or  original  properties  or  at- 
tributes of  a  thing.  The  term  is  applied,  too, 
to  the  Creator,  or  author  of  things. 

]S'a''turist.  In  Medicine,  a  physician  who, 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  follows  the  indica- 
tions of  nature. 

Nau'sea.  Sickness  at  the  stomach,  with 
an  inclination  to  vomit. 

Nau^seant.  An  agent  which  causes 
nausea ;  nauseating. 

Na^vel.     Umbilicus. 

Navic'ular.  NavieuWris.  Scaphoid ;. 
boat- like. 
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Navicula-'re  Os.  A  bone  of  the  tarsus 
is  so  named  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
boat. 

Naviform^is.     Navicular. 

Near-Siglit^edness.    Myopia. 

Neb^ula.  A  speck  on,  or  superficial 
opacity  of,  the  cornea.  Also,  a  mist,  or  cloud- 
like appearance,  in  the  urine. 

Neck.  The  part  between  the  head  and 
thorax.  Of  a  bone,  that  part  which  is  con- 
stricted below  a  head,  condyle,  or  other  articu- 
lar eminence. 

Neck,  Derbyshire.    Bronchocele. 

Neck,  Stiff.     Torticollis. 

Necrse^lllia.  From  veKpog,  death,  and 
aifia,  blood.  Death  beginning  with  the  blood 
or  by  the  destruction  of  its  vitality. 

]N'ecrobi''osis.  From  venpog,  and  /3<oc, 
life.     Molecular  dissolution.     Death  of  a  part. 

Necro'des.     Cadaverous. 

Nec^rolite.  From  vsKp'oc,  and  /l/i?o?,  a 
stone.  A  variety  of  trachyte  found  in  round 
nodules  in  the  limestone  of  Baltimore,  and 
which,  when  struck,  exhales  a  fetid  odor. 

Hecrol'ogy.  From  vsKpou^  dead,  and 
y^oyog,  a  discourse.  A  register  of  deaths ;  a  dis- 
course on  death. 

Necroplio^bia.     Morbid  dread  of  death. 

Kecropiieumo^nia.  Gangrene  of  the 
lung. 

Ifec'ros.    Death. 

]N^ecr0SC01>''ic.  From  venpog,  and  ckoweu^ 
to  examine.  Relating  to  autopsy,  or  to  post- 
mortem examination. 

^N'ec'roscopy.  Necroscop' ia  ;  horn.  veKpoc, 
and  (TKon-ew,  to  examine.  Autopsia;  post- 
mortem examination. 

Necro^sis.  From  vekpou,  to  kill.  Morti- 
fication or  death  of  a  bone,  or  portion  of  a 
bone  ;  corresponding  to  gangrene  of  soft  parts. 

Necrosis  of  the  Alveoli.  When  any  portion 
of  the  alveoli  is  deprived  of  vitality  it  be- 
comes a  source  of  irritation  to  the  living  parts 
with  which  it  is  connected,  and  an  eflTort  is  im- 
mediately made  by  the  economy  to  remove  it ; 
the  necrosed  part  is  separated  fi'om  the  living, 
and  is  thrown  off  by  exfoliation.  Although 
the  alveolar  processes,  like  other  bone,  are  en- 
dowed with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  their  re- 
cuperative powers  are  weaker,  and  hence,  when 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  substance  by  necrosis 
and  exfoliation,  or  other  cause,  the  injury  is 
not,  as  is  often  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the 
osseous  system,  repaired  by  the  restorative 
efforts  of  nature. 


The  cause  of  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses is  inflammation  and  death  of  the  perios- 
teum, occasioned  in  many  cases  by  dental  irri- 
tation, though  it  more  frequently  results  from 
the  immoderate  and  protracted  use  of  mercurial 
medicines,  and  sometimes  it  is  induced  by  ul- 
ceration of  the  gums. 

Necrosis  of  the  Teeth.  Odontonecro'sls.  By 
the  term  necrosis,  when  applied  to  the  teeth, 
is  meant  the  entire  death  of  the  pulp  and  the 
loss  of  vitality  of  the  peridental  membrane. 
It  is  a  disease  common  to  all  bones,  and  is 
similar  to  mortification  in  a  soft  part. 

When  it  affects  other  bones  than  the  teeth, 
the  dead  part  is  thrown  off  and  the  loss  re- 
paired by  the  formation  of  new  bone.  But  a 
tooth  is  not  endowed  with  recuperative  powera 
and  when  affected  with  necrosis,  the  loss  of 
vitality  extends  to  every  part  of  the  crown  and 
every  portion  of  the  root.  When  the  pulp 
alone  dies  the  organ  may  remain  for  years,  the 
cementum  retaining  a  suflSlcient  amount  of  life 
to  prevent,  in  a  great  degree,  the  morbid  efiects 
which  would  otherwise  be  produced  in  the  sur- 
rounding parts. 

Necrosis  of  the  teeth  sometimes  oceui-s 
spontaneously,  or  as  an  effect  of  impaired  nu- 
trition, but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  except 
when  produced  by  the  sudden  destruction  of 
the  vascular  connection  of  the  organ  with  the 
rest  of  the  system,  as  from  mechanical  ■  vio- 
lence, it  results  from  inflammation  and  suppur- 
ation of  the  pulp  and  peridental  membrane. 

When  a  tooth  is  wholly  deprived  of  its  vital- 
ity, and  is  found  to  be  productive  of  injury  to  the 
gums  and  to  the  adjacent  teeth,  it  should  be  im- 
mediately removed ;  for,  however  important  or 
valuable  it  may  be,  the  health  and  durability 
of  the  other  teeth  should  not  be  jeopardized 
by  its  retention. 

Necrosis  Ustilagine^a.  Necrosis  arising  from 
the  use  of  grain  infected  by  ustilago,  or  blight. 

Necrot^Olliy.  Necrotom^ia.  From  vsKpnc^ 
and  TCfj-vsiv,  to  cut.     Dissection  of  dead  bodies. 

NeC'tar.  A  name  given  to  many  drinks, 
and  particularly  to  wine  sweetened  with 
honey. 

Necu^sia.  Ne^vf,  a  dead  body.  A  poi- 
soned wound. 

Nedy^ia.     The  intestines. 

Ned'ys.  The  abdomen,  stomach,  or 
uterus. 

Needlianiia^nia  Cor^pora.  The  sper- 
matozoa observed  by  Needham  in  the  germinal 
reservoirs  of  the  loligo. 
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^Nee^dle.  In  Surgery,  a  round,  flat,  or  tri- 
angular, straiglit  or  curved,  sharp-pointed  in- 
strument, most  commonlj  with  an  eye  at  or 
near  one  extremity. 

Needle  AcupunC'ture.  A  gold  or  silver, 
sharp-pointed,  inflexible  instrument,  four 
inches  long,  of  a  conical  shape,  furnished  with 
a  handle,  and  sometimes  with  a  canula. 

Needle-Car^ rier.  A  pair  of  small  forceps, 
called  porte-aiguille. 

Needle  Cat'aract  A  delicate  knife  attached 
to  a  handle,  used  for  the  purpose  of  depressing 
or  cutting  up  the  lens  in  cataract. 

Needle,  Hare  Lip.  A  gold  or  silver  pin, 
with  a  movable  steel  point. 

Needle  Ore.  A  native  sulphuret  of  bismuth, 
copper,  and  lead,  so  named  from  the  acicular 
form  of  its  crystals. 

Needle,  Sexton.  A  long,  narrow,  steel  in- 
strument, pointed  and  sharp  at  one  extremity, 
and  pierced  at  the  other. 

Needle,  Suture.  A  curved  and  nearly  flat 
needle,  with  two  cutting  edges,  pointed  and 
sharp  at  one  extremity  and  pierced  at  the 
other. 

]N'efreil''des.  Odon^tla  edentu^la.  Per- 
sons without  teeth. 

Neg^'ative  Pole.  The  pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery  connected  with  the  carbon  or  least 
oxidizable  plate ;  also,  that  pole  of  an  electric 
generator  toward  which  the  assumed  electric 
current  flows. 

Nem^alite.  Fixsm  vr^/ia,  thread,  and 
At)?of,  stone.  A  fibrous  hydrate  of  magne- 
sia. 

!N'eiliatoi''d.ea.  NematoV deans;  fi-om  vij/ia, 
a  filament,  and  stSoc,  form.  The  name  of  an 
order  of  CMelmintha,  or  intestinal  worms, 
characterized  by  a  long,  slender,  filiform  body. 

Neog'^ala.  Neogalactis.  From  veog,  new, 
and  yu'Aa,  milk.  The  colostrum,  or  first  milk 
of  the  mother  after  child-birth. 

Jfeoplastic.  Neoplas^ty.  From  vfo?,  new, 
and  TTAaaauj  to  form.  The  formation  of  new 
parts,  either  by  granulation,  adhesion,  auto- 
plasty  or  cicatrization. 

Ne^oplasin.  From  veo^,  and  n?.a(T/m, 
growth.  The  abnormal  and  exaggerated 
growth  of  tissue  either  normally  or  abnor- 
mally located. 

Nep.     See  Nepeta  Cat  aria. 

Nepen''tlies.  From  i>v,  privative,  and 
n-ei'i!^of,  grief.  A  remedy  of  unknown  compo- 
sition, held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients 
for  its  efiects  in  the  relief  of  sadness  or  grief. 


It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  prepa- 
ration of  opium,  and  by  others  to  have  been 
the  Cannabis  Indica,  or  Indian  hemp.  Also,  a 
genus  of  Asiatic  plants  with  curiously  con- 
structed leaves,  called  the  Pitcher-plant. 

Nep'eta.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Lahiatce. 

Nepeta  Gata^ria.  The  nep,  or  catnep ;  an 
infusion  of  which  is  recommended  in  uterine 
disorders,  infantile  colic,  &c. 

Neplic'liuni.  'NEfe'At/,  a  cloud.  A  spot 
on  the  cornea. 

Nepll''eloid.  NepheloVdes,  An  epithet 
applied  to  urine  when  it  exhibits  a  cloudy 
appearance;  nubecula  wince. 

Nepliraiiuorrlia''g-ia.  lsE(t>po^,  kidney, 
and  aifioppajLa,  hemorrhage.  Hemorrhage  of 
the  kidney. 

NeplivaFgia.  From  vcoipoc,  the  kidney, 
and  a/'o  "r,  pain.     Pain  in  the  kidney. 

Xepliraiiu^ria.  Renal  anuria,  or  non- 
secretion  of  urine. 

Neplirelco^sis.  From  ve(ppoc,  the  kid- 
ney, and  E7iiiuaiq^  ulceration.  Ulceration  of 
the  kidney. 

NeplirePlllintic.  Nephrehxin'ticus ;  from 
ve(j>poc,  a  kidney,  and  eXfiLVi;  a  worm.  A  term 
applied  to  diseases  which  result  from  the 
presence  of  worms  in  the  kidney. 

Ne^pliria.  Bright's  disease,  or  granu- 
lated kidney. 

]Nepll^l*ite.  A  hard  mineral,  composed 
chiefly  of  silica,  lime,  soda  and  potash. 

Neplirit^ic.  Nephriti^cus;  from  ve^poc, 
a  kidney.     Eelating  to  the  kidneys. 

Neplirit'ica.  Medicines  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

Nepliri^tis.  From  vefpoc,  a  kidney,  and 
itis,  signifying  inflammation.  Inflammation 
of  the  kidneys. 

Nephritis  Albumino^sa.  Bright's  disease  of 
the  kidney. 

Ne'pliro.  Nephros.  The  kidney ;  a  pre- 
fix. 

Nepliroce^le.  From  vecppog,  a  kidney, 
and  ar/'/.r/,  hernia.     Hernia  of  the  kidney. 

Xeplii'O^diuni.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Polypodiacece. 

Nephrodium  Filix  Mas.  Male  fern.  It  pos- 
sesses anthelmintic  properties. 

Neplll'Og'^raiiliy.  Nephrography ia ;  from 
vE<j>poc,  the  kidney,  and  ypafu,  to  describe.  A 
description  of  the  kidney. 

;N"epln"oli8e^inia.  From  veippoc,  a  kid- 
ney, and  aifia,  blood.   Congestion  of  the  kidney. 
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Nephroi^deus.  Eeniform ;  kidney- 
shaped. 

Neplirolitlli^asis.  From  vE<l>pog,  a  kid- 
ney, and  ?ii{}ngj  a  stone.  A  calculous  disease 
of  the  kidneys. 

N"eplirolitll^ic.  Relating  to  calculi  in 
the  kidneys. 

IVeplirolithot^oniy .  NephroUthotom^ia  ; 
from  ve(ppoc,  the  kidney,  ?.f&og,  a  stone,  Tro/i//, 
incision.     Nephrotomy,  which  see. 

Nepliron^CllS.  From  ve(p/joc:,  a  kidney, 
and  oyKog,  a  swelling.  Tumefaction  of  the 
kidney. 

NepliropMegmat^ic.  Nephrophkg- 
mat^icus;  from  vecppog,  the  kidney,  and  (pleyjxa, 
phlegm.  Ischuria  produced  by  an  inordinate 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  urine. 

Nepliropleg'^ia.  From  vecppoi:^  the  kid- 
ney, and  TTAi/aau,  to  strike.  Paralysis  of  the 
kidney. 

NepllVOpys'sis.  From  i>e(f>pog,  and  ttvuv, 
pus.     Suppuration  of  the  kidney. 

Neplirorrliag-^ia.  From  vE(j>pog,  the 
kidney,  and  pr/yw/u,  to  burst  forth.  Hemor- 
rhage Irom  the  kidney. 

Ne^'plu'os.     The  kidney. 

Neplirospas^tic.  Nephrospas^ticus.  That 
which  depends  upon  spasm  of  the  kidney ;  ap- 
plied to  a  variety  of  ischuria. 

IVeplu'othrom^boid.  NephroihrowboV- 
deus;  from  veippor,  the  kidney,  and  i^pofi(iogj  a 
coagulum.  Ischuria  produced  by  a  collec- 
tion of  coagulated  blood  in  the  kidney  or 
ureter. 

Neplirot^omy.  Nephrotomy ia  ;  from  vz- 
(ppoc,  a  kidney,  and  te/ivfiv,  to  cut.  In  Surgery, 
the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  removal  of  a 
stone  from  the  kidney.  Also,  the  dissection 
of  the  kidney. 

Neroli  Oleum.  The  essential  oil  of 
orange  tiowere. 

Nerva^iis.     Nervous. 

Nervau^ra.  The  nervous  fluid,  an  im- 
ponderable agent. 

Nerve.  Nervus;  '^evpov.  A  white  cord, 
composed  of  substances  similar  to  that  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  enveloped  in  a 
eheath,  originating  from  the  ganglia,  the  spi- 
nal cord  and  the  brain.  They  are  divided 
into  ganglionic,  or  sympathetic  and  cerebro- 
spinal. The  cerebro-spiual  are  divided  into 
Bensitive  and  motor.  The  nerves  are  the  or- 
gans which  transmit  sensation  and  motive 
power  to  and  from  the  brain,  or  nervous  cen- 
tre or  centres,  to  every  part  of  the  body. 


Table  of  Nerves. 
The  nerves  of  the  body  are  divided  into  the 

cranial,  spinal  and  sympathetic. 

The  following  is  the  classification : 

I.  Cranial  Nerves. 

These,  counting  from  before  backward,  are : 

1.  The  olfactory. 

2.  The  optic. 

3.  Motor  oculi. 

4.  Pathetic  (trochleares). 

5.  Trifacial  (trigemini). 

6.  Abducens  (motores  externi). 

7.  Facial  (portio  dura). 

8.  Auditory  (portio  mollis). 

9.  Glosso-pharyngeal  (spinal  acoe^ory)» 

10.  Pneumogastric, 

11.  Spinal  accessory. 

12.  Hypoglossal. 

See  Cranial  Nerves. 

II.  Spinal  Nerves, 
These  are  divided  into, — 

1.  The  Cervical,  8  paii-s. 

2.  The  Dorsal,  12     " 

3.  The  Lumbar,  5     " 

4.  The  Sacral,  6       " 

Making,  in  all,  thirty-one  pairs,  each  of  which 
arises  by  two  roots,  an  anterior  or  motor  root 
and  a  posterior  or  sensitive  root.  The  anterior 
roots  arise  from  the  anterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  the  posterior  from  the  pos- 
terior columns  of  the  same  cord.  These  latter 
are  larger,  and  their  filaments  of  origin  more 
numerous  than  the  anterior. 

In  the  intervertebral  foi-amiua,  a  ganglion 
is  found  on  each  of  the  posterior  roots.  The 
first  cervical  nerve  seems  to  be  an  exception, 
as  its  posterior  root  is  smaller  than  the  ante- 
rior, is  frequently  without  a  ganglion,  and 
often  joins  the  spinal  accessory.  The  anterior 
branches,  excepting  the  first  two  cervical,  are 
larger  than  the  posterior,  and  supply  the  front 
half  of  the  body,  while  the  posterior  supply 
the  posterior  half. 

III.  Sympathetic  Nei-ves. 

This  system  of  nerves  is  called  sympathetic^ 
from  its  communicating  with  all  the  nerves  of 
the  body,  and  supplying  all  the  various  organs 
and  viscera;  and  ganglionic,  from  possessing 
numerous  ganglia.  It  has  also  been  styled 
automatic,  or  the  original  and  self-moving  sys- 
tem of  nerves.  This  system  is  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  vertebral  column,  extending  from 
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the  head  to  the  coccyx,  and  is  seen  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  ganglia  or  knots,  giving  off  an 
immense  number  of  branches,  forming  various 
plexuses,  which  pursue  the  course  of  the  arter- 
ies, and  have  the  same  name. 

The  head  has  six  ganglia ;  the  neck,  three ; 
the  back,  twelve;  the  lumbar  region,  four; 
and  the  sacral,  four  or  five. 

Cranial  ganglia : 

1.  The  Ganglion  of  Ribes  is  small,  and  sit- 
uated on  the  anterior  communicating  artery 
of  the  brain. 

2.  The  Ciliary  or  Lenticular  ganglion  is  also 
small,  and  situated  within  the  orbit  between 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  external  rectus  muscle, 
surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  fat. 

3.  The  Naso-palaiinCj  or  ganglion  of  Cloquet, 
is  situated  in  the  naso-palatine  canal,  and  is  a 
small  though  lengthened  body. 

4.  The  Spheno-palatine^  or  ganglion  of  Meckel, 
is  situated  in  the  spheno-maxiliary  fossa,  and 
is  the  largest  of  the  cranial  ganglia. 

The  Swb-maxillary  ganglion  is  small,  and  sit- 
uated in  the  sub-maxillary  gland. 

6.  The  Optic  ganglion  or  ganglion  of  Arnold, 
is  situated  directly  below  the  foramen  ovale, 
and  rests  against  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 
It  is  described  as  a  small,  red  body.  All  these 
ganglia  give  off  branches  supplying  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  nose,  the  palate,  and  communica- 
ting with  the  other  nerves.  A  plexus  is 
formed  in  the  carotid  canal,  called  the  carotid 
plexus,  which  is  regarded  as  the  centre  of  eom- 
munieation  between  all  the  cranial  ganglia. 

Cervical  ganglia  : 

1.  The  Superiar  cervical  ganglion  is  situated 
at  the  superior  part  of  the  neck,  in  front  of  the 
rectus  anticus  major  muscle,  as  low  down  as 
the  third  cervical  vertebra,  and  is  long,  of  a 
grayish  color,  and  smootli. 

2.  The  Middle  cervical  ganglion  is  situated 
opposite  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  and  is 
sometimes  wanting. 

3.  The  Inferior  cervical  ganglion  is  situated  as 
low  down  as  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  and 
is  allied  the  vertebral  ganglion.  It  is  large  in 
size  compared  with  the  middle. 

From  these  cervical  ganglia  the  cardiac 
nerves  proceed,  and  constitute  the  cardiac 
plexus,  which  is  situated  behind  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and 
goes  to  supply  the  heart. 

Thoracic  ganglia : 

The  thoracic  ganglia  are  situated  upon  the 
heads  of  the  ribs,  covered  by  the  pleura  cos- 


talis,  are  twelve  in  number  on  each  side,  and 
are  irregular  in  their  form. 

The  inferior  of  these  ganglia,  beginning  at 
the  sixth,  sends  off  the  great  and  less  splanch- 
nic nerves,  which  descend  below  the  diaphragm, 
the  former  to  terminate  in  the  semilunar  gan- 
glion, the  latter  in  the  renal  plexus. 

The  semilunar  ganglion  is  situated  at  the  side 
of  the  coeliac  axis,  and  consists  of  a  number  of 
small  ganglia,  presenting  a  semilunar  form, 
and  sending  off  numerous  branches,  like  the 
radii  of  a  circle  receives  the  name  of  solar 
plexus.  This  plexus  receives  the  splanchnic 
nerves,  and  branches  from  the  phrenic ;  and 
the  pneumogastric  sends  off"  a  multitude  of  fil- 
aments, called  plexuses,  upon  all  the  branches 
of  the  abdominal  aorta,  having  the  same  names 
as  the  arteries. 

The  plexuses  are  as  follows : 

1.  Phrenic  Plexus. 

2.  Gastric. 

3.  Hepatic. 

4.  Splenic. 

5.  Supra-renaL 

6.  Penal. 

7.  Superior  mesenteric. 

8.  Spernmtic. 

9.  Inferior  mesenteric. 

Lumbar  ganglia : 

These  ganglia  are  four  in  number,  and  are 
situated  upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lum- 
bar vertebrae. 

They  send  off  branches  upon  the  aorta, 
called  the  aortic  plexus,  which  also  receives  fil- 
aments from  the  solar  and  superior  mesenteric 
plexuses. 

The  hypogastric  plexus  is  situated  between  the 
two  common  iliac  arteries,  over  the  promonto- 
ry of  the  sacrum,  and  is  formed  from  the  aortic 
plexus,  and  branches  from  the  inferior  lumbar 
ganglia. 

Sacral  ganglia : 

The  sacral  ganglia  are  smaller  than  the  last, 
and  situated  upon  the  sacrum  on  each  side, 
close  to  the  anterior  sacral  foramina.  The 
last  of  these  ganglia  is  called  ganglion-impar, 
or  azygos.  The  branches  communicate  freely 
with  the  hypogastric  plexus. 

Nerve  Bristles.  Fine  broaches  barbed  on 
one  side,  or  with  the  end  bent  at  right  an- 
gles, employed  for  removing  devitalized  pulps 
from  the  canals  of  the  teeth. 

Nerve,  Division  of.  An  operation  for  the 
relief  of   intense   pain   in  certain  areas  sup- 
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plied  by  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  cranial 
nerves. 

Nerve,  Excision  of.  The  removal  of  a  portion 
of  the  bi-anch  of  a  nerve  to  relieve  the  intense 
pain  of  neuralgia,  and  employed  where  mere 
division  fails  to  give  permanent  relief. 

Nerve  Insiruments.  Instruments  for  exca- 
vating and  filling  the  pulp  cavities  of  the  teeth. 
They  should  be  made  of  the  best  quality  of 
steel,  and  finished  and  tempered  in  the  best 
manner.  Others  finely  barbed  are  used  for 
extracting  pulps  of  teeth. 

Nerve  Canal  Reamer.  An  instrument  for 
enlarging  the  pulp-canal  of  a  tooth  prior  to 
the  filling  of  the  canal. 

Nerve-Paste.  A  preparation  for  destroying 
■nerves  of  teeth,  for  the  composition  of  which 
different  formulfe  are  given.  Some  are  com- 
posed of  arsenious  acid  and  creasote,  others  of 
arsenious  acid,  creasote,  and  sulphate  of  mor- 
phia.   See  Arsexious  Acid. 

Nerve-Stretching.  Mechanical  elongation 
or  stretching  of  an  exposed  nerve  for  neural- 
gia, spasmodic  contraction,  etc.  Also  by  flex- 
ion or  massage  of  the  part  instead  of  exposing 
the  nerve-subcutaneous. 

Nerve-'less.    Enervis. 

Nerves  of  the  Dental  Pulp.  These 
nerves  are  many  in  number,  and  are  composed 
of  medullated  and  non-medullated  fibres,  which 
enter  the  organ  through  the  apical  foramen  in 
various-sized  bundles.  They  terminate  in 
smaller  branches,  and  form  a  rich  plexus  under- 
neath the  membrana  eboris,  and  may  pass  be- 
tween the  odontoblasts,  and  either  unite  with 
the  dentinal  fibrils  or  pass  with  them  into  the 
dentinal  tubuli.  The  non-medullated  fibres 
are  said  by  some  writers  to  become  united  with 
the  stellate  layer  of  cells  which  lie  underneath 
and  are  connected  with  the  odontoblastic  layers. 

Nei"'vine.  Nervi'nus;  from  nervu.",  a 
nerve.  Neurotic.  A  medicine  which  relieves 
or  soothes  nervous  excitement. 

Nei"''vous.  Nervo^sus.  Belonging  or  re- 
lating to  the  nerves. 

Nervous  Attac/c.  An  aflfection  attended  with 
pain,  spasms,  rheumatism,  and  other  nervous 
symptoms. 

Nervous  Cen^tres.  The  brain,  spinal  mar- 
row, and  ganglions. 

Nervous  Diatti'esis.  That  disjwsition  of 
body  which  predisposes  to  nervous  diseases. 
Unusual  impressibility  of  the  nervous  system. 

Nervous  Diseases.  Diseases  which  have 
their  seat  in  the  nervous  system. 


Nervous  Fever.     Typhus  mitior. 

Nervous  Fluid.  A  fluid  supposed  to  circulate 
through  the  nerves,  and  which  has  been 
thought  to  be  the  agent  of  sensation  and  motive 
power. 

Nervous  Matter.  The  matter  which  com- 
poses the  nerves  ;  it  resembles  that  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  morrow. 

Nervous  Principle.     Nervous  fluid. 

Nervous  System.  The  nerves,  collectively, 
of  the  body. 

Ner^vus.     A  nerve. 

Nervus  Impar.  A  prolongation  of  the  neu- 
rilemma below  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
spinal  cord,  as  a  fibrous  filament,  which  is  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  coccyx. 

Nervus  Sympatheticus  Medius.  The  fifth 
pair  of  nerves. 

Nes^'tis.     Nestia.    The  jejunum. 

Nettle,  Dwarf.  The  common  name  of 
the  Urtica  urens,  which  see. 

Nettie-Rash.  An  eruptive  disease  resem- 
bling the  sting  of  a  nettle.    See  Urticaria. 

Neurae^mia.  From  vsvpov,  a  nerve,  and 
at/ja,  blood.  Purely  functional  diseases  of  the 
nerves. 

Neil''ral.  lievpov,  nerve.  Belonging  to 
the  nerves. 

Neural  Arch.  The  arch  formed  by  the  pos- 
terior projections  connected  with  the  body  of 
the  vertebrae,  which  protect  the  medulla . 

Neural  Axis.    See  Encephai.on. 

Neuralgia.  From  vevpov^  a  nerve,  and 
fiAyof,  pain.  Literally,  pain  in  a  nerve. 
Nerve  pain.  A  painful  affection  of  the  nerves. 
The  chief  symptom  of  this  disease  is  a  very- 
acute  pain,  exacerbating  or  intermitting, 
which  follows  the  course  of  a  nervous  branch, 
extends  to  its  ramifications,  and  appears  to  be 
seated  in  the  nerve.  The  particular  designa- 
tion of  neuralgia  is  determined  by  the  situa- 
tion of  the  aflfection,  as  neuralffia  facial,  or  tic 
c?OMto(trewx,  when  it  affects  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  &c.  See  Neuralgia  Fa- 
cial. 

Neural'gia  Cu^bito-DigitaHis.  Pain  extend- 
ing from  the  inner  condyle  to  the  back  of  the 
hand. 

Neuralgia  Denta^/is.    See  Odontalgia. 

Neuralgia  Fascial.  Neuralgia  Facie^i.  Neu- 
ralgia of  the  face.  Tic  douloureux.  An  affec- 
tion characterized  by  acute  lancinating  pains 
in  certain  parts  of  the  face,  occurring  at  more 
or  less  irregular  intervals.  It  may  be  seated 
in  the  frontal  nerve,  in  the  infra-orbitar,  or  in 
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the  maxillary  brandies  of  the  fifth  pair.  Den- 
tal irritation  may  give  rise  to  neuralgia  in 
many  nerves,  and  especially  in  the  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair.  A  tooth  may  be  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  and  when  the  patient  specifies  it,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  cause  of  neuralgia. 
A  tooth  affected  with  periodontitis,  when  ex- 
hibiting the  characteristic  symptoms  of  such 
an  affection,  whether  it  be  carious  or  not  may 
also  cause  facial  neuralgia ;  for  if  the  pain  is 
diffused  and  is  felt  over  the  side  of  the  face, 
with  distinct  exacerbations,  it  may  eventually 
localize  itself  m  the  locality  of  the  dental  arch, 
and  result  in  extreme  sensibility,  redness  and 
swelling,  and  alveolar  abscess,  thus  presenting 
a  dental  origin.  When  the  facial  neuralgia  is 
constant,  and  there  are  no  periods  of  rest,  such 
as  characterize  other  forms  of  neuralgia,  it 
indicates  a  dental  origin.  The  general  ten- 
dency is  for  facial  neuralgia  to  manifest  its 
symptoms  from  the  deutal  irritation  caused  by 
carious  teeth,  exostosed  teeth,  ulceration  of 
the  gums,  alveolar  periostitis,  dead  roots  of 
teeth,  the  presence  of  osteo-dentine  in  the  form 
of  nodules  in  the  substance  of  the  pulp,  undue 
pressure  of  artificial  teeth,  pulpitis,  impacted 
tfeeth,  unerupted  as  well  as  carious  wisdom 
teeth.  It  is  sometimes  dependent  upon  consti- 
tutional causes,  but  more  frequently  upon  local 
dental  irritation.  In  the  former  case  the 
treatment  should  be  constitutional,  and  in  the 
latter  local,  and  consist  in  the  removal  of  such 
irritants  as  may  have  been  concerned  in  its 
production.    See  Odontalgia. 

Neuralgia,  False.  Nerve  pains  occasioned 
by  mechanical  compression  of  a  nerve. 

Neuralgia  Fem^oro-Poplite'al.     Sciatica. 

Neui'ang'ene^sls.  Eegeneration  or  re- 
newal of  nerve  tissue. 

Neurarte^ria.  'Nevpov,  a  nerve,  and 
aprr/pia,  an  artery.  Intimate  association  of 
minute  nerves  with  minute  arteries,  distributed 
over  the  whole  body, 

Neurastlieii^ia.  From  vevpnv,  a  nerve, 
and  aa&eveia^  debility.  Debility  of  the  nerves. 
Irritability. 

Neurec'tonie.  Neurecto^mia.  'Nevpoi^, 
nerve,  and  ektohj],  a  cutting  out.  Excision  of 
a  nerve. 

]Pf  eu''ria.  Fine  nervous  tissues  or  mem- 
brane, as  the  retina. 

N eu^ricus.  Belonging  to  a  nerve ; 
neuric. 

Neurilemoma.  From  vevpov,  a  nerve, 
and  'AefJ^/ua,  the  bark  or  covering.     The  trans- 


parent membranous  sheath  which  covers  the 
nerves. 

N^eurilemmi'tiS.  NewilemmatVtis  ;  from 
vevpov,  a  nerve,  /^e/^/^re,  the  coat,  and  itis,  sig- 
nifying inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the 
neurilemma. 

Neiirility.  The  power  of  a  nerve  fibre 
to  contract  a  muscle. 

Neil''riiie.  The  substance  of  which  nerves 
are  composed,  consisting  chiefly  of  albuminous 
and  fatty  matter. 

Neurit'lc.  Nervine.  Pertaining  to  neu- 
ritis. 

NevirFtis.  Inflammation  of  a  nerve,  es- 
pecially of  a  nerve-trunk. 

IifeU''ro.  From  vsvpnv,  nerve.  A  Greek 
prefix  denoting  connection  with  a  nerve. 

KeiU'oblaci^a.  From  vevpov,  a  nerve, 
and  IHaneia,  stupor.     Insensibility  in  a  nerve. 

Neu^'rocyte.  From  vevpov,  and  kvtoc, 
cell.  A  nerve  cell;  the  essential  element  of 
nervous  structures. 

NeurodeaFgia.     Pain  of  the  retina, 

Neur cycles.     Abounding  in  nerves. 

Neuroclyii''ia.     See  Neuralgia. 

[N'eurodynam'ic.  Pertaining  to  the 
power  of  a  nerve-current,  or  of  the  systemic 
nervous  structures. 

Xeurogra-'mia.     Animal  magnetism. 

Nevirog^lia.  The  tissue  which  invests 
the  brain,  forming  the  dura  mater  arach- 
noid membrane,  and  the  investment  or  matrix 
for  its  fnnctioniug  cells.  The  consecutive  tis- 
sues of  the  substance  of  nerve,  brain,  and  spinal 
cord. 

Xeurog'^rapliy.  Neurograp¥ia ;  from 
vevpov,  a  nerve,  and  ypn<l>n,  a  description. 
Neurology.     A  treatise  on  the  nerves. 

^N'euOroid.     Eesembling  a  nerve. 

Neurol ''Og"y.  Neurology ia;  from  vevpov, 
a  nerve,  and  Aojof,  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on 
the  nerves. 

Neuro''ma.  From  vevpov.  a  nerve.  A 
morbid  enlargement  or  swelling  of,  or  painful 
tumor  on,  a  nerve. 

Neuromal^acia.  From  vevpov,  and  //«/- 
amq,  a  softening.     A  softening  of  nerve  tissue. 

Neur^omatoid.  Neuro'vwJoides.  Ee- 
sembling neuroma. 

Neurom^atous.  Pei-tainingto  the  nature 
of  a  nerve  tumor. 

Neuro-Muscular.  Eelating  to  nerves 
and  muscles  conjointly. 

Neuromyeli^tis.  Inflammation  of  nerve- 
tissue  or  medullary  substance. 
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Neutron.    A  nerve. 

Neuron^OSOS.  Neuronom^.  "Nevpov, 
nerve,  and  voang^  a  disease.  Nervous  disease, 
or  disease  of  a  nerve. 

Neiiropatll^ic.  From  vevpov,  and  wadng^ 
suffering.     Pertaining  to  nervous  diseases. 

Neuropa^tliy.  Any  disease  of  the  ner- 
vous system.    See  Netjeonosos. 

]N'euror^apliy.  The  operation  of  join- 
ing a  divided  nerve  by  sutures. 

Neiiro^ses.  Plural  of  Nntrosis.  Ner- 
vous diseases  ;  diseases  supposed  to  have  their 
seat  in  the  nervous  system. 

Neurostlieni^a.  From  vEvpov,  a  nerve, 
and  c&evoQ^  force.  Excess  of  nervous  excita- 
tion.    Nervous  irritation. 

Neurotlie''le.  'Nevpnr,  a  nerve,  and  d7]7iy, 
nipple.     A  nervous  papilla. 

Neurot^ic.  l^evpov,  nerve.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  nerves,  nervous. 

Neurot^ica.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem.    Also,  nervine  medicines. 

Neurot^omy.  Neurotom^a;  Neurotom^ia  ; 
from  vevpov,  a  nerve,  and  rsfivu,  to  cut.  Dis- 
section of  the  nerves,  or  division  of  a  nerve. 

Neiirotro^sis.  Neurotrosmus.  AVound 
or  wounding  of  a  nerve. 

Neury^men.  Newymenis.  Same  as  neu- 
rilemma. 

^NTeurypnol'Og'y.  From  vsvpov,  v-n-vnc, 
sleep,  and  /^o}oc,  a  discourse.  An  account  of 
the  nervous  sleep  produced  by  fatiguing  the 
muscles  of  the  eye,  called  animal  magnetism. 

Neu'tral.  Neutra'lis;  from  neuter,  neither. 
In  Chemistry,  saline  compounds  which  possess 
the  character  of  neither  an  acid  nor  alkali. 

Neutral  Mixture.  Solution  of  citrate  of  po 
tassa,  prepared  by  saturating  fresh  lemon  juice 
with  bicarbonate  of  potassa  and  filtering. 
Dose,  a  tablespoonful  every  three  hours. 

Neutral  Salts.  Salts  in  which  the  base  is 
perfectly  saturated  with  alkali,  and  not  possess- 
ing the  characters  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  base. 

ISTeutraliza'tion.  In  Chemistry,  the 
combination  of  acid  and  alkaline  matter  in 
Buch  proportion  that  the  compound  will  not 
change  the  color  of  litmus  or  violets. 

Ni.     Symbol  for  Nickel. 

Hic'colate.  Compounds  of  niccolic  oxide 
which  is  abase  or  acid. 

Niccol^icilS.  Belonging  to  niccolum,  or 
nickel. 

Nick^el.  Symbol  Ni.  Atomic  weight, 
58.  A  whitish,  malleable,  and  ductile  metal. 
Constitutes  one-fifth    part  of  German   silver. 


Specific  gravity  Is  about  9.  The  chief  use  for 
nickel,  developed  within  a  few  years  past,  13 
for  nickel  plating,  or  the  electro-deposition  of 
nickel  upon  other  metals,  and  to  combine  with 
steel.  Dr.  Adams  developed  this  process  of 
nickel-plating,  which  is  a  very  valuable  one 
on  account  of  the  hardness,  beauty,  polish,  and 
lustre  which  nickel  takes.  Dental  and  Surgi- 
cal instruments  are  among  the  many  articles 
to  which  a  coating  of  nickel  is  given ;  espe- 
cially is  it  useful  for  extracting-forceps, 
although  some  are  of  the  opinion  that  its 
action  on  the  steel  forming  the  beaks  is  such 
as  to  cause  it  to  become  brittle.  In  all  electro- 
plating, or  giving  one  metal  a  coating  of 
another,  the  essentials  of  the  process  are  a  bat- 
tery, a  proper  solution,  a  cathode,  the  object  to 
be  plated,  and  an  anode,  or  plate  of  metal 
forming  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery. 

N/clc'el  Platting.     See  Nickel. 

Nicotia^na.  So  called  from  Nicot,  who 
carried  it  to  Europe.  Tobacco.  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Solanaceie. 

Nicotiana  America^na.  Nicotiana  tabacum.. 
Virginia  tobacco. 

Nicotiana  Rustica.  The  leaves  of  this 
species  are  milder  than  those  of  Nicotiana  tah- 
acum. 

Nicotiana  Tab^acum.  Tobacco  has  a  strong 
narcotic,  penetrating  odor,  a  bitter,  nauseous, 
and  acrid  taste,  and  Avhen  distilled,  affords  an 
empyreumatic  oil,  Avhich  is  a  virulent  poison. 
It  is  a  violent  aero  narcotic,  an  emetic,  and 
diuretic,  and  when  a  decoction  is  injected  into 
the  rectum,  it  sometimes  operates  as  a  cathar- 
tic. In  large  doses  it  induces  giddiness,  a  small, 
weak  pulse,  impeded  respiration,  convulsive 
action  of  the  muscles,  and  in  overdoses  these 
symptoms  are  sometimes  followed  by  paralysis 
and  death. 

]Nicotia''lliil.  A  concrete  oil  obtained 
from  tobacco,  called  ic^acco-camphor,  and  one  of 
its  active  principles. 

Nic'otJiie.  Nicotina.  An  alkaloid  ob- 
tained from  tobacco,  and  one  of  its  active  prin- 
ciples. 

N^ic'otinisili.  The  constitutional  effects 
of  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco. 

Nicta^tion,  or  Nictita-'tion.  Nictitatio; 
from  nictare,  to  wink.  Rapid  winking  of  the 
eyelids. 

]S"i''d.or.  Scent  of  burning  animal  mat- 
ter. 

!Nig"er.     Black. 

^N^ig'ht  !Blind.''ness.     Hemeralopia. 
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Nig-lit^mare.     Incubus. 

Mght'shatle,  American.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Phytolacca. 

Nightshade,  Deadly.     Atropa  belladonna. 

Ni^grine.  From  niger,  black.  Silico-cal- 
careous  oxide  of  titanium. 

Nig'rit'ies  Oss^iuni.  Literally,  a  black- 
ness of  the  bones.     Caries. 

Ni^liil  Album.  Flowers  of  the  white 
oxide  of  zinc. 

Nio^bium.  A  metal  discovered  in  1846 
by  H.  Rose. 

Nip''ple.  A  small  conical  protuberance 
at  the  centre  of  the  breast. 

Ni^SllS.  Effort,  straining ;  a  voluntary  re- 
tention of  the  breath. 

Nisus  Format!' vus.  Formative  effort ;  vital 
activity ;  plastic  force. 

!N'i''tras.  A  nitrate  ;  a  salt  resulting  from 
the  combination  of  nitric  acid  with  a  salifiable 
base. 

Nitras  Ammonice.  Nitrate  of  ammonia. 
This  salt,  NH;.HO,NO,-„  is  formed  by  saturat- 
ing pure  nitric  acid  with  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, then  evaporating  and  crystallizing  it. 
Two  forms  of  it  are  prepared,  the  crystallized 
and  fused.  When  pure  nitrate  of  ammonia  is 
heated,  the  salt  first  melts,  and  boils,  nitrous 
oxide  gas  being  liberated  at  about  400°.  See 
Nitrous  Oxide. 

Nitras  Argenti.     Nitrate  of  silver. 

Nitras  Caicis.     Nitrate  of  lime. 

Nitras  Potassoe.     Nitre.     Nitrate  of  potash. 

Nitras  Potassce  Fusus.  Nitrate  of  potash, 
containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 

Nitras  Sodoe.     Nitrate  of  soda. 

Ni^trate.  Nitrite.  Compounds  of  nitric 
and  nitrous  acid  with  alkalies.  A  salt  of 
nitric  acid. 

Nitrate  of  Potash.     Nitras  potassse. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.  Argenti  nitras,  or  lunar 
caustic.  It  is  prepared  as  follows :  Take  of 
silver  in  small  pieces,  ^j  ;  nitric  acid,  f  ^vij  ; 
distilled  water,  f^ij.  Mix  the  acid  with  the 
water,  and  dissolve  the  silver  in  the  mixture 
in  a  sand-bath  ;  then  crystallize,  or  gradually 
increase  the  heat,  so  that  the  resulting  salt 
may  be  dried.  Melt  this  in  a  crucible  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  continue  the  heat  until  ebulli- 
tion ceases  ;  then  at  once  pour  it  into  suitable 
moulds.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  tonic,  antispas- 
modic, sedative,  escharotic,  and  astringent,  and 
in  large  doses  is  an  irritant  poison.  In  Dental 
Practice  it  is  employed  as  a  styptic,  and  for  ob- 
tunding  the  sensibility  of  dentine,  especially 


when  it  results  from  mechanical  abrasion ; 
also,  in  diseases  of  mucous  membrane  in  the 
form  of  an  aqueous  or  ethereal  solution  ;  also, 
in  aphthae  and  ulcers  for  its  detergent  prop- 
erty, and  as  a  caustic  application  generally: 
from  one  grain  to  twenty  or  thirty,  to  the 
ounce  of  water  are  employed.  Common  salt 
neutralizes  its  action.  It  is  given  in  chorea, 
epilepsy,  &c.  ;  locally,  it  is  used  as  an  eschar- 
otic.  Dose.  gr.  ^  t(>  \  in  pill,  three  times  a 
day.     See  Gorgas'  Jjt^iual  Medicine. 

Ni^trated.  A  base  converted  into  a  salt 
by  combination  with  nitric  acid. 

Ni^tre.     Nitrate  of  potash.     Saltpetre. 

Ni^tric.     Of,  or  belonging  to,  nitre. 

Nitric  Acid.  Acidum  nitricum..  Aquafortis. 
A  colorless  fluid,  of  a  suffocfting,  pungent 
odor,  acid  taste,  and  extremely  caustic.  It  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
heat  on  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda.  Astringent. 
Dose  of  the  diluted,  gtt.  x  to  xx.  Dilute 
Nitric  Acid  is  alterative,  tonic,  and  refrigerant. 
In  Dental  Practice,  it  is  employed  in  cancrum 
oris,  malignant  ulcere,  and  tumors  of  the 
mouth,  and  for  devitalizing  pulps  when  almost 
exposed  from  mechanical  abrasion.  It  has 
also  been  employed  as  an  obtundent  to  sensi- 
tive dentine  and  for  the  removal  of  fungous 
granulations  of  the  pulp  and  gums. 

Nitric  Oxide.  A  gas  obtained  during  the 
action  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  about  two 
parts  of  water,  upon  metallic  copper ;  a  deu- 
toxide  of  nitrogen. 

Ni^trite.  A  combination  of  nitrous  acid 
with  a  base.  A  salt  of  nitrous  acid  H.NOj ; 
also  applied  to  nitro-glycerine,  etc. 

Nitrite  of  Amy  I.     See  Amyl  Nitris. 

Nitrobenzin^ic  Acid.  Addum  Nitro- 
benzinicus.  A  new  nitrogenous  acid  into  which 
benzoic  acid  is  transformed  when  acted  upon 
by  strong  nitric  acid.  Also,  called  benzoi-ni- 
tric. 

N"itrobeil^zole.  Nitrohenzule^.  Nitro- 
ben'zide.  A  substance  produced  by  the  action 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  benzole. 

iN'i^trog'en.  From  virpnv,  nitre,  and 
yevvnu,  to  produce.  Azote.  An  elementary, 
irrespirable,  colorless  gas,  incapable  of  support- 
ing combustion,  and  forming  four-fifths  of  the 
atmosphere — 79  per  cent. 

Ni'trogen,  Gaseous  Oxide  of.  See  Nitrous 
Oxide. 

Nitroglyc'erin.  GWnoin.  A  substan* 
prepared  by  adding  glycerin  to  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  fuming  nitric  acid  ;  pour- 
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ing  it  into  water  and  washing  upon  a  filter.  It 
is  an  oleaginous  substance,  of  a  sweet  taste, 
little  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  A  drop  brought  in  contact  with 
the  lips,  or  even  the  vapor,  is  said  to  cause  the 
most  distressing  headache.  It  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous explosive  compound. 

Nitroleu^cic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
by  treating  leucine  with  nitric  acid. 

N'itroiiiiiriat^ic  Acid.  Acidum  nit.ro- 
muriaticum.  Nitrohydrochloric  acid.  Aqua  regia. 
A  mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 
Chlorine  is  evolved  by  this  mixture,  and  it  is 
probably  owing  to  this  tliat  gold  is  readily  dis- 
solved by  it.     Astringent.    Dose  of  the  diluted, 

gtt.  X  to  XV. 

Nitroiiapli-'thalase.  A  compound  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  uiti'ic  acid  on  naph- 
thalin. 

Nitrosac^cliaric  Acid.  A  peculiar 
saccharine  matter,  in  the  form  of  a  crystallized 
acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  gelatine. 

Nitrosiilpliu^ric  Acid.  An  acid  re- 
sulting from  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitre 
with  eight  or  ten  parts  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Ni^trous.  Nitro^sus.  Of  or  belonging  to 
nitre,  or  its  combinations. 

Nitrous  Acid.  Acidum  nitro^sum.  The  red 
fumes  emitted  by  exposing  binoxide  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen,  which,  when  condensed,  is  a 
colorless  fluid. 

Nitrous  Air.     Nitric  oxide  gas. 

Nitrous  Ether.  JEther  nitrous;  sulphuric 
ether  ;  hyponitrous  ether.  A  highly  volatile, 
yellowish  liquid,  having  properties  similar  to 
sulphuric  ether. 

Nitrous  Oxide.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen.  Laugh- 
ing gas.  N2O2.  It  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  salt  nitrate  of  ammonia  by  heat.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  zinc  in  dilute 
nitric  acid.  It  is  a  coloi'less  gas,  of  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  a  pleasant  smell.  At  a  pressure  of 
30  atmospheres  at  zero,  or  50  atmospheres  at 
45°  F.,  it  condenses  into  a  clear,  transparent 
liquid.  At  a  temperature  from  between  100° 
to  150°  below  zero,  it  crystallizes  into  a  clear, 
transparent  body.  Its  symbol  is  NO,  as  it  con- 
tains equivalent  proportions  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.527.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  in  1799,  first  discovered  its 
anaesthetic  property  upon  inhalation,  and,  in 
1"B44,  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Connecticut,  ap- 
plied it  to  dental  purposes.  Used  as  an  anaes- 
thetic agent  it  is  thought  to  act  as  a  stimulant 


to  the  system,  and  in  moderate  quantity  as  an 
exhilarant,  producing  intoxication.  When 
taken  in  large  doses  it  induces  narcotism  and 
insensibility.  Its  influence  upon  the  system 
usually  passes  off"  in  about  three  or  four  min- 
utes after  the  removal  of  the  inhaler  from  the 
mouth,  its  insensibility  to  pain  lasting  from  a 
minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half. 

In  certain  conditions  it  may  produce  dan- 
gerous and  fatal  results,  but  is  generally  con- 
sidered safer  than  ether  or  chloroform.  In 
diseases  of  the  heart,  in  active  congestion  or 
acute  inflammation  of  the  brain,  lungs,  or  kid- 
neys, or  in  a  general  plethoi-ic  condition,  or 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  hemorrhagic 
diathesis,  its  use  as  an  anaesthetic  agent  is  con- 
traindicated.  This  gas  is  now  manufactured  in 
liquid  form,  which  possesses  the  advantages  of 
greater  purity,  for  by  condensation  all  extran- 
eous gases  are  expelled  ;  and  it  is  more  portable. 
See  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas  Apparatus.  See 
NiTRAS  Ammonia. 

Nitrous  Oxide  Gas,  Administration  of.  In 
using  this  gas  for  dental  operations,  the  patient 
is  seated  in  a  suitable  chair,  which  will  admit 
of  the  back  being  lowered  in  cases  of  necessity, 
and  a  cork  or  other  gag,  with  a  string  attached 
to  it,  is  placed  between  the  jaws  to  prevent  the 
closure  of  the  mouth. 

Previous  to  the  application  of  the  inhaler 
(see  Inhaler),  the  patient  is  directed  to  take 
a  full  inhalation,  followed  by  an  exhalation, 
for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the  lungs  as  per- 
fectly as  possible  of  atmospheric  air.  This 
being  done,  the  mouth-piece  of  the  inhaler  is 
placed  between  the  lips,  and  the  nostrils  held 
tightly,  by  an  assistant,  to  exclude  air,  and  the 
patient  directed  to  take  full  inspirations.  The 
first  evidence  of  anaesthesia,  with  the  majority 
of  patients,  is  snoring,  like  that  of  deep  sleep. 

To  determine  the  proper  time  for  operating, 
the  patient,  previous  to  the  inhalation,  should 
be  directed  to  raise  the  hand  at  every  order  of 
the  operator,  and  inability  to  make  this  motion 
is  an  evidence  of  the  loss  of  voluntary  power, 
which  is  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  insensibility 
to  pain. 

As  soon  as  the  operation  of  extraction  is 
performed,  especially  if  the  back  teeth  have 
been  removed,  the  head  of  the  patient  should 
be  inclined  to  one  side,  or  held  over  the  spittoon 
to  prevent  the  blood  from  running  down  the 
throat ;  and  fresh  air  admitted  into  the  room. 

For  the  production  of  anaesthesia  the  inha- 
lation of  from  four  to  eight  gallons  of  the  gas 
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"will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  sufficient. 
The  patient  can  inhale  the  gas  from  an  India- 
rubber  bag,  or  from  a  tube  leading  directly 
from  the  gasometer.  See  Gorgas'  Dental 
3 fed!  cine. 

Nitrous  Oxide  Gas  Apparatus.  An  arrange- 
ment for  the  manufacture  and  administration 
of  nitrous  oxide  gas  for  the  production  of 
anaesthesia,  and  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  inventor.  Improvements  in  nitrous 
oxide  gas  apparatus  have  greatly  facilitated 
the  employment  of  this  agent  as  an  auassthetic 
in  dental  operations.  Among  many  others  of 
merit  and  ingenuity,  the  late  Dr.  James  B- 
Bean  claimed  to  have  given  the  profession 
some  valuable  improvements,  which  consist  of 
the  moist-lime  purifier,  a  gasometer  of  peculiar 
construction,  and  a  valved  inhaler,  by  which 
the  manufacture  and  storage  of  pure  gas  is 
much  facilitated.  The  Purifier  is  a  cylindrical 
copper  vessel,  twelve  inches  high,  and  five 
inches  in  diameter,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
having  a  partition  of  the  same  material  about 
four  inches  from  the  lower  end,  with  a  series 
of  holes  around  the  circumference  of  the  cylin- 
der, just  below  this  partition.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  cylinder  contains  several  layers  of 
moist  lime  separated  by  intervals,  and  sup- 
ported by  disks  of  wire  gauze.  The  whole  sets 
in  a  vessel  of  water  six  inches  deep,  and  is 
covered  with  a  bell-glass.  The  pipes  are  so 
arranged  that  the  gas  passes  into  the  lower 
portion,  bubbling  through  the  holes  into  the 
bell-glass,  returning  downward  through  the 
layere  of  lime,  thence  through  the  partition  by 
a  pipe  leading  into  the  gasometer.  The  Gas- 
ometer is  so  arranged  as  to  receive  and  measure 
the  gas,  and  keep  it  safely  stored.  The  inhal- 
ing apparatus  is  so  attached  to  the  gasometer 
that  the  patient  breathes  fresh  gas  at  every 
inhalation.  The  Inhaler  is  furnished  with  a 
simple  valve  of  thin  sheet  rubber,  which  is 
very  easily  opened  or  closed  by  the  breath. 
The  mouth-piece  is  of  metal  cushioned  with 
soft  rubber,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  disk  of  thin 
sheet  rubber  five  inches  in  diameter.  With 
this  disk  of  rubber  the  operator  can  exclude  all 
atmospheric  air,  without  disagreeably  com- 
pressing the  lips  or  nostrils.  The  inhaler  is 
attached  to  a  rubber  hose,  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  leading  to  the  gasometer, 
and  having  within  it  a  valve  similar  to  that  in 
the  inhaler,  so  arranged  that  the  inhalations 
are  from  the  gasometer,  and  the  exhalations 
into  the  open  air.     The  improvements  in  the 


methods  of  making  and  preserving  this  anaes- 
thetic, consisting  essentially  of  condensing  the 
gas  under  strong  pressure  in  wrought-iron 
cylindei*s,  whereby  100  gallons  are  confined  in 
a  receiver  or  bottle  12x4  inches,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  as  small  a  quantity  as  is  desired 
may  be  drawn  oflT  into  an  inhaling  bag  or  gas- 
ometer, mark  an  era  in  the  administration  of 
this  anaesthetic;  obviating  the  necessity,  on 
the  part  of  the  dentist,  of  generating  gas  for 
his  own  use,  and  dispensing  with  the  former 
cumbrous  and  unsightly  apparatus.  With 
such  appliances  purchaseable,  the  dentist  is 
enabled  to  use  a  pure  and  reliable  form  of  this 
gas  which  is  not  subject  to  the  uncertainties 
and  deterioration  so  common  to  the  common 
form.  See  Surgeon's  Case  for  Liquid  Ni- 
trous Oxide. 

Nitrous  Oxide  Gas  Inhaler.  See  Inhaler, 
Nitrous  Oxide. 

Nitrous  Oxide,  Liquefied.  A  convenient  form 
for  use  in  dental  operations.  The  nitrous 
oxide,  after  being  subjected  to  intense  cold,  is 
condensed  in  the  form  of  a  liquid,  in  a  strong 
iron  cylinder,  from  which  it  is  drawn  in  the 
form  of  gas  when  about  to  be  administered  by 
inhalation.  One  hundred  gallons  of  the  gas 
weighs  about  ten  pounds,  and  is  capable  of  be- 
ing condensed  into  a  small  iron  cylinder.  For 
method  of  administration  see  Gorga^  Dental 
Medicine. 

Nitrous  Oxide  Purifier.  An  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  two  glass  jars  similar  in  arrangement 
to  what  are  known  as  Wolf's  bottles,  except 
that  they  have  no  central  or  safety  tube.  One 
of  these  jars  contains  a  solution  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  the  other  a  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
and  are  so  connected  by  means  of  rubber  tub- 
ing with  the  retort,  in  which  the  gas  is  gener- 
ated, and  the  receiver  or  gasometer,  that  the 
gas  is  compelled  to  pass  through  these  solutions 
before  it  can  reach  the  gasometer  in  which  it 
is  stored.  For  another  form  of  Purifier,  see 
Nitrous  Oxide  Gas  Apparatus. 

Nitrous  Powders.  Eefrigerant,  diaphoretic, 
and  alterative.  Composed  of  Potassse  Nitra- 
tis,  3  j  ;  Antimonii  et  Potassse  Tartratis,  gr.  j  ; 
Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  Mitis,  gr.  iv.  Powder  and 
div'de  Into  six  parts,  one  to  be  taken  every  two 
hours  in  syrup  or  molasses. 

Ni^triim.     Nitre. 

Nitrum  Flammans.     Nitrate  of  ammonia. 

Nitrum  Purifica^tum.     Purified  nitre. 

Nitrum  Vitriola'tum.     Sulphate  of  potash. 

No^bilis.     Noble ;    principal ;     essential ; 
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applied  to  some  objects  of  Natural  History  by 
way  of  eminence. 

Noctaillbllla^tion.  NoctamhulaHio  ; 

from  nox,  night,  and  ainbulo,  to  walk.  Som- 
nambulism.    Sleep-walking. 

Noctam^lmlus.  Nodambu^list ;  som- 
nambu^list.     A  night-walker. 

Hoctlir^nal.  NycterHnos ;  noctur^nus. 
Relating  to  night.  A  term  applied  in  Pathol- 
ogy to  diseases,  or  the  phenomena  of  diseases, 
which  occur  at  night,  as  a  night  fever,  night- 
sweats,  &C;  and  in  Zoology  to  a  tribe  of  Rap- 
torial birds,  including  those  which  fly  at 
night;  also  to  a  family  of  Lepidopterous  in- 
sects, which,  in  like  manner,  are  chiefly  active 
at  night. 

Nocturnal  Blindness.     See  Hemeealopia. 

Kod^ding".     Nutans;  which  see. 

Node.  Nodus.  A  hard  tumor,  proceed- 
ing from  a  bone,  and  caused  by  a  thickening  of 
the  periosteum.  Also,  a  calcareous  concretion 
formed  around  articulations  which  have  been 
the  seat  of  rheumatism  or  gout.     See  Nodule. 

Nodi  Nervo^riim.  Knots  of  nerves. 
Same  as  Ganglions  ;  which  see. 

Nodose.     Characterized  by  nodes. 

Nodo''sis.     Having  or  forming  nodes. 

Nodo^sus.     Knotty. 

Nod^ular  Dentine.  Secondary  calcific 
deposits  found  in  dental  pulps,  which  may  be 
purely  physiological  and  not  necessarily  path- 
ological. This  form  of  dentine  is  found  at 
all  ages,  and  in  both  the  deciduous  and  per- 
manent teeth.  It  is  common  to  teeth  of  a 
strong,  dense  character,  and  of  a  yellowish 
color.  The  causes  of  such  a  formation  may  be 
classified  as  increase  of  density,  and  irritation- 

Nod'ule.  From  nodus,  a  knot.  A  little 
knot-like  eminence,  or  excrescence.  The 
nodular  masses  seen  at  times  on  teeth  are  the 
result  of  abnormal  arrangements,  or  displace- 
ments of  normal  tooth  tissue,  generally  of  the 
enamel. 

Nod^iilus.     A  little  node. 

No^dus  Cer^ebri.     The  pons  Varolii. 

No-'Ii  Me  Tan^g-ere.  In  Surgery,  a  spe- 
cies of  malignant  herpes,  aflfecting  the  skin, 
and  sometimes  the  cartilage  of  the  nose.  The 
disease  is  often  of  a  very  malignant  character ; 
the  nose  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  it. 

NO''ina.  Water-canker;  gangrenous  sore 
mouth,  occurring  usually  in  children ;  a  spe- 
cific ulcer.     See  Canceum  Oris. 

Xom^ad.  Nom^ade;  nomas;  from  vo/j?;, 
pasturage.     In  Surgery,  a  spreading  sore. 


No^'menclature.  Nomendatu'ra;  from 
avofia,  name,  and  KaAet,),  I  call.  The  words 
peculiar  to  a  science  or  art ;  the  technical  terms 
of  any  particular  art  or  science. 

Non-Coliesive  Foil.  A  term  applied 
to  gold  foil  which  does  not  possess  the  cohe- 
sive property  to  any  high  degree,  such  as  is 
required  in  the  cohesive  foils,  or  which  is  in- 
capable of  perfect  cohesion  even  after  being 
highly  heated ;  also  called  "  soft  foil." 

Non-ConducVor.  A  term  applied  to  sub- 
stances which  do  not  transmit  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, or  which  do  it  with  difficulty.  In 
filling  teeth  in  which  the  lining  membrane  is 
nearly  exposed,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary 
to  interpose  a  substance  of  this  sort  between  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  and  the  gold,  to  prevent  the 
irritation  which  would  otherwise  arise  fi-om  the 
transmission  of  impressions  of  heat  and  cold 
to  the  pulp.  Such  substances  as  Hill's  Stop- 
ping, gutta-percha,  asbestos,  &c.,  are  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Non-Nafurals.  Non-natura'lia.  The  an- 
cient physicians  comprehended  under  this 
term,  air,  meat  and  drink,  sleep  and  watching, 
motion  and  rest,  the  retentions  and  excretions, 
and  the  affections  of  the  mind. 

Nootll's  Appara^tus.  An  apparatus 
consisting  of  three  glass  vessels,  placed  verti- 
cally, for  impregnating  water  with  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

No^rium.     A  metal  discovered  in  zircon. 

Nor^mal.  From  norma,  rule.  That 
which  is  in  accordance  with  or  conforms  to  the 
natural  order  or  law.  Regular.  Natural. 
Healthy. 

Nor^nioblast.     See  Corpuscle. 

Normo^blasts.  Corpuscles  of  the  blood 
which  are  of  normal  size. 

Nose.  Nasus.  The  organ  of  smell ;  in 
man,  an  eminence  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  sit- 
uated on  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the 
face,  between  the  upper  lip  and  forehead,  the 
eyes  and  the  cheeks.  The  external  part  is  com- 
posed of  the  dorsum  or  bridge,  the  lobe  or  tip, 
the  alee  or  sides,  and  the  columna,  or  termina- 
tion of  the  septum.  The  cavities  of  the  nose 
are  called  nares,  which  see.  The  nose  serves 
to  modulate  the  voice  in  speaking,  and  the 
tears  from  the  lachrymal  ducts  are  discharged 
into  it ;  the  air  usually  passes  through  it. 

Nose,  Artificial.     See  Artificial  Nose. 

Nose,  Bleeding  of  the.     Epistaxis.    . 

Nose,  Running  at  the.     Coryza. 

NoserOS.     Insalubrious. 
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Nosoconii^uni.  From  voaog,  a  disease, 
and  KOfisu,  to  take  care  of.  An  infirmary  or 
hospital. 

Nosog'^euy.  NosogenHa;  from  I'ocrof,  a 
disease,  and  yevoc,  origin.  The  origin  of  dis- 
ease. 

Nosog'^rapliy.  Nosograp¥ia  ;  from  voaoc, 
a  disease,  and  ypa<p^,  to  describe.  A  descrip- 
tion of  diseases. 

NoSoFogy .  Nosolog^ia  ;  from  voao^,  a  dis- 
ease, and  7wyoQ,  a  discourse.  That  depart- 
ment of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the 
classification  of  diseases. 

Nosoil'Olliy.  Nosonom^ia  ;  from  voaoq,  a 
disease,  and  ovo/ucij  name.  The  nomeuclatui'e 
of  diseases. 

No^SOpllite.  Any  pathogenic  microbe, 
or  minute  parasitic  organism  M'hich  causes  dis- 
ease. 

Nosos^.     Disease. 

Nostal'gia.  From  voamc,  a  return,  and 
a'Ayuc,  pain.  Melancholy,  loss  of  appetite,  &c., 
occasioned  by  the  desire  of  returning  to  one's 
country ;  home-sickness. 

Nostoma^iiia.     Nostalgia. 
Nos'trils.     Nares. 

Nos^truni.  From  noster,  ours.  A  medi- 
cine, the  ingredients  of  which  are  kept  secret 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  proprietor 
the  profits  arising  from  the  same ;  a  private  or 
quack  medicine. 

No'tal.  From  vuTog,  the  back.  Belong- 
ing to  the  back. 

NotaFgia.     Pain  in  the  back. 
Notch.     In  Anatomy,  a  depression  or  in- 
dentation observed  on  the  margin  of  a  bone. 

Notch,  Ethmoid'' a/.  The  depression  in  the 
frontal  bone  which  receives  the  superior  part 
of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Notch,  Parot^id.  The  triangular  space  be- 
tween the  parotid  edge  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
mastoid  process,  in  which  the  parotid  gland  is 
lodged. 

Notches,  Ischiat^ic.     These  are   two 
in  number.     The  first,  which  is  the  largest,  is 
situated  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  pel  vis,  gives 
passage  to  the  sciatic  nerve,  pyramidalis  mus- 
cle, and  to   the  superior  gluteal  vessels  and 
nerves.     The  other  gives  passage  to  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  internus,  and  to  the  internal 
pudic  vessels  and  nei'ves. 
Nothse  Costae.     The  false  ribs. 
No^thus.     False ;  spurious. 
No^tochord.      The    embryonic    spinal 
marrow.  The  cellular  cord  inclosed  in  a  struct- 


ureless sheath,  which  in  the  embryo  after- 
wards develops  into  the  vertebral  column. 
The  spinal  cord  is  also  known  by  this  name. 
Nouc.  A  French  word  applied,  in  Sur- 
gery, to  a  bandage  having  a  number  of  knots 
placed  one  above  the  other,  employed  for  the 
compression  of  the  parotid  region,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  parotid  gland,  and  in  Pathology, 
to  children  affected  with  rickets. 

Nouffer's  Vermifuge.  A  decoction 
oi  male  Jem,  followed  by  a  drastic  purge  of  cal- 
omel, scammony,  and  gamboge. 

Nubec^ula.  Little  cloud-like  appear- 
ances suspended  in  the  urine  in  certain  disor- 
dered conditions. 

Nu''cha.  Nucha  capitis.  The  nape  of  the 
neclt,  the  part  where  the  medulla  spinalis  be- 
gins. 

Nu^clear.  From  nucleus,  a  cell.  Per- 
taining to  the  nucleus. 

Nu''cleate.  Having  nuclei. 
Nu'cleated.  Nuclea^tus;  from  nucleus, 
a  kernel.  A  term  applied  in  Physiology  to  that 
which  still  contains  the  central  point,  or  nu- 
cleus, of  the  elementary  cells  of  organized  tis- 
sues, in  which  the  vital  properties  are  seated. 
See  Cytoblast. 

Nucleated  Cell.  The  cell  formed  in  a  prima- 
ry granule  (cytoblast,  or  nucleus).  See  Cyto- 
blast. 

Nu^clei.     Plural  of  nucleus. 
Nuciei^foriU.       NucleiJ'orm^is.      Formed 
like  a  kernel. 

Nu^cleili.  An  albuminoi  substance  in 
the  nuclei  of  blood  corpuscles,  pus,  brain,  milk, 
etc. 

Nucle^olus.  A  little  nucleus,  a  nucleole. 
A  small  glandular  vesicle  within  the  cell  nu- 
cleus. 

Nu^cleus.  From  nuT,  a  nut.  Literally, 
a  kernel  or  nut.  The  center  of  any  body,  the 
part  about  which  matter  collects ;  central 
point  around  which  a  calculus  is  formed.  In 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  a  primary 
granule,  or  cytoblast.     See  Cytoblast. 

Nu'cleus  Germinati^vus.    The  germinal  spot 
in  the  germinal  vesicle  of  the  ovum. 
Nu^cula.     A  little  nut. 
Nuculan^ium.     In  Botany,  a  fleshy  fruit 
containing  two  or  more  cells,  and  several  seeds 
as  the  grape. 

]S"u''dus.     Naked. 

Nunih^ness.  Insensibility  of  touch  ;  or 
general  feeling. 

Nuui^inular,     From     nummulus,     coin. 
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The  sputa  in  phthisis  are  so  termed  when  they 
flatten  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  like  a  piece 
of  money. 

Nu^tans.     From  nuto,  to  bend.     Nodding. 

Nuta^tion.  Constant  involuntary  move- 
ment of  the  head. 

Nut''g"all.  GaVla.  An  excrescence  of 
the  Quercus  ivfeetoria,  or  gall-oak,  caused  by 
the  puncture  of  an  insect.  It  is  powerfully 
astringent  and  tonic,  and  is  used  in  diarrhoea, 
internal  hemorrhage,  and  intermittents.  The 
powder  mixed  with  lard  is  used  as  an  ointment 
for  piles. 

]Nut''llieg'.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  of 
Myristica  moschata. 

]S"U''triant.  A  medicine  that  modifies 
the  nutritive  process. 

Nutrility.  The  power  of  a  cell  or  organ- 
ism to  perform  the  function  of  nutrition. 

Nu^triment.  Anything  that  nourishes 
or  forms  living  tissue. 

Nutrit^ion.  Nutrit^io,  from  nutrire,  to 
nourish.  The  reparation  of  the  molecular 
changes  and  decomposition  of  the  body ;  the 
function  by  which  the  elaborated  nutritive 
matter  loses  its  own  nature,  and  assumes  that 
of  the  difierent  living  tissues  ;  nourishment ; 
growth. 

Nutrition,  Force  of.     Plastic  force. 
Nlltri^tioilS.       Nutric'ius.      Nutritive ; 
nourishing  ;  capable  of  sustaining  life. 

Hu^tritive.  From  nutrio,  to  nourish. 
Possessing  the  quality  of  affording  nutrition. 

Nii^tritive  Centre.  A  cell  from  which 
a  succession  of  cellules  originate. 

;N'U''tritus.     Aliment. 

J^ux.     A  nut ;  a  fruit  with  a  hard  shell. 

Nux  Aquafica.  The  fruit  of  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Trapa. 

Nux  Aromafica.    Nutmeg. 

Nux  Barbaden'sis.  The  physic  nut,  or  seeds 
of  the  Jatropha  curcas. 

Nux  Catliar^tica.     The  physic  nut. 

Nux  MetelHa.  See  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica. 

Nux  Pistaci'a.  The  fruit  of  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Pistacia. 

Nux  Serapio^nis.  St.  Ignatius's  bean.  The 
fruit  of  Ignatia  amara. 

Nux  Vom'ica.  The  seeds  of  Strychnos  nux 
vomica  ;  which  see. 


NyetalO''pia.  From  w^,  night,  and 
rnvTOjiaij  I  see.  A  defect  of  vision,  which  ren- 
ders a  person  incapable  of  seeing  by  day,  and 
of  discerning  objects  distinctly  at  night. 

Nyc^talops.  One  affected  with  nyctalo- 
pia. 

Nyctlieni^erum.  From  vif,  night,  and 
Tjfiepa^  a  day.  Twenty-four  hours,  or  a  day 
and  a  night. 

Nyctoba^sis.     Somnambulism. 

]N"yctoi>lio^nia.  Nif,  night,  and  ^wi-??, 
voice.     Loss  of  voice  during  the  day. 

Nym^plia.  From  wficpa,  a  water-nymph. 
A  membranous  fold  arising  from  the  lateral 
part  of  the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris,  within  the 
external  labia  of  the  female  parts  of  genera- 
tion on  each  side. 

Nyiiipliae^a.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Nymphceacecn. 

Nympiicea  Al^ba.  The  white  water-lily,  for- 
merly used  as  an  antaphrodisiac  and  demul- 
cent. 

NymplicBe  Glandifera.    See  Nymph^a  Ne- 

liUMBO. 

Nymphasa  Lu'tea.  The  yellow  water-lily,  a 
demulcent  and  emollient. 

Nymph(Ba  Nelum^bo.  The  Pontic  or  Egyp- 
tian bean.     The  fruit  is  tonic  and   astringent. 

Nympiicea  Odora^ta.  The  sweet-scented 
water-lily.     The  root  is  astringent  and  bitter. 

Nymplli^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  clit- 
oris. 

IVyniplioma^nia.  From  vv/^^??,  a  bride, 
and  /navin.j  madness.  Furor  uterinus.  An  irre- 
sistible desire  for  coition  in  females,  particu- 
larly those  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  preternatural  irrita- 
bility of  the  uterus,  nymphce,  and  clitoris,  or 
unusual  acrimony  of  the  secretions  in  these 
parts. 

;N"yiliphoil^CUS.  Tumefaction  of  the 
nympha. 

Nyiliphot^Olliy.  NympJiotovi^ ia ;  from 
vvfKpT],  and  rsfiveiv,  to  cut.  The  operation  for 
the  removal  of  the  nymphse,  when  attacked 
by  scirrhus,  cancer,  or  fungus. 

Nystag'^mus.  Involuntary  movement 
of  the  eye- lids. 

[Nyx^is.  From  vvggeiVj  to  pierce.  Punc- 
ture. 
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O.  Symbol  for  Oxygen;  also  Octa^riiim, 
a  pint;  also,  abbreviation  for  "Opening  of 
Circuit"  in  electro-therapeutics. 

Oak.  The  popular  name  of  a  forest  tree 
of  the  genus  Quercus,  of  which  there  are  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  species.    ' 

Oak  Bark.     See  Quercus  Alba. 

Oak  Gall.     See  Gall-nuts. 

Oak,  Jeru^salem.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Chenopodiuvi. 

Oak  Lungs.  Pectoral  moss,  the  Lichen  pul- 
monarius. 

Oarial^gia.     See  Ovarialgia. 

Oar^ic.     Oar^icus.    Kelating  to  the  ovary. 

Oarioce^le.  QapLw^  an  ovule,  small  egg, 
the  ovary,  and  k7]'At]^  a  tumor.  A  tumor,  or 
hernia  of  the  ovary. 

Oariocye^sis.     Ovarian  pregnancy. 

Oariou^CUS.     Ovarian  tumor. 

Oari^tis.     Inflammation  of  the  ovarium. 

Oa''riuni.     Ovary. 

Oat^meal.  Farina  obtained  by  grind- 
ing the  grains  of  the  Avena  saliva,  or  common 
oat. 

Ob.  A  Latin  preposition,  used  as  a  prefix 
in  some  botanical  terms,  and  denoting  inver- 
sion. 

Obelse^a.     The  sagittal  suture. 

Olbese'.  Obe'sity.  Obesi'tas;  from  obesus, 
fat.     Corpulency ;  fatness. 

Ob'Ject-Glass.  A  refracting  telescope 
or  microscape ;  the  lens,  being  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  tube  next  to  the  object,  collects  the 
rays  of  light  into  a  focus,  forming  the  image 
of  the  object  viewed  through  the  eye-glass. 

Obliqus^.  Obliqwus.  That  which  de- 
viates from  the  vertical  line;  anything  in- 
clined. 

Obli''qims.  Oblique.  In  Anatomy,  ap- 
plied to  certain  muscles,  from  their  oblique 
direction. 

Obliquus  Exter^nus  Abdom'inis.  A  broad, 
thin  muscle  of.the  abdomen. 

Obliquus  Infe^rior  Cap^itis,  A  muscle  of  the 
head. 

Obliquus  Inferior  Oc^uli.  A  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Obliquus  Inter'nus  Abdom'inis.  A  muscle 
of  the  abdomen,  situated  under  the  obliquus 
externus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  Superior  Cap'itis.  A  small  muscle 
of  the  head  situated  between  the  occiput  and 
first  vertebra  of  the  neck. 


Obliquus  Superior  Oc'uli.  Trochlea^ris.  A 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

Oblitera^tion.  In  Anatomy,  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  part  that  has  ceased  to  be  use- 
ful, as  the  ductus  venosus,  after  birth.  In 
Dental  Surgery,  filling  the  cavity  of  a  carious 
tooth. 

Obliv^ioil.  ObWio.  Forgetfulness ;  loss 
of  memory. 

Oblonga'tus.  Prolonged ;  somewhat 
long. 

ObC'vate.  In  Botany,  inversely  ovate; 
having  the  narrow  end  down,  as  an  obovate 
leaf. 

Obo^void.  Like  an  egg,  of  which  the 
small  end  is  turned  downwards. 

Observa^tiou.  Observa^tio.  Act  of  ex- 
amining a  thing;  and,  also,  the  knowledge 
gained.  In  French,  it  means  case,  or  the  his- 
tory of  the  phenomena  of  a  disease. 

ObsifFiail.  Obsidia^num.  Volcanic  glass, 
so  named  from  Obsidius,  who  firet  discovered 
it  in  Ethiopia. 

Obstet^rics.     The  art  of  midwifery. 

Obstipa^tioil.  Obstipa^tio.  Constipa- 
tion ;  costiveuess. 

Obstip'itas.     Obstip'us.    Wry  neck. 

Obstruc'tio  Alid.     Constipation. 

Obstruc'tiou.  ObstrucHio.  In  Pathology, 
the  arrest  of  a  function  or  secretion  by  the 
closure  of  the  parietes  of  a  duct,  or  by  the 
accumulation  of  foreign  or  morbid  matter 
in  it. 

Ob''striient.  0¥struens  ;  from  obstruo, 
to  shut  up.  A  medicine  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  closing  the  orifices  of  ducts  or 
vessels. 

Obtun^dens.  OUun^dants;  from  obtundo, 
to  make  blunt.  In  Pathology,  medicines  which 
have  the  power  of  relieving  irritation  and 
pain. 

Obtimders.  Obtunding  mixtures.  Agents 
locally  applied  to  a  part  for  the  purpose  of 
temporarily  depriving  it  of  sensation.  See 
Pain  Obtunders. 

Obtura^tor.  Obturato^rius ;  from  obtu- 
rare,  to  close,  to  stop  lip  the  enti*ance.  That 
which  closes  or  stops  up  the  entrance  of  any- 
thing. 

Obturator  Ar^tery.  A  branch  of  the  hypo- 
gastric or  epigastric  artery,  which  passes  for- 
ward and  a  little  below  the  brim  of  the  pel- 
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vis,  and  escapes  through  the  obturator  fora- 
men. 

Obturator  Exter^nus.  A  small,  flat  muscle, 
situated  at  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the 
thigh. 

Obturator  For^amen.  An  opening  beneath 
the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  os  innominatum. 

Obturator  Inter^nus.  A  muscle  situated  al- 
most entirely  within  the  pelvis. 

Obturator  Lig^ament.  Obturator  membrane. 
A  tendino-fibrous  membrane  stretched  across 
the  obturator  foramen. 

Obturator  Mus^cles.  Two  in  number, — the 
Obturator  externus  and  the  Obturator  internus. 

Obturator  Nerve.  A  nerve  formed  by  a 
branch  of  the  third  and  another  from  the 
fourth  lumbar  nerve,  and  distributed  to  the 
muscles  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 

Obturator  PaFatine.  An  instrument  for 
closing  or  stopping  an  opening  through  the 
palatine  arch.  Tliis  is  an  ancient  invention. 
According  to  GulUemean,  obturators  were  ap- 
plied by  the  Greek  physicians;  but  it  is  to 
that  celebrated  surgeon,  Ambrose  Pare,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  description  of  an 
appliance  of  this  sort.  He  has  also  furnished 
an  engraving  of  an  obturator  which  he  had 
constructed  in  1585.  The  instrugient  con- 
sisted of  a  metallic  plate,  probably  of  silver 
or  gold,  fitted  to  an  opening  in  the  vault  of 
the  palate,  and  maintained  in  place  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  sponge  fastened  to  a  screw  in  an 
upright  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
plate. 

A  palatine  obturator,  as  usually  con- 
structed at  the  present  time,  consists  of  a 
plate  of  gold  or  vulcanite,  adapted  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  alveolar  arch  and  to  the  parts 
surrounding  the  opening  in  the  palate,  with 
or  without  a  drum,  as  the  case  may  require, 
and  maintained  in  place  by  means  of  a  clasp  at- 
tached to  a  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  mouth. 

To  Dr.  Stearns  is  due  the  credit  for  having 
demonstrated,  by  his  experiments,  that  an  ar- 
ficial  velum  and  palate  can  be  constructed, 
which  may  be  worn  in  the  fissure  without  dis- 
comfort, and  be  made  available  for  accomplish- 
ing perfect  speech.  But  to  Dr.  Norman  W. 
Kingsley  is  certainly  due  the  credit  of  having 
taken  up  the  matter  where  Dr.  Stearns  left  off, 
to  have  made  such  improvements  in  the  per- 
fection and  simplicity  of  the  instrument,  and 
to  have  reduced  the  manner  of  accomplishing 
it  to  such  system,  as  to  leave  success  no  longer 


problematical  and  dependent  upon  chance,  but 
a  certainty,  dependent  only  upon  the  skill  of 
the  operator.  For  a  description  of  Dr.  Kings- 
ley's  Artificial  Palate  and  Velum,  see  Hai-rls's 
Prin.  and  Pruct.  of  Dentistry. 

For  a  description  of  the  manner  of  construct- 
ing an  obturator  or  palatine  plate  with  an  arti- 
ficial velum,  see  Artificial  Palate. 

Obtura'tor  and  Palate  Plates,  with  Artificial 
Teeth.  When  an  imperfection  of  the  palate, 
whether  the  result  of  malformation  or  accident, 
is  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of 
the  teeth,  and  especially  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  mouth,  the  plate  employed  for  rem- 
edying the  former  should  be  so  constructed  as 
to  serve  as  a  base  for  a  substitute  for  the  latter. 
The  idea  of  complicating^  palate  plate  with  ar- 
tificial teeth  originatedwith  Fauchard.  When 
a  palatine  obturator  and  artificial  teeth  are  to 
be  applied  at  the  same  time,  they  may  be  con- 
nected, and  the  piece  made  to  answer  an  ex- 
cellent purpose,  provided  there  be  healthy 
natural  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  to  sustain  it. 

In  the  construction  of  an  artificial  palate  or 
obturator,  a  gold,  vulcanite,  or  celluloid  plate 
of  the  proper  size  should  be  fitted  to  all  that 
portion  of  the  vault  of  the  palate  and  alveolar 
ridge  which  is  to  be  covered  by  it,  with  a  lat- 
eral branch  on  each  side,  extending  to  the  first 
molar  or  to  the  tooth  to  which  it  is  to  be 
clasped.  To  these  clasps  should  be  attached, 
and  afterwards  artificial  teeth  fitted  and  se- 
cured. If,  however,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
palate  is  to  be  surrounded  with  a  drum  or 
air-chamber,  this  should  be  put  on  before  the 
teeth  ai'e  attached.  The  drum  is  sometimes  so 
constructed  as  to  retain  the  obturator  in  place 
without  any  other  means  of  support. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  imperfection 
of  the  palate  is  accompanied  by  an  opening 
into  the  maxillary  sinus.  In  this  case  the 
palatine  plate  should  be  large  enough  to 
cover  both  openings,  and  the  loss  of  the  alveo- 
lar border  replaced  by  means  of  a  raised  plate 
soldered  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  palate 
plate,  to  which  artificial  teeth  may  be  applied, 
or  the  deficiency  supplied  with  long  porcelain 
gum  or  block  teeth.  Vulcanite  and  celluloid 
are  good  substitutes  for  metal. 

Obtuse^.      Obtu^sus.     Blunt. 

Obtll^sion.  Fromo6/!(mrfo,  to  blunt.  The 
weakening  or  blunting  of  the  normal  strength 
of  sensation. 

Occip^ital.  Oecipita'lis.  Belonging  to 
or  connected  with  the  occiput. 
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Occipital  Ar'tery.  A  branch  of  the  external 
carotid  artery  distributed  to  the  muscles,  &c., 
of  the  occiput. 

Occipital  Bone.  Os  occip^itis.  One  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  situated  at  its  posterior 
and  inferior  part ;  convex  externally  and  con- 
cave internally. 

Occipital  Nerve.  A  nerve  which  arises  by 
eight  or  ten  filaments  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  passes  between  the  fo- 
ramen magnum  and  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas, 
dividing  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch. 
The  former  anastomoses  with  a  branch  of  the 
second  cervical  nerve,  and  the  latter  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  head. 

Occip''ito-At''loid.  That  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  occiput  and  atlas. 

Occipito-Ax^oid.  That  which  is  connected 
with  the  occiput  and  axis,  or  second  vertebra. 

Occipito-Fronta' lis.  A  broad,  flat  muscle 
covering  the  cranium  from  the  occiput  to  the 
eyebrows. 

Occipito-Meninge^al.  Belonging  to  the  oc- 
cipital bone  and  the  meninx  or  dura  mater. 

Occipito-Meningeal  Ar'tery.  A  name  given 
by  Chaussier  to  a  branch  of  the  vertebral  ar- 
tery given  oiFto  the  dura  mater  immediately 
after  it  enters  the  cranium, 

Oc'ciput.     The  back  part  of  the  head. 

Occlil'sion.  Ocdu'sio ;  from  ocdudere, 
to  shut  up.  Closure ;  applied  in  Pathology  to 
the  partial  or  total  closure  of  a  duct,  blood- 
vessel, cavity  or  hollow  organ. 

Oc'cult.  Occultv.s;  from  ob,  and  celo,  to 
conceal.  Hidden ;  invisible  ;  secret ;  unde- 
tected. 

Occult  Sciences.  The  imaginary  sciences  of 
the  middle  ages :  magic,  alchemy,  necromancy 
and  astrology. 

Oceriate.  Ocdlus,  a  little  eye.  Marked 
by  spots  resembling  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Oclile'sis.  A  general  condition  of  dis- 
ease produced  by  a  great  number  of  sick  under 
one  roof. 

O'clii'a.     Ochre. 

Ochra^ceous.     Ochre  like. 

O^clire.     An  argillaceous  earth. 

O'crea.    The  shin. 

Oc^tag'On.  Octagonal.  Oktu,  eight,  and 
yuviOj  an  angle.  A  plane  figure  having  eight 
angles  and  sides. 

Octalied.''ron.      From  oktw,  eight,  and 
e(^fj>),  a  base.     A  solid  with  eight  surfaces,  the 
most  common  form  of  a  crystal. 
27 


Octa''nus.  Applied  to  an  intermittent 
fever  whose  paroxysms  are  said  to  return  every 
eighth  day. 

Octa^rius.  The  eighth  part  of  a  gallon, 
or  sixteen  fluid  ounces ;  a  pint. 

Octoii'dus.     Eight-cleft. 

Oc'ular.  Oculus,  the  eye.  Belonging  to 
the  eye. 

Ocular  Spec'tres.  Imaginary  bodies,  like 
flies,  spots,  &c.,  floating  before  the  eyes. 

Ocvila-'res  Coimnu'iies.  The  motores 
oculorum. 

Oc^llli!«t.  One  who  devotes  himself  par- 
ticularly to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
eye. 

Oculo-Mliscula^res.  A  name  given 
by  Vicq  d'Azyr  to  the  third  pair  of  nerves. 

Oculo-Musculares  Communes.  A  name  given 
by  Chaussier  to  the  third  pair  of  nerves. 

Oculo-Musculares  Exter'ni.  A  name  given 
by  Chaussier  to  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves. 

Oc'ulus.  From  OKo^,  or  oimoc,  the  eye. 
The  eye. 

Oculus  Bovi'nus.     Hydropthalmia. 

Oculus  Bo' vis.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Chrys- 
anthemum. 

Oculus  Coe'sius.     Glaucoma. 

Oculus  Ge'nu.     The  patella. 

Oculus  Lach'rymans.     Epiphora. 

Oculus   Purulen'tus.     Hypopion. 

Ocytoc'ic.  Fi-om  o^n^^  quick,  and  ro/cor, 
labor.  That  which  quickens  parturition,  as 
ergot. 

Odaxes^iims.  The  bitten  tongue  or  lip 
during  an  epileptic  fit. 

Odaxis^mus.  Odaxes'mos.  Ukicne'sis. 
From  060V-,  a  tooth.  The  pungent  itching  of 
the  gums  which  sometimes  precedes  the  erup- 
tion of  the  teeth.  Lancing  in  cases  of  this 
sort  generally  aflFords  immediate  relief.  See 
Dentition,  Morbid. 

Odoill^eter.  From  odnc,  a  road,  and  fie- 
rpovj  a  measure.  An  instrument  fixed  to  the 
wheel  of  a  carriage  to  measure  distance  in 
traveling. 

Odoiien''cliyteS.  From  oSovc,  a  tooth, 
ev,  into,  and  Xww,  to  pour.  A  tooth-syringe 
used  for  injecting  the  cavity  of  a  tooth. 

Odoilt.  Odonto.  From  whvQ,  a  tooth, 
and  gen.  o6ovToq.  A  Greek  word  denoting 
connection  with  or  relation  to  a  tooth. 

Odoiitag'0''g'Oii.  An  instrument  for  the 
extraction  of  teeth.     See  Dentagea. 

Odon'tagTa.  From  o6ovi:,  a  tooth,  and 
aypa,  a  seizure.     According  to  French  lexi- 
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cographers,  toothaclie  from  retrocedent  gout 
or  rheumatism.  A  rheumatic,  gouty  or  neu- 
ralgic pain  in  the  teeth.  Also  the  name  of  an 
old  instrument  for  removing  teeth.  See  Odon- 

TAGOGON. 

Odoiltal'g"ia.  Odon/tia ;  dentium  dolor. 
From  o6nvg,  a  tooth,  and  alyoc,  pain.  Tooth- 
ache. Pain,  more  or  less  severe,  in  one  or 
more  teeth,  resulting  most  frequently  from  ca- 
ries and  inflammation  of  the  pulp — pulpitis— 
but  often  dependent  upon  inflammation  of 
the  peridental  membrane,  and  sometimes 
upon  the  transfer  of  nervous  irritation.  The 
pain  varies  in  degree  and  duration.  Some- 
times it  amounts  to  a  slight  uneasiness;  at 
other  times  to  the  severest  agony.  It  may  be 
dull,  deep-seated,  throbbing,  acute  or  lancinat- 
ing. It  may  be  confined  to  a  single  tooth,  or 
several  may  be  affected  at  the  same  time. 
Commencing  in  one,  it  sometimes  passes  to 
another  and  another,  until  all  in  one,  and 
occasionally  in  both  jaws  are  affected.  The 
pain  is  sometimes  continued ;  at  other  times 
paroxysmal,  and  it  may  announce  itself  grad- 
ually or  suddenly  and  in  its  most  intense  form. 

After  caries  has  penetrated  to  the  pulp- 
cavity,  the  organ  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  acrid  humors  and  other  exciting  and 
irritating  agents,  causing  inflammation,  which 
in  this  exquisitely  sensitive  tissue  is  often  at- 
tended with  the  most  insupportable  agony, 
because,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  hard  and 
unyielding  parietes  of  the  tooth,  it  is  prevented 
from  expanding,  and  is  consequently  subjected 
±0  severe  pressure,  an  additional  cause  of  irri- 
tation. Toothache  arising  from  inflammation 
■of  the  pulp  is  usually  of  the  agonizing  kind, 
vcqualiug,  not  unfrequently,  in  lancinating  in- 
tensity the  excruciating  severity  of  the  worst 
forms  of  facial  neuralgia. 

Odontalgia  has  been  divided  into  Reflex,  de- 
pending upon  peripheral  origin,  either  den- 
tal, nasal  and  ocular,  or  visceral ;  or  Cerebral, 
depending  upon  thrombi,  tumors  and  inflamma- 
tory conditions ;  or  Systemic,  depending  upon 
gout,  malaria,  syphilis  and  constitutional  con- 
ditions. By  load  odontalgia,  is  meant  pain  in 
a  tooth  excited  by  either  local  causes,  such  as 
superficial  and  deep  caries,  exposed  pulp,  in- 
flamed, dead  or  putrescent  pulp,  nodules  of 
dentine  in  the  substance  of  the  pulp,  inflam- 
mation of  the  peridental  membrane  and  frac- 
ture of  the  tooth. 

The  term  "  odontalgia  "  is  literally  defined  as 
pain  in  a  tooth,  but  it  embraces  all  painful 


conditions  of  the  teeth  from  local  or  general 
causes.  Reflex  odontalgia  implies  pain  in 
teeth  which  are  not  the  seat  of  the  original 
pathological  condition  giving  rise  to  it.  It 
may  also  be  occasioned  by  aflections  of  distant 
organs,  such  as  an  inflamed  eye,  disorders  of 
the  viscera  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  affections 
of  the  uterus,  pregnancy,  thrombi,  tumors  and 
inflammatory  processes  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  abscesses  at  the  origin  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves.  Such  affections  as  hysteria,  rheu- 
matism, malaria,  syphilis,  gout,  epilepsy,  cho- 
rea, insanity,  headache,  «&c.,  occasion  odon- 
talgia. 

"It  not  unfrequently  happens,"  says  Mr, 
Thomas  Bell,  "  that  parts  the  most  remote  be- 
come the  apparent  seat  of  pain,  from  the  ex- 
posure of  the  nerve  of  a  tooth.  I  have  seen 
this  occur  not  only  in  the  face,  over  the  scalp, 
in  the  ear,  or  underneath  the  lower  jaw,  but 
down  the  neck,  over  the  shoulder,  and  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  arm." 

When  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the 
parts  within  the  pulp-cavity,  pressure  upon 
the  tooth  does  not  sensibly  augment  the  pain^ 
but  a  slight  blow  upon  it  with  any  hard  sub- 
stance increases  it,  as  do  also  hot  and  cold 
liquids.  Although  of  rare  occurrence,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  inflammation  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  the  pulp-cavity.  But 
whether  it  remains  confined  to  the  pulp, 
or  extends,  as  it  most  frequently  does,  to  the 
investing  soft  tissues,  suppuration  generally 
takes  place  in  six  or  eight  days.  It  rarely, 
except  prompt  and  active  means  be  employed 
to  arrest  its  progress,  terminates  in  resolution. 
Suppuration  of  the  pulp  having  taken  place, 
the  pressure  of  the  accumulating  matter  upon 
the  parts  at  the  extremity  of  the  root,  in  the 
apical  space,  generally  soon  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  sac,  and  true  alveolar  ab- 
scess. 

When  the  peridental  membrane  is  the 
part  first  attacked  by  the  inflammation,  the 
pain  is  less  severe,  and  more  easily  controlled. 
It  is,  however,  equally  constant  and  deep- 
seated,  and  generally  soon  extends  to  the  pulp, 
causing,  in  the  meantime,  a  thickening  of  the  in- 
vesting tunic  or  peridental  membrane,  swelling 
of  the  gums  and  often  of  the  salivary  and  tonsil 
glands  and  face.  A  painful  throbbing  sensation 
is  now  experienced  ;  a  sac  soon  forms  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  root ;  suppuration  of  the  periden- 
tal membrane  supervenes,  and  an  alveolar  ab- 
scess is  formed.    See  Periodontitis,  Dental. 
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But  toothache  sometimes  results  from  the 
transfer  of  nervous  irritation.  Individuals  of 
a  nervous  temperament,  and  pregnant  females, 
are  particularly  liable  to  this  variety  of  odon- 
talgia ;  and  it  is  sometimes  a  symptom  of  a 
disordered  state  of  the  stomach.  When  it  re- 
sults from  these  causes,  its  attacks  are  period- 
ical, seldom  lasting  more  than  two  or  three 
hours  at  a  time,  and  recurring  at  stated,  but 
more  frequently  at  uncertain  intervals.  Sound 
as  well  as  carious  teeth  are  subject  to  this 
variety  of  toothache,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
locate  the  pain  in  any  particular  tooth.  Some- 
times it  seems  at  one  minute  to  be  seated  in 
one  tooth,  and  at  the  next  in  another,  fre- 
quently passing  round  the  whole  jaw.  Some- 
times it  is  acute  and  lancinating,  but  more  fre- 
quently dull  and  tantalizing.  Gouty  and 
rheumatic  persons  are  occasionally  a.ffected 
with  it. 

Toothache  is  frequently  occasioned  by  exos- 
tosis of  the  roots  of  one  or  more  teeth,  but  for 
a  description  of  this  variety,  and  the  treatment 
of  Odontalgia,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  upon  that  subject  in  Harris's  Prin,  and 
Bract  of  Deritistry. 

Odontalgia.  Hosmo^dia.    See  H^modia. 

Odontalgia  Ueryo^sa,  Neuralgic  toothache. 
See  Odoxtai-gia. 

OdoiitaFgic,  Ochntcd^gicvs,  Anti-odon- 
talgic.  Relating  to  tootliache.  A  remedy  for 
toothache. 

Odon'talite.  From  'xJonf,  a  tooth,  and 
?n^nc,  a  stone.     A  petrified  tooth. 

Odonta'tl'opliy.  Odontatrophy ia  ;  from 
"rfoi-'f,  and  arpo(pirij  want  of  nourishment.  At- 
rophy of  the  teeth  ;  which  see. 

OdowL^tia,     Odontalgia. 

Odontia  Defer' mis.  Deformity  of  the  teeth,- 
arising  either  from  error  of  shape,  position,  or 
malformation  of  the  jaws  or  alveolar  border. 

Odontia  Incrus'tans.     Tartar  of  the  teeth. 

Odoiitia^sis,  Dentition.  The  cutting 
of  teeth. 

Odoiitia^'ter.  From  o6ovq,  and  larpng,  a 
physician,     A  dentist. 

Odoutiatri'a.  From  o^hvc,  and  tarpeia, 
a  healii>g.     Dental  surgery. 

Odou'ticus,     Appertaining  to  the  teeth. 

Odontit^icus.     Belonging  to  odontitis. 

Odonti^tis,  Den^tium  iuflamma'tio.  In- 
flammation of  the  teeth,  and  formerly  applied 
to  dental  caries  when  this  affection  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
dentine. 


Odonto'blasts.  From  ochvc,  and  [i/Marnc, 
a  bud.  The  cells  which  form  the  dentine  of 
teeth.  They  consist  of  a  modified  form  of  con- 
nective-tissue cells,  and  are  situated  upon  the 
periphery  of  the  pulp,  and  send  out  rod-like 
processes  or  fibrils  to  the  inner  side  of  the  en- 
amel organ  of  the  crown.  By  means  of  the 
odontoblasts  lime  salts  are  deposited  around 
the  rod-like  fibrils,  and  thus  form  tubular  den- 
tine. 

Odontobotli'rion.  The  socket  of  a 
tooth. 

Odontoboth  ri^tis.  From  oSovg,  (inSpiov^ 
the  socket  of  a  tooth,  and  itis,  inflammation. 
Inflammation  of  the  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

Odontocerain^ic.  From  o6ovg^  a  tooth, 
and  Kspafiog^j  anything  made  of  potter's  clay_ 
Pertaining  to  porcelain  teeth,  as  the  Odonto- 
oeramic  art.. 

Odontoceramio  Art.  Odonloceramatech'ny. 
The  art  of  manufacturing  porcelain  teeth.  See 
Porcelain  Teeth. 

OdontOCla^sis.  From  oSovr^  and  Klaoig^ 
fracture.     Fracture  of  a  tooth  ;  which  see. 

Odontocne'sis.  From  orfow,  and  Kvrjaic, 
itching.  The  itching  of  the  gums  caused  by 
dentition.     See  Ulacnesis  and  Odaxismus. 

OdoiltO''des.  0<5oi;f,  a  tooth.  Eesem- 
bling  teeth,  or  full  of  teeth. 

Odontog''eny.  Odontogen^ia, ;  Odontosis. 
From  060VC,  oSovrnc,  a  tooth,  and  yefeaic.,  gen- 
eration. The  generation  or  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  teeth.  See  Teeth,  Develop- 
ment OF  Pulps  and  Sacs  of  Teeth. 

Odoiltogly^plion.  From  oSovg,  and 
■y/ivfUj  to  scrape.  An  instrument  for  cleaning 
the  teeth;  also,  a  gum- lancet. 

Odoiltog"'rapliy.  Odontograp¥ia;  from 
oSvvr^  a  tooth,  and  jpa'Pl,  a  description.  A 
description  of  teeth. 

Odoil^toid.  Odontoi''des ;  from  oSovr,  a 
tooth,  and  ecSoc,  resemblance,  shape.  Tooth- 
like. In  Anatomy,  a  name  applied  to  a  pro- 
cess of  the  second  cervical  vertebra ;  also,  to  a 
ligament  attached  to  it. 

Odoil^tolitll.  OdontoVithos,  From  oJovf, 
a  tooth,  and  ?ui?of,  a  stone.  Salivary  Calculus, 
which  see. 

OdontoFogfy.  Odontology ia ;  from  oJorf, 
a  tooth,  and  ^loyof,  a  discourse.  The  doctrine 
or  science  of  the  teeth;  a  treatise  on  the 
teeth. 

Odoiltolox'ia.  OdontoVoxy.  0<hvg,  a 
tooth,  and  ?i-o^oc,  slanting,  or  oblique.  Irregu- 
larity, or  obliquity  of  the  teeth. 
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Odonto^nia.  From  oSovc,  and  ama.  A 
tumor  arising  in  connection  with  the  teeth. 

Ocloixtoiil^es.  A  term  applied  to  masses 
of  dental  tissues  which  result  from  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  formative  pulp ;  they  may  con- 
sist in  hypertrophies,  local  or  general,  or 
various  degenerations.  Enamel  nodules  are 
sometimes  so  called. 

Odontoiiecro^sis.  From  odovg,  and 
vEKpou,  I  kill.     Necrosis  of  the  teeth. 

Odonton^omy.  Odontonom'ia ;  from 
fSovq^  a  tooth,  and  ovoiia^  a  name.     See  Den- 

TONOMY. 

OdontoDLOSol^ogiy.  Orfovc,  a  tooth, 
voaoQ,  a  disease,  and  MyoQ,  discourse.  A  treat- 
ise on  diseases  of  the  teeth ;  also  that  branch 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  diseases  of  the 
teeth. 

Odontoparallax^is,  From  o6ovg,  and 
irapa'/M^ic,  deviation.  Irregularity  of  the 
teeth  ;  deviation  from  the  natural  position  of 
one  or  more  of  the  teeth.  See  Ieeegulaeixy 
OF  THE  Teeth. 

Odontop^atliy.  From  oSovg,  tooth,  and 
TtaOoc,  suffering.  Abnormal  or  pathological 
conditions  of  the  teeth,  or  of  the  organs  con- 
nected with  them. 

Odoiitopliy^ia.     Dentition. 

Odontuplero^sis,  From  o^ov^j  a  tooth, 
and  Tr?i,7ipG)aic,  tilling.     Filling  teeth. 

Odontopri^sis.  Odovc;,  a  tooth,  and 
npiGic,  a  sawing.  Stridor  dentium,  or  grinding 
of  the  teeth. 

Odonto'rine.  From  odovg,  a  tooth,  and 
ptvT/,  a  file.    A  tooth-file.    See  File,  Dental. 

Odoiitorrliag-^ia.  From  ochvg,  a  tooth, 
ai/Mj  blood,  and  f)?/yvvfj.i^  I  break  forth.  Hem- 
orrhage from  the  socket  of  a  tooth. 

OdontOSei^sis.  Odontoseis'mus ;  from 
odovf,  odovTog,  a  tooth,  and  oeiaig,  a  shaking, 
agitation.  Looseness  of  the  teeth,  arising  from 
partial  or  total  destruction  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses, caused,  most  frequently,  by  diseases  of 
the  gums. 

Odontoseis^mus.  Odontoseis^mos.  Odon- 
toseisis. 

Odoiito^sis.  OcJovf,  a  tooth.  The  forma- 
tion, growth,  or  development  of  a  tooth.  Den- 
tition. 

Odontosmeg-^ma.  From  o(hvc,  and 
cpsxu,  to  cleanse.  Anything  employed  for 
cleaning  teeth ;  a  tooth-powder,  or  tooth- 
brush. 

Odomostere^sis.  From  odovg,  and 
cTupr/oig,  privation.    Loss  of  the  teeth. 


Odontosyneris^nius.  From  orWf,  and 
cvvepii^ewj  to  strike  together.  Chattering  of 
the  teeth. 

Odontotecll''ny.  Odontotechni^a  ;  from 
odovg,  a  tooth,  and  tex^v,  art.     Dental  sui-gery. 

Odoiltotherapi^a,  Odonther'apy.  From 
060VC,  and  i^epaTTEvo)^  to  heal.  Dental  thera- 
peutics ;  the  treatment  or  care  of  the  teeth. 

Odon^totribe.     Odontotripsis. 

Odoiitotrim^nia.  From  vSovg^  tooth, 
and  rpL^fia,  a  pulverized  substance.  A  tooth- 
powder. 

Odontotrip^sis.  From  odovg,  and  Tpc-^ig, 
wearing  away.  The  gradual  loss  of  substance 
of  the  coronal  extremities  of  the  teeth  from 
attrition.  See  Abrasion  of  the  Teeth,  Me- 
chanical. 

Odon'trypy.  Odontot'' rypy  ;  odontotryp'- 
ia;  from  oSouCj  a  tooth,  and  rpvKau,  to  per- 
forate. The  perforation  of  a  tooth,  an  opera- 
tion usually  performed  with  a  drill,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  egress  to  purulent  matter 
confined  in  the  pulp-cavity.  The  performance 
of  this  operation  was  recommended  by  Dr, 
Hullihen  and  Dr.  Miller,  preparatory  to  tilling 
a  tooth,  in  which  the  pulp  is  exposed,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  congestion  of  the  san- 
guineous capillaries,  and  for  the  escape  of 
lymph,  should  any  be  eflfused.  The  operation, 
when  performed  for  the  latter  purpose,  is  made 
through  the  gum,  alveolus,  and  root  of  the 
tooth,  and  has  been  termed  Rhizodontrypy . 
This  operation  is  also  employed  to  afford  an 
escape  for  gases  confined  in  the  nerve  canal, 
instead  of  filling  these  canals ;  the  opening  be- 
ing made  under  the  free  edge  of  the  gum ;  the 
gum  acting  as  a  valve  at  the  orifice,  and  prevent-  . 
ing  foreign  matter  from^  entering ;  but  such 
practice  is  unreliable. 

Odor.  Smell,  scent ;  a  sweet  or  an  offen- 
sive smell.  The  subtile  emanation  of  an  odor- 
iferous body. 

Odoramen^tum.  Odoraments ;  sub- 
stances employed  in  medicine  on  account  of 
their  odor. 

O^dorate.  Odor,  smell,  fragrance,  scent- 
ed ;  having  a  strOng  odor. 

OdoriFei'OUS.  From  odor,  smell,  and 
few,  to  bear.  Exhaling  an  agreeable  or  offen- 
sive odor. 

Odoriferous  Glands.  Glandules  odorijercz.  The 
small  glands  around  the  corona  glandis  of  the 
male,  and  under  the  skin  of  the  labia  majora 
and  nymphse  of  the  female,  whicli  secrete  a 
sebaceous  matter  that  gives  out  a  peculiar  odor. 
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Odorif^eruni.  A  perfume ;  a  scent ;  that 
which  gives  odor. 

Cdorin,  A  highly  concentrated  em- 
pyi-eumatic  odor,  obtained  by  the  redistilla- 
tion of  the  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
bones. 

Odows.    OSovc.    A  tooth. 

Od^yne,  06vv7j.  Pain ;  used  as  a  com- 
mon suffix. 

<IEcoii''osny.    (JEcono^mia.   See  Economy, 

CE^'coid.  Eed  corpuscles  of  the  blood  de- 
prived of  their  hfemoglobin. 

OEde'ina.  From  oiSeu,  to  be  swollen. 
Swelling  occasioned  by  infiltration  of  serous 
fluid  into  the  cellular  texture.  See  An- 
asarca, 

(Edema  Arsenica^ lis.  The  swelling  of  the 
eyelids  and  face  produced  bj  the  use  of  arseni- 
cal medicines. 

(Edema  Cer'ebri.  Lafiltration  of  the  brain 
with  a  wateiy  floiid, 

(Edema,  Compact  Induration  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue. 

(Edema  Lac^teum.     Phlegmasia  dolens. 

CEdema  ef  the  GhVtis.  CEdematous  swell- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glottis  ;  a 
very  dangeroiis  and  almost  always  fatal  aflec- 
tion. 

CEdema  of  the  Lungs.  Serous  infiltration  into 
the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  carried  to  such  an  ei- 
fteut  as  to  impede  respiration. 

(Edema  UvuSas.    See  Staphyl(edema, 

CEdein^atons.  Pertaining  to  oedema; 
of  the  nature  of  oedema. 

CEdeil(losar''ca«  A  tumor  partaking  of 
the  nature  both  of  an  oedema  aad  a  sarcoma. 

(Enan'thic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
from  oenajftthic  ether. 

(Enanthic  Ether.  An  oiij  liquid  which 
gives  to  wine  its  characteristic  flavor. 

CEnantliyFic  Acid.  A  colorl^s,  oily, 
inflammable,  faintly  ammatic  liquid,  pro- 
duced during  the  decomposition  of  fats. 

CEnelae^um.  From  oivog,  wine,  and 
eXacov^  oiL  A  beverage  composed  of  wine  and 
oil. 

QEllC'in''eli.  From  oivoq,  wine,  and  fie^j^ 
honey.     Honeyed  wine  ;  wine  sweetened  with 


CBiiostag'^ma.     Eectified  spirits  of  wine. 

CEsophag:e'al.  Eelating  to  the  oesoph- 
agus. 

(Esophageal  Cards.  Two  elongated  cords 
formed  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  which  de- 
scend along  the  oesophagus. 


CEsopliagis'mus.  A  name  given  by 
some  writei-s  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  by  others  to  inflammation  of 
the  oesophagus. 

CEsopliagi^tis.  Inflammation  of  oesoph^ 
agus. 

<Esopliagorrliag"'ia.  From  ce.sophagv.% 
and  pr/yvvu/,  to  burst  forth.  Hemorrhage  from 
the  oesophagus. 

<Esopliag:ot''omy.  The  operation  of 
cutting  into  the  oesophagus  for  the  removal  of 
a  foreign  body. 

CEsopli^aguS.  From  otu,  future,  oiao,  to 
carry,  and  ijiayw,  to  eat.  The  gullet.  A  mus- 
culo-membranous  tube,  extending  from  the 
pharynx  to  the  superior  orifice  of  the  stomach 
Commencing  opposite  the  lower  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  the  fifth  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  behind,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
trachea,  it  passes  in  its  descent  behind  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  along  the  jjosterior  mediastinum, 
enters  the  abdomen  thix)ugh  an  opening  in  the 
diaphragm,  and  terminates  in  the  cardiac  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  situated  nearly  opposite  the 
tenth  dorsal  vertebra. 

CE stroma 'nia.  From  otorpof,  vehement 
amorous  desire,  and  /lavia,  madness.  Nym- 
phomania ;  applied  by  some  French  writers  to 
the  periodical  sexual  orgasm  exhibited  by  cer- 
tain animals.     See  EuT. 

CEs''trillll.  From  niorpog^  venereal  orgasm. 
A  term  siguifying,  with  some,  the  clitoris. 
Also  intense  desire,  or  passionate  impulse. 

(Estrum  Vene''rJs.  A  strong  desire  for  sexual 
intercourse ;  the  excitement  of  coition. 

Offlc'iaL  A  medicine  emanating  from 
and  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Officinal,  Offichia^lis.  A  term  applied 
to  medicines  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
with  the  assent  of  physicians ;  those  authorized 
in  pharmacy. 

Ohm.  In  electricity  the  unit  of  resist- 
ance. Practically,  it  is  the  resistance  of  a 
pure  silver  wire  one  meter  in  leMgth  and  one 
millimeter  in  diameter. 

Oid,  or  I''des.  Etrfof,  a  form.  A  termi- 
nal denoting  resemblance  to  an  object  indicated 
by  the  word  to  v^hich  it  is  joined,  as  AVkaloid 
or  AlkaloVdes,  resembling  an  alkali. 

Oid'^ium.  From  wov,  egg,  and  fiSoc,  like. 
A  parasitic  fungus. 

Oidium  Albicans.  A  parasitic  fungus  found 
in  thrush  upon  the  tongue. 

Oil.  O^lewm.  An  unctuous  substance  ob- 
tained from,  various  animals  and  vegetables. 
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■which  gives  a  greasy  stain  to  paper.  Oils  are 
either  solid  or  fluid,  and  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and  combustible  with  flame.  They  are 
distinguished  into  fixed  and  essential  oils.  The 
former  are  common  fats,  and  those  oils  which 
require  a  liigh  temperature  for  their  volatiliza- 
tion, and  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  fire  or 
by  expression.  The  latter,  called  also  volatile 
oils,  from  their  evaporating  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  are  obtained  principally  by  distilla- 
tion from  plants,  and  exhale  a  strong  airomatic 
odor. 

0/7  of  AFmonds.  Oleum  Amygdalce.  The 
fixed  oil  of  the  kernels  of  Amygdalus  communis. 
It  is  clear  and  colorless,  or  slightly  tinged  of  a 
greenish-yellow,  nearly  inodorous,  and  has  a 
bland,  sweetish  taste.  It  is  obtained  from 
either  sweet  or  bitter  almond.  When  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  mouth 
results  from  the  action  of  some  corrosive  sub- 
stance, almond  oil  spread  over  the  surface  will 
prove  useful.  In  Dental  Practice,  the  oil  of 
sweet  almonds.  Oleum  Amygdalce  Didcis,  forms 
a  pleasant  and  soothing  application  for  excoria- 
tions of  lips,  and  inflamed  mucous  membrane  ; 
also  for  the  small  hut  painful  ulcers  which 
sometimes  form  on  the  gums,  tongue,  and 
mucous  membrane  of  lips  and  cheeks. 

OH  of  Atn^ber.  Oleum  suecini.  A  thick, 
dark-colored  liquid  of  a  peculiar  strong  em- 
pyreumatic  odor,  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  amber  Avith  its  weight  of  fine  sand  in  a 
glass  retort  over  a  sandbath.    Dose>  gtt.  x  to  xv. 

OH  of  Amber,  Rectified.  A  Mmpid  and  nearly 
colorless  liq\iid,  of  a  strong  odor  and  bitter 
taste. 

0/1  of  An^ise.  A  colorless  or  yelloYfish  fluid 
with  the  peculiar  odor  and  taste  of  the  seed. 

Oil  of  Besine.  A  colorless  bland  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  of  the  Sesamum  orientale. 

Oil  of  Ber'gamot  The  volatile  oil  of  the 
rind  of  the  fruit  of  the  Citi-us  limetta. 

Oil  of  Cajeput'  The  essential  oil  of  the 
leaves  of  3Ielaleuea  cajuputi.  It  is  used  as  a 
stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  diaphoretic. 

Oil  of  Car^away.  A  somewhat  viscid  essen- 
tial oil,  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  seeds  of  Carum  caruL 

Oil,  Castor.     See  Castor-Oii,. 

Oil  of  Cedar.  Obtained  fix)m  cedar,  a  species 
of  Pines,  or  Juniperus.  Employed  in  dental 
practice  for  obtunding  sensitive  dentine. 

Oil  of  Chamomile.  An  aromatic  oil  obtained 
by  distillation  from  the  flowers  of  the  Anthemis 
nab  His,. 


Oil  of  Cinnamon.  The  volatile  oil  of  the  bark 
of  the  Cinnamomwm  Zeijlonicum,  and  Cinnamo- 
mum  aromaticum,  a  warm,  stimulating,  and 
pleasant  stomachic. 

Oil  of  Cloves.  Oleum  CaryophyUi.  The  vola- 
tile oil  of  the  unexpanded  flowers  of  the  C'aryo- 
phyllus  aromaticus.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling 
cloves  with  water,  to  which  common  salt  is 
added,  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  to  the 
boiling  point.  It  is  an  aromatic  stimulant^ 
and  a  powerful  irritant.  Dose,  gtt.  ij  to  vj.  In 
Dental  Practice,  oil  of  cloves  is  used  to  relieve 
odontalgia,  its  action  being  due  to  over-stimu- 
lation. It  is  also  eflective  as  a  dressing  to 
canals  of  recently  exposed  pulps,  although 
eugenol,  its  active  principle,  is  more  effective 
for  such  purposes.  It  has  been  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  cr-easote.  For  dental  applica- 
tion see  Gorgas's  Denial  Medicine. 

Oil,  Cad-Liver.  A  fixed  oil  obtained  from 
the  liver  of  the  Gadus  morrhua  and  other  allied 
species.  It  is  of  a  white,  yellow,  red  or  brown 
color,  and  contains  variable  propoiiioms  of 
iodine,  bromine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 
Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  as  a  medicinal  agent.  It 
has  been  recommended  in  chronic  gout,  rheu- 
matic affections,  scrofula  and  rickets ;  chronic 
pectoral  complaints,  tabes  mesenterica,  and 
various  other  diseases.  Dose  for  an  adult  is 
from  f  5  ij  to  f  §  jss. 

Oil  of  Copai'ba.  A  colorless  essential  oil  of 
an  aromatic  and  acrid  taste,  separated  from  Co- 
paiba by  distillation  with  water.    Dose,  gtt.  s 

to  XXX. 

Oil,  Crouton.     See  Cboxon  Oil. 

Oil  of  Cu^bebs.  A  volatile  oil  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  berries  of  the  Piper  Ou- 
beba.  It  is  colorless  when  pure,  has  a  warm, 
aromatic,  camphorous  taste,  asd'has  all  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  ciibebs. 

Oil  of  DHL  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the 
seed  of  the  Aneihum  graveolens,  by  distillation. 
It  is  of  a  pale,  yellow  color ;  has  the  odor  of 
the  fruit,  and  a  hot,  sweetish  taste. 

Oil  of  Eucalyptus.     Encalyptd.    See  EuCA- 

liYPTUS. 

Oil  of  Fen^nel.  A  colorless  or  yellowish  vol- 
atile oil,  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  seed 
of  the  Foaniculum  vulgai-e,  having  the  odor  and 
taste  of  the  seed. 

Oil,  Fu'sel.  AmyVic  alcohol.  Potato  oiL 
An  acrid,  volatile  oil,  of  a  pungent,  suffocating 
odor,  obtained  during  the  distillation  of  potato 
whiskey.    It  is  said  to  be  an  irritant  narcotic. 
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It  was  thought  at  one  time  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  occasional  fatal  action  of  chloroform,  but 
that  notion  is  now  exploded. 

Oil,  Hcsr'lem.  Supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of 
petroleum,  turpentine,  and  balsam  of  sulphur. 
Used  internally  in  renal  and  rheumatic  afiec- 
tions. 

Oil  of  Horse'' mint  A  reddish,  amber-coloi*ed, 
volatile  oil,  of  a  fragrant  odor  and  warm,  pun- 
gent taste,  obtained  from  the  fresh  herb  of 
Monarda,  punctata  by  distillation. 

Oil  of  Ju''niper.  A  volatile  oil,  colorless,  or 
of  a  light  greenish-yellow,  with  a  terebinthi- 
nate  odor  and  hot,  acrid  taste,  obtained  from 
the  berries  of  Juniperus  communis  by  distilla- 
tion.    It  is  stimlant,  carminative,  and  diuretic. 

Oil  of  Lavender.  An  essential  oil,  used 
chiefly  as  a  perfume,  though  possessed  of  car- 
minative and  stimulant  properties,  obtained 
from  the  flowers  of  Lavendida  spica  by  distilla- 
tion. 

Oil  of  Lem^ons.  A  yellow  or  colorless  vola- 
tile fluid,  having  the  odor  of  the  fruit,  and  a 
warm,  pungent,  aromatic  taste,  obtained  from 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  limonuni,  either 
by  expression  or  distillation,  but  the  former 
naethod  is  generally  preferred. 

Oil  of  Nut' meg.  A  limpid,  colorless,  vola- 
tile oil,  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  Myristica 
Moschata  by  distillation,  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  nutmeg. 

Oil,  Olive.  A  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  Oleo  Europcea  by  expression.  It  is  an 
unctuous  liquid  of  a  pale  yellow  or  yellowish- 
green  color,  having  very  little  odor  and  a 
bland,  sweetish  taste. 

Oil  of  Orig^anum.  A  very  acrid  and  stimu- 
lating essential  oil,  frequently  called  oil  of 
marjoram,  obtained  from  Origanum  rulgare  by 
distillation. 

Oil  of  Partridge-berry.  An  essential  oil,  of 
an  agreeable  odor  and  pungent,  aromatic  taste, 
obtained  from  the  berries  of  Gaultheria  procum- 
bens  by  distillation. 

Oil  of  Pennyroy'al.  A  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  Hedeoma  pulegioides  by  distillation.  It 
has  a  light  yellow  color,  a  pleasant,  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  mint-like  taste. 

Oil  of  Peppermint.  A  volatile  oil,  possessing 
the  active  principles  of  the  plant  from  which 
it  is  obtained. 

Oil,  Phospbora'ted.  Phosphorated  almond 
oil,  used  as  a  nervous  stimulant  in  cases  of 
great  prostration  from  typhoid  fever. 

Oil  of  Pimen'to.    A  volatile  oil  of  a  brown- 


ish-red color,  obtained,  by  distillation,  from 
the  berries  of  the  Myrtus  pimenta,  and  having 
the  odor  and  taste  of  the  berries. 

Oil,  Rock.     Petroleum. 

Oil  of  Rose'mary.  An  essential  oil  obtained, 
by  distillation,  from  the  flowering  summits  of 
the  Rosmarinus  officincdis.  It  has  stimulant 
properties,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  rubefacient 
liniments. 

Oil  of  Roses.  This  is  a  volatile  oil  of  the 
petals  of  Mosa  centifolia,  commonly  called  attar, 
otto,  or  essence  of  roses.  It  is  nearly  colorless, 
has  a  grateful  and  powerfully  diftiisive  odor. 

Oil  of  Sanitas.     See  Oleum  Sanitas. 

Oil  of  Sas'^safras.  A  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  the  root  of  the  Sassafras  officinale  or  Lau- 
rus  sassafras.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish 
color,  is  stimulant,  carminative,  and  supposed 
to  be  diaphoretic. 

Oil  of  Sav^in.  This  oil  is  obtained  by  distil- 
lation from  the  tops  and  leaves  of  Juniperus 
sabina.  It  is  stimulant,  emraenagogue,  and 
rubefacient. 

Oil  of  Spear' mint.  A  volatile  oil  possessing 
similar  properties  to  the  oil  of  peppermint. 

Oil  of  Tar.  An  impure,  red-colored  volatile 
oil,  obtained  from  tar  by  distillation  with 
water. 

Oil  of  Tur'pentine.  The  volatile  oil  of  the 
resinous  juice  of  the  Pinus  Palustris  and  other 
species  of  Pinus,  commonly  called  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. 

Oil  of  Thyme.  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from 
the  garden  herb  thyme.    See  Thymol. 

Oil  of  Vit'riol.     Sulphuric  acid. 

Oil  of  Worm-seed.  A  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  the  fruit  of  Chevapodium  anthelminti<^m 
by  distillation.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow  color 
when  recently  distilled,  has  the  peculiar  odor 
of  the  plant,  and  is  used  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Oils,  Essential  or  Volatile.  Oils 
obtained  by  distillation  and  of  a  pungent,  aro- 
matic odor.     See  Oil. 

Oils,  Expressed.     Fixed  oils. 

Oils,  Fixed.  Are  fatty  acids,  usually  mix- 
tures of  olein,  stearin  and  palmitis. 

Oint'ment.     See  Unguentum. 

O'lea.  The  plural  of  oZeM??i.  Oik.  Also, 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Oleaceie,  of  which 
there  are  about  twenty-five  species.    See  Olea 

EUROP^A. 

Olea  Distilla'ta.     Distilled  or  essential  oils. 
O.'ea  EmpyreumaVica.     Empyreumatic  oils, 
or  oils  which  have  a  burnt  smell. 

Olea  Europcea.     The  olive.     Oliva  and  Oleo 
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saliva.  The  olive  tree;  from  the  fruit  of 
which  olive  oil  is  obtained. 

0/ea  Expres'sa.  Fixed  oils ;  expressed  oils. 
See  Olea  Fixa  vel  Pinguia. 

0/ea  Fix'a  vel  Pin'guia.  Expressed  oils. 
Fixed  oils.  Fatty  oils.  The  oils  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  vegetables  without  distilla- 
tion. 

Olea  Fuga'cia.  Oils  which  are  of  so  volatile 
a  nature  as  to  require  a  difierent  process  for 
obtaining  them  than  that  employed  for  other 
volatile  oils ;  as  the  oils  of  jessamine,  lily,  vio- 
lets, &c. 

Olea  Medicina'lia.  Medicinal  oils,  or  oily 
solutions  of  certain  medicinal  substances. 

Olea  ^olaf/Fla.  Distilled  or  essential  oils. 
Oils  obtained  from  aromatic  vegetables,  and 
generally  by  distillation. 

Olea'cese.  The  Olive  tribe  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants. 

Oleag^'inous.  Unctuous;  oily ;  having 
the  qualities  of  oils. 

Olea'men.  A  soft  ointment  prepared  of 
oil. 

O'leate.  A  combination  of  oleic  acid 
with  a  base.     A  medicinal  ointment. 

Oleates,  Medicinal.  Definite  chem- 
ical compounds  or  salts,  having  no  excess  of 
either  their  acid  or  basic  radicals.  The  best 
method  of  preparing  oleates  is  by  the  double 
decomposition  of  sodium  oleates  with  so- 
lutions of  neutral  salts.  See  Govga^  Dental 
Medicine. 

01ecranartliri''tis.  From  ulenpavov, 
olecranon,  ap^pov,  a  joint,  and  itis,  inflamma- 
tion.    Inflammation  of  the  elbow-joint. 

Olecraiiartliroc^ace.  From  uASKpavov, 
olecranon,  a(pdpov,  a  joint,  and  KaKov,  injury. 
Caries  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  elbow- 
joint. 

OleC'l'anon.  From  wAei';;,  the  ulna,  and 
Kpavnv,  the  head.  A  large  process  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  ulna  forming  the  projection 
of  the  elbow. 

Olefl^ailt  Gas.  Heavy  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, or  oil  of  carbon. 

0''leic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  by  the 
saponification  of  oleine,  or  a  compound  of  gly- 
ceryl as  a  base. 

O^leiiie.  That  portion  of  a  fat  which  is 
left  after  the  separation  of  margarine  and 
stearine.  It  is  an  oleate  of  oxide  of  lipyl,  and 
is  a  thin,  transparent  liquid. 

Oleo-res^ins.  Native  combinations  of 
volatile  oil  and  resin,  the  proper  juices  of  con- 


iferous and  other  plants.  In  pharmacy,  a  mix- 
ture of  natural  oils  and  resins  extracted  from 
vegetable  substances  by  percolation  with 
stronger  ether. 

01eoricin''ic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
by  the  saponification  of  castor-oil. 

Oleomar'g-arine.  An  artificial  butter 
made  by  removing  the  excess  of  stearine  from 
tallow,  suet,  or  lard,  and  flavoring  with  the 
natural  flavoring  principle  of  butter. 

Oleosac'charum.  From  oiewm,  oil,  and 
saccharwm,  sugar.  A  mixture  of  an  essential 
oil  and  sugar. 

Olera^ceoiiS.  From  olus,  any  garden 
herb  for  food.  Of  the  nature  of  an  herb  grown 
for  food. 

Oaeum.    Oil. 

Oleum  /Ethe^rium.  Ethereal  oil.  Heavy  oil  of 
wine.  Sulphate  of  ether  and  etherine.  A  yellow- 
ish liquid,  of  an  oleaginous  consistency,  acrid 
odor,  and  sharp,  bitter  taste,  formed  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  ether. 

Oleum  lkmyg'dal(B.  Amar(K.  Oil  of  Almonds. 
Dose,  gtt.  \. 

Oleum  Ane'th'i.    Oil  of  dill. 

Oleum  An'isi.  Oil  of  anise.  Dose,  gtt.  ij. 
to  V. 

Oleum  Antfiem^idis.    Oil  of  chamomile. 

Oleum  BenzoHni.     Oil  of  benzoine. 

Oleum  Berga'mii.     Oil  of  bergamot. 

Oleum  Bu'bulum.     Neat's-foot  oil. 

Oleum  Cajupu'ti.  Oil  of  cajuput.  Dose, 
gtt.  ij  to  V. 

Oleum  Camphora^tum.     Camphor  liniment. 

Oleum  Carl,  or  Ca'rui.     Oil  of  caraway. 

Oleum  Caryophyl'li.    Oil  of  cloves,  which  see. 

Oleum  Chenopo'dii.     Oil  of  worm-seed. 

Oleum  Cinnamo^mi.  Oil  cf  cinnamon  is  ob- 
tained by  distillation,  and  is  employed  to  cor- 
rect or  conceal  the  taste  of  other  medicines, 
and  is  a  powerful  local  stimulant.  Dose,  gtt.  j 
to  ij.  A  drop  applied  to  an  exposed  nerve 
will  relieve  odontalgia. 

Oleum  Copai^bcB.     Oil  of  copaiba. 

Oleum  Cor^nu  Cer'vi.     Oil  of  hartshorn. 

Oleum  Cubebce.     Oil  of  cubebs. 

Oleum  Fcenic'ul/.     Oil  of  fennel. 

Oleum  Gaulthe'rice.  Oil  of  partridge-berry. 
It  is  nearly  colorless  when  first  distilled,  but 
changes  to  a  brownish-yellow  or  red.  It  has  a 
sweetish,  slightly  pungent  taste  and  an  agree- 
able odor.  Large  doses  are  poisonous.  It  is 
used  chiefly  on  account  of  its  pleasant  flavor 
to  cover  the  taste  of  other  medicines.  It  is  a 
stimulant,  astringent,  and  an  emmenagogue. 
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Oleum  Hedeo^mcs.     Oil  of  pennyroyal. 

Oleum  Junip'eri.     Oil  of  juniper. 

Oleum  Lavan^dulcs.     Oil  of  lavender. 

Oleum  Limo^nis.  Oil  of  lemons.  Dose,  gtt. 
ij  to  iv. 

Oleum  Li^ni.     Oil  of  flaxseed. 

Oleum  Men'tbce  Piper' itcB.  Oil  of  pepper- 
mint. 

Oleum  Menthoe  Pule'gii.  Oil  of  European 
pennyroyal. 

Oleum  MenthcB  Viri'dis.     Oil  of  spearmint. 

Oleum  Menar'dce.     Oil  of  horsemint. 

Oleum  Mor'rhuae.  Cod-liver  oil.  It  is  spe- 
cially useful  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout, 
in  scrofulous  affections,  phthisis,  &c.  Dose, 
from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful. 

Oleum  Myris'ticoB.     Oil  of  nutmeg. 

Oleum  Ol'ivae.     Olive  oil.     Dose,  ^j. 

Oleum  OlivoB  Optimum.     Best  olive  oil. 

Oleum  Orig'ani.     Oil  of  origanum. 

Oleum  Pbosphora'tum.     Phosphorated  oil. 

Oleum  P/'mentx.  Oil  of  pimenta.  Dose, 
gtt.  ij  to  V. 

Oleum  Pulegii.  Oil  of  European  penny- 
royal. 

Oleum  Rici'ni.     Castor-oil.     Dose,  ^j. 

Oleum  Ro'sas.     Oil  of  roses. 

Oleum  Rosmari'ni.  Oil  of  rosemary.  Dose, 
gtt.  ij  to  iij. 

Oleum  Ru'tcB.    Oil  of  rue.  Dose,  gtt.  ij  to  iij. 

Oleum  Sabi'noB.  Oil  of  savine.  Dose,  gtt. 
ij  to  iij. 

Oleum  Sambu'ci.     Oil  of  elder  flowers. 

Oleum  Sani'tas.  Oil  of  Sanitas.  Obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is 
antiseptic  and  disinfectant.  Employed  in 
dental  practice  for  the  treatment  of  alveolar 
pyorrhoea,  alveolar  abscess,  exposed  pulps,  dis- 
eases of  mucous  membrane,  ulcers,  abscess  of 
antrum,  etc.     See  Gorgas'  Dental  Medicine. 

Oleum  Sas'safras.  Oil  of  sassafras.  Dose, 
gtt.  iv  to  vj. 

Oleum  Ses'ami.     Benne  oil. 

Oleum  Suc'cini.  Oil  of  amber.  Dose,  gtt. 
V  to  X. 

Oleum  Succini  Rectifica'tum.  Rectified  oil  of 
amber. 

Oleum  Sulphura'tum.     Balsam  of  sulphur. 

Oleum  Tar'tari  per  Deliq'uium.  Solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash. 

Oleum  Tere'binthinae.  Oil  of  turpentine. 
Dose,  TTLv  to  ^  ss. 

Oleum  Terebin'tbince  Purifica'tum.  Purified 
oil  of  turpintine. 

Oleum  Ter'rae.     Oil  of  earth.    Petroleum. 


Oleum  Tbeobro'mas.  Oil  of  Theobroma,  or 
Butter  of  Cacao. 

Oleum  Thy' mi.     Oil  of  thyme. 

Oleum  Tig' Hi.     Croton  oil.  Dose,  gtt.  J  to  ij. 

Oleum  Vitri'oli.     Sulphuric  acid. 

Oleum  Vi'vum.     Bitumen. 

O^leyl.  The  hypothetical  radical  of  oleic 
acid. 

Olfac^tioii.  Olfactus.  The  faculty  of 
smelling.     The  sense  of  smell. 

Olfac^tory.  Olfadorius;  from  olfactus, 
the  smell.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  appa- 
ratus of  smelling. 

Olfactory  Foram'ina.  The  holes  or  foramina 
in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Olfactory  Gan'glion.  The  olfactory  nerves 
reaching  the  ethmoid  fossa,  expand  and  form 
a  triangular  ganglion,  called  the  olfactory 
ganglion. 

Olfactory  Nerves.  ,  Nervi  olfactorii.  The  first 
pair  of  encephalic  nerves,  distributed  on  the 
pituitary  or  Schneiderian  membrane  of  the 
nose. 

Olfactory  Tu'bercle.     Olfactory  ganglion. 

Olfac^tus.     The  sense  of  smell. 

Oliba^niiiil.  A  gum-resin,  of  a  bitterish 
flavor,  agreeable  odor,  and  of  a  yellowish- 
white  color,  the  product  of  the  Boswellia  serrata, 
or  of  the  Jimiperiis  lycia. 

Olig--,  Olig'O-.  From  o?uyog,  little,  few. 
A  prefix,  denoting  paucity,  or  that  the  number 
of  a  thing  is  small. 

01ig"8e^mia.  From  nXiync,  little,  and  aifia, 
blood.     Deficiency  of  blood ;  anaemia. 

Olig'Sestlie^sia.  From  olcyoc,  little,  and 
aia-^rjaui.  feeling.  A  dulness  of  sensibility, 
not  an  absolute  annihilation  of  it,  like  anaes- 
thesia. 

01ig-0l>len''llia.  From  o7iiyoc,  few,  and 
pievva,  mucus.     Deficiency  of  mucus. 

OligOChoFia.  From  oltyo^,  few,  and 
Xo'/'V,  bile.     Deficiency  of  bile. 

Olig'OCll^ylus.  From  o7j.yoq,  few,  and 
j«Aoc,  juice,  chyle.  Deficiency  of  chyle,  and 
but  little  nutritious. 

Olig'OCOp^ria.  From  oliyoq,  little,  and 
iwTrpoc,  excrement.  Deficiency  of  the  alvine 
evacuation. 

Oligocytlige^mia.  From  0/^700,  want 
6f,  and  kvtoc,  a  cell.  A  deficiency  of  red  cor- 
puscles in  the  blood. 

Oligodac^rya.  From  oAiyoq,  little,  and 
(^aKpv,  a  tear.  Deficiency  of  the  lachrymal 
secretion. 

OligOg'alac'tla.    OUgoga'lia  ;  agalac'tia  ; 
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from  oltyoi;,  little,  and  yaT^a^  milk.    Deficiency 
of  the  mammary  secretion. 

Olig'Oliae^lllia.  From  (Ouynq,  little,  and 
QLjia,  blood.  Ancemia.  Deficiency  or  poverty 
of  the  blood. 

Olig'OSia^lia.  From  oliyog,  little,  and 
cialovj  saliva.  Deficiency  of  salivary  secre- 
tions. 

Olig-osper^mia.  From  olLyog^  little,  and 
onEpfia^  seed.  Deficiency  of  the  seminal  secre- 
tion. 

OligOSpond^ylns.  From.  oA^yof,  small, 
and  cTTTovJuA'jf,  a  vertebra.  A  term  applied 
by  Ganlt  to  a  monster  with  defective  vertebrae. 

Oligotricll^ia.  From  oliyog,  little,  and 
"Qpi^,  hair.     Deficiency  of  hair. 

Olig'Otropll^ia.  From  nliyoq,  few,  and 
Tpe^u^  to  nourish.     Deficiency  of  nourishment. 

Olig'ure^sia.  From  ol-iyoQ,  little,  and 
ovprjatg,  act  of  discharging  urine.  Morbid  de- 
ficiency of  urine. 

Olistlic'iiia.     A  luxation. 

OFiva.     The  olive.    See  Olea  EuROPiEA. 

Oliva'ceous.  Olive-colored;  olive  green; 
green  mixed  with  brown. 

Olivsefor^mis.     Olive-shaped. 

Oliva'l'is.  Olivary.  From  olim,  the 
olive.    Resembling  an  olive.    Olive-shaped. 

Olivary  Bodies.  The  oval-shaped  bodies 
behind  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

Ol^ive.     See  Olea  Europ^a. 

0/ive  Oil.     Olivce    Oleum  or  Salad  Oil.    A 
fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  the 
.  Olea  Europsea.   It  is  demulcent,  emollient,  and 
laxative. 

Ol^ivile.  A  substance  crystallizing  in 
white  needles,  obtained  from  the  resin  of  the 
olive  tree.  Also,  a  substance  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  the  olive  tree.  It  occurs  in  color- 
less, bitter  crystals,  which  emit  aromatic  va- 
pors when  burning. 

Ol^iviiie.  A  mineral  of  an  olive-green 
color,  containing  oxide  of  iron. 

Ol.  Liini  S.  I.  Oleum  lini  sine  igne.  Lin- 
seed-oil without  fire.     Cold-drawn  linseed-oil. 

Oloplilyc^tis.  An  eruption  of  small, 
hot  pustules  over  the  skin. 

OlopliO-'liia.  Congenital  defect  of  the 
organs  of  voice. 

Om^agra.  From  ufioc,  the  shoulder,  and 
oypa,  a  seizure.     Gout  in  the  shoulder. 

Omal^gia.  From  u/Liog,  scapula,  and 
aA.yoc,  pain.     Neuralgia  of  the  shoulder. 

Ouiarthri^tis.   From  w//of ,  the  shoulder, 


ap^pnv,  a  joint,  and  i^i's,  inflammation.  Inflam- 
mation of  tlie  scapulo-humeral  articulation. 

Oliieiita^lis.  Belonging  to  the  omentum; 
omental. 

Oineilti''tis.  Inflammation  of  the  omen- 
tum. 

Omen^tocele.    Same  as  Epiplocele. 

Omen^tula.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy 
to  the  prolongation  of  the  peritoneum  beyond 
the  surface  of  the  large  intestine. 

Oinen^tiun.  The  caul,  or  epiploon.  A 
duplicature  of  the  peritoneum,  with  more  or 
less  fat  interposed. 

Onii^tis.  fi,«oc,  shoulder.  Inflammation 
of  or  in  the  shoulder. 

Ollllliv^orous.  Omniv^orus  ;  from  omnis, 
all,  and  voro,  to  devour.  Animals  which  feed 
indiscriminately  on  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances. 

Oilio-.  A  prefix,  from  w/iof,  the  shoulder. 
Relating  to  the  shoulder. 

Omoco'tyle.  The  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula. 

Omoliyoide^liS.  A  muscle  arising  from 
the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula,  and  inserted 
into  the  inferior  margin  of  the  os  hyoides. 

Omopliag^ia.  From  wuof,  raw,  and 
(payu,  to  eat.     Fondness  for  raw  food. 

Omo^plate.  From  upog,  the  shoulder, 
and  wAarvg,  broad,  flat.     The  scapula. 

Omos.     ^,uoc,  the  shoulder. 

Oiiiotliroc^ace.  From  w/^oc,  the  shoul- 
der, ap'&poVj  a  joint,  and  nanov,  injury.  Caries 
or  disease  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

Oliioto^cia.     A  miscarriage. 

Oiiiot^ribes.     Oil  from  unripe  olives. 

Omplia^cium.  The  juice  of  unripe 
grapes. 

Onipliaci^tes.  Wine  prepared  from  un- 
ripe grapes. 

Omplialoce'le.  From  op(l>a?,og,  the  navel, 
and  KT/TiTj.  hernia.     Umbilical  hernia. 

Om^plialoid.  Qp(pa2.oc,  navel,  and  scSoc, 
a  form.     Resembling  the  navel. 

Oinplialomanti^a.  From  o,u<iia?iog,  the 
navel,  and  uavreia,  prophecy.  The  divination 
practiced  by  credulous  midwives,  who  pretend 
to  foretell  the  number  of  children  a  woman 
will  have  by  the  knots  in  the  umbilical  cord. 

Oiuplialo-Mesenter^ic.  Om.phalo- 
mesenter^icus ;  from  oiKpalog^  the  navel,  and 
mesenterium,  the  mesentery.  Relating  to  the 
navel  and  mesentery. 

Omphalo-Mesenteric  Vessels.  A  name  given 
by  Haller  to  an  artery  and  vein  of  the  um- 
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bilical  vesicles  of  the  foetus,  which  terminate 
in  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  vein. 

.  Olliplialopliy^ma.  Ompludon'cus;  from 
ofi(pa?Mgj  and  fv/m,  tumor.  Tumefaction  of  the 
navel. 

Oini^halorrhag-^ia.  From  o^cpa}^^,  the 
umbilicus,  and  pyyvv/ii,  to  burst  forth.  Hem- 
orrhage from  the  navel,  which  sometimes  oc- 
curs in  new-born  infants. 

Olliplialorrliex^is.  From  o/xcba/.oc,  the 
umbilicus,  and  pv^^i,  rupture.  Rupture  of  the 
umbilical  cord. 

Oin^plialos.     The  umbilicus. 

Olliplialotoni^ia.  Omphalot^omy  ;  from 
ofKhaloQ^  the  umbilicus,  and  to/z?;,  incision.  A 
term  applied  in  Obstetrics  to  the  division  of 
the  umbilical  cord. 

O^nanism.     Masturbation, 

On^COS.     A  tumor,  or  boil. 

Oncot^omy.  Oncotom^ia  ;  from  o}-koc,  a 
tumor,  and  ro^;/,  incision.  In  Surgery,  the  op- 
eration of  opening  a  tumor  or  abscess. 

Oneiroclyii^ia.  From  oveipoc,  a  dream, 
and  oSvvrj,  anxiety.  Morbid,  disturbed,  and 
troubled  dreams. 

Oneirog'^niOS.  A  lascivious  dream ;  noc- 
turnal pollution. 

On^ion.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Allium, 
and  particularly  its  bulbous  root. 

Onion  Sea.     See  Scilla  Maritima. 

Ono^ma.     A  name. 

Onoiliatolog'^ia.     Nomenclature. 

Onos^ma.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Eoraginacece. 

Onosma  Echioi'des.  A  European  plant,  the 
root  of  which  affords  a  red  dye,  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  alkanet. 

Olltog-en^esis.  From  uv,  existence,  and 
■yevau,  to  beget.  The  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual cell  into  the  mature  being. 

OntoFogist.  One  who  treats  of  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  beings  in  general. 

OntoFogy.  Ontologia;  from  uv,  gen. 
ovToc,  a  being,  and  Ao}of.  That  department 
of  science  which  investigates  the  nature  of 
beings. 

Ony^cliia.  From  owf,  the  nail.  Par- 
onychia at  the  side  of  the  finger  nail.  An 
abscess  near  the  nail ;  whitlow. 

Oliychi^tis.     Inflammation  of  the  nails. 

Ouycliogryplio'sis.  Curvature  of  the 
nails ;  a  phenomenon  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  hectic  fever. 

Onychon^osi.  From  opv^,  and  voaog, 
disease.    Diseases  of  the  nails. 


Onychopto^sis.  From  owf,  and  nruacg, 
falling.     Falling  off  of  the  nails. 

Onyx.  Ovv^,  a  nail.  In  Surgery,  a  col- 
lection of  purulent  matter  between  the  lamellae 
of  the  cornea,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  nail.  In  Mineralogy,  a  species  of  agate 
consisting  of  parallel  layers  of  different  shades 
of  color,  used  in  making  cameos. 

Onyx^is.  A  sinking  or  immersion  of 
the  nails  into  the  flesh. 

Oocye^sis.     Ovarian  pregnancy. 

Ooei^des.     The  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye. 

O^olite.  From  wot,  an  egg,  and  Pai?of,  a 
stone.  A  granular  variety  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  like  the  roe  or  eggs  of  a  fish. 

Oolog^ia.  OvoVogy;  from  wof,  an  egg, 
and  ?ioyog,  a  discourse.  In  Ornithology,  a 
treatise  on  the  eggs  of  birds. 

Oon.     An  ovum,  egg. 

Oopliori^tis.  From  uo<popng,  that  which 
bears  or  produces  eggs,  and  itis,  inflammation. 
Inflammation  of  the  ovary. 

Opac^ity.  Opaci^tas.  Incapability  of 
transmitting  light.  The  quality  of  an  opaque 
body  which  obstructs  the  rays  of  light. 

Opacify  of  the  Cornea.  Defect  in  the  trans- 
parency of  the  cornea,  from  a  slight  film  to 
an  intense  whiteness. 

Opake.  Opaque.  Impermeable  to  the 
rays  of  light ;  not  transparent. 

O^pal.  A  beautiful  and  rare  mineral,  con- 
sisting of  silex  and  about  ten  per  cent,  of  water. 

Opales^ceiice.  A  reflected  milky  light 
exhibited  by  some  minerals. 

0''paline.  Having  a  milky  or  bluish 
tint,  with  the  reflection  of  light,  of  the  opal. 

Opei'a''tioil.  Opera^tio  ;  from  apiS,  work. 
In  Surgery,  the  application  of  instruments  to 
the  human  body  for  the  cure  of  disease.  In 
Theraput-ics,  the  action  of  medicine,  as  that  of 
a  purgative,  &c. 

Opera^tive.  Active;  efficacious;  prac- 
tical. 

Operative  Den^tistry.  That  department  of 
Dentistry  which  pertains  to  the  surgical,  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  surrounding 
parts. 

Op ''er  at  or.  One  who  performs  a  manual 
process.  In  Surgery,  a  surgeon.  In  Dentistry, 
a  dentist. 

Oper'cula  Ocu^li.     The  eyelids. 

Oper^cular.  That  which  closes  a  cavity 
similar  to  a  lid. 

Oper^culate.  OpereulaHus.  Having  a 
lid-like  cover.    Operculated. 
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Opercula'tus.  OpereuWted  ;  closed  by 
opercula. 

Operculifor^mis.  Opercu^liform;  re- 
sembling an  operculum  or  lid. 

Oper^culiim.  A  lid  or  cover.  Applied 
in  Dental  Physiology  to  the  lips  of  the  follicle 
of  a  tooth-germ,  which,  coming  together,  close 
the  mouth  of  it  and  form  a  tooth-sac.  In 
Mastozoology,  to  the  tragus  of  the  ear  when 
sufficiently  elongated  to  close  the  auricular 
cavity.  In  Ichthyology,  to  the  gill-cover  which 
protects  the  branchiae  of  many  fishes.  In 
Botany,  to  the  epiphragma ;  which  see. 

Opliia'sis.  A  species  of  porrigo  decal- 
vans,  or  partial  baldness,  in  which  the  parts 
destitute  of  hair  present  a  winding  figure  of 
form. 

Opllios^toina.  A  genus  of  intestinal 
worms  which  have  two  lips. 

Oplii^tes.  From  o0<c,  a  serpent.  The 
serpentine  or  black  porphyry;  a  rock  for- 
merly worn  as  an  amulet  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases of  the  head. 

Opll^rys.     The  eye-brow. 
OplithalinaFg-ia.    From  o^rfcA/^of,  the 
eye,  aAyof,  pain.     Pain  in  the  eye. 

Ophthalmia.  From  o^-dalfiog,  the  eye. 
OphthalmVtis.  A  term  used  to  designate  in- 
flammation of  the  investing  membranes  of  the 
eye,  and  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  eye-lids, 
or  of  the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  ophthalmia,  each  of  which 
has  received  a  specific  designation,  as  acute, 
chronic,  conjunctival,  Egyptian,  gonorrhceal,  puru- 
lent, &c. 

Ophthalmia,  Catar^rhal.  OphthaVmia  Catar- 
rha^lis.  This  variety  arises  from  atmospheric 
causes,  and  is  known  by  the  terms  cold  or 
blight. 

Ophthalmia,  GonorrhcB^al.  Ophthalmia  Gon- 
orrho'ica.  A  severe  form,  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  gonorrhceal  matter  into  the 
eye,  through  a  want  of  cleanliness. 

Ophthalmia,  Mu'cous.  Ophthalmia  Mucosa. 
The  increased  mucous  discharge  accompany- 
ing Catarrhal  Ophthalmia. 

Ophthalmia,  Neonate' rum.  Ophthalmia  of 
new-born  children.  A  variety  of  purulent 
ophthalmia,  which  sometimes  attacks  infants 
soon  after  birth. 

Ophthalmia,  Pur'ulent.  Ophthalmia  Puru- 
len^ta.  Also  called  Egyptian  Ophthalmia,  it 
being  common  in  Egypt.  A  severe  form  of 
ophthalmia,  attended  with  a  puriform  secre- 
tion.    It  is  generally  contagious. 


Ophthalmia^ter.  From  ofjidnljinr,,  the 
eye,  and  mrpof,  a  physician.  An  oculist;  a 
practitioner  of  ophthalmic  surgery. 

Ophthahniatri^a.  The  art  of  the  ocu- 
list.   Also,  an  eye  infirmary. 

OphthaFmic.  Ophthalmi/cus  ;  from  o^- 
■&a7i/ioc,  the  eye.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
eyes. 

Ophthalmic  Artery.  A  branch  of  the  inter- 
nal carotid  artery,  which  passes  to  the  eye 
through  the  optic  foramen. 

Ophthalmic  Gan'glion.  Lenticular  ganglion. 
A  ganglion  situated  on  the  external  part  of 
the  optic  nerve  in  the  orbit. 

Ophthalmic  Nerve.  Orbito-Frontal.  A  branch 
given  off  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion ;  the 
first  and  smallest  of  the  fifth  pair;  it  enters 
the  orbit  by  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  di- 
vides into  the  lachrymal,  frontal  and  nasal  nerves. 

Ophthalmic  Vein.  A  vein  which  accom- 
panies the  ophthalmic  artery. 

OphthaFmici  Exter^ni.  The  mo- 
tores  oculorura,  or  third  pair  of  nerves. 

Ophthahiii^tis.  OphthaVmia.  A  term 
restricted  by  some  writers  to  inflammation  of 
the  bulb  of  the  eye,  but  usually  applied  sy- 
nonymously with  ophthalmia. 

Ophthahno-Blennorrhoe^a.  Pur- 
ulent ophthalmia. 

Ophthalmo-Carcino^ma.     Cancer  of  the  eye. 

Ophthahnoce^le.  Hernia  or  protru- 
sion of  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 

Ophthalmodyn^ia.  From  o(j)-&a?pnc, 
the  eye,  and  o6vvrj^  pain.  Pain  in  the  bulb  of 
the  eye.  According  to  Plenck,  orbito-frontal 
neuralgia. 

Ophthalniog'^raphy.  From  o(pdaliiog, 
the  eye,  and  ypa<j>v,  a  description.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  eye. 

Ophthahnol^og-y.  From  o^-&nliing,  the 
eye,  and  loyog,  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on  the 
eye. 

Ophthahiioui^eter.  From  o(p^a?i/iog, 
the  eye,  and  fisTpoVj  a  measure.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  capacity  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  eye. 

Ophthalinon^cus.  Tumefaction  of  the 
eye. 

Ophthahnople^gia.  From  oip-f^aliioQ, 
the  eye,  and  Tvleaau,  to  strike.  Paralysis  of 
one  or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye. 

OphthahnoptO^Sis.  From  o^dalfiog, 
the  eye,  and  -KTuniq,  a  falling  down.  Protru- 
sion and  prolapsus  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
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Oplitlialniorrlia^gia.  Hemorrhage 
from  the  conjunctiva. 

Ophthal^naos.     The  eye. 

Oplitlial^moscope.  Ocp^aX/iog,  eye,  and 
(TKOTEO),  to  examine.  An  instrument  used  in 
examining  the  eye. 

OpllthallllOSCOp^ia.  Ophthalmoscopy ; 
from  o(/ii?aA,«of,  the  eye,  and  aiioneu,  to  exam- 
ine. The  art  of  distinguishing  the  tempera- 
ment of  an  individual  by  examination  of  his 
eyes.  Used  also  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in 
diseases  of  the  eyes. 

Oplitlialmosta^tiim.  From  o^i3aVor, 
the  eye,  and  araacc,  station.  An  instrument 
for  confining  the  eye ;  a  speculum  oculi. 

Oplithalmotherapi^a.  Ophthdmiatria. 
Ophthalmic  therapeutics ;  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  the  eye. 

Oplitlialmot^omy.  Ophthalmotomy  ia. 
In  Anatomy,  the  dissection  of  the  eye.  In 
Surgery,  incision  of  the  cornea,  or  extirpation 
of  the  eye. 

Oplltlialmox^ysis.  From  ncp^aTi/ioc,  the 
eye,  and  ^vco,  to  scratch.  Scarification  of  the 
eye,  or  rather  of  the  conjunctiva,  practiced  in 
cases  of  inflammation  of  this  membrane. 

Oplithalmoxys^ti'uni.  An  instrument 
for  scarifying  the  eye. 

Opiace^.    Opiate. 

Opiain^inon.  A  yellow  powder  obtained 
by  treating  opianic  acid  with  ammonia  and 
evaporating  the  alkali. 

O^piaiie.  Narcotine.  An  active  nitro- 
genous principle  derived  from  opium. 

Opian^ic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  narcotine. 

O^pianine.  Opiania.  An  alkaloid  dis- 
covered in  opium,  which  resembles  morphia 
both  in  properties  and  doses. 

0''piate.  Opia^tum.  A  medicine  con- 
taining opium ;  an  anodyne ;  any  preparation 
which  causes  sleep. 

O^pii.     The  genitive  of  opium. 

O^pioii.     Opium. 

Opis^tlienar.     The  back  of  the  hand. 

Opistliot^onous.  From  oklc^^ev,  back- 
ward, and  TELvu,  to  bend.  A  variety  of  tetanus, 
in  which  the  body  is  bent  backward. 

O^pium.  O-rnov.  The  inspissated  juice 
of  the  Papaver  somniferum,  or  poppy.  A  stim- 
ulant narcotic.  As  an  antispasmodic,  it  is 
used  in  tetanus,  colic,  violent  cough  and  con- 
vulsive aflectious.  Its  power  of  checking 
secretions  renders  it  a  valuable  remedy  in 
diarrhcea,    catai'rh,    diabetes,   &c.      It   allays 


restlessness,  assuages  pain,  and  produces  sleep. 
The  Smyrna  variety  is  the  best.  Dose,  gr.  j. 
The  effects  of  opium  upon  the  teeth  when  it 
is  recklessly  administered  to  infants,  or  its 
employment  upon  the  nipples  of  indolent 
nurses  when  nui-sing  children,  may  be  such  as 
to  cause  a  degenerate  organization,  the  type 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The 
habitual  use  of  opium  produces  physical  de- 
generacy, which  is  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring. 

Opium,  Camphorated  Tincture  of.  Opii 
Camphorata  Tinctura.     Dose,  3J  to  ij. 

Opium,  Extract  of.    Opii  Extractum.    Dose, 

gr-  ^• 

Opium,  Tinc^ture  of.  Laudanum.  Dose, 
gtt.  XX  to  xxv.  The  tincture  of  opium  in 
hot  water  is  useful  in  inflammation  of  the 
peridental  membrane.  Combined  with  lead- 
water,  it  is  a  useful  application  to  inflamed 
gums,  and  after  tooth-extraction. 

Opium,  Vinegar  of.  Opii  Acetum.  Dose, 
gtt.  X. 

Opium,  Wine  of.  Opii  Vinum.  Dose,  gtt. 
XX  to  xxv. 

OpodeFdoc.  OpodeVdoch.  Camphorated 
soap  liniment. 

Opop^Oliax.  The  fetid  gum-resin  of 
Opoponax  chironum.  Also,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Apiacce. 

Oppila^tion.  From  oppilo,  to  close  up. 
Obstruction,  as  the  closing  of  a  cavity  by  the 
adhesion  of  its  walls. 

Oppila^tivilS.  In  Pharmacy,  a  medicine 
which  closes  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Oppo^nens.  Opposing.  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  two  muscles  of  the  hand. 

Opponens  Min^imi  Dig^iti.  A  small  muscle 
of  the  hand  situated  on  the  hypothenar  emi- 
nence. 

Opponens  PolHicis.  The  flexor  ossis  meta- 
carpi  poUicis  muscle.  It  brings  the  thumb 
inwards,  thus  opposing  it  to  the  fingers. 

Oppres^sio  Cer  ebri.    Catalepsy. 

Oppres'sion.  Oppres^sio.  A  sense  of 
weight,  especially  about  the  chest,  which 
seems  to  impede  respiration. 

Opsig'O^llUS.  From  oipe,  late,  and  yivojiat, 
to  be  born.  A  term  sometimes  applied  in  Den- 
tal Anatomy  to  a  wisdom  tooth  or  a  tooth  erupt- 
ed late  in  life. 

OpsiOHl'eter.  From  oi/^zr,  sight,  and 
ficrpov,  a  measure.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  limits  of  distinct  vision  in  different 
individuals,   and    for  determining    the   focal 
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length  of  lenses  necessary  for  the  correction 
of  imperfections  of  the  eye. 

Opsionu^si.  From  wi/"r,  vision,  and  vov^ 
piQ,  a  disease.     Diseases  of  vision. 

Op'sis.     Pupil.     Vision. 

Op^tic.  Opticus;  from  onrofiai,  to  see. 
Relating  to  vision. 

Optic  Fora^men.  A  foramen  in  the  sphenoid 
bone  through  which  the  optic  nerve  passes. 

Optic  Gan'glia.     Quadrigemina  tubercula. 

Optic  Lobes.     Quadrigemina  tubercula. 

Optic  Nerve.  Nervus  Opticus.  The  second 
pair  of  cerebral  nerves,  forming  the  commu- 
nication between  the  brain  and  the  eye. 

Optic  T/iaFamus.  Thalamus  Opticus.  Each 
of  two  eminences  in  the  anterior  and  internal 
part  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Op''tics.  That  branch  of  physics  which 
relates  to  vision  and  the  phenomena  of  light. 

Ora.     Plural  of  Os,  a  mouth. 

Ora  Serra^ta.  The  posterior  serrated  mar- 
gin of  the  ciliary  processes. 

0''l'al.  Os,  oris,  a  mouth.  Relating  to  the 
mouth,  or  uttered  by  the  mouth  ;  verbal. 

Ora/  Sur^gery.     Surgery  of  the  mouth. 

Oral  Teeth.  The  incisors  and  cuspidati  as 
so  called,  because  they  are  situated  behind  the 
lips  at  the  entrance  of  the  mouth. 

Oral  Whiff.  A  peculiar,  intermittent,  expir- 
atory noise  of  the  breath,  supposed  to  be  an 
indication  of  intrathoracic  aneurism. 

Ol'^ang'eade.  Orange  Sherbet.  A  drink 
made  of  Orange-juice  and  water  sweetened  with 
sugar,  often  used  as  an  antiphlogistic  in  acute 
diseases. 

Orl>ic''ular.  Orbicula^ris  ;  from  orbis,  a 
•  circle.     Round  ;  a  circle. 

Orbicular  Bone.  The  smallest  of  the  four 
bones  of  the  ear. 

Orbicula^ris  Oculi.  Same  as  Orbicu- 
laris Palpebrarum. 

Orbicularis  O^ris.  The  circular  muscle  which 
surrounds  the  mouth.  It  has  no  bony  attach- 
ment, and  consists  of  two  planes  of  fibres,  one 
for  the  upper,  the  other  for  the  lower  lip, 
which  meet  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  Its 
use  is  to  draw  the  lips  together  and  shut  the 
mouth. 

Orbicularis  Palpebra'rum.  A  muscle  com- 
mon to  both  eyelids,  in  the  substance  of  which 
it  is  seated.  Its  use  is  to  shut  the  eye  by  draw- 
ing both  lids  together. 

Orbic'lilate.  OrbicuWtus,  Round  and 
flat. 

Orlbic'ulus.     A  little  circle. 


Orbiculus  Cilia'ris,  The  ciliary  ring  or 
circle. 

Or^bit.  Orbitum.  The  name  of  the  two 
cavities  which  lodge  the  organs  of  sight. 

Or^bital.  Belonging  to  the  orbit  of  the 
eye. 

Orbital  Arch.  The  superior  edge  of  the  or- 
bit of  the  eye. 

Orbital  Fis^sures.  The  sphenoidal  and 
spheno-maxillary  fissures  situated  in  the  orbit. 
The  first  is  called  the  superior,  and  the  other 
the  inferior. 

Orbital  Nerve.  A  branch  of  the  superior 
maxillary  which  enters  the  orbit  by  the  sphe- 
no-maxillary fissure. 

Or'toitar.  Relating  to  the  orbit  of  the 
eye. 

Orbifar  Foramina.  The  foramina  entering 
the  orbit,  which  are  the  anterior  and  postei'ioT 
ethmoid  orbitar,  the  optic,  the  foramen  lacerum 
super  ius,  and  the  supra  and  iifra-orbitar  foramina. 

Orcliei^tis,  idis.  Opx^n,  from  oc^yeoi',  the 
scrotum.     Inflammation  of  the  scrotum. 

Orclieot^omy.     Castration. 

OrclliaFg'ia.  Orchidalgia ;  from  opxiQ, 
the  testicle,  and  alyog,  pain.  Pain  in  the  tes- 
ticles. 

Orcliidatropli^ia.  Atrophy  of  the  tes- 
ticles. 

Orcliicloctab''asis.  From  opxLQ,  a  tes- 
ticle, and  KaTa0a(jig,  descent.  The  descent  of 
the  testicles  into  the  scrotum. 

Orcliiocc'le.  From  opxic,  a  testicle,  and 
K)}Av,  a  swelling.  Hernia  of  the  scrotum; 
also  swelling  of  the  testicles. 

Or'chis.     Opxic    A  testicle. 

Orclli^tis.  From  opxig,  a  testicle,  and 
itis,  signifying  inflammation.  Inflammation 
of  the  testicle. 

Or^chos.  The  tarsal  extremities  of  the 
eyelids. 

Orchot^Oiny.  Orchotom^ia;  from  opxir, 
the  testicle,  and  te/xvo,  to  cut.  Castration ;  the 
removal,  by  surgical  operation,  of  one  or  both 
testicles. 

Or^tler.  In  Natural  History,  a  number  of 
allied  objects  which  include  one  or  more  Gen- 
era ;  and  a  collection  of  Orders,  according  to 
the  Linnsean  system,  constitutes  a  Class,  but, 
according  to  Jussieu,  are  subdivisions  of  ordere. 

Ore.  A  mineral  body  from  which  metal 
is  extracted.  Ores  when  combined  with  sul- 
phur are  termed  sulphurets;  when  combined 
with  oxygen,  oxides;  and  when  combined  with 
acids,  salts. 
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Oreotlapli^ne.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Lauracece. 

Oreodaphne  Cupula' ris.  The  bark  of  this 
species  possesses  properties  similar  to  cinna- 
mon, and  has  been  called  the  Isle  of  France  cin- 
namon. 

Oreodaphne  Opifera.  This  species  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  obtained  by  in- 
cision, which  is  said  to  possess  discutient  qual- 
ities. An  oil  is  also  obtained  from  its  fruit, 
said  to  be  efficacious  in  pains  of  the  limbs  and 
contraction  of  the  joints. 

Orex^is.     Appetite. 

Or^g'au,  Origanum.  A  part  of  an  organ- 
ized body,  animal  or  vegetable,  which  has  a 
determined  function  or  office  to  execute. 

Org'ail^ic.  OrgmVicus.  Kelating  to  an 
organ  or  organs ;  consisting  of  or  containing 
organs. 

Organic  Chemistry.  The  chemistry  of  mat- 
ters derived  from  animals  or  plants. 

Organic  Defects  of  Teeth.  The  variety  of  anom- 
aly formerly  denominated  atrophy  of  teeth,  and 
characterized  by  a  series  of  irregular  pits  or 
depressions  in  the  enamel,  extending  trans- 
versely across  the  crown  or  entirely  around  it. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  rows  of  pits  are  pres- 
ent, and  the  depressions  may  be  separate  or 
confluent,  or  the  crown  may  be  deficient  of 
enamel  on  the  cutting  edge. 

Another  anomaly  consists  in  fully  developed 
roots,  but  the  crowns  are  rudimentary  in  char- 
acter, and  amount  to  but  small,  irregular 
masses  of  dentine  without  any  enamel. 

Others  consist  of  compressed  or  flattened 
crowns,  or  flexions  of  the  roots  of  either  sin- 
gle or  double-rooted  teeth,  or  flexions  of  the 
crowns — which  are  exceedingly  rare — resem- 
bling a  reunited  fracture,  or  another  anomaly 
structure  may  consist  in  the  fusion  of  two 
teeth.  See  Concrescence  or  Teeth  and 
Geminous  Teeth. 

Organic  Diseases.  Diseases  which  cause  a 
change  in  the  structure  of  an  organ  or  organs ; 
or  in  which  the  organ  is  directly  impli- 
cated. 

Organic  Force.     See  Plastic  Fokce. 
Organic  Func^tions.     Are  those  possessed  by 
both  animals  and  vegetables. 

Organic  Life.  That  life  which  belongs 
properly  to  the  organs  necessary  to  vital  ex- 
istence. 

Organic  Mol'ecules.  Certain  floating  bodies 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  male  semen. 

Org'ail^icism.      Organicis^mus,    A  term 


sometimes  applied  in  Pathology  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  localization  of  disease. 

Or^g'auisiii.  The  aggregate  of  the  or- 
gans and  powers  which  govern  an  organized 
being.  Whatever  is  organized  or  composed  of 
organs. 

Organism,  Den'tal.  See  Dentae  Organ- 
ism. 

Orgailiza'tion.  Organka'tio  ;  from  op- 
yavov,  an  organ.  The  condition  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  an  organized  body,  or  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  its  action. 

Or^gaiiized.  In  Fhysiology,  composed  of 
organs ;  endowed  with  life. 

Organogeu^esis.  The  process  of  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  an  organ. 

OrgaiiOg'^eny.  Organogen^ia ;  from  np- 
■yavov,  an  organ,  and  yeveaic,  generation.  The 
formation  of  the  organs. 

Organog^raphy.  Organography  ia  ;  from 
op-yavuVj  an  organ,  and  ypcifr/,  a  description. 
A  description  of  the  organs  of  a  living  body. 

Ol'gaiiol'ogy.  Organolog^ia ;  from  op- 
yavov,  an  organ,  and  ^oyog,  a  discourse.  A 
treatise  on  the  organs  of  the  living  body. 
Anatomy. 

Organonom'ia.  Organono^my ;  from 
opyavQv,  an  organ,  and  vo/uoc,  a  law.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  laws  of  organic  life. 

Orgaiiot^oiny,    Anatomy. 

Or^gasni.  Orgasmus  ;  from  opynu,  to  de- 
sire ardently.  Excitement,  especially  venereal, 
and  vital  turgescence  of  an  organ,  but  gener- 
ally applied  to  the  organs  of  generation. 

Orgas^tica.  Diseases  Avhich  afiect  the 
orgasm. 

Ol'i^fice.  OrificVum;  from  os,  oris,  mouth, 
and /acio,  to  make.  A  term  applied  in  Anato- 
my to  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  any  cavity  or 
canal,  and  in  Dental  Surgery  to  the  aperture  or 
entrance  of  a  cavity  in  a  carious  tooth. 

Orig^amiill.  The  origanum  vulgare; 
also  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Lamiaceoi. 

Origanum  Cre'ticum.  Origanum  dictam^nus. 
Dittany  of  Crete.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be 
emmenagogue  and  alexipharmic. 

Origanum  Vui^gare.  Wild  marjoram.  It  is 
stimulant  and  carminative,  and  was  formerly 
used  as  an  emmenagogue.  It  yields  an  essen- 
tial oil,  which  has  been  used  for  the  relief  of 
toothache. 

Or^ig'iii.  In  Anatomy,  the  commencement 
of  a  muscle. 

O^ris.     Genitive  of  os,  a  mouth. 

Oris  Constric'tor.    The  orbicularis  oris. 
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Orismol^Ogy.  From  opic/ioc,  a  term, 
and  ?^oyog,  discourse.  Terminology;  gloss- 
ology ;  the  explanation  of  the  technical  terms 
of  any  science. 

Or^nitlioid.  Opvig,  a  bird,  and  eidoc, 
form.     Resembling  a  bird. 

OrnitlioFog-y.  From  opvig,  a  bird,  and 
?M-yog,  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on  birds,  em- 
bracing their  arrangement  and  natural  history. 

Orolboi''des.  Oroho^des;  from  opo(3ng, 
orobus,  and  eiSog,  form.  A  term  applied  in 
Pathology  to  urine,  urina  orobodes  or  oroboides, 
when  it  deposits  a  fawn-colored  sediment,  like 
the  meal  of  the  orobus. 

OropliaFlus.  From  oppog,  the  end  of 
the  OS  sacrum.  A  term  applied  by  Gurlt  to  a 
monster  having  a  second  male  organ  originat- 
ing from  the  rump. 

Or^pinieilt.  Native  yellow  sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  or  king's  yellow.  Arsenic  tersulphide? 
As,S3. 

Orrliopyg-^ioii.  From  oppog,  the  end  of 
the  OS  sacrum,  or  the  space  between  the  anus 
and  pudenda,  and  irv?iTj,  the  rump.  A  term 
applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  inferior  extremity 
of  the  vertebral  column.  Also,  the  raphe  or 
line  extending  from  the  penis  to  the  anus, 
dividing  the  scrotum  into  two  parts. 

Orrllori*lia''g-ia.  OrrJwrrhcea.  Orrhos, 
serum,  and  p?r/vv/xij  to  burst  forth.  A  sudden 
discharge  of  serum.     A  watery  discharge. 

Or^rlios.  Serum.  Also  the  perineum, 
and  extremity  of  the  sacrum. 

Orrhoso^len.     A  lymphatic  vessel. 

Orrliy^men,  or  Orrliohy^men.  A 
sei'ous  membrane. 

Or'ris  Root.  The  root  of  the  Irisfloren. 
tina.  It  has  a  pleasant  odor  like  that  of  vio- 
lets, and  a  bitterish,  acrid  taste.  Internally  it 
is  cathartic,  in  large  doses  emetic,  and  thought 
to  be  diui'etic.  It  forms  one  of  the  ingredi- 
ents of  nearly  every  tooth-powder  in  use,  and 
is  useful  to  correct  an  offensive  breath.  See 
Gorgas's  Dental  Medicine. 

Orthar^tliragi'a.  0/?i?of,  straight,  or 
right,  true,  and  upi^pov,  a  joint,  and  aypa,  a 
seizure.     True  or  regular  gout. 

Ol'tho.  From  op^og,  straight.  A  pre- 
fix denoting  straightness  or  erectness  of  posi- 
tion. 

Orthoco'lon.  From  opf/og,  straight,  and 
Kv?.ov,  limb.  A  term  applied  in  Pathology  to 
a  stiff  limb.  Anchylosis,  with  the  limb  ex- 
tended. 

Ortliodon^tia.  Dental  orthopcudVa;  from 


op-dog,  straight,  right,  and  oJotif,  a  tooth.  That 
part  of  dental  surgery  which  has  for  its  object 
the  treatment  of  irregularity  of  the  teeth. 
See  Iekegulaeity  of  the  Teeth,  Treat- 
ment OP. 

Orthodon^tic.  Eelatiug  to  the  treat- 
ment of  irregularity  of  the  teeth. 

Orthopeedi^'a.  From  op-&og,  straight, 
right,  and  7ra;f,  gen.  nauhr,  a  child.  The  cor- 
rection of  deformities  of  children,  such  as 
clubfoot,  &c. 

Ortliopnoe-'a.  From  op-&ng,  straight,  and 
TTveu,  to  respire.  Inability  to  breathe  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture. 

Ort/iopnoea  CardFaca.     Angina  pectoris. 

Orthopncea  Convul'siva.     Asthma. 

Orthopnoea  Cynan'chica.  Cynanche  tra- 
chealis. 

Ortlioprax^y.  From  opdoc,  right,  and 
irpaaauj  to  work.  The  mechanical  treatment 
of  deformities  of  the  body. 

Os.     Symbol  for  Osmium. 

Os,  Oris.  A  mouth  or  entrance  into  any 
place,  as  the  os  externum,  os  internum,  os  tinea, 
&c. 

Os  Exter^num.  The  entrance  into  the 
vagina. 

Os  Intar^num.     The  mouth  of  the  uterus. 

Os  Tin'ccB.  Os  internum  ;  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus. 

Os.      Ossis.     A  bone. 

Os  Artificiel.  From  os,  bone,  and  artifieValis. 
A  compoimd  of  the  oxide  and  chloride  of  zinc, 
mixed  so  as  to  form  a  paste,  and  in  this  form 
introduced  into  the  cavity  in  a  tooth,  where,  if 
protected  from  moisture,  it  hardens  in  from 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Several 
preparations  are  in  use,  known  by  the  names  of 
Bone  Filling,  Oxychloride  of  Zinc,  &c.  See 
Oxy-Chloeide  or  Zinc. 

Os  Sepioe.  The  cuttle-fish  bone,  which  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  pulverized  state  as  a  den- 
tifrice, or  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  den- 
tifrice. 

Os^aiiore  Teeth.  A  name  given  by 
Mr.  William  Rogers  to  artificial  teeth  con- 
structed from  the  ivory  of  the  tooth  of  the 
hippopotamus,  and,  as  he  says,  submitted  to  the 
action  of  some  peculiar  chemical  agent,  by 
which  the  pores  of  the  ivory  become  filled 
with  a  silicious  substance. 

Osce^do.     Aphthae ;  also,  yawning. 

Os^clieal.     Relating  to  the  scrotum. 

OscheFtis.  Inflammation  of  the  scrotum. 
Same  as  Orcheitis. 
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Osclieocarcino'iiia.  Chimney- 

sweeper's  cancer. 

Oscheoce''le.  From  oaxeov,  the  scrotum, 
and  Kr/2.T/j  a  tumor.  A  tumor  of  the  scrotum. 
Also,  scrotal  hernia. 

Osclieochala-'sis.  From  o<tjeoi',  the 
scrotum,  and  j«/laff«f ,  relaxing.  A  term  ap- 
plied in  Pathology  to  hypertrophy  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  scrotum  with  enormous  disten- 
sion of  the  integument  of  the  part. 

Os^clieou.     Ocxeov,     The  scrotum. 

Osclieon^CUS.  0-xhon''cus  ;  from  o(T,Yfov, 
the  scrotum,  and  oakoc^  a  tumor.  Tumefaction 
of  the  scrotum.     Oscheophyma. 

Osclieopliy'ma.    Oscheoucus. 

OscheoplaS''tic»  Oscheoplaa' tims  ;  from 
oax^oi'j  the  scrotum,  and  Tr/Maau,  to  form,  A 
term  applied  in  Surgery  to  the  operation  for 
the  restoration  of  the  scrotum  when  lost. 

Oschon''CUS.     Oscheoncus. 

Oscilla^tio.     Muscular  irritability. 

Oscilla^tiori.  Vibration  ;  swing-like ;  a 
pendulum. 

Oscillato''ria.     A  term  applied  to  plants ' 
of  the  lowest  organization.     They  are  found  in 
wet  and  damp  places,  and  consist  of  threads, 
which  apparently  sometimes  have  movement. 

Os'citant.  Oscita^tion;  from  osciiare,  to 
yawn.     Yawning,  gaping. 

Oscula^tion.  Diminutive  of  os^  a  mouth. 
The  union  or  anastomosis  of  vessels  or  canals 
by  their  mouths, 

Oscula^tor.     The  orbicularis  oris. 

Os-'culum.  Diminutive  of  os.  A  little 
mouth. 

Os^inazonie.  From  oo/utj^  smell,  and 
Cw/^ff,  soup.  An  extractive  matter  in  the 
muscular  iibres,  of  a  brownish-yellow  color, 
and  of  the  odor  of  cooked  meats. 

Os'iiie.     Odor. 

OsiuidrO''sis,     See  Bromidrosis. 

Os'iniuui.  Symbol,  Os.  Atomic  weight, 
1 98.6  A  metal  discovered  by  Tennant,  and  so 
called  from  the  peculiar  smell  of  its  oxide. 
Its  crystals  have  a  bluish-white  color  with 
violet  lustre  and  are  harder  than  glass. 

Osmom'etry.  The  estimating  of  the 
qualities  of  odoriferous  substances. 

Osmon^OSi.  Diseases  of  the  sense  of 
smell. 

OSMlonoSOl''og'y.  Osmonosolog^ia  ;  from 
oa/iTj,  odor,  voanc,  disease,  and  Ao^'of,  a  dis- 
coui-se.  The  doctrine  of  the  diseases  of  the 
sense  of  smell. 

Osmose.     Osmo^sis.    oa/iog,  impulse.   The 
28 


force  by  which  fluids  are  impelled  through 
moist  membrane  and  other  porous  septa,  in 
endosmotic  and  exosmotic  actions. 

Osillot''ic.  Osmottcus.  Eclating  or  be- 
longing to  osmose ;  as  osmotic  force,  the  force 
which  induces  osmose. 

Osmunda  Cinnamo^mea.  Cinnamon  fern, 
said  to  be  demulcent,  slightly  astringent  and 
tonic. 

OspIiaFgia.  Osphalgy  ;  from  oaij)vc,  the 
loins  or  hips,  and  nXyog,  pain.  A  synonym  of 
Coxalgia  ;  which  see. 

Osphre-'sis.  Olfaction;  the  sense  of 
smell. 

Os''phys.     The  loins,  haunch,  lumbi. 

Ospliy'tis.  Osphi'tis;  form  off^?jf,  the 
hips  or  loins,  and  itm,  inflammation.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  parts  in  and  about  the  coxo-femo- 
ral  articulation,  or  of  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  loins. 

Os'sa.  Gen.  Ossium.  Plural  of  os,  a 
bone. 

Ossa  Alba.     Tartar. 

Ossa  Breg' mails.     The  parietal  bones. 

Ossa  Inciso^'ria.     Ossa  intermaxillaria. 

Ossa  Intermaxilla^ria.  Ossa  labia^lia.  Two 
bones  situated  between  the  superior  maxillary 
in  quadrupeds,  but  not  in  man,  which  receive 
the  roots  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  animals  that 
have  these  teeth. 

Ossa  Labia^ia.     Ossa  intermaxillaria. 

Ossa  Us'ta  AFba.  Ossa  cakina'ta.  Bones 
calcined  into  white  powder. 

0»''seiii.  From  os,  a  bone.  A  combina- 
tion proteid,  chiefly  collagen  and  an  albume- 
noid  composing  the  organic  structure  of  bone. 

Os^seous.  Bony ;  formed  of  or  resem- 
bling bone.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy  to 
the  whole  assemlbage  of  the  bones  of  the  body, 
as  the  Osseous  System  ;  in  Pathology,  to  morbid 
affections  or  alterations  of  bones. 

Osseous  Bases  for  Artificial  Teeth.  Previous- 
ly to  the  employment  of  metallic  bases,  osseous 
attachments  for  artificial  teeth  were  much 
used.  They  were  generally  carved  from  the 
ivory  of  the  tusk  of  the  elephant  or  the  tooth 
of  the  hippopotamus,  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
substitute — the  teeth  as  well  as  the  base — was 
formerly  wholly  constructed  of  it ;  but  since 
the  introduction  of  the  metallic  bases,  it  has 
been  less  frequently  employed  for  this  purpose. 
See  Harris's  Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

Osseous  Union  of  Teeth.  See  Teeth,  Osse- 
ous Union  of  ;  also  Geminous  Teeth. 

Os^sicle.     A  small  bone. 
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Ossic'ula.     The  plural  of  ossiculum, 

Ossicula  Aucli'tus.  Ossicula  auris.  The 
four  small  bones  of  the  internal  ear,  viz.,  the 
malleus,  incus,  stapes  and  os  orbicidare. 

Ossicula  Bertini.  Cornua  Sphenoida^lia.  The 
triangular  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  ossa 
triangularia. 

Ossic^ulum.  Diminutive  of  os,  a  bone, 
A  small  bone. 

Ossiferous.  From  os,  bone,  and  fero,  to 
bear.     Producing  or  forming  bone  tissue. 

Ossif  ic.  Os,  a  bone,  and  facio,  to  make. 
Forming  bone. 

Ossiflca'tion.  Ossifica^tio ;  from  os,  a 
bone  and/cicere,  to  make.  The  formation  of  bone. 

Ossification,  Points  of.  The  points  where 
the  formation  of  bone  commences.  In  the 
teeth,  the  edges  of  the  incisors,  the  points  of 
the  cuspidati,  cusps  of  the  bicuspids,  and  pro- 
tuberances upon  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the 
molars,  are  the  points  where  ossification  com- 
mences on  these  organs. 

OS''siuiii  Frag'iFitas.  Brittleness  of 
the  bones. 

Ossiv^Ol'US.  From  OS,  a  bone,  and  iwo, 
to  devour.  A  particular  kind  of  tumor  men- 
tioned by  Ruysch,  occuring  in  the  thigh,  which 
«auses  the  destruction  of  the  bone. 

Ostse^mia.  Oareov,  a  bone,  and  aiua, 
blood.     Morbid  fullness  of  blood  in  a  bone. 

Os''tag"ra.  From  na-sov,  a  bone,  and  aypa, 
seizure.  In  Surgery,  an  instrument  for  remov- 
ing portions  of  bone ;  bone  forceps. 

Ostal^g'ia.  From  oareov,  a  bone,  and 
a^yof,  pain.     Pain  in  a  bone. 

Ostalgi^tis.  From  oareov,  a  bone,  and 
itis,  inflammation.  Ostitis.  Inflammation  of 
bone,  accompanied  by  sharp,  lancinating  pains. 

Osteal  Cells.     Bone  cells. 

Osteanapli^ysis.  OcTeov,  and  ava^vu 
to  produce.     Reproduction  of  bone. 

Os^teiil.  From  ooTEov,  bone.  The  ani- 
mal matter  or  organic  constituents  of  bone. 

Ostei'tis,  or  Osti^tis.  Inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  a  bone. 

Ostempye^sis.  From  oo-sov,  a  bone, 
and  efj.iTVT/atc,  efflision  of  pus.  The  occurrence 
of  suppuration  in  the  interior  of  a  bone. 

Os^teo-.  A  Greek  word  derived  from 
iioTEov,  bone,  and  which  denotes  connection 
with  or  relation  to  bone. 

Osteoagene^sis.  The  regeneration  or 
reproduction  of  bone. 

Os^teoblast.  From  nareov,  and  ftAaa- 
Tavu,  to  bud.    Young  cells  in  the  development 


of  bone,  which  assist  in  the  formation  of  the 
osseous  tissue.     Bone  cells, 

Osteoce^le.  From,  oartnv,  a  bone,  and 
ii7]ly,  a  tumor.  A  term  applied  in  Pathology 
to  the  cartilaginous  or  bony  induration  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  a  hernial  sac. 

Os^teoclasts.  From  oa-eov,  bone,  and 
ii?iau,  to  break.     Cells  that  absorb  bone. 

Osteocol^la.  From  ocrenv,  a  bone,  and 
«o;^Aa,  glue.  Glue-bone ;  bone-binder.  Petri- 
fied carbonate  of  lime  ;  so  called  from  the  sup- 
position that  it  promoted  the  formation  of  a 
callus  between  the  extremities  of  a  fractured 
bone. 

Osteoc'ope.    Osteocopus. 

Osteoc'opus.  Osteoeop^ic.  Osteodyn''ia. 
Dolor  osteoc^osus.  From  oareoi'^  a  bone,  and 
Konruj  to  strike.  A  dull  pain  in  the  bones. 
Ostealgia."  It  ordinarily  occurs  in  syphilitic 
constitutions. 

Osteo-den'tine.  A  term  applied  in 
Dental  Anatomy,  by  Professor  Owen,  to  a  hard 
substance,  partaking  both  of  the  nature  of 
*bone  and  dentine,  but  more  analogous  to  the 
former  than  the  latter,  deposited  within  the 
pulp-chamber,  usually  after  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  designated  by  Mr.  Tomes  by  the  name  of 
secondary  dentine.  The  entire  pulp  is  some- 
times converted  into  this  substance,  especially 
when  it  becomes  the  seat  of  slight  irritation. 
This  substance  is  very  analogous  in  structure 
to  cementum,  and  is  termed  by  Blumenbach, 
horny  substance.  Later  writers  separate  osteo- 
dentine  from  secondary  dentine,  by  describing 
the  former  as  an  osseous  formation  within  the 
pulp-chamber.  These  formations  are  rare  in 
human  teeth,  but  common  in  those  of  animals. 

Osteodyn^ia.     Osteocopus. 

Osteogeil^ia.  Osteog^eny;  from  oarzov^ 
a  bone,  and  yevvaco,  to  generate.  Ossification ; 
formation  of  bone. 

OsteOg^rapliy.  OsteograpVla,  from  oa- 
T£ov,  a  bone,  and  ypatpeiv,  to  describe.  A  de- 
scription of  the  osseous  system. 

Os^teoid.     Eesembling  bone. 

OsteoFogy.  OsteoWgia;  from  oarenv,  a 
bone,  and  "^oyo^,  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on 
bones. 

Osteolysis.  From  oareov,  and  Avaig,, 
dissolution.  Absorption  and  disappearance  of 
bone. 

Osteo'ma.     An  osseous  tumor.     Exosto- 


Osteoma,  Dental. 

percementosis. 


Dental  exostosis  or  hy- 
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Osteomala'cia.  From  oa-eov,  a  bone, 
and  /jriMmoc,  soft.  MoUities  ossium  ;  softness 
of  bones. 

Os''teon.     Oareov.     A  bone.    ' 
Osteonabro'sis,  or  Osteoanabro''- 
Sis.     Simple  absorption  of  bone,  such  as  oc- 
curs in  the  removal  of  the  temporary  teeth. 

Osteonco-'sis.  From  oareov^  bone,  and 
oyKDc^  a  tumor.    See  Exostosis. 

Osteon-'cus.  From  oarsov,  a  bone,  and 
o}Koc,  a  tumor.     Osteoma ;  exostosis. 

Osteoii^OSL  From  oareov,  a  bone,  and 
voang,  a  disease.     Diseases  of  the  bones. 

Osteoph''tlioride.    From  oareov,  a  bone, 
and  ^-^ojia^  destruction,  decay.     Spina  Ventosa ; 
which  see. 
Osteopli'yina.     Osteoncus. 
Os''teopliji;e.     A  bony  tumor  or  node. 
Os^teoplast,     A  form  of  cell  in  the  pro- 
duction of  bone. 

Osteo^plastic.  From  oareov,  a  bone, 
and  TT^aaaeiv,  to  form.  Pertaining  to  plastic 
operations  on  bone.  Also  an  oxychloride  of 
zinc  preparation  for  filling  teeth.  See  Oxy- 
chloride OF  Zinc  Preparation. 

Osteopleu'ra.  •  From  oartov,  a  bone,  and 
■KAEvpor,  a  rib.  Ossification  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs. 

Osteoporo'sis.  From  oareov,  bone,  and 
iro()oc,  canal.  An  affection  of  the  bones  pro- 
duced by  dilatation  of  the  Haversian  canals, 
lacunse  and  canaliculi ;  and  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  softening  of  the  tissue  of  the 
bone. 

Osteopsathyro'sis.  Os^sium  JragiV- 
itas;  from  oareov,  a  bone,  and  ipa&vpog,  fragile. 
Fragility  or  brittleness  of  the  bones. 

OsteosarcO''llia.  From  oareov,  a  bone, 
and  aapaufia,  a  fleshy  tumor.  A  tumor  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  bony  and  soft  matter. 
Also,  spina  ventosa.  See  Jaws,  Morbid 
Growths  of. 

Osteosarco'sis.     Osteosarcoma. 
Osteo'sis,     Ossification. 
Osteosteato^llia.     From  oartov,  a  bone, 
and  areap,  fat.     A   tumor  composed   of  bony 
and  fatty  matter. 

Osteot''ouiy.  From  oareov,  a  bone,  and 
refiveiv,  to  cut.     The  cutting  of  bone. 

Osteozo'a.  The  pleural  of  osteozoon,  a 
vertebrated  animal.  A  term  applied  in  Zool- 
ogy, by  Blainville,  to  vertebrata,  animals  having 
a  vertebral  column. 

Ostliex'ia.  Oareov,  a  bone,  and  e^K;,  a 
habit.     Ossific  diathesis ;  ossification. 


Os-Tin^cse.     Orifice  of  the  womb. 
Osti^tis.    Ostalgitis ;  inflammation  of  bone. 
OS''tiuiii.     A  door,  foramen,  or  opening. 
Ostium   Abdomina^e.      The   orifice   of   the 
fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

Ostium  Uteri'num.  The  opening  of  the 
Fallopian  tube  into  the  uterus. 

Ostium  Ventric'uli  Arterio'sum.  The  open- 
ing at  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta. 

Ostoi'dea  Svibstantia.  Tooth-bone. 
A  name  given  by  Purkinje  and  Frankel  to 
cementum,  crusta  petrosa,  or  cortical  substance 
of  a  tooth. 

Ostoi^des.     Osseous;  bony. 
OstO''liia.     Osseous ;  exostosis. 
Os^tracite.     A  fossil  oyster  shell. 
Ostraco''sis.     The  desiccation  and  con- 
version  of    parts   of  bone,   especially   of  the 
cranium,  into  a  substance  like  oyster  shell. 
Ostrese  Tes'tse.     Oyster  shells. 
Os-Uteri.     Mouth  of  the  uterus. 
Otacous'tic.       Otacousticm;     from    ovg, 
wrof,  the  ear.     A  name  given  to  instruments 
which  improve  the  sense   of  hearing,  as  the 
different  kinds  of  ear-trumpets. 

Otal'g"ia.  From  ovg,  the  ear,  and  aXyoc^ 
pain.  Pain  in  the  ear.  Carious  teeth,  im- 
pacted teeth,  dying  pulps  of  teeth  have  oc- 
casioned this  aflfection  of  the  ear. 

Otal^gic.  A  term  applied  to  remedies  for 
diseases  of  the  ear. 

Oten'cliytes.  From  oi%,  the  ear,  ei', - 
into,  and  kvu,  to  pour.     An  ear  syringe. 

Otlia'ri.  Old  name  for  mercury  of  the 
philosophers. 

Otlielcc'sis.     Ulceration  of  the  ear. 
Otiat''rilS.     An  aurist. 
O^tic.      Oticus.     Pertaining  to  the  ear. 
Otic  Can^glion.      A   small   ganglion  of  the 
inferior   maxillary  nerve,  at  the  inner  margin 
of  the  foramen  ovale  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
Opticus.     Belonging  to  the  ear. 
Otirrlioe^a.     Otorrhos''a.     Discharge  from 
the  ear. 

Oti'tis.  From  ovg,  the  ear,  and  itis,  in- 
flammation.    Inflammation  of  the  ear. 

Otoblennorrlice'a.  Ovc,  ear,  and/3Aewa, 
mucus,  and  peu,  to  flow.  Mucous  discharge, 
from  the  ear. 

Otoc^onite.  A  calcareous  deposit  found 
in  the  sac  of  the  vestibule  of  the  ear. 

Ot''ocrane.     Otocra^nia.     Cavity  for  the 
reception  of  the  osseous  or  cartilaginous  cap- 
1  sule  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 
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Otodyn^ia.     Chronic  pain  ia  the  ear. 

Otog'ail^g'lioil»     The  auricular  ganglion. 

Otog'^emy.  The  history  and  develop- 
ment of  single  beings,  or  of  the  individual 
from  the  ovura  to  death. 

Otogly^pliujii.  Otogly^phis.  An  ear- 
pick. 

Otog:'rapliy.  Olograph^ ia ;  from  owf, 
the  ear,  and  ypa.4)Uj  to  describe.  A  description 
of  the  ear. 

O^tolites.  From  ovq,  the  ear,  and  "kidoi;, 
a  stone.  The  calcarerous  substances  found  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  ear  of  the  mammalia. 

Otol'og'y.  Otolog^ia  ;  from  ovq,  the  ear, 
and  "^oyoc^  a  discourse.  An  anatomical  treatise 
on  the  ear. 

Otophone.     Ear  trumpet. 

Otoplas'ty.  Oioplas^tice;  from  ovq^  the 
«ar,  and  TrAapow,  to  form.  An  operation  for 
the  restoration  of  a  lost  ear. 

Otopla'tos.  Otoplados.  An  ill-condi- 
tioned ulcer  behind  the  ear. 

Otopyo'sis.  Fi-omciif,  the  ear,  and  nvov^ 
pus.  A  discharge  of  purulent  matter  from  the 
ear. 

Otorrliag^ia.  From  ovf,  wrof,  the  ear, 
and  pi/yvvfj.1,  to  bui-st  out.  Hemorrhage  from 
the  ear. 

Otorrlioe'a.  From  ovc,  the  ear,  andpsw, 
to  flow.  A  discharge  of  serous  mucus  or  pur- 
ulent fluid  from  the  ear. 

Ovoscope.  Off,  ear,  and  cKonreu,  to  ex- 
amine. An  instrument  for  listening  to  the 
gound  of  air  as  it  passes  through  the  tympanic 
cavity,  in  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  ear. 

Otot'OlXiy.  Ototmn'ia;  from  ovf,  the  ear, 
and  TE/ivciv^  to  cut.     The  dissection  of  the  ear. 

Otto  of  Koses.  Attar  of  roses.  Oil  of 
roses. 

Ottolengui  Gold  Crown.  A  gold 
band  is  formed  around  the  tooth  of  the  length 
the  crown  is  to  be ;  a  piece  of  platinum  plate 
is  titled  into  the  other  open  end  and  gold  flowed 
over  the  top.  The  piece  is  then  tried  in  the 
mouth,  and  ground  to  occlusion  and  the  cusps 
modeled  or  carved  in  the  gold.  No  dies  are 
»ised. 

Oula.     The  gums. 

Oule.     Ov/aj.     A  cicatrix, 

Ou^loid.  From  ov'AoVj  a  scar,  and  eidog, 
resemblance.  Resembling  a  scar.  Also  a  scar 
of  syphilis,  lupus,  etc. 

Oulorrkag'ia.  From  ovlov,  the  gums, 
and  priyvvjii,  to  burst  forth.  Hemorrhage  from 
the  gums. 


Ounce.  Uncia.  Eight  drachms,  or  the 
sixteenth  part  of  a  pound  avoirdupois,  or  437.5 
grains.  A  twelfth  part  of  the  Troy  pound,  or 
480  grains. ' 

Ourar'i.     WcmrarL    See  Cttkare, 

Oii^ron.    Urine. 

OuronoFogy.  Ouronolog^ia  ;  iiomovpov^ 
urine,  and  ?.o)'Of,  a  discourse,  A  treatise  ois 
urine. 

Otis.     Ovc,    The  ear. 

Ous.  A  termiiaal  used  in  Chemistry,  and 
denoting  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  in  a 
compound  than  in  the  eoiTespc<ndiDg  one,  the 
name  of  which  ends  isi  ic,  as  Nitric,  Nitrous. 

Out 're.     Strange;   unusual. 

Oval.  OvaHis;  from  ovumf  an  egg.  Round 
and  oblong. 

O'varia,    Female  testei?.    Se-e  Ovaeium, 

Ovarial'^a.  Ovarium,  ovary,  aud  aXyoc,, 
pain.     Pain  in  the  ovary. 

Ova'rian.     Pertaining  to  the  o-varium. 

Ovarian  kr'tery.     The  spermatic  artery. 

Ovarian  Dropsy.  Encysted  tumora  in  the 
oyaria. 

Ovarian  Pregnancy.  See  Pbegnancy,  Ova- 

BIITM. 

Ovarists.  Those  who  believe  that  the 
phenomena  of  generation  in  the  human  spe- 
cies, as  well  as  all  animals,  result  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ova  or  ovula  in  the  female, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  mere  excitement  of 
the  male, — a  doctrine  almost  wholly  discarded 
by  physiologists  of  the  present  day. 

Ova'riuni.  From  ovum,  an  egg.  The 
ovary.  In  the  female  mammalia,  the  ovaria 
are  the  secretory  organs  of  the  embryo.  They 
are  two  oval  bodies,  situated,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  uterus,  behind  and  a  little  below  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  connected  with  tine  uterus 
by  the  broad  ligament. 

O'vary.     The  ovarium. 

O^vate.     Oval,  or  egg-shaped. 

Oven,  Enani'elling.  A  small  oven 
made  of  brick,  sometimes  used  in  enameling 
porcelain  teeth. 

O'viduct.  Oviduc^tm;  from  ovum,  an 
egg,  and  ductus,  a  canal.  The  duct  through 
which  the  ovum  or  egg  passes. 

Oviduc'tus  Mulie'bris.  The  Fal- 
lopian tube. 

O'viforni,  Of  the  shape  of  an  egg ;  egg- 
like. 

Ovig''eroilS.  From  ovum,,  an  egg,  and 
gero,  to  bear.  A  term  applied,  in  Zoologij,  to 
parts  eontaining  or  supporting  an  egg. 
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Ovsp^arous,  Ovipa^rus;  from  ovum^  an 
egg,  and  parere,  to  bring  forth.  Animals 
v/hich  produce  their  young  from  eggs,  outside 
of  the  body. 

Ovoitl.     Egg-shaped.     Applied  to  solids. 

Ovo-Vivip^arous.  From  ovum,  an  egg, 
mviis,  living,  and  parere,  to  bring  forth.  Ovip- 
arous animals,  in  which  the  process  of  incu- 
bation is  commenced  in  the  body  of  the  mother. 

O 'villa  Graafia''na.  The  Graafian 
vesicles ;  small  serous  vesicies  found  in  the 
structure  of  the  ovary  ;  the  ova  in  vt^hich  the 
future  embryo  is  developed. 

Ovu/a  Nabo'thi.  JSTaboth's  glands,  which  see. 

0''ville.  Ovulum.  'Diminutive  of  ovum, 
a  little  egg.  The  term  Ovule  is  also  applied 
to  the  unimpregnated  ovum. 

Ovu''luin.     A  small  egg. 

Ovum.  From  <Jov,  egg.  An  egg.  In 
Physiology,  the  capsule  inclosing  the  prolific 
germ  of  animals.  In  Pharmacy,  the  white  of 
the  fowl's  egg,  album  ovi,  is  used  for  clarifying 
syrups,  and  the  yolk,  vilellus  ovi,  for  suspending 
camphor  and  resins  in  emulsions.  The  shell, 
testa  nvi,  is  sometimes  used  when  calcined  as  an 
absorbent.  The  oil,  oleum  ovi,  is  emollient, 
and  used  as  an  application  to  bums. 

Ox-Acid.  Acids  that  contain  oxygen,  as 
distinguished  from  those  formed  from  chlorine? 
&e. 

Ox'^alate.  A  salt  resulting  from  the  eom- 
feination  of  oxalic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

OxaFicAcid.  Ac'idum  oxalVcum.  Acid 
of  sorrel.  An  acid  oocarring  in  the  form  of 
an  acid  oxalate  of  potash  in  certain  vegetable 
juices,  as  that  of  sorrel.  It  is  also  obtained  by 
ihe  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar  and  starch. 
Formula,  G^HjO^. 

Oxal'ic  Etker.  OxaUrAe  of  ethyle.  A  color- 
less, aromatic  li<|uid. 

Oxal'liie.  From  ofuf,  acid,  and  aAf,  salt. 
A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  salt. 

Oxalu^ria.  Urine  in  which  calcium  oxa- 
late is  formed- 

Oxalii^ric  Acid.  A  crystalline  white 
powder  formed  by  the  action  of  bases  on  para- 
banic  acid.     Formula,  QNjHjOj-f-HO. 

Ox''aniid.  Oxalamid.  A  white  crystal- 
line powder  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
in  solution  on  oxalic  ether,  or  on  oxalate  or 
oxide  of  ether.     Formula,  C202-(-NH2. 

Ox^atyl.  The  hypothetical  radical  of  ox- 
alic acid.     It  is  one  of  Lowig's  Carbyls,  Cj. 

Oxiclilo^rate.  Oxychloras.  A  combina- 
tion of  oxichloric  acid  with  a  base. 


Oxichlo^ride.  Phosgene  gas,  termed 
carbonic  oxichloride. 

Oxida''tion.  The  combining  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  oxygen  with  metals,  or  other  sub- 
stances ;  change  of  metals  into  oxides. 

Ox''ide.  Oxydum,  ozyd ;  from  ofuf,  acid, 
and  £c6oc,  form.  A  compound  of  oxygen  with 
an  element  or  other  body.  Any  binary  com- 
bination of  oxygen. 

Oxide,  Cystic.  Cystine.  A  verj'^  rare  species 
of  urinary  calculus,  consisting  of  yellowish, 
semi-transparent,  hard  crystals. 

Oxide  ef  Carbon,  Gaseous.     Carbonic  acid. 

Oxid^'llliim.  A  body  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree of  oxidation. 

Ox^'idum.    Oxide. 

Oxidum  Fer'eiNi^grum.    Black  oxide  of  iron. 

Oxidum  Fer'ri  Ru'brum.     Eed  oxide  of  iron. 

Oxidum  Stib^ii  Semivifreum.  Glass  of  an- 
timony. 

Oxidum  Stibii  Su/pf) uranium.  Crocus  of  anti- 
mony. 

Oxim'eter.     A  measure  of  oxygen. 

Oxi^odine.  Iodic  acid.  A  white,  trans- 
parent solid,  obtained  by  boiling  iodine  with 
nitric  acid. 

OxyaFcohol  Blow-Pipe.  See  Blow- 
Pipe,  De.  Elliot's  Compound  Self-acting. 

Oxyclllo^ric  Acid.     Perchloric  Acid. 

Oxy^cliloride  of  Zinc  Prepara- 
tion. A  semi-metallic  plastic  filling  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  such  as  protecting  sensitive 
dentine  and  exposed  pulps ;  it  consists  of  ox- 
ide of  zinc  and  chloride  of  zinc  in  combination^ 
Combined  with  borax,  this  preparation  is 
known  by  the  names  of  Os  artifciel,  osteo-den- 
tine,  osteo-plastic,  &c. 

Borax  aud  powdered  glass  or  silica  are 
sometimes  added  to  confer  greater  hardness 
when  the  plastic  mass  has  set.     See  Zinc  Oxy- 

CHLORIDE. 

Ox''y crate.  Oxyera^tum  ;  from  o^vi;,  acid, 
and  KpcM^  to  mix-  A  mixture  of  honey  and  di- 
luted vinegar. 

Oxycrc'ceum    Etnplas^trum.     An 

anodyne  plaster,  composed  of  saffron,  pitch, 
colophony,  yellow  wax,  turpentine,  gum  am- 
moniac, myrrh,  galbanum,  mastic  and  oliba- 
num. 

Oxyder'cia.  From  o^vc,  acid,  sharp, 
and  SepKu,  to  see.     Acuteness  of  vision. 

Oxyecoi'a.  From  oi'vc,  acid,  and  aKo?j, 
sense  of  hearing.  Pretematin-al  acuteness  of 
the  sense  of  hearing,  as  sometimes  manifested 
in  cerebral  irritation. 
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Oxyg"'ala.  From  o^vc,  sour,  and  ja^.a, 
milk.     Sour  milk. 

Ox.vg"'arum.  A  composition  of  garum 
and  vinegar. 

Ox'yg'en.  Oxygenivm;  from  o^vc,  acid, 
and  yevvau^  to  generate.  One  of  the  elements. 
A  tasteless,  inodorous,  colorless  element,  always 
existing  in  a  gaseous  state  when  not  combined 
with  other  ponderable  matter ;  a  supporter  of 
combustion,  combining  with  every  combus- 
tible body,  with  all  the  metals,  and  most 
vegetable  and  animal  substances ;  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  respiration,  and  is  a  component 
part  of  the  air  and  water.  It  is  inhaled  as 
a  therapeutic  remedy  in  diseases  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs  and  blood,  acting  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  tonic  to  the  respiration  and  circula- 
tion. 

Oxyg-ena^ted  Muriat^ic  Ac^icl.  Chlo- 
rine. 

Oxyg-eaa^'tion.  Oxidation.  The  satur- 
ation of  a  substance  with  oxygen,  either  by 
chemical  combination  or  by  mixture. 

Oxyg"'licus.     An  oxymel. 

Oxyliy^clrogen  Blow-Pipe.  An  in- 
strument for  burning  one  volume  of  oxygen 
and  one  of  hydrogen,  which  issues  from  a 
small  tube  or  aperture.  It  produces  a  most  in- 
tense heat. 

Ox-'yniel.  From  o^vc,  acid,  and  /js^i, 
honey.  A  syrup  composed  of  honey  and  vine- 
gar. 

Oxymel  CcFchici.  Oxymel  of  colchicum.  It 
is  expectorant  and  diuretic.  Dose,  fgj,  in 
gruel. 

Oxymel  Cu'pri  Suhaceta'tis.  Oxymel  of  sub- 
acetate  of  copper. 

Oxymel  Scil'lcs.  Oxymel  of  squill.  Expec- 
torant and  diuretic.     Dose,  f  3J  to  ij. 

Ox^yiimrias Hj drar^gyii.  Corrosive 
chloride  of  mercury.  Bichloride  of  mercury ; 
corrosive  sublimate. 

Oxymurias  Potass'ce.  Chlorate  of  pot- 
ash. 

OxymuMate  of  Liime.  Chlorinated 
lime. 

Oxymur/'ate  of  Mercury.  See  Corrosiye 
Sublimate. 

Oxymuriatic  Acid.    Chlorine. 

Oxymyi-'rhine.     See    Myrtus    Com- 

MXTNIS. 

Oxynos^'eina.     Acute  disease. 
Oxyod''ic.     Iodic. 

Oxyo^pia.  Pi-etematural  acuteness  of 
vision. 


Oxyostlire^sia.  Acuteness  of  the  sense 
of  smell. 

Oxyphlegnia^sia.  Violent  inflamma- 
tion. 

Oxyplio^'nia.     Shrillness  of  voice. 

Oxyphospliate  of  Zinc.  Also  a  semi- 
metallic  plastic  filling  material,  which  is  a 
basic  compound  of  calcined  oxide  of  zinc  with 
glacial  phosphoric  acid.     See  Zinc,  Oxyphos-. 

PHATE. 

Oxypro^'tein.  The  substance  which 
forms  the  huffy  coat  of  inflamed  blood. 

Oxyreg^'lllia.     Acid  eructations. 

Oxyr^ia.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Polygonacece. 

Oxyr/'a  Reniform'is.  Mountain  sorrel,  a 
plant  possessing  refrigerant,  anti-scorbutic,  and 
diuretic  properties. 

Oxyrrhod^inon.  A  composition  of  vin- 
egar and  oil  of  roses. 

Oxys.     Ofvf.    Acid ;  sharp  ;   acute. 

Oxysac'cliarimi.     Sugar  and  vinegar. 

Ox^'ysalts.  Combinations  in  which  oxy- 
gen is  found,  both  in  the  acid  and  base. 

Oxysul''pliuret.  The  sulphuret  of  a 
metallic  oxide. 

Oxytar^taril.s.     Acetate  of  potash. 

OxytOC'ia.  From  o^vg,  quick,  and  ttiktm^ 
to  bring  forth.     Quickness  of  birth. 

Oxytoc^ic.  Oxytocus.  That  which  expe- 
dites delivery. 

Oxyu^ris.  ■  Oxyurus.  The  ascaris  or  thread 
worm. 

Oys-'ter.  A  bivalve,  testaceous  animal, 
the  Ostrect  edulis. 

Oyster  Shells.     The  shell  of  the  Ostrea. 

Ozie^na.  From  f)C'7,  a  stench.  Ulceration 
of  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  dis- 
charge of  purulent  and  exceedingly  fetid  mat- 
ter. It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  caries  of 
the  bones.  It  is  usually  dependent  on  a  syph- 
ilitic or  scrofulous  disease.  The  author  once 
met  with  a  case  which  had  resulted  from  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
maxillary  sinus. 

O^'ze.     A  bad  smell  from  the  mouth. 

Ozene.    See  Oz^na. 

Ozocerite.  Ozokent.  Vegetable  Wax. 
Fossil  Wax.  A  hydrocarbon  found  in  a  layer 
of  bituminous  slate,  and  which  when  refined 
acts  like  tar ;  mixed  with  linseed  oil  it  is  used 
in  skin  diseases. 

Ozone.  O3 .  A  gas  of  a  pungent  odor  dis- 
covered by  Schonbein.  It  is  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  phosphorus  upon  moist  air  by  the  elec- 
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trie  fluid  passing  through  damp  oxygen.  It 
was  thought  at  one  time  to  be  a  modification 
of  oxygen,  but  it  is  now  generally  believed 
to  be  a  teroxide  of  hjdixjgen.     It  is  an  active 


oxidizing  agent,  possessing  antiseptic  proper- 
ties. 

OzOSto'niia.     0C%  a  stench,  and  oro/ia, 
mouth.     Same  as  Oze. 


P. 


P.  Symbol  of  phosphorus.  Also,  an  ab- 
breviation of  pugillus,  a  handful ;  and  of  pars, 
or  partes,  a  part  or  parts  ;  also,  for  pulvis,  pow- 
der ;   pondere,  by  weight ;  pilula,  pill. 

Pato^ulum.  Food;  aliment,  anything 
nutritive. 

Pabulum  VFtce.  Literally,  the  food  of  life. 
Aliments.  The  animal  heat  was  formerly  so 
called. 

Paccliio^iii,  Olands  of.  Minute  whit- 
ish or  yellowish  bodies,  isolated  or  disposed  in 
clusters  on  several  points  of  the  dura  and  pia 
mater,  and  particularly  in  the  longitudinal 
sinus.     Their  use  is  not  knpwn. 

Pacliulo'sis.    See  Pachylosis. 

Pacliy8e''ima,  Pacfm^mia  ;  from  Tra^t^c, 
thick,  and  aina,  blood.     Thickness  of  the  blood. 

Pachyblepliaro^sis.  Fojdmibhpharo' - 
sis  ;  from  7ra;(;tr,  thick,  and  BAf 0apov,  the  eye- 
lid.    A  morbid  thickening  of  the  eyelid. 

Pacliyceph^alic.  From  ^axvc,  thick, 
and  Keipa7vri,  head;  unusual  thickness  of  the 
skull. 

Pacliy<ler''nia.  An  order  of  raammi- 
fers  with  thick  skins ;  as  the  elephant,  &c. 

Pachylo'siS-  From  •n-axv^,  thick.  Pre- 
teni9.tural  thickness  of  the  epidermis,  occa- 
sioned by  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  of  the 
skin. 

Pacliyine''nia.  llaxvQ,  thick,  and  vfiTjv, 
a  membrane.     A  thickening  of  the  skin. 

Pacliyn''tica.  Medicines  formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  the  property  of  thickening  the 
humoi's. 

Pa«ia^iaii  Corpus^cles.  Pacinian 
bodies.  The  small  tubercles  found  on  the 
peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves. 

Pad.  A  small  cushion  used  to  compress 
certain  parts,  and  sometimes  placed  on  splints, 
or  between  them  and  the  fractured  limb. 

Psedaii'clione.  From  •kulq,  a  child,  and 
aj'2'w,  to  strangle.  A  fatal  angina  peculiar  to 
children,  described  by  some  old  writers. 

PaedartlU'OC^ace.  Pedarthroc^ace;  from 
TvaiQ,  a  child,  ap-irpov,  a  joint,  and  KaKij,  bad, 
evil.  A  necrotic  ulceration  or  caries  of  the 
joints  of  children. 


Psedatropll'ia.  From  Jra/f,  a  child,  a, 
priv.,  and  Tpo(j>u,  to  nourish.  Emaciation  of 
children ;  tabes  mesenterica. 

P8ederaS''ty.  Sodomy.  An  unnatural 
passion  for  boys. 

Psediatri 'a.  PrndiaVrics.  The  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  children. 

PaedonosoFogy.  Pccdonosolog^ia ;  from 
naig,  a  child,  vnan^,  a  disease,  and  "^oyor,  a  dis- 
course.    A  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  children. 

P8edotroplli''a.  From  ncuc,  a  child,  and 
Tpo(pG>,  to  nourish.  The  nourishment  of  chil- 
dren in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  hygiene. 

Pai''dicus.  Umg,  child.  Pertaining  to 
children. 

Pain.  Dolor.  Suffering  of  different  de- 
grees of  intensity. 

Pain  Obtun^ders.  Preparations  capable  of 
producing  local  anaesthesia.  One  for  dental 
use  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  Von  Bonhorst, 
which  is  applied  to  the  gums  by  means  of  an 
"  applicator,"  which  consists  of  two  small  me- 
tallic cups  attached  to  an  elliptical  handle 
seven  inches  long.  Sponges  in  sections  of 
rubber  tubing  are  placed  in  the  cups,  and, 
when  saturated  with  the  anaesthetic  fluid,  are 
pressed  against  the  gum  on  each  side  of  the 
tooth  to  be  extracted,  and  retained  from  one  to 
two  minutes.  The  agents  commonly  employed 
to  obtund  the  sensibility  of  the  dental  pulp  are 
creasote,  carbolic  acid,  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  caj- 
eput,  cocaine  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  such  narcotics  as  morphine.  An  effective 
remedy  for  the  pain  of  pulpitis  is  acetate  of 
morphine  combined  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  oil  of  cloves  to  form  a  thin  paste.  Other 
obtunding  agents  and  mixtures  are  oil  of  eu-  , 
calyptus,  camphor  combined  with  ether  or 
chloroform,  aconite  either  alone  or  combined 
with  iodine  or  chloroform,  iodoform,  iodolj 
iodoform  and  carbolic  acid,  menthol  alone, 
or  combined  with  oil  of  cloves,  or  oil  of  caje- 
put,  pyrethura,  etc.  See  Anesthetics,  Local. 
Pains,  After.  The  pains  experienced 
after  parturition  by  lying-in  women. 

Pains,  Labor.  The  pains  that  accompany 
parturition. 
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Paint,  Indian.    Blood-root,  the  common 

name  of  Sanguinaria  Canadensis. 

Paint'' er-'s  Colic.  Colka  pictonum.  A 
species  of  colic  peculiar  to  painters  and  others 
exposed  to  lead  poisons. 

Palaeontol'Ogy.  PaJ.CEontohg^ia ;  from 
iraTiaiog,  ancient,  and  ontology,  the  science  of 
being.  The  science  of  ancient  beings  or  crea- 
tures ;  applied  to  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct 
animals  and  plants. 

Palseozo^'ic.  Pertaining  to  the  age  in 
which  the  first  life-forms  appeared. 

Pal^atal.     Palatine. 

Palatal  Glands.    See  Palatine  Glands. 

Palmate.  Palatum.  Tlie  roof  of  the  mouth. 
(See  Palate,  Hard.) 

Palate,  Arches  of.  The  anterior  arch  arises 
from  the  middle  of  the  velum  palati,  at  the 
side  of  the  uvula,  and  is  attached  to  the  edge 
of  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

The  posterior  arch  also  arises  from  the  side 
of  the  uvula,  and  passes  downwards  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  side  of  the  pharynx. 

Pal'ate,  Artificial.  See  Obturatoes  and 
Artificial  Palates  ;  also,  see  Velum,  Ar- 
tificial. 

Palate  Bones.  Two  bones  situated  at  the 
back  part  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  be- 
tween  its  tuberosities  and  the  pterygoid  pro' 
cesses  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  They  are  shaped 
precisely  alike. 

The  palate  bone  is  divided  into  three  plates 
— ^the  horizontal  or  palate,  the  vertical  or 
nasal,  and  the  orbital. 

The  palate  plate  is  broad,  and  on  the  same 
line  with  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone ;  its  upper  surface  is  smooth, 
and  forms  the  posterior  floor  of  the  nostrils  . 
the  lower  surface  is  rough,  and  forms  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  its  an- 
terior edge  is  connected  to  the  palate  process 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  its  posterior  is  thin  and 
crescentic,  to  which  is  attached  the  velum  pen- 
dulum palati  or  soft  palate ;  at  the  posterior 
point  of  the  suture,  uniting  the  two  palate 
bones,  there  projects  backward  a  process  called 
the  'posterior  nasal  spine,  which  gives  origin  to 
the  azygos  uvula;  muscle.  The  vertical  plate 
ascends,  helps  to  form  the  nose,  diminishes  the 
opening  into  the  antrum  by  projecting  forward, 
and  by  its  external  posterior  part,  in  conjunction 
with  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  forms  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  the 
lower  orifice  of  which  is  seen  on  the  margin  of 
the  palate  plate,  called  the  posterior  palatine 


foramen,  which  transmits  the  palatine  nerve . 
and  artery  to  the  soft  palate ;  behind  this  fora- 
men is  often  seen  a  smaller  one,  passing  through 
the  base  of  the  pterj'goid  process  of  this  bone, 
and  sending  a  filament  of  the  same  nerve  to 
the  palate. 

The  upper  end  of  the  vertical  or  nasal  plate 
has  two  processes ;  the  one  is  seen  at  the  back 
of  the  orbit  and  is  called  the  orbital  process, 
the  other  is  posterior  and  fits  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Be- 
tween these  two  processes  there  is  a  foramen, 
the  spheno-palatine,  which  transmits  to  the  nose 
a  nerve  and  artery  of  the  same  name. 

The  palate  bone  articulates  with  six  others, 
namely,  the  superior  maxillaiy,  inferior  tur- 
binated, vomer,  sphenoid,  and  ethmoid. 

The  structure  of  this  bone  is  very  thin,  and 
consists  almost  entirely  of  compact  tissue.  Its 
development,  it  is  said,  takes  places  by  a  single 
point  of  ossification  at  the  place  of  the  uuion 
of  the  vertical,  horizontal,  and  pyramidal  por- 
tions. 

These  bones  are  all  more  or  less  related  with 
the  bones  of  the  head,  of  which  eight  compose 
the  cranium  and  fourteen  the  face.  Those  of 
the  cranium  are  one  frontal,  two  parietal,  two 
temporal,  one  occipital,  one  sphenoid,  and  one 
ethmoid.  Those  of  the  face  are  six  pairs  and 
two  single  bones ;  the  pairs  are,  to  wit ;  the 
two  malar,  two  superior  maxillary,  two  lach- 
rymal, two  nasal,  two  palatine,  and  two  in- 
ferior spongy.  The  vomar  and  inferior  max- 
illary are  the  two  single  bones. 

Palate,  Hard.  A  bony  plate,  covered  by 
mucous  membrane,  forming  the  floor  of  the 
nose  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  palatal 
processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones  form 
the  anterior  three-fourths  of  the  hard  palate, 
the  remaining  fourth  being  composed  of  the 
horizontal  plates  of  the  palate  bones. 

Palate,  Soft.  The  velum  pendulum  palati. 
The  soft  palate  is  a  movable  curtain  or  septum 
which  is  attached  to  the  posterior  border  of 
the  palatine  arch,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
hard  palate.  It  is  membranous  and  is  con- 
trolled by  five  pairs  of  muscles  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  muscles  of  the  tongue, 
pharynx  and  hyoid  bone,  assist  in  degluti- 
tion. 

Pal''atine.  PalatVnus  ;  from  palatum,  the 
palate.     Belonging  or  relating  to  the  palate. 

Palatine  Arteries.  These  are  two,  the 
superior  palatine  and  the  spheno-palatine.  The 
superior  descends  from  behind  the   superior 
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maxillary  bone,  passes  through  the  posterior 
palatine  canal  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
supplies  the  palate,  gums,  and  velum  pendu- 
lum palati.  It  also  sends  off  a  small  brauch 
through  the  foramen  incisivum  to  the  nose. 
The  spheno-palatine  enters  the  back  part  of  the 
nose  through  the  spheuo-palatine  foramen,  and 
is  distributed  upon  the  pituitary  membraue. 

Palatine  Foram'ina.  Two  foramina,  anter- 
ior and  posterior.    See  Pai^ate  Bones. 

Palatine  Glands.  These  glands  are  located 
in  the  deep  portion  of  the  muco-periosteum  of 
the  hard  palate,  and  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  oral  and  nasal  surfaces  of  the  soft 
palate  and  uvula.  They  are  small,  round,  or 
compound  tubular  glands,  and  form  a  contin- 
uous layer  upon  each  side  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  but  are  wanting  in  the  median  line. 

Palatine  Nerves.  Three  nerves,  the  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior.  The  anterior  descends 
through  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  passes 
forward  through  the  hard  palate,  to  which  it 
is  distributed,  communicating  with  the  naso- 
palatine ganglion  and  its  branches.  It  also 
sends  off  several  branches  to  the  antrum  and 
spongy  bone.  The  middle  palatine  nerve,  de- 
scending through  the  same  canal  as  the  pos- 
terior, supplies  the  soft  palate,  uvula,  and  ton- 
sils. The  posterior  emerges  from  an  opening 
behind  the  posterior  palatine  foramen,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  gums, 
and  tonsils. 

Palatine  Origans.  The  organs  which  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate. 

Palatine  Organs,  Defects  of.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  defects  of  the  palatine  organs 
are  exceedingly  various.  They  sometimes  con- 
sist of  a  simple  perforation  of  the  vault  of  the 
palate,  either  in  the  centre  or  on  one  side  of 
the  median  line  ;  at  other  times  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance extends  to  the  entire  vault  and  velum- 
Nor  is  the  loss  of  structure  always  confined  to 
these  parts ;  it  sometimes  extends  to  an  anterior 
part  of  the  alveolar  border  and  upper  lip,  con- 
stituting what  is  termed  hare-lip. 

The  defects  of  the  palatine  organs  may  be 
divided  into  accidental  and  congenital.  The 
first  are  caused  by  a  pathological  change  of 
structure.  The  second  are  the  result  of  mal- 
formation or  imperfect  development  of  the 
parts.  But,  from  whatever  cause  they  may 
be  produced,  their  effects  upon  the  voice, 
speech,  mastication  and  deglutition  are  the 
same.  These  functions  are  all  impaired  in 
proportion  to  their  nature  and  extent.    When 


they  extend  so  far  as  to  cause  a  complete 
division  of  the  hard  and  soft  structures,  dis- 
tinct utterance  is  wholly  destroyed,  and  the 
acts  of  mastication  and  deglutition  are  greatly 
impaired,  and  always  performed  with  diffi- 
culty. 

When  the  loss  of  substance  is  the  result  of 
disease,  and  extends  so  far  as  to  establish  a 
communication  between  the  mouth  and  nasal 
fossae,  the  defect  can  seldom  be  remedied  in 
any  other  way  than  by  means  of  an  artificial 
obturator;  and  even  when  it  is  congenital, 
though  the  aid  of  surgery  may  very  frequently 
be  successfully  invoked,  the  resources  of  art 
will  often  be  required.  When  the  defect  is 
confined  to  the  vault  of  the  palate,  and  con- 
sists of  an  opening  between  the  mouth  and 
nasal  cavities,  these  resources  may  always  be 
successfully  applied,  and  even  when  the  loss 
of  substance  extends  to  the  soft  palate  and 
anterior  part- of  the  alveolar  ridge,  a  mechan- 
ical appliance  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
restore,  in  a  great  degree,  the  functions  de- 
pendent upon  the  presence  and  integrity  of 
the  natural  parts. 

Accidental  Dejects. — Lesions  of  the  palate 
not  congenital  may  be  caused  either  by  acci- 
dent or  disease,  and  are  known  as  accidental 
cleft  palate.  They  may  be  remedied  by  more 
simple  appliances  than  are  cases  of  congenital 
cleft  palate.  Accidental  lesions  of  the  pala- 
tine organs  are  divided  by  M.  Delabarre  into 
three  species.  The  first  consists  in  perfora- 
tions of  the  vault  of  the  palate ;  the  second,  in 
perforations  of  the  velum ;  and  the  third,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  vault  of  the  pal- 
ate, or  of  a  great  portion  of  it.  To  this  last 
might  also  be  added  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  or  a  large  portion  of  the  velum,  as  well 
as  of  the  vomer,  part  of  the  alveolar  border, 
and  turbinated  bones. 

Congenital  Defects. — Congenital  cleft  palate 
is  caused  by  a  want  of  development  of  the 
maxillary  bones,  such  as  hereditary  disease, 
malformation  during  embryonal  life,  impaired 
trophic  nerve  supply  resulting  from  a  want  of 
nourishment  of  the  maxillary  and  palate 
bones.  It  was  formerly  treated  by  staphylor- 
aphy  alone ;  now  artificial  palates  and  obtu- 
rators answer  better  purposes.  Congenital 
defects  of  the  palate  occupy  the  median  line 
or  palatine  raphe,  and  consist  in  a  division  of 
the  osseous  and  soft  textures,  of  greater  or  less 
extent.  This  division  is  sometimes  confined 
to  the  vault  of  the  palate ;  at  other  times  the 
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velum,  anterior  part  of  the  alveolar  arch,  and 
upper  lip  are  implicated.  It  forms  a  commu- 
nication with  both  nostrils,  and  when  the 
malformation  extends  to  the  alveolar  border 
and  upper  lip,  which  is  divided  vertically  in 
one,  and  sometimes  in  two  places,  it  gives  to 
the  mouth  a  most  disagreeable  aspect.  But 
hare-lip  is  sometimes  met  with  when  there  is 
no  imperfection  of  the  osseous  structures,  and 
imperfections  are  often  met  with  here  when 
the  lip  is  perfect.  In  some  cases  the  cleft  or 
fissure  is  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
wide  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  pal- 
ate and  velum,  extending  through  the  whole 
of  that  portion  of  the  alveolar  border  which 
should  be  occupied  by  the  four  incisors ;  at 
other  times  the  alveolar  arch  is  divided  in 
two  places,  leaving  a  portion  between  the  lat- 
eral and  central  incisors,  or  one  lateral  and 
one  central,  which,  projecting  more  or  less, 
very  greatly  increases  the  deformity.  Although 
a  double  hare-lip,  with  two  divisions  of  the 
alveolar  border,  is  seldom  met  with  without 
some  defect  of  the  palatine  organs,  cases  do 
occasionally  occur. 

Congenital  defects  of  the  palate  are  some- 
times accompanied  by  more  or  less  deformity  of 
the  sides  of  the  alveolar  arch  and  of  the  teeth. 
Sometimes  the  sides  of  the  alveolar  ridge  are 
forced  too  far  apart,  and  at  other  times  they 
are  too  near  to  each  other,  while  the  teeth 
are  too  large  or  too  small,  with  imperfectly 
developed  roots,  and  generally  of  a  soft  text- 
ure. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  defects  of  the  palate 
arising  from  malformation  are  as  diversified 
as  defects  produced  by  disease. 

Functional  Disturbances  resulting  from  Defects 
of  the  Palatine  Organs. — The  principal  effects 
resulting  from  the  absence  of  a  portion  of  the 
palatine  organs  are  impairment  of  the  func- 
tions of  mastication,  deglutition  and  speech. 
Distinct  utterance  is  sometimes  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  it,  and  mastication  and  deglutition 
are  often  so  much  embarrassed  as  to  be  per- 
formed only  with  difficulty.  These  effects  are 
always  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  sep- 
aration or  deficiency  of  the  parts.     See  Sta- 

PHYLOREAPHY  ;  STAPHYLOPLASTY  ;  OBTURA- 
TOR, Palatine;  Artificial  Palate  and 
Obturator,  and  Palate  Plates. 

Palatine  Organs,  Diseases  of.  In  common 
with  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  palate  some- 
times becomes  the  seat  of  various  morbid  phe- 
nomena; but  the  occurrence  of  disease  here 


is  generally  the  result  of  constitutional  causes, 
such  as  certain  depraved  habits  of  the  body. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  induced  by 
secondary  syphilis  than  any  other  cause,  and 
when  it  is,  its  ravages  are  often  very  deplora- 
ble. It  may,  however,  result  from,  the  im- 
moderate and  protracted  use  of  mercurial 
medicine,  or  a  scorbutic,  cancerous,  scrofulous 
or  rickety  diathesis  of  the  general  system. 
Among  the  diseases  liable  to  attack  the  palate 
are  tumors,  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  bones, 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in- 
flammation, elongation  and  ulceration  of  the 
uvula. 

Tumors  of  the  Palate. — Morbid  growths  oi 
the  palate  are  analogous  to  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  mouth.  A  description  of  their 
various  peculiarities,  therefore,  is  not  deemed 
necessary.  See  Jaws,  Morbid  Growths  op. 
But  with  regard  to  the  causes  which  are  con- 
cerned in  their  production,  there  exists  some 
diversity  of  opinion.  They  are  supposed  by 
some  to  be  dependent  upon  a  peculiar  specific 
constitutional  vice,  as  venereal,  scorbutic,  can- 
cerous, scrofulous,  &c.,  while  other's  think 
they  may  occur  in  individuals  in  whom  no 
such  habit  or  vice  exists.  Local  irritation, 
no  doubt,  is  the  immediate  or  exciting  cause 
of  the  various  morbid  productions  of  the  pal- 
ate ;  but  this,  unless  favored  by  some  specific 
or  peculiar  constitutional  tendency  or  cachec- 
tic habit  of  the  body,  would  not  be  likely  to 
give  rise  to  them.  Thus,  while  the  former 
would  seem  to  be  the  exciting  cause,  the  char- 
acter assumed  by  the  disease  is  evidently  de- 
termined by  the  latter. 

Although  tumors  of  the  palate  may  some- 
times disappear  spontaneously  on  the  removal 
of  the  exciting  cause,  the  proper  curative  in- 
dication consists  in  their  entire  extirpation. 
When  they  are  attached  by  a  small  base,  this 
may  be  easily  effected  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
properly  curved  at  their  points,  or  by  means 
of  a  ligature.  But  when  they  are  attached  by 
a  broad  base,  a  curved  bistoury  is  the  most 
convenient  instrument  that  can  be  employed, 
and  sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  have 
two, — a  right  and  a  left,  or  one  for  each 
side. 

In  the  removal  of  tumors  from  the  palate, 
as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  the  body,  no  por- 
tion should  be  left ;  as,  in  this  event,  a  repro- 
duction of  the  disease  would  be  likely  to  occur, 
and  more  especially  if  it  be  of  a  malignant 
character.    The  operation  should  be  performed, 
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too,  before  the  tumor  has  acquired  great  size, 
or  implicated  in  the  diseased  action  the  neigh- 
boring structures. 

Both  before  and  after  the  operation,  such 
general  or  constitutional  treatment  as  may  be 
indicated  by  the  habit  of  body  or  vice  under 
which  the  patient  may  be  laboring,  should  be 
adopted.  If  of  a  scorbutic  or  scrofulous  habit, 
or  affected  with  a  syphilitic  disease,  suitable 
remedies  should  be  prescribed,  and,  when  prac- 
ticable, such  local  irritants  as  may  have  acted 
as  an  exciting  cause  should  be  removed. 

Canes  and  Necrosis  of  the  Bones  of  the  Palate, 
and  Ulceration  of  the  Mucous  Membrane. — ^The 
bones  of  the  palate  sometimes  become  the  seat 
of  caries  and  necrosis,  causing  ulceration  of 
the  subjacent  soft  parts,  and  the  destruction  of 
a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  structures 
which  separate  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and 
nose.  Although  these  effects  are  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  than  tumors,  they  are  less 
dangerous  in  their  consequences.  Commenc- 
ing with  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 
periosteal  tissues,  caries  and  necrosis  of  the 
bones,  accompanied  by  ulceration  of  the  sub- 
jacent mucous  membrane,  soon  supervenes, 
and,  ultimately,  exfoliation  takes  place  when 
an  opening  of  greater  or  less  size,  between  the 
buccal  and  nasal  cavities,  is  established. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  fetid 
sanies  is  continually  discharged,  from  one  or 
more  fistulous  openings,  into  the  mouth  and 
sometimes  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  rendering 
the  condition  of  the  unhappy  sufferer  exceed- 
ingly loathsome  and  distressing.  The  progress 
of  the  disease  is  often  slow,  continuing,  not  un- 
frequently,  for  weeks,  months,  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  years,  destroying  all  the  pleasures 
of  life,  and  rendering  existence  itself  a  burden. 

But  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
often  occurs  while  the  superjacent  bones  are 
in  a  healthy  condition,  caused  by  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  velum  and  uvula.  But 
from  whatever  cause  the  ulceration  may  be 
produced,  it  may  ultimately  give  rise  to  caries 
and  necrosis  of  the  bones.  It  is,  however, 
more  frequently  an  effect  than  a  cause  of  caries 
of  the  osseous  structures  of  these  parts. 

In  the  treatment  of  caries  of  the  bones  of  the 
palate,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  if  the  pa- 
tient be  laboring  under  any  constitutional  vices 
which  may  have  contributed  to  the  disease, 
and  the  local  irritants  concerned  in  giving  rise 
to  it.  If  the  inflammation  from  which  it  i-e- 
sulted  was  caused  by  mechanical  irritation,  the 


irritants  should  at  once  be  removed.  If  de- 
cayed, dead,  or  loose  teeth  be  suspected  as 
having  had  any  agency  in  its  production,  they 
should  be  immediately  extracted ;  but  so  long 
as  any  portions  of  decayed  or  necrosed  bone 
remain,  it  is  needless  to  say  the  ulcerations  or 
fistulous  openings  in  the  soft  parts  cannot  be 
healed.  The  dead  bone,  as  soon  as  it  has  be- 
come sufficiently  exfoliated,  should  be  detached 
and  removed,  but  in  doing  this  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  increase  the  size  of  the  external 
opening.  During  the  process  of  exfoliation, 
the  affected  parts  should  be  syringed  with 
diluted  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash,  and  the  mouth 
frequently  gargled  with  astringent  and  deter- 
gent lotions,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
odor  of  the  offensive  matter  which  is  continu- 
ally discharging. 

Suitable  constitutional  remedies  should,  at 
the  same  time,  be  prescribed.  As  in  the  case 
of  tumors,  if  the  patient  be  laboring  under  a 
scorbutic,  scrofulous,  or  venereal  diathesis  of 
the  general  system,  the  constitutional  indica- 
tions should  be  properly  fulfilled.  But  before 
instituting  any  general  treatment  the  physician 
should  be  well  assured  that  his  diagnosis  is 
correct.  A  venereal  vice  is  sometimes  sus- 
pected when  none  exists. 

Inflammation  and  Ulceration  of  the  Velum  and 
Uvula. — The  velum  palati  and  uvula  sometimes 
become  the  seat  of  inflammation,  accompanied 
by  pain,  increased  redness,  difficult  deglutition 
and  articulation  of  speech.  Most  frequently  it 
terminates  in  resolution,  but  sometimes  in 
ulceration,  and  at  other  times  in  gangrene. 
Where  resolution  is  the  termination,  it  gradu- 
ally subsides,  after  having  continued  for  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time.  When  by 
ulceration,  one  or  more  white  or  ash-coloredi 
spots  appear  upon  the  velum  and  uvula,  after 
it  has  continued  for  a  certain  period;  and 
when  by  gangrene,  the  part,  after  having  as- 
sumed a  dark  purple  or  almost  black  color, 
sloughs  off.  The  last  termination,  fortunately, 
rarely  happens. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  the 
uvula  sometimes  becomes  tumefied  and  elon- 
gated ;  at  other  times  it  becomes  elongated 
when  there  is  no  apparent  tumefaction.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  is  vulgarly  termed  "  a  falling  of 
the  palate."  Most  frequently,  when  it  is  elon- 
gated, its  thickness  is  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased. There  is  then  an  increase  of  redness, 
but  when  there  is  elongation,  without  an  in- 
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crease  of  size,  resulting  simply  from  relaxation 
of  the  part,  its  color,  instead  of  being  height- 
ened, is  often  diminished,  presenting  a  whitish 
or  semi-transparent  appearance.  This  descrip- 
tion of  elongation  is  termed  serous  tumefaction 
of  the  uvula.  It  is  seldom  accompanied  by 
pain.  When  the  uvula  becomes  so  much  elon- 
gated as  to  rest  upon  the  tongue,  it  causes  irri- 
tation, difficult  deglutition,  oftentimes  a  sense 
of  suffocation,  the  frequent  expulsion  of  mucus 
from  the  throat,  and  sometimes  a  disagreeable 
cough. 

Ulcers  of  various  kinds  sometimes  attack 
these  parts,  though  they  are  less  subject  to 
them  than  are  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  the 
fauces  or  tonsils.  Sometimes  the  ulcers  are 
of  a  simple  nature,  at  other  times  they  are 
aphthous,  scrofulous,  scorbutic,  venereal,  or 
cancerous,  according  to  the  specific  poison  or 
diathesis  which  has  given  rise  to  them.  When 
the  ulcer  is  not  dependent  upon  constitutional 
causes,  it  is  termed  a  simple  ulcer,  and  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  granulating  sore  which  se- 
cretes healthy  purulent  matter. 

Aphthous  ulcers  at  first  appear  in  the  form 
of  whitish  or  transparent  vesicles,  which  break, 
and  are  ultimately  transformed  into  ulcers, 
either  surrounded"  by  a  slightly  elevated  edge 
of  a  reddish  color,  or  spread  and  unite  with 
each  other.  The  former  are  termed  discrete, 
and  the  latter  confluent  aphthae.  But  ulcers  of 
this  kind  generally  appear  in  other  parts  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces  before  they  attack  the 
velum  and  uvula  of  the  palate. 

The  velum  and  uvula  are,  perhaps,  more 
subject  to  venereal  than  to  any  other  kind  of 
ulcers.  The  characteristics  of  these  are.  some- 
times, very  similar  to  ulcers  which  result  from 
some  other  specific  constitutional  vice,  and 
their  character  can  only  be  positively  deter- 
mined by  ascertaining  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  case.  They  are 
usually  preceded  by  ulceration  of  the  throat, 
dull  heavy  pain,  especially  at  night,  increased 
redness  of  the  parts,  swelling  of  the  uvula,  and 
difficult  deglutition.  They  generally  have  a 
whitish,  dirty  gray,  or  ash-colored  appearance, 
with  slightly  elevated  and  irregular  margins, 
and  secrete  thin,  ichorous  matter,  having  a 
very  fetid  odor.  The  surrounding  parts  are 
preternaturally  red,  and  sometimes  present  an 
almost  purple  appearance.  At  other  times  the 
ulcers  appear  in  the  form  of  aphthous  specks, 
followed  by  sloughing  of  the  surrounding  parts. 
Sometimes  the  ulcers  attack  the  posterior  side 


of  the  velum  and  uvula  first,  where  they  com- 
mit extensive  ravages  before  they  appear  an- 
teriorly. From  these  parts  they  often  extend 
to  the  vault  of  the  palate,  but  more  frequently 
when  they  appear  here,  the  periosteal  tissue 
and  bones  are  diseased  before  ulceration  shows 
itself  in  the  mucous  membrane. 

Ulcers  of  the  velum  and  uvula  are  sometimes 
developed  as  a  consequence  of  a  protracted 
and  immoderate  use  of  mercury.  When  from 
this  cause,  they  are  preceded  by  a  copperish 
taste  in  the  mouth  ;  increased  flow  and  viscidity 
of  the  saliv^a  ;  tumefaction  and  inci'eased  sen- 
sibility of  the  gums,  looseness  of  the  teeth  ;  a 
peculiarly  disagreeable  odor  of  the  breath, 
general  debility  and  emaciation,  and  some- 
times diarrhcea.  The  gums,  edges  of  the  tongue, 
mucous  membrane  about  the  angles  of  the 
jaws,  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks  and  throat, 
ulcerate  before  the  velum  and  uvula  are  at- 
tacked. 

The  velum  and  uvula  are  sometimes  the 
seat  of  other  bad-conditioned  ulcers,  such  as 
the  cancerous,  scrofulous,  &c.,  not  necessary  to 
describe. 

Inflammation  of  the  velum  and  uvula  most 
frequently  results  from  irregular  exposure  to 
cold  and  moisture,  though  it  may  sometimes 
be  produced  by  local  irritation,  as  mechanical 
injury,  acidity  of  the  gastric  and  buccal  fluids. 
Ulceration  of  the  parts  may  result  from  the 
same  causes,  but  the  character  which  the  ulcer 
assumes  is  determined  by  the  habit  of  body, 
or  peculiar  diathesis  of  the  general  system. 
Elongation  of  the  uvula  is  caused  either  by 
inflammation  and  general  enlargement,  a  re- 
laxation of  the  parts,  or  serous  infiltration  of 
its  apex. 

For  simple  inflammation  of  the  velum  and 
uvula,  unaccompanied  by  fever  or  other  gen- 
eral constitutional  effects,  little  more  will  be 
required  than  gargling  the  throat  with  an  in- 
fusion of  capsicum,  sweetened  with  honey. 
When  the  inflammation  is  severe,  and  the  ves- 
sels have  the  appearance  of  being  distended, 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  scarifying  the 
parts,  or  the  application  of  leeches. 

But  when  the  uvula  is  so  much  elongated  as 
to  rest  upon  the  tongue,  and  cause  a  sensation 
of  suffocation  or  a  troublesome  cough,  it  does 
not  yield  to  exciting  and  astringent  gargles  ; 
in  this  case  it  may  be  advisable  to  remove  a 
portion  of  it. 

For  a  simple  ulcer  of  the  velum  or  uvula, 
no  other  treatment  will  be  required  than  to 
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gargle  the  throat  occasionally  with  some  gently- 
stimulating  and  astringent  lotion ;  the  one 
recommended  for  inflammation  of  these  parts, 
may  generally  be  employed  with  advantage. 

In  the  treatment  of  venereal  or  syphilitic 
ulcers  of  the  velum  and  uvula,  little  advantage 
will  be  obtained  from  local  remedies.  They 
can  only  be  cured  by  appropriate  constitu- 
tional antisyphilitic  treatment,  such  as  is  pre- 
scribed in  works  on  general  medicine  and 
surgery. 

In  cases  of  mercurial  ulcers,  it  is  desirable 
that  two  or  three  liquid  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  should  be  .procured  daily.  For  this 
purpose,  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  sublimed 
sulphur  should  be  administered  night  and 
morning.  The  mouth  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  gargled  six  or  eight  times  a  day  with 
some  gently  astringent  lotion.  A  weak  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  alumina, 
sweetened  with  honey,  may  sometimes  be  ad- 
vantageously employed,  but  more  benefit,  per- 
haps, will  be  derived  from  the  use  of  a  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  lime.  When  the  pain 
is  so  severe  as  to  prevent  rest,  opium  should  be 
prescribed.  The  diet  of  the  patient,  for  the 
most  part,  should  consist  of  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, and  after  the  ulcere  have  begun  to 
heal,  milk,  light  soups,  &c.,  may  be  recom- 
mended. 

In  the  treatment  of  scirrhous  and  other  ill- 
conditioned  ulcei-s  of  the  velum  and  uvula, 
dependent  upon  a  cachetic  habit  of  body,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  constitutional  indications 
should  be  properly  fulfilled,  and  that  the  viti- 
ated action  of  the  disease  should  be  changed 
by  the  application  of  local  irritants,  such  as 
caustics.  The  actual  cautery  has  been  found 
to  be  more  efficient  in  changing  the  condition 
of  ulcers  of  this  sort,  and  exciting  a  healthy 
action  than  any  other  means  which  have  been 
employed. 

For  cancerous  ulcers  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary to  remove  a  greater  or  less  portion  of 
the  velum  and  uvula,  and  even  this  operation 
has  seldom  proved  successful,  for  the  disease, 
after  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  has  re- 
appeared in  some  of  the  neighboring  parts. 

Palati^tis.     Inflammation  of  the  palate. 

Palatog'los^SUS.  Pertaining  to  the  pal- 
ate and  tongue. 

Pala^to-PIiarynge^us.  A  muscle  oc- 
cupying the  posterior,  lateral  half  arches  of 
the  palate,  extending  from  the  soft  palate  be- 
hind, near  the  uvula,  at  its  origin,  and  inserted 


into  the  pharynx,  between  the  middle  and 
lower  constrictors,  and  into  the  thyroid  cartil- 
age. Its  use  is  to  draw  down  the  velum  and 
raise  the  pharynx. 

Palator^rapliy.  Palatum,  palate,  and 
pacpr/,  suture.  The  operation  of  uniting  by  suture 
the  cleft  palate ;  synonymous  with  staphylor- 
raphy,  which  see. 

Paiatos^cllisis.  From  palatum  and  oxi- 
s  w,  to  split.     Cleft  or  split  palate. 

Palatostaphyli^iii.  The  azygos  muscle. 

Palatum.  The  palate  or  roof  of  the 
mouth,  or  forepart  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Palatum  Du'rum.     The  hard  palate. 

Palatum  Fis^sum.     Fissure  of  the  palate. 

Palatum  MoIHe,  or  Velum  Pala'ti.  The  soft 
palate.  The  soft,  movable,  fleshy  membrane 
attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  palate, 
between  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx. 

Palatum  Pen'dulum.  Velum  pendulum  pa- 
lati. 

Pale.  Deficient  in  color;  white  or  whit- 
ish ;  not  of  a  ruddy  color. 

Palea^ceous,  From  palea,  straw,  chaff. 
ChaflFy ;  covered  with,  or  consisting  of  or  re- 
sembling chaffi 

Pale^uesS.  Pallor.  Want  of  freshness 
or  ruddiness  of  color.  Whiteness  of  complex- 
ion arising  from  diminution  or  alteration  of 
the  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels.  It  is  some- 
times a  sign  of  disease. 

PalilKlrom'ia.  From  TraTav,  again,  and 
Spojuog,  a  course.  In  Pathology,  a  reflux  of 
fluids  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior ;  also, 
the  return  or  growing  worse  of  a  disease. 

Palla^cUum.  Symbol  Pd.  Atomic  weight, 
108.5.  A  metal  resembling  platinum  in  color 
and  lustre,  but  harder.  It  occurs  as  a  natural 
congener  of  platinum  in  its  ores,  and  is  also 
found  in  some  specimens  of  gold  and  in  some 
selenium  ores.  Its  melting  i>oint  is  1600°  C, 
the  same  as  that  of  pure  iron.  Before  it  ar- 
rives at  the  melting  point  it  softens  and  may 
be  welded.  It  is  ductile  and  malleable,  and 
has  been  used  by  some  dentists  as  a  base  for 
artificial  teeth  and  also  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
form  of  amalgam  filling. 

PaFliative.  Palliati^vus;  from  imIUo,  to 
dissemble.  In  Medicine,  anything  which  re- 
lieves a  disease  without  curing  it. 

PaFloi'.  From  palleo,  to  be  pale.  Pale- 
ness. 

Pallor  Vir'ginum.     Chlorosis. 

Palm.  Palma.     The  inside  of  the  hand. 

Palm  Oil.    The  produce  of  the  palm  called 
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Elais  guineensisf  and  several  other  species.  It 
is  of  a  solid  consistence  and  fragrant  odor. 

Palma.  The  palm  of  the  hand.  Also,  a 
palm-tree. 

Pa/ma  Christ/,     The  castor-oil  plant. 

Pal^mar.  Palma^Hs;  from  palma,  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Palmar  Aponeuro' sis,  A  strong  expansion 
formed  by  the  tendon  of  the  palraaris  brevis 
and  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus, 
and  covering  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Palmar  Arches.  Two  arches  formed  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  one  by  the  radial  artery; 
which  is  called  the  dee-p-seated,  aud  the  other  by 
the  ulnar  artery,  called  the  superficial  palmar 
arch. 

Palina-'ris  Bre''vis.  A  small  flexor 
muscle  of  the  hand,  situated  between  the  wi'ist 
and  little  finger. 

Palmaris  Lotr'gus.  A  small  muscle  of  the 
forearm  which  arises  from  the  iuner  condyle 
of  the  OS  humeri,  and  is  inserted  into  the  an- 
nular ligament  of  the  carpus  and  palmar  fascia. 

Palmaris  Mag'nus.  A  muscle  arising  from 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  is 
inserted  into  the  second  metacarpal  bone.  It 
bends  the  hand  and  forearm. 

PaFliiate.  Palma^tus,  Shaped  like  a  hand. 

PaFmistry.  From  palma,  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  The  pretended  art  of  foretelling 
future  events  by  the  marks  on  the  palms  of 
the  hands. 

Palnios.  Palmus,  Palpitation  of  the 
heart. 

Pal'moscopy,  or  Palmos^copy.  In- 
vestigation of  the  beating  of  the  heart.  Prog- 
nosis fi'om  the  beating  of  the  heart. 

PaFmula.  A  date  ;  also  the  flat,  broad 
end  of  a  rib. 

Palpa-'tion.  From  palper,  to  feel.  The 
sense  of  touch.  Also  manual  exploration  of 
disease. 

PaFpebra.  From  palpitare,  to  palpitate, 
from  its  fi'equent  motion.     The  eyelid. 

PaFpebral.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
the  palpebrse. 

Palpebral  Ar^teries.  The  arteries  distributed 
to  the  eyelids. 

Palpebral  Nerves.  The  nerves  of  the  eye- 
lids. 

Palpebra^lis.  The  orbicularis  palpa- 
brarum. 

Palpebra'riim  Ape^riens  Rec^tus. 
Levator  palpebr^e  superioris. 


Palpita''tion.  Palpita^tio;  from  palpito, 
to  beat,  leap  or  throb.  Preternaturally  strong 
or  frequent  pulsation  of  the  heart. 

PaFi)US.     Palpitation  of  the  heart. 

PaFsy.     Paralysis ;  which  see. 

Palsy,  Lead.  Paralysis  of  the  hands  caused 
by  lead  poison. 

Palsy,  Mercu^rial.     Mercurial  erethism. 

Painpm''iform.  Pampiniform  mis  ;  from 
pampinus,  a  tendril,  and  forma,  a  likeness.  In 
Anatomy,  applied  to  the  spermatic  cord. 

Pample^gia.  Panple^gia  ;  from  ttcv,  all, 
and  ivlrjyu,  to  strike.  Paralysis  of  the  whole 
body. 

Pan.  From  Trav,  neuter  of  jraf,  all.  A 
prefix  denoting  all,  every  one,  everything. 

Panace^a.  From  T:av,  all,  and  aiceo/xat, 
to  cure.     A  pretended  universal  remedy. 

Pana^da.  Bread  boiled  in  water  to  the 
consistence  of  pap.     A  bread  poultice. 

Pan''aris.     Paronychia,     Whitlow. 

Pail'ary.     Pertaining  to  bread. 

Panax  Quintiiiefo^Iiuni.  Ginseng,  a 
mild  and  agreeable  stimulant. 

Pan'Cl'eaS.  From  rrav,  all,  and  Kpeac, 
flesh.  A  glandular  organ  situated  in  the  epi- 
gastric region  of  the  abdomen  under  the 
stomach. 

PancreataFgia.  Neuralgia  of  the  pan- 
creas. 

Pancreatempbrax^is.  Obstruction  of 
the  pancreas. 

Pancreathelco''sis.  Ulceration  of  the 
pancreas. 

Pancreat''ic.  Pana-eaVicus,  Belonging 
or  relating  to  the  pancreas. 

Pancreatic  Duct,  A  small,  white  duct  pass- 
ing through  the  pancreas  to  the  duodenum, 
into  which  it  discharges  its  contents. 

Pancreatic  Juice.  A  fluid  seci'eted  by  the 
pancreas,  resembling  the  saliva,  and  conveyed 
by  the  pancreatic  duct  to  the  duodenum,  to  be 
mixed  with  the  chyle.  It  converts  starch  into 
sugar,  and  has  been  supposed  by  Bernard  to  be 
the  chief  agent  in  the  digestion  of  fats. 

Pancreatic  Sarco^ma.  A  tumor  occurring 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  in  the  cellular 
substance  of  the  pancreas. 

Pancreatico-DuodC'nal.  A  name 
applied  to  an  artery  and  a  vein  distributed  to 
both  pancreas  and  duodenum. 

Pancrc'atiii.     The  juice  of  the  pancreas. 

Pancreati'tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
pancreas. 

Pancreaton^CUS.     From  navKpeag,  and 
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oyKuc,  a  tumor.  A  tumor  or  swelling  of  the 
pancreas. 

Paiicreatorrha^g'ia,  Hemorrhage  from 
the  pancreas. 

Pan^crene.    The  pancreas. 

PandalFtium.    A  whitlow. 

Paiidein^ic.  From  irav,  all,  and  Sefinc, 
people.  An  epidemic  which  attacks  the  whole 
population  of  a  place. 

Pandicula^tioii.  PandicuWtio ;  from 
pandere,  to  stretch  out.  Stretching,  such  as  oc- 
curs at  the  commencement  of  certain  parox- 
ysms of  fever. 

Panliidro^sis.  From  nav,  all,  and  i6p'j- 
dii,  sweating.     Sweating  of  the  eutii*e  body. 

Panneuritis.  A  synonym  of  multiple 
neuritis. 

PaniV'orouS.  Paniv^orus;  from  panis, 
bread,  and  vow,  to  devour.  Bread-eating.  Sub- 
sisting on  bread. 

Pan^nicle.  Diminutive  of  pannus,  a  web. 
Membrane. 

Pannic'uliis.  From  pannus,  cloth.  A 
term  in  Anatomy  applied  to  adipose  membrane, 
and  to  a  disease  of  the  eye. 

Pan^nus.  A  piece  of  cloth.  In  Surgery, 
a  tent  for  a  wound.  In  Pathology,  pterygium. 
The  term  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  an  irreg- 
ular nsevus  or  mark  upon  the  skin. 

Pannus  Hepat^icus.  Diffused  ephelis  fol- 
lowed by  desquamation  of  the  skin. 

Pannus  Lenticula^ris.     Ephelis. 

Pannus  l/esicatorius.    Blistering  cloth. 

Pano 'cilia.    Bubo. 

Panoplithahni'tis.  From  nav,  all,  and 
Ophthalmitis,  inflammation  of  the  eye.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  whole  eye. 

Pan'sy.  The  Viola  tricolor,  or  garden  violet. 

Pan'tag'Og"ue.  That  which  expels  all 
morbid  humors. 

Pantaniorpll'ic.  From  -nrag  and  a/u)p(pia, 
shapeless,  completely  deformed. 

Pantanenceplia''lia.  From  nnv,  all, 
and  anencephalia,  absence  of  brain.  Entire  ab- 
sence of  brain. 

Pantatropli'ia.     General  atrophy. 

Panthod'ic.  From  nav,  all,  and  o6oc,  a 
way.  A  term  applied  in  Pathology,  by  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  to  nervous  action  proceeding  in 
all  directions  from  a  single  point. 

Pant'ing.  Dyspnoea ;  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. 

Pantoph'ag'US.  Pantoph'agous;  from 
Trav,  all,  and  ^«Aw,  to  eat.  Omnivorous ;  which 
see. 


Pannus.     Corneal  vascularization. 

Pap.  A  nipple;  also  soft  food  prepared 
for  infants,  with  bread  softened  or  boiled  with 
water. 

Papa'ver.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  or- 
der PapaveracevB.     The  poppy. 

Papaver  Al^bum.  Papaver  somni/erum.  The 
white  poppy. 

Papaver  Ni'grum.  The  white  poppy  with 
black  seeds. 

Papaver  Officinalis.     Papaver  somnlferum, 

Papaver  Rhoa' as.  Papaver  erraticum.  The  red 
corn-poppy. 

Papaver  Somniferum.  The  poppy  from 
which  opium  is  obtained. 

Papav'erin.  A  crystalline  resin  ob- 
tained from  opium. 

PapiFla.  From  pappus,  doAvn.  Any 
small  conical  eminence.  The  nipple  of  the 
breast.  The  term  papillce  is  also  applied  to 
the  fine  terminations  of  a  nerve,  and  to  small 
pi'ominent  eminences  on  the  surface  of  certain 
parts,  as  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane. 

Papillse  Calycifor'ines.  The  lentic- 
ular papillae  of  the  tongue.    See  Tongue. 

Papillce,  Den^iinal.  The  small  conical  emi- 
nences which  arises  from  the  corium,  and 
which  constitute  the  germs  of  the  teeth  in  the 
earliest  perceptible  stage  of  their  formation. 
See  Teeth,  Development  of  Pulps  and 
Sacs  of. 

PapillcB  Medulla'res.  Small  eminences  on 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

Papillce  of  the  Kidney.  The  small  projec- 
tions of  the  apices  of  the  cones  of  the  tubular 
substance  of  the  kidney  into  the  pelvis  of  thia 
organ. 

Papillce  of  the  Tongue.    See  Tongue. 

Pap'illary.  Papilla^ ris;  papilWsus.  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  papillae,  or  to  the  nipple. 

Papilli'tis.  From  papilla,  and  itis.  In- 
flammation of  the  papilla  of  the  eye. 

Papillo'nia.  A  tumor  arising  on  the  skin 
from  a  morbid  transformation  of  the  papillae. 
A  wart,  for  example. 

Papilloma  of  Gum.  Prurient  growth  of  the 
gum.    See  Gum,  Prurient  Growth  of. 

Papillo'SUS.     Papillary. 

Pap'puts.  The  hair  on  the  middle  of  the 
chin. 

Pap'ula.  Pap^ule.  A  pimple ;  a  small 
acuminated  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an 
inflamed  base,  but  containing  no  fluid,  nor 
tending  to  suppuration. 

Pap'ulse.      Pimples ;  the   first   order   of 
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cutaneous  diseases   in  Dr.  Willan's   arrange- 
ment. 

Pap^llloilS.     Pimpled. 
Papyra-'ceOllS.     From  nan-vnog,    paper. 
Of  the  consistency  of  paper. 
Par.     A  pair. 

Par  Vagum.     The  eighth  pair  of  nerves. 
Para-.     Haprr,  near  about.     Used  as  a  pre- 
fix,  and  signifying  resemblance,  diminution, 
or  defect. 

Paraban''ic  Acid.  A  crystalline  acid 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  upon  uric  acid. 
Its  salts  are  readily  converted  into  oxalates  by 
the  conjoint  influence  of  heat  and  moisture. 
Oxalurea. 

Paralm^lia.  Abnormal  act  of  the  voli- 
tion. 

Parabys^ma.  Tlnpa(ivu,  to  stuff.  Tur- 
gescence  of  a  part. 

Paracente^sis.  From  irapaKEvrEu^  to 
pierce  through.  The  operation  of  tapping  in 
ascites  and  ovarian  dropsy,  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  water. 

Paracine^sis.  Disease  of  the  motor 
nerve,  causing  morbid  movements  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles. 

Paracnias''tic.      Paraanast^icus ;    from 
TrapaKunl^u,  to  decrease.     A  term  applied  in  Pa- 
Ihology  to  a  fever,  the  symptoms  of  which  grad- 
ually decrease. 
Parac  'me.    Decline. 
Par^acoe.     Dullness  of  hearing. 
Parac'ope.     A   slight  delirium,  such  as 
sometimes  occurs  in  febrile  diseases. 

Paracu^sis.  From  n-apn^  wrong,  and 
aKovUj  to  hear.  Confused  or  imperfect  audi- 
tion ;  depraved  hearing. 

Paracusis  Ac^r/'s.     Painfully  acute  hearing. 
Paracusis  Imagina^rid,     Hearing  imaginary 
sounds. 

Paracusis  Imperfec'ta.     Deafness. 
Paracyan^og-en.     A  brown,  amorphous, 
infusible,  coal-like  body,  remaining  after  the 
preparation  of  cyanogen  from  cyanide  of  sil- 
ver. 

Paracyc'sis.  Extra-uterine  foetation,  or 
morbid  pregnancy. 

Paracyiiaii''che.  Inflammation  of  the 
external  muscles  of  the  larynx.  Also,  slight 
cynanche. 

ParaestllC'sia.  From  ivapa^  and  aiadvaig, 
sensation.    Morbid  or  deranged  sensation. 

Par^affin  or  Par'affine.  A  white  fusi- 
ble, wax-like  substance,  crystallizing  in  scales, 
obtained  from  petroleiun  and  from  the  distilla- 


tion of  coal,  wood,  and  wax.  A  compound  of 
wax  and  paraffin  is  used  in  Dental  Mechanvsni 
for  taking  impressions  of  the  mouth,  &c. 

Parag-eu^sis.  From  napa,  badly,  and 
yevwj  gustum  prccho.     Depraved  taste. 

Parag'Iob^ului.  A  native  proteid  of  the 
globulin  series  obtained  from  blood-serum  and 
the  other  fluids  of  the  body.  Called  also,  Se- 
rumglobulin,  Fibroplastin,  and  Fibrinoplas- 
tin. 

Parag"los'sa.  A  swelling  or  prolapsus 
of  the  tongue. 

Parag-Olliplio^sis.  From  jrapc,  by,  near, 
and  yOiUcpucjic,  a  nailing.  In  Obstetncs,  wedging 
of  the  head  of  the  child  in  the  pelvis  during 
parturition. 

Paralamp''sis.  From  napa,  by,  near, 
and  2.a,uTTc,)j  to  shine.  A  shining  spot  on  the 
cornea,  a  variety  of  albugo. 

ParaFdeliyde.  A  modified  form  of  alde- 
hyde.    Hypnotic  and  diuretic.    Dose,  TTL^^x  to 

Paralg"e^sia.  From  irapa,  and  f'.y}nr, 
pain.  Absence  of  sensation  or  of  pain.  An- 
aesthesia. 

Paralogia.  Disagreeable  cutaneous  sen- 
sations, such  as  cold,  burning,  formication,  etc. 

Par^allel.  Having  the  same  direction, 
and  equally  distant  from  each  other  in  all  their 
course. 

ParalleFograni.  Any  quadrilateral 
figure  whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel. 

ParaFysis.  From  Tvapa'Avu,  to  relax. 
Palsy.  A  loss  or  diminution  of  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the 
body.  Four  species  of  paralysis  are  enumer- 
ated by  Dr.  Cullen :  1.  Paralysia  partialis,  or 
partial  palsy  ;  2.  Paralysis  hemiplegia,  or  palsy 
affecting  one  side  of  the  body  longitudinally ; 
3.  Paralysis  paraplegia,  or  palsy  of  one-half 
of  the  body  taken  transversely ;  4.  Paralysis  ven- 
enata, when  produced  by  the  sedative  effects  of 
poison. 

Paralysis  AgO'fans.     Shaking  palsy. 

Paralysis,  Bell's.  Palsy  of  the  face,  arising 
from  a  lesion  of  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves. 

Paralysis  Rachial'gia.     Colica  pictonum. 

Paralysis  Spina' lis.     Paraplegia. 

Paralyt^ic.  Tending  to  or  affected  with 
paralysis. 

Paralytic  Stroke.  A  sudden  attack  of  par- 
alysis. 

Paraniagnet''ic.  A  term  denoting  the 
ordinary  form  of  magnetism. 
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Parame-'nia.  From  wapa,  badly,  and 
fiT!i\  the  menses.     Disordei'ed  menstruation. 

Parametria.  The  inner  part  of  the  thigh. 

Parame^tritis.    See  Metri^tis. 

Paranior''pliia.  From  napa,  wrong,  and 
fiop(l)?jj  form.  Abnormality  of  form.  In  Path- 
ology, a  morbid  structure ;  also  organic  disease ; 
and  applied  in  Materia  Medka  to  thebaine, 
a  crystalline  base  existing  in  opium. 

Paramor^plime.     See  Thebaine. 

Parainyosiii''og"en.  One  of  the  pro- 
teids  of  muscle-plasma. 

Paranepliri^tis.  From  napa,  by,  near, 
and  vs^pirtc,  inflammation  of  the  kidney.  In- 
flammation of  the  renal  capsules. 

Parapli^ia.     Abnormal  tactile  sense. 

ParaphilllO^sis.  From  irapa,  about,  and 
(fitpou,  to  bridle.  Contraction  of  the  prepuce 
behind  the  corona,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
its  return  over  the  glaus  penis. 

Parapho^nia.  ,  From  Trapa,  wrong,  and 
<j)0)vjjj  sound.  Change  of  voice  ;  impaired  ar- 
ticulation of  sounds. 

Paraplio'ra.     Slight  delirium. 

Paraplirene^'sis.  Delirium;  also  par- 
aphrenitis. 

Paraplireni^tis.  From  napa,  near,  and 
(ppevec,  the  diaphragm.     Diaphragmatitis. 

Parapliro^nia.     Delirium. 

Para.pli^thaliue.  A  substance  which 
accompanies  naphthaline  in  coal-tar. 

Paraplas'nia.  Abnormal  growth  or 
form  ;  also  protoplasm.  The  liquid  interpilar 
portions  of  the  cell. 

Paraple^g'ia.  Paralysis  of  the  half  of 
the  body,  either  upper  or  lower,  usually  the 
lower. 

Parapleiiri^tis.     Pleurodynia. 

Parap^oplexy.  Pampoplez^ia ;  from 
Trapo,  diminution,  and  a-^ronXE^ia^  apoplexy. 
False  or  slight  apoplexy. 

Parap^sis.  From  Trapa,  defective,  and 
mrro/m/,  to  touch.  A  vitiated  or  impaired 
sense  of  touch. 

Pararrhytli^mus.  From  irapa,  wrong, 
and  pv&iioc,  rhythm.  An  epithet  applied  in 
Pathology  to  the  pulse  when  the  rhythm  is  not 
suited  to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Paratlirem^a.     A  partial  luxation. 

Parasceu^e.  In  Surgery,  apparatus ; 
preparation. 

ParaS''cIlides.  In  Pathological  Surgery, 
fragments  or  splinters  of  a  fractured  bone. 

Par^asite.  Parasi^tus;  from  Trapa,  near, 
29 


and  aiToc,  corn,  food.  A  vegetable  or  animal 
that  lives  upon  or  infests  the  body. 

Parasit''ic.  Parasiti/cus;  from  Trapaatroc, 
a  parasite.  A  term  applied  to  animals  which 
live  in  or  on  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  as 
worms,  polypi,  &c. ;  also,  to  vegetables  that 
derive  their  nourishment  from  the  body. 

Paraspa^dia.  From  Trapa,  near,  and 
anau,  to  draw.  An  opening  of  the  urethra  at 
the  side  of  the  penis. 

Paras^pliagis.  From  Trapa,  near,  and 
acpayri,  the  throat.  The  part  of  the  neck  con- 
tiguous to  the  clavicles. 

Paras^tateS.  From  TrapioTTifii,  to  stand 
near.  Situated  near  together.  Foi*merly  ap>- 
p'ied  to  the  epididymis,  to  the  prostate  gland, 
and  to  the  commencement  of  the  vas  de- 
ferens. 

Parastati^tis.  Inflamfnation  of  the  epi- 
didymis. 

Parastrem^ma.  From  napaarpcipo),  to 
distort  or  pervert.  Convulsive  distortion  of 
the  face  or  mouth. 

Parasynan^clie.  Cynanche  parotidsea, 
or  mumps. 

Parasys'tole.  nap«,  amiss,  and  avaroXrj, 
a  contracting.  An  unusual  interval  between 
the  pulsations,  or  between  the  systole  and  dias- 
tole of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

Paratli^eiiar.  From  Trapa,  near,  and 
■devap,  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Applied  by  Win- 
slow  to  a  portion  of  the  abductor  of  the  little 
toe,  and  to  the  flexor  brevis  of  the  same.  The 
first  he  called  parathenar  major,  and  the  other 
parathenar  minor. 

Paratropll^ia.  Parat^rophy  ;  from  Trapa, 
and  Tpo(t>T;,  nourishment.  Misnutrition ;  im- 
perfect nutrition. 

Parecta^ma.  Parec^tasis.  From  Trapa., 
beyond,  e«,  out  of,  and  tsivcj,  to  stretch.  Pre- 
ternatural dilatation  or  extension  of  a  part. 

Paregor^ic.  Paregor^ieus ;  from  Trapa- 
yapsu,  to  mitigate.  Opii  Tinct.  Camphorata. 
An  anodyne. 

Paregoric  Elix^ir.  A  camphorated  aromatic 
tincture  of  opium.  See  Tinctuea  Opii  Cam- 
phorata. 

Parei''a.     Hapeia.     The  cheek. 

Pareira  Brava.  A  plant,  native  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  having  a  sweet- 
ish, slightly  rough  and  bitter  taste.  It  is 
recommended  in  nephritic  and  calculous  affec- 
tions. Dose,  gr.  xx  to  3J.  See  Cissampelos 
Pabeiea. 

Parenceph'alis.    The  cerebellum. 
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Pareil'cliyma.  From  rrapeyxvo),  to  suf- 
fuse. The  texture  of  grandular  organs,  as 
that  of  the  liver,  kidney,  &c.,  and  the  spongy 
tissue  which  connects  parts  together. 

Pareiicliymati'tis.  Inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  an  organ. 

Pare'sis.  A  slight  paralysis.  This  affec- 
tion has  been  relieved  by  the  extraction  of  dis- 
eased teeth. 

Par^la  Nervo^rum.  Pairs  of  nerves. 
Applied  to  the  cranial  or  encephalic  nerves. 

Pa'ries,  plural  Pari^etes.  The  sides 
■or  walls  of  any  cavity  or  organ  are  called  its 
parietes. 

Pari^etal.  Parieta^lis ;  from  paries,  a 
wall.  A  name  given  to  two  of  the  bones  of 
the  cranium. 

Par/eta/  Bones.  Two  flat  quadrangular 
.bones,  concave  below  and  convex  above,  form- 
ing the  sides  and  upper  part  of  the  cranium. 

Pari^etes.  The  plural  of  paries,  a  wall. 
Applied  to  parts  which  form  inclosures.  See 
Paries. 

Paristlie^mia.  From  napa,  and  ia-&iung, 
the  throat.  The  parts  forming  the  fauces ;  also, 
inflammation  of  the  fauces. 

Paristliiiiiot^oinus.  Name  of  an  in- 
.strument  formerly  used  for  scarifying  the  tonsils. 

Paristlimi^tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
fauces  ;  cynanche,  or  angina. 

Pai-is  White.     Prepared  chalk. 

Parodon^ticles.  From  Trapa,  near,  and 
■ochvg,  a  tooth.  Parulis ;  tumors  of  the  gums. 
See  Jav7S,  Morbid  Geow^ths  of. 

Parodyn''ia.  Morbid  parturition ;  difla- 
vcult  labor. 

Parody nia  Perver'sa.  Unnatural  presenta- 
tion. 

Paroinplialoce^le.  From  napa,  near, 
oMpa/iot;,  the  umbilicus,  and  Ktiirj,  rupture. 
Hernia  near  the  navel. 

Parouir^ia.  From  irapa,  near,  and  ovel- 
poi;  a  dream.     Disturbed  dreaming  and  sleep. 

Parony^cliia.  From  Kapa,  near,  and 
■ovv^,  the  nail.  A  whitlow,  or  felon,  of  the  An- 
ger.    An  abscess  in  the  fingers. 

Pai'Op'sis.  From  irapa,  badly,  and  oiptc, 
sight.  A  generic  term  employed  by  Dr.  Good, 
for  disorders  of  the  vision. 

Paropsis  llluso'ria.  False  sight ;  perverted 
vision. 

Paropsis  Lateralis.  Lateral  vision;  skew- 
sightedness. 

Parora^sis.  From  napa  and  opau,  to  see. 
Weak  or  depraved  vision. 


Parorcliid^iiim.  From  napa,  near,  and 
oP/T'f,  gen.  opxi<^o(;,  a  testicle.  Malposition  of 
one  or  both  testicles. 

Paror^cliido-Enteroce^le.  Sauvages 
has  given  this  name  to  intestinal  hernia  with 
displacement  of  the  testicle. 

Paros^mis.    Paros^mia.  Perverted  smell. 

ParoS^tia.  Defective  or  impei-fect  ossifi- 
cation. 

Parostia  Flex' ills.     Softening  of  the  bones. 

Parostla  Frag' Ills.     Brittleness  of  the  bones. 

Parosto^sis.  From  irapa  and  oareov, 
bone.  The  abnormal  production  of  bone  out- 
side of  the  periosteum  or  in  the  surrounding 
connective  tissue. 

Parotide^vis.     The  parotid  gland. 

Parot'id  Fascia.  A  portion  of  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  which  closely  encases  the 
parotid  gland. 

Parotid  Gland.  Oland'ula  parotide' a  ;  paro- 
tis.  The  largest  of  the  salivary  glands,  situ- 
ated near  the  ear.  It  is  of  an  irregular  form, 
and  fills  all  that  space  between  the  ramus  of 
the  inferior  maxilla  and  the  mastoid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone,  and  as  deep  back  as,  and 
even  behind,  the  styloid  process  of  the  same 
bone.  Its  extent  of  surface  is  from  the  zygoma 
above,  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  below,  and 
from  the  mastoid  process,  and  meatus  externus 
behind,  to  the  masseter  muscle  in  front,  over- 
lapping its  posterior  portion. 

This  gland  is  one  of  the  conglomerate  order, 
and  consists  of  numerous  small  granular  bodies 
connected  together  by  cellular  tissue,  each  of 
which  may  be  considered  a  small  gland  in 
miniature,  as  each  is  supplied  with  an  artery, 
veins,  and  secretory  duct. 

The  gland  thus  formed  presents  on  its  ex- 
tei-nal  surface  a  pale,  flat,  and  somewhat  con- 
vex appearance. 

It  is  covered  by  a  dense  strong  fascia  exten- 
ding from  the  neck,  attached  to  the  meatus 
externus  of  the  ear,  and  sends  countless 
processes  into  every  part  of  the  gland,  separa- 
ting its  lobules,  and  conducting  the  vessels 
through  its  substance. 

The  use  of  this  gland  is  to  secrete  or  sepa 
rate  from  the  blood  the  greater  part  of  the 
saliva  furnished  to  the  mouth.  As  the  pa- 
rotid is,  however,  on  the  outside,  and  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  mouth,  it  is  furnished 
with  a  duct  to  convey  its  fluid  into  this  cavity. 
The  duct  is  called  the  duct  of  Steno,  or  the 
parotid  duct. 

It  is  formed  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  all  the 
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granules  composing  this  gland,  which  success- 
ively uniting  together,  at  last  form  one  com- 
mon duct. 

The  duct  of  Steno  commences  at  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  gland,  and  passes  over  the 
masseter  muscle,  on  a  line  drawn  from  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  middle  part  of  the  upper 
lip,  then  passes  through  a  quantity  of  soft  adi- 
pose matter,  and  finally  enters  the  mouth 
by  passing  through  the  buccinator  muscle  and 
mucous  membrane  opposite  the  second  molar 
of  the  upper  jaw. 

Parotidon^cus.  From  napu-i^,  the  pa- 
rotid, and  oy/cof,  a  tumor.  Tumefaction  of 
the  parotid  gland. 

Parentis.  Uapung,  The  parotid  gland  ; 
also,,  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  parotid  gland,  or  of  the  parts  which 
surround  it.  Two  varieties  of  parotis  are  rec- 
ognized by  French  pathologists,  viz.,  idio- 
pathic, as  in  cynanche  parotidcecif  and  sympto- 
matic, which  is  frequently  developed  in  the 
progress  of  typhus  and  other  acute  diseases. 

Paroti^tis.  From  parotis,  the  parotid 
gland,  and  itis,  inflammation.  Cynanche  paro- 
tidea,  or  mumps.  Inflammation  of  the  pa- 
rotid gland. 

Parova^rium.  From  Tvapa,  near,  and 
uapiov,  the  ovary.  Kobelt  has  given  this 
name  to  a  body  very  analogous  in  structure  to 
the  epididymis,  situated  in  the  broad  ligament? 
between  the  ovary  and  Fallopian  tube. 

Par^oxysni.  Faroxysmus  ;  from  napo^vvu, 
to  irritata  The  occurrence  at  regular  inter- 
vals of  an  obvious  increase  in  the  symptoms  of 
a  disease.  .  Also,  a  periodical  attack,  or  fit  of  a 
disease,  as  in  intermittent  fevers,  ueux-algia, 
&c. 

Paroxys^mal.  Applied  in  Pathology  to 
diseases  attended  with  paroxysms. 

Parr  Crown.  An  artificial  crown  of 
porcelain  for  which  a  plain  plate  tooth  may 
be  used,  in  the  insertion  of  which  the  natural 
root  is  prepared  capped,  and  banded  without 
a  post  or  pin,  the  same  as  for  a  gold  collar 
crown.  The  root  is  capped  independently  of 
the  crown,  which  can  be  removed  without  dis- 
turbing the  cap  on  the  root.  The  cap  on  the 
root  is  secured  with  oxyphosphate,  and  the 
post  of  the  canal  and  the  cap  on  the  crown 
with  gutta  percha. 

Parr's  Flux.  A  finely  pulverized  vitri- 
fied preparation  of  borax,  which  can  be  con- 
veniently kept  in  the  form  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion which  is  applied  with  a  brush  or  stick,  or 


is  combined  with  wax ;  in  the  melting  out  of 
which,  when  the  heat  is  applied,  the  flux  is 
carried  into  the  interstices.  Used  in  fine 
soldering,  such  as  for  crown  or  bridge-work. 

Parotide.  Diminutive  of  pars,  a  part. 
An  atom ;  a  corpuscle  ;  the  minutest  part  in- 
to which  a  body  can  be  divided. 

Partying-.  In  Chemistry,  the  separating 
of  gold  and  silver  from  one  another.  There 
are  two  methods  of  parting,  the  dry  ana  the 
humid.  The  former  is  accomplished  by  fusing 
the  alloy  of  the  two  metals  with  sulphur  or  a 
sulphide,  which  forms  sulphide  of  silver,  but 
does  not  act  upon  gold.  The  latter  is  accom- 
plished by  dissolving  out  the  silver  with  nitric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  that  metal  is  in  small 
quantity,  as  in  gold  coin,  by  dissolving  the 
gold  in  aqua  regia,  the  silver  being  left  be- 
hind as  chloride. 

Partu^rient.  Bringing  forth,  or  about 
to  bring  forth  ;  pertaining  to  the  lying-in  state. 

Parturifa^cient.  In  Obstetrics,  that 
which  promotes  or  causes  parturition. 

Parturi^tion.  The  expulsion  of  the 
foetus  and  its  appendages  from  the  uterus. 

Par^tus.  From  pario,  to  bring  forth. 
Parturition. 

Paru'lis.  From  -n-apa,  near,  and  ov?iop, 
the  gum.  Inflammation,  swelling,  or  abscess 
in  the  gum.    See  Alveolar  Abscess. 

Paru^ria.  From  -nrapa,  defectively,  and 
ovpeu,  to  pass  urine.  A  morbid  secretion  or 
discharge  of  urine. 

Par-Vag-um.    See  Pneumogastric. 

Pas''sa.    A  whitlow.    See  Paronychia. 

Pas^sio.  In  Medicine,  a  disease  or  afiec- 
tion. 

Passio  Hysier'ica,     Hysteria, 

Passio  Hi  ^aca.     Ileac  passion. 

PaS''sioil.  Pas^sio  ;  from  patior,  to  sufier. 
In  Pathology,  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  as  de- 
sire, hope,  fear,  joy,  grief,  anger,  love,  hatred, 
&c 

Pas'sive.  Pnssi^vus,  A  term  applied  to 
disease,  in  which  there  is  no  apparent  reac- 
tion, or  which  seems  to  be  dependent  on  a 
diminution  of  the  vital  energy ;  the  opposite 
of  active. 

Passive  Motion,  Motion  of  the  limbs 
made  by  the  surgeon  and  not  by  the  patient. 

Pas^ta.     A  lozenge. 

Paste.  A  soft  compound  medicine.  In 
Dental  Surgery,  a  term  applied  to  a  number  of 
preparations  employed  in  a  soft  state  for  filling 
teeth. 
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Pasie,  IVfineraf.    See  Amalgam. 
Pastil^lum.      Pastil/lus;    from  pasta,   a 
lozenge.     A  pastil,   or    compound   medicine, 
composed  of  sugar  and  mncilage,  with  essential 
oil,  01'  some  other  ingredient. 

Patclioii''li.      See    Pogostemon   Pat- 
chouli. 

PateFla.  Diminntive  of  patina,  a  dish. 
The  jf nee-pan,  A  small,  flat  bone  situated  at 
the  forepart  of  the  knee-joint. 

Patlie''ma,  Emotion  ;  morbid  afiection  ; 
disease. 

Pathet-'ic.  PathetHms  ;  from  -Ka-Qaq,  an 
affection.     Pertaining  to  the  passions. 

Pathetic  Nerves.     The  fourth  pair  of  nerves. 
Pathog-e^llic»      Pathogenetic,      Disease- 
producing. 

Pathog'^eiiy.  Pathoge^nia  ;  from  -Ka-^aq^ 
a  disease,  and  yeveaiq,  generation.  That  part 
of  pathology  which  relates  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  disease. 

Patliog-llOlllon^ic.  Pathognomon^icus ; 
from  ■n-a'dos,  a  disease,  and  yivuanu,  to  know. 
Applied  to  the  signs  which  characterize  a  dis- 
ease. 

PatliOg-raph^iCr  Pathograph^icus.  Per- 
taining to  pathography. 

PatllOg-^rapIiy.  Paihograp¥ia ,-  from 
na-doq,  disease,  and  ypafu,  to  describe.  A  de- 
scription of  disease.  • 

Patliolog-^ical.  PathohgHcus.  Pertain- 
ing to  pathology,  as  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Pathological  Anafomy.  The  anatomy  of  dis- 
eased structures. 

PathoFogist.  A  writer  on  pathology, 
or  one  versed  in  the  science  of  disease. 

Patllol^Og-y.  Puthologia;  from  rrffliS^o?,  a 
disease,  and  /Mjog,  a  discourse.  That  branch 
of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the  nature 
of  disease.  It  is  divided  into  general  and  special. 
The  former  regards  diseases  in  general,  and  the 
latter,  individual  diseases. 

PatlioFysis.  FromTrai^of,  and  Avw,  to  dis- 
solve. The  dissolution  of  tissues  by  the  influ- 
ences of  disease. 

Patlioma^nia.     A   morbid    pei-vereion 
of  the  natural  feelings,  habits,  disposition,  and 
affections. 
Pa^tlios*    An  aflTection  ;  a  disease. 
Pa^tient.     A  sick  person  under  the  care 
of  a  physician.     The  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a  sick  pei-son  abstractly.    Also  a  person 
receiving  the  professional  services  of  a  dentist. 
•  Pastor  Natrium.     The  cavities  of  the 
nose. 


Pat^nlous.      From   pateo,   to  he   open. 
Open  or  expanded. 
Pavement  Epithelium.     See  Epi- 

THELITJM. 

Pa^vor.     Anxiety  ;   fear ;   di^ead ;   alarm, 

Pb.     Symbol  for  Lead. 

Pd.     Symbol  for  Palladium. 

Pearl.  A  small,  calcareous  concretion,  of 
a  bright  silvery-white  coior,  found  in  the  shell 
of  the  Avieula  Margaritifera. 

Pearl  Ash.     The  potash  of  commerce. 

Pearl  Barley.  Common  barley  divested  of 
its  cuticle. 

Pearl-white.  A  white  pov?der  precipitated 
from  the  nitrate  of  bismuth  by  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  soda ;  flake  white. 

Peched''ioii.    The  perineum. 

Pecli^yagra.  From  Trexvc,  the  elbow, 
and  ajpf^,  a  seizure.     Gout  in  the  elbow, 

Pe'cliys.     The  elbow. 

Pec^ten.  From  pecio,  to  comb.  A  comb, 
or  crest.  The  vascular  membrane,  duplicated 
with  parallel  folds  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
situated  in  the  posierior  and  external  part  of 
the  cavity  of  the  eye  of  birds,  termed  marsup- 
ium.    Also,  the  pubes. 

Pectinalis.  From  pedm,  the  pnbes.  A 
long,  flat  muscle  extending  from  the  pubes  to 
a  little  below  the  iesser  trocftianter  of  the  os 
femoris. 

PeC'tinate.    Pectina'tus ;  from  pecten,  a 

comb.     Comb-iike;  applied  to   the  fascicular 

texture   observed  in  the  right  auricle  of  the 

heart. 

Pectin-'eus,  orPectin-'eal.    See  Pec- 

TINALIS. 

Pec-'toral.  Pedora^Hs  ;  from  pectus,  the 
breast.    Belonging  or  relating  to  the  breast. 

Pectoral  Moss.  Common  name  of  Lichen 
pulmonarius. 

Pectora^lis  Major.  A  broad,  thick 
muscle  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thorax,  and  in  front  of  the  axilla.  It  arises 
from  the  sternal  part  of  the  clavicle,  all  the 
edge  of  the  sternum,  extending  as  far  down  as 
the  cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib,  except  the  first 
and  last,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus. 

Pectoratis  Mi' nor,  A  small  muscle  occupy- 
ing the  anterior  and  npper  part  of  the  chest. 
It  arises  from  the  upper  margin  and  external 
surface  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  near 
their  cartilages,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
and  upper  border  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula  near  its  extremity. 
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PectoriFoqiiy.     PectoriVoqidmi.     From 
pectus,  the  breast,  and  loquar,  to  speak-     Speech 
coming,  as  it  were,  from,  the  chest     A  morbid 
phenomenon,  consisting  in  the  direct  issue  of 
the  voice,  distinctl3'^  articulated,  from  the  point 
of  the  chest  on  which  the  ear  or  stethoscope  is 
placed,  indicating  the  existence  of  ulcerated 
cavities  in  the  surface  of  the  lungs. 
Peo/ttiS.     The  breast. 
Pede^sis.     Pulsation. 
Pedial^g"ia«     Neuralgic  aflfeetion  in  the 
foot. 

Pedievila^tion.  A  term  applied  in  Pa- 
thology to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  body  its 
which  liee  are  bred  on  the  skin, 

Pedic^iilus.  Tlie  louse.  A  geiius  of 
paraijitic  insects.  Three  species  infest  the  hu- 
Euan  body ;  namely,  the  body  louse  ;  the  head 
loixse^  and  the  pubic  -or  crab  louse. 

Ped.''ieixS-  The  extensor  brevis  digitorum 
pedis. 

Ped''iforiM.  From  pes,  afo<vt,and/<jr??xa, 
form.    Shaped  like  a  foot, 

Pedilu^viuiii-  Fram  pedes,  the  feet,  and 
iam,  to  wash.     A  foot-bath. 

Pe^diou.     The  sole  of  the  foot. 
Pe''dora*     The  sordes  of  the  eyes,  ears, 
and  feet. 

Pedlta'^cle-  Peduneu'lus;  from  pes,  the 
foot.  In  Anatomy^  a  slender  process  or  pro- 
longation of  medullary  substance  which  con- 
nects parts. 

Peduncle  of  a  Dental  Sac.  See  Gubeenacu- 
tUM  Dentie. 

Pedun'cles  of  the  Brain.  The  crura 
cerebri. 

Peduncles  of  the  Cerebellum.  Crura  pos- 
teriora  medulte  oblongatse. 

Peduncles  of  the  Medul'la  Oblonga'ta.  The 
corpora  restiformia. 

PeFiean,  In  Denial  Surgery,  an  instru- 
ment employed  by  the  older  dentists  for  the 
extraction  of  teeth,  and  although  illy  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose,  it  is  still  used  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  It  consists  of  a  handle,  made 
of  wood,  ivory,  iron,  or  steel,  flattened  on  two 
sides,  with  a  blunt,  rounded,  and  serrated  ex- 
tremity, to  serve  as  a  fulcrum.  The  other  end, 
intended  to  be  received  in  the  hand,  is  round 
or  oval.  To  the  middle  a  long  hook  is  screwed 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  a 
pelican,  and  hence  the  name  which  the  instru- 
ment has  received.  This  hook  passes  in  front 
of  the  fulcrum  extremity  of  the  handle  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  the  tooth  to  be  extracted  be- 


tween them-  As  with  the  key  instrument, 
several  hooks,  varying  in  size,  are  required. 
An  engraving  of  this  insti'ument  is  given  by 
Fauchard  and  several  other  French  authors. 
.  Pelio^ina.  From  TzeAoQ,  livid,  black.  An 
ecchymosis  of  a  livid  color. 

Pelio^siS-     Purpura  hsemorrhagica.     See 

PUEPURA. 

Pel^'lagra.  From  peUis,  skin,  and  aypa, 
a  seizure-  Pellagra.  Elephantia^ sis  Ital^ica. 
A  species  of  scaly  ezysipelas  in  the  hands, 
which  sometimes  extends  to  the  feet  and  face. 
A  disease  beginning  by  a  shining  red  spot  on 
the  head  or  body. 

PeFlet*  Made  by  rolling  pieces  of  gold 
or  tin  foil  between  thumb  and  fingers,  and 
used  for  filling  teeth. 

Pel^licle.     PeUu/ula. ;     from    pellis,     the 
skin.     The  delicate  membrane  which  lines  the 
shell  of  an  egg,  or  invests  the  seed  of  plants. 
In  Medicine,  a  delicate  membranous  produc- 
tion; a  thin  skin.     Also,  the  film  which  some- 
times forms  on  the  surface  of  urine. 
PePlis.     The  cutis  or  skin. 
Pel/is  Sum/na.     The  epidermis. 
PeFlitory-     The  name  of  several  plants 
of  difierent  genera. 

Pellitory,  Bas'tard.  Achillea  Ptarmica.  A 
plant  said  to  possess  eialagogue  properties. 
The  powder  of  the  root  and  leaves  is  sternuta- 
tory. 

Pellitory  of  Spain.  Anthemis  pyrethrwm. 
French  chamomile.     See  Pyeetheum. 

Pellu^cid.  Per,  through,,  and  lu^ceo,  to 
shine.     Translucent,  or  semi-transparent- 

Pelo^pkmi.  One  of  the  metals  discov- 
ered in  the  minerals  called  Tantalites. 

PeFtate.  From  pelta,  a  shield-  Shield- 
shaped- 

PeFtiform.  From  pelta,  a  shield.  Like 
a  shield. 

PeFvic.  Pd'vicus.  Belonging  or  relat- 
ing to  the  pelvis. 

Pelvic  Aponeuro'sis.  A  tendinous  expansion 
attached  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis- 

Pelvim^eter.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  dimensions  of  the  female  pelvis. 

Pelviot^oniy.  Pelvis,  a  basin,  and  re/ivj, 
to  cut.     Section  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 

Pelvi  Trocliante^ric.  That  which  re- 
lates to  the  pelvis  and  greater  trochanter. 

Pel^vis.  From  ■Kveloc,  a  basin.  An  ir- 
regular, bony  cavity,  of  the  conoidal  shape, 
formed  by  the  two  ossa  innominata,  the  os 
sacrum,  and  os  coccygis,  open  above  and  below, 
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and  containing  the  rectum  and  urinary 
bladder,  and  the  internal  organs  of  genera- 
tion. 

Pelvis  Ru'ris.    The  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

Pelvis  Cer'ebri.  The  infundibulum  of  the 
brain. 

Pelvis  of  the  Kidney.  A  membranous  cavity 
situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  fissure  of 
the  kidney,  between  the  principal  branches  of 
the  renal  artery  and  vein,  and  at  the  superior 
part  of  the  ureter,  with  which  it  is  continuous. 

Pem^phig-us.  From  -^e/ioi^,  a  bubble. 
A  cutaneous  disease,  consisting  of  vesicles  filled 
with  a  transparent,  pellucid  fluid  scattered 
over  the  body.  The  vesicles,  after  some  days' 
duration,  break  and  terminate  in  a  scab,  though 
frequently  they  ulcerate. 

Peiii^pliix.     A  bubble  or  vesicle. 

PenciFliforin.  Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  pencil. 

Pen^dulous.     Pendant;  hanging  down. 

Peil^etrating-.  Pen^etrans;  from  pene- 
trare,  to  pierce  or  enter  into.  Applied  to  med- 
icines which  are  supposed  to  pass  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  and  stimulate.  Also,  to 
wounds  which  penetrate  any  of  the  large  cav- 
ities. 

PeniciFlus.  Penicillmm  ;  diminutive  of 
penieulum,  a  brush.  In  Surgery,  a  tent  or 
pledget.  In  Anatomy,  the  secreting  extremi- 
ties of  the  vena  portse  are  called  penicilli. 

Pe^nis.  A  tail ;  from  pendei^e,  to  hang 
down.  Mem^brun  virile.  An  erectile  cylin- 
drical organ,  belonging  exclusively  to  the  male 
sex,  situated  before  and  beneath  the  symphysis 
pubis.  It  consists  of  two  principal  parts,  the 
Cor^pus  Caverno'sum,  or  Cor'pora  Cavemo^sa, 
and  the  Cor^pus  Spongio^ sum,  also  called  the 
spongy  body  of  the  urethra,  because  it  sur- 
rounds the  urethra. 

Penis  Cer^ebri.    The  pineal  gland. 

Penis  IVIulie'bris.     The  clitoris. 

Pen^niforiTl.  PennVformis;  from,  penna, 
a  pen,  and  forma,  form.  Having  the  form  of  a 
pen  or  feather ;  applied  in  Anatomy  to  muscles 
having  fleshy  fibres  inserted  on  each  side  of  a 
middle  tendon,  like  the  feathers  of  a  pen. 

Pennyroy^al.  The  popular  name  of 
the  Mentha  pulegium;  also,  Hedeoma  pule- 
giodes. 

Pennyroyal,  Hart's.    Mentha  cervina. 

Pen^tag'On.  From  wevre,  five,  and  }o>vta, 
angle.  A  plane  figure  having  five  angles  and 
five  sides. 

Peutaphar^macon.    From  Ttevre,  five, 


and  (bap/xaKov,  remedy.  Any  medicine  consist- 
ing of  five  ingredients. 

Peoto^lllia.     Amputation  of  the  penis. 

Pepaii''.sis.     Concoction. 

Pep''per.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Piper,  and 
its  fruit. 

Pepper,  Black.  The  berries  of  the  Pi2:>er  ni- 
grum. 

Pepper,  Cayenne.  The  fruit  of  the  Capsicum 
annuum. 

Pepper,  Jamaica.  Allspice;  pimento;  the 
fruit  of  the  Myrtus  pimenta. 

Pep^'periiiint.  The  popular  name  of 
Mentha  piperita.  It  is  a  grateful,  aromatic 
stimulant,  allays  nausea,  relieves  spasmodic 
pains  of  stomach  and  bowels,  expels  flatus,  and 
covers  the  taste  and  prevents  the  nau- 
seating or  griping  effects  of  other  medicines. 
The  oil  is  more  frequently  used  in  the  form 
of  essence  of  peppermint,  prepared  by  dis- 
solving two  fluid  ounces  of  the  oil  in  a  pint  of 
alcohol. 

Pep''sin.  Pep^sine.  Pep'^sina  ;  {rom.  tt- en ru, 
to  digest.  Is  the  active,  digestive  principle  of 
the  gastric  juice,  and  is  prepared  in  a  variety 
of  ways  from  the  stomachs  of  calves,  sheep  and 
pigs.  The  medicinal  preparation  is  a  nitro- 
genized,  light,  amorphous,  grayish-white  or 
fawn-colored  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  al- 
cohol, and  of  a  peculiar,  faint  odor  and  a  bit- 
ter, nauseous  taste.  When  quite  pure  it  should 
be  both  tasteless  and  inodorous.  Taken  inter- 
nally it  increases  the  appetite  and  allays  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach.  It  is  administered  in 
dyspepsia,  gastralgia,  obstinate  vomiting  and 
infantile  diarrhoea.  In  Dental  Practice,  it  is 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  putrid  pulps  of 
teeth  as  an  antiseptic  and  deodorizer.  It  is 
also  recommended  for  an  application  to  par- 
tially decomposed  dentine  which  is  allowed  to 
remain  immediately  over  a  pulp,  and  which  it 
is  not  advisable  to  remove.  It  is  made  into  a 
paste  with  2  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  distilled  water.  This  dressing  has  also 
been  employed  to  devitalize  dental  pulps  by  a' 
slow  action. 

Pep'tic.     Pep^ticus.     Digestive. 

Pep''tones.  Compounds  formed  by  the 
gastric  juice  out  of  the  protein  elements  of  the 
food  in  the  stomach.  They  are  more  soluble 
than  the  original  protein  compounds. 

Peptones,  Beef.  A  nitrogenous  food  com- 
pound composed  of  beef,  milk  and  gluten  from 
wheat. 

Pep^'tonized.     Ingested  with  or  contain- 
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ing  pepsin,  either  naturally  or  artificially,  to 
promote  digestion. 

Per.  A  Latin  preposition  used  as  a  prefix 
to  denote  excess. 

Peracute'.  Peracn'lus.  Very  sharp, 
very  severe.  Applied  in  Pathology  to  diseases 
which  are  very  severe  or  attended  with  much 
inflammation. 

Percep''tion.  PereepHio.  The  act  of 
receiving  the  knowledge  of  external  impres- 
sions made  on  the  oi-gans  of  sense. 

Per^clilorate.  A  combination  of  per- 
chloric acid  and  a  base. 

Perchlorat'ed  E''tlier.  Obtained 
either  by  combining  directly  chlorine  with 
defiant  gas,  or  by  causing  certain  chlorides  to 
react  upon  that  gas. 

Perclilo''ride  of  For^inyle.  Chloro- 
form. 

Perchloride  of  Iron.    See  Iron. 
PerclU''sion.     From  per  and  clauch,  to 
shut  up.     A  condition  resulting  from  periphe- 
ral lesion  of  an  organ. 

Percola''tion.  PercoWtio;  from  perco- 
lare,  to  strain  through.  In  Pharmacy  the  act 
of  straining  or  filtering. 

Percola^tor.  A  pharmaceutical  instru- 
ment used  for  filtering  or  straining. 

PercuS''sioii.  From  percutere,  to  strike. 
The  act  of  striking  one  body  against  another. 
In  disease  of  the  chest  it  is  used  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis,  and  also  sometimes  in  diseases  of 
the  teeth. 

Peven'nial.  Peren^'nis;  from  per  and 
anmi&,  a  year. 

Per^'forans,  From  perfarare,  to  bore 
through.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy  to  or- 
gans which  pass  through  openings  in  other 
organs. 

Perforans  Cass&'rJi  Ner^vus.  The  external 
cutaneous  nerve. 

Perforans  Profun^dus.  Flexor  longus  digi- 
torum  pedis  profundus  perforans. 

Perforans  Vul'go  Profundus.  Flexor  or  pro- 
fundus perforans. 

Pei'lbra^tion.  PerforaHio;  from  per- 
forare,  to  pierce.  An  opening  in  the  continu- 
ity of  the  parietes  of  a  hollow  organ. 

Perfora^'tor.  In  Obstetrics,  an  instru- 
ment used  for  perforating  the  skull. 

Perfora^tus.      Applied   to   muscles    or 

tendons    which    have    an    opening    through 

their  fibres  for  other  parts  to  pass   through 

them. 

Perfrica^tion,     Inunction  or  rubbing  in 


through  pores  of  the  skin  any  unctuous  or  oily 
substance. 

Pei'^flime.  The  volatile  effluvium  from 
any  substance  which  affects  agreeably  the  or- 
gans of  smelling. 

Perg-ailie'neoilS.  From  pergamena, 
parchment.  Having  the  texture  of  parch- 
ment. 

Peri-.  A  prefix,  from  nept^  around,  on 
all  sides,  signifying  envelopiug,  round  about, 
as  the  dental  periosteum,  &c. 

Perise'resis.  From  Trept,  about,  and 
aipsu,  to  take  away.  A  circular  incision  about 
a  tumor. 

Peri-'blast.  From  nepi,  and  filaarog,  a 
germ.  The  envelope  surrounding  the  cell 
nucleus. 

PeribrO''sis.  From  nepi,  around,  and 
(ipuoKu,  to  eat.  Ulceration  of  the  corners  of 
the  eyelids. 

Pericar^diac.  Eelating  to  the  pericar- 
dium. 

Pericardi^tis.  From  Tvepi.KapSiov,  the 
pericardium,  and  itis,  inflammation.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  pericardium. 

Pericar^dium.  Fix)m  Trep/,  about,  and 
iMpSLo,  the  heart.  The  membranous  sac  which 
envelops  the  heart. 

Periceiiiental^g'ia.  From  -n-epi^  around, 
cementum.,  and  a?t.yoc,  pain.  Pain  in  the  alveo- 
lo-dental  periosteum  or  peridental  membrane. 

Pericenienti^tis.  From  rrepi,  around, 
cementum,  and  ifis,  inflammation.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  peridental  membrane  in  the  apical 
space ;  periodontitis  following  the  death  of  the 
pulp.  Circumscribed  hypercemeutosis  includes 
cases  where  the  deposit  or  hypertrophy  is  con- 
fined to  a  limited  area,  generally  small  in  ex- 
tent. The  diffused  variety  includes  cases  where 
the  deposit  involves  a  great  portion  of  the  root 
of  the  tooth. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  periodontitis  or  peri- 
cementitis, which  has  its  origin  in  the  apical 
space,  usually  begin  with  a  dull  pain,  which  is 
referred  to  the  affected  tooth.  Pressure  at  first- 
affords  some  relief,  but,  as  the  inflammation 
increases  pressure  soon  causes  extreme  pain. 
The  swelling  of  the  tissues  in  the  apical  space 
causes  a  slight  elevation  of  the  tooth  in  its 
cavity,  and  brings  the  force  of  occlusion  on 
the  afiected  tooth,  the  result  of  which  is  ex- 
treme suffering.  The  mucous  membitine  over 
the  aflfected  root  then  presents  signs  of  inflam- 
mation by  becoming  a  deeper  red,  and  pressure 
on  it  causes  pain.     The  gum  is  liable  to  pre- 
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Sent  a  pui-plish  hue,  and  the  pain  becomes 
continuous  and  throbbing.  Within  twenty- 
four  houi-s,  or,  in  some  cases,  after  several  days, 
pus  forms  in  the  apical  space,  and  a  case  of 
acute  alveolar  abscess  is  developed. 

Chronic  periodontitis  presents  all  the  char- 
acters of  the  acute  variety,  but  in  a  modified 
form.  The  affected  tooth  is  sore,  but  the  de- 
gree of  soreness  varies,  sometimes  being  con- 
siderable, and  at  other  times  occasioning  an- 
noyance only.  In  some  cases  there  is  consid- 
erable congestion  of  the  gum,  and  other  cases 
may  show  no  visible  signs.  There  is  generally, 
however,  sensitiveness  to  pressure  over  the 
affected  root,  but  in  such  cases  there  may  be 
no  sensitiveness  to  thermal  changes.  The 
cause  of  both  forms  of  pericementitis  is  some 
irritation  of  the  tissues  of  the  apical  space. 

Pericementitis,  Piiagedenic.  A  specific  in- 
fectious inflammation,  having  its  beginning  at 
the  gingival  or  gum  margin_  and  accompanied 
with  destruction  of  the  peridental  membrane 
and  alveolar  walls. 

Pericementitis,  Traumatic.  Inflammation  of 
the  peridental  membrane  resulting  from  in- 
juries. 

Periceilieil''tuill.  From  Trept,  around, 
and  cementum.  The  dental  periosteum  or  peri- 
dental membrane. 

Periclion-'clriiiin.  From  -rrspt,  about, 
and  ;i;ov<ypof,  a  cartilage.  The  fibrous  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  non-articular  cartilages 

Pericla^sis.  From  -n-ept,  around,  and 
K^au,  to  break.     A  compound  fracture. 

Pericnc'mia.  From  Trfp/,  around,  and 
Kvjjju?],  the  leg.  The  parts  surrounding  the 
tibia ;  the  tibia  itself. 

Pericra^nium.  From  n-spf,  around,  and 
KpavcoVj  the  cranium.  The  external  perios- 
teum of  the  cranium. 

Periden^tal.  From  -rrepi,  around,  and 
dens,  a  tooth.  Perios^teum  den''tium,  A  term 
applied  in  Dental  Anatomy  to  the  peridental 
membrane — ^the  investing  membrane  of  the 
roots  of  the  teeth,  a  thin  membrane  which  serves 
to  unite  them  with  their  alveolar  cavities. 

Peridental  Membrane.  The  membranous 
covering  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  which  unites 
them  to  their  alveolar  cavities.  It  differs  in 
both  structure  and  functions  from  the  perios- 
teum of  bone,  although  it  has  commonly  been 
designated  the  dental  penosteum.  The  fibres  of 
the  peridental  membrane  radiate  from  above 
downward  to  the  end  of  the  root,  and  outward 
towards  the  walls  of  the  alveolar  cavity,  and 


permit  of  a  slight  motion.  On  the  apex  of 
the  root  and  near  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  the 
course  of  the  fibres  is  different.  In  the  apical 
space  the  fibres  radiate  from  the  apex  to  the 
root  of  the  alveolar  wall  in  various  directions, 
but  approaching  a  fan-like  radiation.  At  the 
neck  of  the  tooth  the  fibres  form  a  thick  mass 
immediately  over  the  rim  of  the  alveolar  cav- 
ity, where  they  merge  into  the  periosteum  cov- 
ering the  outer  surface  of  the  alveolar  process, 
which  forms  what  has  been  called  the  dental 
ligament. 

The  vessels  supplying  this  membrane  with 
blood  enter  the  apical  space,  and  there  divide 
into  a  number  of  branches,  one  of  which 
enters  the  apical  foi-amen  of  the  root  of  the 
tooth,  while  the  others  are  distributed  to  the 
structure  of  the  peridental  membi-ane.  At  the 
rim  or  margin  of  the  alveolus  the  union  of 
the  arteries  of  the  peridental  membrane  and 
gum  form  a  rich  plexus,  known  as  the  gingival 
plexus,  so  that  this  membrane  receives  its  sup- 
ply of  blood  from  two  sources,  and  in  the  condi- 
tion known  as  alveolar  abscess,  when  the  vessels 
in  the  apical  space  are  destroyed,  a  supply  of 
blood  is  still  furnished  to  the  membrane  by 
the  vessels  from  the  gums.  The  nerve  supply 
is  also  furnished  from  two  sources,  which  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  blood  supply.  The 
peridental  membrane  is  the  organ  of  touch  of 
the  tooth,  vrhile  the  pulp  of  the  tooth  conveys 
painful  sensations  alone,  such  as  are,  under 
normal  conditions,  caused  by  thermal  changes. 
The  peridental  membrane  is  subject  to  various 
diseases,  such  as  periodontitis,  or  pericemen- 
titis (inflammation),  alveolar  abscess  (suppura- 
tion), and  which  follow  the  death  of  the 
dental  pulp,  and  begin  in  the  apical  space. 
Its  physical  function  is  to  give  stability  to  the 
teeth  in  their  alveolar  cavities,  and  to  protect 
them  from  shock,  or  sudden  and  forcible  oc- 
clusion. 

Peri<leil''teiini.  Ymm  rrspi,  around, 
and  dens,  a  tooth.  The  periosteum ;  this  term 
has  also  been  applied  to  Nasmyth's  membrane, 
cuticula  dentis,  and  external  layer  of  cementum 
on  the  roots. 

Perides'mium.  From  Trcp/,  around, 
and  6eafi«i,  ligament.  The  delicate  areolar 
investment  of  a  ligament. 

Peridias'tole.  The  almost  impercepti- 
ble period  or  interval  which  succeeds  the  di- 
astole of  the  heart. 

Peridid^'yiniis.  From  vispi,  around,  and 
di6vfiog^  twins.    The  serous  coat  of  the  testes. 
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Perig-lot^tis.     The  epiglottic  gland. 

Perig^raphe.  The  lineoe  transversce  of 
the  rectis  abdominis  muscle. 

Perim^eter.  The  line  which  bounds 
any  plane  figure. 

Perimys^iuni.  The  cellular  membrane 
that  covers  a  muscle  or  its  fasciculi.     • 

Pei'inseoce^le.  Hernia  in  the  perineum. 

Perinse^us  Transver-'sus.  Thetrans- 
versus  perinsei  muscle. 

Perine^al.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
perineum. 

Perinea/  Artery.  A  branch  of  the  internal 
pudic  distributed  to  the  perineum. 

Perineal  Nerve.  A  branch  of  the  internal 
pudic  nerve  distributed  upon  the  perineum 
and  scrotum  in  the  male,  and  upon  the  perine- 
um and  vulva  in  the  female. 

Perine^iiin,  or  Periiise^um.  The  space 
between  the  anus  and  genital  organs. 

Perineii^rum.  From  nEpi,  around,  and 
vevpoVj  a  nervfe.     The  neurilemma. 

Periiiyc'tides.  From  nepi,  and  w^,  night. 
An  epithet  applied  in  Pathology  to  a  cutaneous 
eruption  which  appears  at  night  and  disap- 
pears during  the  day. 

Pc'riod.  Periodus  ;  from  jrep/,  about,  and 
aSog,  way.  A  stated  time ;  the  time  of  the 
exacerbation  and  remission,  or  of  the  parox- 
ysm and  intermission  of  a  disease.  The  differ- 
ent phases  of  a  disease  are  called  periods,  as 
the  invasion,  augmentation,  height,  decline  and 
tei'mination. 

Period^ic  Acid.  An  acid  consisting  of 
iodine  and  oxygen. 

Period^ical  Diseases.  Diseases  the 
paroxysms  of  which,  as  those  of  intermittent 
fever  and  certain  cerebral  and  neuralgic  affec- 
tions, occur  at  stated  intervals. 

Periodic^ity.  The  tendency  of  certain 
physiological  and  pathological  phenomena  to 
occur  after  longer  or  shorter  intervals. 

PeriodoFog'y.  From  nefjioUnc,  a  course 
or  circuit,  or  the  act  of  going  round,  and  ^o- 
yog,  a  discourse.  The  doctrine  of  periodicity 
in  health  and  disease. 

Periodonti^tis.-  From  Trepi,  about, 
of5o?'c,  a  tooth,  and  itis,  inflammation.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  peridental  membrane,  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cavity  of  a  tooth.  (See 
Pericementitis.  ) 

Periods,  Monthly.  The  menstrual 
periods. 

Periodyii'ia.  From  nepi,  around,  and 
odvv?/,  pain.     An  acute,  circumscribed  pain. 


Perior^bita.  From  nepi,  around,  and 
orbita,  the  orbit.     The  periosteum  of  the  orbit. 

Periorbi^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  orbit. 

Perios^teum.  Perios^teon;  from  rrepi, 
around,  and  oareov,  a  bone.  A  white  fibrous 
membrane  which  surrounds  all  the  bones  of 
the  body,  except  the  crowns  of  the  teeth.  The 
external  surface  is  united  to  the  neighboring 
parts  by  areolar  tissue.  Its  internal  surface 
covers  the  bone,  and  accurately  follows  its  de- 
pressions. It  is  joined  to  the  bones  by  small 
fibrous  prolongations ;  and  by  a  great  number 
of  vessels  which  penetrate  their  substance. 
This  membrane  unites  the  bones  to  the  neigh- 
boring parts,  and  assists  in  their  growth.  The 
periosteum  consists  of  two  layers,  an  outer  one 
composed  of  one  or  more  lamellae  of  dense 
white  fibrous  tissues,  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
being  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and 
among  which  is  a  number  of  fine  yellow  elastic 
fibres,  and  also  cellular  elements  in  the  lymph 
spaces  formed  by  the  apposition  of  the  bundles 
of  white  fibrous  structure. 

In  the  external  or  fibrous  layer,  the  blood- 
vessels and  lymph-vessels  ramify  and  form  net- 
works. The  inner  layer  of  the  periosteum  con- 
sists of  very  loose  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  meshes 
of  which  are  many  cells  similar  to  osteoblasts 
existing  upon  the  trabeculse  of  spongy  bone  ; 
among  these  are  many  elements  which  possess 
characters  similar  to  those  of  lymph-corpuscles. 
This  inner  layer  is  very  vascular,  the  blood- 
vessels passing  among  the  cells  occupying  the 
meshes.  Beneath  the  periosteum  there  is  a 
bony  network  covering  the  surface  of  the  bone, 
in  the  meshes  of  which  are  numerous  cells, 
which  are  contiguous  with  those  which  fill  the 
interfibrillar  spaces  of  the  inner  layer.  At 
different  points  sharp  curved  spiculse  of  bone 
penetrate  the  inner  layer  of  the  periosteum. 
The  periosteum  is  found,  under  mucous  mem- 
branes— submucous  tissue — under  serous  mem- 
branes, and  about  the  blood-vessels  it  forms  a 
continuous  sheath  or  investment,  and  thus  fur- 
nishes support  and  protection.  It  also  invests 
nerves — neurilemma,— gives  to  each  muscle  a 
distinct  sheath — myolemma — and  passing  in  be- 
tween the  muscular  fibres  surrounds  each  one — 
sarcolemma, — and  connects  them  with  their 
tendons  or  with  the  periosteum.  It  also  in- 
vests the  glands,  holding  their  lobes  in  position, 
and  following  the  ducts  into  the  substance  of 
the  gland,  invests  each  lobule,  and  within  this 
substance  the  blood-vessels  of  the  gland  ramify. 
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It  supports  the  peritoneum  aud  pleura,  invests 
the  braiu — dura  mater,  arachnoid  membrane, — 
and  becomes  the  investment  for  its  function- 
ing cells — neuroglia. 

In  the  form  of  fascia  it  binds  down  the  mus- 
cles and  holds  them  in  position,  it  invests  the 
bones — periosteum — and  attaches  the  teeth  to 
their  alveolar  cavities — peridental  membrane. 
It  also  forms  the  tendons  which  connect  the 
muscles  with  the  bones,  aud  the  ligaments 
which  hold  the  bones  together.  It  also  invests 
the  eye — sclerotica. 

Periosteum  Den^tium.  The  periosteum  or 
peridental  membrane  (see  Peridental  Mem- 
brane) of  the  teeth. 

Periosti^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  peri- 
osteum. 

Periostitis,  Den'tal.  Inflammation  of  the 
investing  membrane  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 
Systemic  and  local  treatment  are  necessary, — 
the  first  to  remove  or  counteract  the  predispo- 
sition, and  abate  the  determination  of  blood  to 
the  part,  by  allaying  the  excitement  and  in- 
ducing an  equal  circulation  ;  and  the  second  to 
relieve  the  congestion  by  counter-irritation  or 
by  depletion  from  the  gum  opposite  the  seat  of 
the  affection.  Cantharidal  collodion,  tincture 
of  iodine  and  tincture  of  aconite  root,  equal 
parts,  creasote,  creasote  and  iodine,  continual 
application  of  cold,  &c.,  are  some  of  the  agents 
employed  in  the  local  treatment. 

Perios^teopliyte.  A  morbid  osseous 
formation  upon  or  from  the  periosteum. 

Perios^toma.  Any  morbid  osseous 
growth  on  or  about  a  bone. 

Periosto^sis.  A  tumor  of  the  perios- 
teum. 

Peripli^eral.  Eelating  to  the  periphery 
or  circumference. 

Peripli^eric.     See  Peripheral. 

Peripli^ery.  From  izepi^  around,  and 
diepw,  to  bear.  The  circumference  of  a  circle, 
the  outside  of  the  body,  or  any  other  object. 

Peripliimo^sis.     Paraphimosis. 

Periplemno^nia.     Peripneumonia. 

Perip^lysis.  Proflu^vium.  An  excessive 
discharge. 

Peripneumo'ilia.  From  nepi,  around, 
and  TTvevfiuVj  the  lung.  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs.     Acute  variety  of  bronchitis. 

Peripye^ma.  From  nepr,  about,  and  ttvov, 
pus.  Suppuration  around  an  organ.  This 
frequently  occurs  around  a  tooth  ;  a  collection 
of  pus. 

Perirrlioe'a.     From  Ttepi,  about,  and /jew. 


to  flow.    An  afflux  or  determination  of  fluids  to- 
wards an  organ.     Also,  enuresis. 

Per^isperin.  From  nep/j  and  a-rrep^a, 
seed.  The  albumen  between  the  investing 
membrane  and  the  embryos  of  some  seeds. 

Perisplial^sis.  From  nept,  about,  and 
c(l>a/\?iC),  .to  move.  Circumduction  ;  a  motion 
given  to  a  luxated  bone  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing it. 

PeristaFtic.  PeristaVticus  ;  from  nepc- 
crreAXw,  to  contract.  The  vermicular  motion  of 
the  intestines,  by  which  they  contract  and 
force  the  chyle  downward  to  the  mouths  of 
the  lacteals  and  the  faeces  to  the  anus. 

Peristapli'yline.  Pertaining  to  the 
uvula. 

Peristapliylo-Pliaryiige^us.  The 
upper  part  of  the  palato-pharyngeus  muscle. 

Periste^riuni.  Verbena  oflacinalis ; 
which  see. 

Perister^na.  From  Trspi,  about,  and 
GTspvoVj  the  sternum.  The  latei'al  portions  of 
the  thorax. 

Peris'to^e.  From  irepi,  around,  and 
arel'Aoj  to  contract,  to  close.  The  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  intestines. 

Pei'is^toma.  Peristcmatis.  Hspi,  around, 
and  arofia,  a  mouth.  The  margin  or  circum- 
ference of  a  mouth,  or  a  mouth-like  opening. 
Peristro^ma.  From  Ttept,  around,  and 
dTpuvvvjii,  to  spread.  The  inner  or  mucous 
coat  of  the  intestines. 

Perisys^tole.     From    nepi,    about,    and 
GVGTo'Xi],  a  contraction.     The  pause  or  interval 
between  the  contraction  and  dilitation  of  the 
heart. 
Perito^iiie.     See  Peritoneum. 
Perit'ome.     Circumcision. 
Peritoiie'villl.    Peritonceum.    From  nepi, 
around,   and   reii^o^,   to    stretch.     The    serous 
membrane  which  surrounds  all  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  lines  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Peritoili'tis.  Inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum. 

Peritonitis   Typiioftce'mic,     Puerperal  fever. 
Perityplili^tis.     From  Trtpi,  around,  and 
typhlitis,  inflammation  of  the  csecum.     Inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  tissue  which  surrounds 
the  csecum. 

Perlate  Acid.  The  acidulous  phosphate 
of  soda. 

Permanent  Teeth.  The  teeth  of 
second  dentition.     See  Teeth. 

Permanent  Wliite.  Sulphate  of  baryta  fused 
into  an  opaque  white  enamel.     This  is  used  as 
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a  pigment  and  in  the  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain ware. 
Permangan^ate    of    Potasli.    See 

Potass^  Permanganas. 

Permang-an^ic  Acid.  Mangauesic 
acid. 

Perine^able.  PermeabiVUy.  Peiinea- 
biVitas;  from  pervieo,  to  pass  through.  Ap- 
jjlied  to  membranous  and  cellular  tissues  which 
permit  gases  and  fluids  to  pass  through  them. 

Per'meable.  Pervious ;  possessing  per- 
meability. 

Pernicious  Fever.  A  congestive  in- 
termittent. 

Per^nio.     A  chilblain. 

Pernio  Simplex.  A  chilblain  in  which  the 
skin  is  unbroken. 

Pernio  Exculcera^tus.  A  chilblain  accom- 
panied with  ulceration. 

PeronieFia.  From  rrepoq,  wanting,  and 
fie?Mg,  a  limb.     Congenital  want  of  a  limb. 

Per  one.  Perone'um ;  from  'KEpovri^  a 
brooch.  The  fibula ;  so  called  because  it  re- 
sembles the  pin  of  a  brooch. 

Perone^al.  Peroii(x,'m;  from  nepovrj, 
the  fibula.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  fibula. 

Peroneal  Artery.     The  fibular  artery. 

Peroneal  Muscles.  These  are  three  in  num- 
ber :  1.  The  peronefiis  brevis ;  2.  The'peroneus 
longus ;  3.  The  peroneus  tertius. 

Peroneal  Nerve.  The  external  popliteal 
nerve. 

Perone^us.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy 
to  organs  attached  to  or  that  occupy  the  region 
of  the  fibula. 

Peroneus  Bre^vis.  A  muscle  situated  be- 
neath the  peroneus  longus. 

Peroneus  Lon^gus.  A  long,  thick  muscle 
situated  at  the  outer  part  of  the  leg. 

Peroneus  Ter^tius.  A  muscle  situated  at 
the  anterior,  outer,  and  inferior  part  of  the  leg. 

Pero^sis.  From  ''^'jpoc,  wanting.  Ab- 
normal or  defective  formation. 

Perosplancli^nica.  From  T^npog,  want- 
ing, and  aTi?iayx'^ov,  a  viscus.  Congenital 
misconstruction,  or  want  of  a  portion  of  the 
viscera. 

Perox^ide.  Peroxydnm.  In  Chemistry, 
the  combination  of  a  simple  body  with  the 
largest  portion  of  oxygen  it  is  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing ;  the  highest  degree  of  oxidation,  or 
the  greatest  proportion  in  which  oxygen  can 
saturate  any  tetrad  base. 

Peroxide  of  Hydrogen.  Hydrogen  Peroxide. 
Hydrogen   Dioxide.     Formula:    H2O2.     It    is 


obtained  by  rubbing  up  peroxide  of  barium 
with  distilled  water,  to  which  is  added  distilled 
water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
freezing  mixture.  Topically  it  acts  by  im- 
parting oxygen  to  diseased  tissues,  and  thus 
destroying  them.  In  dental  practice  it  is  em- 
ployed for  alveolar  abscesses,  alveolar  pyor- 
rhoea, ulcerations  of  mucpus  membrane,  can- 
crum  oris,  fungous  growths,  bleaching  dis- 
colored teeth,  &c.  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Dose,  ,^ss.-ij,  when  inter- 
nally administered  in  diphtheria,  &c. 

Perperacu^tus.  A  term  applied  in 
Pathology  to  extremely  acute  or  to  very  violent 
and  rapid  diseases. 

Perplica^tion.  Perplim'tio ;  from  per, 
through,  and  plico,  to  fold.  A  term  applied  in 
Surgery  to  a  method  of  tying  an  artery,  which 
consists  in  making  a  small  incision  through 
the  side  of  it  near  the  bleeding  orifice  and 
drawing  the  open  extremity,  with  a  pair  of 
suitable  forceps,  backward  through  the  open- 
ing made  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  thus  form- 
ing a  sort  of  knob. 

Perry  Crown.  An  artificial  crown  at- 
tached to  the  natural  root  of  a  tooth,  and  to 
which  is  soldered  a  collar  with  a  cap  fitted  on  it. 
The  porcelain  crown  is  similar  to  the  How- 
land  Crown,  and  the  pin  or  pivot  is  secured  in 
the  root-canal,  its  end  projecting  into  the  con- 
cavity in  the  base  of  the  crown,  which  is  ce- 
mented to  the  cap  through  which  the  pin 
passes  with  oxyphosphate  cement. 

Persis^tens  Fc'bris.  An  intermittent 
fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which  recur  at  con- 
stant and  stated  periods. 

Persist^ent.  Persis^tens.  Permanent, 
lasting.  Mr.  Thomas  Bell  applies  this  term 
•to  three  of  the  membranes  of  the  teeth :  1. 
The  internal  periosteum ;  2.  The  investing 
periosteum  of  the  root;  and  3.  The  perios- 
teum of  the  alveolus.  The  other  membranes 
of  the  teeth,  which  are  the  two  lamellae  of  the 
sac,  he  regards  as  deciduous. 

Persistent  Dental  Capsule.  Nasrayth's  mem- 
brane, enamel  cuticle ;  which  see. 

Perspira^'tion.  Perspirat' io  ;  from  per, 
through,  and  spirare,  to  breathe,  exhale.  The 
insensible  transpiration  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body  continually  carried  on  at  the  surface  of 
the  skin.  When  this  fluid  is  c6ndensed  into 
sensible  moisture,  it  is  called  sweat.  Also,  the 
matter  perspired. 

PersuFpliate.  Persulphas.  The  sul- 
phate of  a  peroxide. 
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Persulphate  of  Iron.     See  Ikon. 

Perturba^tioii.  From  perturbo,  to  dis- 
turb. Disturbance  of  the  natural  course  of  a 
disease  by  the  employment  of  very  active 
therapeutic  agents. 

PertllS''sis.  From  per,  much,  and  tmsis, 
cough.     The  whooping-cough  ;  which  see. 

Peruvian  Salsain.  A  resinous  sub- 
stance of  a  fragrant  odor,  obtained  from  the 
Myroxylon  Peruiferum. 

Peruvian  Bark.  The  bark  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Cinchona,  trees  of  Peru.  Tonic,  anti- 
periodic,  stomachic  and  astringent.  Dose  of 
powder,  ^j  to  ^  iij ;  of  extract,  gr.  iij  to  x. 
Different  alkaloids  are  contained  in  this  bark, 
the  most  important  being  Quinina,  which  is  a 
well-known  tonic  and  antiperiodic.  Powdered 
Peruvian  bark  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
a  number  of  dentifrices. 

Perver^sion.  Perver'sio  ;  from  per,  and 
tierfere,  to  turn.  A  term  applied  in  Pathology 
to  a  morbid  change.  Also,  to  a  diseased  state 
of  the  humoi-s. 

PervigiPiuiii.  From  per,  much,  and 
vigllo,  to  watch.  Want  of  sleep ;  watching ; 
sleepiness. 

Pes.  Hovg.  The  foot.  In  Comparative 
Anatomy,  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  pelvic 
limb  of  man  and  birds,  and  of  the  thoracic 
and  pelvic  limbs  of  four-footed  Mammifera, 
Reptiles  and  Amphibia,  consisting,  in  the  hu- 
man subject,  of  the  tai-sus,  metatai-sus  and 
toes.  In  Botany,  the  portion  of  stem  by  which 
certain  fungi  are  attached  to  the  earth. 

Pes  Alexandria nus.  The  Spanish  chamo- 
mile, or  pellitory  of  Spain. 

Pes  Anserfnus.  The  radiated  branches  of 
the  portio  dura  on  the  side  of  the  face. 

Pes  Columbi'nus.    Geranium  rotundifolium. 

Pes  Equi^nus.     Club-foot. 

Pes  Hippocam^pi.  The  tuberculated  ex- 
tremity of  the  hippocampus  major,  so  called 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  foot  of 
some  animal. 

PeS''sary.  Pesaarium;  from  nicaaoc,  a 
small  stone.  An  instrument  made  of  wood, 
ivory  or  caoutchouc,  and  introduced  into  the 
vagina  to  sustain  the  uterus  in  cases  of  pro- 
lapsus of  this  organ. 

Pes^SlililS.     A  pessary. 

Pest^ilen'ce.  Pestilen'tia ;  from  pestis, 
plague.  The  plague ;  any  epidemic,  conta- 
gious or  infectious  disease  of  a  fatal  char- 
acter. 

Pes^tis.     From  perdo,   to   destroy.     The 


plague;  a  malignant  and  contagious  typhoid 
fever. 

PeS^tle.  PistlVlum;  pilum.  An  instru- 
ment made  of  wood,  glass,  iron  or  porcelain, 
for  beating  and  pulverizing  substances  in  a 
mortar. 

Petaloi^des.  Pet^aloid.  Kesembling  a 
petal;  applied  to  urine  which  has  a  flaky 
substance  resembling  leaves  floating  in  it. 

Pete^cllia.  Petic^ula.  A  term  applied 
in  Pathology  to  a  small  spot  upon  the  skin,  of  a 
reddish-purple  color,  resembling  a  flea-bite,  and 
occurring  in  the  progress  of  malignant  fevere. 

Pete^chise  Sine  Febre.  Purpura  sim- 
plex, or  petechial  scurvy. 

Pete^cllial.  Affected  with  or  resembling 
petechias. 

Petechial  Scurvy.     Scorbutus. 

Peti^na.     The  sole  of  the  foot. 

Pet^inine.  A  highly  refracting,  pun- 
gent liquid,  obtained  -during  the  destructive 
distillation  of  animal  substance. 

Petrifac^tion.  Petrifying,  or  convert- 
ing into  stone. 

Petrola''tiiin.  Petroleum  Ointment. 
Vaselin.  A  basis  for  ointments  and  a  valuable 
emollient. 

Petro^leum.  PetreWum;  from  'rrerpa, 
a  rock,  and  oleum,  oil.  Literally,  rock  oil.  A 
reddish-brown,  liquid,  inflammable,  bitumin- 
ous substance,  exuding  from  the  earth,  of  a 
fetid  odor,  and  acrid,  bitter  taste ;  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol;  combines  with  fixed  and 
essential  oils  and  sulphur,  and  is  partly  solu- 
ble in  ether.  It  is  also  obtained  by  boring 
wells.  It  is  a  hydro-carbon.  Paraffin,  kero- 
sene and  the  numerous  naphthaline  hydro- 
carbons are  the  product  of  the  distillation  of 
petroleum. 

Petroleum  Barbaden'se.  Barbadoes  tar;  a 
black,  opaque,  inflammable  liquid,  of  about 
the  consistence  of  molasses,  having  a  strong 
odor  and  bituminous  taste. 

Petroleum,  New  York.  Sen^eca  Oil.  Used 
externally  in  the  same  cases  as  the  Petroleum 
Eubrum. 

Petroleum  Ru^brum.  A  species  of  naphtha 
found  at  Gabian,  France.  It  has  been  used  as 
an  excitant  expectorant,  and  for  tape-worm 
combined  with  assafoetida.  It  is  used  exter- 
nally in  chronic  rheumatism,  affections  of  the 
skin  and  joints,  paralysis,  as  a  disinfectant, 
&c.     Dose,  gssto  5J. 

Pet^roline.  The  commercial  name  of 
hydrocarbons  derived  from  petroleum. 
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Petro-Occip^ital.  Belonging  to  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  and  to  the 
occipital  bone. 

Petro-PharyngcB^us.  The  constrictor  pha- 
ryngis  superior. 

Petro-Salpin' go-PharyngoB^ us.  The  levator 
palati  mollis. 

Petro-Salpingo-Staphyli^nus.  The  levator 
palati. 

Petro-SphenoFdal  Suture.  A  small  suture 
between  the  anterior  edge  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  sphenoid. 

Petro^sum,  Os.  From  nerpa,  a  rock. 
The  petrous,  one  of  the  portions  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  is  so  called  from  its  great  hard- 
ness. 

Pe^trous.  Petro'sus;  from  'rrerpog,  stone. 
Resembling  stone;  having  the  hardness  of 
stone. 

Petrous  Gang/ion.  The  petrosal  ganglion. 
A  ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve, 
formed  soon  after  it  escapes  from  the  jugular 
fossa. 

Petrous  Si^nuses.  Petrosal  sinuses.  Two 
of  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  con- 
nected with  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone. 

Pe^timi.     Nicotiana  tabacum. 

Petuntze^.  Petuntse.  A  Chinese  name 
for  finely  ground,  undecomposed  feldspar, 
used  with  kaolin  in  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain. 

Pew^ter.  An  alloy  of  lead  and  tin, 
sometimes  containing  a  little  copper  and  anti- 
mony. 

Peyer's  Glands.  Pey'eri  gland^ulce. 
The  small  clusters  of  glands  or  follicles  beneath 
the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines.  They  are 
clustered  together,  and  have  a  honeycomb  ap- 
pearance. They  are  most  numerous  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  are  concerned 
in  the  function  of  lymphosia. 

Pe^za.  From  ive^a,  the  foot ;  also  the  as- 
tragalus ;  the  ankle. 

Plia^cia.  ^aKia.  A  lentil  seed.  Lentigo, 
or  freckles. 

Pliaci^tis.  From  <paKoc,  a  lens,  and  itis, 
inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the  crystal- 
line lens. 

Phacocys^ta.  ^aKoc,  a  lentil,  kvgtlc,  a 
bag.     The  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Phacoliymeni^tis.  From  (paKo^^  a  lens, 
vixTjv,  a  membrane,  and  itis,  inflammation.  In- 
flammation of  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 


Pliacomala'cia.  Softening  of  the  crys- 
talline lens. 

Pliac^opis.  From  (pamg,  lens,  and  noirig, 
a  knife.     A  lenticular-shaped  knife. 

Pliacoplas^ma.  A  cataplasm,  or  poul- 
tice of  lentils  ;  also  of  linseed-oil. 

Pliacop^sis.     Freckled. 

Pliag'ed8e''na.  From  (payu,  to  eat.  An 
obstinate,  rapidly -spreading  ulcer. 

Phagedoena  Gangreno'sa.  Hospital  gan- 
grene. 

Pliagede^na.  From  (pa-yeiv,  to  eat  away. 
Eroding;  gangrenous.  The  extension  of  an 
ulcer,  with  the  formation  of  sloughs. 

Phagedena,  Gangrenosa.  Hospital  gan- 
grene. 

Pliag"eden^ic.  In  Surgical  Pathology,  a 
corroding  and  rapidly-spreading  ulcer ;  in  Ma- 
teria Medica,  an  escharotic. 

Phagedenic  Peri'cenjen^titis.  Destructive  in- 
flammation of  the  peridental  membrane,  fol- 
lowed by  absorption  of  the  walls  of  the  alveo- 
lus. 

Phag"^OCyte.  Cells  of  the  organism  hav- 
ing the  property  of  absorbing  and  digesting 
microbes. 

Plialacro^sis.     Baldness. 

Phalanges.  The  plural  of  Phalanx; 
which  see. 

Plialango^sis.  An  affection  of  the  eye- 
lids in  which  the  lashes  are  arranged  in  two 
rows. 

Plial'anx.  From  (pa/iay^,  a  row  of  sol- 
diei-s.  In  Anatomy,  the  small  bones  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  are  called  phalanges,  because 
they  are  arranged  alongside  of  each  other  like 
a  phalanx. 

PIiallal^g"ia.  From  (pa7i7inQ,  membrum 
virile,  and  aTiynq^  pain.     Pain  in  the  penis. 

Plialli^tis.     Inflammation  of  the  penis. 

Phallocarcino''nia;  From  cpaXAog,  the 
male  organ,  and  KapKLvu/ua,  cancer.  Cancer  of 
the  penis. 

Pliallon'CUS.  From  <pa7J..og,  and  oy/cof,  a 
tumor.     A  morbid  swelling  of  the  penis. 

PliaFlus.     The  penis. 

Pliantas^nia.  Phan^tasm  ;  from  (banra^u, 
to  make  appear.  In  Pathology,  a  morbid  phe- 
nomenon, resulting  from  lesion  of  the  brain  or 
optic  nerve,  consisting  in  the  perception  of 
imaginary  objects. 

Pliar^macal.     Pertaining  to  pharmacy. 

Plxarmaceu^tic.  Pharmaceu^ticus  ;  from 
dapfiaaov,  a  medicine.  Pertaining  to  phar- 
macy. 
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Pliarmacocliym^ia.  From  ^ap/uaKov, 
a  medicine,  and  x^l^^^'^>  chemistry.  Pharma- 
ceutical chemistry. 

Pliarniacodyiiani''ics.  From  (bap- 
fioKoVy  a  medicine,  and  6vva/j.cc, '  power.  That 
branch  of  pharmacology  which  treats  of  the 
effects  and  uses  of  medicines,  and  also  of  poi- 
sons. 

Pliarmacog'^nosy.  Pharmacogm'sia. 
From  fpafi/MKov,  a  medicine,  yivoaK(.)^  to  know. 
That  part  of  pharmacy  which  treats  of  simple 
medicines. 

Pliarmac'olite.  A  term  applied  in 
Mineralogy  to  the  native  arseuiate  of  lime. 

Pliarmacol^Ogy.  Pharmacology ia  ;  from 
fapfiaKov,  a  medicine,  and  /.oyof,  a  discourse. 
A  treatise  on,  or  the  doctrine  of,  medicinal 
agents.     Materia  Medica. 

Pliar^inacon.  A  medicine;  a  drug;  a 
poison. 

Pharinacopoe''ia.  From  (papfianov,  a 
medicine,  and  ttoelUj  to  make.  Literally,  the 
art  of  preparing  medicines.  A  code  or  book 
containing  a  collection  of  medicinal  form- 
ulae, with  a  description  of  the  process  for  the 
preparation  of  each.     A  dispensatory. 

PliaT''macy.  Pharmacia;  from  (bap- 
fidKov,  a  medicine.  The  art  of  selecting,  pre- 
serving, and  preparing  therapeutical  agents. 

Pliarniax'is.    Pharmacy. 

Phariia^ceum.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Carophyllacece, 

Pharnaceum  Linea^re.  A  South  African 
plant,  supposed  to  be  useful  in  pulmonary  af- 
fections. 

Pliaryng-C'al.  Pharynge^its  ;  from  (papvy^, 
the  pharynx.  Pertaining  to  or  implicating 
the  pharynx. 

Pharyngeal  Ar'teries.  These  are  two  in 
number,  the  superior  and  inferior.  The  superior 
is  a  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  and  sends 
a  branch  through  the  pteygo-palatine  foramen 
to  supply  the  arch  of  the  palate  and  contiguous 
parts.  The  inferior  is  a  branch  of  the  external 
carotid,  and  sends  off  several  branches,  in  its 
course  upward  toward  the  basis  of  the  cranium, 
to  the  pharynx  and  contiguous  deep-seated 
parts. 

Pharyngeal  Nerve.  This  nerve  is  a  branch 
of  the  pneumogastric,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
pharynx.  It  communicates  with  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, divides  into  a  number  of  bi'anches, 
which  unite  with  branches  of  other  nerves, 
forming  a  network  of  filaments  which  consti- 
tute the  pharyngeal  plexus. 


Pilar  jTlg-eth^ron.  The  pharynx,  or  fau- 
ces. 

Pliaryng-is^inus.  Spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  pharynx. 

Pliaryilg'i^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  phar- 
ynx. 

Pharyngitis,  Catarrhal.  Catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  pharynx,  which  may  be  either 
acute  or  chronic. 

Pharyngi^tis,  DiphtheriVic.  Diphtheritic  in- 
flammation of  the  pharynx,  or  inflammation 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  false  mem- 
branes. 

Pharyngitis,  Follic'ular.  Inflammation  and 
enlargement  of  the  follicles  of  the  pharynx, 
extending  sometimes  to  the  larynx. 

Pliaryngoce^le.  From  (papvy^,  the 
pharynx,  and  Kr/TiTj,  a  tumor.  A  morbid  en- 
largement of  the  upper  part  of  the  gullet. 

Pliaryiig-o-Glos'sal.  Pertaining  to 
the  pharynx  and  tongue. 

Pilar yng-Og'^raphy.  Phanjngogra^phia  ; 
from  (papvy^,  the  larynx,  and  ypa.<j>t],  a  descrip- 
tion. An  anatomical  description  of  the  phar- 
ynx. 

Pliaryng^opaFatine.  Pertaining  to  the 
pharynx  and  velum  palati. 

Pliai-yng-ople^g'ia.  From  <papvy^,  the 
pharynx,  and  ■K'Krtaau^  to  strike.  Paralysis  of 
the  pharynx. 

Pilar yug'orrliag'^ia.  Hemorrhage  from 
the  pharynx. 

Pliaryiig-ospaS''nius.  Spasm  of  the 
pharynx. 

Pliaryn§fOStapliyli''nus.  The  palato- 
pharyngeus  muscle. 

PliaryilgotO''r![ie.  Pliaryngoto'mus  ;  from 
(papvySj  the  pharynx,  and  Ttfivu,  to  cut.  An 
instrument  for  scarifying  the  tonsils. 

Pliaryngot''oliiy.  Pharyngotom^ia.  The 
operation  of  cutting  into  the  pharynx.  Also, 
of  scarifying  the  tonsils. 

Pliar^yiix.  The  musculo-membranous 
sac  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  oesophagus.  It  is  invested  with 
a  strong  fascia,  which  serves  to  connect  it  to 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital,  and  the 
petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bones.  There 
are  seven  foramina  which  open  into  it ;  namely, 
the  two  posterior  nares,  the  two  Eustachian 
tubes,  the  mouth,  larynx,  and  oesophagus. 

Pliat''nioil.  Piiatni^um.  ^arvwv.  The 
socket  of  a  tooth. 

Pliatiiorrlia^gia.  From  (f>aTviov,  an 
alveolus,  and  priyvvjii,  to  break  forth.     Hem- 
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orrhage  from  the  socket  of  a  tooth.    See  Hem- 
orrhage AFTER  THE  EXTRACTION  OP  TeETH. 

Pliena^cetine.  An  antipyretic  anal- 
gesic. Its  great  insokibility  renders  it  non- 
toxic. Given  in  capsules,  grs.  vii  or  viii  ss. 
once  or  twice  a  day,  as  a  remedy  for  neuralgia. 

Plieiiig'^imis.  From  (poivi^,  red.  A 
cutaneous  disease  characterized  by  redness  of 
the  skin,  without  fever. 

Plie^nol  Sodiqiie.  Phenate  of  soda.  An 
antiseptic,  haemostatic,  and  disinfectant.  Used 
as  an  astringent  and  styptic  application  to 
check  excessive  bleeding  after  extraction  of 
teeth,  and  to  prevent  subsequent  soreness  of 
the  gums.  It  is  made  by  neutralizing  phenic 
acid  with  soda,  and  is  manufactured  directly 
from  wood,  peat,  and  coal-tars. 

Plieuom^enoii.  From  (patvofiai,  to  ap- 
pear. A  remarkable  and  unusual  appearance. 
In  Medicine,  any  appreciable  change  in  an 
organ  or  function.  The  phenomena  of  a  dis- 
ease are  its  symptoms. 

PlieiiO-resor^cin.  A  mixture  contain- 
ing carbolic  acid  67,  resorcin  33  per  cent. 

Phe^nyl.  The  hypothetical  radical  of 
phenol  or  carbolic  acid.     Formula,  C12H5. 

Phenyl  Salicyl.     See  Salol. 

Plii^ala  or  Vi^al.  A  small  bottle  or 
phial. 

Pliil^ter  or  PliiFtre.  From  (t>i7,eu,  to 
love.  In  Anatomy,  the  vertical  depression  be- 
tween the  nose  and  upper  lip. 

Pliiino^sicus.     Eelating  to  phimosis. 

PMmo^sis.  From  (piiwu,  to  bind  up.  A 
constriction  of  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce, 
which  prevents  it  from  being  carried  back  be- 
hind the  corona  glandis. 

Plilas^nia.     A  contusion. 

PUebarterioclial'ysis.  From  fUei/^,  a 
vein,  aprtpca,  artery,  and  6ia/.vaic,  separation. 
Variocose  aneurism. 

Plllebecta'sia.  From  <l)?.eip,  a  vein,  and 
EKTEiKj,  to  dilate.  The  dilation  of  a  vein  or  a 
portion  of  a  vein.    Varix. 

Phlelbecto^pia.  $A£i/i,  and  e/croTroc,  out 
of  place.  Abnormal  situation  of  a  vein,  from 
malformation  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor. 

PlilebFon.     A  vein. 

Plilebi^tis.  From  (pTief,  a  vein,  and  itis, 
a  terminal,  denoting  inflammation.  Inflam- 
mation of  a  vein. 

Phlebitis,  Cru'ral.     Phlegmasia  dolens. 

Phlebitis,  Uterine.     Puerperal  fever. 

Plilebo'des.  PhkboVdes.  Eesembling 
a  vein.     Also,  having  veins. 


Phlebog'^raphy.  Phlebogra^phia.  From 
0?<.e\p,  a  vein,  and  ypa6u,  to  describe.  An  ana- 
tomical description  of  the  veins. 

Phleb^olite.  Phlebolit¥us  ;  from  ^aei/',  a 
vein,  and  At^oi,  a  stone.  A  calculous  concre- 
tion in  a  vein. 

Plilebopbthalniotoiu^ia.  From  'f).tf\) 
a  vein,  u(t>-9a'k[ioQ,  the  eye,  re/xvu,  to  cut.  The 
abstraction  of  blood  from  the  eye. 

Phlebori'ha^g-ia.  From  p^.eV,  a  vein, 
and  priyvv/u,  to  break  out.  Hemorrhage  from 
a  vein  or  veins. 

Phleborrhex^is.     From  (p/ieip,  a  vein, 
and  pe^ic,  rupture.  Rupture  of  a  vein  or  veins. 
Phleb^otoiniim.      An   instrument   em- 
ployed  in   phlebotomy;   a   thumb   or   spring 
lancet. 

Pblebot'oiny.  Phlebotom'ia  ;  from  (/>Aei/', 
a  vein,  and  refivu,  to  cut.  The  operation  of 
opening  a  vein.     Venesection. 

Phleg'lli.  Phlegma.  One  of  the  four 
primary  humoi"s  of  the  ancients.  Also,  the 
viscid  mucus  expectorated,  or  expelled  by 
vomiting. 

Phleg'^mag'Og'Ue.  Phlegmagogus  ;  from 
(p?iey/ia,  phlegm,  and  ayu,  to  expel.  An  ex- 
pectorant medicine. 

Phleg'iliapy^ra.  PMegmatopy^ra  ;  from 
(playfia,  phlegm,  and  nvpero^,  fever.  Adeno- 
meningeal,  or  mucous  fever ;  a  fever  accom- 
panied with  considerable  mucous  secretion 
from  the  digestive  passage. 

Plilegma^sia.  From  f'Aeyu,  to  burn. 
Inflammation. 

Phlegmasia  Dolens.  Phlegma^sia  lactea ; 
phlegmasia  alba;  crural  phlebitis;  milk-leg.  A 
disease  occurring  in  women  soon  after  deliv- 
ery, attended  by  fever,  pain,  swelling  of  the 
thigh,  and  other  symptoms  of  a  more  or  less 
severe  character. 

Phlegnia'sise.     Inflammations. 

Pblegnia-'tia.  According  to  French 
pathologists,  oedema,  anasarca ;  and  to  the  Ger- 
man, extravasation  of  serum  or  mucus.  Drop- 
sical swelling. 

Phlegmat'ic.  Abounding  in  phlegm; 
dull;  sluggish. 

Plllegmatopyr^a.  Phlegmapyra.  Ade- 
no-meningeal  fever. 

Plilegiiiatori'ha^gia.  From  <p7^eyfia, 
phlegm,  and  pew,  to  flow.  A  discharge  of  a 
thin,  limpid  mucus  from  the  nose,  unaccom- 
panied by  inflammation. 

Phleg^nion.  From  ijiZsyw,  to  burn.  In- 
flammation of  the  cellular  tissue,  accompanied 
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by  increased  heat,  pain  and  circumscribed 
swelling,  usually  terminating  in  suppuration 
or  abscess. 

Phleg-mono^cles.  Phhg' monoid.  Phleg- 
monous. 

Pllleg-^monous.  PJilegmom^des  ;  from 
(pTieyfiovn,  a  phlegmon,  and  e«Jof,  resemblance. 
Belonging  or  relating  to  phlegmon. 

Phlegmonous  Erysipelas.  Diffused  cellular 
inflammation,  with  tendency  to  suppuration. 

Phlegmonous  In flam^ mat/on.  Inflammation 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  tending  to  suppuration. 

Plllegmynieiii^tis.  Phlegmhjmeni'tis  ; 
from  ({lAeyfia,  phlegm,  v/ur/v^  a  membrane,  and 
itis,  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  a  mucous 
membrane. 

Plileps.     A  vein. 

Plllog-is^tic.  PhlogistVcus ;  from  dXayi^G), 
to  burn.  In  Chemistry,  inflammatory.  See 
Phlogiston.  In  Medicine,  preternatural  vital 
energy.  Increased  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries. 

Phlogis^ticated  Air,  or  Gas.  Ni- 
trogen. 

Plilog-O^des.  From  0/lof,  flame,  and 
euhg,  resemblance.  An  epithet  employed  in 
Pathology  to  express  particularly  the  redness  of 
the  face. 

Plilog-O^sis.  Literally,  inflammation,  but 
some  authors  use  the  term  to  designate  ex- 
clusively external  inflammation,  and  others, 
superficial  or  erysipelatous  inflammation.  The 
Germaus  employ  it  to  designate  a  fugacious 
heat  or  simple  redness  of  the  face. 

Plilogot^ic.     Inflammatory. 

Plilyctaj^ua.  From  ^JAu^w,  to  boil.  A 
vesicle  containing  a  limpid,  serous  fluid. 

Plilyctaeu^ula.  Diminutive  oi phlyctcena. 
A  vesicle  containing  a  limpid,  serous  fluid 
of  the  ciliary  margin. 

Plilyctid^ium.  A  pustule  encircled  by  an 
inflamed  ring  or  .zone,  as  the  small-pox  pustule. 

Plily'sis.  A  subcutaneous,  ulcerative 
tumor.     Also,  phlyctsena.     Whitlow. 

Phlyza^cium.  A  small  pustule  con- 
taining pus,  raised  on  a  round,  hard,  inflamed 
base,  and  terminating  in  a  dark-colored  scab. 

Plioce'uic  Acid.  A  volatile  odoriferous 
acid  contained  in  the  oil  of  the  porpoise. 

Plioce^nine.  A  peculiar  fatty  matter 
mixed  with  elaine,  found  in  the  oil  of  the 
Delphinium  phoccena. 

Phododip^son.     Hydrophobia. 

Plioeni^cius  Morbus.  Tubercular  ele- 
phantiasis. 


Plioenig"'iims.     A  red  cutaneous  erup- 
tion, without  fever.     Also,  a  rubefacient. 

Plioenodi^iia,  orPhoeii^odine.  From 
phcenodes,  of  a  blood  color.  Cruor  sanguinis,  or 
blood  clot.     Also,  hsematina. 

Pllona''tioii.  From  (puvr;,  the  voice.  The 
production  of  the  voice. 

Phone.     The  voice. 

PllOiiet^ic.  Pertaining  to  the  voice  ;  or 
representing  articulate  sounds. 

PllO^uica.  Diseases  affecting  the  organs 
of  the  voice. 

PllO^nics.  Acoustics;  the  doctrine  of 
sounds. 

PllO^nicus.  From  (puvTj,  the  voice.  Ee- 
lating  to  the  voice. 

PllOliOCllor^dse.  The  Chordse  vocales, 
or  vocal  chords. 

Plionon'osi.  From  (puvrj,  the  voice,  and 
voaog,  disease.     Diseases  of  the  voice. 

PllO^ra.     Gestation. 

Plioroiiom^ia.  From  (pepo/iac,  to  put  my- 
self in  motion,  and  vofioc,  law.  In  Physiology, 
the  laws  of  muscular  action. 

PllOS.     Light. 

PllOS^gene  Gas.  Chloro-carbonic  acid 
gas. 

PllOS^plias.     Phosphate, 

PhoS^pliate.  Phosphas.  A  salt  result- 
ing from  the  combination  of  phosphoric  acid 
with  a  salifiable  base. 

Phosphate  of  Lime.  Calais  phosphas.  A  com- 
bination of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  forming 
the  solid,  or  earthy,  portion  of  bones. 

Phosphate  of  Soda.  Sodce  phosphas.  A  mild, 
saline  cathartic,  in  the  form  of  colorless,  trans- 
parent crystals,  with  a  taste  like  common  salt. 

Phosphate  of  Zinc.     See  Zinc  Phosphate. 

PllOS^phated.  A  base  converted  into  a 
phosphate  by  combination  with  phosphoric 
acid. 

PllOSpliat^ic.  Eclating  to  the  phos- 
phates ;  containing  a  phosphate. 

Phosphatic  Diath^esis.  A  habit  of  body 
favoring  the  formation  of  calculi  or  phos- 
phates. 

PllOS^pllite.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  phosphorous  acid  and  a  salifiable  base. 

Pliosplio-Caflfein.  A  compound  of 
cafFein,  acid  phosphorici,  aa  gr.  | ;  antipyrin, 
ext.  opii  grav.  dulc.  (celery),  aa  gr.  j,  and  so- 
dium bromide,  gr.  v.  Dose,  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  in  water.  Used  for  headache,  neu- 
ralgia, insomnia,  and  general  nervous  debility. 
Phosplio-Mesit^ic    Acid.     An    acid 
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obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  phospho- 
rus upon  acetone. 

Phospliorat^ecl.  Combined  with  or 
containing  phosphorus. 

Pliospliores^cence.  Phosphorescent  tia. 
The  luminous  appearance  exhibited  by  phos- 
phorescent bodies. 

Pliosphor^ic  Acid.  Acidum  phosphor' - 
icum.  An  acid  composed  of  one  part  phos- 
phorus and  five  of  oxygen.  It  has  been  used 
in  medicine,  in  the  form  of  lemonade,  in  pas- 
sive hemorrhage,  typhus,  phthisis,  and  as  an 
injection  in  cancer  of  the  uterus.  Dose,  di- 
luted, TTL  X  to  m  XX.  It  is  a  serviceable 
application  in  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  jaws 
and  in  abscess  of  antrum,  1  part  of  the  dilute 
acid  to  20  of  water. 

Phos^pliorous  Acid.  Acidum  phos- 
phoro'sum.  A  very  sour,  volatile,  white  powder, 
obtained  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phospho- 
rus. It  reddens  vegetable  blues  and  neutral- 
izes bases.     Formula,  PO3,  eq.  54.4. 

Phosphoru^ria.  Phosphorus  in  the 
urine. 

Phos^pliorus.  From  ^wf,  light,  and  (l>£p<^j 
to  carry.  An  undecomposed  substance,  of  a 
yellowish  color,  semi-transparent,  and  burning 
in  common  air  with  great  rapidity.  In  the 
dark  it  exhibits  a  luminous  or  phosphorescent 
appearance,  and  emits  a  white  smoke  in  the 
air.  It  should  be  kept  under  water  and  pro- 
tected from  light.  In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a 
powerful  general  stimulant,  and  in  large  doses 
is  an  irritant  poison.  It  is  also  indicated  in 
all  diseases  in  which  there  exists  defective  de- 
velopment of  the  bones  and  teeth.  Dose,  gr. 
i  to  gr.  jK. 

Plios^phorus-Necro^sis.  Necrosis  of 
the  jaw-bone  from  exposure  to  the  fumes  of 
phosphorus. 

Phos^lJlluret.  Phosphwet'um.  A  com- 
bination of  phosphorus  with  a  metal. 

Phosplivii-et^ted  Hy^drogen.  A  gas- 
eous body,  formed  by  the  combination  of  phos- 
phorus with  hydrogen,  inflammable  in  the  air 
and  soluble  in  ether. 

PhotaFg'ia.  ^uq,  (purog,  light,  anda/ljof, 
pain.     Pain  from  too  much  light ;  photalgy. 

Pho'tog'eiie  Gas.    See  Phosgene. 

Photog'eu''ic.  From  <^wf,  light,  and 
yevvau,  to  generate.  Producing  light.  Ap- 
plied to  drawings  made  by  the  action  of  light 
on  a  chemically  prepared  ground. 

Pliotoma'nia.     Delirium  produced  by 
the  action  of  intense  light. 
30 


Pliotoixi^eter.  From  (puc,  light,  and 
fiETpov,  measure.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  intensity  of  light. 

Photon^OSOS.  4)a/f,  light,  and  vococ,  dis- 
ease. Disease  from  exposure  to  a  glare  of 
light,  as  snow-blindness,  &c. 

Photopho^bia.  From  (puQ,  light,  and 
<pu>(3eu,  to  dread.     Intolerance  of  light. 

Phc'tophore.  An  instrument  for  ex- 
amining cavities  of  the  body  by  means  of  the 
electric  light. 

Photop^sia.  From  ^wf,  light,  and  oipi^, 
vision.  Lucid  vision,  or  perception  of  sparks, 
flashes  of  fire,  &c. 

Pliotox^ylin.  Derived  from  wood-pulp 
and  employed  as  a  substitute  for  collodion. 

Pliotu'ria.  From  ^wf,  light,  and  ovpov, 
urine.     Luminous  urine. 

Plirag'^mos.  From  (ppay/iu,  to  inclose. 
A  row  of  teeth. 

Phra'sis.     Articulated  voice. 

Plire^nes.  The  forepart  of  the  thorax. 
Also,  the  diaphragm. 

Plirene^sis.     Phrenitis. 

Phrenet^ic.  Phrenet'icus.  Connected 
with,  or  sufiering  from,  phrenitis. 

Pliren^ic.  Phren'icus.  Diaphragmatia 
Eelating  or  belonging  to  the  diaphragm. 

Phrenic  Arteries.  The  diaphragmatic  ar- 
teries. 

Pf)renic  Nerve.    The  diaphragmatic  nerve. 

Phre'nica.  From  <ppvv,  the  mind.  Dis- 
eases of  the  mind  ;  an  order  in  the  class  Neu- 
rotica of  Dr.  Good. 

Phreiii^tis.  From  V/"i"')  the  mind,  and 
His,  inflammation.     Inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Plirenol^Ogy.  Phrenologia ;  from  fprjv, 
the  mind,  and  /loyof,  a  discourse.  A  treatise 
on  the  mind  as  deduced  from  the  external  con- 
figuration and  volume  of  the  brain. 

Phreno-Mag^netism.  The  pretended 
power  of  exciting  the  organs  of  the  brain  of  a 
mesmerized  pei-son,  whereby  the  functions  of 
the  organs  are  manifested.  That  no  such 
power  exists  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  such 
phenomena  cannot  be  elicited  in  children. 

Phren''sy.    Phrenitis. 

Phthar^ma  Caligo.    Caligo. 

Phtharma  Catarac'ta.     Cataract. 

P/}tf)arma  Glauco'ma.    Glaucoma. 

Phthiri'asis.  From  ^dsLp,  a  louse. 
Morbus  pediculosus.  A  disease  favoring  the 
generation  of  lice. 

PlitMs^ical.  Belonging  to  phthisis,  con- 
sumptive. 
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PIlthisioFog-y.  From  (fi-dicig,  consump- 
tion, and  ?ioyogj  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on 
phthisis. 

Plitliisi-Pneiimo^nia.  Phthisis  pul- 
monalis. 

Pllthi^sis.  Pronounced  Wsi^i.  From 
^i?jw,  to  waste  away.  Consumption ;  progres- 
sive emaciation  of  the  body  from  whatever 
cause  produced,  but  usually  restricted  to 
phthisis  pidmonalis. 

Phthisis,  Can^cerous.     Cancer  of  the  lungs. 
.   Phthisis  DorsaHis.     Tabes  dorsalis. 

Phthisis  Larynge^a.  Chronic  laryngitis,  a 
species  of  consumption  resulting  from  ulcera- 
tion of  the  larynx. 

Phthisis  Mesenter'ica.     Tabes  mesenterica. 

Phthisis  Pulmona^is.  Phthisis  tuhercuWsa. 
Pulmonary  consumption. 

Phthisis,  Teeth  of.  Characterized  by  especial 
clearness  and  transparency,  but  of  frail  struc- 
ture, caries  being  favored  by  a  constitutional 
weakness  of  structure.  Blue-white  and  pearly 
teeth,  but  prone  to  caries ;  often  of  surpassing 
beauty. 

Phthisis  TracheaHis.  Chronic  inflammation 
•of  the  trachea,  accompanied  by  ulceration  and 
•emaciation. 

Piitliisii^ria.     Diabetes. 

Plltlioe.     Ulceration  of  the  lungs. 

Phtli^ore.     Fluorine. 

PlltllO^rius.  From  (p&opa,  an  abortion. 
-Favoring  abortion. 

Pliycteiiular  Conjunctivitis.  The 
.appearance  of  small  vesicles  upon  theconjunc- 
;tiva  of  the  eye,  which  soon  rupture  and  form 
small  ulcers.  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a 
(direct  causal  relationship  between  this  disease 
.and  the  disorders  incident  to  dentition. 

,  Pliyg-etli^lon.    From  (jivyu,  to  broil.    In- 
.flammation  of  the  superficial  lymphatic  glands. 

Phy^iiia.  From  (pvu,  to  produce.  A  tub- 
tcrcle  or  phlegmon. 

Pliyiiiatoid''.     Eesembling  a  tumor. 

Pliymato^ses.     Tuberculous  diseases. 

Piiyiiiato^sis.  An  excrescence ;  the  for- 
.mation  or  progress  of  tubercular  disease. 

Pliymo^sis.     Phimosis. 

PIiysostig"'nia.  Calabar  Bean.  Prop- 
■erties  due  to  alkaloids,  eserine,  and  physostig- 
.mine.  It  paralyzes  the  spinal  motor  centres, 
.and  arrests  reflex  action  without  aflfectiug 
muscular  irritability.  It  produces  nausea, 
vomiting  and  myosis.  Used  in  tetanus  and 
.torpor  of  bowels.  Dose  of  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract— gr.  J  to  |. 


PliySCO^nia.  From  (pvaKrj,  a  bladder. 
Any  tumor  developed  in  the  abdomen  which 
is  neither  sonorous  nor  fluctuating.  Eight 
species  are  enumerated :  1.  Physconia  hepatica, 
enlarged  liver.  2.  Physconia  peritonei,  tume- 
fied peritoneum.  3.  P/iysconia  splenica,  en- 
larged spleen.  4.  Physconia  omentalis,  enlarged 
omentum.  5.  Physconia  renalis,  kidney.  6. 
Physconia  uterina,  enlargement  of  the  uterus 
and  its  appendages.  7.  Physconia  mesenterica, 
enlargement  of  the  mesentery,  and  8.  Phys- 
conia intestinalis,  laxity  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
producing  enlargement  of  the  abdomen. 

Pliyse''ina.  Physe^sis;  from  (j>vaau,  to 
inflate.  A  tumor  caused  by  an  accumulation 
of  air  in  the  cellular  texture.    Also  tympanites. 

Pliys^ic,  The  art  of  healing  diseases ; 
medicine. 

Phys^ical.  Pertaining  to  the  tangible 
properties  or  effects  of  material  things. 

Pliysic^ian.  One  who  has  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  a  regularly 
incorporated  institution.  In  France,  a  prof- 
essor or  student  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Pliys^icS.  From  (pvaig,  nature.  The 
science  of  nature  ;  but  in  the  usual  and  more 
restricted  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  move- 
ments, pressure,  and  sensible  properties  of 
things.     Natural  Philosophy. 

Physics,  Med^icaf.  Physica  medica'lis.  Physics 
applied  directly  to  medicine,  whether  for  the 
explanation  of  the  vital  phenomena  of  the 
functions  of  the  body,  the  preservation  of  indi- 
viduals, or  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Pliysiog'^noniy.  Physiognom^ia ;  from 
(pvaig,  nature,  and  yivuaKu,  to  know.  The  art 
of  judging  of  the  character  and  dispositions  of 
men  by  their  countenances,  gestures,  and  ex- 
ternal appearance,  as  taught  by  Lavater. 

Pliysiol^Ogy.  Physiologia;  from  (j)vaic, 
nature,  and  Aoyog,  a  discourse.  By  the  ancients 
this  term  was  used  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of 
physics,  but  at  present  it  is  limited  to  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  life  and  the 
functions  of  living  beings.  Physiology  is  di- 
vided into  human  and  comparative.  The  for- 
mer relates  to  man,  and  the  latter  to  animals 
and  vegetables.  It  is  also  divided  into  general 
and  special,  the  one  relating  to  the  general  laws 
of  life,  and  the  other  to  the  functions  of  indi- 
vidual organs. 

Phy^sis.     Nature;  life. 

Physol)lepli''aron.  From  dvaau,  to  in- 
flate, and  jiXe(papov,  eyelid.  Emphysematous 
swelling  of  the  eyelids. 
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Pliysoce^le.  Pneumatoce^le.  An  emphy- 
sematous tumor  of  the  scrotum. 

Pliysocepll^alus.  From  <pvcau,  to  in- 
flate, and  KefaAT/,  the  head.  Emphysematous 
swelling  of  the  head. 

Physocoe^iia.  From  (pvaau,  to  inflate, 
and  KoiXia^  the  belly.     Tympanites. 

PliySO^des.  From  (pvaau,  to  inflate,  and 
eidog,  resemblance.  A  term  applied  in  Pathol- 
ogy to  tumors  apparently  filled  with  air. 

Pliysome^tra.  From  (pvaau,  to  inflate, 
and  fJ-V'pa,  the  womb.  Inflatio  uteri.  Windy 
swelling  of  the  uterus. 

Pliy^son.     Flatulence. 

Physon^cus.     A  windy  tumor. 

Physospas^mus.  Windy  colic,  with 
spasmodic  contraction  of  some  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

Pliysotlio^rax.     Pneumothorax. 

Pliy^toplasm.  The  vegetable  ana- 
logue of  protoplasm. 

Pliytoclieiii''ia.  From  (^vtov,  a  plant, 
and  xvi^^'-o-i  chemistry.     Vegetable  chemistry. 

Pia  Mater.  The  highly  vascular  mem- 
brane which  immediately  invests  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  medulla  spinalis. 

Plan.     Frambossia,  or  Yaws. 

Piar.    Fat. 

Piarli8e''mia.  From  ■Kiap,  fat,  and  a«//a 
blood.     Fat  in  the  blood. 

Pi''ca.     Depi-aved  appetite. 

Pic^ailiar.     The  bitter  principle  of  tar. 

Pic^olin.  A  volatile,  acid,  oily  liquid 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  animal  sub- 
stances. 

Pi^cria.     Bitterness. 

PFcrin,  or  Pic'rine.  A  bitter  sub- 
stance obtained  from  Digitalis  purpurea,  said 
to  be  identical  with  Digitaltn. 

Picrocarmme.  A  preparation  for 
staining  microscopical  specimens. 

Pic^romel.  A  mixture  of  salts  of  soda 
and  different  biliary  products. 

Pi^cromel.  A  peculiar  substance,  of  a 
sweetish-bitter  taste,  which  exists  in  bile. 

Picrotox^in,  or  Picrotox^ic  Acid. 
Picrotox^ina ;  picrotox^ine ;  from  inicpoc,  bitter, 
and  To^LKov,  poison.  A  vegetable  alkali,  which 
crystallizes  in  white,  brilliant,  four-sided 
transparent  prisms.  It  is  this  principle  which 
gives  to  the  Coceulm  indicus  its  poisonous 
properties. 

Pig'^nient.  From  pingo,  to  paint.  Any 
color  used  by  painters. 


Pigment  Cells.  Cells  for  the  secretion  of  a 
black  or  dark-brown  matter,  which  gives  color 
to  the  parts  over  which  they  are  spread.  They 
are  found  in  the  epidermis  of  the  negro  and 
other  dark  races  of  mankind,  and  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye. 

Pig-men^tum.  From  pingo,  to  paint.  A 
pigment  or  paint.  An  epithet  applied  in  AtmI- 
omy  to  a  black  mucous  substance  found  in  the 
eye ;  namely,  the  pigment  of  the  iris,  called  the 
uvea  ;  and  the  pigment  of  the  choroid  membrane 
called  the  pigmentum  nigrum. 

P/'gmentum  lir'dicum.     Indigo. 

Pigmentum  Ni^grum.  The  dark-brown  sub- 
stance which  lines  the  choroid  membrane  of 
the  eye  and  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris. 

Pila^re  Ma^Ium.  Trichia^sis.  Hair 
disease. 

Pila^tio.  From  pilus,  a  hair.  A  hair- 
like fracture  of  the  skull. 

PiFeoiiS.     Eelating  to  the  hair. 

Pile,  Galvan^ic.  A  galvanic  appara- 
tus consisting  of  a  pile  or  column  of  zinc  or 
copper  plates,  and  discs  of  wet  card,  placed  in 
succession  to  each  other  in  the  same  regular 
order  throughout  the  series. 

Piles.     Hemorrhoids;  which  see. 

Pi^line.  A  kind  of  cloth  of  sponge  and 
wool,  used  as  a  substitute  for  poultices  and  fo- 
mentation cloths. 

Pill.     See  PiLUXA. 

Pilocarpus.  Jaborandi.  The  leaves  of  the 
pilocarpus  pennatifolius.  It  increases  the  action 
of  the  heart,  but  lowers  arterial  tension.  It  is  a 
powerful  diaphoretic  and  very  much  augments 
the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands.  Eflica- 
cious  in  colds.     Dose  of  the  fluid  extract  TTL  X 

Pilo^rum  Arrecto^res.  The  minute 
muscles  of  the  skin,  which  cause  the  appearance 
called  cutis  anserina,  or  goose-skin.  They  are 
thought  to  raise  the  hairs  Avhen  one  is  fright- 
ened. 

Pilo'silS.     Hairy. 

Pilu'la.  Diminutive  of  pila,  a  ball.  A 
simple  or  compound  medicine,  of  a  firm  consis- 
tence, spherical  in  shape,  and  rarely  exceeding 
five  or  six  grains  in  weight. 

Pi'lum.  An  instrument  for  breaking  sub- 
stances in  a  mortar ;  a  pestle. 

Pi^lus.  The  short  hair  on  the  surface  of 
the  body. 

PinieFaden.  n<^f/l?7,  fat,  and  aS/^v, 
gland.     A  sebaceous  gland. 
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Pim^ele.    Fat. 

Pim^elite.  From  innzkri,  fatness.  A 
green  mineral  of  a  greasy  feel,  containing  sili- 
ca, alumina,  and  nickel. 

Pimeli^tis.  From  irifislv,  fat,  and  ills, 
denoting  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the 
adipose  tissue. 

Pinielo^des.     Full  of  fat,  or  fatty. 

Piinelo'sis.  From  Tnii£7iTjj  fat.  The  con- 
version of  any  texture  into  fat. 

Pimelosis  Hepafica.  The  degeneration  of 
the  liver  into  fat. 

Pillien^ta.  Pimen^to.  Jamaica  pepper ; 
allspice ;  the  fruit  of  the  Myrtus  Pimen^ta. 

PinipiiieFla  Saxif  raga.  Burnet  saxi- 
frage. The  root  is  astringent,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  masticatory  in  toothache. 

Pini'ple.  Pap^ula.  A  small,  acuminated 
elevation  of  the  cuticle  with  an  inflamed  base, 
but  not  tending  to  suppuration. 

Pin.  A  small  instrument,  pointed  at  one 
extremity,  made  of  brass,  iron,  silver,  or  gold, 
and  used  in  Surgery  to  fix  dressings,  and  some- 
times in  sutures. 

Pin^cers.     Forceps;  volsella. 

Pincli^beck.  Dutch  gold;  an  alloy  of 
copper,  brass  and  zinc. 

Pine'al.  Pinea^lis;  from  pinus,  a  pine. 
Resembling  the  pineapple. 

Pineal  Gland.  Gkm^dula  pinea^lis.  A  small 
gland  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  conical 
shape,  situated  between  the  fornix  and  tuber- 
cula  quadrigemina  in  the  brain. 

Ping'Viec^ula.  From  pinguis,  fat.  A 
form  of  pterygium,  consisting  of  a  small, 
whitish-yellow  granule  between  the  margin  of 
the  cornea  and  the  outer  or  inner  angle  of  the 
eye  under  the  conjunctiva. 

Piugtie^do.     Fat. 

Picnic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from 
rosin. 

Pin''lia.  In  Anatomy,  a  portion  of  the 
external  ear,  representing  a  kind  of  funnel, 
and  called  the  pinna  auriculae.  Also,  the  ala, 
or  lower  cartilage  of  either  side  of  the  nose. 

PiimaC'uluill.     A  summit  or  pinnacle. 

Pint.  The  eighth  of  a  gallon,  or  sixteen 
fluid  ounces. 

Pinus  Canadensis.  Abies  Canadensis. 
Hemlock.  Pix  Canadensis.  Canada  Pitch,  a 
yellowish-green,  transparent,  viscid  liquid 
when  fresh.  A  topical  astringent.  It  is  also 
employed  to  make  rubefacient  plasters. 

Pi'per.  Pepper.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Piperacece. 


Piper  Album.  White  pepper,  or  the  black 
freed  from  its  cuticle. 

Piper  Angustifo^lium.     The  matico  plant. 

Piper  AromaVicum.     The  Piper  nigrum. 

Piper  Cubeb^a.  Cubeb  pepper.  The  plant 
which  yields  cubebs. 

Piper  Nigrum.     Black  pepper. 

Piperi^na.  Piper^in.  A  white,  fatty, 
resinoid  substance,  obtained  from  black  pep- 
per, containing  the  active  principle  of  pep- 
per. 

Piscid^ia  Erytliri''na.  Jamaica  dog- 
wood, a  small  tree,  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
It  has  an  acrid,  narcotic  fruit,  which  is  used 
to  poison  fish.  A  tincture  of  the  bark  and 
root  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  tooth- 
ache. 

Pisiform^e,  Os.  The  fourth  bone  of 
the  first  row  of  the  cai-pus. 

Piso.     A  mortar. 

Pissasplial^tum.  Mineral  pitch;  an 
indurated  bitumen. 

Pisselse^um.    Petroleum. 

Pistacia  Vera.  The  tree  which  aflfords 
the  pistachio  nut,  which  yields  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fixed  oil,  used  as  an  emulsion  in  irrita- 
tion of  the  urethra. 

Pit  of  tlie  Stomach.  The  epigas- 
trium. 

Pitcli.     Inspissated  tar. 

Pitch-Blend.  A  mineral  of  a  brownish  color 
and  semi-metallic  lustre,  consisting  of  the  ox- 
ides of  uranium  and  iron. 

Pitch,  Burgundy.  A  concrete  resinous  exu- 
dation from  the  Pinus  abies. 

Pitui^ta.     Phlegm ;  viscid  mucus. 

Pitu^itary.  Pituita^rius ;  from  pituita, 
phlegm.  A  name  applied  to  parts  which  are 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  secretion 
of  phlegm  or  mucus. 

Pituitary  Body.     See  Pituitary  Gland. 

Pituitary  Fossa.  The  depression  in  the 
sphenoid  bone  (sella  turcica),  which  gives 
lodgment  to  the  pituitary  gland. 

Pituitary  Gland.  GLand'ida  pituita^ ria.*  A 
small  body  situated  in  the  sella  turcica.  It  is 
composed  of  two  lobes, — an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
terior. The  anterior  is  of  a  yellowish-gray 
color,  and  the  posterior,  grayish-white.  Its 
functions  are  unknown. 

Pituitary  Mem^brane.  Membra^na  pitnita'- 
ria.  The  mucous  membrane  that  lines  the 
nostrils,  and  the  sinuses  which  communicate 
with  them. 

Pitu^itous.      Pituito^sus;    from  pituita, 
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phlegm  or  mucus.  Consisting  of,  filled  with, 
or  resembling  mucus  or  phlegm. 

Pityria^Sis.  From  ■mrvpov,  bran.  A 
genus  of  scaly  diseases,  characterized  by  irreg- 
ular patches  of  small  scales,  which  repeatedly 
exfoliate  and  recur,  but  never  form  crusts.  It 
occurs  under  several  varieties  of  form:  1. 
Pityriasis  capitis,  dandriff.  2.  Pityriasis  rubra, 
which  consists  in  the  cuticle  becoming  first 
red,  then  scurfy,  and  exfoliating,  which  pro- 
cess is  frequently  repeated.  3.  Pityriasis  ver- 
sicolor, which  is  principally  confined  to  the 
arms,  chest  and  abdomen,  and  consists  of  ex- 
foliations of  scurfy  cuticle,  irregularly  diffused 
and  of  a  brown  color. 

Pityris'ma.     Pityriasis. 

Pit^yron.     Furfur  or  bran. 

Pivot  Blir.  An  instrument  used  for 
countei-sinking  the  root,  in  preparing  it  for  a 
pivot  or  cap-crown,  having  a  centre-point  to 
fit  into  the  hole  in  the  root,  and  thus  guide 
the  instrument. 

Pivot  Extractor,  Elliot's.  An  instrument 
invented  by  Dr.  Elliot,  for  removing  a  pivot 
fi-om  the  root  of  a  tooth  after  the  crown  has 
been  displaced. 

Pivot  Gauge.  An  instrument  constructed  by 
Dr.  G.  F.  J.  Colburn,  for  determinuig  the 
proper  size  and  length  of  the  projecting  por- 
tion of  a  pivot  in  an  artificial  tooth,  previous 
to  its  introduction  into  the  canal  of  the  root 
into  which  it  is  to  be  introduced. 

Pivot,  Perforated.  A  pivot,  tenon  or  dowel, 
perforated  through  the  centre,  and  extending 
through  the  artificial  tooth,  to  give  egress  to 
any  matter  which  may  be  secreted  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  root  and  accumulate  in  the 
canal.  This  method  of  affording  egress  to 
purulent  matter  was  first  employed  in  the 
United  States  by  Dr.  Elliot ;  but  it  had  been 
previously  resorted  to  in  France,  a  fact  of 
which  Dr.  Elliot  was  ignorant  at  the  time  he 
adopted  it. 

Pivot  Tooth.  An  artificial  crown,  designed 
to  be  applied  to  the  root  of  a  natural  tooth, 
by  means  of  what  is  usually  termed  a  pivot, 
but  more  properly  a  dowel  or  tenon.  Also,  a 
tooth  thus  applied.  For  the  manner  of  in- 
serting, see  Harris's  Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Pivot^ing'.  Crown  Setting.  A  term  ap- 
plied in  Dental  Surgery  to  the  operation  of  fit- 
ting and  securing  an  artificial  ci-own  to  the 
root  of  a  natural  tooth  by  means  of  a  wood, 
gold  or  some  other  pivot  or  tenon.     See  Pivox 


Tooth,  Manner  of  Inserting,  in  Harries 
Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

Pix,  gen.  Pi/cis.    Pitch. 

Pix  Abietis.     Burgundy  pitch. 

Pix  Arida.  Pitch  from  various  species  of 
Pinus  abies. 

Pix  Burgun^dica.  Burgundy  pitch.  A  con- 
crete resinous  exudation  from  the  Abies  ex- 
celsa. 

Pix  Canaden'sis.  Canada  pitch.  Conci-ete 
juice  of  the  Abies  Canadensis. 

Pix  Uyuida.     Tar.     Dose,  3  ss  to  ^  j. 

Pix  Ni^gra,     Black  pitch ;  inspissated  tar. 

Place^bo.  Placeo,  to  please  or  soothe.  A 
term  applied  to  a  medicine  intended  rather  to 
please  than  benefit  the  patient. 

Place»''ta.  From  pAaiwvc,  a  cake.  The 
after-birth ;  a  spongy,  semicircular  and  lobu- 
lated  organ  in  the  pregnant  female  formed  of 
the  capillary  extremities  of  the  hypogastric 
arteries  and  umbilical  vein  and  the  decidua 
and  chorion. 

Placenta  Febri'lis.     The  ague  cake. 

Placenta  Prcs'via.  Presentation  of  the  pla- 
centa, a  condition  which  always  gives  rise  to 
uterine  hemorrhage. 

Placenta  Sangui'nis.  The  coagulum  of  the 
blood. 

Placenta,  Veg'etable.  The  cellular  substance 
in  the  carpels  of  plants  from  which  the  ovules 
originate. 

Placeilti^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  pla- 
centa. 

Placentu^la.  A  little  cake.  A  rudi- 
mentary placenta. 

Pladoro'sis.  Pladar^otss ;  from  -jr^aSa- 
poQ,  soft.     A  soft  tumor  within  the  eyelid. 

Pla^g'a.  In  Surgical  Pathology,  a  wound 
inflicted  by  a  mechanical  agent. 

Plag'ue.  From  TT'^ivyn,  plaga,  a  stroke. 
Pestis.  An  exceedingly  malignant  febrile  dis- 
ease, endemic  and  sometimes  epidemic  in 
Egypt,  Syria  and  Turkey.  It  has  prevailed 
several  times  in  the  larger  cities  of  Europe 
with  frightful  mortality. 

Plague,  Black.     Pestis  nigra. 

Plague,  Cold.  A  severe  form  of  congestive 
fever,  occurring  in  the  Southern  States,  in 
which  there  is  little  or  no  reaction.  Bilious 
pneumonia. 

Plagu^la.     A  compress,  pledget  or  splint. 

Plaiie.  From  ptanws,  smooth  or  plane. 
A  surface  without  elevation  or  depression. 

Pianettes.  An  epithet  applied  in  Pa- 
thology to  diseases  which  return  at  irregular. 
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periods,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  intermit- 
tent tever. 

Piano-.     A  Latin  prefix  signifying  flat. 

Piano-Con^ cave.  Flat  on  one  side  and  con- 
cave on  the  other      Applied  to  leaves. 

Piano-Con' vex.  Flat  on  one  side  and  con- 
vex on  the  other. 

Plano^dia.  Tl'Xavofxai,  to  wander,  and 
o6og^  a  way.  A  false  passage,  as  it  is  sometimes 
made  in  stricture  of  the  urethra  by  a  bougie, 
sound  or  catheter. 

Plant.  An  organized  body  belonging  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Planta.     In  Anatomy,  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Plan^tar.  Plantains;  from  planta,  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot. 

Plantar  Aponeuro'sis.  The  tliick,  dense 
aponeurosis  situated  under  the  integuments  of 
the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Plantar  Ar'teries.  Two  arteries,  an  external 
and  internal,  arising  from  the  extremity  of  the 
posterior  tibial. 

Plantar  Lig'aments,  The  inferior  ligaments 
of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus. 

Plantar  Mus'cle.  The  extensor  tarsi  minor. 
The  plantaris. 

Plantar  Nerves.  Two  nerves,  an  intei'nal  and 
external,  proceeding  from  the  posterior  tibial ; 
the  internal  to  the  first  three  toes,  and  the  ex- 
ternal to  the  outer  side  of  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
and  to  the  muscles  situated  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  foot. 

Planta^ris.     The  plantar  muscle. 

Pla^num,  Os.  A  name  formerly  given 
to  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Planu'ria.  Fi-om  TrTiavoc,  wandering, 
false.  A  term  applied  in  Pathology  to  the  dis- 
charge of  urine  through  some  other  passage 
than  the  urethra. 

Pla^nus.     Soft;  smooth;  flat. 

Plas^ma.  From  irXaaao,  to  form.  The 
liquor  sanguinis.  The  fluid  part  of  the  blood 
in  which  the  corpuscles  float ;  it  is  a  tenacious, 
plastic  liquid,  forming  the  coagulating  portion 
of  the  blood. 

Plasnio^dium.  From  ^Aao-o-cj,  to  form. 
Tissue  formed  by  the  coalescing  of  amoeboid 
cells. 

PlaS''ter.  In  Pharmaeyy  a  solid  and  glu- 
tinous compound  for  external  application.  See 
Emplastrum. 

Plaster  of  Paris.  Gypsum  or  Sulphate  of 
Lime.  A  white  powder  obtained  by  the  calci- 
nation  of  gypsum,   and  so   named    from    its 


abounding  at  Mont  Martre,  near  Paris.  See 
Gypsum. 

Plas^tic.  Plas'ticus  ;  from  ivTiaaau,  to  form. 
That  which  forms;  also,  capable  of  being 
formed  or  moulded,  as  clay. 

Plastic  Element.  That  from  which  growth 
takes  place ;  elements  of  food  which  go  to  the 
formation  of  organized  tissue. 

Plastic  Force.  The  formative  power  of  or- 
ganized bodies. 

Plastic  Lymph.  Liquor  sangumis,  which 
see. 

Plastic  Sur'gery.  MorioplasHiee.  The  res- 
toration of  a  lost  part  by  means  of  a  surgical 
operation,  as  of  the  nose  by  the  transfer  of 
integument  from  the  forehead  or  arm. 

Plastic  Operations  of  the  Mouth.  Consist  in 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  parts  congeni- 
tally  at  fault  from  excess  or  deficiency ;  for 
those  deficient  from  accident  or  disease ;  for 
those  deformed  by  cicatricial  contraction.  The 
treatment  consists  in  obtaining  a  piece  of  tis- 
sue to  fill  the  vacancy  and  preparing  the  place 
of  reception  ;  putting  it  in  position  and  keep- 
ing up  its  nourishment;  filling  the  vacancy 
resulting  from  the  transfer,  and  the  ultimate 
i-esult  as  regards  usefulness  and  appearance. 

Plastic^ity.  The  quality  of  being  plastic. 

Planta.     The  scapula. 

Plate.  A  dental  term  applied  to  the 
metal  or  other  base  of  artificial  dentures. 

Plate  Forceps.  Forceps  employed  in  Me- 
chanical Dentistry  for  the  partial  adaptation  of 
a  metallic  base  to  a  model  previously  to  being 
struck  up  between  metallic  dies.  They  are 
usually  constructed  with  an  oval  bulb  at  the 
extremity  of  the  jaw. 

Plate  Line.  The  outline  of  the  dental  plate 
or  base  of  artificial  sets  of  teeth  as  marked 
upon  the  model  or  die. 

Plate-Metal,  with  Rubber  or  Celluloid  Attach- 
ment. .  A  gold,  silver  or  aluminium  or  fusible 
alloy  base-plate  to  which  the  teeth  are  attached 
by  rubber  or  celluloid,  which  forms  the  artifi- 
cial alveolar  ridge. 

Platias^mus.  From  •n-larvg,  broad.  De- 
fective articulation  from  excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  lips. 

Plati^num.  PlatVna.  Antrum  aVbum,  or 
white  gold;  from  plata,  silver.  Symbol,  Pt. 
Atomic  weight,  197.6.  A  metal  nearly  of  the 
color  of  silver,  very  malleable  and  ductile, 
harder  than  iron,  resisting  the  action  of  acids 
and  alkalies,  and  fusible  only  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature.    In  France  it  has  been  extensively 
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used  as  a  base  for  artificial  teeth  and  also  for 
filling  teeth,  but  its  employment  for  the  latter 
purpose  in  the  United  States  is  very  limited, 
on  account  of  its  stiflTness  and  harshness.  It 
is,  however,  used  extensively,  both  pure  and 
alloyed  with  iridium,  as  a  base  for  Continuous 
Gum  work  ;  which  see. 

It  is  not  soluble  in  any  of  the  pure  acids. 
It  may  be  dissolved  by  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  21.5.  It  is  the  heaviest 
substance  known,  and  its  preparations  resem- 
ble in  their  therapeutical  properties  those  of 
gold.     They  are  not  much  prescribed. 

Platilia,  Black.  Black  platinum.  A  black 
powder  obtained  by  decomposing  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  platinum  by  galvan- 
ism. 

Platina  Foil.  Platina  foil  coated  with  pure 
gold  has  been  successfully  used  as  a  substitute 
for  gold  in  filling  teeth. 

Platina  Sponge.  Spongy  plaVinum.  Porous 
platina,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in 
filmgs  in  a  mixture  of  one  pai-t  nitric,  and 
two  parts  muriatic  acid ;  then  dilute  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water;  by  adding  to  this 
liquor  ammonice,  a  yellow  precipitate  will 
be  formed,  Avhich,  on  being  separated  by 
filtering  through  paper,  and  exposed  to  a  red 
heat  in  a  crucible,  will  leave  fine  platinum  in 
the  form  of  a  dark,  lead-colored  spongy  mass. 
It  has  the  remarkable  properly  of  being  ig- 
nited by  contact  with  hydrogen  gas.  Good 
fillings  can  be  made  of  properly  prepared  pla- 
tinum sponge,  and  when  used  in  connection 
with  gold  it  serves  in  some  respects  a  good 
purpose. 

Plat^inate.  A  combination  in  which 
platinic  oxide  acts  the  part  of  an  acid. 

Platiii^ic.     Belonging  to  platinum. 

Platycepll^alus.  From  nTinruc,  broad, 
and  i<E(pa/.?^,  the  head.     Broad-headed. 

Platycor^ia.  Platycoria^sis ;  Mydriasis. 
Morbid  enlargement  of  the  pupil. 

Platyg-los^SUS.  From  irAarvc,  broad, 
and  y'ki,>aaa^  the  tongue.     Broad-tongued. 

Platyi>ros^opus.  From  7rAa-t;f,  broad, 
and  irpoau-or^  a  face.     Broad-faced. 

Platyr'ris.  From  irXarvc,  broad,  and  pic, 
the  nose.     Broad-nosed. 

Platys'nia.  From  TrAaruc,  broad.  Any- 
thing widened  or  spread  out ;  a  flat  piece. 

Platysma  Myoi^des.  A  broad,  thin  muscle, 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  Its  fibres 
arise  from  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  anterior 
and  superior  part  of  the  chest,  pass  before  the 


clavicle,  and  attach  themselves  at  the  interior 
part  of  the  symphysis  menti,  at  the  external 
oblique  line  of  the  jaw,  and  the  commissure 
of  the  lips. 

PlatyStO-'muS.  From  nlarvg,  and  aTOfia, 
the  mouth.     Broad-mouthed. 

Plec^trum.  The  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone ;  also,  the  uvula. 

Pleclg"''et.  A  small  compress  of  lint,  to 
be  applied  to  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  As  now 
used,  a  pledget  consists  of  a  piece  of  patent 
lint,  shaped  to  the  wound,  and  on  which  oint- 
ments are  applied. 

Pleg'^ma.  From  7r?i£>c6;,  to  wind.  Any- 
thing twined,  as  the  tendril  of  a  vine,  or  in- 
terlaced, as  a  plexus  of  blood-vessels. 

Plero^sis.     Plethora. 

Pletll'ora.  A  condition  in  which  the 
entire  quantity  of  the  blood  is  too  great.  The 
same  condition  has  also  been  designated  "gen- 
eral hypersemia."     See  Hypebjemia. 

Plesioniorpll^ism.  From  Trl/^o-wf,  near, 
and  fJ.op(l>T],  form.  The  state  of  crystallized 
substances  which  nearly  resemble  each  other 
in  their  angles,  but  are  not  absolutely  iden- 
tical. 

Plesiomorpll^OUS.  Nearly  alike  in 
form. 

Pletlio'ra.  From  nlrj-du,  to  fill.  Ex- 
cessive fullness  of  the  blood-vessels.  Also,  a 
fullness  or  plumpness  of  body. 

Pletlior^ic.  Fktho'ricus.  Full  of  blood. 
Eelatiug  to  or  afiected  with  plethora. 

Pleuiiio'ilia.     Pneumonia. 

Pleu^ra.  JIAevpa,  the  side,  or  a  rib.  The 
serous  membrane  which  lines  the  right  and. 
left  cavities  of  the  chest,  and  is  reflected  upon 
each  lung.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by 
the  mediastinum. 

Pleura  Costa^lis.  Pleu^ra  parieta^lis.  That 
portion  of  the  "pleura  which  lines  the  ribs  or 
parietes  of  the  thorax. 

Pleura  PulmonaHis.  Pleura  of  the  lungs. 
That  portion  of  the  pleura  which  invests  the 
lungs. 

Pleuralg'ia.  From  wlevpa,  the  side,  and 
a/lj'Of,  pain.     Pleurodynia. 

Pleiiraposte'nia.  Abscess  in  the 
pleura. 

Plexirartlll'OC'ace.  From  nlsvpa,  a  rib, 
ap-&pov,  a  joint,  and  icaicor,  bad.  Caries  of  the 
ribs. 

Pleiirar^tliron.  U/svpa,  rib,  and  apdpov, 
a  joint.     The  articulation  of  a  rib. 

Pleii^risy.     Plem-itis ;  which  see. 
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Pleurisy,  False.     Pleurodynia. 

Pleurisy,  Rbeumafic.     Pleurodynia. 

Pleurisy,  Root.  Common  name  of  Asclepias 
tube)'osa. 

Pleurit^ic.  Eelatiug  or  appertaining  to 
pleurisy. 

Pleuri^tis.  From  Trlevpa,  the  pleura, 
and  itis,  a  terminal,  denoting  inflammation. 
Inflammation  of  the  pleura.     Pleurisy. 

Pleuritis  Bronchia^ lis.     Bronchitis. 

Pleuritis  Spw'ria.     False  pleurisy. 

Pleuroce^le.     Hernia  of  the  pleura. 

Pleurocolle^sis.  From  izlevpa,  the 
pleura,  and  aollaUj  to  glue.  Adhesion  of  the 
pleura. 

Pleurodyn^ia.  From  nlevpa,  the  pleura> 
and  odvvTj,  pain.  Rheumatic  pain  over  the 
intercostal  muscles ;  a  stitch  in  the  side. 

Pleuropatlli^a.  From  K?.svpa,  the 
pleura,  and  TraiSof,  a  disease.  A  disease  of 
the  pleura. 

Pleuropiieiimo^nia.  Inflammation  of 
the  pleura  and  lungs  at  the  same  time. 

Pleiirorrlioe^a.  An  accumulation  of 
fluid  in  the  sacs  of  the  pleura. 

Pleiirortliopnoe^a.  From  nTiSvpa,  the 
pleura,  opdog,  upright,  and  n-vew,  to  respire.  A 
pleurisy  in  which  the  patient  cannot  breathe, 
except  in  an  upright  position. 

Pleurosto^sis.  From  irlevpa,  the  pleura, 
and  ocTF.ov,  a  bone.  Ossification  of  the  pleura. 
■  Pleurotet''anus.    Pleurothotonos. 

Pleurotllot''onos.  From  nAtvpodev, 
laterally,  and  roi  or,  tension.  A  form  of  tetanus 
in  which  the  body  is  drawn  to  one  side. 

Plexim^eter.  Plexom/eter.  From  ttTitj^ic, 
percussion,  and  /uerpov,  a  measure.  An  ivory 
plate  used  in  percussion. 

Plexitis.  Pleg'ma  ;  from  plecto,  to  inter- 
twine, to  interlace.  A  network  of  blood-ves- 
sels or  nerves. 

Plexus  AxiFlaris.     See  Axillary  Plexus. 

Plexus  Cardia'cus.  A  plexus  formed  by  a 
nuion  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  with  the 
^eat  sympathetic. 

Plexus  Choroid des.  The  choroid  plexus  ;  a 
plexus  of  blood-vessels  found  in  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain. 

Plexus  Glandulo'si  Peyeri.     Peyer's  glands. 

Plexus,  Median.    The  coeliac  or  solar  plexus. 

Plexus  Pampiniform  mis.  A  plexus  of  blood- 
vessels about  the  spermatic  chord. 

Plexus  Pulmoni'cus.  The  pulmonic  plexus, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves  with  the  great  sympathetic. 


Plexus  Reiicula'ris.  The  network  of  ves- 
sels under  the  fornix. 

Plexus  Retifor^mis.  The  corpus  cavernosum 
vaginae. 

Plexus,  Sola'ris.  A  plexus  formed  by  nu- 
mei'ous  nervous  filaments  from  the  semi-lunar 
ganglia  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve. 

Pli''ca.  From  plicari,  to  be  knit  together. 
A  disease  chai-acterized  by  a  matting,  inter- 
lacing, and  agglutination  of  the  hair. 

Plica  Polon'ica,    Plaited  hair. 

Plica  Semilunar ris.  A  slight  folding  of  the 
conjunctive  membrane  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
caruncle. 

Pli^cse.  From  plica,  a  fold.  Applied  in 
Anatomy  to  folds  of  mucous  membrane. 

Plica^ria.  The  club  moss,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Lycopodiwm. 

Pli^cate.  PUcaHus  ;  from  jjlico,  to  fold. 
Plicated ;  folded  like  a  fan. 

Plica^tio.     Plica. 

Plicideil^tilie.  Plica,  a  fold,  and  dens,  a 
tooth.  A  modification  of  the  fundamental 
tissue  of  teeth,  in  which,  on  a  transverse  section, 
the  dentine  exhibits  sinuous  wavings  diverging 
from  the  central  pulp-cavity. 

Pli^ers.  A  kind  of  laincers  for  seizing, 
holding,  or  binding  any  small  body.  Those 
used  in  the  laboratory  of  the  dentist  and  by 
jewelers  have  long,  slim  jaws  ;  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  which  are  rough  like  a  file,  and  will 
meet  each  other  when  closed.  See  Plugging- 
Pliers. 

Plin'tllium.  IDuv&iov.  An  instrument 
formerly  used  in  the  reduction  of  fractures 
and  dislocations. 

Ploca^ria  Candi^da.  Ceylon  moss.  This 
species  and  the  Plocaria  tenax  are  supposed  to  be 
the  materials  from  which  the  edible  nests,  so 
much  esteemed  in  China,  are  composed.  The 
Ceylon  moss  is  a  light  and  nutritive  article  of 
diet.     It  is  much  used  in  England  and  France. 

Plocaria  Helmintho' carton.  Corsican  moss, 
formerly  supposed  to  possess  anthelmintic 
properties,  and  said  to  be  a  remedy  for 
cancer. 

Plonil).  The  French  designation  of  a 
noxious  gas,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  disen- 
gaged from  privies  during  the  process  of 
emptying,  which  sometimes  iuduces  dangerous 
and  fatal  asphyxia  in  the  workmen  exposed  to 
its  influence. 

Plug'ger,  Automat^ic.  See  Auto- 
matic Plugger 

Plugger,  Electro-Magnetic.     An  instrument 
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for  condensing  gold,  etc.,  in   filling  teeth,  iu 
which  the  motive-power  is  electricity. 

Plllg"^g"ing'.  In  Surgery,  the  introduction 
of  Imt  or  pieces  of  .rag  into  a  wound,  the 
socket  of  a  recently  extracted  tooth,  the 
vagina,  &c.,  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  and  sustain 
the  parts.  In  Dental  Surgery,  an  operation  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  caries  in  a  tooth. 

Plugging-Forceps.  A  form  of  forceps  used 
for  coDSolidatiug  fillings  upon  the  approximal 
surfaces  of  teeth.  See  Harris's  JPrin.  and 
Prad.  of  Dentistry. 

P/ugging- Instruments.  Dental  instruments 
for  introducing  and  consolidating  fillings. 

Plugging-Pliers.  Introducing  pliei-s.  A  den- 
tal instrument  used  for  picking  up  pieces  of 
gold  in  some  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  em- 
loyed,  and  placing  them  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  cavity.  The  points  of  some  forms 
are  so  shaped  as  to  answer  as  condensing  points- 
Other  forms  of  pliers  are  employed  in  opera- 
tive dentistry,  such  as  annealing-pliers,  college- 
pliers,  and  dre&sing-pliers,  for  applying  drying 
materials,  medicinal  applications,  withdrawing 
ligatures  and  wedges,  and  cutting  wedges,  &c. 
Plugging  Teeth.  See  Filling  Teeth. 
I*luill.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  genus  Primus. 

Plum,  Malabar.  The  fruit  of  the  Eugenia 
jambas,  used  as  a  mild  astringent ;  also  the 
tree. 

Plllinba^g"0.  Graphite.  Black  lead. 
One  of  the  purest  native  forms  of  carbon,  with 
the  exception  of  the  diamond.  In  popular 
language,  black  lead.  Also  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Plumbaginaceoe. 

Plumbago,  Europas^a.  Toothwort,  the  root 
of  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  remedy  for 
toothache. 

Pluin^bate.  Plumbas,  atis.  A  combina- 
tion of  plumbic  oxide  with  another  oxide,  act- 
ing the  part  of  an  acid. 

Plnin^bi  Ac^etas.  Acetate  of  lead.  Su- 
gar of  lead.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving,  with 
the  assistance  of  heat,  protoxide  of  lead  ob- 
tained by  calcination,  in  an  excess  of  distilled 
vinegar  contained  in  leaden  boilei-s.  It  is  a 
white  salt,  crystallized  in  brilliant  needles, 
which  have  the  shape  of  long  prisms,  and  hav- 
ing a  taste  at  first  sweet  and  afterwards  astrin- 
gent. Acetate  of  lead  is  astringent  and  seda- 
tive, and  is  one  of  the  few  astringents  admissi- 
ble during  the  presence  of  inflammation.  Dose, 
gr.  j  to  iij  in  the  form  of  pill.  Lead  Water, 
Liquor  Plumbi,  Subacetatis  Dilutus,  is  a  very 


useful  lotion  in  many  cases  of  superficial  in- 
flammation.    In  Denial  Practice,  Lead  Water 
is  applied  to  inflamed  gums  and  raucous  mem- 
brane, indolent  and  foul  ulcers,  and  is  a  sooth- 
ing application  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
periodontitis,  and  the  treatment  of  the  pain  and 
inflammation  following  tooth  extraction.     See 
Gorgcui  Dental  Medicine. 
Plumbi  Carbo'nas.     Carbonate  of  lead. 
Plumbi  Chlo^ridum.     Chloride  of  lead. 
Plumbi  Diaceta'tis  Solw'tio.     Solution  of  sub- 
acetate  of  lead. 

Plumbi  lod^idum.     Iodide  of  lead. 
Plumbi  Ni^tras.     Nitrate  of  lead. 
Plumbi  Oxidum  Hydrat^um.     Hydrated  oxide 
of  lead. 

Plumbi  Ox^idum  Ru'brum.  Red  oxide  of 
lead. 

Plumbi  Oxidum  Semivit'reum.  Semivitrified 
oxide  of  lead. 

Plumbi  Subaceta^tis  Liq'uor  Compos'itus. 
Diluted  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead.  Lead 
water. 

Pluin''bic.     Belonging  to  lead. 
Plumbic  Acid.     Peroxide  of  lead. 
Pluni''bmii.     Lead. 
Plumbum  Candi'dum.     Tin. 
Plumbum  Cine'reum.     Bismuth. 
Plumbum  Ni'grum.     Plumbago. 
Plumbum  Us'tum.     Burnt  lead. 
PlU''inose.     Plmno'sus.     Feathered. 
Plieu''ina.     nv£v,«c,  -KVEviiaToi;,  wind,  air, 
life. 

Pneuniapostc'ina.  Pnemnona'pos' tema  ; 
fi-om  pvEviiuv,  the  lung,  and  aTrocrrjfia,  abscess. 
Abscess  of  the  lungs. 

Pneuinartliro^sis.  From  nvEVjia,  air, 
and  apdpov,  a  joint.  A  collection  of  air  in  the 
joints. 

Pnemnat''ic.  Pneumatics.  Pneumati'cus; 
from  TTvev/un,  air.  Of  or  belonging  to  air  or 
gas.  The  branch  of  physics  relating  to  the 
mechanical  properties  of  gas. 

Pneumatic  Mallet.  An  instrument  for  con- 
densing filings ;  the  motive-power  being  com- 
pressed air. 

Pneumat^ic  Trough.  A  vessel  made  of  wood 
or  metal,  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  ex- 
periments with  gases. 

Pneuinat''ica.  A  term  applied  in  Pa- 
thology, to  diseases  of  the  air-passages. 

Pneumat^ics.  From  -rrvEvp.n,  air.  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  physical  properties 
of  elastic  fluids,  and  especially  of-  atmospheric 
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Pneumatoce^le.  From  irvev/ja,  air,  and 
ti?]^'-??,  a  tumor.  Physcocele ;  hernia  ventosa ;  a 
tumor  distended  with  air. 

Pneilinato^cleS.  From  nvev/ia,  wind, 
and  ELdcCj  resemblance.  A  term  applied  in 
Pathology  to  one  distended  with  air,  or  who  re- 
spires with  difficulty,  owing  to  an  accumula- 
tion of  gas  in  the  digestive  canal,  or,  according 
to  others,  owing  to  emphysema. 

Pneuniatoni^e  t  er.  An  instrument  by 
which  the  quantity  of  inspired  air  can  be  as- 
certained. 

Plieumato^sis.  From  TrvevfjaTou,  to  in- 
flate. Distension  of  the  abdomen  with  flatus. 
Emphysema.  Four  species  are  mentioned: 
1.  Pneumatosis  spontanea,  without  any  obvious 
or  apparent  cause  ;  2.  Pneumatosis  traumatica, 
from  a  wound  ;  3.  Pneumatosis  venenata,  from 
poison ;  4.  Pneumatosis  hysterica,  from  hysteria. 

Pneumatosis  Abdom'inis.     Tympanitis. 

Pneumatosis  Enter^ica.     Flatulence. 

Pneuiliatotlio'rax,  Pneumothorax ; 
which  see. 

Pnemnog"as^tric.  Pneumogas^tricus  ; 
from  -Kvevfiuv,  the  lung,  and  yaoTTjp,  the  stom- 
ach, as  the  Pueumogastrie  Nerve  ;  which  see_ 

Pneumogastric  Nerve.  From  irveo/iuv,  the 
lung,  and  yaarrjp,  the  stomach.  The  eighth 
pair  of  nerves,  par  vagum,  has  been  so  named, 
because  it  is  distributed  to  the  organs  con- 
tained in  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  especially 
to  the  lungs  and  stomach. 

PueuniOg'^rapliy.  Pneumograph^  ia  ; 
from  -nvevfiuv,  the  lung,  and  ypacfii],  a  descrip- 
tion.    A  description  of  the  lungs. 

Pneumo-Hgeiiiorrliag-^ica.  Hemor- 
rhage from  the  lungs. 

Pneximolitliia^sis.  From  -nveviiuv,  the 
lungs,  and  ^udiacig,  formation  of  stone.  A  dis- 
ease characterized  by  the  formation  of  concre- 
tions in  the  lungs. 

Piieu''liiOii.     The  lungs. 

Pneumonse^iiiia.  Uvevm.>v,  lungs,  and 
ai^iia,  blood.  Congestion  of  blood  in  the 
lungs. 

PneiimonaFgy.  PneumonaV gia  ;  from 
irvEVfiuv,  the  lungs,  and  alyog,  pain.  Literally, 
pain  in  the  lungs. 

Pnetiinoneinplirax^is.  Obstruction 
of  the  lungs,  as  by  an  accumulation  of  mucus. 

PneuniC'llia;.  Inflammatio  pneumon'ica  ; 
pneumanVtis;  pulmonis  inflamma^tio.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  characterized  by  difficult 
respiration,  cough,  fever,  pain,  more  or  less 
acute,  in  the  thorax,  and  usually  a  quick,  hard 


pulse.  The  disease  is  sometimes  chronic,  and 
this  may  occur  accidentally. 

Pneumonia,  Typhoid.  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  accompanied'  by  gastric  fever  and  ty- 
phoid symptoms ;  bilious  pneumonia, 

Piieumoil^ic.  Pulmonic.  A  medicine 
for  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Pneumon^ica.  Disease  affecting  the 
lungs. 

Pneiimonit^ic.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  pneumonitis. 

Pneuilioni^tis.  From  Trvevfiuv,  the 
lungs,  and  itis,  a  terminal,  denoting  inflamma- 
tion.    Pneumonia. 

Pneiimonoscir^rliiis.  Scirrhus  or  in- 
duration of  the  lungs. 

Pueiinioiio'ses.     Diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Piieiiino  -Pericar cl^ium.  Pmumoper- 
icardVtis  ;  from  -Kvevjia,  air,  and  'ntpuiapSiovy 
pericardium.  Efiiision  of  air  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pericardium. 

Pneumo-Pieuri^tis.     Pleuro-pneumonia. 

Piieiiiiiorrliag''ia.    Hemoptysis. 

PlieuillotllO''rax.  From  irvevjua,  air, 
and  i^copa^,  the  thorax.  Efflision  of  air  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura. 

PneillllOt^Olliy.  PnemnotonVia ;  from 
TTvev/Mov,  the  lungs,  and  refivu,  to  cut.  Dissec- 
tion of  the  lungs. 

Piieu''sis.     Eespiration. 

Pilix.  Strangulation  ;  a  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion. 

Pock.  A  small-pox  or  vaccine  pustule  of 
the  skin. 

Pocl^'agra.  From  Tonf,  the  foot,  and  aypa, 
seizure.     Pain  in  the  feet.     Gout  in  the  feet. 

Podartliri^tis.  Hove,  foot,  and  arthritis, 
inflammation  of  joints.  Inflammation  of  the 
joints  of  the  foot. 

Potlartlll'OC^ace.  Disease  or  caries  in 
the  articulations  of  the  feet. 

Podeci^lllll.  In  Botany,  the  foot-stalk 
of  the  lobed  frond  of  lichens. 

Podol^'Ogy.  PodoWgia;  from  irovg,  the 
foot,  and  '^oyog,  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on  the 
feet. 

Podopliyl^lin.  A  resinous  principle  of 
a  yellow  color  found  in  the  root  of  the 
Podophyllum  peltatum.  Used  as  a  drastic  pur- 
gative, in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  grains.  In 
smaller  doses  it  is  an  alterative  and  chola- 
gogue. 

Podopliyl^'liini.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Ranunculacece. 

Podophyllum  Pelta'tum.     Monta^num.   Man- 
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drake.  Mav-apple.  The  root  is  purgative, 
and  acts  like  jalap.  Dose  of  powder,  gr.  xx  ; 
of  extract,  gr.  v  to  xv ;  of  the  resin  [Podophyl- 
lin),  gr.  i  to  gr.  j. 

Podotlie^Ca.  From  ttovc,  the  foot,  and 
t9?;k%  a  sheath  ;  a  receptacle.  An  anatomical 
preparation  of  the  cuticle  of  the  foot. 

Pog'Om^asis.  Pogo^nia;  from  iruyajv, 
the  beard.     Female  beard. 

Poikilo^blasts.  Corpuscles  of  the  blood 
which  are  of  irregular  shape  and  size.  See 
Corpuscle. 

PoikiFocj^e.  An  irregular  red-blood 
corpuscle. 

Point.  Pundnm.  In  Electricity,  the 
acute  tei*mination  of  a  body,  which  facilitates 
the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid  to  or  from  the 
body. 

Point,  BlisVering,  Dr.  Eush  has  given  this 
name  to  the  intermediate  period  between  the 
stages  of  high  excitement  and  collapse  in  the 
course  of  continued  fever,  when  he  believes 
blisters  are  productive  of  good  effects. 

Poi^.son.  Vene^num  ;  tax^ictim.  Any  agent 
which,  when  introduced  into  the  body,  or  ap- 
plied externally,  uniformly  exerts  a  noxious 
or  dangerous  eifect.  Such  agents  exist  in  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 
Orfila  arranges  them  into  four  classes :  1.  Ir- 
ritant ;  2.  Narcotic ;  3.  Narcoti co-acrid ;  4. 
Septic.  Christison  reduces  them  into  three 
classes:  1.  Irritant;  2.  Narcotic;  3.  Narcotico- 
acrid,  which  are  thus  arranged  : 

1.  Irritant  Poisons. — The  mineral  acids, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  chlorine,  iodine,  hydrio- 
date  of  potash,  bromine,  oxalic  acid,  the  fixed 
alkalies,  nitre,  alkaline,  and  earthy  chlorides, 
lime,  ammonia,  and  its  salts,  alkaline  sulphur- 
ets,  the  compounds  of  arsenic,  the  compounds 
of  mercury,  the  compounds  of  copper,  trollius, 
mezereon,  arum,  gamboge,  daflfodil,  jalap, 
savin  ;  the  compounds  of  antimony  ;  the  com- 
pounds of  tin,  silver,  gold,  platinum,  bismuth, 
chrome,  and  zinc ;  the  compounds  of  lead  and 
baryta  ;  eiiphorbia,  castor-oil  seeds,  physic-nut, 
bitter  cassada,  manchineel,  croton  oil,  bryony, 
colocynth,  elaterium,  ranunculus,  anemone, 
caltha,  clematis,  cantharides,  poisonous  fish, 
venomous  serpents  and  insects,  diseased  and 
decayed  animal  matter,  mechanical  irritants. 

2.  Narcotic  Poisons. — Opium,  hyoscyamus, 
lactuca,  solanum,  hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  vegetable  substances  which  contain  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  are  bitter  almonds,  cherry- 
laurel,  peach,  cluster  cherry,  mountain-ash. 


Nitric  oxide  gas,  chlorine  gas,  ammoniacal 
gas,  muriatic  acid  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxide,  nitrous  oxide,  cyanogen,  oxygen. 

3.  Narcotico-acrid  Poisons. — Night-shade, 
thorn-apple,  tobacco,  lobelia,  hemlock,  water 
hemlock,  hemlock  dropwort,  fool's  parsley, 
monk's-hood,  black  hellebore,  ipecacuanha, 
squill,  white  hellebore,  meadow  saffron,  fox- 
glove, strychnia,  nux  vomica,  St.  Ignatius' 
bean,  false  angustura,  camphor,  cocculus  in- 
dicus,  upas  antiar,  coriaria  myrtifolia,  poison- 
ous fungi,  poisonous  mosses,  secale  cornutum, 
mouldy  bread,  darnel  grass,  seeds  of  lathyrus 
cicera,  seeds  of  the  bitter  vetch,  seeds  of  the 
common  laburnum,  alcohol,  ether,  some  em- 
pyreumatic  oils. 

Viewed,  however,  with  reference  to  their  ef- 
fect on  the  animal  system.  Dr.  J.  Thomas  ar- 
ranges them  under  the  four  following  heads : 

1.  Irritant  poisons,  or  those  which  produce 
irritation  or  inflammation,  as  the  mineral 
acids,  oxalic  acid,  the  caustic  alkalies,  anti- 
mony, arsenic,  baryta,  the  salts  of  copper, 
some  of  the  compounds  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  salts  of  zinc,  cantharides,  iodine,  phospho- 
rus, &c. 

A  distinction  is  sometimes  drawn  between 
irritant  and  corrosive  poisons  ;  but  the  differ- 
ence appears  to  be,  at  least  in  some  cases,  one 
of  degree  rather  than  of  kind. 

Thus  one  of  the  more  powerful  mineral  acids 
in  a  concentrated  form,  would  be  a  corrosive 
poison,  but  in  a  diluted  form,  only  an  irritant 
poison. 

2.  Narcotic  poisons,  or  such  as  produce 
stupor  or  delirium,  as  opium,  hyoscyamus,  &c. 

3.  Sedative  poisons,  or  those  which  directly 
reduce  the  vital  powers,  as  hydrocyanic  acid, 
cyanide  of  potassium,  sulphuretted  hydi-ogen, 
and  other  of  the  poisonous  gases. 

4.  Acro-nareotic  and  Acro-sedative poisons,  in- 
cluding those  which  produce  sometimes  irri- 
tation, sometimes  narcotism,  or  sedation,  or 
both  together.  They  are  chiefly  derived  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Stramonium  or  bella- 
donna will  furnish  an  example  of  the  acro- 
narcotic,  and  aconite  of  the  acro-sedative 
poisons. 

Treatment. — It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to 
enter  here  into  a  minute  consideration  of  the 
symptoms  caused  by  the  various  kinds  of 
poisons.  In  fact,  the  symptoms  produced  by 
many  diflferent  substances  so  nearly  resembled 
each  other  that,  without  other  data,  they  would 
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be    wholly   insufficient  for  determining   the 
character  of  the  poison. 

But  some  assistance  towards  forming  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis  will  undoubtedly  be  furnished 
by  a  knowledge  even  of  the  general  properties 
of  the  various  poisons.  With  respect,  however, 
to  the  more  important  articles  of  this  class, 
such  as  the  mineral  acids,  the  caustic  alkalies 
arsenic,  and  several  of  the  other  metals,  it  has 
been  deemed  important  to  describe  the  most 
usual  and  characteristic  symptoms. 

Acids. — Most  of  the  mineral  acids,  as  well  as 
oxalic  acid,  are  corrosive  poisons ;  if  taken 
into  the  stomach,  they  cause  an  extremely 
sour,  acrid  taste,  with  a  sense  of  burning  pain 
in  the  throat,  and  an  excruciating  burning 
pain  in  the  stomach.  The  matter  vomited 
causes  effervescence  with  chalk,  or  other  forms 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  proper  treatment 
in  such  cases  is  to  administer  chalk,  or  magne- 
sia, made  into  a  thin  paste  with  water. 

In  case  these  substances  are  not  at  hand,  the 
plaster  of  the  apartment  may  be  beaten  to 
powder  and  made  into  paste. 

As  antidotes  for  nitric  and  oxalic  acids,  lime 
and  magnesia  only  are  admissible  ;  for  acetic, 
citric,  muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  tartaric  acids, 
the  carbonates  of  potash,  and  soda  may  also  be 
used. 

The  effects  of  hydrocyanic,  or  prussic  acid 
are  usually  so  rapid  as  to  render  medical  treat- 
ment of  no  avail.  When  death  does  not  fol- 
low instantaneously,  cold  affusions  or  a  cold 
douche  on  the  head  will  often  prove  extremely 
beneficial.  Ammonia  may  also  be  adminis- 
tered with  advantage. 

Alkalies. — In  cases  of  poisoning  with  the 
caustic  alkalies,  there  is  an  extremely  harsh, 
acrid  taste,  with  intense  burning  or  smarting 
in  the  throat,  caused  by  the  destruction  of  its 
lining  membrane,  accompanied  with  great 
difficulty  or  pain  in  swallowing.  The  matter 
vomited  will  turn  vegetable  blues  to  green,  or 
turmeric  to  brown.  The  proper  antidotes  are 
the  fluid  fixed  oils,  as  sweet  oil,  linseed-oil, 
castor-oil,  &c.,  or  the  mild  vegetable  acids,  as 
vinegar,  lemon-juice,  &c. 

Antimony. — In  cases  of  poisoning  with  the 
preparations  of  antimony,  there  is  usually 
vomiting,  which  should  be  facilitated,  and 
rendered  as  free  as  possible  by  copious  draughts 
of  warm  or  tepid  water ;  or  by  tickling  the 
fauces  with  one's  finger  or  with  a  feather,  &c. 
This  is  to  be  followed  by  astringent  drinks, 
such    as  the    infusions  of  galls,  oak    bark, 


Peruvian    bark,   dogwood   (Cornus    Florida), 
&c. 

Arsenic. — When  any  of  the  soluble  com- 
pounds of  arsenic  have  been  taken,  there  is  an 
intense  burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  accompanied  by  violent  vomiting,  a 
sense  of  dryness  and  tightness  in  tlie  throat, 
with  an  incessant  desire  for  drink.  The  eyes 
are  red  and  sparklbig,  and  the  countenance 
expresses  extreme  suffering  and  anxiety. 
Frequently  there  are  nervous  tremors,  and 
other  symptoms  showing  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  powerfully  affected. 

In  rare  instances  arsenic  has  been  known  to 
produce  coma  and  other  symptoms  closely  re- 
sembling narcotic  poisoning.  For  treatment 
of  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenious  acid,  the 
hydrated  sesquioxide,  or  peroxide  of  iron, 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  is  the  best,  if 
not  the  only  efficient  antidote.  But  even  this 
remedy  has  been  found  to  be  of  little  avail 
when  the  arsenic  has  been  swallowed  in  a 
solid  state. 

Hydrate  of  Magnesia  has  also  been  found 
useful,  it  is  said,  when  the  poison  has  been 
taken  in  solution. 

For  Fowler's  Solution  (Liquor  Arsenicalis\ 
lime  water  is  a  good  antidote.  In  case  the 
other  preparations  of  arsenic  have  been  taken, 
an  emetic  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc  should  be  ad- 
ministered, followed  by  a  copious  use  of  dem- 
ulcent drinks,  such  as  flaxseed  or  slippery-elm 
tea,  milk,  farinaceous  decoctions,  &c. 

Baryta. — The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those 
produced  by  the  corrosive  metals. 

The  sulphates  of  Soda  and  Magnesia  are 
efficacious  antidotes  for  the  salts  of  Baryta. 

Copper. — In  cases  of  poisoning  with  the  salts 
of  copper,  which  are  corrosive  poisons,  the 
best  antidotes  are  the  white  of  eggs  and  metal- 
lic iron  (in  the  form  of  filings  or  raspings). 

Vinegar  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as 
likely  to  dissolve  the  solid  or  insoluble  com- 
pounds that  may  have  been  formed  by  the  salts 
of  copper  with  animal  or  vegetable  substances. 
Iron. — ^For  poisoning  with  the  sulpliate  of 
iron  or  copperas,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  mucil- 
aginous drinks,  are  the  proper  remedies. 

Lead. — For  the  soluble  salts  of  Lead,  such 
as  the  acetate  (Sugar  of  Lead),  the  best  anti- 
dotes are  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  Salts) 
and  phosphate  of  soda. 

For  lead  in  any  form  insoluble  in  water, 
white  lead  for  example,  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  should  be  administered. 
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Strychnia  has  been  recommended  for  par- 
alysis resulting  from  lead. 

Mercury. — For  the  poisonous  compounds  of 
mercury,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  the 
cyanide  and  nitrate  of  mercury,  red  and  white 
precipitates,  &c.,  the  white  of  eggs  beaten  up 
with  water,  or  milk,  should  be  promptly  and 
freely  given  ;  or  if  these  articles  should  not  be 
at  hand,  flour  made  into  a  paste  may  be  used 
as  a  substitute. 

Silver. — For  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caus- 
tic, common  salt  is  an  excellent  antidote. 

Tin  and  Zinc. — For  the  poisonous  com- 
pounds of  tin  and  zinc,  milk  and  the  white  of 
eggs  will  serve  as  antidotes.  When  the  sul- 
phate or  acetate  of  zinc  has  been  taken,  vomit- 
ing should  be  promoted  by  plentiful  draughts 
of  warm  water. 

Gases. — Among  the  other  most  important 
inorganic  poisons  may  be  numbered  the  pois- 
onous gases,  including  carbonic  acid  g;vs,  car- 
bonic oxide,  carburetted  and  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, the  vapor  of  ether,  and  chlorine. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  these,  the  best 
remedy  is  fresh  air;  if  there  should  be  stupor, 
cold  affusions  may  be  apjjlied  to  the  head,  and 
the  vital  powei's  quickened  by  artificial  respi- 
ration, and  by  the  use  of  a  galvanic  apparatus. 
For  the  poisonous  effects  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  inhalation  of  oxygen  is  the  best  antidote. 
A  cautious  inhalation  of  ammonia  may  prove 
useful  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  chlorine 
For  Iodine,  the  best  antidote  is  starch  ;  when 
this  is  not  at  hand,  flour,  which  contains 
starch,  may  be  substituted. 

The  poisonous  effects  of  Creasote  may  be 
counteracted  or  mitigated  by  the  prompt  ad- 
ministration of  albumen  in  some  form.  In 
cases  of  poisoning  with  Phosphorus,  the  chief 
reliance  must  be  made  on  some  prompt  emetic, 
which  should  be  followed  by  mucilaginous 
drinks. 

If  the  phosphorus  should  have  been  taken 
in  a  solid  form,  the  fluid  oils  would  be  care- 
fully avoided,  on  account  of  their  solvent 
property. 

Organic  Poisons. — ^Those  found  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  are  to  be  treated  according  to 
their  character.  If  vomiting  has  been  pro- 
duced by  their  action,  this  may  be  facilitated, 
or  rendered  more  free,  by  plentiful  draughts  of 
warm  water.  But  if  the  taking  of  the  poison 
has  been  followed  by  insensibility,  some  active 
emetic,  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  should  be  ad- 
ministered, or,  in  extreme  cases,  recourse  must 


be  had  to  the  stomach-pump.  In  the  case  of 
opium  and  similar  narcotics,  copious  afliisious 
of  cold  water  on  the  head  have  jiometimes 
proved  of  great  advantage. 

A  strong  infusion  of  coffee  has  been  found 
beneficial  in  counteracting  the  subsequent 
eflfects  of  an  overdose  of  opium. 

The  remarkable  antagonism  existing  be- 
tween belladonna  and  opium  has  sometimes,  it 
is  stated,  been  used  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, each  having,  in  its  turn,  been  made  to 
act  as  an  antidote  to  the  other.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  is  said,  opium  and  stramonium  may  be 
used  mutually  to  counteract  each  other. 

Tannin  is  the  proper  antidote  for  strychnia, 
but,  to  be  successful,  it  should  be  greatly  in  ex- 
cess ;  in  the  proportion  of  not  less  than  25  or 
30  of  the  antidote  to  1  of  the  poison. 

Animal  poisons  may  be  properly  ranked 
under  two  heads. 

1st.  Those  taken  into  the  stomach  by  mis- 
take as  food ;  such  are  the  various  kinds  of 
poisonous  fish,  which  should  be  treated  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  vegetable  poisons,  that 
is,  by  emetics,  copious  draughts  of  warm 
water,  &c.,  followed,  perhaps,  by  an  active 
purgative,  in  order  to  remove  any  deleterious 
matter  which  may  have  lodged  in  the  intes- 
tines. If  cantharides  should  have  been  taken, 
vomiting  should  be  excited  by  copious  draughts 
of  sweet-oil,  linseed-tea,  milk,  &c. 

2d.  The  poisonous  secretions  of  the  various 
venomous  animals,  used  by  them  as  a  weapon 
of  defence. 

As  such  poisons  are  not  taken  into  the 
stomach,  but  introduced  into  the  system, 
through  a  wound,  an  altogether  different  plan 
of  treatment  is  required.  A  cupping  glass 
should  be  promptly  placed  over  the  wound, 
and  the  air  exhausted,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting the  venom.  At  the  same  time,  if 
practicable,  a  moderately  tight  ligature  should 
be  applied  above  the  bite  or  sting,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  virus  from  diffusing  itself  through 
the  system.  If  a  cupping-glass  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, the  poison  may  be  extracted  by  sucking, 
in  which  case,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
mark, care  should  be  taken  not  to  swallow  the 
saliva.  In  cases  of  poisoning  from  venomous 
serpents,  the  alkalies,  especially  ammonia,  ap- 
plied to  the  wound  and  taken  internally,  are 
said,  in  some  instances,  to  have  proved  ex- 
tremely beneficial.  The  application  of  clay  or 
mud  to  the  part,  by  excluding  the  air,  tends  to 
obstruct   the   activity  of  the   poison.     From 
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several  cases  recently  reported,  it  would  appear 
that  by  far  the  most  efficient  antidote  for  the 
venom  of  serpents  is  the  compound  known  as 
Bibron's  Antidote.  A  common  formula  for 
its  preparation  is  the  following :  Take  of  bro- 
mine two  drachms  and  a  half;  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, two  grains ;  corrosive  sublimate,  one 
grain;  dilute  alcohol,  thirty  fluid  drachms. 
Mix.  Dose,  one  fluid  drachm,  diluted  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  wine  or  brandy,  to  be  repeated 
pro  re  natd.    See  Poison  of  Serpents. 

For  hydrophobia,  after  the  poison  has  once 
been  received  into  the  system,  there  is  no  anti- 
dote known.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
wound  has  been  inflicted,  the  bitten  part 
should  be  completely  cut  out,  and  free  bleed- 
ing promoted  by  immersing  the  wound  in 
warm  water ;  the  surface  should  afterwards  be 
burned  witli  the  actual  cautery,  or  with  some 
efficient  caustic. 

Pois^oned.  Infected  with  or  destroyed 
by  poison. 

Pois^oning".  Vemfic'' ium.  Infecting  with 
poison ;  the  administration  or  application  of 
poisonous  substances  to  any  of  the  textures  in 
a  sufficiently  large  quantity  to  produce  serious 
effects. 

Pois^onous.  Having  the  qualities  of 
poison. 

Pc'lar.     Relating  to  poles  or  polarity. 

Polar^ity.  That  property  of  bodies  which 
causes  them,  when  free,  to  tend  or  point  to 
certain  determinate  directions,  as  the  magnetic 
needle. 

Polariza^'tioii.  The  state  of  a  body 
which  causes  it  to  exhibit  polarity ;  act  of  po- 
lai-izing,  or  of  giving  polarity  to  a  body;  thus, 
light,  when  changed  by  the  action  of  certain 
media,  by  which  it  is  caused  to  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  having  polarity,  or  poles  pos- 
sessing different  properties,  is  said  to  he  polar- 
ized. 

Poles.  In  Astronomy,  the  extremities  of 
the  axis  on  which  a  sphere  revolves.  In 
Electricity  and  Galvanism,  the  poles  or  parts 
of  a  magnet  which  exhibit  the  phenomena  of 
attraction. 

Poli''oplasma.  The  grayish,  granular 
part  of  a  cell. 

PoyisMng'  Brush.  An  instrument 
employed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  dentist  for 
polishing  the  metallic  portions  of  any  appli- 
ance or  piece  of  mechanism  intended  to  be 
placed  in  the  mouth.  It  sometimes  consists 
of  a  simple  brush,  like  that  nsed  for  cleaning 


the  teeth,  except  that  it  is  longer  and  a  little 
wider,  and  at  other  times  of  a  brush-wheel. 

Polishing  Rouge.  Jewelers'  rouge.  A  pol- 
ishing powder,  made  by  dissolving  copperas 
in  water,  filtering  the  solution,  and  adding  a 
filtered  solution  of  pearlash,  or  subcarbonate 
of  soda,  as  long  as  any  sediment  falls.  The 
liquor  is  then  filtered  again,  and  the  sediment 
left  on  the  filter,  washed  by  running  clean 
water  through  it,  and  then  calcined  until  it  is 
of  a  scarlet  color. 

Polishing  Wheel.  A  small  wheel  with  the 
peripheral  surface  covei'ed  witli  buckskin  or 
other  soft  leather,  and  made  to  revolve  on  the 
mandrel  of  a  lathe. 

Polioplas^ma.    See  Pkotoplasm. 

PoFlex.  The  thumb ;  also,  the  great 
toe. 

Pollinctu-'ra.     Embalming. 

Pollod.''ic.  Pollod^icus.  From  7ro?ivf, 
many,  and  o6oq,  a  way.  A  term  applied  by 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  to  a  course  of  nervous  ac- 
tion proceeding  from  one  point  to  another  in 
many  directions. 

Poly-.  A  prefix  from  nolvq,  signifying 
many. 

Polyse^mia.  From  tcoav^,  many,  and 
aijia,  blood.  Plethora.  Abnormal  increase 
of  blood. 

Polycho^lia.  From  no7.vQ,  much,  and 
Xo'^V,  bile.     Excess  of  bile. 

Polyclironiat^ic.  From  ttoavq,  many, 
and  xP'^l^o-,  color.  A  term  applied  to  minerals 
which  exhibit  a  play  of  colors;  also,  of  various 
coloi's ;  many-colored. 

Polychrom^ic  Acid.  Aloei'ic  acid.  Ar- 
tificial bitter  principle  of  aloes.  With  differ- 
ent ingredients,  it  dyes  silk  a  great  variety  of 
colors ;  hence  its  name. 

Polychy^lia.     Excess  of  chyle. 

Polycrot^ic.  A  pulse  that  appeai-s  to 
have  more  than  two  rhythms  for  each  cardiac 
impulse. 

Polycytliaemia.  Excess  of  red-blood 
corpuscles. 

Polydac^l'ia.  From  7ro?uyf,  many,  and 
Saupva,  tears.     Excessive  secretion  of  tears. 

Polyclac^tylus.  From  ■nv'kvc,  many,  and 
SaKTv'koQ,  a  finger.  One  who  has  one  or  more 
supernumerary  fingers  or  toes. 

Polydip^sia.  From  nolvc,  much,  and 
6npr],  thirst.     Excessive  thirst. 

Polygala  Sen^eg^a.  Rattlesnake  milk- 
wort. Seneka  snakeroot,  a  plant  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.     The  bark  of  the 
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root  is  the  active  part  of  the  plant.  It  is 
stimulant,  expectorant  and  diuretic.  In  large 
doses  it  is  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  is  some- 
times diaphoretic  and  emmenagogue. 

Polygala  Virginia'na.     Polygala  senega. 

PoFygon.  A  plane  figure  having  more 
than  four  angles,  and,  consequently,  more  than 
four  sides.  If  the  sides  are  equal,  it  is  called 
a  regular  polygon. 

Polyg'ii^ria.     Polyuria. 

Poly^halite.  A  mineral  or  salt,  of  a 
bright  red  color,  containing  sulphate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  of  soda,  and  potash. 

Polyhe^dron.  From  Tro^LUf,  many,  and 
E(J/ja,  side.  A  solid  bounded  by  many  sides  or 
planes. 

Polyid^ria.  From  molv^,  many,  and 
u^pug,  sweat.     Excessive  sweating. 

Polylymi)Ii^ia.     Anasarca. 

Polymer^ic.  From  TroAif,  many,  and 
fispoc,  a  part.  A  term  applied  in  Chemistry  to 
compounds  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  elements 
is  the  same  with  other  compounds,  but  the 
total  number  of  atoms  is  greater  in  one  than 
in  the  others. 

Polymeris'mus.  From  irnXvc,  much, 
and  fiepoc,  a  part.  A  monstrosity  in  which 
there  is  an  excess  or  multiplicity  of  organs  or 
parts  of  the  body. 

Polymor^pllOllS.     Having  many  forms. 

Polynu^cieate.  Having  more  thauoue 
nucleus. 

Polyop^ia.  From  noXvc,  much,  and 
owTo/iat,  to  see.  Vision  in  which  a  person  sees 
more  objects  than  are  present. 

Polyorex^ia.  From  Tro^uf,  much,  and 
npe^cc,  appetite.     Excessive  hunger. 

Polype^ria.  From  TroAnf,  much,  and 
nr/pocj  mutilated.     Congenital  misconstruction. 

Polyplia^gia.  From  noXvg,  much,  and 
(pa}u,  to  eat.  Voracity  of  appetite  ;  devouring 
all  sorts  of  food. 

Polypliarm^acy.  Polypharmacy  a.  From 
TToilvf,  much,  and  ^ap/^a/cov,  a  medicine.  The 
prescription  of  many  medicines  in  one  com- 
pound. 

Polyplast.     Composed  of  many  cells. 

PolyplaS''tic.  From  ttoTlvc,  much,  and 
TrAaffcrw,  to  form.  Passing  through  many 
changes  of  form. 

PoFypoid.  Shaped  like,  or  resembling,  a 
polypus. 

Polypo^sia.  From  noAvc,  much,  and 
TToaig,  driuk.     Excessive  thirst. 

PoVypus,     From  no/i.vg,  many,  and   ~nvg, 


foot.  In  Zoology,  a  class  of  zoophytes.  In 
Surgery,  a  morbid  excrescence  developed  from 
mucous  membrane,  as  in  the  nasal  fossa, 
uterus,  &c. 

PoFypus  of  the  Pulp.  A  hypertrophied  condi- 
tion of  the  dental  pulp,  that  becomes  so  great 
as  to  fill  the  cavity  of  decay  in  the  tooth. 
The  growth  is  of  a  dark-red  color,  and  of  a 
fleshy  consistence.  On  being  cut  away,  the 
polypus  returns,  and  resists  the  action  of 
arsenious  acid.  The  treatment  consists  of  ex- 
cision and  the  application  ^of  strong  nitric 
acid,  chromic  acid,  or  iodine. 

Polypus  Bronchia^ lis.  A  membranous  secre- 
tion in  the  bronchial  tubes  of  a  diphtheritic 
character. 

Polysar^cia.  From  -rTo7,vq,  much,  and 
crapf ,  flesh.     Excessive  corpulency ;  fatness. 

Polysia'lia.  From  nolvg,  much,  and 
(jta?i.o/i,  saliva.     Excessive  secretion  of  saliva. 

Polytropll^ia.  From  tto'Avc,  much,  and 
Tps(pu,  to  nourish.     Excessive  nutrition. 

PolyU''ria.  Excessive  secretion  of  urine ; 
diabetes. 

Poma.     Drink. 

Poiiia'cese.  From  pomum.,  an  apple. 
That  division  of  the  natural  order  of  Rosacea. 
to  which  the  apple,  pear,  quince,  and  medlar 
belong. 

Poma^cemn.    Cider, 

Poma^tiwn.     A  fragrant  ointment. 

Poill^Hiade.  The  French  name  for 
pomatum. 

Pom'pholyx.  From  rro/ifpoc,  a  bladder.  A 
small  vesicle.  An  eruption  of  bullce  or  blebs, 
without  fever  and  without  inflammation  around 
them.  Three  varieties  are  enumerated:  1. 
Pompholyx  benignus,  consisting  of  a  succession 
of  bullae,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  hazel-nut,  usually  appearing  on  the  face, 
neck,  and  extremities.  They  break  about  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  and  soon  after  heal.  2. 
Pompholyx  diutinus  consists  of  a  succession  of 
numerous  red  pimples  attended  with  a  ting- 
ling sensation,  and  which  soon  become  filled 
with  a  transparent  fluid,  rising  up  to  the  size 
of  a  pea,  and,  when  not  broken,  to  the  size  of 
a  walnut.  This  variety  usually  occurs  in  aged 
and  debilitated  persons,  and  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  languor,  headache,  and  pain  in  the 
limbs.  3.  Pompholyx  soliiarius  occurs  only  in 
women,  and  but  one  vesication  appears  at  a 
time.  This  is  preceded  by  a  tingling  sensation 
in  the  skin,  and  develops  itself  in  the  night, 
and  sometimes  contains  a  teacupful  of  lymph, 
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but  at  the  expiration  of  forty-eight-hours  it 
breaks,  and  in  a  day  or  two  another  is  de- 
veloped. 

Pom^pliOS.     A  blister  ;  a  bubble. 

Po^liiuin.  An  apple.  Also,  a  fleshy, 
pulpy,  pericarp,  containing  a  membranous  cap- 
sule with  several  seeds. 

Pomum  kd'ami.  Adam's  apple;  the  pro- 
jection formed  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck 
by  the  tliyi'oid  cartilage. 

Pon'derable.  From  pondus,  weight. 
That  which  has  Aveight. 

Pondo.     A  pound  weight. 

Pons.     A  bridge. 

Pons  Hepa'tis.  A  portion  of  the  substance 
of  the  liver  crossing  the  passage  for  the  round 
ligament  from  the  lobulus  anonymus. 

Pons  TarO'ni.  The  layer  of  grayish  sub- 
stance between  the  corpora  albicantia,  forming 
the  locus  perforatus  ■  oi  the  floor  of  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  brain. 

Pons  Varolii.  An  eminence  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  crura  cerebri  and  crura  cerebelli. 
Varolius's  bridge. 

Popples.  The  ham  or  back  part  of  the 
knee-joint. 

Poplitaeus.  The  popliteal  muscle,  a 
long,  flat,  triangular  muscle,  situated  in  the 
popliteal  region. 

Poplite'al,  Popllte^us  ;  from  poples,  the 
ham.     Belonging  or  relating  to  the  ham. 

Popliteal  Aneu^rism.  An  aneurism  of  the 
popliteal  artery. 

Popliteal  Ar'tery.  The  continuation  of  the 
femoral  artery  in  the  hollow  of  the  ham. 

Popliteal  Nerves.  The  two  branches  formed 
by  the  bifurcation  of  the  sciatic  in  the  popliteal 
space. 

Popliteal  Space.  A  somewhat  oval  space  be- 
hind the  knee-joint. 

Por-'celain.  The  finest  species  of  earthen- 
ware, composed  principally  of  decomposed 
feldspar  and  kaolin. 

Porcelain-Base  Dentures.  Full  dentures 
made  entirely  of  porcelain  in  one  continuous 
piece.  They  are  also  known  as  "  mineral  plate 
teeth." 

Porcelain  Crowns.  Dr.  W.  E.  Hall's  formula 
for  counter-sunk  porcelain  crowns  is  as  follows : 
Feldspar,  13  oz. ;  Quartz,  3  oz. ;  German  clay, 
^  oz. 

Porcelain  Teeth.  .  Mineral  Teeth;  incorrupt^ i- 
ble  teeth  ;  sili^cious  terra-metal^ lie  teeth  ;  vitres^cent 
teeth.    Dental  substitutes,  resembling,  more  or 


less  closely,  the  shape  and  color  of  the  natural 
teeth,  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  securely 
fixed  to  the  various  attachments  employed  for 
their  adjustment  and  retention  in  the  mouth. 
They  are  composed  of  feldspar,  silex,  and  other 
mineral  substances. 

Porcelain,  like  human  teeth,  consists  of  two 
portions,  an  internal  and  external.  The  inter- 
nal, called  the  body  or  base,  is  more  or  less 
opaque;  the  external,  called  the  enamel,  is 
semi-transparent,  and  has  a  smooth,  glassy  sur- 
face. The  base  or  body  is  composed  princi- 
pally oi  feldspar,  silex  and  kaolin,  and-  the  enamel 
or  covering  of  feldspar  and  silex.  There  are 
also  various  fluxes,  characterized  as  glasses, 
used  to  determine  the  point  of  fusion  desired  of 
diflerent  parts  of  the  tooth.  Besides  these, 
various  metallic  oxides,  or  metals  reduced  to  a 
state  of  minute  division,  are  employed  for  im- 
parting to  the  teeth  the  necessary  color. 

The  chief  metals  and  oxides  relied  upon  for 
coloring  teeth  are  the  ollowing : 

Minerals  used.  Colors  given. 

Gold  in  filings  and  its  oxides,  Bright  rose  red. 

Purple  powder  of  Cassius,  Rose  purple. 

Platina  sponge  or  filings,  Grayish  blue. 

Oxide  of  titanium.  Bright  yellow. 

Oxide  of  uranium,  Greeuisli. 

Oxide  of  cobalt.  Bright  blue. 

These,  with  others  in  varying  combinations, 
are  used  to  color  the  body,  point,  and  outside 
enamels.  More  than  forty  kinds  of  colors  are 
used  in  the  bodies,  and  an  equal  number  of 
point  and  outside  enamels.  Commencing  with 
the  lightest  shade  of  body,  forty  different 
grades  may  be  produced  by  using  a  diflerent 
point  enamel,  and  on  each  of  these  a  different 
effect  by  the  use  of  the  various  outside  enamels. 

The  following  are  the  formulas  for  the  body 
and  enamel  of  porcelain  teeth,  single  or  in  sec" 
tions : 

BODY  FOR  MOLDED  BLOCK  TEETH. 

Feldspar, 18  oz. 

Quartz,  or  Silica, 3  oz. 

Kaolin, 1  oz. 

Titanium  oxide, 65  grs. 

Starch, 10  grs.  to  each  ounce. 

or, 

Feldspar, 18    oz. 

Silica, 3    oz. 

German  Clay, ^  oz. 

Titanium  oxide, 65  grs. 

Starch, 10  grs.  to  each  ounce. 
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BODIES  FOR  CARVED  BI>OCK  TEETH. 

Feldspar, 14    oz. 

Silica   (quartz),    .......  3|  oz. 

Kaolin, 1    oz. 

Titanium  oxide, 40  grs. 

or, 

Feldspar, 14    oz. 

Silica, 3J  oz. 

German  Clay, J  oz. 

Titanium  oxide 40    grs. 

ENAMEL. 

Oold-YeUoiv  Enamel. 

Feldspar, '  .    .  1  oz. 

Titanium, 1  gr. 

Gold  frit, 2  grs. 

Starch, 15  grs. 

Brown- Yellow  Enamel. 

Feldspar, 1  oz. 

Titanium, 2  grs. 

Gold  frit, 4  grs. 

Starch, .  15  grs. 

The  Enamel  Flux  is  made  of: 

Enamel  Flux. 

Carbonated 'f  potassium,  ....  1  oz. 

Powdered  glass  of  borax,    ...  1  oz. 

Powdered  quartz  (silica),    .    .  4  oz. 
Color  Frits  are  composed  of  the  following 
materials : 

BLUE  AND   GRAY  FRITS. 

Platinum  Frit,  Blue. 

Platinum  (aqua  regia  as  a  solvent),    1  dwt. 

Feldspar, 1  oz. 

Plate  glass, 20  grs. 

Cobalt  Frit,  Azure  Blue. 

Feldspar, 1  oz. 

Titanium  oxide, 6  gra. 

Gold  frit, 60  grs. 

Smalt, 60  grs. 

Platinum  Frit,  Gray. 

Platinum  frit, 30  grs. 

Titanium  oxide, 10  grs. 

Gold  frit, 100  grs. 

Iron  Frit,  Gray. 

Iron  scale, 4  grs. 

Titanium  oxide, 1  gr. 

Gold  frit, 60  grs. 

Feldspar, 1  oz. 

Gold  Frit,  Reddish-Brown. 

Pure  gold-foil, 12  gi-s. 

Plate  glass, 20  grs. 

Feldspar, 1  oz. 

31 


The  gum  enamel  is  composed  of: 

GUM  FRIT. 

Oxide  of  Gold  (purple  of  Cassius),     16  grs. 

Feldspar, 700  grs. 

Flux, 175  grs. 

GUM  ENAMEL. 

Gum  frit, 1  oz. 

Feldspar, 3  oz. 

or, 

Gum  frit, 1  dwt. 

Feldspar, 4dwts. 

or, 

Gum  frit, 1  dwt. 

Feldspar, 5  dwt. 

Purple  of  Cassius  gives  the  red  color  to  the 
gums  of  artificial  teeth,  and  is  composed  of: 
Pure  silver  432  grs. ;  pure  gold,  48  grs. ;  pure 
tin,  36  gi"s.  Gum  Frit  is  composed  of  purple  of 
Cassius,  16  grs. ;  feldspar,  700  gi-s. ;  flux  175 
grs. 

In  preparing  the  material  composing  the 
teeth,  large  masses  of  the  feldspar  are  thrown 
into  a  furnace  until  they  become  red  hot,  when 
they  are  plunged  into  water,  which  renders 
the  feldspar  brittle  and  easily  broken  by  the 
hammer  into  small  pieces.  By  this  means  all 
foreign  matters,  such  as  mica  or  iron,  with 
which  the  feldspar  may  be  mixed,  can  be  sep- 
arated. It  is  then  washed  into  a  coarse  pow- 
der, and  subsequently  ground  under  water  in  a 
mill.  The  silex  is  subjected  to  the  same  pro- 
cess. The  colors  are  ground  in  a  mortar.  The 
materials  are  then  dried,  sieved,  and  properly 
proportioned,  and  again  ground  in  combina- 
tion into  the  various  mixtures  desired.  At 
this  stage,  the  body  assumes  the  consistence 
and  appearance  of  putty  ;  the  point  enamel  of 
a  thick  batter,  and  the  outside  and  gum  enam- 
els of  cream. 

The  body  is  now  ready  for  the  moulds,  which 
are  of  brass,  in  two  or  more  pieces,  one-half  of 
the  tooth  being  represented  on  either  side. 

As  the  shape  and  style  of  the  teeth  depend 
upon  these  moulds,  great  care  is  necessary  in 
their  construction.  In  each  tooth-matrix  are 
two  small  holes  into  which  the  platina  pins 
for  securing  the  teeth  to  the  gold,  platina,  or 
rubber  base,  are  placed.  These  platina  pins 
are  made  from  small  round  platina  wire,  and 
those  designed  for  the  vulcanite  teeth  are 
headed. 

The  pins  being  in  their  proper  position,  the 
requisite  amount  of  point  enamel  is  taken  up 
with  a  small  steel  spatula  and  introduced  iiito 
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the  matrix,  whicli  is  then  filled  with  the  body 
and  closed,  after  which  it  is  pressed  by  machin- 
ery and  deposited  in  a  drying-oven. 

Carefully  watched,  it  is  taken  out  at  the 
proper  moment  and  emptied  of  its  contents, 
which,  being  soft  and  brittle,  are  laid  on  clay 
sides  and  subsequently  subjected  to  the  process 
called  biscuiting,  which  is  done  by  bringing 
them  to  a  cherry-red  heat.  They  are  now  like 
chalk,  and  can  be  shaped  as  desired  by  the 
knife  and  file. 

After  being  assorted  and  smoothed  they  are 
ready  for  enameling.  The  enamels  are  laid 
on  with  a  brush,  an  operation  requiring  deli- 
cacy and  care.  Having  received  the  coats  of 
enamel,  first  the  crown,  and  afterwards  the 
gum  enamel,  and  all  imperfections  removed, 
they  are  carefully  laid  on  beds  of  quartz-sand 
in  trays  of  fire-clay  ready  for  the  furnace. 

After  being  subjected  to  a  white  heat  in  the 
furnace  for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  they 
are  removed  and  gradually  cooled,  when  it  is 
found  that  the  dull  enamel  has  become  as 
glabs,  and  the  lustreless  oxides  have  become 
bright  and  life-like.  See  Block  Teeth  ;  also 
Artificial  Teeth  ;  also  Chapter  on  Teeth  in 
HarrvyS  Prin.  and  Prac.  of  Dentidry. 

Porcelain  Filling.  See  Inlaying  Porce- 
lain and  Porcelain  Inlay. 

Porcelain  Inlay.  Sections  of  porcelain  teeth 
generally  inserted  as  substitutes  for  gold 
fillings  on  exposed  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  and 
ground  to  fit  the  prepared  cavity.  Also  sections 
of  porcelain  made  from  impressions  of  the  pre- 
pared cavities  and  baked  in  a  furnace  on  thin 
platinum  plate  which  is  used  as  a  cup  to  con- 
tain the  porcelain  paste  during  its  manipula- 
tion. Cement,  gold,  &c.,  are  used  to  retain  the 
porcelain  sections  in  the  teeth. 

Pore.  Porus  ;  in^ter slice.  In  Anatomy,  tha. 
orifices  of  the  absorbing  and  exhaling  vessels. 
In  Physics,  the  minute  intervals  which  separate 
the  integral  molecules  of  solid  bodies.  In  Pot- 
any,  the  minute  orifices  of  plants,  as  those 
which  contain  the  sporules  of  the  Boleti. 

Pores  of  tlie  Skin.  The  efl^erent  ducts 
of  the  sebaceous  and  sudoriferous  glands. 

Pori  Bilia^rii.  The  ducts  which  receive 
the  bile  from  the  penicilli  of  the  liver. 

Pori  Cuta'nei.    The  pores  of  the  skin. 

Poroce^le.  A  scirrhous  tumor  of  the  tes- 
ticle or  scrotum. 

Poro^ma.  Induration;  callus,  or  hard- 
ened part. 

Porom^plialon.    Porom^phalus.    Porom- 


phaloce^le;  from  Trupof,  hard,  and  o/i(paAog,  the 
navel.     A  hard  tumor  of  the  navel. 

PoroS.     Porus.     A  passage. 

Poro'sis.  The  formation  of  poroma,  or 
the  process  by  which  the  extremities  of  frac- 
tured bones  are  re-united  by  a  callus.  In- 
duration or  hardness  resulting  from  inflamma- 
tion. 

Poros''ity.  From  porus,  a  passage.  The 
state  of  having  pores  or  interspaces,  a  quality 
of  bodies  by  which  they  transmit  fluids  through 
their  pores. 

Porot^ic.  Porot/icus;  from  nopoc,  cal- 
lus. A  medicine  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
assisting  the  formation  of  callus. 

Por^pliyra  Haeniorrhag'^ica.  Land- 
scurvy. 

Por^pliyry.  A  species  of  hard  granitic 
stone  or  rock. 

Porra^ceotlS.  From  porrum,  a  leek.  A 
term  applied  to  excretions  of  the  body  when 
they  exhibit  a  green  color. 

Porri^g-O.  Scurf  on  the  head  ;  scald-head. 
An  eruption  of  straw-colored  pustules  called 
favis,  plural  favi,  tinea,  and  achores,  without 
fever. 

Porrigo  DecaI'vans.  A  disease  character- 
ized by  patches  of  baldness  of  a  more  or  less 
circular  form,  without  change  of  color  in  the 
surrounding  hair. 

Porrigo  Favo^sa.  An  eruption  of  large, 
soft,  flat,  sti'aw-colored  pustules,  called  favi, 
with  an  irregular  edge,  surrounded  by  slight 
inflammation,  and  occurring  on  all  parts  of  • 
the  body,  though  sometimes  confined  to  the 
scalp,  face,  trunk  or  extremities. 

Porrigo  Fur'furans.  An  eruption  of  small 
achores,  the  fluid  of  which  soon  dries  up  and 
separates  in  numerous  scale-like  exfoliations, 
reappearing  and  disappearing  at  irregular 
periods,  and  with  more  or  less  itching  and 
soreness. 

Porrigo  Larva'lis.  Crusta  lac^tea.  A  dis- 
ease almost  exclusively  confined  to  infancy 
and  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  an 
eruption  of  numerous  small  achores  on  the 
forehead  and  cheeks,  which,  after  awhile, 
break,  discharge  a  viscid  fluid  and  become 
incrusted  in  thin,  yellowish  or  grayish  scabs. 
These  spread  until  the  face  sometimes  becomes, 
as  it  were,  enveloped  in  a  scab. 

Porrigo  Scutula^fa.  Ringworm  of  the  scalp. 
Scald-head.  An  eruption  of  an  irregular,  cir- 
cular form  upon  the  scalp,  forehead  and  neck. 

Por^ta.     A   door   or  gate.     In   Anatomy 
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the  part  of  the  liver  where  the  vessels  enter. 
Also  the  vulva. 

Por''t0e  Vena.  Vena  portse,  the  portal 
vein. 

Por^tal.  Fi-om  porta,  a  gate.  Eelating 
to  the  porta  of  the  liver. 

Porta/  Blood.    The  blood  of  the  portal  veins. 

Portal  Circula^tion.  The  circulation  of  the 
venous  blood  from  the  chylopoietic  viscera 
into  the  liver. 

Portal  Vein.  Vena  por^ta.  A  vein  origi- 
nating from  all  the  organs  within  the  abdo- 
men, except  the  kidneys  and  bladder  and  the 
uterus  in  females.  Its  two  principal  trunks 
are  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins. 

Portcaus^tic.  Forio,  to  carry.  A  small 
cylindrical  instrument  for  carrying  some  caus- 
tic substance  in  the  pocket. 

Porte  or  Port.     A  carrier  or  holder. 

Porte-Aiguille.  From  porter,  to  carry,  and 
aiguille,  a  needle.  Acutenac^ulum.  A  needle- 
holder;  a  needle-carrier.      See  Acutenacu- 

LUM. 

Porte-Bougie,  A  canula  for  conducting 
bougies  into  the  urethra. 

Porte-Meche.  An  instrument  for  carrying 
a  tent  to  the  bottom  of  an  ulcer  through  a 
deep  fistulous  opening. 

Porte-Pierre.  A  case  for  carrying  fused 
nitrate  of  silver,  intended  for  the  cauterization 
of  wounds  or  ulcers. 

Porte-Polisher.  A  steel  instrument  used  in 
Dental  Surgery  to  hold  the  material,  such  as 
wood,  Arkansas  stone  or  corundum  points,  for 
cutting  down  fillings,  removing  superficial  de- 
cay and  dressing  filed  or  fractured  surfaces  of 
the  teeth. 

Porte-Sonde.  An  instrument  for  holding 
the  style  and  facilitating  its  introduction  into 
the  duct  in  the  operation  for  fistula  lachry- 
malis. 

Por^tio.  A  term  signifying  a  portion  or 
branch  ;  applied  in  Anatomy  to  two  nerves. 

Portio  Dura.  The  facial  nerve,  a  branch  of 
the  seventh  pair,  so  called  from  its  firm  con- 
sistence.   See  Facial,  Nerve. 

Portio  Mollis.  The  soft  branch  of  the  sev- 
enth pair  of  nerves,  the  auditory  nerve. 

Portona^riviin.  The  pyloric  orifice  of 
the  stomach. 

Poms.     A  pore,  duct  or  passage. 

Porus  Op^ticus.  The  opening  in  the  cribri- 
form lamella  which  gives  passage  to  the  cen- 
tral artery  of  the  retina. 

Pose.     Catarrh. 


Positive  Elements.  The  plates  of- 
zinc  in  the  galvanic  pile. 

Positive  System.  One  of  three  systems  or 
methods  of  regulating  teeth,  and  which  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Farrar.  It  is  based 
upon  the  principle  that  when  teeth  are  moved 
they  should  always  be  moved  by  a  force  that 
is  positive  in  chai*acter  and  not  variable ;  that 
the  only  available  means  of  obtaining  this 
kind  of  force  is  the  screw  in  some  of  its  diifer- 
ent  forms ;  and  that  by  its  use  the  amount  of 
force  can  be  accurately  known,  and  that  it  can 
be  regulated  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  case, 
that  by  exerting  a  fixed  and  definite  amount 
of  force  in  a  given  time  we  can  keep  within 
physiological  limits,  and  that  the  moment  we 
go  beyond  this  we  bring  about  a  pathological 
condition  of  the  parts. 

A  second  system  is  that  of  Dr.  Patrick, 
where  the  force  employed  is  derived  entirely 
froiii  the  elasticity  of  the  metal  of  his  appli- 
ance. A  third  system  is  that  of  Mr.  Coffin, 
of  London,  and  known  as  the  "expansion 
system,"  in  which  the  arch  is  expanded  by  the 
elasticity  of  a  steel  spring  attached  to  a  vul- 
canite plate ;  also  by  the  Talbott  spring. 

Posol^Ogy.  Posolog^ia;  from  Trotjof,  quan- 
tity, and  /lo>  Of,  a  discourse.  That  part  of  ther- 
apeutics which  treats  of  the  indications  of  the 
doses  in  which  diflf'erent  medicines  should  be 
prescribed. 

Pos^set.  Posse^tum.  Milk  curdled  with 
wine,  treacle  or  any  acid. 

Poste^rior  Annula^ris.  An  external 
interosseal  muscle  of  the  hand. 

Posterior  Auris.  The  retrahens  auris  muscle. 

Posterior  In^dicis  Manus.  An  internal  in- 
terosseal muscle  of  the  hand. 

Posterior  Indicis  Pedis.  An  external  inter- 
osseal muscle  of  the  foot. 

Posterior  Medii  Dig'iti  Manus.  An  external 
interosseal  muscle  of  the  hand. 

Posterior  Medii  Digiti  Pedis.  An  external 
interosseal  muscle  of  the  foot. 

Posterior  Ter^tii  Digiti.  The  adductor  tertii 
digiti  muscle. 

Postlie.     The  prepuce. 

Postliet^omist  Fosthet'omus;  from  toct- 
■&TI,  the  foreskin,  and  rofirj,  incision.  One  who 
performs  the  operation  of  circumcision. 

Postlli^a.  liua^ia.  A  sty  on  the  eyelid ; 
hordeolum. 

Postllioplas^tic.  Fosthioplas^ticus  ;  from 
ncadinv,  the  prepuce,  and  Trlaaau,  to  form.  An 
operation  for  the  restoration  of  the  prepuce. 
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Postlli^tis.    Inflammation  of  the  prepuce. 

Postllon^CUS.     Swelling  of  the  prepuce. 

Post^humous.  From  post,  after,  and 
humus,  the  ground.  Occurring  after  death,  as 
the  publication  of  a  work  after  the  death  of 
the  author. 

Posti^CUS.     Situated  behind. 

Post-Mortem.  After  death;  applied 
to  an  examination  of  the  body  after  death  for 
the  detection  of  the  changes  of  structure  pro- 
duced by  disease. 

Post-Par^tum.  After  childbirth ;  also  hem- 
orrhage or  any  other  occurrence  ensuing  after 
parturition. 

Postposi^tion.  Posposit^io.  State  of 
being  put  back  or  out  of  the  regular  place.  In 
Pathology  delay  in  the  return  of  a  paroxysm. 

Po-'table.  Potabi^Us.  Drinkable.  Fit 
to  be  drank. 

Pofasll.  Vegetable  alkali ;  potassa ;  gros- 
trinum. ;  a  hydrated  protoxide  of  potassiuin. 

Potash  of  Commerce.  Potassce  carbonas  im- 
purus.    Impure  carbonate  of  potassa ;  pearlash. 

Potas^sa.     Potash.     Potassa  caustica. 

Potassa-Alum.  See  Potassium.  Sulphate 
OF  Alum.  Potassa-alum  is  employed  in  pros- 
thetic dentistry  for  hardening  plaster  casts  or 
models,  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  adhering 
to  the  rubber  during  the  vulcanizing  pi-ocess, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  shrink- 
ing. It  may  be  prepared  for  such  use  by  add- 
ing two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  the  potassa- 
alum  to  six  ounces  of  fresh  water. 

Potassa  Caustica.  Caustic  potassa.  See 
Potassa  Fusa. 

Potassa  cum  Ca/ce.  Potassa  with  lime,  me- 
chanically mixed. 

Potassa  Fu^sa.  Fused  Potash.  Caustic 
Potash.  The  hydrate  of  potash,  prepared  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  potash  to  dryness. 
It  is  a  powerful  caustic  and  is  used  for  forming 
issues,  &c. 

Potassa  Impura.     Potash  of  commerce. 

Potas-'sae  Ace^tas.  Acetate  of  potassa. 
Mildly  cathartic  and  diuretic.  Dose  as  a  diu- 
retic, 9j  to  '^'y,  as  a  cathartic,  ^ij  to  ^iij. 

Potassce  Aqua  Effervescens.  Effervescing 
solution  of  potassa. 

Potassce  Bicar'bonas.  Bicarbonate  of  pot- 
ash. Its  use  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  carbo- 
nate, but  it  is  less  acrid. 

Potassce  Bichro^mas.  Bichromate  of  potash. 
In  small  doses  it  is  an  alterative ;  in  large 
doses  an  irritant  poison.  Externally  it  is  used 
as  a  caustic. 


Potassce  BisuFphas.     Bisulphate  of  potassa. 

Potassce  Bitar^tras.  Bitartrate  of  potassa, 
or  Cream  of  Tartar.  It  is  cathartic,  diuretic 
and  refrigerant.    Dose,  §ss  togj  as  a  purge. 

Potassce  Car^bonas.  Carbonate  of  potash, 
formerly  called  salt  of  tartar. 

Potas'sae  Carbonas  Impw'rus.  Impure  car- 
bonate of  potassa.  Potash  of  commerce.  Known 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  pearlash. 

Potassce  Carbonas  Purus.  Pure  carbonate 
of  potassa.  Carbonate  of  potassa  from  crystals 
of  tartar.  Salt  of  tartar.  Diuretic,  antacid, 
and  deobstruent.  Dose,  gr.  x  to  5  ss,  properly 
diluted. 

Potassce  Chloras.  Chlorate  of  potash.  Pre- 
pared by  passing  an  excess  of  chlorine  through 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  It  is  a 
white  salt  of  a  cooling  and  slightly  astringent 
taste.  A  refrigerant  and  diuretic,  resolvent, 
and  detergent.  Dose  of  chlorate  of  potash,  gr. 
X  to  gr.  XXX.  In  Dental  Practice,  it  is  used  in 
the  treatment  of  mercurial  and  gangrenous 
stomatitis,  and  in  erysipelatous  inflammation  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  especially  in  cancrum 
oris,  inflammation  of  the  gums,  aphthse,  ulcers 
of  tongue,  both  externally  and  internally.  It 
is  also  very  effectual  in  fetor  of  the  breath.  A 
mouth- wash  of  it  is  made  by  dissolving  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  salt  in  four  ounces  of  water. 
For  other  dental  uses,  see  Gorga£  Ifental  Med- 
icine. 

Potassce  et  Sodce  Tartras.  Tartrate  of  po- 
tassa and  soda.  Tartarized  soda.  Eochelle 
salt. 

Potassce  Hydras.  Hydrate  of  potassa. 
Caustic  potash. 

Potassce  Hydri^odas.  Iodide  of  potassium. 
Hydriodate  of  potassa.  See  Iodide  of  Po- 
tassium. 

Potasses,  Liq^uor  of.  Solution  of  potash. 
Made  by  boiling  potash  in  lime.     Dose,  gtt.  x 

to  gtt.  XXX. 

Potassce  Nitras.  Nitrate  of  potassa  ;  nitre. 
Saltpetre.  It  is  refrigerant,  diuretic,  and  di- 
aphoretic. Dose,  gr.  x  to  3  ss.  It  is  employed 
in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  acute 
rheumatism,  scurvy,  purpura,  hsemoptysis, 
dropsy,  inflammatory  sore  throat ;  and  in  Den- 
tal Practice  in  threatened  alveolar  abscess  in- 
troduced into  the  pulp-cavity  in  the  form  of 
powder,  and  in  the  form  of  a  gargle  for  in- 
flammatory conditions  of  mucous  membrane. 

Potassce  Nitras  Purifica^tum.  Purified  ni- 
trate of  potassa. 

Potassce  Perman'ganas.     Permanganate   of 
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potash.  The  metal  manganese  combined  with 
potassa.  A  substance  in  needle  shaped  crystals 
of  a  deep  purple  color.  It  is  used  as  an  es- 
charotic,  and  is  a  powerful  disinfectant  for  de- 
stroying fetid  odors  from  organic  sources,  and 
hence  is  useful  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  antrum,  gangrenous  ulcers,  abscesses,  car- 
ious bone,  ulceration  of  mucous  membrane,  for 
correcting  fetor  of  the  breath,  abscess  of  an- 
trum, putrescent  pulps,  and  pyorrhoea  alveo- 
laris. 

Potas'sae  SuFphas.  Sulphate  of  potassa. 
Purgative  and  deobstruent.  Dose  as  a  purge, 
^ss  to  ^  vj  ;  as  a  deobstruent,  gr.  x  to  ^j. 

Potassce  Tar'tras.  Tartrate  of  potassa. 
Purgative.     Dose,  ^j  to  .^j  in  solution. 

Potas^sii  Bro^iniduin.  Bromide  of 
potassium.  Formula,  K  Br.  It  occurs  in 
white  crystals  freely  soluble  in  water  and 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Is  composed  of 
bromine,  iron  filings,  carbonate  of  potash  and 
water.  Same  use  as  iodide  of  potassium, 
but  slower  in  effect.  Dose,  9j  to  ^ij. 
It  is  alterative  and  resolvent,  stimulant  and 
antispasmodic.  In  Dental  Practice  bromide  of 
potassium  is  internally  used  in  convulsions 
from  teething,  neuralgia  where  there  is  a  syph- 
ilitic taint,  and  locally  applied  for  diseases  of 
dental  pulp  and  periosteum.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed to  lessen  irritability  of  the  fauces  in  ob- 
taining impressions  of  the  parts  in  cleft  pal- 
ate, for  the  construction  of  an  artificial  velum. 
It  has  also  been  used  for  bleaching  discolored 
teeth,  but  is  not  so  effective  as  chlorine. 

Potassii  Cyanure^ium.  See  Cyanuret  of 
Potassium. 

Potassii  Ferrocyanure^tum.  Ferrocyanuret 
of  potassium.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  hydrocyanic  acid,  Prussian  blue,  &c. 

Potassii  lodi'dum.  Iodide  of  potassium. 
Hydriodate  of  potassa.  Formed  by  decompos- 
ing the  iodide  of  iron  by  carbonate  of  potassa. 
Its  use  is  the  same  as  that  of  iodine  in  goitre, 
scrofulous  affections,  &c.,  but  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium is  considered  a  valuable  remedy  in 
secondary  syphilis,  rheumatism,  lepra.  Dose 
of  the  saturated  solution  from  TTtvj  to  ITLxx  ; 
of  the  dry  salt  from  gr.  ij  to  gr.  x.  Being  less 
irritant,  it  possesses  many  advantages  over 
iodine  for  internal  use.  It  is  also  more  soluble 
than  iodine,  and  is  absorbed  more  rapidly.  In 
Dental  Practice,  iodide  of  potassium  is  employed 
in  mercurial  stomatitis,  dental  exostosis,  facial 
neuralgia,  convulsions  of  teething,  caries  and 
necrosis  of  bones  of  the  jaws,  diseases  of  the 


periosteum,  etc.  For  dental  application  see 
Gorgas^  Dental  Medicine. 

Potas^sii  Sulphurefum.  Sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium.    Liver  of  sulphur. 

Potas^sium.  Symbol,  K.  Atomic  weight, 
39.  The  metallic  base  of  potassa.  It  has  the 
low  specific  gravity  of  .865,  it  being  the  lightest 
known  solid.  It  has  a  remarkable  aflnnity  for 
oxygen,  igniting  when  thrown  in  water. 

Potassium  Sulphate  of  Alum.  Kj  A  12(804)4. 
The  alum  of  commerce,  a  valuable  astringent 
used  as  a  5  per  cent,  solution  for  a  lotion. 

Po^telot.     Sulphuret  of  molybdenum. 

Po^tency.  Poten^tia.  Force ;  physical 
power. 

Portent.  PoHens.  Powerful ;  physically 
strong. 

Poteil''tial.  PotentiaVis;  from  potens, 
able.  Opposed  to  actual.  Potential  cautery 
is  a  term  applied  to  those  therapeutic  agents 
which  are  capable  of  destroying  vital  tissue  by 
establishing  a  condition  incompatible  with  vi- 
tality.   See  Cautery. 

Pontic.     A  potion. 

Potio  CaFcis  Carbona^tis.     Chalk  mixture. 

Portion.  Potio  ;  from  poto,  to  drink.  A 
liquid  compound ;  the  same  as  mixture ;  a 
medicated  drink. 

Potion,  Pec'toral.  Fifteen  drops  of  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid,  mixed  with  two  fluid  ounces 
of  infusion  of  ground  ivy,  and  one  of  syrup  of 
althaea. 

Potion,  Rive' ri us'.  Potio  Efferves'cens  anti- 
emet'ica  dicta  Pive'rii,  of  the  Parisian  Codex. 
A  mixture  of  lemon  juice  and  subcarbonate  of 
potassa ;  an  effervescing  beverage. 

Pott's  Disease.  Caries  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae,  causing  an  angular  curvature  of 
the  spine  forward. 

Po^tus.     Drink. 

Pouch.  A  small  bag;  in  Pathology,  a 
morbid  dilatation  of  any  part  of  a  canal. 

PouFtice.     A  cataplasm  ;  which  see. 

Pounce.     Pulverized  gum  sandarach. 

Pound.  A  weight  consisting  of  twelve 
ounces  troy,  or  sixteen  avoirdupois.  See 
Weights  and  Measures. 

Poupart's  Liig-araent.  Ligamen'tum 
Poupar'tii.  The  lower  border  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen,  extending  from  the  anterior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  pubis. 

Pow'der.  In  Pharmacy,  a  substance 
reduced  to  minute  particles  by  pulverization. 

Powder,    Compound,   of  Chalk   with   Opium. 
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CretcB  opiatus.  An  anodyne  astringent,  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  compound  powder  of 
chalk,  ^  viss,  and  opium,  9  iv. 

Pox.     Syphilis. 

Pox,  Chicken.     Varicella. 

Pox,  Small.      Variola. 

Pr0ecor''dia.  From  pros,  before,  and  cor, 
gen.  cordis,  the  heart.  The  forepart  of  the 
thoracic  region. 

Prsecor-'dial.  Pertaining  to  the  prae- 
cordia. 

Prsedor^sal.  Prcedorm^lis ;  from  prce., 
before,  and  dorsum,  the  back.  Pertaining  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  dorsal  region. 

Prae^iiiorse.     Truncated. 

Pi'se^via.     See  Placenta  Previa. 

Prax^is.  Practice.  From  irpaaau,  to 
perform.  Action,  the  practice  of  anything,  as 
of  medicine,  or  any  of  its  branches. 

Precip^itant.  A  reagent  causing  pre- 
cipitation. 

Precip^itate.  A  solid  substance  which, 
after  having  been  dissolved,  is  separated  from 
its  solvent,  arid  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  by  adding  a  reagent ;  separation  of  a 
solid  from  a  fluid. 

Precipitate  of  Cassius,  Purple.  See  Cassius, 
Precipitate. 

Precipitate,  Red.  Hydrar^ gyri  nitrico-oxi- 
dum.    The  red  oxide  or  protoxide  of  mercury. 

Precipitate,  White.  Hydrar^ gyrum  precipi- 
ta^tum  aVbum.     Ammoniated  mercury. 

Precipi  taction.  PrmcipitaHio ;  from 
prcEcipito,  to  cast  down.  The  act  by  which 
any  body  separates  from  a  liquid,  in  which  it 
is  held  in  solution,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel. 

Precoc^'ity.  Premature  development  of 
any  faculty. 

Precor^dial.     Prsecordial. 

Precur^sory  Syini)^toiiis.  The  symp- 
toms which  indicate  the  approach  of  disease. 

Predispos^iiig-.  Acting  under  a  slight 
exciting  cause. 

Predispos'ing  Cause.  That  which  creates  a 
susceptibility  to  disease. 

Predisposi^tion.  PrcedisposiVio  ;  from 
prcB,  before,  and  disponere,  to  dispose.  That 
constitution  or  condition  of  body  which  dis- 
poses it  to  take  on  a  certain  form  or  kind  of 
diseased  action. 

Pre  for  inactive  Membrane.  Mem- 
brana  preformativa.  A  membrane  covering 
developing  enamel,  and  which  can  be  raised 
from  the  surface  of  the  enamel  by  means  of  an 


acid  capable  of  dissolving   calcium  carbonate 
and  phosphate.     See  Membrana  PreJeorma- 

TIVA. 

Preg'^'naiicy.  TJlero-gesta' tion.  The  state 
of  a  female  from  the  moment  of  fecundation  to 
parturition. 

Preg'^nant.     With  young  or  with  child. 

Prelien^sile.  Adapted  to  seize  or  grasp, 
as  the  hand  or  teeth. 

Prelien^sio.     Catalepsy;  epilepsy. 

Pl'elien^sion.  From  prehendcre,  to  lay 
hold  of.  The  act  of  seizing,  or  taking  hold. 
The  prehension  of  food  is  accomplished  by  the 
mouth  and  its  appendages,  the  teeth,  lips  and 
tongue.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  infant  in 
the  act  of  sucking,  as  this  stage  of  the  diges- 
tive process  is  but  slightly  employed  in  the 
adult. 

Premature  Labor.  Labor  occurring 
during  the  last  three  months  of  the  natural 
term,  but  before  its  completion. 

Premax^illary.     Intermaxillary. 

Premaxillary  Bones.  The  small  bones  be- 
tween the  superior  maxillary  bones  of  the 
foetus  containing  the  incisor  teeth. 

Premo^lar.  Prce,  before,  and  molaris, 
molar.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  bi- 
cuspid teeth. 

Premon^itory.  The  initial  symptoms 
which  indicate  an'on-coming  disease. 

Prepara^tioil.  Prcepara^tio.  That  which 
is  prepared  by  some  process,  as  a  pharmaceuti- 
cal or  anatomical  preparation. 

Prepared  Chalk.  Greta  prmparata. 
Chalk  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by 
levigation  and  elutriation.  It  possesses  antacid 
and  absorbent  properties,  and  is  given  in  cases 
of  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  diar- 
rhoea.   See  Creta  Prmparata. 

Prepared  Sponge.  Spongia  Prseparata ; 
which  see. 

Prep^uce.  Prcepu'tium.  The  integu- 
ments that  cover  the  glans  penis. 

Presbyou^OSi.  From  irpeafivc,  old,  and 
voaoc,  disease.  The  diseases  of  advanced  life 
or  old  age. 

Presbyo^pia.  From  iTpea(ivg,  old,  and 
wi/',  the  eye.  Long-sightedness.  A  defect  of 
vision,  common  in  old  persons,  by  which  ob- 
jects near  by  are  seen  confusedly,  whilst  at  re- 
moter distances  they  are  seen  distinctly. 

Presbyt^ia.     Presbyopia. 

Prescrip'tion.  PrceseripHio  ;  from  prce, 
before,  and  scribere,  to  write.  The  formula  of 
a  physician  for  the  composition  of  medicine. 
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A  compound  prescription  is  divided  into  :  1. 
The  basis,  or  active  ingredient ;  2.  The  adju- 
vatbs,  which  assists  the  operation  of  the  former ; 
3.  The  corrigens,  which  is  to  correct  anything 
injurious  in  the  op'eration  of  the  active  ingre- 
dient ;  and,  4.  The  constituens,  or  mixture  which 
is  intended  to  give  to  the  whole  a  convenient 
and  agreeable  form.  But,  ordinarily,  pre- 
scriptions are  more  simple. 

The  following  is  the  usual  mode  of  making 
a  prescription  :  R  .■ — Potassse  nitratis,  ^  ij  ; 
mellis  rosse,  fgiv;  infusi  rosae,  f^vss.     Misce. 

Presenta^tion.  In  Obstetrics,  the  part 
of  the  foetus  over  the  os  uteri,  which  is  felt  on 
examination  pei-  vaginam,  during  the  first 
stage  of  parturition.  It  is  called  natural 
when  the  vertex  of  the  head,  the  feet,  knees, 
or  breech  presents,  and  preternatural  when 
any  other  part  presents.  In  the  latter  case 
the  operation  of  turning  is  necessary. 

Prespi^nal.  Praspina^lis  ;  fromprcE,  be- 
fore, and  spina,  the  spine.  The  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  spine. 

Pres^sure.  Pressu^ra.  The  act  of  press- 
ing ;  state  of  being  pressed. 

Pressure,  Abdom^inal.  A  means  of  diagnosis 
in  some  diseases  of  the  abdominal  and  thora- 
cic organs. 

Pretib^ial.  Pra^tibialis ;  from  prm,  be- 
fore, and  tibia,  the  tibia.  Before  or  in  front 
of  the  tibia. 

Priapis^CUS.  From  Trptmrog,  the  penis, 
A  tent  or  bougie  shaped  like  the  penis. 

Priap^isni.  Priapis^mus.  Constant  and 
painful  erection  of  the  penis,  occasioned  by 
morbific  causes. 

Pria^pus.     The  penis. 

Prickly  Ash.  Xanthoxylum.  A  shrub 
indigenous  to  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  West- 
ern States.  The  bark,  root,  and  berries  possess 
medicinal  properties.  The  bark  has  an  aro- 
matic odor,  and  an  acrid,  bitter,  pungent 
taste.  An  infusion  of  the  recent  root  is  said 
to  be  emetic  and  cathartic.  In  Dental  Prac- 
tice, the  powder  is  often  efficacious  for  the  re- 
lief of  odontalgia,  and  a  tincture  relieves  sore- 
ness after  the  extirpation  of  the  dental  pulp. 
A  decoction  of  the  bark  is  useful  as  a  wash  for 
foul  ulcers.  Another  species  of  Prickly  Ash, 
Ara'lia  Spino^sa,  Angelica  Tree,  is  found  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  sometimes  called  "  Tooth- 
ache Tree,"  as  a  tincture  of  the  bark  affords 
relief  in  odontalgia. 

Prickly  Heat  Lichen  trop'icus.  A  cuta- 
neous affection,  consisting  of  an  eruption  of 


numerous  elevated  papulse,  about  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head,  of  a  bright  red  color,  and  of  an 
irregular  shape,  attended  by  an  itching,  sting- 
ing sensation.  It  is  produced  by  the  high 
temperature  of  summer,  and  occurs  on  the 
neck,  various  parts  of  the  body,  arms,  and 
sometimes  on  the  back  of  the  hands. 

Pri^ilise  Vi^se.  The  first  passages.  The 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  as  distinguished 
from  the  lacteals,  which  are  called  the  secundce 
vice. 

Prima'Iia.  Primus,  first.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  division  or  kingdom  of  organized 
bodies,  including  those  of  wliich  the  structure 
is  altogether  cellular,  without  vascularity,  and 
which  simply  possess  the  power  of  reproduc- 
tion without  organs  appropriated  to  respira- 
tion or  circulation. 

Pri^iliai'y.  Prima^rius.  First  in  order 
of  time.  A  term  applied  in  Pathology  to  the 
first  symptoms,  causes,  etc.,  of  disease. 

Primary  Cell.  Elementary,  primordial  or 
parent  cell.  The  first  cell  developed  in  the 
formation  of  an  organism,  organ  or  tissue ; 
the  cell  developed  from  a  germ  or  germinal 
granule. 

Primary  Teeth.     The  teeth  of  first  dentition. 

Pri^mifte.  In  ^Botany,  the  outermost 
covering  of  the  ovule  of  plants. 

Priinip^ara.  From  primus,  first,  and 
parere,  to  bring  forth.  A  female  who  brings 
forth  for  the  first  time. 

Primit'ise.  The  first  waters  discharged 
in  parturition,  which  occurs  previous  to  the 
extrusion  of  the  foetus. 

Prim^itive  Earths.  Ten  in  number : 
Baryta,  Strontia,  Lime,  Magnesia,  Alumina 
or  Clay,  Silica,  Glucina,  Zirconia,  Yttria, 
Fiorina. 

Prince's  Metal  or  Prince  Ru^- 
pert's  Metal.  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc. 

Prin^ciple.  PrindpHum.  In  a  gen&ral 
sense,  that  from  which  a  thing  pi-oceeds ;  the 
beginning.  In  Medicine,  that  which  serves  as 
a  basis  for  a  system  of  practice.  In  Chemistry, 
a  component  part;  also,  a  substance  on  the 
presence  of  which  certain  qualities,  common 
to  a  number  of  bodies,  depend.  Thus,  oxygen 
is  an  acidifying  principle.  In  Physiology,  the 
proximate  principles  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  are  the  peculiar  substances  which  re- 
sult from  particular  modes  of  combination  of 
ordinary  matter,  called  organic  elements  or 
compounds  of  organization. 
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Principle,  Coloring,  of  the  Blood.  A  solid, 
insipid,  inodorous  substance  of  a  red  color; 
the  immediate  principle  of  animals  which 
gives  to  the  blood  its  red  color.  It  has  been 
found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  iron,  and  it  is 
to  the  presence  of  this  agent  that  the  red  color 
of  the  blood  is  ascribed. 

Principle,  Digestive.     Pepsin. 

Principle,  Imme^diate.  A  name  given  in 
Chemistry  to  substances  obtained,  in  some 
measure,  immediately  from  animals  and  vege- 
tables by  simple  processes,  composed  of  three 
or  more  elements,  as  the  fatty  principles, 
which  are  stearin,  elain,  cholesterin,  &c. 

Principle,  Vital.     See  Vital  Pkinciple. 

Principles,  Prox^imate.  Immediate 
principles;  organic  elements;  compounds  of 
organization. 

Priono^des.  From  Trpiuv,  a  saw,  and 
eidog,  shape.  Serrated.  A  term  applied  in 
Anatomy  to  the  sutures  of  the  cranium. 

Pri^'or.  The  first ;  anterior ;  applied  in 
Anatomy  to  certain  muscles  and  parts,  from 
their  situation. 

Prior  Annula'ris.  An  internal  interosseous 
muscle  of  the  hand. 

Prior  In'dicis.  A  muscle  of  the  hand  which 
draws  the  forefinger  outwards. 

Prior  Indicis  Pe^dis.  The  adductor  indicis 
pedis,  an  external  interosseous  muscle  of  the 
foot. 

Prior  Me'dii.  An  external  interosseous  mus- 
cle of  the  hand. 

Prior  Medii  Dig'iti.     The  prior  medii. 

Prior  Medii  Digiti  Pedis.  The  adductor  medii 
digiti  pedis,  an  internal  interosseous  muscle  of 
the  foot. 

Prior  Min^imi  Digiti.  The  adductor  minimi 
digiti,  an  internal  interosseous  muscle  of  the 
foot. 

Prior  Ter'tii  Digiti  Pedis.  The  adductor  tertii 
digiti  pedis;  also,  an  interosseous  muscle  of 
the  foot. 

Pri^sis.  Grinding  of  the  teeth,  a  symp- 
tom of  disease ;  also  trepanning. 

Prism.  A  solid  contained  by  planes  of 
which  the  two  that  are  opposite  are  equal, 
similar  and  parallel,  and  the  others  parallel- 
ograms. 

Prismat^ic.  Prism-shaped  ;  applied  also 
to  the  colors  resulting  from  the  action  of  a 
transparent  prism  on  the  solar  beams. 

Prismatic  Spec'trum.     See  Spectrum. 

Prisma^toid.     Eesembling  a  prism. 

Pris^mos.     Stridor  dentium. 


Private  Parts.     The  genital  organs. 

Pro-.  Before;  a  prefix  signifying  in 
front,  or  in  advance  of. 

Pro  re  Nata.  A  term  employed  in  Prescrip- 
tions, signifying  occasionally,  as  circumstances 
may  demand. 

Pro^bang-.  A  small  rod  of  whalebone, 
with  a  piece  of  sponge  or  ivory,  at  one  of  its 
extremities,  used  to  push  extraneous  bodies, 
which  have  lodged  in  the  oesophagus,  down 
into  the  stomach. 

Probe.  From  probo,  to  try.  A  long, 
slender  instrument  employed  by  surgeons  to 
explore  and  ascertain  the  depth  of  wounds. 

Procar^diuni.    The  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Procatarc^tic.  Procatarcti^cus ;  from 
TrpoKaTapxo),  to  go  before.  A  term  applied  in 
Pathologrj  to  the  remote  or  predisposing  causes 
of  disease. 

Proc^eSS.  Proces'sus.  From  procedo,  to 
go  before.  Applied,  in  Anatomy,  to  pai-ts 
which  are  prolonged  beyond  othei-s  with 
which  they  are  connected ;  an  elevation  pro- 
jection or  prominence  on  a  bone;  in  Chem- 
istry, the  series  of  operations  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  any  given  result. 

Proces^siis.    A  process. 

Procliei^lon.  Prola'bium  antiWUum. 
From  TTpo,  before,  and  x^^'^og,  a  lip.  The  pro- 
jecting margin  of  the  lips. 

Prociden^tia.  From  procido,  to  fall 
down.  A  prolapsus,  or  falling  down  of  any 
part. 

Procon^dylllS.  From  tt/jo,  before,  and 
Kov6v?iog,  a  condyle.  The  first  joint  of  the 
finger  next  the  metacarpus. 

Procrea^tion.  Procrea^tio.  The  act  of 
begetting ;  fecundation ;  generation. 

Proctal''g"ia.  From  npunroQ,  anus,  and 
a/lyof,  pain.     Pain  in  the  anus. 

Proctatre^sia.  From  wpuKTog,  anus, 
and  aTpT^aia,  imperforation.  Imperforated 
anus. 

Proc'tica.  From  TcpuKTog,  anus.  Dis- 
ease of  the  anus  without  primary  inflamma- 
tion. 

Procti''tis.     Inflammation  of  the  anus. 

Protoc^ace.  From  ttpuktoq,  anus,  and 
Ktt/cof,  bad.  A  name  given  by  Fuchs  to  an 
adynamic,  inflammatory  condition  of  the  rec- 
tum, frequently  terminating  in  gangrene,  and 
said  to  be  common  in  Peru  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  South  America,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Africa.  The  Portuguese  call  it  Bicho,  and 
Bieho  de  cula,  and  the  people  of  Quito,  Mai 
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de    Valle.     In   Africa  it  is   called   Bidos  de 
Kis. 

Proctocc'le.  From  npuKToCj  anus,  and 
Ktjlr/,  hernia.  Prolapsus  ani,  or  more  properly 
a  hernia-like  protrusion  of  the  rectum  through 
the  anus. 

Proctocystotom^ia.  From  TvpuKToi;, 
anus,  Kvanc,  a  pouch,  and  Te/nvu,  to  cut.  The 
operation  of  lithotomy  by  cutting  into  the 
bladder,  through  the  septum  lying  between  it 
and  the  rectum. 

ProctoleilCOrrhce^a.  Proctorrhcea ; 
•which  see. 

Procton^CUS.  From  npuKTog,  anus,  and 
oyKo^,  swelling.     Tumefaction  of  the  anus. 

ProctoparaFysis.  Paralysis  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  rectum. 

Proctopto^sis.  From  Trpu/crof,  anus,  and 
■n-Tu^ig,  a  falling  down.     Prolapsus  ani. 

Pr OCtorrlia 'g'ia.  From  npuKroig,  anus, 
and  pTj-yvvjiLj^  to  burst  out.  Hemorrhoidal 
flux. 

Proctorrhce^a.  From  irpuKroc,  anus, 
and  peu,  to  flow.  A  discharge  of  mucous  from 
the  anus. 

Proc^tos.     The  anus. 

Procto^sis.     Proctocele. 

Proctot^omy.  UpuicToc,  the  anus,  and 
TeuvUj  to  cut.  The  operation  for  fistula  in 
ano,  &c. 

Procum^bent.  Procumbens.  Lying 
down  flat  on  the  face. 

Procynodon^tos.  From  Trpo,  and  icwo- 
dovTog,  a  canine  or  cuspid  tooth.  The  projec- 
tion of  a  cuspid  tooth  in  the  front  of  the  den- 
tal arch — a  common  variety  of  irregularity. 

Prod^romus.  Prod'romic.  From  tt/kj, 
before,  and  dnojiog^  course.  The  period  which 
immediately  precedes  the  attack  of  disease. 
Precursory. 

Prod'uct.  From  produco,  to  produce. 
The  tangible  result  of  a  chemical  or  phar- 
maceutical operation. 

Produc^tio.     An  apophysis. 

Production.  A  prolongation ;  a  pro- 
cess ;  that  which  is  produced. 

Proc'lium.     A  press ;  a  tourniquet. 

Proeo^tia.  Premature  development  of 
the  sexual  organs ;  genital  precocity. 

Proflu^via.  A  term  applied  in  PaifAoZo^rj/ 
to  all  morbid  discharges  or  fluxes. 

Proflu'vium.       From   profluo,    to    run 
down.    A  discharge  of  flux. 
■    Prolun^diis.      Deep-seated ;     also,    the 
flexor  profundus  perforans  muscle. 


Profu''sio.  A  flow  of  fluids,  as  that  of 
blood,  without  fever. 

Prog'los^'sis.  From  Trpo,  before,  and 
yAuaaa^  the  tongue.     The  tip  of  the  tongue. 

Prog^natllOUS.  From  Trpo,  before,  and 
yvai^og,  the  javf.  Having  a  projecting  jaw,  as 
in  the  case  where  the  teeth  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  shut  in  front  of  those  of  the  superior. 

Progno^sis.  From  Trpo,  before,  and 
yLVMdKu,  to  know.  The  art  of  foretelling  the 
future  progress  and  termination  of  a  disease 
from  the  symptoms. 

Prog'nos^tic.  The  prediction  of  the 
termination  of  a  disease.  Pertaining  to  prog- 
nosis. 

Prola^biuin.  Procheilum.  The  ex- 
treme prominent  part  of  the  lip. 

Prolap^SUS.  From  prolabar,  to  slip 
down.  The  falling  down  of  a  part  of  a  viscus 
from  its  natural  position. 

Prolapsus  Ani.  The  inversion  and  falling 
down  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ]-ectum. 

Prolapsus  Ir'idis.  Protrusion  of  the  iris 
through  a  wound  in  the  cornea. 

Prolapsus  U'teri.  A  falling  down  of  the 
uterus  from  relaxation. 

Prolapsus  W  vulae.  Relongation  and  elonga- 
tion of  the  uvula.    Staphylcedema. 

Prolapsus  Vagi'noB.  Protrusion  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  vagina  into  the  lower. 

Prolecta^tion.  ProledaVio.  The  act  of 
separating  the  finer  parts  of  a  body  from  the 
grosser. 

Prolep''tic.  From  Trpo,  before,  and  ^m/x- 
(3avu,  to  seize  hold  of.  In  Medicine,  antici- 
pating the  usual  time  ;  applied  to  a  periodical 
disease,  the  paroxysms  of  which  return  at  an 
earlier  period  at  every  repetition. 

Prolific.  Proliferation.  Prolificus.  From 
proles,  offspring,  and  facio,  to  make.  A  term 
applied  to  man  and  animals  which  possess  the 
faculty  of  procreating  their  species. 

Prolig"'erouS.  ProUgerus.  From  proles, 
offspring,  and  yero,  to  carry.  Bearing  the  off- 
spring.    A  germ  of  proliferation. 

Prome^topis.  Provieiopid^ium.  From 
T-po,  before,  and  fieruTrov,  the  forehead.  The 
skin  of  the  forehead. 

Prom^inent.     Pom^inens.     Projecting. 

Promineu^tia.     Protuberance. 

Proin''ontory.  Promonto^rium.  In  Arv- 
atomy,  a  projection  of  the  inner  ear. 

Promontory  of  the  Sa^crum.  The  superior 
or  projecting  portion  of  the  sacrum  when  in 
situ  in  the  pelvis. 
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Prona^tion.  Pronatio.  From  -pronus, 
inclined  forward.  The  turning  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand  downwai-d. 

Pl*Oiia''tor.  That  which  produces  pro- 
nation ;  a  name  applied  to  two  muscles  of  the 
forearm  and  hand. 

Pronator  Ra^dii  Quadra^  tus.  A  small  fleshy 
muscle  situated  at  the  lower  and  inner  part  of 
the  forearm. 

Pronator  Radii  Teres.  A  muscle  situated  at 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  forearm. 

Prone.  Having  the  face  down ;  palm  of 
hand  turned  downwards. 

Pronerva^tio.  An  aponeurosis  or  ten- 
don. 

Pro^'llUS.  Inclined  forward ;  leaning, 
hanging,  stooping,  or  bending  downward. 

Proof-spirit.  A  mixture  of  equal 
weights  of  absolute  alcohol  and  water,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  is  0.930. 

Propliylac^tic.  FrophylacHicus.  A  pre- 
servative ;  a  preventive. 

Prophylactic  IVIedicine.     Hygiene. 

Propliylax^is.     Preventive  treatment. 

Prop  orations,  Def^inite.  The  pro- 
portions in  which  chemical  substances  which 
have  a  strong  affinity  for  each  other  mutually 
combine. 

Pro^prius.  Proper.  Applied  in  Anatomy 
to  a  muscle  of  the  ear. 

Propto^sis.  From  TT/yo,  and  ■n-ruaiq,  a 
falling.     A  falling  or  downward  movement. 

Pro^ra.     The  occiput. 

Prosec'tor.  From  iproaeco,  to  cut.  One 
who  dissects  a  subject  for  anatomical  demon- 
stration. 

Prosopal'g'ia.  From  rrponuKov^  the  face, 
and  riAyof,  pain.     Facial  neuralgia. 

Prosopaii^tra.     The  frontal  sinus. 

Prosopantri^tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
frontal  sinus. 

ProsopoJieuraFgia.  From  -KpoauTvov, 
neuralgia.     Neuralgia  of  the  face. 

PrO^SOpon.      Uponunov.     The  face. 

Pros^physis.  Adhesion;  applied  in  a 
limited  sense  to  adhesion  of  the  eyelids. 

ProS''tasis.  Abundance  of  excrementi- 
tious  humors. 

Pros'tate.  Prosta'lus;  from  Trpo, before, 
and  iarijiii,  to  stand.  Standing  before  ;  jutting 
out. 

Prostate  Gland.  A  glandular,  cox'diform 
body,  situated  before  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  behind  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

ProstatelCO^SiS.     From  TvpoaraTa,  pros- 


tate, and  e?Mog,  an  ulcer.  Ulceration  of  the 
prostate  gland. 

Prostat^ic.  Pertaining  to  the  prostate 
gland. 

Prostatic  Concre^tions.  Calculi  of  the  pros- 
tate gland. 

Prostatic  Ure^thra.  That  portion  of  the 
urethra  occupied  by  the  prostate  gland. 

Prostat^icus  Supe^rioi*.  The  com- 
pressor prostatse ;  a  muscle  eml^racing  the 
prostate  gland  and  formed  of  the  anterior 
fibres  of  the  Levator  ani. 

Prostatic tis.  Inflammation  of  the  pros- 
tate gland. 

Prostatoce^le.    Prostatoncus. 

ProStaton'CUS.  From  Trpoaramj  pros- 
tate, and  oyKoc,  a  tumor.  Swelling  of  the 
prostate  gland. 

Pros^tliesis.  In  Surgery,  the  replace- 
ment of  a  lost  organ  or  part  with  an  artificial 
substitute.  In  Medicine,  an  overlapping,  as  of 
one  febrile  paroxysm  upon  another. 

Prostfjesis,  Den^tal.  The  replacement  of 
the  loss  of  one  or  more  teeth  with  an  artificial 
substitute.    See  Aetificial  Teeth. 

Prosthetic.     Pertaining  to  prosthesis. 

Prostfietic  Dentistry.  The  science  and  art 
of  the  replacement  of  natural  teeth  by  arti- 
ficial substitutes,  or  the  replacement  of  other 
parts  pertaining  to  the  mouth  by  such  substi- 
tutes. Commonly  known  as  Mechanical  Den- 
tistry. 

Prostom^ia.  From  imp,  before,  and 
arofj-n,  mouth.     The  commissure  of  the  lips. 

Prostra^tion.  ProstraHio.  Depression 
of  strength  and  partial  loss  of  voluntary  power 
over  the  muscles. 

Protag'OIl.  From  irpuroc,  first.  A  nitro- 
genous glucoside  containing  phosphorus,  and 
obtained  from  nerve-tissue. 

Protec/tive.  In  Medicine,  applied  to  a 
substance  which  protects  the  surface  from  ex- 
traneous irritation  ;  for  example,  lead  plaster 
for  bed  sores. 

Proteids.  From  Kpuroq,  first.  A  general 
term  for  albumens  and  albuminoid  constituents 
of  the  organism.  The  anhydrides  of  peptones, 
colloid  and  non-non-crystallizable,  and  Itevo- 
gyrous.  They  are  precipitated  from  solutions 
by  alcohol  and  different  metallic  salts,  coagu- 
lated by  heat  and  mineral  acids.  They  com- 
prise the  Native  Albumens,  the  Globulins,  the 
Derived  Albumens  or  Albuminates,  Fibrin, 
Peptones,  Lardacein,  and  Coagulated  or  Vege- 
table Proteids. 
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Prote^iform.     Having  various  forms. 

Proteina^ceous  Prin^ciples.  Albu- 
minous alimentary  principles  which  yield  pro- 
tein, their  composition  being  identical  with 
that  of  the  constitutents  of  the  blood. 

Protein.  Pro^teine.  From  Trpurevu,  to 
be  first.  A  nitrogenous  substance  analogous 
to  fibrin,  and  formed  by  the  action  of  an  al- 
kaline hydrate  on  albumen,  fibrin,  or  casein. 
This  organic  compound  was  described  by 
Mulder  as  the  basis  of  albumen,  fibrin,  casein, 
and  gluten. 

Pro^teillOllS.  Proteina^ceous.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  proteine. 

Proth^esis.     Prosthesis;  which  see. 

Proto-.  A  prefix,  from  Tr/jwrof,  first,  de- 
noting, in  Chemistry,  the  lowest  degree  in  which 
one  body  unites  with  another ;  and  in  Botany 
and  Zoology,  the  lowest  or  earliest  form  of  a 
plant  or  animal. 

Pro'tolblast.  From  npuToq,  and  /SAacrrof, 
a  cell.     A  cell  without  a  distinct  wall. 

Proto-Compound.  A  binary  compound  of 
single  equivalents  of  salt-radical  and  baryl. 

Prot^oimis.     A  dissector. 

Protopatll'ic.  Protopat¥icus ;  from 
TTpuToc,  first,  and  7r«i9of,  a  disease.  Idio- 
pathic ;  primary  disease. 

Pro^topliyte.  From  npurog,  first,  and 
^vTov,  a  plant.  A  vegetable  production  of  the 
lowest  organization,  as  a  cryptogamic  plant ; 
a  fungus. 

Pro^toplasni.  RpuTog,  first,  and  nAaaau, 
to  form.  Sarcode,  Blastema,  Protoplast,  Bio- 
plasm, Germinal  Matter.  The  mucilaginous, 
granular  matter  of  the  cell,  which  has  the 
power  of  reproducing  itself  and  forming  new 
cells.  The  physical  basis  of  life.  The  nitro- 
genous substance  from  which  the  cell-nucleus 
is  formed. 

Pro^toplast.  Protoplasm.  A  primary 
formation.     (See  Peotoplasm.) 

Pro^tosalt.  In  Chemistry,  the  salt  of  a 
protoxide. 

ProtoSuFphate.  In  Chemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  protoxide. 

Protox^ide.  From  npuToq,  first,  and 
oxide.  The  first  or  lowest  degree  of  oxidation 
of  a  body  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen 
in  several  different  proportions.  The  oxide 
which  has  the  smallest  quantity  of  oxygen 
when  there  are  several  different  oxides  of  the 
same  substance. 

Protozc'a.  From  Trpurog,  first,  andCwoi', 
animal.    The    lowest   class    of    animals,    or 


those  which  have  only  the  first  step  of  organi- 
zation. 

Protrac^tor.  In  Surgery,  an  instrument 
for  the  removal  of  extraneous  bodies  from 
wounds. 

Pl'Otu^berance.  Protuberant tia;  from 
pro,  before,  and  tuber,  a  puff,  bunch,  or  projec- 
tion. In  Anatomy,  irregularly  rounded  emi- 
nences on  the  surface  of  the  bones,  as  the  oc- 
cipital and  parietal  protuberances.  In  Pathol- 
ogy, a  swelling  or  tumor  on  the  body. 

Protuberan^tia.     A  protuberance. 

Proud  Flesh.  Fungus.  Any  redundant 
growth  of  healthy  granulation. 

Proventrie'uliis.  From  -n-pn,  before, 
and  ventriculus,  the  stomach.  In  Ornithology, 
the  bulbous  expansion  at  the  termination  of 
the  oesophagus  above  the  gizzard  of  birds. 

Prox'imal  Surface.  The  surface  of  a 
tooth  next  to  the  median  line.  The  surface  or 
end  of  a  bone  next  to  the  centre  of  the  body. 

Prox^iniate.  Prox^imus.  Nearest;  next 
in  order.     Immediate. 

Proximate  Anal^ysis.  In  Chemistry,  the  res- 
olution of  a  substance  into  the  secondary  com- 
pounds of  which  it  is  composed ;  opposed  to 
ultimate  analysis,  which  consists  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  substance  into  its  absolute  elements. 

Proximate  Cause.  That  which  immediately 
precedes  and  produces  the  effect. 

Proximate  Prin^ciples.  The  distinct  com- 
pounds which  exist  ready  formed  in  animals 
and  vegetables,  as  albumen,  fat,  &c. ;  the  ele- 
ments of  which  proximate  principles  are  com- 
posed are  called  ultimate  principles.  See  Prin- 
ciples. 

Pru^na.     An  anthrax. 

PrurFg^O.  Pruri'tus;  ivom.  prurio,  io  iich. 
A  term  employed  by  Willan  and  Bateman  to 
designate  a  genus  of  cutaneous  diseases,  char- 
acterized by  a  troublesome  itching,  and  accom- 
panied by  an  eruption  of  papulse  of  nearly  the 
same  color  as  the  adjoining  cuticle,  compre- 
hending three  species.  1.  Prurigo  mitis,\f  hich. 
affects  young  persons,  and  is  characterized  by 
soft  and  smooth  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  but 
without  redness  or,  much  inflammation,  except 
from  violent  friction,  and  attended  with  an 
itching  sensation.  When  neglected  it  termi- 
nates in  the  itch.  2.  Prurigo formieansv&wsMy 
affects  adults,  and  the  papulas  are  sometimes 
larger  and  sometimes  not  so  distinct  as  the  first 
species,  but  attended  with  incessant  and  intol- 
erable itching.  The  eruption  is  diffused  over 
the  whole  body,  except  the  face,  feet,  and 
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palms  of  the  hands,  and  sometimes  terminates 
in  a  non-contagious  pustular  eruption.  3. 
Prurigo  senilis,  a  disease  somewhat  similar  to 
the  second  species  of  prurigo,  though  generally 
of  a  more  permanent  and  aggravated  form. 

Pruri''tus.     Itching :  prurigo. 

PrilS'sian  Blue.  Ferriferwsesquicyani^- 
dum.  Ferrocyanide  of  iron ;  ferrosesquicya- 
nide  of  iron  ;  a  beautiful  deep  blue  compound, 
much  used  as  a  pigment.  The  composition  of 
the  pure  anhydrous  Prussian  blue  is  3FeCy  -\- 
2Fe2Cy3.  In  Pharmacy  this  salt  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  aud  the  cyan- 
uret  of  mercury.  In  Medicine  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 

Pl*US''siate.  A  combination  of  prussic 
acid  with  a  base. 

Prussiate  of  Iron.     Prussian  blue. 

Pruss/ate  of  Pofash.  Ferrocyanide,  or  fer- 
rocyanuret  of  potassium,  in  the  form  of  yellow 
crystals.  It  is  much  used  as  a  test  of  the  pres- 
ence of  metals,  especially  of  iron,  the  pei'oxide 
of  which  it  throws  down  from  its  solutions  in 
the  state  of  Prussian  blue. 

Prus'sic  Acid.  Hydrocyanic  acid.  It 
is  a  nervous  sedative  and  the  most  deadly 
poison  known.  A  single  drop  may  cause 
death ;  minute  doses  of  the  diluted  acid  are 
sometimes  administered  in  pulmonary  affec- 
tions. 

PruS''sin.     Cyanogen. 

Psalloi^des.    See  Cokpus  Psalloides. 

Psalte^rium.     See  Lyra. 
■    Psellis^nius.     From  feUil^u,  to  stutter. 
Imperfect  articulation  of  speech. 

Pseudsesthe^sia.  From  ipEvdijc,  false, 
and  aiodavofiai,  to  feel.  Depraved  feeling; 
imaginaiy  sense  of  touch  in  parts  which  have 
long  been  removed,  often  experienced  after  the 
amputation  of  a  limb. 

Pseudartliro^sis.  From  ipevdTjc,  false, 
and  apdpov,  a  joint.     A  false  joint. 

Pseudo-.  A  prefix  from  ij>EV(^7ig^  false,  de- 
noting spuriousness. 

Pseudo-Croup.  Laryngismus  stridulus; 
which  see. 

Pseudo-Membrane.  A  false  membrane,  con- 
sisting of  an  organized  layer  of  effiised  lymph. 

Pseudo-Phthis'is.  Emaciation  resulting  from 
other  causes  than  tubercles  of  the  lungs. 

Pseudo-Pleuri'tis.     Pleurodynia. 

Pseudo-Rhon'chus.  A  sound  heard  during 
respiration  like  the  ordinary  rhonchi  in  the  air- 
passages,  but  which  is  exterior  to  these,  as  in 
the  case  oi  pleural  pseudo-rhonchi. 


Pseudoblep^sis.  From  ipevStjc,  false, 
and  (iTiE^iLc,  sight.  Perverted  vision ;  depraved 
sight,  in  which  objects  appear  different  from 
what  they  are. 

Pseudocye'sis.     False  conception. 

Pseudodos^niia.  False  or  perverted 
sense  of  smell. 

Pseil'dopods.  Pseudopn'da  ;  from  i/^enrfvf, 
false,  and  Trouf,  foot.  A  tribe  of  polygastric 
infusoria,  in  which  the  body,  by  various  con- 
tractions and  changes  of  form,  produces  pedi- 
form  processes. 

Pseudorex^ia.  False  or  perverted  ap- 
petite. 

Pseiidy^llien.     False  membrane. 

Psilo^tlira.     Depilatory  application. 

PsC'ae.  The  loins ;  also,  the  name  of  two 
pairs  of  muscles  of  the  loins. 

Psoras.  From  i/;oa/,  the  loins.  Belong- 
ing to  the  loins.  Applied  to  two  muscles  of 
each  loin,  the  psoas  magnus  and  parvus. 

Psoas  Abscess.     Lumbar  abscess. 

Psoas  Mag'nus.  A  long,  thick  muscle,  situ- 
ated on  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae. 

Psoras  Par' vus.  A  muscle  situated  anterior 
to  the  psoas  magnus. 

Psoi^tls.  Inflammation  of  the  psose  mus- 
cles. 

Psolon^CUS.  Swelling  of  the  penis,  or 
glans  penis. 

Pso^ra.     Scabies ;  itch. 

Psora  Lepro'sa.     Psoi-iasis. 

Psorelco^ina.  -i-u/jn,  the  itch,  and  e?iKCjfia, 
an  ulcer.     A  scabious  ulcer. 

Psorelco'sls.     Scabious  ulceration. 

Psori^asis.  ■fupa,  the  itch.  A  cutaneous 
eruption,  consisting  of  patches  of  rough  amor- 
phous scales,  sometimes  continuous,  and  some- 
times in  separate  patches,  varying  in  size  :  of 
an  irregular  figure,  and  attended  with  chaps 
in  the  skin.  It  has,  according  to  Dr.  Willan, 
the  following  varieties :  1.  Psoriasis  guttata, 
which  consists  of  irregular  patches  of  lami- 
nated scales,  with  little  or  no  inflammation.  2. 
Psoriasis  diffusa,  consisting  of  large,  irregularly 
circumscribed,  reddish  patches  upon  the  skin, 
which  are  rough,  fissured,  with  scales  inter- 
spersed, and  wrinkled.  It  appears  most  fre- 
quently on  the  cheeks,  temples,  upper  eyelids, 
corners  of  the  eyes,  neck,  chin,  external  ear, 
the  back  of  the  forearm,  hand,  and  fingei-s, 
sometimes  causing  the  nails  to  crack  and  ex- 
foliate. It  also  affects  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
lower  extremities.     3.  Psoriasis  gyrata,  charac- 
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terized  by  slight  cutaneous  scales,  distributed 
in  narrow  patches  of  a  circular  or  semi-circular 
form,  with  vermiform  appendages.  4.  Psor- 
iasis palmaria,  an  obstinate  species  of  tetter, 
mostly  confined  to  the  palms  of  the  hands.  5. 
Psoriasis  labialis,  characterized  by  scaliness  of 
the  skin,  intermixed  with  fissures  and  chaps,  and 
is  often  wholly  confined  to  the  lip.  6.  Psoriasis 
scrotalis,  consisting  of  scaliness  of  the  scrotum, 
attended  with  heat,  redness,  tension,  and  itch- 
ing. 7.  Psoriasis  infantilis,  characterized  by 
scaly  patches  of  various  sizes,  on  the  cheeks, 
chin,  breast,  back,  nates,  and  thighs,  occurring 
between  the  ages  of  two  months  and  two  years. 
8.  Psoriasis  inveterata,  consisting  of  scaliness  of 
the  skin  generally,  which  becomes  harsh,  dry, 
thickened,  red  and  deeply  furrowed. 

Pso^ricus.     Pertaining  to  psora. 

Psoroplitlial^mia.  From  ipupa,  the 
itch,  and  o(l>&a?ifiog,  the  eye.  Ophthalmia  tarsi.. 
Inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  attended  with 
itching  and  ulceration. 

Psyclia^g-ogues.  From  ipvx?!,  life,  soul, 
and  ayu,  to  move.  Medicines  which  resusci- 
tate, as  in  cases  of  syncope. 

Psy^che.     The  mind  or  soul. 

Psycliiatri^a.  From  V^'-T'i',  mind,  and 
larpeia,  healing.     Treatment  of  mental  disease. 

Psy^cliical.  Kelating  to  the  mind,  or 
mental  endowments.  Also,  sometimes  applied 
to  analogous  phenomena  in  the  lower  animals. 

PsyclloFogy.  Psychohc/ia  ;  from  iiv^V, 
the  mind,  and  ?M-yoc,  a  discourse.  A  treatise 
on  the  moral  or  intellectual  faculties.  Mental 
philosophy. 

Psydra'ciuni.  From  -ipvdpaKia,  a  pus- 
tule. A-  small,  irregularly  circumscribed  pus- 
tule, which  terminates  in  a  laminated  scab. 

Ptar'mic.  liraLpu,  to  sneeze.  Causing 
to  sneeze ;  sternutatory. 

Ptar^lllicus.  From  nraipo),  to  sneeze. 
An  errhine ;  a  sternutatory. 

Pteryg"'iuiXl.  Pteryg'ion;  from  rrrepv^, 
a  wing.  An  excrescence,  of  a  triangular  shape, 
occurring  in  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  and 
from  thence  extending  over  the  cornea. 

Pter^yg-Oicl.  PterygoVdei;  pterygoideus ; 
from  TTTEpv^,  a  wing,  and  siSoc,  resemblance. 
Eesembliug  the  wing  of  a  bird. 

Pterygoid  Artery.  The  superior  pharyngeal 
artery ;  also,  the  branches  furnished  to  the 
pterygoid  muscle. 

Pterygoid  Bone.     The  sphenoid  bone. 

Pterygoid  Canal.  The  narrow  cha  nnel  which 
traverses  the  base  of  the  pterygoid  process. 


Pterygoid  Fossa.  The  depression  between 
the  alse  of  the  pterygoid  process. 

Pterygoid  Muscles.  The  pterygoideus  ex- 
ternus  and  the  pterygoideus  internus ;  which 
see. 

Pterygoid  Nerves.  The  Vidian  nerves ;  also, 
the  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary,  distrib- 
uted to  the  pterygoid  muscles. 

Pterygoid  Process^es.  The  descending  pro- 
cesses of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Pteryg-oide^us.    Pterygoid. 

Pterygoideus  Exter^nus.  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  outward  surface  of  the  external  plate 
of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
from  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxilla, 
and  from  the  ridge  on  the  sphenoid  bone,  sep- 
arating the  zygomatic  from  the  pterygoid  fossa, 
and  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  lower  jaw. 

Pterygoideus  Inter'nus.  A  muscle  arising 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  internal  surface 
of  the  pterygoid  plate,  filling  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  pterygoid  fossa,  and  inserted  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  in  the  inner  face  of  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  capsular  ligaments  of  the 
articulation. 

The  Pterygoideus  externus  and  internus  are 
the  great  agents  concerned  in  producing  the 
grinding  motion  of  the  jaws,  and  this  they  do 
by  acting  alternately. 

The  external  one  is  triangular,  having  its 
base  at  the  xjterygoid  process,  and  running  out- 
ward and  backward  to  the  neck  of  the  condyle. 
When  the  pair  act  together,  the  lower  jaw  is 
thrown  forward.  The  internal  is  strong  and 
thick,  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw,  and  running  downward  and  backward  to 
the  angle.  When  it  and  its  fellow  act  to- 
gether, the  jaw  is  drawn  forward  and  closed. 
Dr.  T.  B.  Gunning  believed  these  muscles  to 
be  concerned  in  opening  the  jaws. 

Pterygoideus  Major.  The  pterygoideus  in- 
ternus muscle. 

Pterygoideus  Minor.  The  pterygoideus  ex- 
ternus muscle. 

PterygO^ma.  A  wing;  a  pendulous 
body. 

Pter^yg"0-PaFatiue.  Belonging  or 
relating  t^  the  pterygoid  process  and  palate. 

Pterygo-Pharynge' us.  The  constrictor  pha- 
ryngeus  superior. 

Pter^yx.     A  wing ;  ala. 

Ptilo^sis.  From  Tmlog,  bald.  Madar- 
osis.  Loss  of  the  eyelashes,  caused  by  chronic 
inflammation. 
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Pti''sail.     Mucilaginous  pectoral  drinks. 

Ptomaines.  Putrefactive  alkaloids  of 
both  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  which  are 
formed  during  the  putrefaction  of  organic 
matter.  Some  are  poisonous,  but  the  greater 
number  not  so. 

Pto^sis.  From  77111X0,  to  fall.  Prolap- 
sus, or  falling  of  the  upper  eyelids.  This 
affection  has  been  relieved  by  the  extraction 
of  carious  teeth. 

Ptosis  Ir'idis.  A  prolapsus  of  the  iris 
through  a  wound  in  the  cornea. 

Ptosis  Pal^pebrcB.  Inability  to  raise  the 
upper  eyelid. 

Ptyal-'ag'Og'ue.     A  sialagogue. 

Pty^alin.  Ptyaiine.  An  albuminous  con- 
stituent of  the  saliva,  but  in  such  a  state  of 
change  as  to  act  the  part  of  a  ferment.  It  has 
the  property  of  changing  starch  into  dextrine 
and  a  sugar  known  as  ptyalose.  Upon  its 
pi-esence  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  liquid 
appear  to  depend.  Without  being  identical 
with  albumen  and  casein,  according  to  Profes- 
sor Lehmann,  it  closely  resembles  both. 

Pty^aline.  The  saliva;  one  of  the  con- 
stituent ferments  of  the  saliva.     See  Ptyalin. 

Pty^alism.  Plyalis^mus  ;  from  nrvali,C,u, 
to  spit.  Salivation  ;  an  increased  secretion  of 
saliva,  arising  either  from  the  use  of  mastica- 
tories,  sialagogues,  or  from  constitutional 
causes. 

Ptyalism,  Mercu^rial.  Mercurial  salivation. 
See  Salivation,  Mercukial. 

Ptyalopll'tMsis.  Urvalov,  spittle,  and 
(pO/ai-C,  a  wasting.  Wasting  from  excessive 
salivation. 

Pty^alore.     See  Ptyalin. 

Pty^aluin.     Saliva,  mucous  spittle. 

Pty^alun.      Urva'Aoi'.     Saliva. 

PtyS^ma.  U-vaixa,  spittle.  Sputum; 
which  see. 

Ptys^mag'Og'ue.  From  iTTvajw,  saliva, 
and  oyw,  to  drive.     Expectorant ;  a  sialagogue. 

Puber^tas.     The  age  of  puberty. 

Pu^berty.  The  period  of  life  when  an 
individual  becomes  capable  of  propagaiion. 
The  stage  of  puberty  occasions  such  a  degree 
of  nervous  change  or  aberration,  as  to  affect 
the  quality  of  such  of  the  permanent  teeth — 
the  third  molars,  for  example — as  have  not 
completed  their  formation  at  this  age.  The 
inferior  quality  of  the  third  molars  has  been 
ascribed  by  some  to  tlie  disturbances  of  pu- 
berty affecting  the  nervous  centres  concerned 
in  the  development  of  such  teeth. 


Pu^'bes.  The  lower  part  of  the  hypogas- 
tric region,  which,  after  the  age  of  puberty,  is 
covered  with  hair. 

Pubes''cence.  The  state  of  a  youth 
who  has  arrived  at  puberty,  or  the  state  of 
puberty.  In  Botany,  the  short  hairs  or  down 
which  partially  covers  the  cuticle  of  leaves. 

Pllbes^ceilt.  Covered  with  soft  wool  or 
hair. 

Pu^bic.  PuhicB^us.  Belonging  to  or  con- 
cerning the  pubis. 

Pubic  Arch.  The  arch  at  the  anterior  part 
of  the  inferior  circumference  of  the  pelvis, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  ossa  pubis. 

Pubic  Articula'tion.     The  symphysis  pubis. 

Pubic  Lig^aments.  The  two  ligaments, 
called  the  anterior  and  inferior  pubic,  by  which 
the  two  ossa  pubis  are  connected. 

Pubic  Belgian.  Re^gio  pubis.  The  centre  of 
the  hypogastric  region. 

Pu''bis  Os.  The  anterior  portion  of  the 
OS  innominatum,  but  a  separate  bone  in  the 
foetal  pelvis. 

Puden^da.     The  genital  organs. 

Pudenda  Viro^rum.  Vir,  man.  Male  or- 
gans of  generation. 

Pudeiid^agra.  Pain,  or  any  disease  in 
the  genital  parts. 

Puden'duin.  Pudenda;  from  pudere, 
to  be  ashamed.     The  parts  of  generation. 

Pudendum  l^uliebre.  The  female  parts  of 
generation ;  the  vulva. 

Pudibil^ia.  From  pudere,  to  be  ashamed. 
The  genital  organs  of  the  male. 

Pu^dic.  Pudi^cus.  That  which  causes 
shame.     Belonging  to  the  pudenda. 

Pudic  Ar'teries.  The  arteries  distributed  to 
the  parts  of  generation. 

Pudic  Nerve.  A  branch  derived  from  the 
sacral  plexus,  and  distributed  to  the  genital 
organs. 

Pu^erile.  PuerVlis  ;  from  puer,  a  child. 
A  term  applied  to  loud  respiration  when 
heard  through  the  stethoscope,  as  in  healthy 
children. 

PueriFitas.  Dotage;  senile  delirium, 
or  imbecility. 

Puer^pera.  From  puer,  a  child,  and 
parere,  to  bring  forth.  A  lying-in  woman; 
one  recently  delivered. 

Puer^peral.  Pertaining  to  child-birth, 
as  puerperal  convulsions. 

Puerperal  Convul^sions.  Convulsions  of 
parturient  women. 

Puerperal  Fever.     Any  fever  occurring  dur- 
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ing  the  puerperal  state,  but  generally  restricted 
to  a  malignant  form  of  peritonitis,  occur- 
ring usually  about  the  third  day  after  child- 
birth. 

Pufiiness.  Inflation  of  the  integu- 
ments, caused  by  an  effusion  of  air,  extravasa- 
tion of  blood,  or  accumulation  of  serum. 

Pug-il'lus.  From  pugnits,  the  fist.  The 
eighth  part  of  a  liaudful. 

Pulica^ris.  A  cutaneous  eruption  re- 
sembling gnat-bites  ;  applied,  also,  to  diseases 
attended  by  such  eruptions. 

PuFmo.     The  lung  ;  which  see. 
Pulmom^eter.    An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  capacity  of  the  lungs. 

Plll^moiiary.  Pulmona^lis.  Belonging 
or  relating  to  the  lungs. 

Pulmonary  Ar^tery.  The  artery  which  car- 
ries the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  to  the  lungs. 

Pulmonary  Circula'tion.     See  Circulation. 
Pulmonary  Consump^tion.     Phthisis   pulmo- 
nalis. 

Pulmonary  Plexus.    The  broncliial  plexus. 
Pulmonary    Transpira^tion.      The    aqueous 
vapor  thrown  out  in  expiration. 

Pulmonary  Veins.  The  veins  which  receive 
the  blood  from  the  minute  extremities  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  unite  into  four  trunks  and 
empty  themselves  into  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

Plllmon^ic.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
the  lungs;  applied  to  individuals  suffering 
from  pulmonary  disease. 
Pulmoni'tis.  See  Pneumonitis. 
Pulp.  Pidpa.  In  Anatomy  the  soft  and 
vascular  part  of  a  tooth  situated  in  the  central 
chamber  of  the  organ  ;  also  the  rudiment  of  a 
tooth. 

Pulp-Cavity.  The  cavity  in  a  tooth  contain- 
ing the  pulp. 

Pulp,  Dental.  See  Dental  Pulp;  also 
Teeth,  Development  op. 

Pulp-Nodule.  A  dejjosit  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter originating  in  the  veins  of  the  dental  pulp 
as  a  result  of  venous  congestion  or  hypersemia. 
These  nodules  are  of  an  iri'egular  form,  and 
are  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  smaller  nod- 
ules. They  are  more  abundant  in  the  teeth  of 
the  middle-aged  and  the  old,  and  especially  in 
teeth  subject  to  abrasion. 

Pulp  of  the  Fingers.  The  fleshy  ends  of  the 
fingers. 

Pulp  of  Tooth.    See  Dental  Pulp. 
PuFpa  Den^tis.     A  dental  pulp. 


Pulpal''g"ia.  From  pulpa,  and  aTiyng, 
pain.     Pain  in  tooth  pulp. 

Pulp'amen.    A  pulp. 

Pulpi^tis.  From  pulpa  and  itis,  inflam- 
mation of  dental  pulp.  The  causes  of  pulpi- 
tis are  exposure  of  the  pulp  by  decay,  abrasions 
of  the  teeth,  mechanical  violence,  carelessness 
of  the  burr  in  the  preparation  of  cavities  in 
teeth  for  filling,  &c.  The  pulp  will  recover 
from  a  restricted  form  of  inflammation  if 
placed  in  a  good  hygienic  condition. 

Pul^satile.  Fulso,  to  beat,  to  throb. 
Beating;  pulsating. 

Pulsa'tiou.  Puha^tio.  The  beating  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  ;  also  the  beating  of  an 
inflamed  part. 

Pulse.  Pulsus.  From  pulso,  to  beat.  The 
pulse  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  heart, 
this  organ  taking  the  blood  from  the  large 
veins  and  forcing  it  into  the  arteries.  The 
pulse  is  generally  felt  at  the  wrist  by  pressing 
the  fingers  upon  the  radial  artery.  A  great 
number  of  characters  of  pulse  have  been  enu- 
merated ;  as  a  strong  pulse,  a  hard  pulse,  a  soft 
pulse,  a  tense  pulse,  a  weak  j)ulse,  a  quick  pulse,  a 
natural  pulse,  with  numerous  other  varieties.  By 
a  strong  pulse  is  meant  one  which  resists  compres- 
sion by  the  finger, — in  inflammatory  affections, 
especially  of  the  parenchyma  of  solid  viscera, 
as  lungs  and  liver,  in  the  active  hemorrhages. 
In  plethoric  and  strong  individuals  any  de- 
rangement of  the  circulation  will  cause  it.  By 
a  iveak  pulse  is  meant  one  easily  compi-essible, 
— disease  with  prostration,  nervous  and  chronic 
affections,  diseases  of  old  men,  children  and 
women.  A  full  or  large  pulse,  where  the  vol- 
ume of  artery  seems  increased, — natural  pulse 
of  plethoric  and  tall  persons,  cerebral  conges- 
tion and  apoplexy,  cardiac  disease.  A  small  or 
low  pulse  is  the  opposite  of  full, — peritonitis, 
pericarditis,  inflammation  of  stomach,  intes- 
tines, bladder,  &c.,  in  nervous  affections,  in 
chlorosis,  &c.  By  a  slow  pulse,  less  than  the 
standard.  By  tense  or  corded,  a  pulse  which  is 
hard,  sharp,  or  contracted,  giving  a  vibratory 
sensation  to  the  fingers, — in  sanguine  conges- 
tions, active  hemorrhages,  neurosis,  lead  colic, 
&c.  By  a  soft  pulse  is  meant  one  compressible 
or  liquid,  yielding  readily  to  pressure, — in 
adynamic  affections.  By  a  quick  pulse,  one 
where  there  is  rapidity  of  each  stroke.  A 
natural  pulse  is  one  that  is  equal  and  regular 
in  strength  and  frequency. 

The  pulse  is  more  frequent  in  persons  of  an 
excitable  temperament  than  in  those  of  an  op- 
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posite  character,  and  usually  more  frequent  in 
women  than  in  men.  The  pulse  of  an  adult  at 
rest,  and  in  perfect  health,  is  from  65  to  75 
beats  per  minute.  An  infant  at  birth  has  from 
120  to  140  pulsations  per  minute;  a  child  a 
year  old,  from  110  to  120  ;  at  three  years  old, 
from  90  to  100 ;  at  ten  years,  from  80  to  85  or 
90 ;  at  puberty,  about  80. 

There  is  a  frequent  pulse  in  febrile  and  in- 
flammatory disease,  hemorrhages,  &c.,  slow  or 
infrequent  in  apoplexy,  acute  tubercular  men- 
ingitis, some  adynamic  affections,  sometimes 
in  diseases  of  the  heart.  Unequal,  double  in 
beat  or  dicrotus  in  convalescence. 

Pulse^lessness.     Failure  of  the  pulse. 

Pulsile^g-ium.  Puldm^eter.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  frequency  and  force 
of  the  pulse. 

Pulsiman^tia.     Prognosis  by  the  pulse. 

Pulsim^eter.     Pulsilegium. 

PuFsus.     The  pulse. 

Pulsus  Cor'dis.     The  impulse  of  the  heart. 

Pulsus  Di^crotus.  A  pulse  which  conveys 
the  impression  to  the  fingers  of  a  double  pul- 
sation ;   a  rebounding  pulse. 

Pulsus  Serri'nus.  A  pulse  in  which  some 
of  tlie  beats  are  strong  and  others  weak. 

Pulsus  Sudora'lis.  A  pulse  indicating  the 
approach  of  perspiration. 

Pulsus  Tar^dus.     A  slow  pulse. 

Pulsus  Vac'uus.  A  pulse  which  conveys  the 
sensation  of  emptiness  of  the  artery. 

Pulsus  Veno'sus.  Pulsus  vena^rwm.  The 
pulsation  sometimes  felt  in  the  jugular  vein, 
occasioned  by  the  regurgitation  of  some  of  the 
blood  from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  right 
auricle,  indicating  obstruction  of  the  pulmon- 
ary arteries. 

Pulta^ceous.  Macerated;  nearly  fluid; 
having  the  consisteuce  of  porridge. 

PuFtice.     A  poultice. 

Pulver.  A  medicinal  substance  in  a  state 
of  very  fine  division. 

Pulveriza^tion.  Pdveriza^tio.  The  op- 
eration of  reducing  hard  substances  to  powder. 

Pul  ver^ulent.     In  the  state  of  a  powder. 

Pulvi^nar.  Pulvina^rium.  A  medicated 
pillow. 

Pulvinar  Hu^muli.  A  pillow  of  hops,  some- 
times employed  in  mania. 

PiiFvis.  A  powder ;  a  substance  reduced 
by  pulverization  into  a  powder. 

Pulvis  AFoes   ComposO'tus.     Ph.  L.     Com- 
pound powder  of  aloes. 
Pu^mex.    Pumice. 


Pum''ice.  A  porous,  volcanic  substance, 
consisting  chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  finely  pulverized  state,  in 
connection  with  other  ingredients,  as  a  denti- 
frice. It  is  also  used  in  the  process  of  finishing 
pieces  of  mechanical  dentistry. 

PumiFio.  Pu^milus.  A  dwarf;  which 
see. 

Punch.  Rhizagra  ;  from  -pimgere,  to  prick. 
An  instrument  sometimes  employed  in  the  ex- 
traction of  teeth.  It  is  called  by  the  French 
pied-de-biche  (hind's  foot),  and  consists  of  a 
steel  shaft,  fixed  in  a  bulbous  handle,  parallel 
to  its  length ;  the  extremity  bent  a  little  down- 
ward, bifurcated  and  grooved  upon  its  upper 
surface.  Also,  a  steel  instrument,  with  a  small 
hardened  point,  used  for  making  holes  through 
thin  plates  of  softer  metal,  as  the  backings  of 
mineral,  teeth,  for  the  platina  rivets. 

Punch.  An  alcoholic  drink  composed  of 
spirit,  lemon-juice,  and  sugar. 

Punch-Forceps.  In  Mechanical  Dentistry,  an 
instrument  resembling  a  pair  of  forceps,  em- 
ployed for  punching  holes  through  the  metallic 
backings  for  the  pins  of  mineral  plate  teeth. 

Plinc^ta.  Plural  of  Panctum,  a  point. 
Points. 

Puncta  LachrymaHia.  Lachrymal  points. 
Two  small  orifices  at  the  edges  of  the  eyelids 
near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

Puncta  Ossificatio^ nis.    Points  of  ossification. 

Punc^tate.     Dotted ;  punctured. 

Pwnctic^iilse.     Petechite. 

Pvmc^tum.  From  pungere,  to  prick.  A 
point ;  a  stitch. 

Punc^tum  Cos' cum.  A  spot  in  the  centre  of 
the  retina,  where  the  central  artery  enters  the 
eye.     Also  called  Porus  Opticus. 

Punctum  Sa^ liens.  The  first  point  developed 
after  the  fecundation  of  the  germ. 

Pwiictu^ra.  A  puncture;  also,  para- 
centesis. 

Punc^ture.  Puncti/ra.  A  wound  or 
hole  made  by  a  small  pointed  instrument. 
Also,  the  act  of  perforating  with  a  small 
pointed  instrument. 

Puncture,  Electro  and  Galvano.  An  opera- 
tion to  introduce  electricity  and  galvanism  to 
deep  tissues.  Needles  are  used  which  have  a 
small  ring  to  which  the  wire  of  the  pole  of  the 
battery  is  attached.  In  their  application  two 
needles  are  introduced,  one  at  either  extremity 
of  the  organ,  and  the  two  are  then  connected 
with  the  poles  of  the  battery. 

Punc^tiired  Wound,    A  wound  made 
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by  a  long  pointed  instrument,  penetrating  to 
a  considerable  depth. 

Punc^tiiriiig".  Piercing  with  a  small 
pointed  instrument. 

Piin''g'eilt.  Sharp;  stinging;  biting; 
acrid. 

Punk.  A  species  of  fungus,  the  Boletus 
igniarius,  used  as  a  tinder.  Prepared  punk  is 
also  used  in  Dentistry,  for  drying  cavities  pre- 
paratory to  introducing  the  filling.  See  Bole- 
tus Igniarius. 

Pu''pa.  Pupe.  An  insect  in  the  third,  or 
last  state  but  one,  of  its  existence. 

Pxi^pil.  PwpiVla.  The  opening  of  the 
iris,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass. 

Pupil,  Artificial.  An  opening  formed  through 
the  iris  after  it  is  closed. 

Pupil,  Closure  of  the.     See  Synezizis. 

PupiFlse  Velum.  The  pupillary  mem- 
brane. 

Pupilla'ris.     Pupillary. 

Pupillaris  Membra^na.  The  pupillary  mem- 
brane. 

Pu^pillary.  Pupillaris  ;  from  pupilla,  the 
pupil.     Belonging  to  the  pupil. 

Pu^pillary  Mem^brane.  Membrana  pupil- 
laris ;  which  see. 

Pur^Tblinclness.  Dimness  of  sight.  See 
Myopia. 

Purg-amen^tum.     A  purge. 

Purg'a''tion.  Purga^tio.  Catharsis;  the 
action  of  purgative  medicine. 

Purg-atio^iies.     The  menses. 

Purg"'ative.  From  purgare,  to  cleanse. 
A  medicine  which  increases  very  considerably 
the  alvine  evacuations ;  less  active  than  a 
cathartic,  but  more  potent  than  a  laxative. 

Purg'e.     A  purgative. 

Purg"''mg'.  A  diarrhoea;  pretei-natural 
evacuation  of  the  intestines. 

Purificaus.    Purifying. 

Purificaii^tia.  A  term  applied  in  Thera- 
peutics to  medicines  that  cleanse  or  purify  the 
blood. 

Pu^riform.  Purifor'mis  ;  from  pus^  and 
forma,  resemblance.  That  which  resembles  or 
has  the  character  of  pus. 

Purple  Powder  of  Cassius.  Aurum 
stanno  puratum.    See  Cassius  Precipitate. 

Pur''ples.  Purpura  Hsemorrhagica ; 
which  see. 

Pur'pura.  A  purple  color.  Livid  spots 
upon  the  skin,  occasioned  by  an  extravasation 
of  blood  and  attended  by  debility  and  "pains  in 
the  limbs  ;  miliary  or  spotted  fevei-s. 


Purpura  Al'ba.  A  term  applied  by  some 
writers  to  miliary  fever,  when  the  pustules 
are  white.  When  the  pustules  are  red  it  is 
termed  purpura  rubra. 

Purpura  Contagio^sa.  The  occurrence  of 
petechise  in  typhoid  fevers. 

Purpura  Hcemorrhag^ca.  Land  scurvy.  In 
this  species,  the  spots  are  of  different  sizes,  ir- 
regular shape,  of  a  livid  color,  and  interspei'sed 
with  marks  resembling  those  left  by  the 
strokes  of  a  whip,  appearing  on  the  thighs, 
arms,  and  trunk  of  the  body ;  with  a  tendency 
to  hemorrhage  from  the  gums,  nostrils,  throat, 
tongue,  and  inside  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  and 
sometimes  from  the  external  ear,  inside  of  the 
eyelids  and  fi-om  the  viscera.  The  disease  is 
attended  with  great  debility  and  languor,  and 
may  continue  for  months  or  years. 

Purpura  Nau'tica.  Sea  scurvy.  See  Scor- 
butus. 

Purpura  Seni'lis.  A  kind  of  purpura  which 
afTects  elderly  women,  characterized  by  the 
appearance  of  purple  spots  of  an  irregular 
form  and  varying  in  size,  on  the  outside  of  the 
forearm. 

Purpura  Sim'plex.  This  consists  of  numerous 
petechise,  without  much  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. At  times  it  is  accompanied  by 
languor,  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  shallowness  of 
complexion. 

Purpura  Ur^f leans.  This  consists  of  circular 
elevations  of  the  cuticle  which  gradually 
dilate,  and  in  a  short  time  subside,  assum- 
ing a  darker  and  ultimately  a  livid  appear- 
ance. 

Purpu^rate.  A  combination  of  purpuric 
acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Purpu^reus.    Purple. 

Purpu^ric  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
from  uric  or  lithic  acid,  having  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  form  red  or  purple-colored  salts 
with  alkaline  bases. 

Purpu^rin  or  Pur^purine.  A  red 
pigment  of  urine. 

Pur 'ring-  Trem^or.  A  peculiar  vibra- 
tion communicated  to  the  hand  in  those  states 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  in  which  the  bellows 
or  rasp  sound  is  detected  by  auscultation,which 
is  compared  to  the  purring  of  the  cat. 

Pursine.xs.     Obesity. 

Pu^ruleiit.  Purulen^tus ;  from  pus.  A 
term  applied  to  all  collections  of  matter  which 
consist  of  pus,  and  to  diseases  characterized  by 
its  formation ;  consisting  of  pus ;  the  nature 
of  pus. 
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Purulent  Infiltra'tion.  Gray  hepatization  of 
the  lungs. 

Pus.  Matter.  Depraved  white  blood 
corpuscles.  The  yellowish  white  opaque 
creamy  liquid,  of  morbid  origin,  the  product 
of  suppuration ;  consisting  of  innumerable 
nucleated  cells  floating  in  a  clear  liquid.  Pus 
is  classed  as  healthy  or  laudable,  and  bad  or 
offensive,  the  former  being  inodorous,  non- 
irritating  to  the  tissues,  or  at  least  tolerated 
by  them  ;  the  latter  offensive,  ichorous,  sanious, 
irritating ;  probably  a  more  depraved  condi- 
tion of  the  first,  or  a  condition  in  which  not 
only  molecular  change  has  taken  place,  but 
partial  decomposition  set  in. 

Pus,  Diagno^sis  of.  Fluctuation  on  digital 
examination.  In  the  antrum  a  sense  of  weight, 
fullness,  &c.  Pus  from  dead  bone  is  always 
offensive. 

Pus,  Laudable.  Healthy  pus.  That  dis- 
charged from  wounds  and  ulcers  in  the  healing 
state ;  or  from  abcesses,  the  result  of  phleg- 
monous inflammation. 

Pusli.     A  pustule. 

Pusilla^tum.  Pasula^tum;  from  pusU- 
lus,  small.     A  coarse  powder. 

Pus^tula  O^ris.     Aphthfe. 

Pustula^tioil.  A  condition  characterized 
by  the  formation  and  development  of  pustules. 

Pus^tvile.  PusHula;  from  piis,  matter. 
An  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  of  a 
globate,  and  sometimes  of  a  conical  form,  with 
an  inflamed  base,  containing  pus  or  lymph. 

Putre^do.  Hospital  gangrene ;  putre- 
faction. 

Plltrefac^tioil.  Putrefac^tio  ;  from  pu- 
trefaeio,  to  make  rotten.  The  decomposition 
of  organized  matter,  attended  with  a  fetid  ex- 
halation.    Putrefactive  fermentation. 

Putrefac^tive  Ferineiita^tioii.  De- 
composition evolving  ammonia. 

Putres^cent.  Putres^cens.  Becoming 
putrid,  or  pertaining  to  the  process  of  putre- 
faction. 

Putres^cent  Pulp.  A  putrid  or  gangrenous 
condition  of  the  dental  pulp,  demanding  anti- 
septic treatment. 

Pu^tresciiie.  A  thin,  watery,  clear  fluid 
which  is  closely  i*elated  to  dead  matter — cadav- 
erine. 

Putrescen^tia.     Putrefaction. 

Pu^'trid.  An  epithet  applied  to  some  af- 
fections, as  typhus  fever,  which  exhibit  the 
characters  of  putridity. 

Putrid  Fever.     See  Typhus. 


Putrid'itas.     Putridity, 

Putrid^'ity.     Putrefaction. 

PU''tl*ilag'e.  Patrila'go.  The  putaceous 
matter  thrown  off  from  certain  gangrenous  and 
other  ulcers. 

Pyge^mia  or  Pyohse^mia.  Uvov,  pus, 
and  aifia^  blood.  An  infective  disease  caused 
by  the  absoi-ption  of  septic  products,  with  the 
formation  of  secondary  or  embolic  abscesses. 
Purulent  blood,  or  a  state  of  the  blood  in 
which  pus  globules  are  found  floating  among 
the  blood  disks. 

Pyaem^ic  or  Pyemic.  Eelating  to 
Pyaemia. 

Pyec^chysis.    An  effusion  of  pus. 

Pyeli^tis.  From  TrufAor,  pelvis,  and  itis, 
signifying  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the 
pelvis  and  calyces  of  the  kidney. 

Pyemia,  Pyemic.    See  Pyemia, 

Pye^sis.     Suppuration. 

Pyg"'my.     A  dwarf. 

Pylcus.     Belonging  to  pus. 

Py^in.  A  peculiar  substance  derived  from 
pus,  and  resembling  mucin. 

Pylempliraxis.  From  jtvA?;,  porta,  a 
gate,  and  s/iuppa^ic,  obstruction.  Obstruction 
of  the  vena  portte. 

Pylor^'ic.  "  Pylor^icus.  Belonging  or  re- 
lating to  the  pylorus. 

Pyloric  Artery.  A  branch  of  the  hepatic, 
distributed  to  the  pylorus  and  lesser  curvature 
of  the  stomach. 

Pylo^rus.  From  ttvati,  an  entrance,  and 
«p£u,  to  guard.  The  lower  orifice  of  the 
stomach  is  so  called  because  it  closes  the  en- 
trance into  the  intestinal  canal. 

Pyobleil^nic.     Same  as  Muco-purulent. 

Pyoblennorrh oe^a.  A  flow  of  purulent 
mucus. 

Pyocliezla.  From  ttvov,  pus,  and  x^^^, 
to  go  to  stool.     Purulent  diarrhoea. 

PyOCOe^lia.  From  nvov,  pus,  and  KOLlia, 
the  belly.  An  accumulation  of  pus  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavity. 

Pyocys^tis.  From  tcvov,  pus,  and  kvgtiq, 
a  cyst.  A  cyst  containing  purulent  matter,  es- 
pecially in  the  lungs.    See  Vomica. 

Pyo^des.     Purulent. 

Pyoem^esis.  From  nvov,  pus,  and  ^pn^i<;, 
vomiting.     Vomiting  pus. 

PyOg'eil''ia.  Pyogen^esis ;  from  nvov,  pus, 
and  yevsatc,  generation.  The  elaboration  of 
pus ;  the  theory  of  the  manner  of  its  formation. 

Pyogen^ic.  Pyogen^icus.  Connected  with 
the  formation  of  pus. 
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Pyohae^mia.  Pyce'inia.  From  wdov,  pus, 
and  aifia^  blood.  Alteration  of  the  blood  by  pus. 

Py^oid.    From  nvov.    Of  the  nature  of  pus. 

Pyome^tra.  From  ttvov,  pus,  and  fiVTpa, 
womb.     A  collection  of  pus  in  the  womb. 

Pyoii.     Ilvov.    Pus. 

PyophtliaFmia.  PyophthaVmy.  Pur- 
ulent ophthalmia. 

Pyop^tysis.  From  nvov,  pus,  and  nrvu, 
to  spit.     Spitting  of  pus. 

Pyorrliag-'ia.  From  irvov,  pus,  and 
prjjvvfUj  to  brush  out.  A  sudden  and  copious 
discharge  of  pus,  or  purulent  matter. 

Pyorrlioe^a.  •  From  rrvov,  pus,  and  peu, 
to  flow.     A  discharge  of  purulent  matter. 

Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris.     See  Alveolae  Py- 

OEEHCEA. 

Pyo^sis.  Suppuration ;  the  formation  of 
pus. 

Pyotu^ria.     Pyuria. 

Pyou^ria.     Pyuria,  which  see. 

Pyral'lolite.  A  white  or  greenish  min- 
eral consisting  essentially  of  silica.  It  under- 
goes various  changes  of  color  when  exposed  to 
heat. 

Pyr^amicl.  Pyr'amis.  In  Anatomy,  a 
small  bony  protuberance  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum. 

Pyram'idal.  PyramicWlis.  Having 
the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

Pyramida^le  0.<.    The  cuneiform  bone. 

Pyraiiiida^lis  Abdom^inis.  A  small 
muscle  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  situated  in  front 
of  the  abdomen. 

Pyramidalis  Facie' i.  Levator  labii  superioris 
alseque  nasi. 

Pyramidalis  Fem'oris.     See  Pyriformis. 

Pyramidalis  Na'si.  A  thin  triangular  pro- 
longation of  the  occipito-frontalis,  situated  over 
the  nose. 

Pyra^mids  of  Malpig^lii.  The  papillae 
of  the  kidney. 

Py^retie.  From  irvperoi;,  fever.  Per- 
taining to  or  affected  with  fever. 

P^rec^dca.  From  Trvperof,  fever.  Fevers. 
The  first  order  in  tlie  class  Hoematica  of  Dr. 
Good. 

Py^ren  or  Py'rene.  A  colorless  crys- 
talline substance  obtained  from  pitch. 

P^rene^ite.  A  mineral  found  in  lime- 
stone, supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  garnet. 

Pyre^thrin.  A  resinous  substance  found 
in  the  root  of  the  pellitory  of  Spain. 

Pyre^tlirilill.  Pellitory.  The  Pharma- 
copoeial  name  for  the  root  of  the  Anacyclus 


pyrethrum.  It  is  a  sialagogue  and  an  ener- 
getic local  irritant.  Dose  as  a  masticatory,  gr. 
XXX  to  ,^j.  Applied  to  the  skin,  it  acts  as  a 
rubefacient.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  tincture 
for  the  relief  of  toothache,  and  also  chewed  for 
the  relief  of  neuralgic  affections  of  the  face. 
Combined  with  other  remedies  it  has  been  used 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  gums  and  mucous  mem- 
brane. An  alcoholic  extract  has  been  used  as 
a  local  application  to  carious  teeth,  with  a 
view  to  its  benumbing  effect  before  tilling.  An 
ingredient  of  Harris's  Gum  Wash.  An  ethe- 
real oil  of  pyrethrum  is  both  pleasant  and  ef- 
ficacious in  odontalgia. 

Pyre'thrum  Parthe'nium.  Feverfew.  It  is 
tonic.     Dose,  gr.  iij  to  x. 

Pyret^ic.  PyreVieus;  from  ■Kvp,  fire. 
Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  fever. 

Pyretico^sis.     A  febrile  disease. 

Pyi'etOg'^rapliy.  Pyretograph'ia ;  from 
wvperoc,  fever,  and  ypafv,  a  description,  A  de- 
scription of  fevers. 

Pyre'tos.     Fever. 

Pyrex^ia.     From  rrvp,  fire.     Fever. 

Pyrex^ise.     Febrile  diseases. 

Pyi'ex^ial.     Pyrexia'Us.     Febrile. 

Pyr'iforill.  Pyrifor^mis ;  h-om  pyrum,  a 
pear,  and  forma,  resemblance.     Pear-shaped. 

Pyi'ifor^niis.  In  Anatomy,  a  small  mus- 
cle of  the  pelvis,  situated  under  the  glutseus 
maximus. 

Pyri^tes.  Minerals  presenting  a  whitish 
or  yellowish  metallic  lustre,  and  consisting  of 
a  combination  of  sulphur  with  iron,  copper, 
cobalt,  or  nickel. 

Py^ro-.  Pyr.  A  prefix,  from  nvp,  fire 
denoting  the  presence  of  fire  or  heat. 

Pyro-Ace'tic  Spirit.  Acetone ;  pyro-acetic 
ether,  obtained  with  acetic  acid  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  the  acetates. 

Pyrocat^ecliin.  Catechol.  An  antipy- 
retic obtained  from  coal  tar. 

Pyr^odiiie.  A  white,  sparingly  soluble 
powder,  an  active  antipyretic.  Dose,  ^  to  4 
grains. 

Pyro'dine.  An  antipyretic  derived  from 
coal  tar.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystal- 
line powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
odorless,  and  nearly  tasteless.  It  is  a  powerful 
antipyretic  and  analgesic.  Dose,  gr.  xii  or 
less,  once  in  18-24  hours. 

Pyro-Mu'cic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  mucic  acid.     ■ 

Pyro-U'ric  Acid.  Cyanuric  acid,  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  uric  acid. 
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Pyr^Og"en.  Uvp,  fire,  and  yswauj  to  pro- 
duce.    The  electric  fluid. 

Pyrog^enous.  Produced  by  fire;  ig- 
neous. 

Pyrola  XJni'bella^ta.  ChimapVila ;  pip- 
sissewa.  Wintergreen.  It  has  tonic  and  di- 
uretic properties. 

Pyrolig-^neous  Acid.  Acetic  acid  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  wood,  coal,  &c.  It  is 
used  for  preserving  animal  substances,  and  as 
an  antiseptic  in  gangrene  and  foul  ulcers. 

Pyroligneous  Ether.     Methylic  ether. 

Pyroligneous  Spirit.     Pyroxylic  spirit. 

Pyroma^lic  Acid.        Malic  acid. 

Pyroma^nia.  From  Tvvp,  fire,  and  fiavia^ 
mania.  A  form  of  monomania,  in  which 
there  is  an  irresistible  desire  to  destroy  by 
fire. 

Pyrom^eter.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining higher  degrees  of  temperature  than 
the  mercurial  thermometer  is  capable  of  in- 
dicating. 

Pyron-'omy.  Pyronom^ia  ;  from  7n;p,  fire, 
and  vofinc,  a  rule.  The  instruction  for  regulat- 
ing the  fire  in  chemical  processes,  and  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  dentist. 

Pyr^'ope.     A  fire-red  garnet. 

Pyropli'orus.  T\vp,  fire,  and  i>spu,  to 
bear,  to  produce.  An  artificial  substance 
which  ignites  on  exposure  to  air ;  also  an  in- 
strument for  striking  fire. 

Pyro^sis.     Fx-om  irvpcu,  to  burn.     Water- 


brash.  Heart  burn.  A  burning  sensation  in 
the  stomach,  with  eructations  of  an  acrid,  burn- 
ing liquid. 

Pyropliospliy 'ra.  An  instrument  like  a 
hammer,  heated,  and  employed  as  a  cautery  to 
cause  irritation,  or  vesication. 

Pyr^otecliuy.  Pyrotechni'a;  from  trvp, 
fire,  and  rexvi],  art.  The  science  of  the  man- 
agement and  application  of  fire  in  its  various 
operations,  particularly  to  the  art  of  making 
fireworks,  &c.  The  term  was  formerly  applied 
to  chemistry.  In  Surgery,  the  art  of  applying 
fire  as  a  topical  agent. 

Pyroth^Ollide.  Empyreumatic  oil  ob- 
tained by  the  combustion  of  paper  or  rags. 

Pyrot^ic.     Caustic. 

Pyrot'icus.    Pyrotic. 

PyroxyFic  Spirit.  One  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 

Pyrox'yliii.  Gun-cotton,  or  a  like  sub- 
stance.    See  Celluloid. 

Pyrox^ylous  Acid.  Obtained  in  the 
distillation  of  wood,  and  not  so  strong  as  the 
Pyroxylic. 

PyuFca.     Medicines  drawing  pus. 

PyuFcon.  From  tvvov,  pus,  and  e?.ku,  to 
extract.  An  instrument  for  extracting  pus 
from  any  sinuous  ulcer.     A  syringe. 

Pyur^ia.  From  nvov,  pus,  and  ovpov,  urine. 
Purulent  urine,  occurring  in  renal  calculi. 

Pyx^is.  A  box;  a  pill-box;  also,  the 
acetabulum. 


Q. 


Q.  L.  Abbreviation  for  quantum  lihet,  as 
much  as  is  desired. 

Q.  P.  An  abbreviation  for  quantum  placet,  as 
much  as  you  please,  or  as  much  as  is  proper  or 
necessary. 

Q.  S.  Abbreviation  for  quantum  sufficit,  as 
much  as  suffices. 

Qualbelbe.    Piper  cubeba. 

Quack.  An  empiric ;  a  charlatan ;  an 
ignorant  pretender  to  medical  skill. 

Quack^ery.     Empiricism. 

Quadran^g-ular.  QuadranguWria.  Four 
sided.     Having  four  angles. 

Qiiad'i'ans.  A  quarter  of  a  pound. 
Three  Troy  ounces. 

Quad''rant.  The  fourth  part  of  a  circle, 
or  ninety  degrees.  Also,  an  instrument  used 
in  practical  geometry. 


Qliadra^tus.  From  quadra,  a  square. 
Having  a  square  shape ;  square-figured. 

Quadratus  Fern' oris.  A  flat,  thin  and  fleshy 
muscle  extending  from  the  ischium  to  the 
great  trochanter  of  the  femur. 

Quadratus  Ge'nae.  The  platysma  myoides. 

Quadratus  Lumbo'rum.  A  muscle  situated  in 
the  loins  at  the  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
spine. 

Quadratus  Menti.    Depressor  labii  inferioris. 

Qliadridenta^tus.  Quadrldenf'ate.  Four- 
toothed. 

Quad^i'ifid.     Cleft  in  four  parts, 

Quadrigem^iiia  Tiiber^ciila.  The 
four  medullary  tubercles,  situated  at  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  tuber  annulare,  called  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  or  nates  and  testes  of 
the  brain. 
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Quadrig-ein^iiius.  Four  double  or  con- 
sisting of  four  nearly  equal  parts. 

Quadrigeminus  Primus,  The  pyramidalis 
muscle. 

Quadrilateral.  A  plane  figure  bounded 
by  four  straight  lines ;  having  four  sides. 

Quadroon^.  Qua'teron.  An  offspring 
of  a  mulatto  woman  by  a  white  man ;  quarter- 
blooded. 

Quad''riiped.  Four-footed  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied in  Zoology  to  an  animal  which  has  four 
feet. 

Qwadru^plici.     Fourfold. 

Qual^itative.     Eelating  to  quality. 

Qualitative  Anal^ysis.  In  Chemistry,  that 
kind  of  analysis  which  obtains  the  component 
parts  of  a  compound  without  reference  to  their 
relative  proportions. 

Qlian^titative.     Relating  to  quantity. 

Quantitative  Analysis.  In  Chemistry,  that 
kind  of  analysis  which  not  only  determines 
the  component  part  of  a  compound,  but  also 
their  relative  proportions. 

Quantiv'aleuce.  The  chemical  strength 
of  an  element  or  radical  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  monad  atoms  with  which  it 
will  unite. 

Quartan  tine.  From  (Italian)  quarantina  ; 
which  is  from  quaranta,  forty,  because  forty 
days  are  its  usual  duration.  The  period  dur- 
ing which  travelers  or  goods  coming  from 
countries  where  the  plague  or  other  infectious 
disease  prevails,  are  required  to  remain  on 
shipboard  or  in  a  lazaretto.  The  period  of 
restraint  is  not  always  forty  days.  The  length 
of  it  is  determined  by  health  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpose. 

Qliarailtin^ed.  The  prohibition  of  all 
intercourse  between  a  ship  and  its  crew  with 
the  shore  for  a  limited  period. 

Quart.  Qimrta^rius.  The  fourth  part  of 
a  gallon. 

Quar^tan.  A  term  applied  to  intermit- 
tent fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which  occur  every 
fourth  day. 

Quartan  Ague.  Intermittent  fever,  in  which 
the  paroxysms  occur  every  fourth  day,  leaving 
an  intermission  of  two  days.  In  a  double  quai  - 
tan,  the  paroxysms  of  one  set  occur  in  the  in- 
termissions of  the  other,  leaving  only  one  day 
of  intermission  and  two  of  paroxysms  in  suc- 
cession. The  paroxysms  of  one  differ  in  duration 
or  violence  from  those  of  the  other.  A  triple  quar- 
tan consists  of  a  single  quartan  with  regularly 
returning  paroxysms,  which,  on  every  third  day 


correspond,  the  intervening  ones  being  mark- 
ed with  a  slighter  or  separate  attack.  A  dupli- 
cate or  repealing  quartan  consists  of  a  single  quar- 
tan with  two  paroxysms  on  the  regular  day  of 
attack.  A  triplicate  quartan  consists  of  a  single 
quartan  with  three  paroxysms  on  the  regular 
day  of  attack. 

Quarta^rius.     A  quart. 

Quarta^tion.  A  term  applied  in  Metal- 
lurgy to  the  fusing  of  silver  and  gold  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one  prior  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  former  from  the  latter  by  means  of 
nitric  acid.  Commonly,  though  incorrectly, 
this  term  is  applied  to  the  entire  process  of 
parting. 

Quartister^nal.  Quartisfema^lis.  A 
name  given  by  Beclard  to  the  fourth  piece  of 
the  sternum,  corresponding  with  the  fourth  in- 
tercostal space. 

Quartz.  Silica.  A  German  name  'ap- 
plied in  Mineralogy  to  the  purer  varieties  of 
silex  (silica),  occurring  in  pellucid  glass  crys- 
tals, of  the  form  of  a  six-sided  prism,  each 
having  a  pyramidal  shape.  It  is  also  foiuid  in 
masses,  varying  in  color  from  transparent  to 
opaque.  Silicic  oxide  is  a  compound  of  silicon 
and  oxygen  and  forms  a  large  portion  of  the 
material  composing  the  body  of  porcelain 
teeth.  Roze  quartz  is  a  rose-colored  variety ; 
amethyst,  a  violet ;  smoky  quartz,  a  smoky 
brown;  chalcedony,  an  uncrystallized  variety, 
nearly  white  with  a  waxy  lustre ;  cornelian,  a 
red  or  flesh  colored  chalcedony  ;  agate,  a  chal- 
cedony in  concentric  or  parallel  layers  of  dif-. 
ferent  colors  ;  flint,  a  brown  or  black  variety  ; 
jasper,  an  opaque,  3'ellow,  brown  or  red  variety. 
Crystals  of  quartz  are  found,  sometimes,  in- 
closing a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  water. 
One  of  this  sort  was  presented  to  the  author  by 
Dr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina.  (See  Silica.) 

Quartzif  erous.  A  term  applied  by 
Dana  to  minerals  which  consist  chiefly  of 
quartz. 

Quartz^ite.  A  term  applied  by  Dana  to 
granular  quartz. 

Quart^zose.  Resembling  or  containing 
quartz. 

Quas^sia.  The  bitter  wood  of  the 
Quassia  excelsa.  Also,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Simarubacece. 

Quassia  Ama'ra.  The  Surinam  quassia  tree. 
It  possesses  tonic,  stomachic,  antiseptic,  and 
febrifuge  properties. 

Quassia  ExceFsa.  The  Jamaica  or  West 
India  quassia ;  bitter  wood  ;   bitter  ash.     The 
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wood  possesses  an  intense  and  permanent  bitter 
taste,  and  is  much  used  by  brewers  to  give  ad- 
ditional bitterness  to  malt  liquors.  In  moder- 
ate doses  it  acts  as  a  tonic,  and  is  used  in 
dyspepsia  and  other  disorders  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  It  is  sometimes  given  in  inter- 
mittent and  malignant  fevers.  Dose  of  the  ex- 
tract, gr.  ij  to  gr.  V ;  of  the  tinctui-e,  5J  to  ij. 

Quas^sin.  The  bitter  principle  of  quas- 
sia. 

Quater^narj'.  Having  four  parts  or 
elements. 

Quat^rio.     The  astragalus. 
'  Quea^siiiess.     Nausea. 

Quea^sy.     Aflected  with  nausea. 

Quercit^rin.  Quercitron.  The  color- 
ing principle  of  the  bark  of  Qaercus  tinctoria, 
sometimes  called  quercitric  acid.     A  dye. 

Quer^cus.  Oak.  Also,  a  genus  of  trees 
of  ike  order  Cupuliferce. 

Quercus  AFba.  The  white  oak.  The  bark 
is  powerfully  astringent  and  tonic.  Common- 
ly used  in  decoction  of  §j  to  Oj  of  water_ 
See  White  Oak  Bark. 

Quercus  Infecto^ia.  The  gall  oak,  called, 
also,  dyer's  oak,  is  a  small  shrub  rarely  exceed- 
ing five  or  six  feet  in  height.  The  morbid  ex- 
crescences, called  galls  {gallai),  originate  from 
punctures  made  in  the  young  boughs  and 
shoots  of  this  species  of  oak  by  a  hymenopter- 
ous  insect. 

Quercus  PheF/os.  The  willow-leaved  oak. 
The  bark  of  this  species  has  properties  similar 
to  those  of  white  oak  bark. 

Quer'cus  Su'ber.  The  cork  tree,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Barbary.  The  bark,  known  under  the  name 
of  cork,  was  formerly  used  as  a  styptic. 

Quercus  Tincto'ria.  The  black  oak.  The 
bark  is  astringent,  but  is  inferior  to  the  white 
oak  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  There  are  many 
other  species  of  quercus  which  possess  more  or 
less  valuable  medicinal  properties. 

Quick^eniiig-.  The  period  of  gestation 
when  the  motion  of  the  fcetus  first  becomes 
perceptible  to  the  mother. 

Quick^liiiie.  Calx  viva.  Lime  freshly 
burned ;  protoxide  of  calcium. 

Quick^silver.  Mercury  ;  a  metal  found 
both  native  \ind  in  the  state  of  ore  in  the 
mines. 

Quilla^ia.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  oi'der 
Quillagece. 

Quillaia  Sapona^ia.  Soap-quillaia ;  a  South 
American  plant,  the  bai-k  of  which  is  used  as  a 


substitute  for  soap.  It  imparts,  when  applied 
in  the  form  of  a  wash,  a  beautiful  gloss  to  the 
hair,  and  in  mouth  washes  is  excellent  for  the 
teeth  and  mucous  membrane,  and  for  removing 
impurities  from  the  mouth.  When  bruised  and 
macerated  in  water  it  imparts  to  that  liquid  the 
property  of  frothing  like  soap  when  agitated. 
This  is  owing  to  the  "sapouaria"  in  the  bark. 

QuFiia.     Quinine. 

Quin^se  Disul^plias.  Disulphate  of 
quinia.     The  commercial  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Quince  Sulphas.  Sulphate  of  quinia.  See 
Quinia. 

Quin^aquina.     See  Cinchona. 

Qiiiudec^ag-on.  A  plane  figure  having 
fifteen  sides  and  angles. 

Quin^etine.  A  violet-colored  substance 
obtained  from  the  sulphate  of  quinia. 

Quin^ia.  Qidn^ina.  Qai^nine.  Qidna. 
An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
different  species  of  Cinchona.  The  principal 
salts  of  quinine  are  the  sulphate,  bisulphate, 
valerianate,  hydrobromate,  and  the  double  salt, 
hydrochlorate  of  quinine  and  urea.  See 
QxjiNiA,  Sulphate  of. 

Quinia,  Amor'phous.  A  bark-colored  sub- 
stance, having  the  appearance  of  an  extract 
formed  by  the  evaporation  of  the  liquor  left 
after  the  crystallization  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
called  impure  sulphate  of  quinia.  It  has  prop- 
erties similar  to  the  sulphate,  though  only 
about  half  as  strong. 

Quinia,  Ki^nate  of.  An  opaque  or  semi-trans- 
parent mammillated  crystalline  salt  formed  by 
the  mutual  decomposition  of  sulphate  of 
quinia  and  kinate  of  lime.  It  has  the  prop- 
erties of  the  other  salts  of  quinia. 

Quinia,  Sulphate  of.  Quince  Disulphas.  Com- 
posed of  Cinchona  (yellow  bark),  muriatic 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  alcohol,  animal 
charcoal,  and  Water.  It  is  used  with  great 
success  in  the  treatment  of  intermittents,  being 
available  in  many  cases  where  the  bark  can- 
not be  used.  Dose,  as  a  tonic,  from  three  to 
ten  grains  in  24  houre;  as  an  antiperiodic 
it  may  be  carried  much  further.  In  large 
doses  its  action  is  sedative.  In  dental  practice 
quinine  is  employed  for  inflammation  of  the 
peridental  membrane,  especially  in  the  early 
stages  in  neuralgias  of  the  fifth  nerve,  when 
malaria  is  the  cause,  in  hypersensitiveness  of 
tooth-strjucture  as  an  internal  remedy,  three 
or  four  grain  doses  every  4  hours  until  thirty 
grains  have  been  taken.     See  Quinine. 

Qui^niae  Ace^tas.     Acetate  of  quinine, 
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a  salt  formed  by  saturating  quinine  with  di- 
luted acetic  acid.  Its  properties  are  similar 
to  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Quinice  Arse^nias.  Arseniate  of  quinia,  or 
quinia  formed  by  the  union  of  arsenic  acid  and 
quinine.     It  is  employed  in  intermittent  fever. 

QuinioB  Ar^senis.  Arsenite  of  Quinia.  A 
salt  resulting  from  the  double  decomposition 
of  arsenite  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  quinia. 
It  is  used  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases ;  and 
as  an  antiperiodic,  in  ague,  neuralgia,  &c. 
Dose,  one-third  of  a  grain,  three  times  a  day. 

Quin/cB  C/'tras.  Formed  of  citric  acid  and 
quinia.     Same  properties  as  the  sulphate. 

Quinice  Ferrocy'anas.  Ferrocyanate  of  qui- 
nine, a  salt  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  by  a  solution  of  ferrocya- 
nide  of  potassium.  Its  properties  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  other  salts  of  cjuinine. 

Quinice  Hydri'odas.  Hijdriodate  of  Quinia. 
Formed  by  precipitating  sulphate  of  quinia  by 
means  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Used  in  scrof- 
ulous affections.  Dose,  half  a  grain  to  a  grain, 
three  times  a  day,  to  a  child. 

Quinice  lod^idum.     Quiuise  hydriodas. 

Quinice  Valeria^nas.  A  salt  which  com- 
bines the  medical  properties  of  quinia  with 
those  of  valerian. 

Quin'ic.  Salts  that  have  quinine  for 
their  base. 

Quinic  Acid.     See  Kinic  Acid. 

Quinidi^na.  A  derivation  of  quinia, 
corresponding  with  it  in  therapeutic  effects, 
but  causing  less  unpleasant  symptoms  in  the 
head. 

Quinidina  Su/phas.  An  excellent  antipyretic 
and  antiperiodic.     Dose,  gr.  j-xx  or  more. 

Qllin^idine.  An  alkaloid  found  in  cin- 
chonas.    See  Quinidina. 

Qui^lline.  Quinia;  quina;  quince  disul- 
phas.  Disulphate  of  quinine ;  sulphate  of 
quinine ;  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  differ- 
ent species  of  Cinchona.  This  is  the  only  offi- 
cinal preparation  of  quinia.  It  occurs  in 
slightly  flexible,  fine,  silky,  needle-shaped 
crystals.  It  consists  of  two  atoms  of  quinine, 
-l-SOg-j-SHO.  It  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste, 
and  produces  the  same  effects  upon  the  system 
as  the  cinchona  bark,  without  being  so  apt  to 
nauseate  the  stomach.     It  is  given  in  doses  of 


from  three  to  ten  grains,  and  in  intermittent 
fevers  has  been  given  in  much  larger  quanti- 
ties.   In  very  large  doses  its  action  is  sedative. 

Qllinin^isin.  Cin^chonism.  The  aggre- 
gate cerebral  phenomena  produced  by  an 
overdose  of  quinine. 

Quinoi^diiie.  ChinioVdine.  Amorphous 
quinia.     See  Quinia,  Amobphous. 

Qiiino^lein.  Cincho^Kn.  A  name  given 
by  Gerhardt  to  an  alkaline,  oily  liquid  formed 
by  the  condensed  vapors  yielded  by  cinchonia, 
quinia,  and  strychnia,  when  heated  with  caus- 
tic potassa.     Formula :  C19II8N. 

Qllinoline.  Formula :  CgH5]Sr.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  colorless  volatile  liquid,  of  a 
pungent  odor,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  but  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water.  It  is  a  powerful  anti- 
pyretic.    Dose,  gr.  vii,  x. 

Qulnol^ogy.     A  treatise  on  quinia. 

Qiiiuqui^na.     Cinchona. 

Quiil^sy.  Cynan^che  tondlMris.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  throat  or  parts  adjacent  to  it. 
Sore  throat. 

Quiu'ta  Essen' tia.     Quintessence. 

Quint 'an.  In  Pathology,  a  fever  in  which 
the  paroxysms  recur  every  fifth  day. 

Quintes'sence.  In  Phaimucy,  an  ex- 
tract which  contains  all  the  virtues  of  a  sub- 
stance in  a  small  quantity ;  an  essential  oil  dis- 
solved in  alcohol. 

Qiiintister'nal.  The  fifth  osseous  por- 
tion of  the  sternum.  , 

Quintu'ple.     Five-fold. 

Quiz.  An  informal  recitation  by  which 
the  student  becomes  familiar  with  his  medical 
or  dental  studies. 

Quotid'ian.  An  intermittent,  the  par- 
oxysms of  which  occur  every  day. 

Quotidian  Ague.  An  intermittent  fever  in 
which  the  paroxysms  occur  every  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  simple,  double,  or  triple,  where 
there  are  two  or  three  paroxysms  eveiy.day; 
and  according  to  Dr.  Good,  partial,  when  the 
febrile  attack  is  confined  to  a  particular  organ 
or  part ;  catenating,  when  there  are  associated 
with  it  symptoms  of  other  diseases ;  anticipating, 
when  the  paroxysm  precedes  its  antecedent  by 
about  three  hours ;  protracted,  when  the  inter- 
mission is  unusually  short ;  and  retarding,  when 
forming  a  direct  counterpart  to  the  anticipating. 
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R.  In  Medical  prescriptions  this  letter  is 
the  abbreviation  of  recipe,  take. 

R.  Symbol  for  Rhodium ;  also  abbrevia- 
tion for  "  Resistance/'  in  Electrotherapeutics ; 
also  for  Right. 

Rabcloi^des.     The  sagittal  suture. 

Rab'ies.  Lys'sa.  Canine  madness ;  mad- 
ness occurring  after  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal. 

Rabies  CanTna.  Madness  produced  by  the 
bite  of  a  rabid  animal  of  the  canine  genus. 
The  most  common  form  of  Hydrophobia; 
which  see. 

Rabies  Feli'na.  Madness  produced  by  the 
bite  of  a  rabid  cat. 

Race.  A  term  employed  in  Zoology  as 
synonymous  "vvith  family,  genus,  species, 
variety ;  and  applied  in  the  Human  species  to 
the  aggregate  of  individuals  whose  particular 
characteristics  difier  perceptibly  from  neigh- 
boring varieties.  Blumenbach  distinguishes 
the  races  into  1.  The  Caucasian  ;  2.  The  Mon- 
golian ;  3.  The  American;  4.  The  Ethiopian; 
and  5.  The  Malay.  Each  of  these  varieties 
is  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  head,  the 
features  of  the  face,  color  of  the  skin,  and 
texture  of  the  hair,  from  the  others. 

Race'niic  Acid.  Paralartar'ic  acid.  An 
acid  found  alon^  with  tartaric  acid  in  the 
grapes  of  certain  vineyards  along  the  Rhine. 
Formula,  CJlfi-^O. 

Ra^cemose.  From  racemus,  a  bunch  of 
grapes.  Having  a  shape  like  that  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes. 

Racliial^g'ia.     Acute  pain  in  the  spine. 

Racllid^ian.  Pertaining  to,  emanating 
from,  or  distributed  on,  the  spine. 

Rachidian  Arteries.  The  arteries  of  the 
spine. 

Rachidian  Canal.    The  vertebral  canal. 

Racliipliy^ma.  From  paxi-i,  the  spine, 
and  (pvfia,  a  tumor.  A  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied in  Pathology  to  a  tumor  on  the  spine  or 
back. 

Ra'cliis.  Rha'chis.  In  Anatomy,  the  ver- 
tebral column. 

Racliis^agra.  From  paxu,  the  spine, 
and  ay  pa,  seizure.  A  gouty  or  rheumatic  pain 
in  the  spine. 

Racllit'ic.  Affected  with  or  pertaining 
to  rachitis. 

Raclli^tis.     From  paxi^,  the  spine,  and 


itis,  denoting  inflammation.  Literally,  in- 
flammation of  the  spine.  Rickets  ;  a  disease 
characterized  by  a  large,  liard,  crooked  spine, 
protruded  sternum,  tumid  abdomen,  emaciated 
limbs,  short  stature,  and  great  debility.  Its 
attacks  are  usually  confined  to  young  children. 
A  deficiency  of  the  phosphates  is  often  a  prime 
cause  of  rachitis  or  rickets,  which  causes  ill- 
growth  of  the  bones  and  teeth ;  it  also  re- 
tards dentition. 

Rac^OSis.  Racho'sis.  A  relaxation  of 
the  scrotum. 

Ra^'diad.     Towards  the  radial  aspect. 

Ra^dial.  Radia'lis.  From  radius,  a  bone 
of  the  forearm.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
radius. 

Radiaf  Artery.  A  branch  of  the  brachial 
artery,  descending  by  the  side  of  the  radius. 

Radial  Aspect.  Barclay  thus  designates  an 
aspect  towards  the  side  on  which  the  radius  is 
situated. 

Radial  Nerve.  A  nerve  derived  from  the 
four  inferior  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus. 
It  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  forearm 
and  hand. 

Radial  Veins.  The  veins  which  follow  the 
course  of  the  radial  artery. 

Radia^Us  Exter'niis  Bre^vior.  The 
extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 

Radialis  Externus  Lon^gior.  The  extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior. 

Radialis  Internus.  The  flexor  carpi  rad- 
ialis. 

Radia''ta.  Rad^iares,  From  radius,  a 
ray.  The  lowest  primary  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Radia'ted.  Radia^tus.  Arranged  in  rays, 
diverging  from  one  common  centre. 

Radia^tion.  From  radium,  a  ray.  The 
emission  of  the  rays  of  light,  heat,  &c.,  from 
a  centre. 

Rad^ical.  Radica^lis.  From  radix;  a 
root.  Pertaining  to  the  root  or  origin ;  in 
Chemistry,  an  element  or  simple  constituent, 
incapable  of  decomposition ;  also  a  substance 
acting  as  an  acid  or  base  by  its  union  with 
oxygen  or  some  other  acidifying  or  basifying 
principle.  When  the  base  is  composed  of 
more  than  one  substance  it  is  called  a  com- 
pound radical,  as  in  the  case  when  a  vegetable 
acid  has  a  radical  composed  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon. 
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Radical  Vessels.  In  Anatomy,  the  small 
vessels  which  have  their  origin  in  the  tissues, 
and  by  uniting  form  larger  vessels. 

Radica'tion.  Badica'tio.  In  Botany, 
throwing  out  roots.  <■ 

JRadic^iforin.  Radiciform^  is.  Having 
the  shape  or  appearance  of  a  root. 

Ra^dio-Car^'lJal.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  the  radius  and  carpus. 

Radi''olus.     A  probe  ;  also,  a  sound. 

Ra^dius.  A  spoke,  so  called  from  its  shape. 
In  Anatomy,  the  exterior  bone  of  the  foreai'm. 
In  Botany,  the  circumference  of  a  radiated 
flower.  In  Oemnetry,  a  straight  line  extending 
from  the  centre  to  the  periphery  of  a  circle. 

Ra'dix.  A  root.  In  Anatomy,  parts  in- 
serted into  other  parts,  as  the  root  of  a  tooth 
in  the  alveolar  border. 

Radix  Brazilien^sis.     Ipecacuanha. 

Radula.  A  scraper.  In  Pharmacy,  a 
patula.  In  Dental  Surgery,  an  instrument  for 
removing  salivary  calculus  from  the  teeth. 

Rain^bow  Worm.  The  Herpes  iris,  a 
species  of  tetter  occurring  in  small,  circular 
patches  of  different  colors. 

Raised  Base  for  Artificial  Teeth. 
A  term  applied  in  Mechanical  Dentistry  to  a 
metallic  base  surmounted  by  a  box  or  chamber 
soldered  to  it,  and  designed  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  substance  which  the  parts  have 
sustained.  A  base  thus  constructed  is  usually 
termed  by  dentists  a  raised  plate.  See  Me- 
tallic Base  for  Artificial  Teeth. 

Rale.  A  French  word,  signifying  rhon- 
chus  or  rattle.  Applied  to  various  kinds  of 
sound  attending  the  circulation  of  air  in  the 
bronchia  and  vesicles  of  the  lung-s,  different 
from  the  murmur  produced  in  health.  Called, 
also,  Bhonchus. 

Rule  Crep^itanf.  Crepitating  rattle.  A  pa- 
thognomonic sign  common  in  pneumonia  when 
this  disease  is  severe,  and  has  been  compared 
to  that  produced  by  particles  of  salt  thrown 
on  live  coals. 

Rale  Muquese.  Mucous  rattle.  A  sound- 
similar  to  that  produced  by  blowing  through 
a  pipe  into  soapsuds.  When  very  strong,  it 
is  termed  gurgling. 

Rale  Sib'ilant.  Sibilant,  or  hissing  rattle. 
A  sound  caused  by  only  a  small  quantity  of 
mucus  in  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchia. 
It  has  been  compared  to  that  produced  by 
suddenly  separating  two  oiled  surfaces. 

Rale  Sonore.  Sonorous  rattle.  A  sound 
like  that  of  snoring. 


Raina''lis  Ve^na.    Vena.portse. 

Ramen^ta.  Filmgs,  as  those  of  iron, 
zinc,  &c. 

Ra^mex.     A  rupture,  or  hernia. 

Raiiiifica''tioil.  Bamifica'tio.  In  Anat- 
omy, the  division  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves 
into  branches.  Also,  the  branches  them- 
selves. 

Rain^ified.  Having  branches;  divided 
into  branches. 

RaiiioUis^seilieiit.  A  term  used  by 
the  French  to  designate  a  morbid  softening 
of  the  texture  of  an  organ. 

Ra^lllOSe.  Bame^us;  ramo^sus.  Branched. 
Divided  into  branches. 

Rain'ulose,  or  Ram^ulous.  Having 
many  small  branches. 

Rain''ulus.  Diminutive  of  ramus.  A 
little  branch ;  a  ramule. 

Rasmus.  Plural,  Bami.  In  Anatomy, 
the  division  or  branch  of  an  organ,  especially 
of  an  artery,  vein  or  nerve.  Also,  the  lower 
part  of  the  os  innominatum,  and  the  ascending 
or  perpendicular  portion  of  the  inferior  max- 
illary bone. 

Ramus'culus.  A  division  of  a  branch 
or  ramus. 

Ranee.    Kancid. 

Rances^cent.    Becoming  sour  or  rancid. 

Ran^cid.  Ban^cidus  ;  from  rancere,  to  be 
stale.  A  term  applied  to  fatty  substances 
which  have  become  acrid  from  age  and  expo- 
sure to  air. 

Ranine''.  Bani'na;  from  rana,  a  frog. 
The  name  of  an  artery  called  arteria  ranina. 
The  sublingual  artery. 

Rail^llla.  From  rana,  a  frog;  so  called 
from  its  fancied  resemblance.  A  small,  soft, 
transparent  tumor  which  forms  under  the 
tongue. 

Ranula  Lapidea,    See  Salivary  Calculus. 

Ra^pax.  Bapio,  to  seize.  Ravenous ;  ra- 
pacious. 

Rape.  In  Law,  carnal  connection  with  a 
woman  by  force,  and  against  her  will.  In 
Botany,  one  of  the  names  of  Brassica  rapa,  or 
common  turnip. 

Rape  Oil.  An  oil  obtained  from  the  semen 
rapi,  or  rape  seed,  and  sometimes  used  in  oint- 
ments. 

Raplia^nia.  GonvuVsio  raphania.  A  ge- 
nus of  diseases  in  the  class  Neuroses,  charac- 
terized by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  joints, 
severe  pain,  chills,  lassitude,  pain  in  the  head 
and  anxiety  about  the  prsecordia. 
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Ra^plie.  •  A  seam ;  a  suture.  A  term 
applied  in  Anatomy  to  seam-like  lines,  or  to 
parts  which  appear  as  if  they  had  been  sewed 
together. 

Raphe  Cerebri.  The  longitudinal  eminence 
of  the  corpus  callosum  of  the  brain. 

Raphe  Cor^poris  Callo^si.  Suture  of  the 
callous  body.  A  linear  depression  along  the 
middle  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

Raphe  Scro^ti.  Raphe  -perinrz'i.  The  emi- 
nence which  divides  the  scrotum,  as  it  were, 
into  two  equal  halves. 

Rapli^icles.  From  pa^iov,  a  needle.  Mi- 
nute acicular  crystals  found  in  the  tissue  of 
plants. 

Ra^phis.  Pa0ioi',  dim.  oi pn(j)Lgj  a  needle; 
a  pin. 

Rapid  Breathing-.  A  method  of  pro- 
ducing transient  antesthesia,  or  analgesic  in- 
fluence, suggested  by  Dr.  Bonwill.  It  consists 
in  rapidly  breathing  common  air  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  respirations  per  minute,  the 
inhalation  to  be  vigorously  kept  up  during 
the  whole  operation,  without  for  an  instant 
stopping.  The  effect  is  unconsciousness  to 
pain,  with  such  symptoms  as  suffused  face, 
dai'kened  vision  and  giddiness.  The  heart's 
action  is  not  increased  more  than  from  seventy 
to  eighty,  and  sometimes  ninety,  and  is  much 
enfeebled  or  throwing  a  lesser  quantity  of 
blood. 

Rappee'.     A  coarse  kind  of  snufF. 

Rap''tviS.  From  rapio,  to  seize  violently. 
A  sudden  and  violent  seizure. 

Raptus  Nervo'rum.     The  cramp. 

Raptus  Su planus.     Opisthotonos. 

Rarefac'tioil.  From  rams,  rare,  and 
fa^tio,  to  make.  The  decreasing  density  or 
tension  of  a  gaseous  substance,  especially  air. 

Raricos'tus.  Having  a  small  number 
of  ribs. 

Ra^ritas.  Rarity ;  fewness ;  looseness  of 
texture,  distance  apart. 

Raritas  Den'tium.  Fewness  of  teeth ;  less 
than  the  usual  number  of  teeth,  with  or  with- 
out interspaces  between  them. 

Rasll.  An  eruption  or  redness  of  the 
skin,  with  little  or  no  elevation  of  the  cuticle. 

Rash  Fever.     Scarlatina. 

Rash,  Nettle.     Urticaria. 

Rash,  Rose.     Eoseola. 

Rash,  Summer.     Lichen  tropicus. 

Rash,  Tooth.     Strophulus. 

Raspato'rium.  From  radere,  to  scrape. 
Raspatory.     An  instrument  for  rasping  bones. 


Rasp  Sound.  Bruit  de  rdpe.  An  aus- 
cultatory sound  resembling  that  produced  by 
rasping  wood. 

Rasu'ra.  From  radere,  to  scrape.  A 
rasure,  scratch  or  erosion.  Also,  the  raspings 
or  shavings  of  any  substance. 

Ratafl'a.  Ardent  spirits  flavored  with 
various  kinds  of  fruit  and  sugar. 

Ra'tio.  Proportion.  Also,  reason  or  ex- 
planation. 

Ra'tional.  Rational lU.  Conformable  to 
reason.  In  Medicine,  the  treatment  of  disease 
according  to  reason  and  ratiocination,  and  not 
by  routine,  or  in  accordance  with  experience, 
which  is  empirical. 

Rat'tle.  In  Pathology,  the  noise  produced 
by  the  air  in  passing  through  the  mucus,  of 
which  the  lungs  and  air-passages  are  unable 
to  free  themselves.  It  is  often  heard  in  per- 
sons who  are  in  the  act  of  death. 

Raiice'do,  Raw'citas;  from  raucus, 
hoarse.     Hoarseness ;  roughness  of  voice. 

Raucedo  CatarrhaHis.  Hoarseness  occa- 
sioned by  a  cold. 

Raucedo  Paralytica.    Loss  of  voice. 

Ray.  A  line  of  light;  a  straight  line 
supposed  to  be  described  by  a  particle  of 
light. 

Reacll^ing".  VomitiirVtio.  Making  eflforts 
to  vomit. 

Reac'tion.  Reac^tio  ;  from  re,  again,  and 
agere,  actum,  to  act.  The  effort  made  in  re- 
sisting other  action  or  power.  In  Medicine, 
the  vital  action  which  follows  depression,  from 
whatever  cause  produced. 

Ready  Method,  Marshall  Hall's. 
See  Eesuscitation. 

Rea^g'ent.  In  Chemistry,  a  test ;  a  sub- 
stance employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  other 
bodies.     A  test. 

Real^gar.     Protosulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Rea'son.  The  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
distinguishes  truth  from  falsehood,  good  from 
evil,  and  which  deduces  inferences  from  facts. 

Reaumur's  T  h  e  r  ni  o  ni  e  t  r  i  c  a  1 
Scale.  A  scale  where  zero  is  at  the  freezing- 
point  of  water  and  80  degrees  is  the  boiling- 
point.  To  reduce  these  degrees  to  those  of 
Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  9,  divide  by  4,  and 
add  32. 

Receiv'er.  A  chemical  vessel  for  the 
reception  of  the  product  of  distillation. 

Receptac'uluni.  Receptacle  ;  from  re- 
eipio,  to  receive.  In  Anatomy,  a  part  of  the 
thoracic  duct. 
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Receptaculum  Cbyli.  A  dilatation  of  the 
thoracic  duct  in  front  of  the  lumbar  vertebra. 

Rec^ipe.  R.  Take.  Always  used  in 
the  abbreviated  form,  as  the  commencement 
of  a  medical  prescription. 

Reclilia.''tioil.  Redina'iio  ;  from  redinare, 
to  bend  back.  In  Surgery,  a  name  given  to  one 
of  the  operations  for  cataract,  which  consists 
in  turning  it  so  as  to  change  its  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces. 

Rec^remeiit.  RecrementVtious.  Recre- 
men^tum.  A  terra  applied  to  those  secretions 
which,  after  having  been  separated  from  the 
blood,  are  again  employed  in  the  operations  of 
the  economy,  as  the  saliva,  bile,  and  gastric 
juice.  Such  secretions  are  called  reeremental 
humors. 

Recrudes^ceiice.  Recrudescen'tia.  The 
aggravation  of  a  disease  after  a  temporary  re- 
mission. 

Rectan^gle.  A  right-angled  parallelo- 
gram. 

Rectan^g-ular.     Having  right  angles. 

Rectifica^tion.  A  second  or  repeated 
distillation  to  more  perfectly  purify  sub- 
stances. 

Rec^tifled.    Made  more  pure,  or  stronger. 

Rectified  Spirit.    See  Spirit,  Eectified. 

Rectilin^ear.  Eelating  to  or  bounded 
by  straight  lines. 

Rec^toi*  Spir^itus.  The  aromatic  prin- 
ciple of  plants. 

Recto-Uretliral.  Recto  urethra^lis.  An 
epithet  designative,  in  Surgery,  of  a  fistula 
which  implicates  both  the  rectum  and  urethra. 

Rec'to-l/aginal.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
the  rectum  and  vagina. 

Recto-Vesical.  Recto-vesica^lis.  An  epithet 
applied  in  Surgery  to  Sanson's  operation  for 
the  extraction  of  stone  from  the  bladder 
through  the  rectum. 

Rec^tmn.  So  called  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  straight.  The  third  and  last 
portion  of  the  large  intestine  terminating  at 
the  anus. 

Rec^tus.  Straight.  A  term  applied  in 
Anatomy  to  certain  muscles,  from  their  direc- 
tion. 

Rectus  Abdom'inis.  A  long,  flat  muscle  sit- 
uated at  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen, 
and  separated  from  its  fellow  by  the  linea  alba. 

Rectus  Abducens  Oc^uli.     See  Eectus  Ex- 

TERNUS  OCULI. 

Rectus  Adducens   Oculi.     See  Eectus   In- 

TERNUS  OCXJLI. 


Rectus  Ante'rior  Bre^vis.  See  Eectus  Cap- 
itis Internus  Minor. 

Rectus  Anterior  Lon^gus.  See  Eectus  Cap- 
itis Internus  Major. 

Rectus  Attoll^ens  Oculi.  See  Eectus  Su- 
perior Oculi. 

Rectus  Cap^itis  Inter^nus  Major.  A  muscle 
situated  at  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
neck. 

Rectus  Capitis  Internus  Minor.  A  muscle  of 
the  neck  situated  deeper  than  the  rectus 
major. 

Rectus  Capitis  Lateral /is.  A  muscle  situated 
immediately  behind  the  internal  jugular  vein 
as  it  emerges  from  the  cranium. 

Rectus  Capitis  Pos^ticus  Major.  A  muscle 
situated  between  the  occiput  and  second  cer- 
vical vertebra. 

Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Minor.  A  muscle 
situated  beneath  the  last. 

Rectus  Exter^nus  Oc^uli.  The  outer  muscle 
of  the  eye. 

Rectus  Fem'oris.  A  muscle  situated  at  the 
forepart  of  the  thigh. 

Rectus  In'ferior  Oculi.  The  inferior  straight 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

Rectus  Inter^nus  Fem'oris.  The  Gracilis. 
A  long,  slender  muscle,  situated  under  the  in- 
teguments of  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh. 

Rectus  Internus  Oculi.  The  internal  muscle 
of  the  eye. 

Rectus  Supe'rior  Oculi.  The  upper  muscle 
of  the  eye. 

Recur^rent.  Recur^rens ;  from  recurere, 
to  run  back.  Eunning  back.  A  name  given 
to  branch  of  arteries  and  nerves  which  reascend 
towards  the  origin  of  the  trunk  from  which 
they  emanated. 

Recurrent  Ar^teries.  Several  arteries  of  the 
forearm  and  one  of  the  leg  are  so  called. 

Recurrent  Nerve.  A  branch  given  off  by 
the  par  vagum  on  each  side  of  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax. 

Red  Chalk.  An  argillaceous  iron  ore, 
used  for  marking  or  drawing. 

Red  Fire.  A  pyrotechnical  compound  of 
nitrate  of  strontia,  sulphur,  antimony,  and 
chlorate  of  potash,  which  burns  with  a  red 
flame. 

Red  Gum.     See  Strophulus. 

Red  Lead.  Minium,  or  red  oxide  of  lead.  A 
preparation  of  lead  of  a  fine  red  color,  used  in. 
painting. 

Red  Precip' itate.  The  red  oxide  of  mer- 
cury. 
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Red  Silver.  A  variety  of  silver  ore,  so  called 
because  of  its  ruby-red  or  reddish-black  color. 

Redin^tegrate.  Re,  again,  and  integer, 
entire.     Restored  to  soundness ;  renovated. 

Redoub^lement.  A  French  word  ap- 
plied in  Pathology  to  augmentation  of  the  in- 
tensity or  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms  of  a 
disease. 

Reduc^tion.  Reduc^tion.  In  Surgery, 
an  operation  for  the  restoration  of  a  dislocated 
or  luxated  bone  to  its  original  situation. 

Refl'ning'.  The  act  of  purifying;  sep- 
arating from  alloy  or  any  extraneous  matter ; 
applied  particularly  to  the  purifying  of  gold 
and  silver.  In  pharmacy  and  chemistry,  the 
separation  of  a  substance  from  the  extraneous 
matter  with  which  it  is  mixed.  See  Gold, 
Refining  of. 

Reflec^tion.  From  refleeto,  to  bend  back. 
In  Anatomy,  a  duplicature,  or  fold  of  mem- 
brane. In  Physics,  the  resilience  of  a  rapidly- 
moving  body,  as  light  from  the  surface  of 
another  body  which  has  arrested  its  progress, 
at  an  angle  equal  to  that  of  incidence. 

Reflection,  An^gle  of.  The  angle  made  by 
the  line  of  direction  of  the  reflected  body  or 
ray,  with  a  line  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
reflecting  surface. 

Reflect^ors,  Dental.  Small  mirrors 
for  throwing  light  upon  dark  points.  Some 
are  adjusted  upon  the  fingers  of  the  operator, 
others  on  rubber-dam  clamps. 

Re'flex.  From  refleeto,  to  bend.  The 
bending  or  bounding  back  or  return  of  an 
impulse  or  body. 

Reflex  Ac' Hon .  The  propagation  of  an  im- 
pression made  on  the  extremity  of  one  nerve, 
to  the  extremity  of  another,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  nervous  centres. 

Reflex  Func'tion.  Certain  functions  of 
living  beings,  performed  through  the  medium 
of  the  reflex  nerves. 

Reflex  Spi'nal  Nerves.  Those  of  the  spinal 
system  of  nerves  which  convey  motor  impulses 
from  the  spinal  marrow,  in  consequence  of  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Reflex^ed.  Reflex' us.  Bent  backward; 
applied  in  Botany  to  leaves  and  organs  of 
plants  thus  disposed. 

Re^flux.  From  ?-e,  and /?i(o,  to  flow.  The 
return  of  a  current  by  reversal  along  its  former 
course. 

Refrac^tioii.  From  refractus,  broken 
back.  In  Physics,  the  change  of  direction 
which  a  ray  of  light  experiences   in  passing 


from  a  dense  to  a  rare  medium,  or  the  reverse, 
or  by  passing  obliquely  from  one  medium  into 
another  of  different  density. 

Refraction,  Double.  The  refraction  of  light 
in  two  directions,  and  the  consequent  produc- 
tion of  two  images, — a  property  possessed  by 
Iceland  spar  and  other  minerals. 

Refran^gible.   Susceptible  of  refraction. 

Refrig'^erant.  Refrig' erans ;  ivovtx  refrig- 
ero,  to  cool.  A  term  applied  in  Pharmacy  to  a 
medicine  which  has  the  property  of  reducing 
the  heat  of  the  body  or  blood. 

Reg'enera^tion.  Reproduction  of  a  lost 
or  destroyed  part. 

Re^gia  A^qxia.  Royal  water.  See 
NiTRO-MuRiATic  Acid. 

Regime.  Reg'imen.  From  regere,  to  gov- 
ern. In  Hygiene,  the  regulation  of  the  diet 
and  habits  of  an  individual,  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  the  cure  of  disease. 

Re^gio.     Region. 

Regie  Auricula' ris.     The  region  of  the  ear. 

Regio  Bucca'lis.     The  region  of  the  cheeks. 

Regio  Epigas'trica.  The  epigastric  region  ; 
which  see. 

Regio  Facia' lis.     The  facial  region. 

Regio  Gas'trica.     The  umbilical  region. 

Regio  Hypochondri'aca.  The  hypochon- 
drium ;  which  see. 

Regio  Hypogas'trica.  The  hypogastrium  ; 
which  see. 

Regio  lli'aca.     The  ileac  region  ;  which  see. 

Regio  Lumba'lis.  The  lumbar  region,  or 
region  of  the  loins. 

Regio  IVIenta'lis.  The  mental  region,  or 
region  of  the  chin. 

Regio  Nasa'lis.     The  nasal  region. 

Re'gion.  Re'gio.  In  Anatomy,  a  certain 
determinate  space  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Re^gional.  From  regio,  a  i-egion.  Per- 
taining to  a  region. 

Re^gius.  From  rex,  a  king.  Royal.  Ap- 
plied in  Chemistry  to  the  noble  metals,  espe- 
cially gold,  and  aqua  regia,  which  has  the 
power  of  dissolving  it. 

Reg'^ular.  Regula'ris;  from  regula,  a 
rule.  Regular ;  conformable  to  rule  ;  applied 
in  Pathology  to  the  pulse  when  the  intervals 
between  each  two  pulsations  of  the  artery  are 
equal,  and  to  the  paroxysms  of  a  disease,  as 
those  of  an  intermittent  fever,  when  they  oc- 
cur at  the  proper  or  usual  time.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  a  practitioner  of  medicine  or 
dentistry,  who  practices  according  to  estab- 
lished rules. 
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Keg'^ulating-  Appli^ances.  "  Simple 
Machines,"  such  as  the  inclined  plane,  wedge, 
and  sci'ew,  with  such  adjuncts  as  ligatures,  sup- 
ports, &c.,  which  are  employed  in  correcting 
irregularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth. 

Reg'^ulus.  A  term  applied  to  several  of 
the  inferior  metals  when  freed  from  their  im- 
purities, and  obtained  in  a  metallic  state. 

RegTirgita^tioii.  Begurgita^tio.  The 
flowing  back  of  the  contents  of  a  canal,  or 
reservoir  of  the  body;  usually  applied  to  the 
vomiting  of  infants.  Vomiting  at  pleasure. 
Eructation. 

Relapse''.  The  x-eturn  of  a  disease  soon 
after  its  cessation. 

Rela^tion  of  tlie  Upper  to  the 
Lower  Teetli  ^vlieii  the  Mouth  is 
Closed.  The  crowns  of  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  generally  describe  a  rather  larger 
arch  than  those  of  the  lower.  The  upper  in- 
cisors and  cuspidati  usually  shut  over  and  in 
front  of  the  lower,  but  sometimes  they  strike 
plumb  upon  them,  and  at  other  times,  though 
rarely,  they  strike  on  the  inside.  The  outer 
tubercles  of  the  upper  bicuspids  and  molars 
generally  strike  outside  of  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding lower  teeth.  By  this  beautiful  adap- 
tation of  the  tubercles  of  the  teeth  of  one  jaw 
to  the  depressions  of  those  of  the  other,  every 
part  of  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  organs  is 
brought  in  immediate  contact  in  the  act  of 
mastication,  which  operation  of  the  teeth,  in 
consequence,  is  rendered  more  perfect  than  it 
would  be  if  the  teeth  came  together  in  any 
other  manner. 

The  incisors  and  cuspidati  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  broader  than  the  corresponding  teeth  in 
the  lower ;  in  consequence  of  this  difference  in 
the  lateral  diameter  of  the  teeth  of  the  two 
jaws,  the  central  incisore  of  the  upper  cover 
the  centrals  and  about  half  of  the  laterals  in 
the  lower,  while  the  superior  laterals  cover  the 
remaining  half  of  the  inferior  and  the  anterior 
half  of  the  adjoining  cuspidati.  Continuing 
this  peculiar  relationship,  the  upper  cuspidati 
close  over  the  remaining  half  of  the  lower, 
and  the  anterior  half  of  the  first  inferior  bi- 
cuspids, wliile  the  first  superior  bicuspids  cover 
the  remaining  half  of  the  first  inferior,  and 
the  anterior  half  the  second.  In  like  manner, 
the  second  bicuspids  of  the  upper  jaw  close 
over  the  posterior  half  of  the  second  in  the 
lower,  and  the  anterior  third  of  the  first  molars. 
The  first  superior  molars  cover  the  remaining 
two-thirds   of   the  first   inferior  and  the  an- 


terior third  of  the  second,  while  the  uncovered 
two-thirds  of  this  last  and  anterior  third  of  the 
lower  denies  sapientife  are  covered  by  the 
second  upper  molars.  The  dentes  sapientise  of 
the  superior  maxillary,  being  usually  about 
one-third  less  in  their  antero-posterior  diam- 
eter, cover  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the 
corresponding  teeth  in  the  inferior. 

Thus  from  this  arrangement  of  the  teeth  it 
will  be  seen  that  when  the  mouth  is  closed, 
each  tooth  is  opposed  to  two,  and  hence,  in 
biting  hard  substances,  and  in  mastication  by 
extending  tKis  mutual  aid,  a  power  of  resist- 
ance is  given  to  these  organs  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  possess.  Moreover,  if  one,  or 
even  two,  adjoining  teeth  should  be  lost,  the 
corresponding  teeth  in  the  other  jaw  would,  to 
some  extent,  still  act  against  the  contiguous 
oi'gans,  and  thus,  in  some  degree,  counteract  a 
process,  first  noticed  by  that  eminent  dentist, 
the  late  Dr.  L.  Koecker,  which  nature  some- 
times sets  up  for  the  expulsion  of  such  teeth 
as  have  lost  their  antagonists. 

Relax''ans.  Relax' ants;  from  re,  and 
laxare,  to  loose.  Applied  in  Therapeutics  to 
medicines  which  diminish  the  tension  or 
erethism  of  organs. 

Relaxa^tiou.  In  Pathology,  looseness  or 
diminution  of  the  natural  tone  of  parts. 

Reiue^dial.     Medicinal. 

Reiiie^diuin.     Eemedy ;  cure. 

Remedium Divi' num.  Therootsoilmpej-atoria, 
or  masterwort,  were  formerly  so  called  because 
they  were  supposed  to  possess  divine  virtues. 

Reiu'edy.  Reme'dium.  A  medicine  em- 
ployed for  the  prevention,  alleviation,  or  cure 
of  a  disease. 

Reimplantation.  Replantation.  The 
return  or  replacement  of  an  extracted  tooth  to 
its  alveolar  cavity. 

Reniis^jsioii.  Remis'sio.  In  Pathology, 
the  temx3orary  cessation  of  the  paroxysms  or 
symptoms  of  a  disease. 

Reniit^tent.  Remit' tens ;  from  remitto, 
to  assuage  or  lessen.  Any  disease,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  diminish,  but  return  again 
without  leaving  the  person  free  fi-om  disease, 
until  it  ceases,  or  changes  its  character. 

Remittent  Fever.  A  fever  which  increases 
and  diminishes,  but  without  intermission,  as 
the  bilious  fever  of  the  United  States. 

Reni^ora.  In  Surgery,  the  name  of  a 
bandage  intended  to  retain  displaced  parts  or 
organs  in  their  natural  situation.  In  Pathol- 
ogy, retardation,  especially  of  the  circulation. 
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Remote^.  In  Pathology,  the  more  distant 
causes  of  diseases. 

Ren.     Tlie  kidney. 

Regnal.  JRena^Us ;  from  ren,  the  kidney. 
Pertaining  to  the  kidney. 

Renal  Ap'oplexy.  Another  name  for  Isch- 
uria renalis. 

Renal  Ar'tery.  An  artery  sent  off  by  the 
abdominal  aorta  to  the  kidney.     See  Emul- 

GENT. 

Renal  Calculus.  A  concretion  of  the  kid- 
ney. 

Renal  Capsule.  Suprarenal  capsule.  The 
ductless  glandular  body  at  the  apex  of  each 
kidney.     See  Eenal  Gland. 

Renal  Gland.  Renal  capsule ;  suprarenal 
gland.  A  hollow  glandular  body,  of  a  some- 
what triangular  shape,  on  each  kidney,  filled 
with  a  reddish-brown  liquor,  and  smaller  in 
the  adult  than  in  the  foetus.  The  use  of  it  is 
unknown.  The  atrabiliary  capsules  is  another 
name  for  these  glands.     See  Atrabiliaky. 

Renal  Vein.  A  large  vein,  the  root  of  which 
follows  the  same  course  as  the  artery  in  the 
substance  of  the  kidney. 

Ren^clius.     Snoring;  stertor. 

Ren^Clllus.  The  name  of  each  distinct 
lobe  of  the  kidney  in  the  embryo  of  the  mam- 
malia. 

Replies  Succenturia'ti.  The  renal 
capsules. 

Reil''iforin.  Benifor^mis.  Kidney-shaped. 

Reil^liet.  Ran^net;  from  (G.)  gerinnen, 
to  coagulate.  The  dried,  salted  stomach  of  a 
sucking  calf.  When  soaked  in  water  it  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  coagulating  milk. 

Rennet  Whey.  Composed  of  milk  two  pints, 
rennet  half  an  ounce,  infused  in  a.  little  hot 
water ;  mix  and  keep  in  gentle  heat  for  a  few 
hours  and  strain. 

Re^opliore,  or  Reopore.  From  pew, 
to  flow,  and  (pepu,  to  carry.  Any  conducting 
substance  leading  from  the  poles  of  a  galvanic 
battery  coil  or  dynamo ;  the  practical  electrodes 
which  the  patient  grasps  in  his  hands  or  that 
are  applied  to  his  body  when  he  is  receiving 
the  current. 

Repaii'dlis.     Waved;  serpentine. 

Repar^ative.  Eeinstating,  or  restoring 
to  the  normal  condition. 

RepeFlauts.  BepeVlens;  from  re,  and 
pellere,  to  drive.  In  Therapeutics,  medicines 
which,  when  applied  to  an  inflamed  part, 
cause  the  fluids,  as  it  were,  to  recede  from  it. 

RepercuS''sion.     Bepercus^sio.   The  dis- 


appearance of  a  tumor,  abscess,  or  eruption, 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of  a  repel- 
lant. 

Reperciis^sive.     Eepellant. 

Repercu^ticus.     Eepercussive. 

Replanta^tion  of  Teetb.  The  re- 
placement of  teeth  which  have  been  extracted 
or  otherwise  removed  from  their  cavities ; 
when  diseased  the  thickened  periosteum  is 
scraped  off  before  returning  such  teeth  to 
their  sockets. 

Reple'tion.  BepWtio.  Plethora  ;  super- 
abundant fulness. 

Reprimeii^tia.  Beprimo,  to  repress. 
Eepressing  medicines.  Eemedies  for  fluxes,  as 
astringents,  &c. 

Rep^rimentS.     Same  as  Eeprimentia. 

ReprodllC^tion.  From  reproducere,  to 
produce  again.  The  function  by  which  liv- 
ing bodies  perpetuate  their  species.  Genera- 
tion. 

Rep^tant.     Bepto,  to  creep.     Creeping. 

Repta^tioil.  BeptaHio.  The  act  of 
creeping  or  crawling. 

Repul^sion.  BepuVsio  ;  from  repello,  to 
repel.  In  Physics,  the  power  by  which  bodies, 
or  the  particles  of  matter,  are  caused  to  recede 
from  each  other.  Also,  the  effect  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  this  power. 

Repulso'rium.  In  Dental  Surgery,  a 
punch  ;  an  instrument  employed  in  the  ex- 
traction of  roots  of  teeth. 

Repurgan^tia.  Medicines  which  pro- 
duce repurgation. 

Repurga^tion.  BepurgaHio.  A  term 
applied,  by  Castelli,  to  purgation  by  cutaneous 
transpiration  or  expectoration. 

Res  Natura^Ies.  The  naturals;  the 
union  of  the  elements,  temperaments,  humors, 
spirits,  &c.,  which  were  supposed  to  constitute 
the  nature  of  man. 

Res  Nan  Naturales.     See  Non  Naturals. 

Res  Vene'rea.     Sexual  intercourse,  coition. 

Resec'tion.  Besec^tio;  iroxn  resecare,  to 
cut  off.  In  Surgery,  an  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  carious  extremities  of  long  bones,  or 
false  joints ;  also,  the  excision  of  bones  with 
the  design  of  preserving  limbs  in  more  or  less 
integrity,  and  avoiding  amputation. 

Resideil^tia.     Sediment. 

Resid^uum.  Besidue.  In  Chemistry,  that 
which  remains  after  any  process  of  separation 
or  purification. 

Res^in.  Bed'na.  A  brittle,  semi-trans- 
lucent,   inflammable   vegetable  product,  of  a 
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bright  fracture,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  oils, 
and  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bon. It  forms  an  ingredient  in  ointments  and 
plasters,  but  is  never  given  internally. 

Resin  of  Bile.     Biliary  resiu. 

Resin  of  Copper.     Protochloride  of  copper. 

Resin,  Elastic.     Caoutchouc. 

Resin,  White.     Eesina  alba. 

Resin,  Velio tv.     Eesina  flava. 

Resi''na  AFba.  The  inspissated  juice 
of  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  &c. 

Resina  Fla^va.  Yellow  resin.  The  resin 
which  remains  in  the  still  after  distilling  oil 
of  turpentine  mixed  with  water. 

Resina  Ni'gra.  The  most  common  resin 
which  remains  in  the  retort  after  distilling  oil 
of  turpentine  from  common  turpentine. 

Res^iuoicl.     Eesembling  resin. 

Resist^ance.  In  Mechanics,  a  force  act- 
ing in  opposition  to  another  force.  When  it 
corresponds  to  the  useful  effect  produced  by 
the  machine,  it  is  called  active,  and  when  it 
belongs  to  the  inertia  of  the  machine,  it  is 
passive. 

Resolu^tio  Nervo'rum.    Paralysis. 

Resolu^tion.  Besolu^tio.  From  resolvere, 
to  loosen.  A  termination  of  inflammation 
without  suppuration  or  mortification. 

ResoFvent.  Eesol^vens.  A  term  applied 
to  substances  which  have  the  power  of  disper- 
sing inflammation  and  preventing  suppura- 
tion.    A  discutient. 

Res^'onance.  From  re,  again,  and  sono, 
to  sound.  A  return,  or  reverberation  of  sound. 
A  peculiar  thrilling  of  the  voice,  or  the  exist- 
ance  of  it  in  a  part  where  it  is  not  heard  in 
health,  as  discovered  by  auscultation. 

Resor^'bens.     Absorbent. 

Resorp^tioii.  Besorp^lio,  From  resor- 
here,  to  absorb  afresh.  The  absorption  of  a 
fluid,  as  of  pus,  serum,  or  other  fluid,  which 
has  previously  been  poured  out,  or  collected  in 
any  part  of  the  body. 

Resorcin.  BesorcVnum.  Formula:  Cg 
H4(HO)2.  This  agent  differs  from  carbolic 
acid  or  phenol,  which  it  resembles,  in  the 
substitution  of  one  molecule  of  hydroxyl  (HO) 
for  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  It  is  an  artificial 
product  in  the  form  of  colorless,  odorless  crys- 
tals of  a  sweet  taste,  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol. It  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  car- 
bolic acid,  being  less  irritating  and  objection- 
able on  account  of  odor.  In  doses  of  30  to  60 
grains  it  causes  profuse  perspiration  and 
weakness.     Large  doses  cause  convulsions  and 


tetanic  rigidity.  Its  uses  in  dental  practice 
are  the  same  as  those  of  carbolic  acid.  See 
Gorgas'  Dental  Medicine. 

Res'pirable.  Eespirab^ilis.  Capable  of 
being  respired  without  danger. 

Respira^tion.  BespimHio.  From  re- 
spiro,  to  take  breath.  The  inhalation  and  ex- 
piration of  air ;  the  act  of  breathing. 

Respiration,  Artific^ial.  The  establishment  of 
a  process  resembling  respiration  in  persons 
laboring  under  asphyxia.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's 
ready  method  consists  in  placing  the  body  in 
a  prone  position,  making  gentle  pressure  on 
the  back;  then  removing  the  pressure,  and 
turning  the  body  on  its  side  and  a  little  be- 
yond, executing  these  movements  sixteen  times 
in  a  minute. 

Dr.  Sylvester's  method  consists  in  placing 
the  patient  on  his  back,  pulling  the  tongue 
forward,  and  then,  drawing  the  arms  slowly 
over  the  head,  by  which  means  the  ribs  are 
elevated  by  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  the 
chest  is  enlarged.  The  arms  are  now  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  which 
they  must  be  made  to  compress  slightly. 
These  movements  must  be  repeated  so  as  to 
stimulate  respiration. 

Respira'tion,  Bron'chial.  A  kind  of  respi- 
ration in  which  there  is  a  sound  of  air  passing 
through  the  bronchial  tubes  without  entering 
the  minute  air-cells. 

Respiration,  Cav^ernous.  That  in  which 
there  is  a  sound  of  air  passing  from  the 
bronchia  into  large  morbid  cavities,  instead  of 
the  air-cells. 

Respiration,  Jerk^ing.  The  interruption  of 
the  murmur  of  respiration,  so  that  instead  of 
being  continuous,  it  is,  as  it  were,  by  starts.  It 
occurs  in  spasmodic  asthma,  pleurodynia,  and 
tubercular  aflections  of  the  lungs. 

Respiration,  Pu'erile.  That  in  which  there 
is  a  sound  like  the  respiration  of  infants. 

Respil'a^'tor.  An  instrument  to  be  ad- 
justed before  the  mouth,  to  warm  the  inspired 
air,  intended  for  persons  subject  to  bronchitis 
and  pulmonary  affections. 

Res^piratory.  Pertaining  to  respira- 
tion. 

Respiratory  Mur'mur.  A  sound  heard  by 
auscultation  in  a  healthy  adult  during  inspira- 
tion and  expiration,  occasioned  by  the  passage 
of  the  air  into  and  from  the  cells  of  the 
lungs. 

Respiratory  Tract.  The  middle  column  of 
the  spinal  marrow. 
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Rest^iforill.  Restiform^is.  From  restis, 
a  cord,  and  forma,  likeness.  A  tei'm  applied 
in  Anatomy  to  two  cord-like  processes  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  Corpora  restiforma. 

Resu^piliate.  Having  the  lower  surface 
turned  upward. 

Kesiirrec^tionist.  One  who  violates 
the  sanctity  of  the  grave  to  obtain  bodies  for 
dissection. 

Resuscita^tion.  Besuscita^tio.  From 
resuscito,  to  move  up,  to  raise  up  anew.  The 
restoration  of  life  of  a  person  apparently  dead. 
When  asphyxia  results  from  the  administra- 
tion of  anaesthetic  agents,  such  efforts  should 
be  made  for  resuscitation  as  the  following. 
The  napkin  or  inhaler  being  removed,  the 
patient's  tongue  should  be  drawn  forward  with 
forceps  or  a  tenaculum,  fresh  air  admitted 
from  the  door  or  windows,  or  induced  by  a 
fan,  and  artificial  respiration  instituted.  Stim- 
ulating applications  to  the  surface,  aud  cold 
water  to  the  face  and  head.  The  main  reli- 
ance, however,  is  on  artificial  respiration,  and 
this  is  best  kept  up  by  Marshall  Hall's  "  ready 
method"  as  follows:  ''Turn  the  body  gently 
and  completely  on  the  side  and  a  little  beyond, 
and  then  on  the  face,  alternately ;  repeating 
these  measures  delibei'ately,  efficiently,  and 
perseveringly,  fifteen  times  in  a  minute." 
When  the  patient  reposes  on  the  thorax,  this 
cavity  is  compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  expiration  takes  place  ;  when  he  is  turned 
on  the  side,  this  pressure  is  removed  and  in- 
spiration occurs.  When  the  prone  position  is 
resumed,  make  equable  but  efficient  pressure 
along  the  spine ;  removing  it  immediately 
before  rotation  on  the  side  ( the  first  measure 
augments  the  expiration,  the  second  com- 
mences inspiration).  As  soon  as  the  patient 
can  swallow,  give  brandy  and  ammonia. 
Efforts  at  resuscitation  should  not  cease  until 
death  is  evident. 

A  method  of  producing  artificial  respira- 
tion is  known  as  Sylvester's.  It  consists  in 
laying  the  patient  on  his  back,  drawing  the 
tongue  forward,  then  carrying  the  arms  slowly 
upwards  over  the  head,  thus  elevating  the 
ribs  by  means  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  aud  in- 
ducing respiration  ;  the  arms  are  then  brought 
down  to  the  side  of  the  chest  and  slightly 
compressed  against  it ;  these  movements  are  to 
be  repeated  slowly  as  by  the  other  method. 
If  a  galvanic  battery  is  at  hand  it  should  be 
resorted  to  among  other  possible  means  of  re- 
storing animation. 


Another  method  is  to  elevate  the  feet  and 
lower  the  head,  which  can  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  cask,  or  by  grasping  the  lower 
extremities  at  the  ankles,  and  elevating  them 
with  the  head  hanging  down. 

Retain^iiig-  Appliances.  Appliances 
for  holding  malposed  teeth  after  they  have 
been  moved  into  their  proper  positions  until 
they  have  become  firm,  and  prevent  their  ten- 
dency to  return  to  the  positions  from  which 
they  have  been  moved. 

Retaining  Screws,    See  Screw. 

Retarda'tion.   A  stopping  or  hindering. 

Retell ^ing".     Ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit. 

Re^te.  A  net.  A  term  applied  in  Anat- 
omy  to  cellular  membrane,  and  to  the  interlac- 
ing of  nerves,  blood-vessels,  &c.,  when  they 
form  a  sort  of  network. 

Rete  Ma!pigt)i,     The  rete  mucosum. 

Rete  Mirab^ile.  The  anastomoses  of  the  in- 
ternal carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  at  the 
base  of  the  brain. 

Rete  Muco'sum.  A  term  applied  to  a  sup- 
posed mucous  substance  situated  between  the 
cuticle  and  true  skin.  It  is  really  only  the 
lower  cells  of  the  epidermis  which  have  not 
been  dried  to  scales. 

Rete  Vascuio'sum.  The  plesis  retiformis, 
or  corpus  cavernosum  vaginae. 

Rete  Vasculosum  Tes^tis.  The  network 
formed  by  the  vasa  recta  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  testicle. 

Reten^tion.  Beten'tio.  From  retinere, 
to  hold  back.  The  accumulation  of  a  solid  or 
liquid  substaiice  in  a  canal  or  cavity,  intended 
to  contain  it  only  for  a  short  time. 

Retention  of  ttie  Menses.     Amenorrhoea. 

Retention  of  Urine.  Accumulation  of  urine 
in  the  bladder  from  inability  to  expel  it. 

Retic'ular.  BeticuWris.  From  rete,  a 
net.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy  to  structures 
which  have  the  appearance  of  a  net  or  web. 

Reticular  Sub' stance.     The  cellular  tissue. 

Reticula^tus.    Keticulai-. 

Retie^lllllin.  Diminutive  of  rete,  a  net. 
A  small  net  or  web. 

Reticulum  Cuta'neum.     The  rete  mucosum. 

Ret^iforni.     Keticular. 

Ret^ina.  From  rete,  a  net.  Two  almost 
inseparable  layers  of  membrane,  extending 
from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  crystalline  lens, 
embi-acing  the  vitreous  humor,  and  lining  the 
choroid  coat  without  adhering  to  either.  It 
is  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  constitutes  the  true  organ  of  vision. 
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Retinac^ulum.  An  old  instrument 
used  in  the  operations  of  hernia  and  castration, 
to  keep  the  intestines  in  place.  Also,  the 
frffinum,  or  fold  of  membrane  continued  from 
each  commissure  of  the  ilio-csecal  and  ilio- 
colic  valves  round  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
caecum. 

Retinaculum  Ten'dinum  Perone^orum.  The 
ligamentous  sheaths  that  retain  in  place  at 
the  outer  ankle  the  tendons  of  the  peroneal 
muscles. 

Retiili^tis.  From  retina,  the  name  of 
the  part,  and  itis,  a  terminal  denoting  inflam- 
mation.    Inflammation  of  the  retina. 

Retort''.  A  chemical  vessel  employed  in 
distillation.  For  the  generation  of  nitrous 
oxide  gas  for  dental  purposes,  the  retort  should 
be  made  of  glass ;  one  without  a  stopper 
answei's  best. 

Retort,  Tu'bulated.  A  retort  with  a  small 
hole  in  the  roof. 

Retrac^tion.  Retrae'tio  ;  from  retrahere, 
to  draw  back.  The  state  of  a  part  when  drawn 
towards  the  centre  of  the  body  or  backward  ; 
also,  the  state  of  being  drawn  up. 

Retrac'tor.,  In  Anatomy,  a  muscle,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  draw  back  the  part 
into  which  it  is  inserted.  In  Surgery,  a 
piece  of  linen  used  in  amputation  for  drawing 
the  divided  muscles  upward,  to  prevent  injury 
from  the  saw.  In  Dental  Surgery,  an  instru- 
ment for  drawing  the  commissure  of  the  lips 
back  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  molar 
teeth  while  separating  them  with  a  file  or  disk. 
The  file  is  seldom  used. 

Retractor  An'guli  Or'is.  The  buccinator 
muscle. 

Ret'raliens.  From  retraho,  to  draw 
back.  Drawing  back.  Applied  in  Anatomy  to 
a  muscle  of  the  ear. 

Retrahens  Auris.  Two  small  bundles  of 
muscular  fibres  situated  behind  the  ear. 

Retl'OCe^dent.  A  term  applied  in  Path- 
ology to  a  disease  which  moves  from  one  part 
of  the  body  to  another,  as  sometimes  happens 
in  cases  of  gout. 

Retroces^sion.  The  act  of  going  back. 
The  transfer  of  a  disease  from  the  surface  to 
the  interior. 

Re^'troflex.  From  retro,  back,  and  flecto, 
to  turn.     Turning  back  abruptly  or  suddenly. 

Retrdflex'ion.  An  abrupt  displacement, 
or  changing  of  the  normal  direction. 

Re^trogracle.     From  retro,  and  gradus,  a 
step.     Eeceding,  or  going  backward. 
33 


Retrover^sion.  Retrover'sio.  Turning 
back ;  applied  to  the  uterus  and  other  or- 
gans. 

Retroversion  of  ttie  Uterus.  Retrover^sio 
u^teri.  A  deviation  of  the  natural  position  of 
the  uterus,  wherein  the  fundus  of  the  organ  is 
turned  back  into  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum, 
while  the  neck  is  directed  towai'ds  the  sym- 
physis pubis, 

Reu^nion.  In  Surgery,  the  union  of 
parts  separated  by  a  wound.  When  this  takes 
place  without  suppuration,  the  reunion  is  said 
to  be  by  the  first  intention,  but  if  not  until  after 
suppuration  occurs,  it  is  said  to  be  by  the 
second  intention. 

Revel^lent.  Derivative ;  applied  to  that 
which  draws  inflammation  or  other  diseased 
action  from  a  part. 

Reverbera^tioii.  Re,  again  or  back, 
and  verbero,  to  strike.  Eeflection  of  light, 
heat,  or  sound. 

Reverb^eratory  Fur^nace.  A  fur- 
nace in  which  the  flame  is  made  to  play  over 
an  arched  surface. 

Revlvifica^tion.  Resuscitation ;  resto- 
ration of  life.  In  Chemistry,  the  reduction  of 
a  metal  from  a  state  of  composition  to  its  me- 
tallic condition. 

RevuFsailt.  From  reveUo,  to  push  away. 
A  medicine  that  draws  the  blood  from  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  body  by  irritation. 

Revill'sioil.  Revulsio  ;  from  revellere,  to 
pluck.  The  act  of  drawing  a  disease  from  the 
organ  in  which*  it  appears  to  have  taken  its 
seat. 

Rewil^sive.  Derivative.  Eevellent ; 
which  see. 

Rliabar^baric  Acid.  Rhahar'barin. 
The  yellow  crystalline  coloring  matter  of  rhu- 
barb, supposed  by  Brande  to  be  the  active 
principle  of  the  drug. 
Rliabar^baruin.  Ehubarb. 
Rhacbiae'us.  Pa;i:«f,  the  spine.  Be- 
longing to  the  spine. 

Rhachial''g'ia.  Rachialgi'tis;  frompaj«f, 
the  spine,  and  a'kyo^,  pain.  Spinal  irritation  ; 
pain  in  the  sjjine. 

Rhacbias'mus.  The  first  symptoms  of 
epilepsy. 

Rbachiot^omuni.  An  instrument  for 
opening  the  spinal  canal ;  a  rachiotome. 
Rhachiot^Oiiiy.  Dissection  of  the  spine. 
Rbachiparal-'ysis.  See  Paraplegia. 
Rbachiphy^iiia.  A  tumor  of  the  spine. 
RliacMrilieu^nia.    Lumbago. 
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Rha^cliis.  The  spine  or  vertebral  col- 
umn. 

Khacllisa^gTa.  From  paxi?,  the  spine, 
and  aypa^  a  seizure.  Sudden  seizure  of  the 
^ine  with  pain.  A  gouty  or  rheumatic  affec- 
tion of  the  spine. 

Rhaclii^tse.     The  muscles  of  the  spine. 

Rhaclii^tis.     See  Kachitis. 

Rhaco^des.    Wrinkled. 

Rliaco^nia.  A  rent  or  chapped  portion 
of  the  skin.  Also,  a  lax  condition  of  the  scro- 
tum. 

Rlia^g-as.     A  fissure,  chap,  or  cleft. 

Rhag'oi^des.  A  term  employed  in  An- 
atorriy  to  designate  a  membrane  of  the  eye,  the 
Tunica  Rhagoides,  or  uvea,  from  its  resemblance 
in  color  to  a  grape. 

Rhat^any.  A  Peruvian  plant,  the  Kra- 
meria  triandra.  This  is  a  valuable  and  power- 
ful astringent. 

Rhatany.  Rhatan'ia.  Krameria  triandra. 
Astringent,  diuretic,  and  detergent.  Dose,  ^ss 
to  5j,  in  powder. 

Rheg"'ma,     A  laceration  or  fracture. 

Rtie^ic  Acid.  Rheum,  rhubarb.  The 
yellow,  crystalline,  granular  matter  of  rhu- 
barb, procured  from  the  plant  by  means  of 
ether. 

Rheom^eter.  From  psi.),  to  flow,  and 
fiETpoVj  a  measure.  An  instrument  for  arrest- 
ing and  re-establishing  the  electric  current  of 
an  electro-magnetic  machine. 

Rhe^OSCOpe.  From  peog,  current,  and 
(jKOTreUj  to  examine.  An  instrument  for  testing 
the  existence  of  an  electric  current. 

Rhe^OStat.  From  psog,  and  iottj/ii,  to 
stand.  An  instrument  for  the  measurement  or 
comparison  of  resistance  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent. 

Rlie'Ollieter.  From  peog,  and  fierpov, 
measure.  An  iustrument  for  measuring  the 
electro-motive  force  or  voltage  of  a  given  cur- 
rent of  electricity.  A  galvanometer.  Also,  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  amount  of  blood 
passing  through  a  blood-vessel. 

Rlie^otonie.  From  psoc,  current,  and 
TEfivu,  to  cut.  An  instrument  for  breaking  the 
Faradic  current. 

Rlie^uill.  Rhubarb.  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Polygonacece.  There  are  numerous 
species  of  Rheum,  but  the  commercial  varieties 
most  esteemed  are  the  Russian,  Turkey,  and 
Chinese.  The  English,  French,  and  German 
are  of  inferior  quality.  Khubarb  root  is  pur- 
gative, stomachic,  and  astringent.     Dose,  gr.  x 


to  5  ss  of  the  powder  to  open  the  bowels  ;  gr. 
vj  to  gr.  X  as  a  stomachic.  Dose  of  the  syrup, 
and  of  the  spiced  syrup,  for  an  infant,  3J  ;  of 
the  fluid  extract,  the  dose  is  5  ss. 

Rheum.    Eheuma. 

Rheum,  Salt.  A  common  name  for  several 
cutaneous  affections  of  the  eczematous  and  her- 
petic forms. 

Rheu^nia.  From  peu,  to  flow.  The 
discharge  from  the  nostrils  and  air-pas- 
sages. It  is  also  applied  to  any  mucous  dis- 
charge. 

Rlieumartliro^sis.  From  pevjia,  a  de- 
fluxion,  and  ap'&pov,  a  joint.  Acute  rheuma- 
tism. 

RheumataFg'ia.     Chronic  rheumatism. 

Rlieumat^ic.  Rheumat^icus.  Belonging 
or  relating  to  rheumatism. 

Rheu^iliatism.  From  pevfia,  a  deflux- 
ion,  a  catarrh.  A  more  or  less  painful  affec- 
tion occupying  the  muscled  or  parts  surround- 
ing the  joints.  It  is  sometimes  acute,  and 
sometimes  chronic. 

Rheumatism,  Acute.  Rhexmuitis^mus  acu^tus. 
A  disease  usually  ushered  in  by  fever,  excru- 
ciating pain  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  larger  joints,  whicli 
soon  become  red  and  swollen.  Several  joints 
are  usually  afiected  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
pain  shifts  from  one  to  another. 

Rheumatism,  Arthritic.  Rheumarthro^sis. 
Acute  rheumatism,  putting  on  the  appearance 
of  gout. 

Rheu^matism,  Cap'sular.  Rheumatism  af- 
fecting the  lining  membrane  of  the  joints  and 
bursse  of  the  tendons. 

Rheumatism,  Chron'ic.  Pain  in  one  or  more 
of  the  joints,  unaccompanied  by  inflammation, 
redness,  or  fever. 

Rheumatism,  Gouty.  Arthritis;  inflamma- 
tion of  the  sjT-iovial  membrane. 

Rheumatism,  Preabdom'inal.  Rheumatism 
of  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts 
of  the  abdomen. 

Rlieuniatopliy^ra.  Acute  rheumatism. 
Rheumatic  fever. 

Rlieumato^sis.     Rheumatism. 

Rlieumic  Acid.     Oxalic  acid. 

Rliex^is.  A  rupture  of  any  part.  A 
spontaneous  opening  of  an  abscess. 

Rliig'O^lene.  From  piyog,  extreme  cold. 
A  petroleum  naphtha  boiling  at  70°  F.,  one  of 
the  most  volatile  liquids  obtained  by  the  distil- 
lation of  petroleum  and  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  production  of  cold  by  evaporation. 
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Used  in  Dentistry  and  Surgery  as  a  local  anaes- 
thetic, applied  by  means  of  Richardson's  Spray 
Apparatus.  Freezing  by  rhigolene  is  consid- 
ered by  some  far  more  effective  than  by  abso- 
lute ether,  and  also  more  convenient  and  more 
easily  controlled  than  the  freezing  mixtures 
previously  employed. 

Rhi^gos.     Eigor. 

Uliin.     The  nose. 

RliinaFg-ia.  From  piv,  the  nose,  and 
aXyoQ,  pain.     Pain  in  the  nose. 

Kllinen^chysis.  From  pw,  the  nose,  ev, 
in,  and  x'"^,  to  pour.  An  injection  into  the 
nostrils,  made  with  a  syringe. 

KMnencliy^tes.     A  nose  syringe. 

Rhini^tis.  Na&'itis.  Vlv,  nose.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  nose.     Coryza. 

Rliinodyn^ia.     Pain  in  the  nose. 

Rhinoplio^nia.     Nasal  voice. 

Rhinoplas^tlc.  From  pw,  the  nose,  and 
■jr?.aaau,  to  form.  A  surgical  operation  for 
forming  a  new  nose. 

RMuopoFypus.  From  piv,  nose,  and 
pol'ypus.    Polypus  of  the  nose  or  nostrils. 

Rhiuorrlia^g-ia.     Epistaxis. 

Rhinor^rhapliy.  Rhinorrhap¥ la  ;  from 
piv,  the  nose,  and  po.(p1^^  a  suture.  An  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  epicanthus,  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  skin  of  the  nose. 

Rliinorrlioe^a.  From  piv,  a  nose,  and 
peu,  to  flow.  A  discharge  of  limpid  mucus  from 
the  nose  without  infianunation  of  the  Schnei- 
derian  membrane. 

Rlii^za.     A  root. 

Rlii^zagra.  A  punch;  an  instrument 
much  used  by  ancient  dentists  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  roots  of  teeth,  and  occasionally  em- 
ployed at  the  present  day. 

Rhizopli'ag'OVlS.  From  /><«,  a  root, 
and  (payb),  to  eat.     Feeding  on  roots. 

Rho'dium.  A  hard,  white  metal  found 
in  crude  platina.  Specific  gravity  is  about 
11. 

Rhodium  Lig^num.     Eosewood. 

Rliodizon^ic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
from  carbonic  oxide. 

Rliodo'nieli.     Honey  of  roses. 

Rlio^donite.  A  variety  of  magnesian 
spar. 

Rhoet^izite.     A  variety  of  kyanite. 

Rlionil),  Rhom'bus ;  from  pEfj.l3u,  to  turn 
or  whirl  round,  to  wander.  Literally  a  de- 
viating square.  An  oblique-angled,  equilateral 
parallelogram,  or  a  quadrilateral  figure,  the 
planes  of  which  are  equal,  the  opposite  ones 


parallel,  with  unequal  angles,  two  being  obtuse 
and  two  acute. 

Rhomb-Spar.  A  crystalline  mineral  re- 
sembling calc-spar,  consisting  of  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  with  some  traces  of  carbon- 
ate of  iron. 

RllOUlbolie^dron.  A  solid  having  six 
equal  rhombic  planes  or  sides. 

Rliom^boid.  Rhomhoi'dal.  A  figure 
having  the  form  of  a  rhomb,  with  sides  and 
angles  equal,  but  which  is  neither  equilateral 
nor  equiangular. 

Rhoniboide^us.  A  muscle  of  the  scapula, 
which  is  sometimes  described  as  two  muscles, 
the  rhomboideus  major  and  rhomboideus 
minor. 

Rhon^clial.  Eelating  or  appertaining  to 
rhonchus. 

Rhoii^clius.  BdLe.  A  rattling  or  wheez- 
ing sound  in  the  air-passages,  generally  arising 
from  certain  morbid  states  of  respiration.  Five 
species  of  rhonchus  or  rattle  are  enumerated 
by  writers  :  1.  The  crepitous,  rdle  crepitant,  re- 
sembling the  decrepitation  of  salt  over  a  gentle 
fire,  or  rubbing  a  lock  of  hair  between  the 
fingers.  2.  The  mucous,  rdle  muqueux,  consistr 
ing  of  unequal,  irregular  bubbles,  like  the 
sound  heard  in  the  windpipe  of  a  dying  person. 
3.  The  sonorous,  rdle  sonore,  resembling  the 
sound  of  snoring,  except  when  slight,  then 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  cooing  of  a  dove.  4. 
The  sibilant,  rdle  sabilant,  a  whistling  or  click- 
ing, as  of  a  small  valve.  5.  The  crackling,  con- 
sisting during  inspiration  of  two,  three,  or  four 
dry  sharp  sounds. 

Rliopalo^sis.     See  Plica. 

Rliu^barb.  Bhei  radix.  The  root  of 
several  species  of  Rheum,  a  very  valuable  drug. 
It  is  a  mild  purgative,  slightly  astringent  and 
tonic.     See  Eheum. 

Rhy^as.  A  decrease  or  defect  of  the 
lachrymal  caruncle  of  the  eye. 

Rliythiii.  From  pv&fio^,  regular  move- 
ment. Applied  in  Medicine  to  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  and  the  arteries,  which,  when 
equal  in  force,  are  said  to  be  in  rhythm. 

Rhytli^inical.  Pertaining  to,  or  having 
the  quality  of  rhythm. 

Rhytido^sis.  From  pvriSou,  to  grow 
wrinkled.  Atrophy  or  collapse  of  the  cornea, 
without  impairing  its  transparency  ;  corruga- 
tion of  any  part. 

Rib.     Costa. 

Ribbon  or  Tape  of  Gold  Foil.  A 
form  of  gold  foil  for  filling  teeth  made  by  fold- 
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ing  any  portion  of  a  sheet  of  foil  over  and 
over  again  until  the  desired  width  and  thiclc- 
ness  is  produced. 

Rice  Water.  The  evacuations  of  per- 
sons affected  with  cholera  are  so  termed  from 
their  resemblance  to  it. 

Ricli^arclson's  Spray  Apparatus. 
Invented  by  Dr.  Benj.  W.  Kichardson,  of 
London,  consists  of  a  spray  tube  and  bottle 
worked  by  a  hand  bellows.  The  tube  differs 
from  all  other  spray  tubes,  in  that  the  volatile 
fluid.  Absolute  Ether,  or  Ehigolene,  is  brought 
up  for  dispersion  by  air  pressure,  produced 
by  the  same  motion  as  that  which  causes  the 
dispersion. 

Dr.  Richardson  says  that  the  effect  of  his 
apparatus  is  due  entirely  to  the  cold  generated 
by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  ether.  In 
effecting  local  aufc-sthesia  by  this  process,  the 
entire  blanching  of  the  surface  to  be  operated 
on  may  be  produced,  or  short  of  this  extreme 
result,  a  superficial  anaesthesia  only  may  be  in- 
duced. To  produce  insensibility  of  a  part  with 
absolute  ether,  the  application  of  the  spray 
from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds  only  is  necessary. 
For  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  before  applying 
the  spray,  the  parts  to  be  acted  upon  should  be 
carefully  dried,  otherwise  a  film  of  ice  will  be 
formed  and  the  anaesthesia  be  obstructed  and 
imperfect.  There  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
extracting  the  superior  front  teeth  by  this  pro- 
cess, without  causing  pain,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  back  and  inferior  teeth,  there  is  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  saliva  freezing. 

Riclimoiid  Crown.  An  all-porcelain 
crown  having  a  base  V-shaped  from  the  mesial 
to  the  distal  side.  The  pin  or  post  is  first 
pushed  through  a  thin  perforated  disk  of  gutta 
pereha  and  the  crown  warmed  and  pressed  into 
place ;  when  cool  it  is  removed  and  the  gutta 
pereha  trimmed  away  close  to  the  crown-neck. 
The  crown  is  then  warmed,  a  little  oxyphos- 
phate  cement  put  on  the  post  and  the  crown 
pressed  into  its  proper  place. 

Ricin^ic  Acid.  One  of  the  three 
acids  produced  by  the  saponification  of  castoi-- 
oil. 

Ric^iniis.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
JEuphorbiacese. 

Ricinus  Commu^nis.  The  castor-oil  plant, 
or  Pcdma  Christi.  The  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  is  a  mild  cathartic. 

Rick^ets.     See  Ehachitis. 

Ridg-e,  Crest,  or  One.  A  prominent 
border  of  a  bone. 


Rig-a  Bal^sam.  The  resinous  juice  from 
the  young  twigs  of  the  Pinus  cembra. 

Rig^id.  RigVdus.  Hard  ;  stiff;  not 
pliant. 

Rigid^itas.     Eigidity. 

Rigiditas  Ariiculo^rum.     False  anchylosis. 

Rigid'ity.  Rkjid^itas  ;  from  rigere,  to  be 
stiff.     Stiffness ;  want  of  pliability. 

Ri''g"Or."  From  piyeu,  to  shiver.  A  sen- 
sation of  cold,  with  involuntary  shivering. 

Rigor  Mortis.  The  rigidity  which  takes 
place  after  death. 

Rigor  Nervo'sus.     Tetanus. 

Ri^ma.     A  fissure,  cleft,  or  opening. 

Rima  Cana'lis  Suborbital rii.  The  suborbitar 
fissui-e. 

Rima  Gloftidis.  The  opening  of  the  glottis, 
or  rather  of  the  larynx. 

Rima  Mag'na.     The  vulva. 

Rinio^SUS.     Full  of  cracks. 

Rim^ula.     A  small  fissure  or  crack. 

Ring.  An^nulus.  In  Anatomy,  a  circular 
orifice  which  serves  for  the  passage  of  a  vessel 
or  other  organs,  as  the  inguinal  ring,  the  ab- 
dominal ring,  &c. 

Ring,  Exter^nal  Abdom^inal.  An  opening 
formed  by  the  separation  of  the  fibres  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  obliquus  exteruus. 

Ring,  Fern' oral.  An  opening  between  Pou- 
part's  ligament  and  the  pubes. 

Ring,  Inter' nal  Abdom'inal.  An  opening  a 
little  above  Poupart's  ligament,  in  the  fascia 
transversalis. 

Ring^worm.    See  Hekpes  Circinatus. 

Ringworm  of  tfie  Scalp.  Porrigo  scutu- 
lata. 

Rinsing.     Eegurgitation. 

Riso^rius.  A  name  given  by  Santorini 
to  a  portion  of  the  platysma  myoides  muscle. 

Risus.  From  ridere,  risum,  to  laugh. 
Laughter. 

Riv^et,  A  term  applied  in  Mechanical 
Dentistry  to  the  small  platina  pins  baked  in 
the  backs  of  porcelain  teeth,  to  serve  as  a 
means  of  attachment  to  narrow  strips  of  gold, 
silver  or  platina  plate,  which  are  afterwards 
soldered  to  the  base  designed  to  sustain  the 
teeth  in  the  mouth. 

Rivin^ian  Ducts.  The  excretory  ducts 
of  the  sublingual  glands,  first  discovered  by 
Eivinus. 

Roast''ing.  In  Chemistry,  a  process  em- 
ployed for  the  separation  of  mineral  sub- 
stances, consisting  in  the  volatilization  of 
some   of   their  principles,   and   in  changing 
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others  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  other  opera- 
tions. 

Robertson's  Alloy.  An  amalgam  for 
filling  teeth,  consisting  of  1  part  of  gold,  3  of 
silver  and  2  of  tin,  the  gold  and  silver  being 
first  melted,  and  the  tin  added  at  the  moment 
of  fusion.  When  cold,  the  alloy  is  finely  pul- 
verized, and  equal  quantities  of  the  powder 
and  mercury  are  kneaded  together. 

Robin'son's  Metal.  A  textile  metal- 
lic filling  material,  introduced  as  a  substitute 
for  amalgam. 

Robinson's  Remedy.  Carbolized  potash,  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  caustic  potash  and 
carbolic  acid.  Employed  as  an  obtundent  for 
sensitive  dentine  and  as  an  application  in 
alveolar  pyorrhoea. 

Rob^orant.  Corroborant;  a  strength- 
ening medicine. 

Roboran^tia.     Tonics. 

Roche  Aliim.     Native  alum. 

Rochelle  Salt.  Tartrate  of  potassa  and 
soda ;  which  see. 

Rock  Oil.     Petroleum. 

Rock  Salt  Common  salt  found  in  masses 
or  beds. 

Roden^tia.  From  rodo,  to  gnaw.  An 
order  of  mammalia,  having  two  incisor  teeth 
in  each  jaw,  with  an  empty  space  between 
them  and  the  molars,  comprehending  the  rat 
and  mouse,  the  squirrel,  rabbit,  musk-rat, 
beaver  and  other  gnawing  animals. 

RolFer.  A  term  applied  in  Surgei-y  to  a 
long,  narrow  bandage. 

Rolling'  Mill.  An  apparatus  for  redu- 
cing metal  to  thin  plates  or  laminae,  consisting 
of  two  iron  rollers,  mounted  in  a  strong  iron 
frame,  so  adjusted  as  to  be  separated  or  brought 
near  together  by  means  of  two  screws,  and 
made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a  crank.  It  is 
used  in  the  laboratories  of  dentists  for  reducing 
gold  and  silver  into  plates  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  artificial  teeth. 

Rodman  Alum.  An  alum  obtained  from 
the  volcanic  rocksof  the  Solfaterra,  near  Naples. 

Roman  l/iYr/o/.     Sulphate  of  copper. 

Roman^zovite.  A  brown  mineral  con- 
sisting of  a  triple  silicate  of  lime,  alumina 
and  iron. 

Root  Filling-S.  Fillings  of  different 
materials  inserted  into  the  pulp  canals  of  the 
teeth. 

Root  Trimmer.  An  instrument  for  shaping 
and  reducing  the  roots  of  natural  teeth  in 
crown  and  bridge  work. 


Roriferous.  Bos,  dew,  and  fero,  to 
bear.  In  Anatomy,  vessels  which  pour  ex- 
haled fluids  on  the  surface  of  organs. 

Rosa  Aqua.  Kose  water.  Pale  rose, 
40 ;  water,  200  parts ;  mixed  and  distilled. 

Rosa  Aqua  Unguentum.  Cold  Cream.  Oil 
of  almond,  50;  spermaceti,  white  wax,  aa  10; 
rose-water,  30  parts.     A  useful  emollient. 

Rosa  Centifo'lia.  The  damask,  cabbage  or 
hundred-leaved  rose.  The  petals  of  this  spe- 
cies have  properties  similar  to  those  of  the 
Rosa  alba.  The  oil  of  roses,  oleum  7'osce  and 
rose-water  are  obtained  chiefly  from  them. 

Rosa  Mel  lis.  Honey  of  Roses.  Red  rose,  8 ; 
honey,  92;  alcohol  ad.,  100  parts. 

Rosa^ceous.     Eose-like. 

Rosa^cic  Acid.  A  peculiar  acid  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  lateritioiis  sediment  of 
urine  in  gout,  and  in  inflammatory  and  inter- 
mittent fevers. 

Rosa^lia.     Scarlatina. 

Rose,  Cam^plior.    A  solid  oil  of  roses. 

Rose  Drill,  Elliot's  Improved.  This  improve- 
ment consists  in  bending  the  shank  of  a  rose 
drill  into  the  form  of  a  hook,  which  enables 
the  operator  to  drill  a  cavity  in  the  posterior 
surface  of  a  back  tooth. 

Rose  Pearl.     See  Celluloid. 

Rose  Pink.  Chalk  or  whiting  dyed  in  a 
decoction  of  Brazil  wood  and  alum. 

Rose  Quartz.  A  variety  of  quartz  of  a 
rose-red  tint. 

Rose  Rash.     Eoseola. 

Rose  Red.  A  red  pigment  used  by  the 
manufacturers  of  porcelain  teeth,  in  gum  en- 
amel. 

Rose^ola.  Rose-rash.  From  rosa,  a  rose. 
An  efilorescence  of  a  rose  color,  appearing  in 
patches,  of  various  shapes,  without  papulae, 
alternately  deepening  and  fading,  and  usually 
occurring  as  a  symptom  of  dentition,  dyspep- 
sia, and  often  in  connection  with  diflferent 
febrile  affections.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal varieties :  1.  Roseola  (estiva,  which  gener- 
ally occui-s  in  the  summer,  first  appearing  on 
the  face  and  neck,  but  afterwards  distributed 
over  the  body,  accompanied  by  an  itching 
and  tingling  sensation.  2.  Roseola  autumnalis. 
This  appears  on  children  in  the  autumn,  in 
the  form  of  circular  or  oval  patches,  which 
gradually  increase  in  size,  and  assume  the  hue 
of  a  dark  damask  rose.  3.  Roseola  annulata 
appears  in  rose-colored  rings  on  almost  every 
part  of  the  body.  4.  Roseola  infantilis  occurs 
in  infants  as  a  symptom  of  the  irritation  of 
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dentition,  in  fevers,  &c.  5.  Roseola  variolosa 
appears  previously  to  the  eruption  of  small- 
pox, whether  occurring  in  the  natural  way  or 
from  inoculation,  though  seldom  before  the 
former.  6.  Roseola  vaccina  occurs  generally  in 
small  patches,  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day 
after  vaccination.  7.  Roseola  miliaris  fre- 
quently occurs  during  the  eruption  of  miliary 
vesicles. 

Rose^olse.  RosdWna  ;  false  measles ;  French 
measles.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  an  acute 
exanthem,  an  eruptive  disease  intermediate 
between  measles  and  scarlatina,  but  affording 
no  protection  against  either. 

Rose's  Fusible  Metal.  Composed  of 
lead,  1  part ;  tin,  1 ;  bismuth,  2 ;  and  fuses  at 
94°  C,  or  210.2  F. 

Ro^seus.     Of  a  rose-red  color. 

Ros^in.  The  residuum  after  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  volatile  oil  from  the  turpentine  of 
pines.     Colophony.     See  Eesin. 

Ros''trate.  Rostrat^us.  Having  a  beak 
or  bill. 

Ros^triforin.  Having  the  form  of  a 
beak. 

Ros'trum.  A  beak.  A  name  given  to 
several  old  forceps,  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  beaks  of  different  birds. 

Rosy-Drop.  The  Acne  rosacece,  or  car- 
buucled  face. 

Rota^ceous.     Wheel-like. 

Rotacis^nius.  A  faulty  pronunciation 
of  the  letter  E. 

Rot^ate.  Wheel-shaped.  In  Dentistry,  the 
term  rotation  denotes  the  turning  of  a  tooth 
on  its  axis. 

Rota'' ting-  Devices.  Appliances  either 
single  or  double,  for  correcting  toi-sion  of 
single-rooted  teeth. 

Rota'tor.  From  rota,  a  wheel.  A  name 
applied  in  Anatomy  to  several  muscles,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  rotate  the  parts  upon 
which  they  act. 

Rot^ten  Stone.  An  earthy  mineral, 
consisting  of  alumina,  carbon,  and  silica,  used 
for  polishing  metals,  &c. 

Rot''ula.  The  patella ;  also,  a  lozenge, 
called  a  drop. 

Rotun^dus.    Bound. 

Rouge.  A  species  of  lake  prepared  from 
the  dried  flowers  of  the  Garthamus  tinctorius. 
A  cosmetic  or  dye. 

Rouge,  Pol'ishing.     See  Polishing  Eouge. 

Round.  Rotun'dus.  Applied  in  Anatomy 
to  foramina,  and  parts  which  have  this  figure, 


as  the  foramen  rotundum,  and  ligamenta  rotvMda, 
&c. 

Round  Ligaments.  Ligamenta  rotunda.  Two 
cords  composed  of  condensed  cellular  or  fibrous 
tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves.  They  proceed, 
one  from  each  side  of  the  uterus,  through  the 
abdominal  ring,  to  be  lost  in  the  mons  veneris. 

Routi''nist.  In  Medicine,  a  physician 
who  practices  in  accordance  to  fixed  rules^ 
without  regard  to  circumstances. 

Roy^al  Min^eral  Succeda'neum.  A 
name  given  by  the  Crawcours  to  amalgam 
for  filling  teeth  ;  which  see. 

Rubber,  Indian.  Caoutchouc ;  which 
see ;  also  see  Vulcanite  Base. 

Rubber-Dam,  or  Coffer  Dam,  Barnum's.  Con- 
sists of  a  small  piece  of  sheet  rubber,  or  rub- 
ber cloth,  about  six  inches  wide  and  from  six 
to  ten  inches  long,  used  for  preventing  the  saliva 
and  breath  from  interfering  with  the  operation 
filling  teeth.  If  the  tooth  to  be  filled  stands 
alone,  a  single  hole  may  be  cut  near  the  centre  of 
of  the  rubber,  iu  diameter  about  one-third 
that  of  the  tooth,  and  through  which  the 
crown  of  the  tooth  is  to  pass.  With  a  small, 
flat  burnisher  or  rubber-dam  applier  the  edge 
of  the  rubber  is  worked  around  the  neck  of 
the  tooth  towards  the  alveolus,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible. If  the  tooth  does  not  stand  alone,  several 
holes  are  cut  in  the  rubber  sufficient  to  allow 
several  to  pass  through,  the  holes  to  be  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  ac- 
cording to  the  proximity  of  the  teeth,  allowing 
sufficient  margin  for  working  it  well  under  the 
gum.  The  shape  of  the  piece  of  rubber  is  not 
material,  some  operators  preferring  the  square 
form,  others  the  parallelogram,  or  a  piece  of  a 
triangular  form.  It  is  secured  by  ligatures  and 
clamps. 

Rubber-Dam  Applier.  An  instrument  of  a 
fork  shape,  across  the  two  ends  of  which  a 
cord  is  stretched  to  force  the  rubber  down  be- 
tween back  teeth,  as  far  as  the  necks,  without 
tearing  it. 

Rubber-Dam  Clamps.  Flexible  steel  clamps 
to  prevent  the  rubber-dam  from  being  forced 
ofi"  the  tooth  by  movements  of  the  lips  and 
tongue,  and  also  useful  in  forcing  the  rubber 
higher  up  on  the  tooth,  and  pressing  it  aside 
to  improve  access  to  the  cavity.    See  Clamp. 

Rubber-Dam,  Depressed.  A  form  of  dam 
which  contains  in  some  part  of  the  sheet  an 
arched  depression,  which  isolates  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  to  be  operated  on,  and  also  admits 
light,  especially  when  used  with  a  miri-or  com- 
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bination ;  the  small  mirrors  are  f ,  f ,  and  I 
inch,  both  plane  and  concave. 

Rubber-Dam  Holder.  Consists  of  an  elastic 
ribbon,  attached  to  two  oval  plates,  upon  which 
spring  catches  are  adjusted  to  hold  the  rubber- 
One  end  of  the  ribbon,  which  passes  around 
the  head,  is  drawn  through  two  rings,  by 
which  it  is  tightened  or  loosened,  and  the  rub- 
ber is  thus  held  aside  to  open  the  case  to  ac- 
cess or  light. 

Rubber-Dam  Punch.  An  instrument  used 
for  perforating  the  rubber  dam  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  teeth.  Three  sizes  are  generally 
required  for  the  different  classes  of  teeth  so 
that  the  holes  made  may  be  half  a  line,  one 
line,  and  one  line  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

Rubber-Dam  Weights.  Small  weights  of 
metal  intended  to  be  suspended  from  the  free 
ends  or  borders  of  the  dam,  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  way  of  the  operator. 

Rubber  Sore  Mouth.  A  characteristic  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
due  to  vulcanite  plates  being  insufficiently 
hardened,  and  thereby  being  porous  ;  or  to  the 
want  of  a  smoothly  finished  surface  ;  also  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Black),  to  the  presence  in  great 
numbers  of  a  certain  fungi  (Streptococcus 
magnus),  which  elaborate  an  irritating  acid 
secretion,  and  which  are  found  in  greater  num- 
bers on  vulcanite  plates ;  also  to  the  non-con- 
ducting quality  of  vulcanite  which  produces 
inflammatory  action.  Celluloid  Dentures  are 
also  regarded  as  producing  this  inflammatory 
action,  but  to  a  less  degree  if  moulded  upon 
tin  dies,  or  on  plaster  casts  covered  with  tin 
foil. 

Rlll)e^d.O.  Redness;  from  rubere,  to  be 
red.  A  redness,  uniformly  diftused,  on  any 
part  of  the  skin,  as  that  arising  from  blushing. 

Kubefa^cient.  JRubefa^ciens ;  from  ru- 
bens,  red,  and /aci'o,  to  make.  A  term  applied 
to  substances  which,  when  placed  upon  the 
skin,  cause  redness  by  exciting  the  action  of 
the  capillaries  and  giving  occasion  to  an  afilux 
of  vascular  and  nervous  power  to  the  part  on 
which  they  are  applied. 

Rllbe^ola.  From  rubere,  to  be  red. 
Measles ;  an  exanthematous  disease,  consisting 
of  crimson  stigmata  arranged  in  semicircles. 
See  Measles. 

Rubber.     Eed. 

Rubia^ceee.  The  cinchona  tribe  of  dico- 
tyledons. 

Ru^bidilim.  Symbol,  Rb.  Atomic  weight 
85.2.     An  alkali  metal  prepared  in  the  same 


manner  as  that  used  for  potassium.  It  is 
silver-white  in  color,  and  melts  at  38.5°.  It 
forms,  like  potassium,  an  explosive  compound 
with  carbon  monoxide. 

Rubig'^illOUS.  Mubigino^sus ;  ivomrubigo, 
rust.     Of  the  color  of  rust. 

Riibi^g^o.    Eust. 

Rub/go  Cw'pri.  The  subacetate  of  copper. 
Verdigris. 

Rubigo  Fer'ri.     Sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Rubi^nilS  Ve^rilS.     Anthrax. 

Rubri^ca  Fabri^lis.  Eed  chalk;  a 
heavy  argillaceous  substance. 

Ru^brin.     Haematosin. 

Rii^bula.     Frambcesia  or  yawn. 

Ru^by.  Fi'om  rvheo,  to  be  red.  A  mineral 
of  a  color  intermediate  between  carmine  and 
hyacinth  red.  It  is  next  in  hardness  and 
value  to  the  diamond. 

Ruby  of  Arsenic.  The  protosulphuret  of 
arsenic. 

Ruby  of  Zinc.  Eed  blend,  or  protosulphuret 
of  zinc. 

Ruby,  Rock.  A  beautiful  red  variety  of 
garnet. 

RllC^tus.     Eructation;  belching. 

Rud^clle.     A  kind  of  red  chalk. 

Ru^diment.  Budis,  raw.  The  first  prin- 
ciple in  science.     The  origin  of  anything. 

Ru^g-a.  Plural  Eug.  A  wrinkle.  A 
fold  or  wrinkle  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  hard  palate  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 

Ru^gine.  From  rugra,  a  wrinkle.  In 
Surgery,  an  instrument  for  removing  the  dis- 
eased portions  of  bones. 

Rllg'OSe.  Bu^gosity.  Rugo^sus.  Wrinkled. 
In  folds.    Eoughness. 

Rum.  Jamaica  spirit.  A  spirituous  liquor 
distilled  from  sugar-cane. 

Ruminail^tia.  Euminants.  Animals 
which  chew  the  cud,  as  the  ox,  deer,  &c. 

Rumina^tion.  Bumina^tio.  A  function 
peculiar  to  ruminating  animals,  consisting  in 
chewing  a  second  time  the  food  they  have 
swallowed. 

Run^ning".  Applied  to  a  continual  flow 
of  pus  or  mucus. 

Ru^pia.  From  pvTvng,  sordes.  A  disease 
characterized  by  an  eruption  of  large,  flattish 
vesicles,  with  a  slightly  inflamed  base,  and 
containing  a  fluid,  at  first  serous,  but  afterwards 
puriform,  and  often  bloody,  which  concretes 
into  a  hard  crust.  The  disease  appears  under 
the  following  forms,  viz. :  1.  Rupia  simplex, 
which  consists  of  slight  vesications,  after  they 
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pass  away  leaving  a  surface  of  a  livid  or  black- 
ish color.  2.  Rupia  prominens,  which  is  char- 
acterized by  the  formation  of  elevated  conical 
scabs  upon  the  vesicated  bases.  3.  Rapia 
escharotica,  which  is  confined  to  infants  and 
children  of  a  cachectic  habit ;  the  vesicles  occur 
on  the  loins,  thighs,  and  lower  extremities. 

Rup^ture.  Ruptu^ra.  Hernia,  or  the 
protrusion  of  some  part  of  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen. 

Rup^turing-.  In  Botany,  bursting;  a 
mode  of  dehiscence  in  which  the  pericarp  is 
Bpontaneously  perforated  by  holes. 

Rust.  The  oxides,  hydrates,  and  carbon- 
ates which  form  on  metals  when  exposed  to 
moist  air,  especially  iron. 

Ruthe^iliuni.  A  metal  resembling  irid- 
ium and  rhodium,  found  in  the  ores  of  plati- 
num.    Specific  gravity  about  8.5. 

Rutido'sis.  Rytido'sis  ;  from  pvridou,  to 
wrinkle.     Act  of  wrinkling ;  applied  in  Path- 


ology to  atrophy  of  the  eye  attended  by  subsi- 
dence and  corrugation  of  the  cornea. 

Ru^tilant.  Fi-om  rutilo,  to  shine.  Shin- 
ing. 

Ru^tilite.     Native  oxide  of  titanium. 

Ruyscliia^na  Membrane.  Mem- 
brane of  Kuysch.  The  internal  layer  of  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye.  Called  also  Tunica 
Ruyschiana. 

Ruyschiana  Tu^nica.  The  inner  surface  or 
coat  of  the  choroid  membrane,  supposed  by 
Kuysch,  after  whom  it  is  called,  to  be  a  lamina 
distinct  from  the  external  surface. 

Ryac^olite.  From  /jwf,  a  stream,  and 
7u-&og,  a  stone.     Glassy  feldspar. 

Rye,  Erg-ot  of.    See  Secale  Cornt;- 

TUM. 

Rye,   Spurred.      Ergot;    horned-eye.      See 

SECAI.E  CORNUTUM. 

Rytido^sis.     Eutidosis ;  which  see. 
Ry^tis.     From  ^jv-lq.    Wrinkle. 


s. 


S.  Abbreviation  of  AS'emis''sis.  Half;  also 
symbol  for  Sulphur. 

S.  A.  In  Medical  prescriptions,  the  con- 
traction of  secundum  artem,  according  to  art ; 
or  secundum  artis  leges,  according  to  the  rules 
of  art ;  also  symbol  for  Salicyle. 

SaljadiFla.  The  Veratrum  sabadilla^ 
"which  see. 

Sabadill^in.  A  new  principle  obtain- 
ed from  the   Veratrum  sahadilla.    See  Ver- 

ATRIA. 

Sabi'na.     Savine. 

Sab^ulous.  SahuWsus.  Gritty.  Ap- 
plied, in  Pathology,  to  the  sandy  deposit  some- 
times seen  in  urine. 

Sabl.ir''l'a.  Sordes ;  filth ;  coarse  sand ; 
but  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  foulness  of  stomach. 

Sac.  From  saecus,  a  bag  In  Anatomy, 
a  small  natural  cavity ;  in  Pathology,  a  morbid 
cavity. 

Sac,  Her^nial.  The  pouch  formed  of  the 
serous  membrane  of  the  cavity  from  which  the 
viscus  has  escaped. 

Sac  of  a  Tooth.    See  Dental  Sag. 

Sac^cate,  or  Sac^catus.  Saccated;  in- 
closed in  a  cyst  or  bag. 

Sac^charate,  or  Sac^charated.  Sac- 
chai-um,  sugar.     Having  or  containing  sugar. 

Sacclia^ric    Acid.       From    saccharum, 


sugar.     An   acid  produced  by  the   action  of 
nitric  acid  on  sugar. 

Saccharifica^tion.  Sugar-forming.  The 
conversion  of  starch  into  sugar. 

Sac^chai'in.  A  benzol-sulphouicimide 
derived  from  coal-tar.     It  is  used  for  diabetes. 

Sac'cliariue.  Belonging  to,  or  having 
the  properties  of,  sugar. 

Sac^cliaroid.  Having  the  appearance 
of  sugar.     Applied  to  minerals. 

Sac^charose  or  Sac^cliarum.  Cane 
Sugar.  The  soluble,  crystalline  substance, 
C12H22OH,  occurring  in  the  juice  of  sugar-cane. 

Saccharum  Aceri'num.  Maple  sugar.  It  is 
employed  as  an  aliment  and  demulcent. 

Saccharum  AFbum.  Kefined  sugar;  white 
sugar ;  loaf  sugar.     See  Sugar. 

Saccharum  Lac'tis.  Sugar  of  milk.  A 
crystalline  substance  obtained  from  whey  in 
hard  white  masses,  of  a  sweet  taste.  Used  as 
a  bland  and  nutritious  article  of  diet  in  certain 
diseases. 

Saccharum  Satur'ni.  Acetate  of  lead.  Sugar 
of  lead. 

Saccholac'tic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
by  digesting  the  sugar  of  milk  in  nitric  acid. 
It  is  identical  with  mucic  acid. 

Sac^ciforin.     Formed  like  a  sac. 

Sac^culated.  Expanded  like  small  sacs ; 
encysted.     Divided  into  small  sacs. 
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Sac'cule.     A  little  sac  or  pouch. 

Sac^culus.  Diminutive  of  saccus,  a  bag. 
A  little  sac  or  bag. 

Sacculus  Chyliferous.  The  receptaculum 
chyli. 

Sacculus  Cor^dis.     The  pericardium. 

Sacculus  Lacbrymanis.     The  lachrymal  sac. 

Sac^cus.    A  bag. 

Sack.     Sac.    Saccus.    A  bag  or  pouch. 

Sa^cral.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
sacrum. 

Sacral  Arteries.  These  are  distinguished 
into  the  anterior  or  middle  sacral,  and  the 
lateral  sacral  arteries. 

Sacral  Nerves.  The  sacyal  nerves  arise  from 
the  termination  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  are 
six  in  number. 

Sacro-Cocoygse^US.  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  sacrum,  and  inserted  into  the  coc- 
cygis. 

Sacro-CoxaFgia.  A  rheumatic  affection  of 
the  sacro-iliac  symphysis. 

Sacro-lliac.  Eelating  to  the  sacrum  and 
ilium. 

Sacro-lscbiafic.  Eelating  to  the  sacrum 
and  ischium. 

Sacro-Lumba'lis.  A  long  muscle  seated  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk,  arising  from 
the  sacrum  and  extending  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck. 

Sacro-SciaVic.  Belonging  to  the  sacrum 
and  ischium. 

Sacro-Sciatic  Ligaments.  Two  ligaments 
which  assist  in  securing  the  sacro-iliac  articu- 
lation. 

Sacro-Ver^tebral.  Belonging  to  the  sacrum 
and  vertebra. 

Sa''cruill.  Os  sacrum.  From  sacer,  sacred. 
The  bone  forming  the  posterior  part  of  the 
pelvis.  It  is  a  continuation  of,  and  forms  the 
base  of,  the  vertebral  column.  It  is  articulated 
above  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  laterally 
with  the  ossa  innominata,  and  below  with  the 
coccyx. 

Saf-'fron.  The  prepared  stigmata  of  the 
Crocus  sativus  ;  which  see. 

Saffron,  Meadow.  Common  name  of  Colchi- 
cum  autmnnale. 

Saffron  of  Steel.     Eed  oxide  of  iron. 

Sage.     Corcfmon  name  of  Salvia  officinalis. 

Saglt''tal.  Sagitta'lis.  From  sagitta,  an 
arrow.  Arrow-shaped,  applied  to  a  suture  of 
the  cranium. 

Sagittal  Suture.  The  suture  which  unites 
the  two  parietal  bones. 


Sag"'ittate.  From  sagitta,  an  arrow.  Ar- 
row-shaped. 

Sa^'g'O.  The  prepared  fecula  of  the  pith 
of  Sagus  rumphii.  When  boiled  in  milk  or 
water,  it  forms  a  light  and  nutritious  food  for 
invalids.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  add  to 
it  a  little  sugar  and  wine  or  lemon  juice  to 
render  it  palatable. 

Saiiil.     Adeps  suillus,  or  hog's  lard. 

Saint  Antiioiiy's  Fire.     Erysipelas. 

Saint  Vitus' s  Dance.  Common  name  of 
Chorea. 

Sal.  Sa^lis.  A  salt.  The  following  are 
a  few  of  the  designations  of  this  extensive 
class  of  compounds : 

Sal  Ammo'niac.     Muriate  of  ammonia. 

Sal  Ammoni^acum.  Volatile  salt  of  am- 
monia. 

Sal  Ammoniacum  Aceto^sum.  Solution  of 
acetate  of  ammonia. 

Sal  Antimo^nii.  Tartarized  antimony;  tar- 
tar emetic. 

Sal  Argen^ti.     Nitrate  of  silver. 

Sal  Ben'zoin.  Benzoic  Acid.  Acidum  Ben- 
zoicum. 

Sal  CfiaFybis.     Sulphate  of  iron. 

Sal  Commw'nis.  Common  salt.  Chloride 
of  sodium. 

Sal  Satur^ni.     Acetate  of  lead. 

Sal  So' doe.  Subcarbonate  of  soda;  salt  of 
soda. 

Sal  Tar'tari.     Tartaric  acid. 

Sal  Vifrioli.  Sulphate  of  zinc ;  salt  of  vit- 
riol. 

Sal  Volafile.  Volatile  salt;  subcarbonate 
of  ammonia. 

Sala^am  Convul-'sion.  Convulsions 
attended  with  bowings  of  the  head.  They 
sometimes  occur  in  children. 

Salac^ity.  From  salax,  salacious.  Lust ; 
propensity  for  sexual  indulgence. 

Salera^tus.     See  Sodium. 

Sal^icin  or  SaFicine.  A  bitter  febri- 
fuge substance  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
most  of  the  species  of  willow.  Formula, 
C^^HyAe+HO.  Dose,  gr.  ij  to  viij  or  x. 
See  Salicylic  Acid. 

Salic  or^iiia.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Chenopodiacece. 

Salicornia  Europas'a.  The  jointed  glasswort. 
It  is  eaten  as  a  salad  or  pickle  under  the  name 
of  Marsh  samphire. 

SaFicyl.  A  hypothetical  radical  of  a 
series  of  compounds.  Formula  C14H5O2.  Sym- 
bols, Sa.    See  Sal^ol. 
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SalicyFic  Acid.  Formula:  HC7H5O3. 
Salicylic  acid  is  a  derivative  of  salicin,  the 
vegetable  principle  existing  in  various  species 
of  the  willow,  poplar,  &c.  Prof.  Kolbe,  of  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
phenol  or  carbolic  acid  might  be  so  prepared 
as  to  produce,  among  other  substances,  salicylic 
acid,  devised  a  process  for  its  manufacture. 
Phenate  of  sodium  is  first  prepared  by  double 
decomposition  of  phenol  of  soda,  and  dried 
carbonic  anhydride  is  then  passed  through  the 
dry  powder  at  a  temperature  of  110  to  250  de- 
grees C.  The  carbonic  anhydride  combines 
directly  with  the  metallic  derivative  of  phenol, 
and  alkaline  salts  of  acids  of  a  higher  series 
are  formed ;  among  these,  salicylate  of  sodium 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  by  double  decomposition 
sets  free  salicylic  acid  in  small  crystals. 
These  crystals  are  washed,  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  by  recrystallization  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder  of  a  light 
brown  color.  The  product  thus  obtained 
is  then  bleached  either  to  light  cream  color 
with  a  reddish  tinge,  or  quite  white.  Sal- 
icylic acid  is  odorless  and  nearly  tasteless, 
with  a  sweetish  and  astringent  aftei^taste, 
with  slight  acridity  in  the  fauces,  but  none 
in  the  mouth.  It  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce expectoration.  Salicylic  acid  is  a  pow- 
erful antiseptic,  and  is  said  to  be  far  more  ef- 
fective in  smaller  quantities  than  any  other 
preparation  of  the  same  class,  and  is  devoid  of 
any  irritating,  inflammatory,  or  caustic  action 
on  the  living  tissue.  It  also  has  no  poisonous 
effect  in  any  reasonable  quantity.  In  Dental 
Practice,  salicylic  acid  is  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  suppurating,  gangrenous  pulps  of  teeth, 
in  the  form  of  an  ethereal  solution,  acting  as  a 
deodorizer;  it  may  also  be  employed  in  the 
form  of  the  dry  powder.  It  is  also  useful  in 
inflamed  conditions  of  mucous  membrane,  such 
as  stomatitis,  and  in  scorbutic  inflammations, 
and  in  every  form  of  inflammation  caused  by 
dead  teeth  and  roots  of  teeth.  For  a  disinfect- 
ing mouth  wash  :  one  part  of  salicylic  acid  is 
added  to  three  hundred  parts  of  water ;  or  a 
stronger  solution  may  be  made  by  adding  three 
parts  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  thirty  parts  of 
distilled  water  to  one  of  salicylic  acid.  It  is 
also  useful  as  an  ingredient  of  tooth  powdere. 

SalicyFoilS  Acid.  Hydruret  of  salkyl. 
A  compound  forming  the  chief  ingredient  in 
the  essential  oil  of  Spircea  uhnaria,  or  meadow- 
sweet. 


Salifi^able.  Capable  of  combining  with 
an  acid  to  form  a  salt. 

Salig'^enin.  A  substance  which,  together 
with  sugar,  contains  the  elements  of  salicin, 
from  which  it  is  obtained. 

Saline''.  SalVnus;  from  sal,  salt.  Con- 
taining a  salt,  or  of  the  nature  of  salt. 

Salire^tiil.  A  resinous  substance  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
salicin. 

Sali^va.  Xcalov.  Slalon;  spit^tle.  The 
fluid  secreted  by  the  parotid,  submaxillary, 
and  sublingual  glands.  It  is  inodorous,  trans- 
parent, insipid,  and  slightly  viscid.  Its  use  is 
to  lubricate  the  mouth,  mix  with  the  alimen- 
tary bolus,  and  assist  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. From  fourteen  to  twenty  ounces  are 
secreted  every  twenty-four  hours.  Its  chemical 
constituents,  according  to  Berzelius,  are,  water, 
992.2 ;  a  peculiar  animal  matter,  soluble  in 
water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol,  2.9 ;  mucus, 
1.14  ;  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  1.7  ; 
lactate  of  soda  and  animal  matter,  0.9 ;  soda, 
0.2.  The  chemical  composition  of  human  sa- 
liva, according  to  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  is  as 
follows : 

Water, 995.16 

Epithelium, 1.62 

Soluble  organic  matter,    .....  1.34 

Potassium  sulpliocyanide,    ....  0.06 
Sodium,  ealcium,   and  magnesium 

phosphates,    . 0.98 

Sodium  and  potassium  chloride,    .  0.84 


1000.00 


The  proportion  of  water  is  about  95  per 
cent,  and  results  from  a  transudation  from  the 
blood-vessels  during  the  functional  activity  of 
the  salivary  glands.  It  holds  the  other  con- 
stituents of  the  saliva  in  solution,  and  also  as- 
sists in  the  solution  of  the  different  varieties  of 
food.  The  organic  matter  consists  chiefly  of 
mucin,  globulin,  serum,  albumen,  and  ptyalin. 
The  function  of  the  saliva  is  to  soften  and 
moisten  the  food  during  mastication,  and  to 
exert  a  chemical  influence  upon  its  starchy 
elements,  transforming  them  into  glucose  or 
grape-sugar.  The  secretion  of  saliva  is  a  re- 
flex act,  controlled  largely  by  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, from  the  impressions  made  by  the 
food  upon  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the 
nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
and  upward  along  the  afferent  nerves,  such  as 
the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  and  the 
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glosso-pharyngeal,  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Parotid  saliva  contains  a  diastasic  ferment, 
ptyalin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  urea.  Sub- 
maxillary saliva  contains  a  less  proportion  of 
ptyalin,  mucin,  and  sulpho-cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. Sublingual  saliva  contains  mucin,  sul- 
pho-cyanide of  potassium,  and  numerous  sali- 
ivary  corpuscles.  Saliva  has  no  action  on  pro- 
teids  or  fat.  Mixed  saliva  is  more  potent  than 
the  saliva  from  a  single  gland.  In  certain 
states  of  the  general  health,  the  acetic,  lactic, 
oxalic,  muriatic,  and  uric  acids  have  been  de- 
tected in  it,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
acids  may  have  been  derived  from  the  mucous 
secretions  of  the  mouth,  which  are  always 
more  or  less  abundantly  mixed  with  it.  Donne 
and  others  have  detected  acid  in  the  saliva  of 
persons  affected  with  gastritis. 

Saliva,  Characteristics  of  tfie.  See  Fluids 
OP  THE  Mouth,  Characteristics  of. 

Saliva  Pump.  A  dental  instrument  used  to 
facilitate  the  filling  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw 
by  keeping  the  mouth  free  of  saliva.  A  num- 
ber of  these  instruments  are  in  use  known  by 
the  names  of  their  inventoi-s.  Some,  besides 
keeping  the  mouth  free  of  saliva,  hold  the 
tongue  away  from  the  teeth,  and  support  the 
upper  jaw,  thus  assisting  the  muscles  which 
keep  the  mouth  open. 

Saliva-Ejector.  A  saliva  instrument  em- 
ployed to  evacuate  tlie  mouth,  and  connected 
with  a  fountain-spittoon  for  the  purpose  of 
disposing  of  the  saliva  during  operations  on 
the  teeth,  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
the  cleanliness  of  the  cuspador. 

Sa;li''val.  Saliva'Us  ;  saliva^ry.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  saliva. 

Salival  Ducts.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the 
salivary  glands.  They  are  the  Stenonian,  the 
Whartonian,  and  the  Hivinian.  The  first  be- 
longs to  the  parotid,  the  second  to  the  submax- 
illary, and  the  third  to  the  sublingual. 

Salival  Glands.  The  salivary  glands ;  which 
see. 

Saliva^ris.     Salivary. 

Sal^ivary.  Saliva^ris.  Sali/val.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  saliva. 

Salivary  Calculus.  OdontolVthos ;  odon^tia 
inci'us^tans;  tartar  of  the  teeth.  An  earthy  con- 
cretion found  upon  the  teeth  and  in  the  mouths 
of  the  salivary  ducts.  It  sometimes  accumu- 
lates upon  the  teeth  in  a  very  large  quantity, 
giving  to  the  mouth  an  exceedingly  disagree- 
able appearance,  and  often  imparting  to  the 
breath  an  almost  insufferably  offensive  odor. 


Salivary  calculus  is  composed  principally  of 
phosphate  of  lime  and  animal  matter,  differ- 
ing, however,  in  their  relative  proportions,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  hard  or  soft,  and  hence  scarcely 
any  two  analyses  furnish  the  same  results. 
According  to  Mr.  Pepys,  fifty  parts  yield, 

Phosphate  of  lime,  ........  35.00 

Fibrine,  or  caitilage, 9.00 

Animal  fat,  or  oil, 3.00 

Loss, 3.00 

50.00 

In  an  analysis  made  by  Berzelius,  one  hun- 
dred parts  were  found  to  contain. 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  .  79.00 
Salivary  mucus  and  salivine,  .  .  .  13.50 
Animal  matter, 7.50 


100.00 

The  following  is  the  result  of  an  analysis 
made  by  Dr.  Dwindle,  a  dentist  of  New  York. 

Phosphate  of  lime, .  60.00 

Carbonate  of  lime, 14.00 

Animal  matter  and  mucus,    ....  16.00 
Water  and  loss, 10.00 


100.00 


Hard,  dry  tartar  contains  more  earthy  and 
less  animal  matter  than  soft  humid  tartar,  and 
hence  the  differences  in  the  result  of  different 
analyses. 

M.  Mandl  says  it  is  composed  of  infusoria, 
and  that  they  are  thickly  distributed  through- 
out its  substance,  but  it  is  not  wholly  composed 
of  them,  and  such  as  are  found  in  it  evidently 
have  their  origin  in  the  mucous  secretions  of 
the  mouth,  which  mix  with  it  during  its  depo- 
sition. Hence,  they  are  more  or  less  numerous, 
as  the  tartar  is  hard  or  soft,  or  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  mucus  mixed  with  it.* 
English  and  American  writers  on  dental  sur- 
gery concur  in  the  belief  that  salivary  calculus 
is  a  deposit  from  the  saliva.  Jourdain  be- 
lieved it  to  be  secreted  by  certain  glands  scat- 
tered over  the  dental  periosteum.  Gariot  con- 
tended that  it  comes  from  the  gums,  and  Serres 
claimed  to  have  discovered  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  this  structure,  glands,  the  pecu- 
liar function  of  which  is  to  secrete  this  sub- 

*  Dr.  W.  H.  Dwine'le  has  given  a  minute  description 
of  the  microscopic  appearance  of  the  infusoria  found 
in  salivary  calculus,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Dental  Science. 
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stance,  but  the  absurdity  of  this  theory  has 
been  fully  exposed  by  M.  Delabarre.  But 
while  this  author  exposed  one  error  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  this  substance,  he  fell  into 
another  equally  great.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  an  exhalation  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  gums,  and  that  this  results  as  a 
consequence-  of  inflammation,  or  of  an  increase 
of  vascular  action  in  the  tissue 

Of  the  existence  of  the  elements  of  its  com- 
position in  the  saliva  there  can  be  no  question. 
Chemical  analyses  of  this  fluid,  direct  from 
the  glands  that  secrete  it,  place  all  doubt  upon 
the  subject  at  rest.  Turner,  in  enumerating 
its  chemical  constituents,  mentions  as  one, 
bone  earth,*  and  Tiedemann,  Gmelin,  f  and 
Scherer,  |  have  detected  phosphate  of  lime,  as 
have  also  Euderlin,  ?  and  other  chemists,  who 
have  analyzed  this  fluid.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
its  chief  earthy  constituent  is  contained  in  the 
saliva.  It  may  also  exist  in  solution  in  the 
mucous  fluid  of  the  mouth. 

It  is  precipitated  from  the  saliva,  as  this 
fluid  enters  the  mouth,  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
teeth,  opposite  the  openings  into  the  ducts 
from  which  it  is  discharged.  To  these  its 
particles  become  agglutinated  by  the  mucus 
always  found,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  upon 
them.  Particle  after  particle  is  afterwards 
deposited,  until  it  sometimes  accumulates  in 
such  quantities  that  nearly  all  the  teeth  are 
almost  entirely  enveloped  in  it.  It  is  always, 
however,  found  in  greatest  abundance  on  the 
outer  surfaces  of  the  superior  molai-s  and  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  inferior  incisors,  and  it  is 
opposite  to  these  that  the  mouths  of  the  sali- 
vary ducts  open. 

The  presence  of  salivary  calculus  upon  the 
teeth  is  always  productive  of  injury,  though 
sometimes  more  so  than  others.  An  altered 
condition  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  diseased 
gums,  and  not  uufrequently  the  gradual  de- 
struction of  the  alveolar  processes,  and  the 
loosening  and  loss  of  the  teeth,  are  among  the 
local  consequences  that  result  from  it.  But 
besides  these,  other  effects  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced, among  which  may  be  enumerated, — 
tumors  and  spongy  excrescences  of  the  gums ; 
necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses and  portions  of  the  maxillary  bones, 
hemorrhages  of  the  gums,  anorexia  and  de- 

*  Turner's  Chemistry,  p.  757. 

t  Muller's  Physiology,  vol.  i.,  p.  651. 

J  French  Lancet,  April,  1845. 

g  Liebig,  Anualen,  1844,  pt.  3  and  4. 


rangement  of  the  whole  digestive  apparatus; 
foul  breath,  catarrh,  cough,  diarrhoea,  diseases 
of  various  kinds  in  the  maxillary  antra  and 
nose,  pain  in  the  ear,  headache,  melancholy, 
hypochondriasis,  &c. 

When  it  is  permitted  to  accumulate  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  the  gums  become  so 
morbidly  sensitive,  that  a  tooth-brush  cannot 
be  used  without  producing  pain ;  consequently, 
the  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  is  not  attempted, 
and  thus,  no  means  being  taken  to  prevent  its 
formation,  it  accumulates  with  increased  rap- 
idity. 

In  the  removal  of  this  substance,  injury  to 
the  periosteum  of  the  neck  of  the  teeth  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  and  it  is  important,  too, 
that  not  a  particle  be  left,  as  it  would  serve  as 
a  nucleus  for  its  redeposition.  When  it  has 
accumulated  in  large  quantities,  several  sit- 
tings are  sometimes  necessary  for  its  complete 
removal. 

It  should  be  taken  first  from  between  the 
edges  of  the  gums  and  the  necks  of  the  teeth, 
affording  opportunity,  between  the  respective 
sittings  of  the  patient,  for  the  gums  to  heal, 
and  for  any  of  the  teeth  that  are  loosened  to 
become  firm.  The  mouth,  in  the  mean  time, 
should  be  gargled  four  or  five  times  a  day, 
with  some  astringent  or  detergent  lotion,  such 
as  dilute  tinct.  myrrh  and  nutgalls.  But  for 
more  particular  directions  on  this  subject,  see 
Harris's  Prin.  and  Praet.  of  Dentistry. 

Salivary  Calculus,  Characteristics  of.  It 
has  already  been  remarked  that  salivary  cal- 
culus is  very  variable  in  its  density,  and  its 
color  and  quantity  on  the  teeth  of  different 
individuals  are  equally  so,  and  these  differ- 
ences furnish  diagnostics  valuable  both  to  the 
general  and  dental  practitioner.  They  are 
less  equivocal  than  the  appearances  of  any  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  constituents  of  tartar,  as 
has  been  before  stated,  vary,  according  as  it  is 
hai'd  or  soft. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  black  tartar.  The 
first  never  accumulates  in  large  quantities,  and 
is  most  frequently  found  on  the  lingual  sur- 
faces of  the  lower  incisoi-s  and  cuspidati.  It 
is  very  hard,  adhering  firmly  to  the  teeth,  and 
is  indicative  of  a  good  innate  constitution. 
The  second  accumulates  in  much  larger  quan- 
tities, is  often  found  on  all  the  teeth,  has  an 
uneven  surface,  is  covered  with  a  glairy  mu- 
cous fluid,  is  very  hard,  and  adheres  to  the 
teeth  with  such  great  tenacity  that  it  can  only 
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be  removed,  as  it  were,  particle  by  particle. 
This  variety  is  found  on  the  teeth  of  individ- 
uals of  good  innate  constitution,  but  whose 
physical  powers  have  become  enervated  from 
privation,  or  disease,  or  intemperance  and  de- 
bauchery, and  particularly  the  last. 

The  teeth  on  which  both  of  these  varieties 
of  tartar  are  found  are,  as  a  general  rule,  of 
the  best  quality,  and  seldom  affected  with 
caries. 

The  dark  brown  tartar  is  not  as  hard  as 
either  of  the  preceding  descriptions.  It  some- 
times collects  in  large  quantities  on  the  lower 
front  teeth,  and  on  the  lii'st  and  second  supe- 
rior molars ;  is  often  found  on  all  the  teeth, 
though  not  in  as  great  abundance  as  on  these. 
It  does  not  adhere  to  the  teeth  with  as  much 
tenacity  as  either  of  the  black  varieties.  It 
exhales  a  more  fetid  odor  than  the  first,  but 
is  less  offensive  than  the  second. 

The  persons  most  subject  to  this  kind  of 
tartar  are  of  mixed  temperaments,— the  san- 
guineous, however,  almost  always  predomina- 
ting. They  may,  perhaps,  be  denominated 
sanguineo-serous  and  bilious.  Their  physical 
organization,  though  not  the  strongest  and 
most  perfect,  may,  nevertheless,  be  considered 
very  good ;  but,  being  more  susceptible  to 
morbid  impressions,  their  general  health  is 
less  uniform. 

Tartar  of  a  light  or  yellow-brown  color  is 
of  a  softer  consistence  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding varieties,  and  is  seldom  found  upon  the 
teeth  of  persons  except  those  of  bilious  tem- 
peraments, or  those  in  whom  this  disposition 
predominates.  It  has  a  rough,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  a  dry  surface ;  it  is  found  in  large 
quantities  on  the  teeth  opposite  the  moutlis  of 
the  salivary  ducts,  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that  every  tooth  in  the  mouth  is  completely 
incrusted  with  it.  It  contains  less  of  the 
earthly  salts,  and  more  of  the  fibrine  and  ani- 
mal fat  than  that  of  any  of  the  foregoing  de- 
scriptions, and  from  the  quantity  of  vitiated 
mucus  mixed  with  and  adhering  to  it,  has  an 
exceedingly  offensive  smell.  It  is,  sometimes, 
though  not  always,  so  soft  that  it  can  be 
crumbled  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 

Inflammation,  turgescence  and  suppuration 
of  the  gums,  inflammation  of  the  alveolo-den- 
tal  periosteum,  the  destruction  of  the  sockets 
and  loss  of  the  teeth,  an  altered  condition  of 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  fetid  breath,  are 
among  the  local  eflects  produced  by  the  long- 
continued  presence  of  large  quantities  of  this 


kind  of  tartar  on  the  teeth.  The  constitu- 
tional effects  are  not  much  less  pernicious. 
Indigestion  and  general  derangement  of  all 
the  assimilative  functions  are  among  the  most 
common. 

White  tartar  rarely  accumulates  in  very 
large  quantities,  and  consists  almost  wholly 
of  hardened  mucus.  It  resembles  somewhat 
cheese  curd,  and  seldom  exceeds  it  in  hard- 
ness. This  variety  is  usually  found  on  the 
teeth  of  persons  particularly  subject  to  disease 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  very  irritating 
to  the  gums,  and  corrodes  the  teeth. 

Another  accumulation  on  the  teeth  is  a 
green  deposit  which  stains  the  teeth,  and  is 
usually  confined  to  the  labial  surfaces  of  the 
upper  incisors,  cuspidati,  and  bicuspids.  It  is 
met  with  more  frequently  in  children  than 
adults,  generally  about  the  10th  to  13th  year, 
and  is  exceedingly  acrid,  irritating  the  gums 
and  decomposing  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 
This  description  of  deposit  is  indicative  of  an 
irritable  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  of  viscidity  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth. 
(See  Geeen  Stain.)  See  Serum al  or  San- 
guinary Calculus.) 

Salivary  Fistulos.  Such  as  are  caused  by 
an  accidental  opening  into  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  salivary  glands.  They  are  most  com- 
mon to  the  duct  of  Steno. 

Salivary  Glands.  The  organs  which  secrete 
the  saliva.  They  are  six  in  number,  three  on 
each  side,  namely,  the  parotid,  the  submaxillary, 
and  the  sublingual.  Dunglison  makes  the 
number  on  each  side  of  the  face  foui-,  by  the 
addition  of  a  gland  which  he  designates  as  the 
intralingual  or  lingual,  seated  at  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  tongue,  where  the  mucous  mem- 
brane forms  a  fringed  fold. 

Saliva^tio.    Salivation. 

Saliva ''tion.  Saliva' tio  ;  from  saliva,  the 
spittle.  Ptyalisni.  A  preternatural  secretion 
of  saliva,  occasioned  either  by  the  use  of  stim- 
ulating niasticatories,  or  some  cause  which 
acts  upon  the  whole  economy. 

Salivation,  Mercurial.  Salivation  resulting 
from  the  use  of  mercury.  It  is  attended  with 
profuse  salivation,  a  coppery  taste,  and  often 
by  looseness  of  the  teeth  and  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  gums. 

Sa^lix.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Amentacece. 

Salix  Frag' His.  The  common  crack  willow. 
The  bark  is  bitter,  astringent,  and  tonic,  and 
has  been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  cin- 
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chona.  The  other  species  are  said  to  possess 
similar  properties.  SaVicin  or  Sal'icine  is  the 
active  neutral  principle,  and  acts  like  quinia. 
Dose  of  the  powder,  from  Qj  to  3J.  Dose  of 
Salicin,  from  gr.  iv.  to  vj.  See  Salicylic 
Acid. 

SaFlow.  Paleness  tinged  with  yellow. 
Also,  a  name  of  certain  shrubs  of  the  genus 
Scdix. 

Sal^miax.  A  contraction  of  sal  ammon- 
iac.    Ammonice  murias. 

SaFol.  Phenyl  Salicyl.  An  antiseptic  con- 
sidered to  be  superior  to  iodoform  for  local 
use  as  a  dressing  for  wounds.  Also,  a  decided 
antipyretic.  Dose,  gr.  xx-gj.  Useful  in  in- 
testinal catarrhs,  cystitis,  and  in  typhoid 
fever. 

Salping-i^tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

Salpin^g-o.  From  (ralKi.y^,  a  tube.  A 
prefix,  applied  in  Anatomy  to  a  muscle  arising 
from  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Salpingo-Pharynge' us.  A  bundle  of  mus- 
cular fibres  which  assist  in  dilating  the 
mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  Pertaining 
conjointly  to  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the 
pharynx. 

Salpingo-Staphyli' nus.  A  term  applied  by 
some  writers  to  the  levator  palati  muscle. 

Sal^pinx.  'LaTimy^.  A  tube  or  trumpet. 
A  name  also  for  the  Eustachian  and  Fallopian 
tube. 

Salt.  Sal.  A  compound  of  an  acid  with 
an  alkali,  earth  or  metallic  oxide,  or  of  a 
metal  with  a  halogen,  or  a  substance  formed 
by  the  union  of  a  base  with  an  acid.  A  salt 
is  called  neutral  when  the  acid  and  base  re- 
ciprocally saturate  each  other.  The  term  super 
is  prefixed  when  the  acid  is  in  excess ;  sub  de- 
notes excess  of  the  base  ;  6t,  two  equivalents  of 
acid  to  one  of  the  base ;  quadr,  four  equiva- 
lents of  acid ;  sesqui,  one  and  a  half  equivalents 
of  acid,  and  oxy,  a  salt  of  an  oxide.  Deliquescent 
salts  are  those  which  attract  moistui'e  from  the 
air  and  become  fluid.  Efflorescent  salts  are  those 
which  lose  a  portion  of  their  water  on  crystal- 
lization by  exposure  to  air,  and  fall  into  pow- 
der. Permanent  salts  do  not  midergo  any 
change  on  exposure.  Decrepitating  salt^s,  when 
heated,  burst  into  smaller  pieces  with  a  crack- 
ling noise.  Double  salts  are  those  which  con- 
sist of  one  acid  and  two  bases,  or  two  acids  and 
one  base,  or  of  two  acids  and  two  bases,  though 
most  of  them  consist  of  the  same  acids  and  two 
different  bases. 


Salt,  Common.  Muriate  of  soda,  or  more 
correctly,  chloride  of  sodium. 

Salt,  Neu^tral.  A  combination  of  an  acid 
with  an  alkali,  earth,  or  metallic  oxide,  in 
which  the  salt  has  neither  acid  nor  alkaline 
properties. 

Salt  of  Lem^ons.  A  combination  of  oxalic 
acid  with  a  small  portion  of  potash  as  found 
in  wood-sorrel.     Also,  crystallized  citric  acid. 

Salt  of  Tar^tar.  A  very  pure  carbonate  of 
potassa,  or  cream  of  tartar. 

Salta^tioil.  Salto,  to  dance.  A  dancing 
or   leaping.     Chorea. 

Saltpe^tre.  Common  name  of  Nitrate  of 
potassa ;  which  see. 

Salts.  Popular  name  for  Epsom  salt.  See 
Magnesium. 

Salts,  Sec'ondary.     See  Salt,  Neutral. 

Salu^brious..  Salubrious.  Salutary; 
healthy. 

Salu^brity.  From  Solus,  health.  Any- 
thing which  contributes  to  health. 

Salus.     Health.     Safety. 

SaFutary.     Favorable  to  health. 

SalvateFla.  A  vein  situated  on  the  back 
of  the  hand  near  its  inner  margin. 

Salve.     An  ointment. 

Salve,  Blis' taring.  Common  name  for  cerate 
of  Spanish  flies. 

Sal^via.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Salviacece.     Sage. 

Salvia  Horten^sis  Minor.  The  small  sage  or 
sage  of  virtue.  It  is  aromatic,  slightly  tonic 
and  astringent,  and  has  a  bitterish  taste.  It  is 
used  as  a  carminative  in  the  form  of  tea,  and 
as  a  gargle. 

Salvia  Officinalis.  The  common  garden 
sage.  It  is  aromatic,  slightly  astringent, 
and  tonic.  It  is  applied  in  infusion  with  honey 
and  alum,  or  subborate  of  soda,  in  inflammation 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces  and  for  relaxation  of 
the  uvula. 

Sa-'millS  Lia^pis.  Samian  stone.  A  stone 
found  in  the  island  of  Samos,  used  as  a  polish-, 
ing  material  by  goldsmiths  and  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  dentist.  The  ancients  believed  it  to 
be  astringent  and  refrigerant. 

Sanab^ills.     Sanabile,    Curable. 

Sana^tio.     Curation. 

Sail^ative.  From  sano,  to  cure.  Curative, 
having  the  power  to  cure.  Promoting  the 
health. 

Sana^'tory.  Healing ;  applied  also  to  that 
which  tends  to  guard  public  health. 

Sand.     Finely  granulated  silicious  matter, 
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but  it  often  has  particles  of  other  substances 
mixed  with  it.  It  is  used  in  Mechanical  Den- 
tistry in  making  moulds  for  metallic  castings 
or  dies  for  striking  up  a  base  for  artifical 
teeth. 

Sand-Bath.  In  Pharmacy,  a  bath  in  which 
sand  is  interposed  between  the  fire  and  the  ves- 
sel to  be  heated. 

Sail^daracll.  San'darac;  gum  sandarach. 
An  inodorous  gum-resin  in  white  tears,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  produce  of  the  Callitris  quad- 
rivalvis,  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  varnish 
employed  in  the  arts,  and  in  Mechanical  Den- 
tistry for  varnishing  plaster  models ;  also,  in 
Operative  Dentistry,  a  temporary  stopping  for 
teeth,  in  which  case  it  is  made  available  by 
saturating  a  pellet  of  cotton  in  a  thick  solution 
of  the  gum  in  alcohol,  and  using  this  as  a  fill- 
ing. Not  soluble  in  saliva.  The  formula  for 
sandarach  varnish  is  as  follows :  gum  sand- 
arach, 5  oz.  avoir. ;  alcohol,  1  pint. 

Sand^ix.  An  inferior  kind  of  red  lead, 
technically  termed  PLumbi  oxidum  rubrum. 

Sang'uif''erous.  Sanguis,  blood,  and 
fero,  to  bear.     Containing,  or  conveying  blood. 

SangfUiflca^tion.  Sanguifica^tio ;  from 
sanguis,  blood,  and  facto,  to  make.  That  func- 
tion of  the  body  by  which  the  chyle  is  changed 
into  blood.     Blood-making. 

Sang-uillux^us.     Hemorrhage. 

Sanguin^ary  Calculus.  See  Serum ai, 
Calculus. 

Saii^'guine.  Sanguin'eus.  Relating  to 
or  containing  blood.     Bloody.     Plethoric. 

Sauguin^eous.  Pertaining  to  the  blood. 
Bloody.  Sanguine.  In  Physiology,  a  tem- 
perament. 

Saii^guinis  Mis'sio.     Bloodletting, 

Sanguin^olent.  Sunguinolen'tus.  Tinged 
with  or  of  the  color  of  blood ;  as  in  Pathology, 
bloody  expectoration,  bloody  urine,  &c. 

San^guis.     Blood. 

Sanguisu^gum.  Congestion  of  blood 
in  the  heart. 

Sailld.O''d.es.  Sanio^des;  from  aavuhg,  a 
board,  and  e/doc,  resemblance.  One  with  a 
contracted,  or  narrow,  flat  chest. 

Sarnies.  A  thin,  foetid,  greenish,  un- 
healthy, serous  discharge  from  a  fistula  or 
ulcer,  and  most  commonly  mixed  with  blood 
and  pus. 

Sabulous.  From  sanies.  Pertaining  to 
sanies. 

Sanita^riuin.  SanaioWium;  from  sani- 
tas,  health,     An  institution  for  the  treatment 


of  the  sick.  Also,  a  place,  selected  on  account 
of  its  salubrity,  for  valetudinarians. 

San^itary.  Pertaining  to  or  designed  to 
secure  health. 

San'itas.     Sanity. 

San^ity.  San^itas;  from  sanv^,  sound, 
whole.  Soundness  of  body;  health;  or  that 
condition  of  organized  bodies  in  which  all  the 
functions  essential  to  life  are  regularly  per- 
formed. The  term,  however,  is  more  fre- 
quently used  for  soundness  of  mind. 

Santori^iii  Fissu^rae.  The  fissures  at 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  cartilaginous 
portion  of  the  external  ear. 

Santorini  Tuber^cula.  The  cartilaginous 
projections  on  the  top  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages, which  support  the  ligaments  of  the 
glottis. 

Saphe^na.  From  capjg,  manifest,  evi- 
dent. A  name  given  to  the  two  large  veins  of 
the  leg. 

Sap 'id.     Having  taste  ;  not  insipid. 

Sapid''ity.  Tastefulness ;  capable  of  af- 
fecting the  organs  of  taste. 

Sapien^tiae  Dentes.  The  posterior  or 
third  molar  teeth. 

Sapo.     Soap ;  which  see. 

Sapo  Durus.  Hard  soap,  made  with  soda 
and  fatty  and  resinous  substances.  To  this 
class  belong  the  Castile,  the  almond,  and  the 
resin  or  yellow  soap. 

Sapo  Medicina^lis.  Soap  made  with  soda 
and  olive-oil. 

Sapo  Mol'lis.  Soft  soap,  made  with  caustic 
potash  and  acrid  oil,  tallow,  or  refuse  fat. 

Sapo  Terebin^thinoe.  Starkey's  soap,  made 
of  dried  and  warm  subcarbonate  of  potash,  and 
oil  of  turpentine. 

Sapo  Vulgaris.  Conimon  soap,  made  from 
soda  and  animal  oil. 

Sapona^ceous.  Having  the  properties 
of  or  containing  soap. 

Sapoiiifica^tion.  Conversion  into  soap ; 
the  process  by  which  soap  is  made. 

Sap^onin.  A  glucoside  possessing  an 
irritant  and  ansesthetic  effect.     Used  locally. 

Sap^Ollule.  Imperfectly  formed  soap, 
a  combination  of  an  alkali  with  an  essential 
oil. 

Saporif  ic.  Sapor,  taste,  and  facio,  to 
make.     Causing  or  imparting  taste. 

Sap^pllire.  A  hard  gem  of  various 
colors,  consisting  essentially  of  crystallized 
alumina. 

Sapri^as.     Old  high-flavored  wine. 
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Saprodon^tia.  From  uaTrpog,  rotten, 
carious,  and  oSovCj  a  tooth.  Caries  or  rotten- 
ness of  the  teeth. 

Saprog'en^ic.  From  Gairpoc,  putrid,  and 
■yevvauj  to  beget.     Pus  forming. 

Saprog'^eilOUS.  Arising  from  putrid 
matter,  also  a  certain  species  of  microbes. 

Sap^ropliyte.  Certain  forms  of  bacteria, 
bacilli  micrococci  connected  with  putrefactive 
fermentation. 

Sapros.     Foul ;  rancid ;  rotten ;  carious. 

SaproS^'tomoiIS.  From  carrpoc,  foul, 
of  a  bad  odor,  and  aToiia^  mouth.  One  who 
has  a  foul  or  offensive  breath. 

Sarci^'tis.  Anasarca.  Muscular  inflam- 
mation. 

Sar^cium.  Sar^cion.  A  caruncle,  or 
small  fleshy  excrescence. 

Sarcoce^le.  From  oap^^  flesh,  and  kj^At;, 
a  tumor.     Scirrhus  or  cancer  of  the  testicle. 

Sarco^des.     Carneous,  like  flesh. 

Sarco-Epiplocc'le.  From  aap^,  flesh, 
e7rin?ioov^  the  epiploon,  and  ra;A?/,  a  tumor. 
Epiplocele  complicated  with  a  flesh  tumor. 

Sar-'coid.  Resembling  or  having  the 
nature  of  flesh. 

Sarcolem^ma.  Sarcole'ma;  from  o-apf, 
flesh,  and  ?ie/iiiua,  a  coat.  The  sheath  which 
envelops  the  muscular  fibrillae ;  the  myolem- 
ma. 

Sarcol''og'y.  Sarcolog^ia  ;  from  cra/jf ,  flesh, 
and  /^oyoc,  a  discourse.  That  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  soft  parts. 

Sarco^nia.  From  ffa/)f,  flesh.  A  fleshy 
tumor  or  excrescence. 

Sarcoma  Scroti.     Sarcocele. 

Sarcom^atoiis.  Belonging  to  or  exhib- 
iting the  characters  of  sarcoma. 

Sarcoin'plialus.  From  aap^^  flesh,  and 
ofifa^oc,  the  navel.  A  fleshy  tumor  about  the 
navel. 

Sarcopll^ag-lis.  From  aapi,  flesh,  and 
^ayu),  to  eat.  Flesh-devouring ;  flesh-destroy- 
ing. That  which  eats  flesh,  or  destroys  ex- 
crescences. Applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
a  cofBn  or  receptacle  for  a  dead  body,  made  of 
'Assian  stone  {lapis  Assiiis),  said  to  possess  the 
property  of  corroding  dead  bodies,  so  as  to 
consume  them  in  forty  days. 

Sarcopliy^ia'.  A  fleshy  tumor  or  ex- 
crescence. 

Sar^coplastS.  The  germinal  cells  of 
muscular  tissue. 

Sarcoptes  Scabie^i.  Sarcoptes  hom'inis. 
The  itch-tick. 


Sar^'cosin.  An  extractive  principle  of 
the  blood.     A  methyl  glycol. 

SarcCsis.  The  preternatural  formation 
of  flesh.     Also,  a  fleshy  tumor. 

Sarcosto^sis.  Osteo-sarcoma.  A  bony 
formation  or  tumor  in  muscular  tissue. 

Sarcot'ic.  Sap/cow,  to  produce  flesh.  Be- 
longing to  sarcoma.  Applied  also  to  medi- 
cine. 

Sar^COUS.  Of  or  belonging  to  flesh; 
fleshy. 

Sarcous  Elements.  A  term  applied  in 
Physiology,  by  Bowman,  to  the  elementary  or 
primitive  particles  which,  by  uniting,  form 
the  mass  of  muscular  fibre. 

Sar^donyx.  A  reddish-yellow  gum  or 
stone ;  orange-colored  agate  with  a  wavy  or 
undulating  surface. 

SarsapariFIa.  The  root  of  several 
species  of  Smilax.  It  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste, 
and  is  mucilaginous.  Altei'ative,  demulcent, 
and  diuretic  properties  are  ascribed  to  it.  It 
has  been  most  extensively  used  in  secondary 
syphilis,  and  in  shattered  states  of  the  system 
arising  from  the  use  of  mercury  in  these  affec- 
tions. It  has  also  been  employed  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  scrofula,  and  cutaneous  affections. 
There  are  numerous  varieties,  of  which  the 
Jamaica,  the  Brazilian,  the  Lima,  the  Hon- 
duras, and  Vera  Cruz  are  the  best  known  in 
commerce.  Dose  of  extract,  gr.  x  to  xx ;  of 
the  fluid  extract,  f  3  j  ;  of  the  compound  syrup, 
of  ^ss. 

Sang-iiisu^g-a.    The  blood  sucking  leech. 

Sarto'rius.  From  sartor,  a  tailor,  be- 
cause it  is  used  in  crossing  the  legs.  A  slender 
muscle  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thigh. 

Sarx.    Flesh. 

Sas^safras.  The  wood  of  the  Laurus 
sassafras.  The  bark  is  a  mild  stimulant,  su- 
dorific, and  alterative.  The  mucilage  ob- 
tained by  macerating  the  pith  of  the  stems  is 
used  as  a  collyrum  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
and  as  a  drink  in  irritation  of  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. 

Sas^SOlin.     Native  boracicacid. 

Sat-'ellite  Veins.  Vena  satellites.  The 
veins  which  accompany  the  arteries. 

Satlie.     Sai???.     Membrum  virile ;  penis. 

SatFety.  Sati^etas.  Loathing  from  ex- 
cess of  gratification. 

Sat^in-Spar.  A  fibi-ous  variety  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  presenting  a  silky  appearance 
when  polished. 
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Saturan''tia.  SaVurans.  Absorbents : 
medicines  which  neutralize  acid  in  the  stom- 
ach. 

Sat^urate.  A  liquid  filled  with  as  much 
salt  or  other  substance  as  it  will  dissolve. 

Satura^tio.      Saturation. 

Satura'tion.  Satura^tio ;  from  satis, 
enough.  In  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  the 
union  or  impregnation  of  one  body  with 
another,  until  the  receiving  body  can  contain 
no  more ;  a  fluid  holding  as  much  of  a  soluble 
substance  as  it  can  dissolve. 

Satu^ritas.    Satiety. 

Satu''rity.  The  state  of  being  saturated ; 
fulness. 

Sat^urnine.  Containing,  or  caused  by 
lead. 

Satur^nus.     Saturn.     Old  name  for  lead. 

Saus''surite.  A  variety  of  nephrite,  a 
mineral  of  a  white,  greenish,  or  grayish  color, 
so  called  from  M.  Saussure,  the  discoverer. 

SaVin.  SaV'ine.  Sav^ina.  Sabina.  An 
evergreen  tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Juniperus. 
Savine  leaves  are  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  em- 
menagogue,  anthelmintic,  and  escharotic. 
Dose,  gr.  v  to  x  of  the  powder ;  of  the  infu- 
sion f  J  j  ;  of  the  oil  two  to  five  drops. 

Savin  Ointment.     Ceratum  sabinse. 

Sa'vor.  Taste  or  odor ;  qualities  which 
render  bodies  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  taste  or 
smell. 

Sa^vory.  An  aromatic  plant  of  the  genus 
Satureia.  Applied  also  to  bodies  which  have 
an  agreeable  taste  or  smell. 

Saw.  In  Surgery,  an  instrument  used  for 
dividing  bones  in  amputation,  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  exostoses.  In  mechanical  dentistry, 
a  useful  instrument  for  removing  extraneous 
parts  of  plates,  &c. 

Saw,  Hey's.  An  instrument  invented  by 
Mr.  Hey,  to  be  used  in  fractures  of  the  cran- 
ium. 

Saxifragus.     Lithontriptic. 

Scab.  In  Pathology,  an  incrustation  form- 
ed over  a  sore  by  the  concretion  of  the  fluid 
discharged  from  it. 

Sca^bies.  From  sca6o,  to  scratch.  Psora. 
The  itch.  Four  species  are  described  by  Wil- 
lan :  1.  Scabies  papuliformis,  consisting  of  an 
extensive  eruption  of  slightly  inflamed,  itching 
vesicles,  resembling  papulae,  intermixed  with 
and  containing  a  thick  yellow  pus.  2.  Scabies 
lymphatica,  consisting  of  an  eruption  of  in- 
tensely itching  transparent  pustules  on  the 
wrists,  backs  of  the  hands,  between  the  fingers, 
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on  the  feet  and  toes,  about  the  fossa  of  the 
nates,  axillse,  hams  and  at  the  bend  of  the  el- 
bows. 3.  Scabies  purulenta,  consisting  of  ele- 
vated yellow  pustules,  inflamed  around  their 
base,  and  which,  in  a  short  time,  suppurate, 
break,  and  then  ulcerate.  4.  Scabies  cachectica, 
exhibiting  all  the  appearances,  on  difierent 
parts  of  the  body,  of  the  three  foregoing 
species. 

Scabri-'ties.    Eoughness. 

Scabro^Siis.  Sca'btous.  Eough;  cov- 
ered with  short  rigid  points  or  projections. 

Scala  Tym'pani.  The  superior  spiral  cavity 
of  the  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

Scala  Vestib'uli.  The  inferior  spiral  cavity 
of  the  cochlea. 

Scald.  Italian  Scaldare,  to  heat.  A  lesion 
of  a  part  from  the  application  of  a  hot  fluid. 

Scald-Head.     See  Poekigo  Favosa. 

Scale.  Squa'nia.  In  Pathology,  an  opaque 
and  thickened  lamina  of  the  cuticle. 

Scale,.  Dry.     Psoriasis. 

Scalene^.  I,Ka'A?ivoc,  unequal.  A  figure 
having  unequal  sides.  A  triangle,  of  which 
all  the  sides  are  unequal. 

Scale'nus.  Irregular  or  unequal.  A  mus- 
cle situated  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  of  an 
irregular  triangular  shape,  divided  into  three 
portions. 

Scaler,  Barbed.  An  instrument  design- 
ed to  pass  between  and  around  the  necks  of  teeth 
which  are  loosened  by  old  deposits  of  tartar 
or  salivary  calculus,  in  the  removal  of  this 
substance. 

Sca^lers.  Instruments  for  removing  sal- 
ivary calculus  from  the  teeth.  See  Instru- 
ments FOK  Cleansing  the  Teeth. 

Scalding-  tlie  Teetli.  An  old  name  for 
the  operation,  in  Dentistry,  which  consists  in 
the  removal  of  salivary  calculus,  commonly 
called  tartar,  from  the  teeth.  See  Salivary 
Calculus. 

ScaFloped.  Marked  with  even  and 
rounded  notches  on  the  margin.  Same  as 
Crenate. 

Scalp.  The  integuments  covering  the  head. 

ScaPpel.  Scal'pellum  ;  from  scalpo,  to  rasp 
or  cut.  An  instrument  employed  in  surgical 
operations  and  in  dissections  for  dividing  the 
soft  parts.  It  is  formed  of  a  blade  of  well- 
tempered  steel,  very  sharp,  of  variable  shape 
and  size,  fixed  in  a  handle. 

Scalp^rura.  A  knife  used  in  trepanning. 
In  Mammalogy,  the  cutting  edge  of  the  incisor 
teeth. 
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Scalprum  Denta'rium.  Lima  Denta'ria.  A 
dental  file.    See  File,  Dej^tal. 

Scaly  Disease.  An  order  of  cutaneous 
diseases. 

Sca^l>lia.  From  aiian-u,  to  make  hollow. 
The  cavity  of  the  external  ear,  between  the 
helix  and  anti-helix.  Also,  the  name  of  a 
double-headed  roller. 

Sca-'pliiiiin  Ocula^re.  The  shell  em- 
ployed for  artificial  eyes. 

Scaph'oicl.  ScaphoVdes ;  from  oKa^ri^  a 
boat,  and  eidog^  resemblance.  Boat-like;  in 
Anatomy,  applied  to  several  parts. 

Scaphoid  Bone  of  the  Foot.  A  bone  situ- 
ated at  the  forepart  of  the  foot,  the  os  navicu- 
lare. 

Scaphoid  Bone  of  the  Wrist.  The  boat-like 
bone,  the  os  naviculare  of  the  carpus. 

Scaphoid  Fossa.  A  depression  or  cavity  in 
the  internal  ala  of  the  pterygoid  process. 

Scap^olite.  A  crystallized,  grayish-white 
mineral,  of  a  pearly  lustre,  consisting  of  silica, 
alumina  and  lime. 

Scap^ula.  The  shoulder-blade ;  an  irreg- 
ular flat  bone,  of  a  triangular  shape,  situated 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  shoulder. 

Scap'ular.  ScapuWris.  From  scapula, 
the  shoulder-blade.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
the  scapula. 

Scap^lllary.    A  bandage  for  the  shoulder. 

Scap^Hlo-Hu^nieral.  Pertaining  to 
the  scapula  and  humerus. 

Scar.     See  Cicatrix. 
■    Scarclamyg-^inus.  j,Kap(^aiivyiiog.  From 
OKupSafjvaau,  to  wink.     Winking  ;  nictitation. 

Scarf ''skin.     The  epidermis,  or  cuticle. 

Scariflca^tion.  ScarijicaHio.  From  anap- 
itpaofiai,  to  make  a  slight  scratch.  Small,  super- 
ficial incisions  made  with  a  lancet  or  scarifica- 
tor for  local  depletion. 

Scarifica^tor.  Scarificato'rium.  An  in- 
strument containing  eight,  ten,  or  more  lan- 
cets, so  contrived  as  to  be  made  to  penetrate 
to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  at  the  option  of  the 
operator,  and  to  issue  at  once  from  the  box  in 
which  they  are  contained,  by  means  of  a 
spring.     See  Cupping. 

Scarlati'na.  From  scarlatto  (Italian),  a 
deep  red.  The  scarlet  fever.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  disease  :  1.  Scarlatina  simplex, 
or  scarlatina  benigna,  which  is  of  a  mild  char- 
acter, and  2.  Scarlatina  anginosa,  or  scarlatina 
cynanchica,  which  is  attended  with  ulcerated 
sore-throat.  Scarlatina  maligna  is  regarded  as 
a  stage  of  the  last- mentioned  variety.     Scarla- 


tina interferes  with  the  development  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  eruptive  charactei'istic  of  this 
disease  has  its  effect  upon  the  enamel  in  the 
form  of  distinct  markings,  &c.  Osseous, 
neural  and  epithelial  lesions  follow  as  sequelae, 
and  the  developing  teeth  ai-e  impressed. 

Scar^let  Fever.    Scarlatina. 

Scar'red.  Cicatrisa^tus.  Marked  with  a 
scar. 

ScelaFgia.  From  aneTioc,  the  leg,  and 
alyoQ,  pain.     Pain  in  the  leg. 

Scelon^CUS.  From  GKeAoq,  the  leg,  and 
olyo(:,  a  tumor.     A  tumefied  or  swelled  leg. 

Sce'los.     S/cEAof.     The  leg. 

Scelotyr^be.  From  cueAoc,  the  leg,  and 
TV(}(ir],  disorder.  Dragging  the  lower  limb. 
Also,  chorea. 

Scliala^stein.  Table  spar.  It  occui-s  in 
laminated  gray  masses. 

Scheele's  Green.  A  green  pigment 
obtained  by  mixing  arsenite  of  potassa  with 
sulphate  of  copper. 

Sche^linni.     A  synonym  of  tungsten. 

Scliero^nia.  Dry  inflammation  of  the 
eye. 

Schindyle^sis.  An  immovable  articula- 
tion. A  variety  of  synarthrosis,  in  which  one 
bone  is  received  into  a  slit  in  another,  as  the 
vomer  into  the  sphenoid. 

Scliinelse'on.    Oil  of  mastich. 

Schist.  A  variety  of  slate ;  also ;  a 
species  of  rock,  such  as  gneiss. 

Scliistoproso^pia.  From  axKyrvg,  cloven, 
and  TrpoGQ-ov^  face.  A  cavity,  "cleft-face," 
instead  of  the  middle  of  the  face  ;  a  want  of 
development  of  the  first  branchial  arch  and 
nasal  process  of  the  frontal. 

Sclineide^rian  Mem'brane.  The 
mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  cavities 
and  secretes  the  mucus  of  the  nose,  so  named 
from  Schneider,  who  first  described  it. 

Scliorl.  A  black,  brittle  mineral,  usually 
occurring  in  prismatic  crystals,  and  becoming 
electric  by  heat  and  friction. 

ScliorFite.  A  mineral  of  a  greenish- 
white  and  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  color ;  a 
variety  of  topaz. 

Schwann,  White  Substance  of. 
A  hollow  cylinder  of  white  nervous  matter, 
differing  in  composition  from  that  which  oc- 
cupies the  centre,  the  latter  being  of  a  fibrous 
chai'acter. 

Sciat^ic.  Sciaficus ;  ischiatic.  From /o-j^ov, 
the  haimch.  A  word  contracted  from  and 
synonymous  with  ischiatic. 
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Sciatic  Artery.  The  ischiatic  artery;  a 
branch  of  the  hypogastric,  which  escapes  from 
the  pelvis  through  the  sciatic  notch,  then 
dividing  into  a  number  of  branches,  is  dis- 
tributed principally  upon  the  upper  and  pos- 
terior of  the  thigh. 

Sciatic  Nerves.  Two  nerves  distinguished 
into  greater  and  less.  The  former  is  a  contin- 
uation of  the  sacral  or  sciatic  -plexus,  and 
escapes  from  the  pelvis  between  the  pyramid- 
alis  and  superior  gemellus  muscle.  The  latter 
is  formed  by  the  second  and  third  sacral 
nerves,  and  escapes  from  the  pelvis  below  the 
pyramidalis  muscle. 

Sciatic  Notch.  A  large  notch  at  the  poste- 
rior edge  of  each  os  iunominatum,  converted 
into  a  foramen  by  the  sacrum  and  sacro-sciatic 
ligament. 

Sciat^ica.  Neuralgia  of  the  sacro-sciatic 
nerve. 

Sciero^pia.  From  aKiepoc,  shady,  and 
uTp,  the  eye.  A  defect  of  vision  in  which  all 
objects  assume  a  color  darker  than  natural. 

SciFla.     The  squill  or  sea-onion. 

Sci/ia  Hispan^ica.     Spanish  squills. 

Scilla  ManVima.  The  officinal  squill,  or 
sea-onion.  The  fresh  bulb  is  very  acrid  and 
poisonous.  The  dried  root  is  bitter  and  slightly 
acrid.  It  is  diuretic,  expectorant,  emetic  and 
cathartic.  Dose,  gr.  j  to  gr.  v  of  the  dried 
root,  with  or  without  mercury. 

SciFlitin.  Scil'litlne.  The  active,  bitter 
principle  of  the  bulb  of  Scilla  maritima. 
Squills. 

Scintilla 'tioil.  Scintillo,  to  sparkle.  A 
sparkling,  as  of  fire. 

Scirrliogas^tria.  From  cKippoc,  hard, 
and  yaarripj  stomach.  Scirrhus  of  the  stom- 
ach. 

Scir^rlioid.  Imppoc,  a  hard  tumor,  and 
ELdoc,  form.    See  Keloide. 

Scirrlio'ma.     Scirrhus. 

Scir-'rlious.  Indurated ;  hard.  Of  or 
belonging  to  scirrhus,  as  a  scirrhous  disease. 

Scirrhous  Sarco^ma.  A  hard,  smooth,  vas- 
cular tumor  of  a  glandular  structure. 

Scir^rlms.  Scirrho^ma,  scirrhosis.  From 
CKLppiiQ,  hard,  indurated.  A  hard  tumor,  gen- 
erally occurring  in  glandular  structures,  usu- 
ally preceding  carcinoma,  and  of  which  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  stage. 

Scis^sel.  The  clippings  of  metals ;  ap- 
plied in  Mechanical  Dentistry  to  the  small 
pieces  of  gold,  platina  or  silver,  clipped  from 
a  plate  in  cutting  out  a  base  for  artificial  teeth 


or  any  other  appliance  formed  from  plate  of 
any  of  these  metals. 

Scis^sors.  An  instrument  composed  of 
two  cutting  blades  which  move  upon  an  axis, 
and  are  variously  shaped  to  suit  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  designed.  In  Dental  Sur- 
gery, they  are  used  principally  for  cutting 
gold. 

Sclerecta'sia.     See  Staphyloma. 

Sclerecto^mia.  An  operation  which 
consists  in  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
sclerotica  to  form  an  artificial  pupil. 

Sclere^mus.  Sclere'ma.  Induration  of 
the  cellular  tissue. 

Sclerenceplia^lia.  From  aK7^rjpnQ,  hard, 
and  eyiiE<t>aloi>,  the  brain.  Induration  of  the 
brain. 

Scleri^asis.  Sclero'ma.  From  CK/j]poq, 
hard.  Act  of  becoming  hard,  or  a  state  of  in- 
duration. The  term,  however,  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  induration  of  the  edges  of  the  pal- 
pebrae,  and  in  females,  of  the  labia  pudendi. 

Sclero-.  From  ckItjpoq,  hard,  a  prefix 
signifying  hardness. 

Scleroder^nia.  From  CKlnpoq,  hard, 
and  Sepiia,  cutis.     Induration  of  the  skin. 

Scleroplithal^inia.  From  as0.j]po(,  hard, 
and  o(l)^a/i/j.oc,  the  eye.  Pain,  swelling,  and 
hardness  of  the  eye  and  eyelids. 

Scle^rOS.      'ZKlr/poq.     Hard. 

Sclerosarco'ma.  A  hard,  fleshy  tumor 
or  excrescence,  resembling  the  comb  of  a  cock, 
attached  to  the  gums. 

Sclero^siS.  Thickening  with  condensa- 
tion. 

Sclerot^ica.  Sclerot/ic;  from  (jK?.?ipou,  to 
harden.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy  to  the 
dense,  opaque,  fibrous  membrane,  situated  im- 
mediately under  the  conjunctiva,  investing 
nearly  four-fifths  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye. 

Sclerotic  Coat.    See  Sclekotic. 

Sclerotlconyx'is.  Scleromjx^is;  from 
ffKATjpoc,  hard,  and  vv^ic,  puncturing.  Perfora- 
tion of  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  in  the 
operation  for  cataract  by  depression. 

Sclerot^icus.  Sclerot'ic.  In  Materia  Med- 
ica,  medicines  which  are  supposed  to  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  density  of  animal 
tissues. 

Sclero^tis.     Sclerotic. 

Scleroti'tis.  Inflammation  of  the  scle- 
rotic coat  of  the  eye.  This  afl"ection  has  been 
relieved  by  the  devitalization  of  the  exposed 
pulps  of  teeth. 
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Sclerys^ma.     Induration. 

Scobs.  The  filings,  scales,  or  shavings,  of 
any  metal  or  wood.  Also,  the  scoria  of  any 
metal. 

Scolio^ma.  ^K.n7uo(,),  to  crook.  A  mor- 
bid curvature  of  the  spine. 

Scolio^sis.  From  GKoTiiog,  crooked.  A 
distortion  of  the  spine  ;  rickets. 

Scope.  Ikottij.  Scop^ia;  from  anonEo,  to 
examine.  A  suffix  denoting  ocular  examina- 
tion. 

Scoracra'sia.  Scoracra^Ua;  from  cKup, 
excrement,  and  nKpaaia,  want  of  control.  In- 
voluntary evacuation  of  the  faeces. 

Scortoll^tic.  Scorbuticus.  Belonging  or 
relating  to  scorbutus  or  scurvy.  Affected  with 
scurvy. 

Scorbutic  Teeth.  Characterized  by  the  de- 
fective character  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  de- 
posited in  the  cells  of  the  dentine  and  enamel 
membrane  in  their  development,  rendering 
the  cells  imperfect  in  shape  and  number. 

Scortou^tus.  Scurvy.  Pur^pura  Nau'- 
tica.  A  disease  characterized  by  spongy  gums, 
offensive  breath,  livid  spots  on  the  skin,  great 
general  debility,  and  a  pale,  bloated  counte- 
nance. Vegetable  acids  are  the  best  antiscor- 
butics in  sea  scurvy,  with  a  change  of  food  and 
locality,  especially  the  use  of  green  vegetables. 
There  are  other  forms  of  Scorbutus,  known  as 
Pur^pura  simplex,  Pur^pura  Hcemorrhagica, 
in  which  the  use  of  the  mineral  acids  are  indi- 
cated. Scorbutus  constitutes  a  genus  in  the 
first  order  of  the  Fifth  Class  of  diseases  of 
Pinel,  and  Porphyra  of  Dr.  Good. 

Sco^rise.  From  OKup,  excrement.  The 
dross  of  purified  metals,  or  the  refuse  of  any 
substance.     Volcanic  cinders. 

Scotas'ma.  Scoto^ma;  from  cr/coT-of,  dark- 
ness. A  term  applied  in  Pathology  to  obscur- 
ity of  vision ;  also,  to  scotodynia. 

Scotch-Stone.  A  stone  used  by  den- 
tists, cut  into  a  proper  shape,  for  removing 
file-marks  from  gold,  platina,  silver  or  vulcan- 
ized rubber. 

ScotO(lyil''ia.  Scoto^ma  ;  scotasmia  ;  sco- 
to^sis;  from  oKoror^  darkness,  and  6tveu,  to  turn 
round.     Giddiness  with  impaired  vision. 

Scoto^ma.     Scotodynia. 

Scoto^sis.     Scotodynia. 

Scraper.  A  useful  instrument  for  cutting 
down  the  surface  of  vulcanized  rubber  plates, 
preparatory  to  the  use  of  the  Scotch-stone,  in 
the  process  of  polishing. 

Scratch  Brush.     A  brush  of  brass  wire 


for  cleaning  burs,  files,  and  the  serrations  of 
pluggers. 

Scr^W.  In  Mechanics,  a  spiral  ridge  or 
groove  winding  round  a  cylinder  with  every 
furrow  or  thread  parallel  to  the  axis  at  the 
same  angle.  When  formed  on  the  outside  of 
the  cylinder,  it  is  called  the  male  scretv,  and  on 
the  inside,  the  female  scfi-ew. 

Screw,  Conical.  An  instrument  sometimes 
employed  in  Dental  Surgery  for  the  extraction 
of  the  roots  of  the  upper  incisors  and  cuspi- 
dati. 

Screw  Elevator,  Elliot's.  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  Dr.  W.  H.  Elliot,  for  removing 
fangs  of  teeth  by  means  of  a  screw  which  is 
inserted  into  a  universal  joint  upon  the  end  of 
the  instrument.  This  instrument  can  be  ap- 
plied with  equal  facility  to  the  roots  of  the 
molar,  and  those  of  the  front  teeth. 

Screw  Forceps.  See  Fokceps,  Compound 
Screw,  Hullihen's. 

Screw-Pivot.  A  pivot  with  a  screw  cut  on 
it  for  the  retention  of  an  artificial  tooth  to  a 
natural  root.     Introduced  by  Bourdet. 

Screw-Plate.  A  plate  of  steel  pierced  with 
two  or  more  rows  of  holes,  gradually  decreas- 
ing in  size  from  the  first  to  the  last,  with  a 
spiral  thread  cut  on  the  inner  wall  of  each. 
Accompanying  this  plate  is  a  tap  or  steel  screw 
for  each  hole.  This  instrument  is  used  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  dentist. 

Screws,  Retain^mg-.  Small  screws 
made  of  twenty-karat  gold,  used  for  securing 
fillings  in  shallow  and  difficult  cavities.  Dif- 
ferent forms  are  in  use,  devised  by  Drs.  Dwin- 
dle, Mack  and  Osmond.  Osmond  screws  are 
split  about  half-way  once  or  twice.  These 
are  opened  or  bent  down,  as  may  be  necessary, 
after  the  screw  is  inserted  by  means  of  a  small 
screw  driver.     (See  Jackscrews.) 

Scrobic^ulate.  Scrobiculated  ;  pitted ; 
having  numerous  small  depressions  or  hol- 
lows. 

Scrobiculus  Cordis.  The  pit  of  the  stomach ; 
the  hollow  part  near  the  region  of  the  heart. 

Scrofula.  From  scrofa,  a  sow,  because 
hogs  were  supposed  to  be  affected  with  it.  A 
disease  characterized  by  hard,  glandular  tumors 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  occurring 
most  commonly  in  the  neck,  behind  the  ears, 
and  under  the  chin,  suppurating  slowly,  and 
discharging,  instead  of  pus,  a  white  curdled 
matter.  It  is  popularly  termed  king's  evil. 
Dr.  Cullen  mentions  four  species  of  the  dis- 
ease :  1.  Scrofula  vulgaris,  when  it  is  not  com- 
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plicated  with  other  disorders,  is  external  and 
permanent;  2.  Scrofula  mesenterica,  when  in- 
ternal, and  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the 
abdomen,  pale  countenance,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  peculiar  fetor  of  the  faeces ;  3.  Scrofula 
fugax,  when  it  is  seated  in  the  neck,  which  is 
the  simplest  form  of  the  disease ;  4.  Scrofula 
Americana,  when  complicated  with  the  yaws. 

Scrof^ulous.  Affected  with  or  relating 
to  scrofula. 

Scrofulous  Teeth.  Teeth  similar  in  some 
respects  to  those  of  syphilis,  but  distinguished 
by  a  muddy-white  color,  large,  rough  and 
irregular,  lingual  surfaces  indented,  arch  broad 
and  teeth  regular  in  arrangement.  Milk- 
white  or  dark-brown  spots  often  characterize 
such  teeth. 

Scropliulo^sis.  ScrophuWsus.  Scrofu- 
lous. 

Scro^tal.  Scrota^lis.  Relating  to  the 
scrotum. 

Scrotal  Hernia.  A  pi-otrusion  of  any  of  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum. 

Scro^tiforna.     Purse-like. 

Scrotoce^le.     Scrotal  hernia. 

Scro^tum.  From  okwoc,  skin  or  leather. 
The  integuments  which  cover  the  testicles. 

Scrotum  Cordis.     The  pericardium. 

Scru'ple.     A  weight  of  twenty  grains. 

Scull.     Skull. 

Scurf.  Furfu^ra.  Small  exfoliations  of 
the  cuticle. 

Scur'vy.     Scorbutus ;  which  see. 

Scurvy  of  ttie  Gums.  See  Gums,  Inflam- 
mation,   TURGESCENCE,     ULCERATION     AND 

Recession  of;  also,  Gums,  Prurient 
Growth  of. 

Scutel'la.    A  small  cup. 

Scu^tiforin.  Scutifor^mis ;  from  scutum, 
a  shield,  and  forma,  likeness.  Having  the 
form  or  resemblance  of  a  shield. 

Scutiform  Car^tilage.  The  thyroid  carti- 
lage. 

Scyl>''ala.  Hard  excrement,  discharged 
in  round  lumps  or  balls. 

Scypli'us  Auclito^riiis.  The  infundib- 
ulum  of  the  cochlea. 

Scyphds  Cer'ebri.  The  infundibulum  of  the 
brain. 

Scyth'ica  Ra^clix.  Glycyrrhiza ;  liquo- 
rice root. 

Scytliropas^mus.  Scythropas^mos.  Sad- 
ness of  countenance,  often  a  bad  augury  in 
disease. 

Scytoblaste'ina.      H/o^rof,   a  skin,   and 


fi7i.aaTriiia,  a  growth.  The  organic  growth  or 
development  of  the  skin ;  also  of  the  exanthe- 
mata. 

Scytodep^slc  Acid.  Tannic  acid; 
which  see. 

Scytodep^sivim.     Tannin. 

Se.     Symbol  for  Selenium. 

Seal,  Golden.  The  Hydrastis  Canaden- 
sis, or  yellow  root. 

Seal  Pivot.  A  method,  practiced  by  Fau- 
chard,  of  securing  the  retention  of  a  pivot  or 
tenon  of  an  artificial  tooth  in  the  canal  ®f  the 
natural  root,  consisting  in  first  filling  it  with 
cement  and  then  introducing  the  pivot. 

Search^ing'.  Sounding  ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  metallic  instrument  into  the  bladder, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there 
be  a  stone  in  it  or  not. 

Seba^ceous.  From  sehumj  suet.  Of  the 
nature  of  suet,  or  lard. 

Sebaceous  Glands.  Follicles  or  crypts,  of  a 
round  or  pyriform  shape,  situated  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  skin  and  opening  on  its  surface 
by  small  excretory  ducts.  Similar  glands  are 
situated  about  the  prepuce  and  labia  majora, 
■which  secrete  sebaceous  matter  of  a  mucous  or 
oily  nature. 

Seba^cic.  From  sebum,  suet.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  obtained  from  suet,  or  fat-like  sub- 
stances. 

Sebacic  Acid.  A  crystalline  substance  re- 
sembling benzoic  acid,  obtained  from  oil  or 
fat,  containing  oleine  or  oleic  acid.  Formula, 
CoHieOe,  2H0. 

SetoadiPla.        See    Yeratr^jm   Saba- 

DILLA. 

Se^bate.  Sebas.  In  Chemistry,  a  salt  re- 
sulting from  the  combination  of  sebacic  acid 
with  a  salifiable  base". 

Seca^le.    Eye. 

Secale  Cerea^le.     The  rye  plant. 

Secale  Cornu'tum.  Ergot.  Spurred  rye;  a 
black,  morbid  excrescence  occupying  the  place 
of  the  seeds  of  the  Secale  cereale,  which,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  spur  of  a  cock,  is  named 
ergot.  It  is  given  internally  to  excite  the 
action  of  the  uterus  during  parturition,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Dose  of  the  powder,  gr.  xv  to 
XX ;  of  the  fluid  extract,  which  is  the  best, 
gssto  3j. 

Se^cant.  Literally,  cutting.  A  right 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  one 
extremity  of  an  arc,  and  produced  until  it 
meets  the  tangent  to  the  other  extremity. 

Secer^nents.     From  secerno,  to  separate. 
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Vessels  which  deposit  matters  separated  from 
the  blood  and  nutritious  fluids,  for  the  repara- 
tion and  reproduction  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  body. 

Secern^ing".  From  secemo,  to  hide. 
Secreting ;  the  function  of  a  gland  or  follicle. 

Sec^Olldary.  From  secundum,  the  second. 
Something  which  acts  subordinately  to  an- 
other, not  primary,  as  secondary  symptoms. 

Secondary  Amputation.  Amputation  after 
the  immediate  effects  produced  on  the  system 
by  the  injury  have  subsided,  and  suppuration 
taken  place. 

Secondary  Dentine.  Dentine  formed  at  a 
later  period  than  the  rest  of  the  dentine,  where 
the  pulp,  for  example,  is  converted  into  solid 
material  and  no  pulp-cavity  remains;  the 
material  so  formed  is  called  "  secondary  den- 
tine." Secondary  dentine  is  the  result  of  a 
new  growth  of  dentine  produced  by  abrasion, 
caries,  or  other  injury,  by  which  the  dentinal 
fibrils  are  irritated  at  their  distal  ends.  De- 
posited upon  the  walls  of  the  pulp-chamber,  it 
reduces  its  size,  and  is  diflerent  from  the  nor- 
mal growth  of  the  dentine,  and  there  is  gener- 
ally a  marked  difference  in  the  color  of  the 
new  structure,  as  compared  with  normal  den- 
tine, in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  spot  on  teeth 
worn  by  abrasion,  which  spot  designates  the 
original  pulp-chamber.  There  is  also  a 
marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  the 
tubules  of  the  dentine  called  "  secondary,"  and 
in  some  cases  a  sharp  curve  or  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  tubules.     See  Dentine. 

Secondary  Fever.  The  occurrence  of  fever 
after  the  crisis  of  a  disease,  as  after  the  declen- 
sion of  small-pox  or  measles. 

Secondary  HeWorrfiage.  The  occurrence  of 
hemorrhage  from  wounds  or  operations  at  a 
time  when,  if  the  state  of  the  parts  were 
healthy,  it  would  not  have  happened. 

Sec^oud  Inten^tion.  The  healing  or 
closing  of  wounds  by  suppuration,  granulation, 
and  cicatrization.     See  First  Intention. 

Second  Pair  of  Nerves.     See  Optic  Nerves. 

Secre'ting".  Secretorius ;  secern^ ent.  A 
term  applied  in  Anatomy  to  organs  which 
secrete. 

Secre^tion.  Secre^Uo  ;  from  secernere,  to 
separate.  A  function  of  the  animal  economy, 
consisting  in  the  separation  of  the  materials  of 
the  blood  at  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  or 
of  the  vascular  secretory  system,  and  which 
differs  in  each  organ,  and  hence  the  formation 
of  bile,  urine,  saliva,  milk,  «&c.     There  are. 


according  to  Mageiidie,  three  kinds  of  secre- 
tions, exhalent,  follicular,  and  glandular. 

Secreto^rius.     Secreting. 

Se^cretoi'y.  An  epithet  applied  in  Anat- 
omy to  organs  which  perform  the  functions  of 
secretion.     See  Secernents. 

Sec'tile.  Seco,  to  cut.  Capable  of  being 
cut. 

Sec^.tio.     A  section ;  an  incision. 

Sectio  Anatom^ica.     Dissection. 

Sectio  Nympha^rum.    Nymphotomy. 

Sectio  Rena'lis.     Nephrotomy. 

Sec^tioil.  Sectio.  The  act  of  cutting,  or 
of  separating  by  cutting ;  also,  a  part  separated 
from  the  rest,  as  a  thin  piece  of  dentine,  for 
examination  under  the  microscope. 

Sec'undilies.  All  that  remains  in  the 
uterus  after  birth,  as  the  placenta,  membranes 
of  the  ovum,  &c. 

Secun^dum  Artem.  According  to 
art. 

Seda^tion.  Calming;  the  action  of  a 
sedative. 

Sed^'ative.  SedatVvus;  fromserfo,  to  set- 
tle or  assuage.  A  medicine  which  depresses 
the  vital  forces,  and  allays  irritability  and  irri- 
tation. 

Sedative  Salt.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
boracic  acid. 

Sedeiita'ria  Ossa.  The  bones  on  which 
one  sits ;  the  coccygis  and  ischia. 

Sed^entary.  Sedeo,  to  sit.  Habitual 
sitting. 

Se^des.     The  anus ;  also,  the  fseces. 

Sed^imeilt.  SedimeiVlnm.  A  deposit  of 
substances  held  in  solution  or  suspension  by  a 
liquid. 

Sed^litz  Pow''der.  A  compound  of 
Kochelle  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  tartaric 
acid,  which  dissolved  in  water  forms  an  effer- 
vescing aperient  liquid.  The  Eochelle  salt 
and  carbonate  of  soda  are  prepared  in  the  blue 
paper  and  the  tartaric  acid  in  the  white  paper. 
Employed  as  a  gentle  purgative. 

Seeding".  Vision.  The  perception  of 
external  objects  by  means  of  the  organs  of 
vision. 

Seg"''ineilt.  SegmenHum ;  from  seco,  to 
cut  ofi'.     A  part  cut  off  or  divided ;  a  section. 

Seg^moid  Valves.  The  valves  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  have  been  so  called  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  segments  of  a  circle. 

Seg'ui^tia.  Segnit^ies;  from  segnis,  slug- 
gish. Sluggishness ;  applied  in  Pathology  to 
torpidity  of  a  function,  as  that  of  the  bowels. 
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Seicl^litz  Pow^der.  A  cooliug,  efferves- 
cent, aud  aperient  draught.  See  Sedlitz 
Powder. 

Sele^uiate.  A  salt  resulting  from  the 
corabination  of  selenic  acid  with  a  salifiable 
base. 

Sele^ilic  Acid.  A  volatile,  crystallizable 
acid,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  selenium 
and  three  of  oxygen. 

Sele'nious.  S'elenio^sus.  Applied  to  an 
acid,  the  second  degree  of  oxidation  of  selen- 
ium. 

SeFenite.  Transparent  sulphate  of  lime. 
Lapis  Specularis. 

Sele^niuill.  An  elementary  substance 
resembling  sulphur,  found  in  pyrites,  and  the 
basis  of  selenic  acid.  It  is  brittle,  opaque? 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  and  unaltered  by 
air. 

SeFenodont.  Those  ungulates  in  which 
the  masticating  surfaces  of  the  molar  teeth 
present  crescentic  ridges. 

Seli^bra  or  Seniili-'bra.    Half  a  pound. 

SeFine.     White  spots  found  on  the  nails. 

SeFla  Tur^cica.  So  called  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  a  Turkish  saddle.  A 
cavity  in  the  sphenoid  bone,  bounded  anterior- 
ly and  posteriorly  by  the  clinoid  processes,  con- 
taining the  pituitary  gland. 

Selt^zer Water, Aitificial.  R.  Hy- 
drochloric acid  gr.  xxxv,  water  Oj,  white  mar- 
ble gr.  iij,  stop  the  bottle ;  then  add  carbonate 
of  magnesia  gr.  v,  and  carbonate  of  soda  gr. 
xxxij.  Close  the  bottle  until  required  for 
use. 

SembeFla.     Selibra;  which  see. 

Senieiog'^rapliy.  Semeiograph'ia ;  from 
aij/iEiov,  a  symptom,  and  ypcupf/,  a  description. 
A  description  of  the  symptoms  or  signs  of 
disease. 

SemeioFogy.  Semeiot^ics.  SemioVocjy  ; 
semeioloc/^ia  ;  from  a?//^e;oi',  a  symptom, /lo;of,  a 
discourse.  The  doctrine  of  the  symptoms  or 
signs  of  disease. 

Semeiot^ic.  Semeiot^ieus,  semeiosis.  Re- 
lating to  the  signs  of  disease. 

Seamen.  From  sero,  to  sow.  A  seed. 
Also,  the  fecundating  fluid  secreted  by  the 
testicles,  and  carried  by  the  epididymis  and 
vas  deferens  to  the  vesiculse  seminales,  to  be 
ejected  into  the  vagina  during  coition. 

Semi-.  A  prefix,  from  the  Latin,  Semis, 
half. 

Semi-Orbic'ular.  Semi-OrhkuWris.  Of  the 
shape  of  a  half  globe. 


Ssmi-Orbicula^ris  Oris.  The  orbicularis  oris 
muscle. 

Semi-Spina^lis  Colli.  A  muscle  situated  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  neck. 

Semi-Spinalis  Dor  si.     A  muscle  of  the  back. 

Semi-Tendino'sus.  A  muscle  situated  ob- 
liquely on  the  back  part  of  the  thigh. 

Seniicir^cular  Canals.  Three  canals 
in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
which  open  into  the  vestibule  of  the  ear. 

Seiuicu^piuni,  Seinicu'biiim.  A  half 
bath,  or  one  that  receives  only  the  lower  ex- 
tremities and  hips. 

Semilu'iiar.  From  semi,  half,  and  luna, 
the  moon.     Half-moon  shaped. 

Semilunar  Car^tilages.  The  two  falciform 
fibro-cartilages  between  the  condyles  of  the  os 
femoris  and  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia. 

Semilunar  Ganglion.  A  ganglion  of  the 
great  sympathetic  nerve,  situated  in  the  ab- 
domen, and  behind  the  suprarenal  capsules. 

Semilunar  Notch.  The  indentation  between 
the  coracoid  process  and  the  upper  border  of 
the  scapula. 

Semilunar  Valves.  The  three  valves  at  the 
beginning  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta. 

Seiniiiieiiibraiio^sus.  A  muscle  of 
the  thigh,  situated  at  its  posterior  part.  It 
bends  the  legs. 

Sein^iiiaL  Pertaining  to  seed  or  semen, 
or  the  elements  of  production. 

Seminal  Air.  Aura  Seminalis.  The  supposed 
vivifying  principle  of  the  semen  virile,  be- 
lieved to  ascend  through  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
thus  impregnating  the  ovum  in  the  ovarium. 

Seiii^iiiale  Mein'bruni.     The    penis. 

Seminalis.     Seminal.     Spermatic. 

Semina'tion.  The  emission  of  the  se- 
men in  the  uterus. 

Semiog"^rapliy.     Semeiography. 

Semiol^Ogy.  SymptmtiatoVoyy.  Semiol- 
ogy ;  which  see. 

Semiple^gia.     Hemiplegia  ;  which  see. 

Semis,  or  SeiniS''sis.  The  half  of  any- 
thing. 

Sen^eca  Oil.  A  variety  of  petroleum 
found  near  Seneca  Lake,  New  York. 

Senec^tus.  Senec^ta.  From  senere,  to  be 
old.     Old  age ;  senility. 

Senectus  Ultima.     Decrepitude. 

Se^nile.  Sewi/lis.  Belonging  or  peculiar 
to  old  age. 

Seil^na.  The  dried  leaves  of  several  plants 
of  the  genus  Cassia.  The  kinds  of  Senna 
known   in  commerce   are   designated  by  the 
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names  of  the  places  where  they  are  grown  or 
from  which  they  are  imported,  as  the  East 
Iridia  Senna;  the  Tripoli  Senna  ;  the  Aleppo  or 
Italian  Senna,  &c.  Senna  is  an  active  purga- 
tive, but  does  not  produce  a  violent  impression 
on  the  bowels.  It  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
griping,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  usually 
combined  with  some  aromatic.  The  purgative 
principle  of  senna  is  called  Cathartine.  Dose 
of  senna,  in  powder,  ,5  ss  to  3  ij  ;  of  the  infu- 
sion, ^iv;  of  the  confection,  3J  to  ij  ;  of  the 
fluid  extract,  ^  j  to  §  ss. 

Sensa^tion.  Sensatio ;  from  sentire,  sen- 
sum,,  to  feel.  An  impression  caused  by  ex- 
ternal bodies  on  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and 
transmitted  to  the  brain. 

Sense.  Sensvs;  sen^sio.  The  faculty 
whereby  animals  receive  impressions  of  the 
qualities  of  external  bodies.  Man  is  endowed 
with  five  senses,  namely,  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
taste,  and  touch. 

SensibiFitas.     Sensibility. 

Sensibility.  SensibiVitas.  Suscepti- 
bility of  sensation,  or  faculty  of  receiving  im- 
pressions. 

Sensif  erous.     Producing  sense. 

Sen-'sitive.  Endowed  with  feeling  ;  easily 
affected. 

Sensitive  Dentine.  A  hypersensitive  con- 
dition of  the  dentinal  structure  of  the 
teeth,  due  to  distal  irritation  of  the  tubular 
fibrils.  The  most  important  remedies  are  '• 
warmed  air,  carbolic  acid,  chloride  of  zinc? 
cocaine,  nitrate  of  silver,  combinations  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  acetate  of  morphine  or  tannic 
acid,  tannic  acid  in  combination  with  glycerin 
and  veratriu ;  also  anaesthesia  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  sulphuric  ether,  and  the  application 
of  the  spray  of  absolute  ether  or  rhigolene. 

Senso^rial.  Pertaining  to  the  senso- 
rium. 

Senso^rimn.  The  common  seat  or  cen- 
tre of  sensations  ;  the  brain. 

Sensorium  Commu^ne.  Common  sensorium. 
Applied  to  the  brain. 

Sen^SOry.  Sentient.  Pertaining  to  sense 
or  sensation.  Nerves  which  convey  impres- 
sions to  the  neural  axis,  as  distinguished  from 
the  motory  nerves. 

Sen^tient.  Sen^ liens ;  sensory.  Suscepti- 
bility of  feeling,  as  the  sentient  extremities 
of  the  nerves. 

Separating-  Teeth.  The  materials  in 
common  use  for  this  purpose  are  India-rubber, 
cotton,  wood,  tape,  sea-tangle,  and  ligatures,  by 


which  gradual  and  constant  or  rapid  pressure 
is  made.  The  object  is  to  gain  space  for  fill- 
ing, &c.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  material 
used  for  separating,  the  teeth  readily  return  to 
their  former  position. 

When  the  file  or  disk  is  used  to  separate 
teeth,  a  portion  of  the  crown  of  each  tooth 
operated  on  is  necessarily  sacrificed.  Files, 
chisels,  and  corundum  disks  are  used  for  per- 
manent separations,  in  which  case  a  part  of 
the  proximal  wall  of  the  tooth  is  necessarily 
removed.  Temporary  separations  are  made- 
immediate,  with  wooden  wedges  and  instru- 
ments made  for  the  purpose,  &c. — gradual,  by 
substances,  as  wood,  cotton,  rubber,  &c.  See 
Separators. 

Separato^rium.  From  separo,  to  sepa- 
rate. An  instrument  for  separating  the  peri- 
cranium from  the  skull.  Also,  a  pharmaceu- 
tical vessel  for  separating  fluids  of  different 
densities  from  each  other. 

Separa^tors.  Instruments  employed  for 
making  temporary  sj^aces  between  teeth,  for 
purposes  of  inspection  and  filling,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  wedges  capable  of  being  forced 
apart,  when  placed  between  teeth,  by  means  of 
a  thumb  screw ;  or  instruments  called  separators. 

Sepedonog'en^esis.  Sepedogen^esis  ; 

from  oTjireduv,  puti'escency,  and  yeveaig,  gen- 
eration. In  Pathology,  a  septic  tendency,  as  in 
typhus  fever  and  putrid  diseases. 

Se^pia.  A  genus  of  cephalopodous  Mol- 
lusca.  Also,  pigment  from  the  black  juice  of 
the  cuttle-fish. 

Sepia  Officinalis.  Cuttle-fish.  The  internal 
shell  of  this  animal  is  sometimes  employed  as 
a  dentifrice. 

Se^piuni..  The  internal  shell  or  bone  of 
the  cuttle-fish. 

Sep^sis.     Putrefaction. 

Septse^mia.  A  morbid  state  of  the  blood 
from  putrid  matters. 

Sep^tan.  Septa'na.  A  term  applied  in 
Pathology  to  a  fever  which  recurs  every  seventh 
day. 

Sep^tic.  SepHieus  ;  from  ari'Ku,  to  putrefy. 
Relating  to  or  producing  putrefaction. 

Septicse-'niia.  From  arj-Ku,  to  putrefy, 
and  ai\ia,  blood.  An  infective  disease  caused 
by  the  absorption  of  septic  matters  or  pro- 
ducts. Pymmia  is  septicaemia  with  the  forma- 
tion of  embolic  or  secondary  abscesses. 

Septici^dal.  That  form  of  dehiscence 
which  takes  place  between  the  laminae  of  the 
dissepiment. 
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Septif-'rag-al.  That  form  of  dehiscence 
in  which  the  dissepiments  adhere  to  the  axis 
and  separate  from  the  valves. 

Sep^tine.  A  poisonous  product  of  the 
putrid  formation  of  organic  matter. 

Septocliyixi^ia.  From  cr^ii'^r,  putrefac- 
tion, and  X'^'uoc,  juice.  An  epithet  applied  in 
Pathology  to  putrescency  of  the  humors. 

Sep'tum.  From  septo,  to  separate.  A 
partition  ;  a  part  separating  two  cavities. 

Septum  Auricu/a^rum.  The  partition  be- 
tween the  auricles  of  the  heart. 

Septum  CerebeFlf.     The  falx  cerebelli. 

Septum  Cor^dis.  Septum  ventriculorum.  The 
partition  between  the  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

Septum  Enceph'ali.  The  tentorium  ;  which 
see. 

Septum  Lu'cidum.  Sep' turn  pellu' cidum.  The 
thin  portion  of  the  brain  which  separates  the 
lateral  ventricles  from  each  other. 

Septum  Natrium.  The  partition  between 
the  nares. 

Septum  Pectiniform'e.  The  pectinated  par- 
tition passing  along  the  middle  of  the  corpus 
cavernosum  penis. 

Septum  Scro'ti.  A  partition  formed  by  the 
dartos,  dividing  the  scrotum  into  two  unequal 
parts. 

Septum  Tbora'cis.     The  mediastinum. 

Septum  Transver'sum.     Diaphragm. 

Seqiie^la.  From  sequor,  to  follow.  In 
Pathology,  any  secondary  affection  following 
upon  a  disease. 

Seques^truin.  From  stquestro,  to  sepa- 
rate. A  dead  portion  of  bone  separated  from 
the  living,  and  in  a  cavity,  abscess  or  wound. 

Sera^piiim.     Syrup. 

Seric^eous.    Silky. 

SeriC'ic  Acid.     Myristic  acid. 

Ser^icin.  A  white,  crystalline  fat,  com- 
posed of  sericic  acid  and  glycerine,  obtained 
from  the  butter  of  nutmegs. 

Serictc'ria.  The  glands  which  secrete 
the  silk  in  the  silk-worm. 

Ser^icum.  Silk.  It  is  used  by  surgeons 
and  dentists  for  ligatures.  See  Silk,  Floss. 
Also,  the  fine  pubescence  of  plants. 

Sericum  An'glicum.     Court-plaster. 

Se'ries  Den^tium.     A  row  of  teeth. 

Sertoli  n.  From  serum,  whey.  A  peculiar 
non-saponifiable  fatty  matter  detected  in  the 
blood. 

Seros^ity.  That  liquid  which  remains 
after  the  albumen  of  serum  has  been  coagulated 
bv  heat. 


Se^roilS.  Sero'&vs,  watery.  Of  the  char- 
acter or  nature  of  serum ;  relating  to  the 
watery  portion  of  animal  fluids. 

Serous  Membranes.  Thin,  transparent  lam- 
inae, arranged  in  the  form  of  a  closed  sac,  and 
moistened  by  a  thin  serous  fluid.  The  pleura, 
peritoneum,  ai-achnoid,  &c.,  are  of  this  kind. 

Serpe^do.  From  serpere,  to  creep.  Psor- 
iasis. 

Serpenta'ria.  Virginia  snake-root;  a 
species  of  Aristolochia.  It  is  a  stimulant  tonic, 
sometimes  acting  as  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic. 
Dose  of  powder,  10  to  30  grains  ;  of  infusion, 
one-half  to  two  ounces ;  of  tincture,  one  to  two 
drachms. 

Ser^pentine.  In  Mineralogy,  a  species 
of  stone  of  various  colors  and  often  speckled 
like  a  serpent. 

Serpiginous.  From  serpere,  to  creep.  A 
term  applied  to  certain  affections  which  creep, 
as  it  were,  from  one  part  to  another,  as  a  tetter 
or  ulceration. 

Serpi^g"0.  From  serpere,  to  creep.  A 
ringworm  or  tetter ;  spreading  Herpes. 

Ser''ra.    A  saw. 

Ser^rate.  Serra'tus.  Serrated.  Having 
teeth  on  the  edge  or  margin  like  those  of  a 
saw. 

Serra^tllS.  From  serra,  a  saw.  Serrated. 
In  Anatomy,  applied  to  muscles  and  other 
parts  from  their  serrated  appearance. 

Serrafus  Atr'ticus.     Pectoralis  minor. 

Serratus  Mag'nus.  Serratus  major  antVcus. 
A  broad,  fleshy,  irregular  quadrilateral  muscle, 
situated  at  the  side  of  the  thorax. 

Serratus  Posti'cus  Infe'rior.  A  broad,  thin 
muscle,  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

Serratus  Posticus  Supe'rior.  A  small,  flat, 
quadrilateral  muscle,  situated  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  back. 

Serre-Artere.  French  name  of  an  in- 
strument invented  by  Deschamps  for  compress- 
ing an  artery. 

Serre-Fine.  French.  A  spring  forceps 
made  of  wire,  with  two  branches  curved  like 
the  letter  S,  used  for  unituig  wounds ;  by  pres- 
sure on  the  sides  the  teeth  of  the  forceps  sep- 
arate, and  may  be  made  to  fix  themselves  upon 
both  lips  of  the  wound,  and  when  the  pressure 
is  removed  they  close  with  sufficient  firmness 
to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  and 
maintain  them  in  apposition. 

Ser^rulate.  Minutely  serrated  or 
notched. 

Se^runi.      The    yellowish    watery    fluid 
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which  separates  from  the  blood  when  cold,  or 
after  its  coagulation. 

Serum  Alumino'sum.     Alum  whejr. 

Serum  of  the  Blood.  It  is  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  color;  viscid,  slightly  coagulable  by 
heat,  acids,  and  alcohol.  It  consists  of  water, 
chloride  of  sodium,  certain  phosphates,  and 
albumen,  constantly  united  to  soda  almost  in  a 
saponaceous  combination. 

Serum  Lac'tis.   The  serum  of  milk.    Whey. 

Serum  Sina'pinum.     Mustard  whey. 

Se^rumal  Calculus.  Sanguinanj  Cal- 
culus. A  variety  of  calculus  found  principally 
upon  the  roots  of  teeth  affected  by  phagedenic 
ulceration,  pericementitis,  alveolar  ulceration, 
and  alveolar  pyorrhoea.  This  form  of  calculus 
is  supposed  to  be  deposited  directly  from  the 
blood  as  a  result  of  inflammation.  It  appears 
on  the  surface  of  the  root  in  the  form  of  small 
nodules  and  is  firmly  adherent,  and  very  irrita- 
ting in  its  effects.  Such  deposits  are  usually 
dark  colored,  or  light  brown  or  greenish,  with 
a  glossy  appearance  ;  sometimes  they  are  gran- 
ular, and  consist  of  aggregations  the  size  of 
a  small  pin's  head. 

Ses^ailioid.  Sesamoi^des ;  from  aijaajuTj, 
a  grain  of  sesamum,  and  ei6oc,  likeness.  Like 
the  sesamum  seed. 

Sesamoid  Bones.  The  small  bones  at  the 
articulations  of  the  great  toes,  sometimes  at 
the  joints  of  the  thumbs,  and  occasionally  at 
the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fibula  under  the  os  cuboides  of 
the  tarsus. 

Sesqui.  One  and  a  half.  This  word  is 
frequently  joined  to  some  number,  weight, 
measure,  &c.,  as  sesquigranum,  signifying  a 
grain  and  a  half. 

Sesquicliloricle  of  Cliromium.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  a  mixture  of  chromic  oxide 
and  carbon  in  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine. 
Used  in  dental  practice  for  obtunding  sensitive 
dentine. 

Sesquichloride  of  Iron,  Crystallized.  See 
Iron. 

Sesquiox^ide.  A  compound  of  one  and 
a  half  proportions  of  oxygen  with  one  pro- 
portion of  some  other  body,  or  three  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen,  and  two  equivalents  of  another 
body. 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron.  Peroxide  of  Iron, 
made  by  adding  water  of  ammonia  to  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  precipitate  de- 
posited is  the  hydrated  oxide,  or,  peroxide  of 
iron,   the  best   antidote   for   poisoning  with 


arsenic.  By  exposure  to  heat  in  a  covered 
vessel  it  becomes  the  simple  sesquioxide,  or, 
peroxide  of  iron. 

Sesunc.    Sesun^cia.  An  ounce  and  a  half. 

Seta^ceOlIS.     Set  with  bristles ;  bristly. 

Seta^ceiim.    A  seton. 

Sexton.  Sata^ceum.  A  strip  of  linen,  or 
portion  of  silk  or  thread,  passed  through  the 
skin  and  cellular  membrane  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant irritation  and  suppuration.  Also,  the 
issue  itself.  A  seton  is  applied  by  laying  hold 
of  a  fold  of  skin,  and  {)assiug  a  seton-needle 
through  it  with  the  thread  attached.  Daily  a 
fresh  portion  of  the  thread  is  drawn  through 
the  wound. 

Seventh  Pair  of  Kerves.  Far  Sep^- 
timum.  The  encephalic  nerves,  called  the 
Facial,  or  Fortio  dura  and  also  the  Fortio  mollis. 

Se^vuill.     Suet ;  fat  of  the  omentum. 

Sevum  Ce^ti.     Spermaceti. 

Sevum  Ovi^e.  Se'vum  oviVlum.  Mutton 
suet. 

Sevum  Prcepara^tum.  Prepared  suet.  Suet 
melted  and  strained  through  linen. 

Sex.  Sex^us.  The  physical  difference 
which  exists  between  the  male  and  female  of 
organized  beings. 

Sex^tans.  SexHant  The  sixth  part  of  a 
pound. 

Sexta^rius.  An  ancient  measure  equal 
to  a  pint  and  a  half. 

Sex^Jula.     The  sixth  part  of  an  ounce. 

Sex^ual.  Sexua^lis.  Pertaining  to,  or 
that  which  characterizes,  the  sexes. 

Sexual  Func'tions.  The  functions  by  which 
the  species  are  propagated. 

Sexual  In^tercourse.     Coition. 

Sexual  Or'gans.     The  organs  of  generation. 

Sliad^dock.  The  fruit  of  the  Citrus  dec- 
umana. 

Sliak^illg'  PaFsy.  Faralysis  agVtans. 
A  disease  occurring  in  advanced  life,  and  con- 
sisting of  great  weakness,  trembling,  and  ulti- 
mately, constant  vehement  agitation. 

Sliale.  A  variety  of  slate;  indurated 
clay. 

Sliarpey's  Fibers.  Calcified  fibers  of 
white  fibrous  tissue  holding  together  the  pe- 
ripheric lamellae  of  bone. 

Shears,  Foil.  For  cutting  the  gold  and 
tin-foil  used  in  filling  teeth.  They  have 
blades  six  inches  long,  and  broad  handles. 

Sheath.  Vagi'na;  the^ca.  Applied  in 
Aimtomy  to  the  fascia  enveloping  the  limbs  ;  to 
cellular  membranes  enveloping  the  muscles, 
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and  those  which   surrovmd   blood-vessels ;  to 
synovial  membranes  surrounding  tendons,  &c. 

Slied^diilg-.  Gadu'eus.  Falling  ofF;  ap- 
plied in  Dental  Physiology  to  the  temporary 
teeth. 

Shedding  Teeth.  The  teeth  of  first  dentition. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  loss  of  the  fii-st 
or  temporary  set. 

Shell.  The  external  hard  covering  of 
testaceous  and  crustaceous  animals  and  insects. 

Sbellac.  A  resinous  substance  which  ex- 
udes from  punctures  of  several  East  India  trees. 
Dissolved  in  alcohol  it  is  used  as  a  varnish  for 
plaster  models  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.  The 
formula  for  shellac  varnish  is  as  follows :  gum 
shellac,  5  oz.  avoir.,  alcohol,  1  pint. 

Slier^bet.  A  cooling  drink,  prepared 
with  the  juice  of  fruits,  water,  and  sugar, 
variously  flavored. 

Slier ^ry.  Sack.  A  deep  amber- colored 
wine,  having  an  aromatic  flavor  and  fragrancy 
without  acidity. 

Slliil.     The  anterior  part  of  the  leg. 

Ship  Fever.  Putrid  fever;  typhus 
gravior. 

Shi  veering'.     Shaking  with  cold  or  fear. 

Shock.  A  sudden  and  marked  depression 
of  the  vital  powers  resulting  from  an  injury 
more  or  less  severe,  or  from  an  impression 
made  on  the  nervous  system  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  sensorium,  as  by  fright,  &c.  Col- 
lapse is  also  an  overpowering  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  Electricity,  the  effect  on  the  animal 
system  of  a  discharge  of  the  fluid  from  a  charged 
body. 

Sllort-Sig-ht^edness.  Myo'pia.  Near- 
sightedness ;  inability  to  see  distinctly  above 
twenty  inches,  or  to  exercise  vision  at  the  usual 
distances. 

ShoiiFder-Blade.    The  scapula. 

Showier  Bath.  The  falling  of  water 
through  apertures,  from  a  greater  or  less  height, 
upon  the  head  and  body. 

Shud^dei'iug'.  A  peculiar  sensation  ac- 
companied by  an  involuntary  spasmodic  move- 
ment, and  sometimes  by  a  sensation  of  cold. 
It  is  sometimes  the  precursor  of  shivering,  and 
sometimes  the  result  of  mental  operations. 

Si.     Symbol  for  Silicon. 

Siag'ailtri^tis.  From  aiayuv,  the  jaw, 
avrpov,  a  cavity,  and  itis,  inflammation.  In- 
flammation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
maxillary  sinus. 

Si^ag"©!!.  I,i.ayuv.  The  jaw-bone ;  max- 
illarv  bone. 


SiagO^nagra.  From  ciayuv,  the  jaw, 
and  aypa,  a  seizure.     Gout  in  the  jaw. 

SiaFadeil.  SmAov,  spittle,  and  a('ir}v, 
gland.     A  salivary  gland. 

Sial^agOglie.  Silacjo^gus.  From  aialov, 
saliva,  and  ayu,  to  expel.  A  medicine  which 
excites  a  jjreternatural  flow  of  saliva,  as  pyre- 
thrum,  mercurial  preparations,  &c. 

Siali^na.  S/oAov,  spittle.  A  peculiar 
principle  contained  in  the  saliva  ;  sialin. 

Si^alin.     Si'aline.     Belonging  to  saliva. 

Sialis^nia.     Sialis'mus.     Salivation. 

Si^aloid.     Eesembling  saliva. 

Sialolithi^asis.  Formation  or  presence 
of  salivary  calculus. 

SialoFitllUS.  From  (jia?iov,  saliva,  and 
Ai&oc,  a  stone.     Salivary  calculus. 

Si^alon.     The  saliva. 

Sialoil^CllS.  A  tumor  under  the  tongue, 
caused  by  the  obstruction  of  the  flow  of  the 
saliva,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  salivary  cal- 
culus. 

Sialorrhoe^a.  Salivation.  Excessive 
flow  of  saliva. 

SialoS^chesis.  From  am?iOV,  saliva,  and 
(Tje(7<Ci  retention.  Suppression  or  retention  of 
saliva. 

Sialoze^niia.     Salivation. 

Sita''ilant.  Sibilo,  to  hiss.  A  hissing  or 
whistling  sound. 

Siccaii^tia.  From  siccare,  to  dry.  Dry- 
ing medicines. 

Sicca'tion.      Sic^catio.    Drying. 

Siccha^sia.  Disgust  for  food,  such  as  is 
frequently  experienced  by  pregnant  women. 

Sick.  Laboring  under  disease;  affected 
with  nausea. 

Sick^iiess.  A  disease  of  any  sort.  Also, 
nausea,  retching,  or  vomiting. 

Sickness,  Falling.     Epilepsy. 

Sidera'tio.  Sy deration.  From  sidus,  a 
star,  because  it  was  thought  to  be  the  result  of 
the  influence  of  the  stars.  Apoplexy.  Also, 
paralysis  and  gangrene. 

Sideri^tes.     Magnet,  or  loadstone. 

Sider 'mn.     Phosphuret  of  iron. 

Si^enite  or  Sy'euite.  A  granular  rock, 
composed  of  quartz,  hornblende,  and  feldspar. 

Sieve.  An  instrument  used  in  Mechanical 
Dentistry  for  the  separation  of  pulverized  from 
coarse  substances,  as  in  sand-moulding. 

Sif''flenient.  Whistling.  A  sound  heard 
on  auscultation,  at  times,  like  the  humming  of 
certain  insects. 

Sift^er.     In  Surgery,   a    tissue,    used    in 
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water-dressing,  perforated  with  a  great  number 
of  holes  to  allow  the  pus  to  escape  as  fast  as  it 
is  formed,  and  to  separate  the  wound  from  the 
substance  which  absorbs  the  purulent  matter. 
Common  tulle,  or  linen,  perforated,  perfectly 
answers  the  indication. 

Sight.     Vision. 

Sight  by  Day.     Hemeralopia. 

Sight  by  Night.     Nyctalopia. 

Sight,  Dimness  of.     Caligo. 

Sight,  Laferal.     Dysopia. 

Sigilla'tllS.  Sealed.  Formerly  applied 
to  certain  eai'ths  formed  into  small  cakes  and 
stamped,  called  Terrm  Sigillata. 

SigiFlllin.  Diminutive  of  signwn,  a  sign. 
A  seal,  image,  or  little  figure. 

Sig'^ilioid.  SigmoVdes.  From  the  Greek 
c,  sigma,  and  eiSog,  resemblance.  In  Anatomy, 
applied  to  several  parts  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  Greek  letter  sigma. 

Sigmoid  Flexure.  The  fold  of  the  colon 
where  the  rectum  commences. 

Sigmoid  Valves.  The  valvular  folds  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

Sign.  In  Pathology,  any  circumstance  or 
phenomenon  indicative  of  the  nature  and  seat 
of  a  disease. 

Sig^na.     Sig^num.     A  sign. 

Si^lex.  Silica  ;  flint ;  quartz.  Sometimes 
synonymous  with  silica. 

Silex,  Liquid.  Water  Glass.  A  silicate  of 
soda  or  of  potassa.  Prepared  by  digesting  in 
one  of  these  substances,  in  either  of  which  it  is 
soluble.  Used  in  the  arts  in  making  artificial 
stone.  Used  in  Mechanical  Dentistry  as  a  coat- 
ing for  plaster  models,  and  to  repair  broken 
models ;  also  to  prevent  the  rubber  of  vulcan- 
ite work  from  filling  the  joints  of  the  teeth_ 
After  the  wax  is  removed  and  the  case  is  ready 
for  packing,  fill  the  joints  with  common  dry 
plaster,  and  saturate  the  plaster  with  the  silex. 
It  is  also  used  for  mending  broken  block-teeth 
by  placing  a  drop  or  two  on  the  broken  sur- 
face, then  pressing  togetlier,  and  subjecting  to 
a  dry  heat.     See  Glass,  Soluble. 

SiFica.  Flint.  Quartz.  The  oxide  of 
silicon,  SiO.^.  Silicic  acid ;  a  compound  of 
silicon  with  three  atoms  of  oxygen.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth,  and, 
after  feldspar,  forms  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  material  of  the  body,  and  increases  its 
strength ;  being  very  infusible,  it  assists  in 
the  preservation  of  the  teeth  in  shape  during 
the  burning  process.  It  occurs  in  nearly  a 
pure  state  in  flint,  quartz  and  white  sand ;  but 


for  use  the  crystalline  form  should  be  selected. 
The  rock  jcrystal,  or  pure  silex,  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  pre- 
pared for  use  by  first  heating  it  to  a  red  heat, 
then  plunging  it  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards 
reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar  or  on 
a  slab. 

Sil^icate,  A  compound  of  silicic  acid 
with  a  base. 

Silic'ic  Acid.  An  acid  derived  from 
silica. 

Sili-'cious.     From  silex,  flint.     Flinty. 

Sili^ciuin.     Silicon. 

^Ficon.  The  basis  of  silicic  acid.  An 
element,  next  to  oxygen,  the  most  abundant, 
forming  about  one-fourth  of  the  crust  of  the 
globe.  In  Medicine,  it  is  employed  in  the 
form  of  an  alkaline  silicate. 

SiFicnill.     Metallic  basis  of  silica. 

Silk,  Dentist's. Floss.  Untwisted  fila- 
ments of  fine  silk,  prepared  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  approxiraal  surfaces 
of  the  teeth,  and  used  by  some  dentists  for 
finishing  the  surfaces  of  fillings  in  the  sides  of 
teeth.     See  Dental  Hygiene. 

Sil^Iimanite.     A  mineral  of  a  dark  gray    t 
color,  composed  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  a 
trace  of  oxide  of  iron,  so  named  after  Profes- 
sor Silliman. 

SiFver.  Argen^tum.  Symbol,  Aq.  At- 
omic weight,  108.  A  white  metal  of  a  bril- 
liant lustre,  harder  than  gold,  but  softer  than 
platina,  copper  or  iron.  It  is  malleable  and 
ductile.  Its  specific  gravity  is  10.5.  It  is 
found  native,  and  in  combination  with  various 
substances. 

Silver,  Annealing  of.  During  the  process  of 
swaging  silver  plates  it  is  necessary  to  fre- 
quently soften  the  metal,  for  the  same  reasons 
as  in  the  case  of  gold  plate,  and  the  same  pro- 
cess is  performed.  See  Gold,  Annealing  of. 
The  silver,  however,  should  not,  in  the  light, 
present  the  cherry-red  heat  as  in  the  case  of 
gold ;  for  it  is  then  at  a  white  heat,  its  light 
color  preventing  the  proper  degree  of  heat  (a 
cherry-red  in  the  dark)  from  being  seen. 

Silver  Foil.  Silver  beat  into  thin  leaves.  It 
was  formerly  employed  for  filling  teeth  ;  but 
as  it  is  liable  to  oxidize  by  the  secretions  of 
the  mouth,  the  use  =of  it  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 

Silver  Leaf.     See  Aegentum  Foliatum. 

Silver,  Nitrate  of.  Argen^ti  ni^tras.  Lunar 
caustic,  formed  by  dissolving  pure  silver  in 
dilute    nitric    acid,   evaporating    to    dryness, 
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melting  and  pouring  the  fused  mass  in 
moulds. 

Silver  Solder.  Silver  alloyed  with  copper 
and  zinc,  or  copper  and  brass.  To  make  a 
free-flowing  solder,  melt  together  twenty  dwts. 
pure  silver,  five  of  brass,  and  three  of  copper ; 
or  alloying  fine  silver  with  one-third  its  weight 
of  brass. 

Simple  Cer^ate.  Ceratum  simplex.  Eight 
parts  of  lard  and  four  of  white  wax.  A  mild 
and  emollient  application  to  inflamed  sur- 
faces. 

Sim^ples.     Medicinal  herbs. 

Sinapelae^on.  From  GLvam,  mustard, 
and  E?t.acQv,  oil.  Oil  of  mustard,  a  powerful 
stimulant  and  rubefacient. 

Sina^pi.     See  Sinapis  Nigra. 

Sina^pis.  Mustard.  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Brassicacece.  Also,  the  seeds  of 
Slnapis  nigra  and  Sinapis  alba,  mustard. 

Sinapis  AFba.  The  white  mustard  plant. 
The  seeds  of  this  species  are  less  pungent  than 
those  of  Siiiapis  nigra. 

Sinapis  Ni'gra.  The  common  black  mus- 
tard, the  seeds  of  which,  when  bruised,  have 
an  exceedingly  pungent  odor  and  an  acrid, 
bitter  taste;  they  are  stimulant,  rubefacient, 
diuretic  and   emetic.      Dose,   as    an    emetic, 

Sinapis  Sem'ina.  Mustard  seeds,  the  prin- 
cipal use  of  which  is  as  a  condiment.  When 
bruised  or  reduced  to  flour,  they  have  an 
acrid,  pungent  taste.  In  small  quantities  they 
promote  the  appetite  and  assist  digestion  ;  but 
in  large  doses  they  act  as  an  emetic.  Applied 
externally,  they  act  powerfully  as  a  local  ex- 
citant, producing  redness  of  the  skin,  burn- 
ing pain,  and,  when  long  continued,  vesica- 
tion. 

Sinap''isin.  A  peculiar  crystalline  sub- 
stance obtained  from  black  mustard  seed. 

Sin^apism.  Sinapis^mus ;  from  otvan, 
mustard.  A  mustard  plaster.  An  external 
stimulant  composed  of  the  farina  of  mustard 
seeds  and  corn  meal,  made  into  a  paste  with 
water  or  vinegar,  in  the  form  of  a  poultice  or 
plaster ;  used  as  a  rubefacient. 

Sina^piuni.  An  infusion  of  mustard 
seed. 

Sin^ciput.  The  top  of  the  head.  Applied 
by  some  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head. 

Sin'eTV.     A  tendon. 

Sing'uFtus.  A  spasmodic  motion  of  the 
diaphragm  and  adjacent  parts.  The  hic- 
cough. 


Sin^istrad.     Towards  the  left. 

Sin^istral.  Sinister,  the  left.  Belonging 
to,  or  situated  on,  the  left. 

Sin^uate.  Indented ;  having  a  wavy 
margin. 

Sinuos'itas.     A  sinus. 

Sill^UOllS.  From  sinus,  a  bay  or  curve. 
Tortuous,  wavy.  A  term  applied  to  certain 
fistulous  ulcers. 

Si^nus.  A  cavity,  or  canal  within  bone, 
the  interior  of  which  is  larger  than  the  en- 
trance or  outlet.  In  Anatomy,  certain  cavities 
in  the  bones  of  the  head  and  face,  with  small 
external  communications.  Also,  certain  ve- 
nous canals  into  which  a  number  of  vessels 
empty  themselves.  In  Surgery,  a  long,  nar- 
row, hollow  tract,  communicating  with  some 
abscess,  diseased  bones,  &c. 

Sinus  Acus'ticus.  The  internal  auditory 
canal. 

Sinus  Arterio'sus.  The  left  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

Sinus  Cer'ebri.    The  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Sinus  Corona^ rius.  Sinus  circularis.  A  ve- 
nous canal  nearly  surrounding  the  pituitary 
fossa  and  gland. 

Sinus  Cor^onary  Ve^nous.  The  coronary 
sinus  of  the  heart. 

Sinus  Coxce.     The  acetabulum. 

Sinus  Dex^ter  Cor' d is.  The  right  auricle 
of  the  heart. 

Sinus  Falcifor'mis.     The  longitudinal  sinus. 

Sinus,  Longitu'dinal.  See  Longitudinal 
Sinus. 

Sinus,  fJlax'illary.  The  antrum  of  High- 
more.     See  Maxillary  Sinus. 

Sinus  Mulieb'ris.     The  vagina. 

Sinus  Pocula'ris.  A  small  depression  at  the 
commencement  of  the  capfit  gallinaginis  of 
the  urethra. 

Sinus  Re' num.     The  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Sinus  Termina'lis.  A  venous  canal  sur- 
rounding the  area  vasculosa  of  the  incubated 

egg. 

Sinus  Urogenita' lis.  A  cavity  or  duct  open- 
ing externally,  in  which  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  Wolflaan  bodies,  the  ureters  and  gener- 
ative apparatus,  terminate  internally.  This 
canal  is  prolonged  into  the  urachus,  subse- 
quently dividing  into  a  pars  urinaria  and  a 
pars  genitalis. 

Sinus  Uteri'ni.  The  sinuses  of  the  uterus 
are  the  large  veins  contained  within  its  walls. 

Sinus  Vence  Porta'rum.  The  entrance  of 
the  venae  porta  into  the  liver. 
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Sinus  Veno^sus.  The  right  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

Si^nuses,  Frontal.  Two  cavities  in 
the  OS  frontis,  one  over  each  orbit. 

Sinuses  of  the  Dura  Mater.  Certain  clian- 
nels  or  triangular  cavities  formed  by  reflec- 
tions of  the  internal  lamina  of  the  dura  mater, 
separating  from  the  external,  and  lined  with 
the  same  membrane  as  that  of  the  veins.  They 
all  communicate  with  each  other,  and  are  de- 
signed for  the  reception  of  the  venous  blood 
of  the  brain.  Anatomists  are  not  agreed  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  these  sinuses.  Some 
enumerate  as  many  as  fifteen,  while  Bichat 
admits  but  four. 

Sin^uses  of  the  Larynx.  The  ventricles  of 
the  larynx. 

Sinuses  of  IVIorgagni.  Small  openings  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra. 

Sinuses  of  Valsalva.  Three  depressions  in 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  behind  the 
semilunar  valves. 

Sinuses,  Pulmonary.  The  depressions  be- 
hind the  semilunar  valves  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

Sinuses,  Ver'tebral.  The  two  large  veins 
extending  from  the  occipital  foramen  to  the 
end  of  the  sacrum. 

Sipll^ilis.     Syphilis. 

Siplli''ta.     Somnambulism. 

Siphita  Parva.     Chorea. 

Si^pho.    A  syringe. 

Si^phon.  Si/phon.  A  bent  tube,  usually 
having  one  end  longer  than  the  other,  used 
for  conveying  fluids  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other. 

Sipho^nia  CaliU^chii.  Caoutchouc. 

Siphonia  Elas^tica.  Caoutchouc.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  yields  India- 
rubber.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Euphor- 
biacece. 

Siphun^cullis.    A  syringe. 

Sil'i^asis.  From  atpoc,  the  cavity  of  the 
fontanella.  Disease,  especially  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  produced  by  insulation  or  ex- 
posure to  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays ;  sun- 
stroke. 

Sir^up.     Syrup. 

SitioFogy.  From  airiuv,  food,  and  7ioyo(;,  a 
discourse.    A  treatise  on  diet  or  food. 

Sit-'ion.    'Zi-iuv.    Food. 

Si^tis.     Thirst. 

Sitis  IVIorbo'sa.  Morbid  thirst ;  the  thirst  ex- 
perienced in  febrile  diseases. 

Si^tOS.     Siton.     Aliment. 


Sixtli  Pair  of  Nerves.  A  pair  of 
encephalic  nerves,  distributed  to  the  rectus  ex- 
ternus  oculi  muscle. 

Size.  In  the  Arts,  impure  hydrated  gela- 
tine.   In  Medicine,  the  bufly  coat  of  the  blood. 

SkeletoFog'y.  Skeletologia ;  from  aneAeroa 
a  skeleton,  and  ^'-oyoc,  a  discourse.  A  treatise 
on  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  comprehending 
osteology  and  syndesmology. 

Skel^eton.  Sceletos.  The  bones  of  the 
body  pi'eserved  in  their  natural  situation,  di- 
vested of  their  soft  parts.  When  connected  by 
their  own  ligaments,  the  skeleton  is  called 
natural,  but  when  joined  by  wires,  it  is  called 
artificial. 

Skeletopoe^ia.  From  aKs?,£rng,  a  skele- 
ton, and  TTOEiM,  to  make.  An  epithet  applied  to 
that  department  of  anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  preparation  of  bones  and  the  construction 
of  skeletons. 

Skin.  The  organ  of  touch,  and  natural 
covering  of  animal  bodies.  It  is  flexible,  elas- 
tic and  extensible,  and  is  loosely  attached  to 
the  parts  directly  beneath,  except  where  it  is 
connected  with  fascia,  as  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  calvarium. 
Its  thickness  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  either  long  or  short  hairs,  coarse  or 
fine,  protrude  from  it,  being  more  plentiful  in 
some  places  than  in  othei-s.  The  appendages 
of  the  skin  are  the  teeth,  hair,  nails  and  seba- 
ceous glands.    See  Cutis. 

Skin-Bound  Disease.  Induration  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue. 

Skin,  Scarf.     The  epidermis. 

SkoFezite.  From  (yiio?Mg,  twisted.  A 
massive,  crystallized,  colorless,  and  translucent 
mineral,  which,  when  heated  with  a  blow-pipe, 
assumes  a  worm-like,  ■contorted  appearance. 

Skor^oclite.     Native  arseuiate  of  iron. 

Skull.     Cranium. 

Skull  Cap.  The  dome  of  the  skull.  Also, 
a  name  sometimes  applied  to  a  bandage  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Fox.    See  Fox's  Bandage. 

Slag".  In  Metallurgy,  the  vitrified  cinders 
produced  in  the  reduction  of  metallic  ores  by 
various  fluxes. 

Slav^ering.  Drivelling  ;  involuntary 
flow  of  saliva. 

Sleep.  Som'nus.  A  suspension  of  the 
voluntary  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
and  powers  of  the  body. 

Sleep'lessness.    Insomnia. 

Sleep-Walk^ing-.  Somnambulism ; 

which  see. 
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Sling".  A  bandage  for  sustaining  the  fore- 
arm, suspended  round  the  neck. 

Sloug'li.  The  dead  part  Avhich  separates 
from  the  living  in  suppurative  and  ulcerative 
processes. 

Sluni^ber.  To  sleep  lightly  ;  doze.  Also 
somnolency. 

Small-pox.  The  common  name  of  vari- 
ola ;  which  see. 

Smalt.  The  protoxide  of  cobalt.  It  has 
been  employed  as  a  remedial  agent  in  doses  of 
ten  to  twenty  grains  in  rheumatism.  In 
larger  doses  it  excites  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Smec'tica.     Detergents. 

Smeg''ma.     Soap. 

Smegma,  Prepu^tli.  The  sebaceous  matter 
secreted  by  the  glandulce  odoriferce  and  pre- 
puce. 

Smell.  Olfac^tus.  The  sense  which  per- 
ceives and  appreciates  odors.  Also,  the  qualities 
of  bodies  Avhich  affect  the  olfactory  nerves  or 
organs  of  smell. 

Smi^le.  A  curved  bistoury,  having  two 
sharp  edges. 

Smi''leon.    A  scalpel. 

Siieez''iug'.  Stemutatio.  A  convulsive 
action  of  the  expiratory  muscles,  commonly  oc- 
casioned by  irritation  of  the  nasal  fossae. 

Snips.  A  pair  of  very  strong  scissors  or 
shears,  used  in  the  laboratory  of  the  dentist 
for  shaping  gold,  silver,  or  platina  plate,  for 
bases  for  artificial  teeth  and  other  purposes. 

Snorting-.  Ster^tor.  The  noise  made  by  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  fauces  and  nasal 
fossa;  in  respiz'ation,  either  in  sleep  or  during 
certain  diseases,  as  in  apoplexy. 

Snow-Blindness.  An  affection  of  the  eyes 
produced  by  the  reflection  of  light  from  snow. 

Snuff,  CepliaFic.  Compound  powder 
of  Asarabacca ;  a  sternutatory. 

Snuf''fles.  Breathing  hard  through  the 
nose. 

Snuffles,  Morbid.  Coryza  maligna;  which 
see. 

Soap.  Sapo.  A  compound  in  definite 
proportions  of  certain  oil-acids,  with  a  sali- 
fiable base,  usually  soda  or  potassa.  The  soaps 
in  most  common  use  are  either  margarates  or 
oleates  of  potassa  or  soda,  made  by  boiling 
common  oil  or  fat  with  the  lye  of  wood  ashes. 
Castile  soap  is  oleate  and  margarate  of  soda. 
Soaps  are  divided  into  soluble  and  insoluble. 
The  former  are  combinations  of  oil-acids  with 
soda,  potassa,  or  ammonia ;  the  latter  are  com- 
binations of  the  same  oil  acids  with  earths  and 


metallic  oxides,  as  baryta  lime,  the  protoxide  of 
lead,  &c. 

Soap  possesses  laxative,  antacid,  and  an- 
tilithic  properties.  It  is  rarely  given  alone, 
but  is  usually  combined  with  rhubarb.  Ap- 
plied externally,  it  is  a  stimulating  discutient. 
It  is  used  successfully  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
acids.  It  constitutes  an  ingredient  iu  some 
liniments  and  plastei-s. , 

Soap,  Amyg'daline.     Almond  oil  soap. 
Soap,  Castile.     Sapo  Darus.     Olive-oil  soda 
soap. 

Soap  Cerate.  Ceratmn  Sapo^nis.  A  cerate 
of  subacetate  of  lead,  soap,  white  wax,  and 
olive  oil. 

Soap,  Common.  Sapo  Vulgaris.  Soda  soap, 
made  with  concrete  animal  oil  or  tallow. 

Soap,  Common  Yellow.  Soda  soap  with  a 
little  rosin  and  palm-oil  mixed  with  the  tallow. 

Soap  Lin^iment.  Tinctu'ra  sapo'nis  camphor- 
aia.     Camphorated  tincture  of  soap. 

Soap  Liniment,  Cam^phorated.  Linimen'tum 
sapo'nis  camphor a^ turn.     Opodeldoc. 

Soap,  Liq'uid.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
a  French  pharmaceutical  preparation,  Eau  de 
Luce  {aqua  lucice),  composed  of  white  soap, 
alcohol,  rectified  oil  of  amber,  and  concentra- 
ted water  of  ammonia;  a  stimulating  com- 
pound employed  to  excite  the  nervous  system, 
and  sometimes  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite 
of  the  viper  and  other  venomous  animals. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  cosmetic,  Lotio 
Saponacea,  composed  of  olive-oil,  solution  of 
subcarbonate  of  potassa,  and  rose  water. 

Soap,  Palm.  Soap  made  of  palm  oil  with 
a  little  tallow  to  give  it  consistence,  and  soda. 

Soap  Plas^ter.  Emplas^irum  saponis.  A 
mixture  of  one  part  soap  and  six  parts  lead 
pla.ster. 

Soap  Plaster,  Compound.  Emplastrwn  saponis 
compos^itmn.  A  mixture  of  two  oimces  soap 
plaster  with  three  ounces  of  litharge  plaster 
with  resin. 

Soap,  Rosin.     Common  yellow  soap. 

Soap,  Soft.     Sapo  mollis. 

Soap,  Star  key's.  Equal  parts  of  carbonate 
of  potassa,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  Venice  tur- 
pentine, triturated  together. 

Soap  Tree  Bark.  S.  Am.  See  Quill ai  a. 
Saponaria. 

Soap,  Wind'sor.  Soap  made  with  one  part 
olive-oil  nine  of  tallow  and  soda,  scented. 

Soap-stone.     See  Steatite. 

Sob.  A  sudden  spasmodic  inspiration  and 
expiration. 
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Socia  Parot^idis.  The  accessory  gland 
of  the  parotid,  or  a  lobe  of  the  parotid  sepa- 
rated from  the  principal  gland. 

Soc^otorine  Aloes.    A  gum  resin. 

So^da.  An  Arabic  word.  The  oxide, 
Na^O,  of  the  metal  sodium.  The  mineral 
alkali  of  sodium,  a  white,  caustic  powder,  ob- 
tained naturally  from  Egypt,  and  artificially, 
in  limited  quantity,  by  the  incineration  of 
marine  plants,  but  principally  from  the  sul- 
phate of  soda. 

Soda,  Ac^etate  of.  Sodce  aeetas.  A  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  acetic  acid  with 
soda. 

Soda,  Borate  of.  Sodce.  biboras.  Sodce  boras. 
Borate  of  soda ;  borax. 

Soda,  Car^bonate  of.  Sodce  car^bonas,  seu 
Bicarbonas.  Bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda,  a  mild  mineral  alkali.  Its 
use  is  the  same  as  the  subcarbonate,  than 
which  it  is  less  caustic  and  better  adapted  for 
effervescing  draughts. 

Soda,  Caus'tica.  The  hydrated  protoxide 
of  soda.     Caustic  soda ;  which  see. 

Soda,  Chlor'ide  of.  Chlorinated  soda.  Used 
as  a  disinfecting  agent. 

Soda,  Dried  Car'bonate  of.  Sodce  carbonas 
exsiccatus.  Carbonate  of  soda  deprived  of  its 
water  of  crystallization,  by  being  dried,  heated 
to  i-edness,  and  then  rubbed  to  a  powder. 

Soda  HyposuFpfiite.  Used  in  chronic  cuta- 
neous and  scrofulous  afTections,  especially  in 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  Dose,  gr.  x  and 
more,  in  syrup. 

Soda  Impu'ra.  Impure  soda.  Soda.  Barilla. 
Soda  obtained  by  the  incineration  of  the  sea- 
shore plants. 

Soda,  LiWate  of.     Urate  of  soda. 

Soda,  Mu'riate  of.  Sodce  murias.  Sodu 
chloridum.  Chloride  of  sodium,  or  common 
salt. 

Soda,  N/'^trate  of.  Peruvian  nitre.  A  salt, 
having  precisely  the  same  qualities  as  nitrate 
of  potash. 

Soda,   Nitrite   of.      Sodce  niiras.     Made   by 
heating  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  char- 
coal in  a  crucible  to  dull  redness. 
'     Soda,  Oxymu'riate  of.     Chloride  of  soda. 

Soda,  Pitos'phate  of.  Sodce  phosphas.  A 
compound  of  phosphoric  acid  and  soda.  Dose, 
as  a  cathartic,  333  to  ^j. 

Soda  Pow^ders.  Two  powders,  one  consist- 
ing of  half  a  drachm  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
the  other  of  twenty-five  grains  of  tartaric  acid, 
which,  when  dissolved  in  separate  tumblers  of 


water  and  mixed,  form  a  refreshing,  efferves- 
cing, saline  draught. 

Soda,  Subcar^ bonate  of.  Sodce  carbonas. 
Carbonate  of  soda.  The  impure  carbonate 
dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  filtered  and 
crystallized.  It  is  used  as  an  antacid ;  and 
also  as  a  deobstruent  in  scrofulous  and  other 
affections.     Dose,  gr.  x  to .  3  ss. 

Soda,  Sul^phate  of.  Sodce  sulphas.  Glauber's 
salts.  It  possesses  cathartic  and  diuretic  prop- 
erties.    Dose,  gvj  to  ^x. 

Soda,  Tar^trate  of.  Sodce  potassio-tartras.  A 
double  salt,  consisting  of  tartrate  of  soda  and 
potass.  Eochelle  salt.  It  is  a  gentle  cathar- 
tic.    Dose,  ^ss  to  ^j. 

Soda  Water.  A  refreshing  effervescing 
draught,  formed  by  dissolving  carbonate  of 
soda  in  water  and  supersaturating  it  with 
carbonic  acid. 

So'dse  et  Argen^ti  HyposuFpliis. 
Hyposulphite  of  soda  and  silver.  A  solution 
of  it  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Sodce  Ciilo'ras.     The  chlorate  of  soda. 

Sodce  Chlorina'tce  Li^quor.  Solution  of 
chlorinated  soda,  known  as  "  Labarraque's 
Disinfecting  Liquid,"  is  composed  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  water. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  an  alkaline 
taste,  and  faint  odor  of  chlorine.  It  is  stim- 
ulant, antiseptic,  and  resolvent,  and  is  useful 
in  all  afiections  attended  with  fetor,  such  as 
ulcers,  &c.  In  Dental  Practice,  it  forms  a 
mouth-wash  in  mercurial  stomatitis,  ulcera- 
tions of  gums,  disease  of  antrum,  fetid  breath ; 
also  used  in  bleaching  discolored  teeth. 

Sodce  Hydri^odas.     Sodii  iodidum. 

Sodce  Hypochlo'ris.     Hypochlorite  of  soda. 

Sod  OB  Potas^sio-Tar^tras.     Tartrate  of  soda. 

Sodae  Sesquicar'bonas.  An  imperfect  bicar- 
bonate of  soda. 

SodcB  Subbo^ras.     Sodce  biboras.     Borax. 

Sodce  Subcar'bonas.     Carbonate  of  soda. 

Sodce  Sul'phas.     Sulphate  of  soda. 

Sodce  Valeria'nas.  Valerianate  of  soda. 
Used  for  obtaining  the  other  valerianates. 

So^dii  Auro-Terclilo^riduni.  Chlo- 
ride of  gold  and  sodium. 

Sodii  Ch/o^ridum.  Chloride  of  sodium ;  mu- 
riate of  soda ;  common  salt. 

Sodii  lod^idum.  Iodide  of  sodium.  Hydri- 
odate  of  soda.  It  has  been  used  in  the  same 
cases  as  Iodide  of  Potassum. 

So^dium.  The  metallic  base  of  soda. 
Symbol  Na.     Atomic  weight,  23.     A  metal  of 
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the  alkaline  series,  which  has  a  strong  affinity 
for  oxygen.  It  is  of  a  silver-white  lustre  and 
is  softer  than  lead.  The  action  of  the  sodium 
salts  is  similar  to  that  of  the  potassium  com- 
pounds. 

Sodium  Bicarbonas.  Salseratus.  Baking-soda. 

Sodium  Carbonas  Exsiccatus.  The  carbonate 
dried  until  it  loses  50  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 

Sodium  Chloras.  The  basis  of  an  agreeable 
gargle. 

Sodium  Et/iy/as.     Caustic  alcohol. 

Sodium,  Hydrate.     Caustic  soda. 

Sodium,  Oxide  of.     Soda. 

Sodium  Sulphas.  Glauber's  salt.  Wash- 
ing soda. 

Soft  PaFate.  The  velum  pendulum 
palati,  an  incomplete  movable  partition  be- 
tween the  mouth  and  pharynx. 

Soft'ening'.  Molli'ties.  A  term  applied 
in  Pathology  to  a  morbid  diminution  of  the 
consistence  of  organs.     See  Eamollissement. 

Softening  of  tfie  Brain.  Eamollissement  of 
the  brain ;  which  see. 

Sol.  The  sun.  A  name  given  to  gold  by 
the  older  chemists. 

Sol''anoid.  Solanoides  ;  from  solanum,  the 
potato,  and  eiSoc,  resemblance.  Resembling  a 
potato.  A  term  applied  to  a  form  of  cancer, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  potato. 

Solanum  Letlia^e.  Atz-opia  Belladonna; 
which  see. 

Sol''aniue.  An  alkaloid  extract  of  Sohr- 
num  nigrum.  It  is  a  narcotic  and  causes  no 
nausea.     Dose,  gr.  f  to  gr.  iv. 

So''lar.  Solar'is  ;  from  sol,  the  sun.  Per- 
taining to,  or  having  rays  like,  the  sun. 

Solar  Pbos^phorus.  Canton's  phosphorus.  A 
composition  made  by  mixing  three  parts  of 
calcined  oyster-shells  and  one  of  the  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  exposing  the  mixture,  in  a  closed 
crucible,  to  a  strong  heat  for  one  hour.  This» 
on  being  afterwai-ds  exposed  to  light,  exhibits 
phosphorescent  properties. 

Solar  P lex' us.    Plexus  solar' is.    See  Plexus, 

SOLAK. 

Sol'der.  An  alloy  easily  fused,  employed 
to  unite  the  surfaces  of  two  pieces  of  metal. 

Solder,  Gold.    See  Gtold  Solder. 

Solder,  Silver.    See  Silver  Solder. 

Sol''d.ermg".  A  process  which  consists  in 
uniting  the  surfaces  of  two  pieces  of  metal  by 
melting  a  more  fusible  metal  (an  alloy) 
between  them,  which  serves,  by  chemical 
attraction  and  cohesive  force,  to  bind  the 
pieces  together.  The  pieces  may  be  of  the 
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same  or  dissimilar  metals,  but  the  metal  or 
alloy  by  which  they  are  to  be  united,  must 
have  an  affinity  for  both.  Thus,  gold  alloyed 
with  silver  and  copper,  melts  more  easily  than 
the  first  named  metal,  and,  having  an  affinity 
for  it,  constitutes  a  proper  uniting  medium. 
See  Gold  Solder.  The  surfaces,  however, 
of  the  pieces  to  be  united  should  be  bright, 
and  in  actual  contact,  to  insure  a  uniform 
effect  of  the  solder  upon  them.  They  should 
also  be  covered  with  a  mixture  of  borax  and 
water,  of  the  consistence  of  cream.  After  this 
has  been  applied,  which  may  be  most  conveni- 
ently done  with  a  small  camel' s-hair  pencil,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  solder,  cut  in  small  pieces, 
should  be  laid  along  the  line  of  contact  be- 
tween the  gold  pieces  to  be  united,  to  effect  the 
desired  strength  of  union. 

The  pieces  to  be  united  should  be  prevented 
from  separating,  during  the  application  of  the 
heat,  either  with  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris 
and  asbestos  or  sand,  iron  clamps,  or  wire. 
This  precaution  is  necessary  to  insure  a  perfect 
union  of  the  pieces. 

These  preparatory  steps  having  been  gone 
through  with,  the  pieces  should  be  placed,  and 
made  fast,  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal,  or  pumice- 
stone,  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  escape  of  the 
heat  during  the  actual  process  of  soldering. 

The  most  common  method  of  obtaining  the 
requisite  amount  of  heat,  is  from  the  flame  of 
a  spirit  or  oil  lamp  thrown  upon  the  work  with 
a  blow-pipe. 

When  plaster  is  employed  it  should  first  be 
heated  to  a  red  heat,  by  throwing  the  whole  of 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  in  a  flaring  manner  over 
it.  This  done,  the  flame  should  be  concentrated 
upon  the  point  where  it  is  wished  that  the 
solder  should  take  effect,  and  kept  there  until 
it  fuses  and  flows  between  the  pieces  to  be 
united.  Should  it  flow  in  a  wrong  direction, 
from  an  improper  application  of  the  heat,  the 
concentrated  point  of  the  flame  should  be  moved 
to  the  proper  place,  when  the  solder  will  imme- 
diately return  and  take  effect  there. 

Soldering  Lamp.  A  lamp  used  in  Meehaiiical 
Dentistry  for  soldering,  holding  about  a  pint  qf 
alcohol,  and  having  a  wick  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  or  one  inch  in  diameter.  By  connecting 
the  wick-tube  to  the  body  of  the  lamp  by  a 
small  tube,  which  should  be,  under  all  circum- 
stances, full  of  alcohol,  a  safety-lamp  may  be 
made.  Dr.  B.  W.  Franklin's  lamp  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  contain  the  alcohol  uniformly  at 
the  same  level. 
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Soldering  Pan.  A  sheet-iron  pan,  used  in 
Mechanical  Dentistry,  of  funnel-shape  with  a 
handle  to  support  it.  Filled  with  ignited 
charcoal,  it  forms  a  convenient  receptacle  for 
metallic  work  during  the  process  of  soldering. 

Soldering-Support.  An  appliance  used  in 
Prosthetic  dentistry  for  holding  the  work  to  be 
Boldered.  Such  sujsports  are  generally  made  of 
plumbago,  charcoal,  or  fireclay. 

SoFders,  Gold  and  Silver.  Dor- 
rance's  formula  for  20  carat  gold  solder:  1 
part  of  pure  silver:  2  parts  of  pure  zinc;  3 
parts  of  pure  copper.  Four  grains  of  this 
alloy  melted  with  twenty  grains  of  pure  gold. 

Litch's  formula  for  18  carat  solder:  Gold 
coin  (|10),  258  grains ;  spelter  (or  brazier's 
Bolder),  24  grains ;  silver  coin,  24  grains. 

Richmond's  formula :  Add  to  scraps  of 
American  coin  gold  one-fifth  of  their  weight 
of  fine  brass  wire  cut  in  small  pieces,  using 
borax  freely  during  the  melting  process. 

Low's  formula  for  19  carat  solder:  1  dwt. 
of  coin  gold ;  2  grains  of  copper ;  4  grains  of 
silver. 

Another  formula  for  20  carat  solder :  Amer- 
ican coin  gold  (21.6  carats  fine),  iglO  piece, 
258  grains ;  spelter  solder,  20.64  grains.  An- 
other of  same  carat :  Gold  coin  (|10),  258 
grs.;  spelter  solder,  24  grs.,  and  silver  coin, 
24  grs. 

Gold  solder,  22  carats  fine,  is  used  for  bridge 
work,  and  20  carats  fine  for  crown  work. 

Silver  solder  is  made  by  alloying  fine  silver 
with  one-third  its  weight  of  brass. 

SoFdier's  Weed.  The  Matico  plant, 
or  Piper  angustifolium.  It  possesses  astringent 
properties. 

Sole.  Solea,  The  under  surface  of  the 
foot. 

So^leil.  SuA^/y.  Literally  a  tube.  In  Sur- 
gery, an  oblong  semicircular  box  or  case,  used 
in  the  treatment  of  fractured  limbs  to  prevent 
the  contact  of  the  bed-clothes.  In  Conchology, 
a  genus  of  bivalve  shells,  constituting  the 
type  of  the  family  Solenacece. 

Solena^riuill.  From  au/iriv,  a  canal.  A 
catheter. 

Sole'us.  The  gastrocnemius  internus,  a 
muscle  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
leg.  It  terminates  below,  by  a  large  tendon, 
which  joins  that  of  the  gastrocnemhis  exter- 
nus,  to  form  the  tendo  Achillis. 

SoFid.  Sol^idus.  A  body  whose  parti- 
cles are  so  united  by  cohesive  attraction  as  to 
require  some  degree  of  force  to  separate  them. 


In   Anatomy,   the  bones,   muscles,   ligaments, 
membranes,  nerves,  vessels,  cartilages,  &c. 

Solid'ity.  Density;  compactness;  the 
condition  of  a  solid  ;  opposed  to  fluidity. 

Sol^uble.     Capable  of  being  dissolved. 

SolubiFity.  SolubiVitas;  from  solvere, 
solutum,  to  dissolve.  Capable  of  dissolving  in 
a  menstruum. 

Solu^tio.     A  solution. 

Solutio  Arsenica' lis.     Liquor  ai-senicalis. 

Solutio  CaFcis.     Liquor  calcis. 

Solutio  Potas'sii  lodidi  lodure'ta.  Liquor 
iodini  compositus. 

Solutio  Sulpha'iis  Cupri  Compos'ita.  Aqua 
cuprivitriola'ti  composita.  Compound  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper. 

Solu^tion.  SolwHio.  In  Chemistry,  an 
operation  which  consists  in  dissolving  a  solid 
in  a  menstruum.  Also,  the  product  of  such 
operation.  In  Surgery,  the  separation  of  parts 
previously  united,  which  is  called  a  solution  of 
continuity. 

Sol^utive.  SolutVuus;  from  solvo,  to 
loosen.     A  laxative. 

So  Invent.  From  solvere,  to  dissolve.  A 
menstruum.  Also,  medicines  supposed  to 
possess  the  property  of  dissolving  or  removing 
obstructions  of  extraneous  substances. 

SoFvine.  From  solvo,  to  dissolve.  Any 
substance  with  great  dissolving  power. 

So^ma.     The  body. 

So^macille.  The  smallest  subdivision 
possible  which  is  capable  of  retaining  its 
physiological  functions. 

Somat^ic.  Somaf'icus;  from  ao)/ia,  the 
body.  That  which  relates  to  or  concerns  the 
body. 

Somatol'Ogy.  Somatology ia  ;  from  aufia, 
the  body,  and  '^"}o^,  a  discourse.  A  treatise 
on  the  human  body ;  anatomy. 

Som^nal.  A  mixture  of  alcohol,  chloral 
and  urethran.  A  hypnotic  producing  a  quiet, 
deep  and  natural  sleep  commencing  one  hour 
after  administration,  and  lasting  six  to  eight 
hours.  Dose,  gtt.  xxx.  Some  assert  that  it 
occasionally  causes  dangerous  secondary  action 
on  the  heart. 

Somnam^bulism.  SomnambuWtio ;  from 
somnus,  sleep,  and  ambulare,  to  walk.  Sleep- 
walking. 

Soninam'bulist.     A  sleep-walker. 

Soiliuifa^cient.  A  medicine  causing 
sleep.     A  hypnotic. 

Somiiif''erm.  A  morphine-ether,  which 
causes  no  bad  effects  upon  the  heart. 
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Somniferous.  Somniferus  ;  from  som- 
nus,  to  sleep,  and  fero,  to  bring.  That  which 
induces  sleep. 

SomniFoquist.  One  who  talks  in  his 
sleep. 

Som^nolency.  Somnolent.  Somnolentia. 
Sleepiness.  Inclined  to  sleep.  Often  a  symp- 
tom of  disease. 

Soin''nolism.  The  state  produced  by 
what  is  called  animal  magnetism. 

Somnop^atliy.  Somnopat¥ia ;  sleep 
from  sympathy,  improperly  called  magnetic 
sleep. 

Soni^nus.  Sleep;  the  repose  of  sense 
and  voluntary  motion,  during  which  time  the 
relations  which  animals,  through  the  organs 
of  sense,  hold  with  the  external  world,  are  in- 
terrupted. 

Son^itus  Au'rium.  Tinnitus  aurium  ; 
which  see. 

Sono^roilS.  SonoWus.  Noisy,  loud-sound- 
ing ;  giving  sound  when .  struck,  as  a  sonorous 
body ;  giving  a  clear,  loud  sound,  as  a  sonorous 
voice;  sometimes  applied  in  Pathology  to 
ronchus. 

So^nus.     Sound. 

Soot.  FuUgo.  A  black  substance  disen- 
gaged from  fuel  in  the  process  of  combustion. 

Sopllistica'tion.  Sophistical  tio.  Adul- 
teration ;  counterfeiting ;  falsification. 

Sophroms^tge  Dentes.  Wisdom  teeth, 
or  dentes  sapientise. 
So''pieilS.     Soporific. 
So^por.     A  profound  sleep,  from  which 
the  person  can  only  be  roused  with  difficulty. 
It  occurs  in  many  cerebral  diseases. 

Soporific.     Somniferous;     tending     to 
cause  sleep. 
So^porose.     Sleepy. 
Sorbefa-'cient.    Sorbefa^dens  ;  from  sor- 
bere,  to  suck  in,  and  facere,  to  make.     A  rem- 
edy that  promotes  absorption. 

Sorb^ic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from 
the  berries  of  the  Sorbus  acuparia,  or  mountain 
ash. 

Sor^des.  The  fetid  excrementitious 
matter  which  forms  on  the  teeth  during  fever. 
Also,  dirty  sanies  discharged  from  ulcers. 

Sordic^ulse  Aurium.  Cerumen  aurium ; 
which  see. 

Sore.     An  ulcer  or  excoriation. 
Sore  Mouth.     Stomatitis. 
Sore    Mouth,   Gangrenous.     Caucrum   oi-is ; 
also,  gangrsena  oris. 

Sore  Throat    Cynanche. 


Sore  Throat,  Ul^cerous.     Cynanche  maligna. 
Sore^ness.     Painful  uneasiness  or  tender- 
ness of  a  part  when  touched.     It  is  a  symptom 
of  inflammation. 

Souffle.  A  term  used  for  distinguishing 
the  blowing  sounds  heard  in  auscultating  the 
chest. 

Sound.  In  Physiology,  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  sonorous  bodies,  or  certain  vibrations 
on  the  organ  of  hearing ;  in  Surgery,  a  solid 
metallic  instrument,  shaped  like  a  catheter, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exis- 
tence of  calculus  in  the  bladder. 

Sound^ingf.  Searching  ;  the  exploration 
of  the  bladder. 

Sozoi^odal.  A  compound  of  sulphur, 
iodine  and  carbolic  acid.     An  antiseptic. 

Spaces,  Interden'tal.  See  Inter- 
dental. 

Spa^do.     Castratus ;   which  see. 
Spag'y^ria.     Chemistry. 
Spain,  PeFlitory  of.     The  Anthemis 
pyrethrum,  or  Spanish  chamomile. 
Spal^ter.     See  Spelter. 
Spanse^mia.     Spanhcemia;    from  CTrrtvof, 
poor,  and  ai/ia,  blood.     Poverty  of  the  blood, 
from  a  deficiency  of  fibrine  and  red  corpus- 
cles. 

Spanse^mic.      Eelating    to    spansemia; 
also,  a  term  applied  to  haematic  remedies  when 
such  remedies  impoverish  the  blood. 
Span^ish  Fly.     See  Cantharis. 
Spanish  White.     White  bismuth  ;   nitrate  of 
bismuth. 

Spar.  A  term  applied  in  Mineralogy  to 
certain  substances  which  break  with  regular 
surfaces  and  exhibit  some  degree  of  lustre. 
Hence,  minerals  of  a  sparry  fracture  are  called 
spathose. 

Spar,  Heavy.     Sulphate  of  baryta. 
Spar,    Iceland.      Rhomboidal   carbonate   of 
lime. 

Sparag^ma.  From  a-n-apaaGu,  to  tear. 
In  Surgery,  a  laceration. 

Sparag^mos.     A  convulsion  or  spasm. 
Spardara^pum.  Adhesive  plaster  spread 
on  silk,  linen,  cotton,  or  paper. 

Sparg'anO^sis.  From  a-rrap-yau,  to  swell. 
A  swelling.     Also,  a  milk  abscess. 

Spar''SUS.  Irregularly  scattered ;  dis- 
persed. 

Spasm.  Spas^mus;  from  a-rrau,  to  draw, 
an  involuntary  muscular  contraction.  Spasms 
are  distinguished  into  tonic,  which  consist  in 
complete  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  as  in  lock- 
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jaw;  and  clonic,  which  consist  in  alternate 
contractions  and  relaxations,  as  in  convul- 
isions. 

Spasm  of  the  Larynx.  Laryngismus  strid- 
ulus ;   which  see. 

Spas^nia.  From  airau,  to  draw.  Volun- 
tary straining,  energetic  contraction  or  exten- 
sion of  the  muscles,  as  in  running,  riding,  or 
bearing  heavy  burdens. 

SpaS''lui.  Spasmodic  diseases  character- 
ized by  a  morbid  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres. 

SpasniO^des.     Convulsive. 

Spasmod^ic.  Spasmod' leus  ;  spasmot^icus. 
Relating  to  a  spasm  or  convulsion. 

Spasmodic  Croup.  Laryngismus  stridulus  ; 
which  see. 

Spasmot'icus.     Spasmodic. 

Spas^mous.  A  spasm ;  a  convulsion. 
Having  the  nature  of  a  spasm. 

Spasmus  Cyn^icus.  Risus  caninus  ;  the  sar- 
donic grin. 

Spas^tic.     SpasHicus.    Spasmodic. 

Spathes^ter.  From  anau,  I  draw.  In 
Surgery,  an  instrument  used  for  drawing  the 
.prepuce,  when  too  short,  over  the  glans. 

Spa^tllOSe.  Spathiform.  In  Mineralogy, 
resembling  spar  in  form. 

Spat^ile.  llnaTOiTj.  Liquid  fecal  evacua- 
tion. 

Spat'ula.  Diminutive  of  spatha,  a  broad 
instrument.  An  instrument  like  a  knife,  used 
for  spreading  plasters,  &c.  Also  for  mixing 
plaster  of  Paris,  oxychloride  of  zinc,  &c. 

Spafu/a,  Foil.  An  instrument  for  folding 
gold  foil,  having  a  blade  six  inches  long,  and 
f  of  an  inch  wide. 

Spat^ulate.     Shaped  like  a  spatula. 

Spay.     To  extirpate  the  ovaries. 

Spear-sliaped.     Lanceolate. 

Special  Auat^omy.  That  which  treats 
of  tlie  healthy  structure  of  the  body  and  its 
organs. 

Spe'cles.  A  group  of  such  individuals  as 
have  an  essential  identity  resulting  from  their 
ultimate  constitution  or  nature.  Individuals, 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals  agreeing  in  their 
appearance  and  composition.  When  indi- 
viduals differ  in  circumstances  from  accident, 
they  are  termed  varieties.  The  circumstances 
common  to  one  or  more  species  constitute  a 
division  or  genus.  Species  is  also  an  old  phar- 
maceutical term  for  powders. 

Specific.  Speci^ficus.  In  3Iateria  Medica, 
a  medicine  that  cures  some  diseases  upon  a 


principle  peculiar  to  itself,  and  not  common  to 
two  or  more.  Also,  a  remedy  that  infallibly 
cures  a  particular  disease.  The  term  is  applied, 
too,  to  a  medicine  which  acts  on  some  particu- 
lar organ  more  than  others.  In  Natural  His- 
tory, the  trivial  name  or  designation  of  the 
species  of  a  genus. 

Specific  Gravity.     See  Gravity,  Specific. 

Specific  Poison.  One  producing  special  dis- 
eased conditions. 

SpeciFluin.  From  specie,  to  examine. 
A  probe ;  a  surgical  insti'ument  employed  in 
the  exploration  of  wounds,  fistulas,  &c. 

Spec^tacles.  From  spectare,  to  behold. 
An  optical  apparatus,  consisting  of  two  lenses, 
fixed  in  a  metallic  or  other  frame  adapted  to 
the  eyes,  and  used  to  assist  the  sight. 

Spec^truill.  An  optical  illusion ;  a 
spectre.  Also  an  elongated  figure  of  the  seven 
prismatic  colors,  formed  by  a  transparent 
prism. 

Spec^uliim.  From  specio,  to  see.  A 
mirror.  Also,  an  instrument  for  dilating  cav- 
ities to  facilitate  their  examination. 

Speculum  k'ni.  An  instrument  for  dilating 
the  anus,  while  an  operation  is  being  per- 
formed on  the  parts  within. 

Speculum  Metal.  An  alloy  for  metallic 
mirrors,  composed  of  two  parts  copper  and  one 
of  tin. 

Speculum  Oc^uli.  An  instrument  for  keeping 
the  eyelids  open,  and  preventing  the  eye  from 
moving. 

Speculum  O^ris.  An  instrument  for  dilating 
the  mouth. 

Speculum  Oris,  Elliot's.  An  instrument  for 
distending  the  cheeks  during  the  removal  of 
wax  impressions  from  the  mouth. 

Speculum  Vagincs.  An  instrument  for  dilat- 
ing the  vagina. 

Speech.     Articulated  voice. 

Spelter  or  Speltre.  SpeVtrum.  Com- 
mercial, impure  zinc,  which  often  contains 
copper,  iron,  lead,  manganese,  plumbago,  and 
a  little  arsenic. 

Spelter  Solder.  Braziers^  Solde>\  A  fusible 
brass,  made  of  sixteen  parts  of  copper  and 
twelve  parts  of  zinc. 

Speuce's  Metal.  A  non-metallic  com- 
pound, employed  for  making  dies  of  a  hard 
and  brittle  nature,  for  swaging  plates  by  means 
of  a  screw  or  hydraulic  press.  It  is  composed 
of  sulphur,  bismuth,  antimony,  etc.,  the  exact 
formula  not  having  been  published.  It 
fuses  at  239°  F.     It  is  claimed  that  this  metal 
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neither  expands  nor  shrinks  in  setting.     See 
Daecet's  MetaIv. 

Sperm.  Spa-ma;  from  aweipu^  to  sow. 
Spermatic  fluid ;  seed  ;  semen.  Also  sper- 
maceti. 

Spermace'ti.  From  sperma,  sperm,  and 
KT/Tog,  a  whale.  A  fatty  substance  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  head  of  the  cachalot  or  sper- 
matic whale.     See  Cetaceum. 

Spermat'ic.  SpermatVeus  ;  from  GTrep/m, 
seed.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  parts 
or  vessels  connected  with  the  secretion  or 
transmission  of  the  seminal  fluid,  or  sperm. 

Spermatic  Arteries.  Two  arteries,  one  on 
each  side,  given  off,  most  commonly,  by  the 
aorta,  though  sometimes  by  the  renal  arteries, 
and  distributed,  in  man,  to  the  spermatic 
chord,  testicle,  and  epididymis,  and  in  the  fe- 
male to  the  ovarium.  Fallopian  tube,  and  round 
ligament. 

Spermatic  Cfiord.    The  vascular  and  nervous 
chord  by  which  the  testicle  is  suspended. 
.  Spermatic  Fluid.     Sperm. 
Spermatic  Liquor.     The  spermatic  fluid. 
Spermatic  Plex^us.     A  nervous   plexus,  on 
each  side,  formed  by  filaments  from  the  renal 
plexus. 

Spermatic  Veins.  The  veins  which  accom- 
pany the  spermatic  arteries. 

Sperm^atin.  The  animal  matter  of  the 
sperm. 

SpermatiS''inus.  The  emission  of 
semen. 

Spermatoce^le.  From  anepjjia,  seed, 
and  K-ri'^v,  a  tumor.     Swelling  of  the  testicle. 

Spermatoceles.  From  airfpiia,  sperm, 
and  eiiiof,  resemblance.  Anything  which  re- 
sembles or  has  the  appearance  of  sperm. 

Spermatog'On^ia.  Spermatopce'ia;  from 
anepfia,  sperm,  and  yevvau,  to  beget.  The 
preparation  or  secretion  of  the- seminal  fluid. 

Spermatopli'ag'ous.  A  term  applied 
in  Zoology  to  animals  which  subsist  on  seeds.  It 
is  synonymous  with  granivorous. 

Spermatopll^ora.  From  anep/ia,  seed, 
and  0epu,  to  bear.  The  sheaths  in  the  ceph- 
alopods  which  convey  the  semen  or  sperm. 
They  are  also  called  the  moving  filaments  of 
Needham,  their  discoverer. 

Spermatopoe''us.  Spermatopoeti'eus;  from 
cnspua,  sperm,  and  noieiv,  to  make.  In  Physi- 
ology, a  term  designative  of  food,  or  anything 
calculated  to  augment  the  secretion  of  the 
seminal  fluid. 
SpermatorrliceCa.  From  ffn-f/j/^a,  sperm, 


and  pew,  to  flow.     An  involuntary  emission  of 
semen. 

Spermatozo^a.  Spermatozo'on.  From 
a-spun,  sperm,  and  l^uov,  animal.  Spermatic 
animalcules.  Minute  particles  seen  in  sperm- 
atic fluid  resembling  infusoria.  They  are  sup- 
posed by  most  physiologists  to  be  the  active 
agents  in  generation. 

Spermo'lite.  Spermoli'thus; froma-ep/ia, 
sperm,  and  A(i?oc,  a  stone.  In  Pathology,  the 
indurated  concretions  which  sometimes  form 
in  the  vesiculce  seminales.  In  Oryctology,  a  fossil 
seed. 

Spew^ing-.     Vomiting. 

Sphacela'tion.     Mortification. 

Spliacelis^HlUS.  Sphacelis^mos.  From 
a^aiiE%iC,u^  to  be  gangrened.  Gangrene ;  morti- 
fication. The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Sphac^eloitl.  Eesembling  a  gangrenous 
part. 

Spliac'elous.     Pertaining  to  sphacelus.  > 

Spliac^elus.  From  a^anuj  to  destroy,- 
The  disorganized  portion  thrown  off"  in  morti- 
fication.    Complete  mortification. 

Splisenoi^des.     iSphenoides.  •' 

Spliaero'ma.  From  acpaipa,  sphere.  Any- 
thing made  round  or  globular.  Applied  in- 
Pathology  to  a  globular,  fleshy  protuberance. 

Sphag-e.     The  throat. 

Sphene.  From  (t^^v,  a  wedge.  A  dull- 
yellow,  green,  gray,  brown,  or  black  mineral, 
composed  of  silicic  acid,  lime,  and  titanic  acid.' 
It  occurs  in  amorphous  crystals  of  the  form  of 
oblique  rhombic  prisms. 

Splie^noid.  Sphenoi^des ;  from  acpr^v,  a 
wedge,  and  ei6og,  resemblance.  Wedge-like ; 
applied  to  a  bone  of  the  cranium. 

Spfieno/d  Bone.  SphenoVdest  os.  A  bone  sit-" 
uated  in  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  cranium, 
extending  underneath  from  one  temple  to  the 
other,  wedged  in,  as  it  were,  amid  the  other 
bones. 

Sphenoi'dal.  Sphenoidal  lis.  Pertaining 
to,  or  connected  with,  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Sphenoidal  Spine.  A  projecting  crest  at  the 
lower  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  which  ar- 
ticulates with  the  vomer. 

Splieno-Max^illary.  Ptelating  to  the 
sphenoid  and  maxillary  bones. 

Spbeno-Maxillary  Fissure.  The  inferior  or- 
bitar  fissure.     Foramen  lacerum  inferius. 

Spheno-Maxillary  Fossa.  A  depression  at 
the  union  of  the  spheno-maxillary  and  pterygo- 
maxillary  fissures.  ' 
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Spheno-Or'bitar.  Spheno-orhita'lis.  An  epi- 
thet applied  by  Beclard  to  the  anterior  or 
orbitar  portion  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Spheno-PaFatine.  Eelating  to  the  sphenoid 
and  palate  bones. 

Spheno-Pa/atine  Artery.  The  termination 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  which  enters 
the  back  part  of  the  nose  through  the  spheno- 
palatine foramen,  to  be  distributed  upon  the 
pituitary  membrane. 

Spheno-Pa/atine  For^amen.  A  foramen 
formed  by  the  vertical  portion  of  the  os 
palati  and  sphenoid  bone,  establishing  a  com- 
munication between  the  nasal  fossae  and  the 
zygomatic  fossa. 

Spheno-Palatine  Gan^glion. .  A  small  gan- 
glion situated  without  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen,  in  the  pterygo-maxillary  fissure. 

Spheno-Palatine  Nerves.  The  lateral  nasal 
nerves,  which  arise  from  the  ganglion  of 
Meckel,  and  enter  the  nose  through  the 
spheno-palatine  foramen,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  outer  and  inner  parietes  of  the  nasal 
fossae. 

Spheno-Parie^tal.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
the  sphenoid  and  parietal  bones. 

Spheno-Staphyli^ nus.  The  levator  palati 
muscle. 

Spheno-Tem^poral,  Belonging  or  relating 
to  the  sphenoid  and  temporal  bones. 

Splier^ule.     A  little  sphere. 

Splier^lllite.  Pearl-stone;  a  variety  of 
obsidian,  occurring  in  rounded  grains. 

Spllinc^ter.  From  c(piy-yu,  to  constrict. 
A  name  given  to  certain  muscles,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  close  openings  around  which  they 
are  situated. 

Sphincter  A^ni.  A  muscle  situated  around 
the  anus. 

Sphincter  Ani  Inter' nus.  The  circular  fibres 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  rectum  at  its  ex- 
tremity. 

Sphincter  CuHob.  The  superior  constrictor 
pharyngis. 

Sphincter  Labio'rum.     The  orbicularis  oris. 

Sphincter  Oc'uli.  The  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum. 

Sphincter  O'ris.     The  orbicularis  oris. 

Sphincter  Vagi'nce.  A  muscle  situated  on 
the  side  of  the  vagina,  near  its  external  ori- 
fice, opposite  the  nymphse,  covering  the  corpus 
cavernosum. 

Sphincter  Ve^sicae.  A  name  given  by  some 
anatomists  to  a  few  fibres  which  surround  the 
neck  of  the  bladder. 


Sphyg'^ma.  'E<l>vy/ia.  Sphygmos ;  which 
see. 

Spliyg^mic  Art.  Sphyg^mica  ars.  The 
knowledge  or  doctrine  of  the  pulse ;  art  of 
judging  by  the  pulse. 

Sphyg'-'micus.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
pulse. 

SphygmoFogy.  Sphygmolog^ia.  From 
ccpvyfio^,  the  pulse,  and  "^oyoQ^  a  discourse.  A 
treatise  on  the  pulse. 

Sphyg^mos.  From  c<pv^Eu,  to  leap  or 
rebound.     The  pulse ;  pulsation. 

Sphyg^mous.  Having  the  nature  of  a 
pulse. 

Spliyx''is.     Pulsation. 

Spi^ca.  A  spike.  In  Surgery,  a  spiral 
bandage,  the  turns  of  which  cross  each  other 
like  the  letter  V. 

Spica  Du'plex.  A  double  spica  or  double 
spiral  bandage. 

Spica  Inguina'lis.  A  bandage  for  inguinal 
ruptures. 

Spices.  Agreeable,  warm,  aromatic  drugs 
such  as  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  &c. 

Spic^ula.  In  Pathology,  pointed  pieces 
or  fragments  of  bone. 

Spi^der.  Ara'nea.  Common  name  of 
the  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Arachnida, 

Spige^lian  Liotoe.    See  Lobtjlus  Spi- 

GELII. 

Spilantlius  Olera^ceiiS.  The  spear- 
leaved  spilanthus.  A  tincture  of  this  plant 
has  been  recommended  as  a  cure  for  tooth- 
ache. 

SpilO''ina.  A  spot  or  discoloration  of  the 
skin.     A  variety  of  nmvus. 

Spilo^sis.     A  synonym  of  Epicrosis. 

Spi^lus.     A  spot  on  the  skin. 

Spi^lia.  A  thorn.  In  Anatomy,  a  process 
on  the  surface  of  a  bone ;  the  back-bone. 

Spina  Bifida.  A  congenital  malformation 
or  defect  of  the  spinal  column. 

Spina  Vento'sa.  A  term  of  rather  indefinite 
signification.  By  some  it  is  defined  to  be  a 
tumor  arising  from  an  internal  caries  of  bone ; 
by  others,  a  disease  of  the  osseous  system,  in 
which  the  texture  of  the  bone  dilates,  appar- 
ently distended  with  air,  and  constituting  a 
variety  of  osteo-sarcoma ;  caries  and  tumefac- 
tion of  bone. 

Spina  Vertebra^ lis.     The  vertebral  column. 

Spi^iial.  Spinalis.  From  spina,  the 
spine.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  spinal 
column. 

Spinal  Accessory  Nerve.    The  eleventh  pair 
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of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  is  endowed  with  the 
function  of  motion.  It  is  divided  into  two 
roots,  one  of  which  arises  from  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  other 
from  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Spinal  Arteries.  Two  arteries  descending, 
oae  on  the  anterior,  and  one  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Spinal  Centre.  Applied  to  the  spinal  mar- 
row, regarded  as  distinct  from  the  nerves  pro- 
ceeding from  it. 

Spinal  Cord.  MeduVla  spinalis.  The  spinal 
marrow,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata. 

Spinal  Col^umn.    See  Vertebral  Column. 

Spinal  Diseases.  The  diseases  which  affect 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes. 

Spinal  Foram'ina.  The  foramina  of  the 
vertebrae,  which  give  egress  to  the  spinal 
nerves. 

Spinal  Irrita^tion.  A  term  applied  to  sub- 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  membranes. 

Spinal  Mar' row.     The  spinal  cord. 

Spinal  Meningi'tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
meninges,  or  membranes  which  inclose  the 
spinal  marrow. 

Spinal  Nerve.  The  accessory  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric,  or  accessory  nerve  of  Willis. 

Spinal  Nerves.^    The  vertebral  nerves. 

Spinal  System  of  Nerves.  The  nerves  which 
issue  from  the  spinal  marrow,  independently 
of  the  ganglionic  or  cerebral  systems. 

Spina'lis.    Spinal. 

Spinalis  Cer'vicis.  Semi-spinalis  colli,  a 
muscle  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  and 
upper  part  of  the  back. 

Spinalis  Colli.     The  semi-spinalis  colli. 

Spinalis  Dorsi.  A  muscle  situated  on  the 
lateral  surfaces  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
back,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  longissimus  dorsi. 

Spiiia^tliS.     Spinal. 

Spin^clle.  In  Mechanics,  the  axis  of  a 
wheel  or  roller. 

Spindle  Tree.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Euony- 
imis. 

Spine.    In  Anatomy,  the  vertebral  column. 

Spines^cent.  Spines'cens.  Becoming 
hard  and  thorny. 

Spino^SUS.     Spinal. 

Spinous.  Spina' sus.  Having  the  shape 
of,  or  beset  with,  spines  or  thorns. 

Spinous  Process.  A  narrow  and  tapering 
prominence  or  elevation  on  a  bone. 

Spinous  Process'es  of  the  Ver'tebroe.     The 


processes  situated  one  on  the  back  part  of  each 
vertebra. 

Spintheroin'eter.  'Znivdrip,  a  spark, 
and  fierpov,  measure.  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  size,  power,  &c.,  of  electrical 
sparks. 

Spintliero^pia.  'ZmvOi^p,  and  wi/;,  unog, 
the  eye.  -  A  morbid  state  of  vision,  in  which 
there  is  an  appearance  of  sparks  or  scintilla- 
tions before  the  eyes. 

Spirac^ula.  SpVrades.  From  spiro,  to 
breathe.  The  breathing-pores  of  insects.  Ap- 
plied also  to  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Spi^ral.  Spira'lis.  From  spira,  a  spire. 
Winding  round  a  cylinder  or  other  round 
body,  in  a  circular  form,  and  at  the  same  time 
rising  or  advancing  forward  ;  winding  like  a 
screw. 

Spiral  Band' age.  The  common  bandage  or 
roller,  wound  spirally  round  a  limb. 

Spiral  Springs.  In  Dental  Prosthesis,  the 
coiled  wires  employed  for  the  retention  of  a 
double  set  of  artificial  teeth  in  the  mouth. 

The  simplest  method  of  winding  the  wire  is 
to  secure  it  between  two  blocks  of  wood  held 
between  the  jaws  of  a  small  bench-vise.  Then 
the  upper  end  of  the  wire,  in  connection  with 
a  spindle  or  steel  wire  the  size  of  a  small  knit- 
ting-needle, six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  is 
grasped  by  a  hand-vise  or  pair  of  sliding- 
tongs ;  the  spindle  resting  on  the  blocks  of 
wood  is  made  to  revolve  by  turning  the  hand- 
vise  or  sliding  tongs,  according  as  the  one  or 
the  other  may  be  used.  In  this  way  the  wire 
is  wound  firmly  and  closely  round  the  steel  rod 
or  spindle. 

Spiril^lum.  From  spirillum,  a  curled 
hair.  A  genus  of  bacteria  of  the  family  Bac- 
teriacees,  whose  elements  are  curved,  often 
forming  a  spiral  of  several  turns. 

Spil'^it.  Spir'ilus  ;  from  spiro,  to  breathe. 
This  term  was  formerly  applied  to  all  volatile 
substances  obtained  by  distillation.  They  were 
formerly  distinguished  into  inflammable  or  ar- 
dent spirits,  acid  spirits,  and  alkaline  spirits,  but 
at  present  the  term  is  restricted  to  alcoholic 
liquors  and  ether. 

Spirit,  Rec'tified.  Alcohol  in  a  high  state 
of  concentration,  commonly  called  Spirit  of 
wine.  Alcohol  56  per  cent,  over  proof,  or  con- 
taining 85  per  cent,  of  spirit. 

Spirit  of  Alum.  The  acrid  liquid  distilled 
from  alum. 

Spirit  of  Bone.  Spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  im- 
pure ammonia. 
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'    Spirit  of  Mindere' rus.     Liquid  acetate    of 
ammonia.     See  Mindererus,  Spirit  op. 
.    Spirit  of  Salt     Hydrochloric  acid. 
Spirit  of  Tin.     Perchloride  of  tin. 

■  Spirit  of  Turpentine.     Oil  of  turpentine. 
Spirit  of  Wine,  Rectified.     Alcohol. 

Spirit  of  Wine,  Weaker.  Spiritus  Tenuior. 
Proof  spirit  half  the  strength  of  rectified 
spirit. 

Spir'itns.     Spirit.     Also,  breath. 

■  Spiritus  /Eth'eric  Aromat^icus.  Ph.  L.  Aro- 
matic spirit  of  ether. 

Spiritus  /Etiieris  Ni'trici.  U.  S.  Sweet 
epirit  of  nitre.     Spirit  of  nitric  ether. 

Spiritus  /Etiieris  Su/phw'rici.  U.  S.  Spirit 
of  sulphuric  ether.     Sweet  spirit  of  vitriol. 

Spiritus  Etiieris  Sulphurici  Compos^itus. 
Ph.  L.,  U.  S.  Compound  spirit  of  sulphuric 
ether.  Hoffman's  Anodyne.  A  stimulant  and 
antispasmodic.  Dose,  f  3  ss  to  3  ij. 
■Spiritus  Ammo^nice.  Ph.  L.  Spirit  of  am- 
moiiia.  Stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Dose, 
f,^ss  to  f.5j. 

•  Spiritus  Ammoniae  Aromat^icus.  Aromatic 
Spirit  of  ammonia.  Stimulant.  Dose,  f^ss 
to  f Hj. 

Spifiitus  Ammoniae  Succina'tus.  Succinated 
spirit  of  ammonia.  Stimulant  and  antispas- 
modic.    Dose,  gtt.  X  to  f^ss  or  f^j. 

Spiritus  Campfi^orce.  U.  S.  Spirit  of  cam- 
phor. Stimulant,  anodyne,  and  discutient. 
Used  only  externally. 

Spiritus  Cfi/orofor^mi.     Spirit  of  chloroform. 

Spiritus  Cinnamo^mi.  Ph.  L.  Spirit  of 
cinnamon.     Dose,  f ^j  to   ^ss. 

Spiritus  Cor^nu  Cer'vi.  Subcarbonate  of  am- 
monia. 

Spiritus  Frumen'ti.  Spirits  distilled  from 
rye  and  corn,  as  whiskey,  &c. 

Spiritus  GaF/icus.     French  brandy. 

Spiritus  Jamaicen^sis.  Jamaica  spirit; 
rum. 

Spiritus  Limo'nis.  Spirit  of  lemon.  Essence 
of  lemon. 

■  Spiritus  Hfen^thce  Piper'itce.  Ph.  L.  Spirit 
of  peppermint.     Dose,  gtt.  v  to  xx. 

Spiritus    f/lindere'ri.      See    Mindererxjs's 
Spikit. 
\  Spiritus  Ni^tri  Sim^plex.    Dilute  nitrous  acid. 

Spiritus  Rectifica'tus.  Dilute  alcohol  con- 
taining sixteen  per  cent,  of  water. 

Spiritus  Sa^/is  Ammonia^ ci  Caus^ticus.  Aqua 
Ammonice.     Water  of  ammonia. 

^■Spiritus  Tenu'ior.  Dilute  alcohol  contain- 
ing forty-nine  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol. 


Spiritus  Vi^ni  Gal'lici.     French  brandy. 

Spiritus  Vitrioli.     Sulphuric  acid. 

Spiroin''eter.  From  spiw,  to  breath,  and 
fierpovj  a  measure.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  air  inhaled. 

Spiru^lidae.  A  family  of  Dibranchiate 
Cephalopods  characterized  by  having  a  spiral 
discoid  chambered  shell  in  the  substance  of  the 
mantle. 

Spissail''tia.  Incrassantia.  That  which 
inspissates  or  thickens. 

Spis^situde.  Spissus,  thick.  Thickness, 
or  density. 

Spit^'ting'.  Exspuition ;  ejecting  spittle 
from  the  mouth. 

Spitting  of  Blood.     Haemoptysis  ;  which  see. 

Spit^tle.  The  salivary  and  mucous  secre- 
tions ejected  from  the  mouth  in  the  act  of 
spitting. 

Spittoon^,  Dentist's.  A  vase  or  other 
vessel  used  by  dentists  to  receive  the  saliva  or 
blood  which  comes  from  the  mouth  of  his  pa- 
tient while  he  is  operating. 

Splancll^na.     The  entrails. 

Splancll'nic.  SplanchnVcus;  homawlay- 
Xvov,  an  entrail.     Relating  to  the  entrails. 

Splanc/mic  Cavities.  The  cavities  of  the 
abdomen,  chest,  aiid  head. 

Splanchnic  Nerves.  These  are  two  in  num- 
ber, the  greater  and  lesser  ;  tlie  first  arises  from 
the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  some- 
times the  tenth  thoracic  ganglia ;  the  second 
from  the  tenth  and  eleventh  thoracic  ganglia. 

Splancll^nica.  The  order  of  diseases, 
which  affect  the  abdominal  organs,  without 
primary  inflammation. 

Splanchnod^yue.  From  an-?iai  xvov, 
a  viscus,  and  o^wi],  pain.     Pain  in  the  bowels. 

Sp  lanclinog'^rapliy.  Splanchnogra^- 
phia ;  from  airXayxvov,  a  viscus,  and  ypii<pu,  to 
describe.     The  anatomy  of  the  viscera. 

Splanchnolitlli^asis.  From  trrrXayjwv, 
a  viscus,  and  AiiSof,  a  stone.  The  formation 
of  a  calculous  concretion  in  any  of  the  viscera. 

Splanclinol'og-y.  Splanchnolog^ia;  from 
■ynXayxvov,  a  viscus,  and  ^oyo^j  a  discourse.  A 
treatise  on  the  viscera. 

Splancli^non.  An  intestine,  viscus,  or 
entrail, 

Splanclmop  'atliy .  SplanchnopathVa  ; 
from  arrAayxi'^^',  a  viscus,  and  ira-d-oc,  disease. 
Disease  of  the  intestines. 

SplanclinoSCOp'ia.  From  oTrXayxvov, 
a  viscus,  and  oKimecd,  to  survey.  Anatomical 
examination  of  the  viscera. 
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■     Splanchnot^omy.  Splanchmtom^ia  ; 

from  GTv/Myxvov,  a  viscus,  and  Te/JTfu,  to  cut. 
Dissection  of  the  viscera. 

Spleen.  I,TrXT/v.  A  spongy  viscus,  situ- 
ated below  the  diaphi-agm  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
false  ribs.     Also,  hypochondriasis. 

SplenaFg-y.  SplenaVgia;  from  mrXr]v, 
the  spleen,  and  aXyoc,  pain.  Pain  in  the 
spleen. 

Splenatroph^ia.  From  ci7r?i^v,  the 
spleen,  and  atrophia,  atrophy.  Atrophy  or 
wasting  of  the  spleen. 

Spleiiaux^e.  SttA?/!',  spleen,  and  ficf?/, 
increase.     Enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

Splenectomi^a.  From  aKlriv,  the 
spleen,  £«•,  out  of,  and  tfjuvm,  to  cut.  Amputa- 
tion or  extirpation  of  the  spleen. 

Spleiielco^sis.  "LnXr/v,  and  E?iKuatg,  ulce- 
ration.    Ulceration  of  the  spleen. 

Splenemplirax^is.  From  CT7rA;;v,  the 
spleen,  and  £ii(j)paaau,  to  obstruct.  Obstruction 
of  the  spleen. 

Splenet''ic.  Splenet^icus.  Belonging  or 
relating  to  the  spleen. 

Sple^nic.     Eelatiug  to  the  spleen. 

Splenic  Artery.  An  artery  distributed  to  the 
spleen 

Splenic  Plexus.  A  nervous  network  accom- 
panying the  splenic  artery. 

Splenic  Vein.  A  vein  having  its  origin  in 
the  spleen,  and  accompanying  the  splenic 
artery. 

Spleni^tis.  From  o-kItiv^  the  spleen,  and 
itis,  a  terminal  denoting  inflammation.  In- 
flammation of  the  spleen. 

Sple^niliS.  An  oblong,  broad,  flat  muscle) 
situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  neck  and 
upper  part  of  the  back. 

Spleniza^tion.  A  term  applied  in  Fa- 
thology  to  a  morbid  change  of  the  lung,  in 
which  the  tissue  resembles  that  of  the  spleen, 
in  one  of  the  stages  of  pneumonia. 

Splenoce^le.  From  airXT^v,  the  spleen, 
and  KTjX?},  a  tumor.     Hernia  of  the  spleen. 

Splenog^rapliy.  Splenography iu  ;  from 
anlrjv,  the  spleen,  and  ypafjx-),  a  description. 
The  anatomy  of  the  spleen. 

Splenohae'mia.  From  aTvX.Tjv,  the 
spleen,  and  aifia,  blood.  Congestion  of  the 
spleen. 

Spleno'ma.  SttA;?!',  spleen,  and  oyKoc,  a 
tumor.     Tumor  of  the  spleen. 

Splenoniala^cia.  Softening  of  the 
spleen. 


Splenon^CllS.  From  (nr?.Tjv,  the  spleen, 
and  oyKoc,  a  tumor.  Tumefaction  of  the  spleen. 
Ague  cake. 

Splenoparec^taixia.  From  airXijv,  the 
spleen,  and  ■n-apeKrafin,  excessive  volume. 
Great  enlai-gement  of  the  spleen. 

Splenorrliag-^ia.  From  anX-riv,  the 
spleen,  and  injyvvfit,  to  burst  out.  Hemorrhage 
from  the  spleen 

Splenot^Olliy.  Splenotom^ia  ;  from  gttatip, 
the  spleen,  and  re/uvu,  to  cut.  Dissection  of 
the  spleen. 

Splint.  In  Surgery,  a  long  piece  of  wood? 
pasteboard,  sheet-iron,  or  leather,  plaster  of 
paris,  or  other  composition,  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures,  to  keep  the  broken  ex- 
tremities of  bones  from  moving. 

Splint-bone.    The  fibula. 

Splint-cloth.  A  bandage,  consisting  of  a 
central  portion,  with  six  or  eight  tails. 

Splint  Interdental.  See  iNTEBDENXAii 
Splint. 

Splint''er.  A  term  applied  in  Surgery  to 
a  fragment  separated  from  a  fractured  or  dis- 
eased bone ;  also,  to  a  small  portion  of  wood 
which  has  entered  the  skin. 

Split^ting-  Instrument.  An  instru- 
ment for  separating  the  roots  of  a  molar  tooth  ; 
a  kind  of  forceps  provided  with  cutting  edges, 
which,  when  they  come  together,  form  the 
letter  V.  By  applying  the  force  as  deep  be- 
tween the  roots  as  possible  a  perpendicular 
splint  is  produced. 

Spocl^inm.  An  old  preparation  of  zinc 
and  other  substances. 

Spodium  Abaisir.  Metallic  oxides,  and  a 
preparation  of  white  lead  and  oil. 

Spodium  AFbum.     Bone  earth. 

Spocl^umene.  From  ottoSou,  to  reduce 
to  ashes.  Triphane ;  a  hard,  brittle,  translu- 
cent mineral  occurring  in  laminated  masses, 
of  various  shades  of  green  or  gray,  easily 
divided  into  prisms  with  rhomboidal  bases. 
It  exfoliates  before  the  blow-pipe  into  little 
ash-colored  scales. 

SpondylaFg-ia.  From  a-TovdvTiug,  a  ver- 
tebra, and  aAyog,  pain.     Pain  in  the  back. 

Spondyli^tis.  I,ttov6v1oc,  a  vertebra. 
Inflammation  of  the  vertebrae. 

Spon^'dylus.     A  vertebra. 

Sponge.  An  organic,  porous,  marine 
substance,  considered  by  some  to  be  a  plant, 
and  by  others  to  be  produced  by  minute  ani- 
mals, termed  Polypi.     See  Spongia. 

Sponge,  or  Crystal  Gold.  See  Crystal  Golb. 
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Sponge-grafting.  A  means  of  renewing  the 
margin  of  the  gums  and  lower  border  of  the 
peridental  membrane  when  lost  through  phag- 
edenic pericementitis,  by  the  application  of 
very  fine  sponge,  which  is  first  macerated  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  rendered 
antiseptic  by  maceration  in  an  antiseptic  solu- 
tion. The  piece  of  sponge,  of  a  suitable  size, 
is  applied  to  tlie  granulating  sore  in  such  a 
position  that  the  granulations  will  quickly 
grow  into  the  meshes  of  the  sponge  and  com- 
pletely fill  every  space. 

Sponge  Tent  A  tent  made  of  prepared  sponge. 

Spoil^g"ia.  Sponge  ;  an  organized  porous 
marine  substance,  found  under  water  or  attach- 
ed to  rocks  about  the  shore  at  ebb  tide.  Sponge 
is  assigned  by  most  naturalists  to  the  great  class 
of  Zoophytes.  It  has  a  reticulated  fibrous 
structure,  and  in  its  recent  state  is  covered 
with  a  soft  gelatinous  substance.  As  found  in 
commerce,  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  numer- 
ous small  capillary  tubes,  capable  of  imbibing 
water  and  of  becoming  distended,  a  property 
which,  together  with  its  softness,  renders  it 
valuable  to  surgeons  in  dressing  wounds  and 
ulcers,  and  for  distending  fistulas  and  sinuses. 

Spongia  Officina' lis.     Common  sponge. 

Spongia  Proepara^ta.  Prepared  sponge. 
Sponge  dipped  in  hot  melted  wax,  or,  as  some 
direct,  in  emplastrum  cerse  compositum,  and 
pressed  until  cold  between  two  iron  plates.  It 
is  afterwards  cut  into  such  shape  as  may  be 
required. 

Spongia  Usta.  Burnt  sponge;  a  remedial 
agent  of  considerable  value  in  cases  of  goitre, 
glandular  swelling  of  a  scrofulous  character 
and  in  some  cutaneous  affections.  It  is  given 
mixed  with  syrup  or  honey. 

Spong-^iforin.  Spongifor'inis  ;  spongoid  ; 
which  see. 

Spoilg-io^sa  Ossa.  O&sa  turbina^ta  infe- 
riora.  The  inferior  turbinated  bones,  situated 
in  the  under  part  of  the  side  of  the  nose. 

Spon^g'iose.    Full  of  pores,  like  a  sponge. 

Spongio^sum  Os.     The  ethmoid  bone. 

Spong'Oid.''.  SpongoVdes;  anoyyta^  sponge, 
and  elSoc,  resemblance,  Spongy;  resembling 
or  of  the  nature  of  sponge. 

Spongoid  Inflamma'tion.  Fungus  hsematodes ; 
a  morbid  growth  frequently  developed  in  the 
gums. 

Spong-OS.     The  tonsil. 

Spon^gy.  Spongio'sus.  Soft  and  full  of 
cavities ;  applied  in  Anatomy  and  Pathology  to 
textures  resembling  sponge. 


Sponta^'neous.  Yromsponte,  voluntary. 
That  which  occurs  of  itself,  or  without  appar- 
ent external  agency  or  cause. 

Sporad^ic.  Sporad^icus;  from  aTretpu, 
to  sow.  A  term  applied  to  diseases  which  occur 
in  every  season  and  locality,  from  accidental 
causes. 

Spore.  A  fructifying  particle  of  fungi, 
like  a  bud  or  germ-cell. 

Spor^llle.     A  small  spore. 

Spot^tecl  Fever.  Typhus  gravior,  in 
whicli  purple  or  black  petechise  occur. 

Sprain.  Subluxation  ;  an  excessive  strain 
or  rupture  of  the  muscles  or  ligaments  of  a 
joint  without  dislocation. 

Spray.  A  liquid  dispersed  by  air-force 
into  minute  drops. 

Spray  Appara^tus.  Consists  of  a  bottle  to 
contain  the  ether  or  the  fluid  to  be  used  as  a 
local  ansesthetic,  with  a  double  tube  passing 
through  a  perforated  cork,  one  extremity  of 
the  inner  pax't  of  the  tube  going  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle ;  above  the  cork  a  tube,  connected 
with  a  hand-bellows,  pierces  the  outer  part  of 
the  double  tube,  and  communicates  by  a  small 
aperture  at  the  inner  end  of  the  cork,  with  the 
interior  of  the  bottle.  The  inner  tube,  for  the 
delivery  of  the  ether,  runs  upward  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  outer  tube.  When  the  bellows 
are  worked,  a  double  current  of  air  is  produced 
— one  current,  descending  and  pressing  upon 
the  ether,  forces  it  along  the  inner  tube ;  and 
the  other,  ascending  through  the  outer  tube, 
plays  upon  the  column  of  ether  as  it  passes 
from  the  inner  tube.  The  bellows  consist  of 
two  bulbs  of  rubber  attached  to  rubber  tubing, 
the  extreme  bulb  being  grasped  in  the  hand 
and  rapidly  used  as  a  hand-bellows ;  the  other 
bulb,  acting  as  a  reservoir,  keeps  up  a  steady 
pressure  upon  the  ether  and  produces  a  con- 
tinuous jet.  Small  wires,  called  stylets,  are 
inverted  into  the  tube  to  graduate  the  spray. 
No  more  spray  should  be  thrown  on  the  part 
to  be  frozen  than  will  evaporate  instantly.  See 
Local  Anesthetics;  also,  Richardson's 
Spray  Apparatus. 

Spu^ma.     Froth  ;  foam  ;  scum. 

Spuma  Argen'ti.  Semi  vitrified  oxide  of 
lead. 

Spuma  Cerevis'ics.     Yeast. 

Spumo^'sus.     Frothy. 

Spunk.  The  agaric  of  the  oak  touch- 
wood. A  preparation  of  it  is  used  in  Dentis- 
try for  drying  cavities. 

Spu^ta.     Sputo'rum;  from  sputo,  to  spit. 
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The  secretions  ejected  from  the  mouth  by  the 
act  of  spitting,  but  more  particularly  the  ex- 
pectorated matter  which  comes  from  the  chest. 

Squa^ma.     A  scale. 

Squa^mee.  Scaly  diseases.  See  Lepba 
Psoriasis,  Pityriasis,  and  Ichthyosis. 

Squamose^,  or  Squa^mous.  Squamo^- 
sus ;  from  squama,  a  scale.  Scaly;  covered 
with  scales,  as  the  Squamous  cones  of  the  pines. 

Squamous  Suture.  The  suture  which  unites 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
with  the  parietal. 

Sqiiar^rose.     Squar^rous.    Kough,  scaly. 

Squeam-'isliness.  The  common  desig- 
nation of  Fastidium  cibi.  Vicious  delicacy  of 
taste. 

Squill.  Squilla.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Scilla. 

Squills,  Vineg'ar  of.  Acetum  scilla;. 
A  pharmaceutical  preparation  of  squills,  vine- 
gar, and  alcohol,  used  as  an  expectorant. 

Squiilt^ing\  Strabismus ;  seeing  with 
non-coincident  axis  of  the  eyes. 

Sr.     Symbol  for  Strontium. 

Stac^te.     A  species  of  liquid  myrrh. 

Stadium  Ac^mes.  In  Pathology,  the 
period  of  the  height  of  a  disease,  or  of  the 
paroxysms  of  a  disease. 

Stadium  Augmen^ti.  The  stage  or  period 
of  the  increase  of  a  disease. 

Stadium  Decrement  ti.  The  period  of  the 
decrease  of  a  disease,  or  the  subsidence  of  a 
paroxysm. 

Stadium  Frig^oris.     The  cold  stage. 

Staff.  In  Surgo-y,  a  grooved  instrument 
employed  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy  to 
guide  the  knife. 

Stage.  Stadium.  In  Pathology  the  period 
or  degree  of  a  disease,  as  the  cold,  hot  and 
sweating  stages  of  an  intermittent. 

Stag^ma.  From  cra^u,  to  distil.  Any 
distilled  liquor. 

Stagna'tion.  Stagna^tio  ;  from  stagnare, 
to  form  a  pond.  In  Pathology,  a  congestion 
or  retardation  of  the  fluids  in  any  part  of  the 
body.     A  cessation  of  motion. 

Stalac^tic.  Flowing  or  oozing  by  drops ; 
also  relating  to  stalactite. 

Stalag^mus.     Distillation. 

Staiii''ina.  A  term  applied  in  Physiology 
to  the  degree  of  constitutional  strength  and 
vigor. 

Stail(l''niering.  Balbuties.  Stuttering ; 
impediment  of  speech ;  hesitation  in  the  utter- 
ance of  words. 


Stand''ard..  A  criterion  for  comparison. 
A  well  established  rule  or  model. 

Stan^gos.     Tin. 

Stan'iii  Mu^rias.     Muriate  of  tin. 

Stanm'  Pul^vis.  Tin  finely  divided  or  gran- 
ulated. 

Stan^nic.     Pertaining  to  stannum  or  tin. 

Stan-'nic  Acid.     Peroxide  of  tin. 

Stanni^olum.     Tinfoil. 

Stan^num.  Tin.  Powder  or  filings  of 
tin. 

Stannum  Folia'tum.     Tinfoil. 

Stape-'dius.  A  muscle  of  the  internal 
ear. 

Sta^pes.  A  stirrup  ;  applied  in  Anatomy 
to  a  bone  of  the  internal  ear. 

Stapliylaemato'ina.  From  aTa^vln, 
the  uvula,  and  hcematoma,  a  bloody  tumor.  A 
tumor  of  the  uvula  formed  by  an  effusion  of 
blood. 

Stapliyla^gra.  I^Ta^v7MYpa.  From  ara- 
(pv7.ri,  the  uvula,  and  aypevu,  to  catch.  For- 
ceps for  taking  hold  of  the  uvula ;  uvula  for- 
ceps. 

Stapliyle.    The  uvnla. 

Stapliylepar^tes.  Name  given  by 
Paulus  to  an  instrument  for  grasping  and  re- 
moving the  uvula. 

Stapliyli''nus.  An  epithet  applied  in 
Anatomy  to  parts  connected  with  the  uvula. 

Staphylinus  Exter'nus.  The  circumfiexus, 
a  muscle  of  the  soft  palate. 

Stapliyli^tis.  From  a-aipv/iv,  the  uvula, 
and  itis,  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the 
uvula. 

Staphyloede'nia.  Eelaxation  of  the 
uvula,  either  from  inflammation  or  infiltration. 

Stapliylo^ma.  StaphyW sis ;  from  ara- 
<pv'A7j,  a  grape.  A  generic  designation  of  vari- 
ous tumoi-s  developed  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  ball  of  the  eye.  The  three  following 
species  of  staphyloma  are  recognized  by  French 
pathologists : 

Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea.  Staphyloma  coni- 
cum.  A  disease  characterized  by  opacity  and 
projection  of  the  cornea. 

Staphyloma  of  the  Iris.  Procidentia  iridis. 
Hernia  of  the  iris. 

Staphyloma  ScleroViccB.  A  projection  of 
the  eye  on  the  sclerotic  coat. 

Stapliylon'cus.  Staphylon'ica ;  from 
cra^vlri,  the  uvula,  and  oynoQ,  swelling.  Tum- 
efaction of  the  uvula. 

Stapliylo-Pharynge^us.  The  pala- 
to-pharyngeus  muscle. 
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Staphyloplas^ty.  From  ata<t>vlv,  the 
uvula,  and  7r?.a(7(Tw,  to  form.  An  operation 
for  replacing  the  soft  palate,  or  any  portion  of 
it,  when  wanting.  When  there  only  exists  an 
opening  in  the  palate  or  velum,  this  operation 
may  often  be  performed  with  complete  success, 
but  when  the  loss  of  substance  is  very  consid- 
erable, the  result  will  be  more  doubtful. 

Stapliylopto^sis.  Slaphyle,  uvula,  and 
•ptosis,  a  falling.  A  falling  down  or  elonga- 
tion of  the  uvula. 

Staphylor^raphy.  Velosynt¥esis  ; 

from  aracpvTir;,  the  uvula,  and  pa<p}?,  a  suture. 
The  operation  for  uniting  a  cleft  palate,  which 
consists  in  paring  the  edges,  passing  ligatures, 
or  sutures  through,  dividing  the  muscles,  and 
closing  the  gap  by  tying  the  sutures. 

The  idea  of  this  operation  was  first  con- 
ceived by  an  ingenious  French  dentist,  by  the 
name  of  Le  Monnier,  who  attempted,  and  with 
success,  to  perform  it,  as  early  as  the  year 
1764.  But  for  more  than  half  a  century  after- 
wards, it  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  any 
attention,  or  to  have  been  generally  known  to 
the  medical  profession.  In  1819,  however,  M. 
Eoux,  a  celebrated  French  surgeon,  and  author 
of  an  able  memoir  upon  the  subject,  published 
in  1825,  performed  the  operation  upon  Dr. 
Stephens,  a  young  American  physician.  In 
1820  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
and  in  1822  in  England,  by  Mr.  Alcock.*  Now 
it  is  classed  among  the  regular  operations  of 
surgery. 

Staphylococ^CUS.  A  class  of  microbes 
of  the  genus  Micrococcus,  and  peculiar  to  pus. 

Staphylo^sis.     Staphyloma. 

Stapliylot^Oiny.  Staphylotomy ia  ;  from 
cTa(pv?i7?,  the  uvula,  and  ro/i?;,  incision.  Ex- 
cision of  the  uvula. 

Star-liike.     Stellate. 

Starch.  Amylura.  A  proximate  princi- 
ple of  vegetables,  characterized  by  its  insipid- 
ity, and  by  insolubility  in  cold  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether.  In  boiling  water  it 
forms  a  very  nearly  transparent  jelly.  It  con- 
stitutes the  largest  portion  of  all  farinaceous 
substances,  and  is  the  principal  ingredient  in 
bread. 

Starch,  Iodide  of.  An  ounce  of  starch 
mixed  with  twenty-four  grains  of  iodine,  pre- 
viously triturated  in  a  little  water.  The  iodide 
is  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  kept  in  a  well- 

*  Vide  Dr.  Reese's  App2ndix  to  Cooper's  Surgical 
Dictionary. 


stopped  bottle  for  use.  In  this  way  iodine 
may  be  given  in  very  large  doses  without  irri- 
tating the  stomach. 

Starch,  Potato.  The  fecula  of  Solanum 
tvherosum. 

Sta^sis.  From  orau,  to  stop.  In  Pathol- 
ogy, a  stagnant  condition  of  the  fluids,  which 
condition  indicates  an  early  stage  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Stat^ic.  In  Physics,  pertaining  to,  or  the 
state  of,  a  body  at  rest,  or  in  equilibrium. 

Stat^ics.  That  part  of  physical  science 
which  treats  of  the  forces  that  keep  bodies  at 
rest,  or  in  equilibrium.  It  is  the  converse  of 
dynamics,  which  treats  of  bodies  in  motion. 

Sta^tion.  Sta^tio;  from  stare,  to  stand. 
In  Physiology,  the  act  of  standing.  In  Zoology 
and  Botany,  the  habitation  of  animals  and 
plants. 

Sta^tionary.  Stationa^rius  ;  from  stare,  to 
stand.  A  name  given  by  Sydenham  to  certain 
diseases  which  prevail  in  a  place  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Statis^tics,  Med^ical.  Vital  statistics. 
The  detail  of  facts  connected  with  the  deaths, 
births,  salubrity,  &c.,  of  different  places. 

Stat^ure.  Statura;  from  sto,  statum,  to 
stand.  The  natural  height  of  an  animal  body, 
but  usually  applied  to  that  of  man. 

Sta^tllS.  A  state  or  condition;  applied 
synonymously,  in  Physiology,  with  temperament 
and  diathesis,  and  in  Pathology,  with  acme. 

Status  Nervo'sus.     Nervous  diathesis. 

Stau^rolite.  From  aravpoc,  a  cross,  and 
?ii-&nc,  a  stone.  Cross-stone ;  harmotome ;  a 
silicate  of  baryta  and  alumina  with  traces  of 
lime  and  potash.  It  occurs  in  small  quad- 
rangular prisms  crossing  each  other. 

Stau^roticle.  From  aravpog,  a  cross,  and 
etSoc,  form.  Prismatic  garnet,  or  grenatite.  It 
forms  four-  or  six-sided  prisms,  which  some- 
times cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 

Steam.  The  vapor  of  water  at  a  high 
temperature.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  forms 
about  seventeen  hundred  cubic  inches  of  steam. 
When  generated  under  the  common  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  its  elasticity  is  equivalent  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  des- 
ignated low  steam  ;  but  when  heated  in  a  con- 
fined state,  its  elastic  force  is  rapidly  aug- 
mented, and  it  is  then  known  as  high  steam. 
On  the  application  of  cold,  steam  instantly  re- 
turns to  the  state  of  water,  a  sudden  vacuum 
being  formed. 

Steam,  Elastic  Force  of.    As  the  dental  vul^ 
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canizer  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  condi- 
tions as  a  steam-boiler,  the  following  table 
from  French  Academy  experiment,  will  show 
the  elastic  force  of  steam : 

Degrees  of  Tern-  Elastic  Force  in 

perature.  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 

212 14.7 

250.52  . 29.4 

300.28 66.12 

314.24 80.85 

320.36  ..........  88.2 

341.78 117.6 

350.78 132.3 

380.66 191.1 

403.82 249.0 

418.46 294. 

Ste^ar.     Sevum;  fat. 

Stear^ic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from 
animal  and  vegetable  fats. 

Ste^arine.  The  solid  component  of  fats. 
See  Elaine. 

Stearocono^toni.  I,reap,  fat,  and  kovi^, 
dust,  or  powder.  A  peculiar  yellow  fat  found 
in  the  brain  mass,  and  said  to  contain  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur. 

Stearop^tene.  A  crystalline  substance 
contained  in  many  volatile  oils. 

Ste^atine.  tSame  as  stearine.  Also,  con- 
sisting of  fat. 

Ste'atite.  From  areap,  fat.  A  soft 
mineral  of  an  unctuous  feel,  called  Soapstone. 
Powdered  soapstone,  in  the  dry  form,  is  em- 
ployed for  vulcanizing  rubber  dentures  without 
using  wax  plates  or  flasks ;  the  plate  when 
ready  for  vulcanizing  being  placed  in  a  tin 
box  filled  with  the  soapstone  powder,  which  is 
pressed  in  lightly  until  the  box  is  quite  full, 
and  covered  with  a  lid  secured  by  wire,  when 
the  case  is  vulcanized. 

Steatoce'le.  From  areapj  fat,  and  k???i.7/, 
a  tumor.     A  fatty  tumor  of  the  scrotum. 

Steatocono^tuiii.      See  Steaeocono- 

TTJM. 

'      Steato^des.     Fatty,  or  full  of  fat. 

SteatO^liia.  Steato'sis;  from  areap,  fat. 
An  encysted  tumor,  the  contents  of  which  are 
of  a  fatty  nature. 

Steatoin^aioiis.  Steatomato^des.  Of  the 
nature  of  or  i-esembling  steatoma. 

Steato^sis.     Steatoma. 

Steatosis  Cordis.  Fatty  heart ;  a  preter- 
natural deposition  of  the  fat  on  the  heart,  or 
fatty  degeneration  of  this  organ. 

Steel.   Chalyhs.    Lrou  combined  with  car- 


bon. Carburetted  iron,  or  iron  chemically 
combined  with  carbon  to  a  certain  proportion. 
The  best,  finest,  and  closest-grained  forged 
iron,  combined  with  carbon  by  a  particular 
process.  It  is  less  malleable  than  iron,  but 
harder  and  more  elastic.  The  best  steel  is 
fine-grained,  elastic  and  tough. 

Steel  Mix^ture.  Same  as  the  Mistura  Ferri 
Composita. 

Steg'no'sis.  From  CTeyvou,  to  constrict. 
In  Fathology,  constriction  ;  constipation ;  sup- 
pression of  the  natural  evacuations. 

Steg'not'ica.  S-ej-furiKof.  Slegnot^ks. 
Astringents. 

Steiro^sis.  From  cretpog,  barren.  Bar- 
renness; sterility. 

Stelen^g'is.     Stridor  dentium. 

SteFlate  or  Stel'lated.     Star-shaped. 

Stellulae  Verliey^nii.  A  term  applied 
to  the  stellated  plexuses  of  veins,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  kidney. 

Stel'ocliite.    Osteocolla. 

Ste^ma.     The  penis. 

Steuag'^mus.  Sighing ;  groaning ;  often 
a  consequence  of  disease. 

Stenocar^dia.  From  arsvoc,  strait,  and 
Kap(ha,  the  heart.     Angina  pectoris. 

Steiiocar^pin.  Formula:  C20H21NO3. 
Obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  tear  blanket 
tree.  Used  in  dental  practice  as  a  local  an- 
asthetic  and  obtundent  of  sensitive  dentine, 
and  hypodermically  for  the  extraction  of  teeth. 

Steno^caipine or  Gleditscliine.  An 
alkaloid  from  the  tree  Gleditschine  triacanthus. 
A  local  anasthetic.  See  Gorga^  Dental  Medi- 
cine. 

StenocllO''ria.  Narrowness  of  space, 
but  employed  by  some  modern  pathologists  to 
designate  contraction  of  the  vagina. 

Sten^odon.  S'ei-'of,  narrow.  Having 
narrow  teeth. 

Steno's  or  Stenon's  Duct.  The  duct 
of  the  parotid  gland. 

SteilO^sis.  2rtTow,  to  contract.  A  con- 
tracted condition  of  a  viscus  or  vessel. 

Stenostenc'sis.  Contraction  of  the 
parotid  duct. 

SteiiOStoin^ia.  From  orei^of,  narrow, 
and  aro/ia,  mouth.     Contraction  of  the  mouth. 

StenotllO^rax.  From  arepor,  narrow, 
and  -tiupa^,  the  chest.  One  with  a  narrow 
chest. 

Stentoropho^nus.  One  who  has  a 
strong  voice. 

Stent's  Composi^tion.      An  English 
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preparation  for  taking  impressions  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  harder  than  wax  at  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body,  and  not  so  flexible  as  gutta 
perch  a. 

Stephane.    The  crown. 

Ste^ra.     The  uterus. 

Stercora'ceous.  Stermra'rius ;  from 
stercus,  dung.  Of  the  nature  of  or  relating  to 
excrement. 

Ster'cus.     Excrement. 

Stereoill''eter.  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  specific  gravity  of  solid  and 
porous  bodies  and  of  powders ;  also,  some- 
times of  liquids. 

Ste^reoplasm.  A  solid,  insoluble  con- 
stituent of  protoplasm. 

Stereot^ica.  From  orepeoc,  hard.  Le- 
sions or  deformities  of  the  hard  parts. 

Ster^ile.     Barren. 

Steril^itas.     Sterility.    Not  fertile. 

SteriFity.  SteriVitas;  from  sierilis,  bar- 
ren. The  condition  of  an  animal  or  plant  not 
capable  of  procreating  its  species  or  producing 
fruit. 

Steriliza'tion.  Infectile,  not  capable  of 
reproducing.  In  Bacteriology,  the  destruction 
of  the  spores  or  mature  forms  of  bacilli,  mi- 
crococci and  other  micro-organisms.  Steril- 
izator  is  an  instrument  for  sterilizing. 

Ster'ling-.  This  term,  as  applied  to  sil- 
ver and  gold,  is  a  degree  of  fineness  established 
by  England.  Sterling  silver  is  -^q^^-^  fine,  or 
^2\  per  cent,  pure  silver,  and  7^  per  cent, 
pure  copper.  Sterling  silver,  therefore,  means 
an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  in  parts  of  92^ 
per  cent,  pure  silver  and  7^  per  cent,  pure 
copper.  The  U.  S.  Mint  does  not  receive  coin 
silver  in  any  form  until  it  has  passed  through 
the  assay  office. 

Ster^nal.  StemaQis.  Pertaining  to  the 
sternum. 

Sterna/  Aspect.  Aspect  towards  the  sternum. 

SternaFgia.  From  arepvov,  the  sternum, 
and  a?i}'oc,  pain.  Pain  in  the  region  of  the 
sternum ;  angina  pectoris. 

Steriio-Clavic^lilar.  Sternoclavicular - 
ris.     Relating  to  the  sternum  and  clavicle. 

Sterno-Clavicular  Articula'tion.  The  artic- 
ulation of  the  sternum  with  the  clavicle. 

Sterno-C/eido-Bracfiia^/fs.  The  pectoralis 
major  muscle. 

Sterno-Cleido-Mastoide^ us.  A  muscle  situ- 
ated on  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
neck. 

Sterno-Costales.    From  three  to  six  mus- 


cles situated  at  each  side  of  the  lower  surface 
of  the  sternum. 

Sterno-Humeranis.  Name  given  by  Chaus- 
sier  to  the  Pectoralis  major. 

Sterno-Hyoide'us.  A  long,  flat  muscle,  situ- 
ated at  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  between 
the  sternum  and  os  hyoides. 

Sterno-Thyroide^us.  A  long,  broad  and 
flat  muscle,  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  neck,  between  the  sternum  and  thyroid 
cartilage. 

Steriiodyn^ia.  From  arepvov,  the  ster- 
num, and  oSvi'Tf,  pain.     Sternalgia. 

Sternodynia  SyncopiaHis.    Angina  pectoris. 

Ster^num.  Ster^non;  from  cJTEpeoc,  solid. 
Breast  bone.  An  oblong,  flat  bone,  situated 
at  and  constituting  the  paries  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  thoracic  cavity.  It  is  articulated  with 
the  clavicle  and  seven  superior  ribs. 

Sternum en^tum  or  Steriiutamen^- 
tum.  Sneezing.  Also,  a  snufF  or  a  sternu- 
tatory medicine. 

Sternuta^tion.    Act  of  sneezing. 

Sternuta^tory.  Stemutato^rius ;  from 
sternutare,  to  sneeze.  A  substance  which  pro- 
vokes sneezing. 

Ster^tor.  From  stertere,  to  snore.  Snor- 
ing; the  noise  caused  by  the  passage  of  the 
air  through  the  larynx,  fauces  and  nasal  fos- 
sae in  respiration,  during  the  invasion  of  cer- 
tain diseases,  particularly  apoplexy. 

Stert^orous.  Respiration  of  the  char- 
acter of  stertor. 

Stetlise'mia.  2r;?ftjc,  breast,  and  at/ia, 
blood.  Accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels 
of  the  lungs. 

StetllOCh^ysis.  Same  as  Hydrothorax ; 
which  see. 

Stetliom^eter.  From  CT?i&og,  the  chest, 
and  /xerpov,  a  measure.  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  movement  of 
the  parietes  of  the  chest,  used  in  thoracic  dis- 
eases as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  It  was  invented 
by  Mr.  Richard  Quain. 

Stetll^OSCOpe.  Stethoscope' ium  ;  from 
aTTf&ng,  the  chest,  and  cr/coTrew,  to  exaihine. 
A  hollow  cylinder,  commonly  made  of  fine- 
grained wood,  as  cedar  or  maple,  invented  by 
Laennec,  to  assist  in  auscultation.  It  is  used 
in  diseases  of  the  thoracic  organs  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis.  Double  stethoscopes  have  been 
invented  to  enable  both  ears  to  be  used  at  the 
same  time. 

SthenFa.  From  aOevog,  strength;  power. 
Excess  of  rigidity  of  the  animal  tissues ;  ex- 
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cess  of  vital  action,  or  undue  exaltation  of  the 
phenomena  of  life. 

Stlien'ic.  2i?evof,  strength.  Strong;  ac- 
tive; robust. 

Sthenic  Diseases.  Sthen^icus.  A  term  ap- 
plied in  Pathology  to  diseases  which  are  pro- 
duced by  preternatural  excitability,  as  a  sthenic 
or  inflammatory  fever. 

Stlienop'yra.  Synocha;  dynam'ic  fever. 
From  (Ti^eyof,  strength,  and  nvp,  fire.  A  term 
sometimes  applied  in  Pathology  to  inflamma- 
tory fever. 

Stibi.     See  Stibium. 
Stib-'ial   or   Stibia^lis.     Pertaining  to 
antimony;  antimonial. 

Stib'ii  Esseii^tia.     Antimonial  wine. 
Stib'ious  Acid.     The  white  oxide  of 
antimony. 

Stib^ium.     Old  name  for  antimony. 
Stictac'ne.     A  variety  of  acne,  in  which 
the  pimples  are  tipped  with  a  black  dot. 
Stift-Joint.     Anchylosis. 
Stiff-Neck.     Wry  neck ;  which  see. 
Stig'^ilia.     From  (jTi^u,  to  prick  or  brand. 
In  Pathology,  a  small  red  speck  on  the  skin. 
Also,  nsevus  maternus.     In  Botany,  the  female 
organ,  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  ovary,  or 
of  the  style  where  it  exists. 
Stilbo^ma.     A  cosmetic. 
StUettCo     A  small,  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment, inclosed  in  a  canula  or  sheath.    Also,  a 
wire  in  a  flexible  catheter  to  give  it  firmness 
and  a  proper  curvature. 

Still.  A  vessel  or  boiler  employed  in  the 
distillation  of  liquors. 

Stillicid'ium.      From   stillare,   to   drop. 

Literally,  a  dropping ;  applied  in  Pathology  to 

strangury,  or  the  discharge  of  urine  drop  by  drop_ 

Stiiiiato^sis.     Stymatosis ;  which  see. 

Stiwi^mi.     iStibi'um.     An  ore  or  sulphuret 

of  antimony. 

Stilll^ulailt.  Sthnu^tans  ;  from  stimulare, 
to  goad.  A  medicine  which  is  capable  of  ex- 
citing the  organic  action  of  the  diflferent  sys- 
tems of  the  economy.  Stimulants  may  be 
general  or  local ;  diffusible  or  permanent.  When 
general,  they  aflect  the  whole  system ;  when 
local,  only  a  particular  part;  diffusible  are  those 
which  act  promptly,  but  temporarily ;  the  per- 
manent act  more  slowly,  and  their  effects  con- 
tinue much  longer. 

Stimulant  Excitomo'tor.  A  substance  which 
possesses  the  power  of  exciting,  through  the 
spinal  marrow  and  motor  nerves,  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  body. 


Stim^ulus.      Plural  Stimuli.     Anything 
which  excites  the  animal  economy  generally, 
or  the  action  of  a  part.     See  Stimulant. 
Stiro^sis.     Sterility. 
Stitcll.     In  Pathology,  a  sharp,  spasmodic 
pain  in  the  side. 

Stoicliiom^etry.  'Ltolxeiov,  an  element, 
and  /neTpeu,  to  measure.  The  doctrine  of  chemi- 
cal equivalents. 

StO^ma.  Plural,  stomata.  The  mouth. 
Stomac^ace.  From  arofia,  the  mouth, 
and  KUKo^,  evil.  Cancruni  oris.  Canker  of  the 
mouth.  Fetor  of  the  mouth  with  ulcerated 
gums.  See  Canckum  Oris  and  Gangk^na 
Oris. 

Stolll''acll.  Stoma^chus;  from  CTOfin,  the 
mouth,  and  a'^S  to  pour.  A  musculo-mem- 
branous  receptacle,  continuous  with  the  oesopha- 
gus, and  situated  in  the  epigastric  region 
beneath  the  diaphragm,  between  the  liver  and 
spleen. 

Stomach  Disease.     Limosis ;  which  see. 
Stomach  Pump.     An  instrument  lor  convey- 
ing water  and  bland  nutritious  fluids  to  the 
stomach  in  cases  of  impeded  deglutition,  and 
for  removing  poisonous  fluids  from  it. 

Stomach,  Second.  Proventriculus  ;  which  see. 
Stomach    Tube.     An   instrument   for   intro- 
ducing aliment  when  deglutition  is  lost. 
Stoill^achal.     Stomachic. 
Stomaclial^g-ia.      From    aro/iaxoc,   the 
stomach,  and  «A}'of,  pain.    Pain  in  the  stomach. 
Stomacll^ic.      Stom^achal.     Stomach^icus. 
That  which  strengthens  or  gives  tone  to  the 
stomach  ;  a  cordial. 

Stom^aclius.     The  stomach. 
StomaFg'ia.     From  aro/ia,   mouth,   and 
aXyoc,  pain.     Pain  in  the  mouth. 

Stom^ata.  The  pores  on  the  under  sur- 
faces of  the  leaves  of  plants. 

Stomat'ic.  Stomat'icus.  A  medicine  used 
in  diseases  of  the  mouth,  as  a  dentifrice  or 
masticatory. 

Stoniati''tis.  From  trro/ja,  the  mouth, 
and  itis,  a  suffix  denoting  inflammation.  In- 
flammation of  the  mouth. 

Stomatitis,  Aphthous.  Follicular  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mouth  ;  aphtha,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
adult,  is  usually  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
gastric  disturbance. 

Stomatitis,  Erythemat^ous.  Simple  stomatitis. 
Stomatitis,    Gan^grenous.     Gangrenous    in- 
flammation of  the  mouth  ;  sloughing  phage- 
dsena.     See   Gangr^na  Oris,  or  Cancrum 
Oris. 
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Stomatitis,  Mercu^rial.  Stomati^tis  Mercur- 
ia^lis.  luflammation  of  the  mouth  produced 
by  the  use  of  mercury. 

Stomatitis  of  Nursing  Women.  A  variety  of 
aphthous  inOammatiou  of  the  mouth  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  debilitated  females  during 
lactation. 

Stomatitis,  Pseudo-mem'  branous.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  mouth  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  adventitious  or  false  mem- 
branes, a  symptom  of  disease  of  unfavorable  im- 
port. 

Stomatitis,  Syphilitic.  Inflammation  of  the 
mouth  resulting  from  syphilis.  In  the  form  of 
ulcers  of  the  tongue  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  it  is  due  to  the  constitutional 
form  of  syphilis.  It  causes  the  teeth  to  have 
a  dirty  or  dull  brownish  appearance  and  to 
decay  readily. 

Stomatitis,  Ul'cerous.  Aphthous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mouth. 

Stoiiiatoc'ace.     Stomacace. 

Stomatodyso'dia.  From  arofxa,  and 
dvauSta,  exhalation.  The  odor  of  the  breath 
as  it  leaves  the  mouth. 

Stoiiiatodyn''ia.     Stomatalgia. 

Stomato- Gastric.  From  crofia^  a 
mouth,  and  jnarTjp^  a  stomach.  A  term  applied 
to  the  system  of  nerves  principally  distributed 
upon  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Stomatog'^rapliy.  Stomatograph'ia  ;  from 
a-ojxa^  the  mouth,  and  ypafu,  to  describe.  An 
anatomical  description  of  the  mouth  or  buccal 
cavity. 

Stomatol'Og-y.  StomatohgHa ;  from 
CTo/ja,  the  mouth,  and  /oyo^,  a  discourse.  A 
treatise  on  the  mouth. 

Stomatouecro^sis.  'Necrosis  infantilis. 
Gangrsena  Oris ;  which  see. 

StOlliatopa^ims.  From  aro/ua,  the 
mouth,  and  ■navog,  a  glandular  tumor.  Tume- 
faction of  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 

Stoiwatopatliy.  From  aro/ua,  and 
nadog,  disease.     Diseases  of  the  mouth. 

Stomatopliy^llia.  From  aro/ua,  the 
mouth,  and  (pv/ia,  a  swelling.  A  swelling  in 
the  mouth. 

Stoiliatoplas^tic.  From  cro/ia,  the 
mouth,  and  rrAaaao),  to  form.  The  operation 
of  forming  a  mouth,  as  in  cases  where  the 
aperture  is  closed  or  contracted. 

Stoinat^oplasty.  From  aroua,  and 
■7r?Maao},  to  form.  Plastic  operations  upon  or 
about  the  mouth. 

Stoniatorrliag''ia,     From   crro,«a,    the 


mouth,  and  pr/yvv/ii,  to  break  out.   Hemorrhage 
from  the  mouth. 

Stoin^atoscope.  From  aro/ia,  the 
mouth,  and  aKoneu,  to  view.  A  speculum 
oris;  an  instrument  for  keeping  the  mouth 
open  so  as  to  permit  an  examination  of  the 
parts  within. 

Stomato^sis.      Stomatorrhagia. 

Stomodse^uni.  The  mouth  of  the  em- 
bryo formed  by  a  pushing  in  of  the  epiblast. 

Stone  in  the  Bladder.  Urinary  cal- 
culi. 

Stool.  Dejectio  alvi.  The  evacuation  or 
discharge  from  the  bowels. 

Stopping-  Pi'ocess.  A  term  applied  to 
filling  carious  cavities  in  teeth,  after  proper 
preparation. 

Sto^rax.  Styrax.  A  fragrant  resin  which 
exudes  from  the  Styrax  officinalis  in  the  form  of 
small  globules  of  a  reddish  color,  but  usually 
imported  in  large  reddish-brown  flat  masses. 
Stimulant  and  expectorant.  Dose,  gr.  x  to  5  ss. 

Storax  Liq'uida.  Liquid  storax ;  a  fragrant, 
bitterish  resin,  of  about  the  consistence  of  tur- 
pentine. It  exudes  from  the  Liquidamhar 
styraciflua  and  some  other  species. 

Stout.  A  cant  name  sometimes  given  to 
strong  beer. 

Stove.  In  Pharmacy,  a  chamber  or  con- 
fined place  raised  to  a  certain  temperature  by 
artificial  means,  for  the  desiccation  of  vegeta- 
ble substances  ;  in  Hygiene,  for  the  immersion 
of  the  animal  body  in  hot  air  or  vapor.  In 
the  former  case  it  is  called  the  dry  stove,  in 
the  latter  the  humid. 

Strabis^mus.  Stnibis'mos ;  from  arpa- 
I3'.l^u,  to  squint.  Squinting.  An  afiection  of 
the  eyes  characterized  by  a  defect  of  parallel- 
ism in  the  axis  of  vision,  occasioned  by  a  short- 
ness of  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball. 

Strabos^itas.     Strabismus. 

Strabot^Omy.  Strabotom'ia  ;  from  arpa- 
(3or,  one  who  squints,  and  ro/i?/,  incision.  The 
operation  of  dividing  the  muscle  or  muscles 
that  distort  the  eye,  for  the  removal  of  stra- 
bismus. 

Strain.  In  Pharmacy,  to  pass  a  decoction 
or  infusion  forcibly  through  linen,  flannel,  or 
some  porous  substance,  for  the  purpose  of  sep- 
arating the  liquid  from  extraneous  matters. 
Also,  to  exert  with  great  effort,  to  stretch  vio- 
lently ;  to  put  forth  the  utmost  strength.  In 
Pathology,  injury  from  excessive  exertion, 
drawing,  or  stretching.     A  sprain. 

Strain^ing-.      Nisus.     Making    a   great 
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effort  by  voluntary  retention  of  the  breath,  so 
as  to  force  down  the  diaphragm  and  cause  a 
forcible  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
■with  a  view  to  compress  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  and  effect  an  evacuation  of  faeces  or 
urine. 

Straits  of  the  Pelvis.  The  upper 
opening  of  the  pelvis,  extending  to  the  hori- 
,  zontal  circle,  and  separating  the  internal  sur- 
face into  two  parts,  is  called  the  Superior  or 
Abdominal  strait.  The  inferior  opening, 
formed  by  the  coccyx,  the  edges  of  the  sacro- 
sciatic  ligaments,  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischium,  and  the  ischio-pubal  rami,  is  called 
the  Inferior,  Lesser,  or  Perineal  strait. 

Stramo^nii  Fo^liuiii.  The  leaves  of 
the  Datu^ra  stramC'nium.  Dose  of  powdered 
leaves,  gr.  ij. 

Stramonii  Semen.  The  seeds  of  the  Datura 
stramonium.     Dose,  gr.  j. 

Strainoiii''na.  An  alkaloid  of  stramo- 
nium. 

Stramo'niuixi.  Thorn-apple ;  the  offi- 
cinal name  of  Datura  stramonimn.  See  Stea- 
MONii  Folium  and  Semen. 

Strailg-a''lis.  A  hard  tumor  in  the 
breast,  arising  from  obstruction  of  the  flow  of 
milk. 

Strangiilat^ed  Hernia.  See  Her- 
nia. 

Strangula^tion,  StranguWtio.  Con- 
striction ;  obstruction  of  the  air-passages  ;  suf- 
focation. Also,  contraction  of  an  opening 
which  has  given  passage  to  a  portion  of  intes- 
tine, so  as  to  prevent  its  return. 

Strangulation,  Uterine.    Hysteria. 

Stran^gury.  Strangu^ria;  from  arpay^, 
a  drop,  and  ovpov,  urine.  Difficulty,  accom- 
panied by  heat  and  pain,  in  passing  the  urine, 
which  escapes  drop  by  drop. 

Stra^'tuni.     A  layer,  or  lamina. 

Strem''ma.  From  arpscpo),  to  turn.  A 
sprain ;  a  luxation. 

Streng-tll.  Vigor ;  a  tonic  state  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body. 

Strepitlis  Au-'riiim.  Tinnitus  Aurium ; 
which  see. 

Stretch^ilig-.     Pandiculation ;  which  see. 

Stri^a,  Plural  Stri-'se.  A  streak  or  line, 

Stri''ate.  Striatus.  In  Natural  History, 
scored;  grooved;  marked  with  long  parallel 
lines. 

Stri''ated.    Striate. 

Strictu^ra.     Stricture. 

Stric^'tlire.  Strietu^ra;  from  stringere, 
36 


stridum,  to  tie  hard.  A  contracted  state  of 
some  tube  or  duct  of  the  body,  as  the  urethta, 
sesophagus,  or  intestines. 

Stric'tus.     Stiff  and  straight. 

Stridor Den'tium.  GrincementdesdemM'; 
hrygmus.  Grinding  of  the  teeth ;  a  common 
symptom  of  children  affected  with  worms  of 
gastric  derangement.  It  occui-s  during  sleep. 
It  is  also  a  symptom  of  some  cerebral  affec- 
tions. 

Strid^ulous.  Strideo,  to  crack.  Creak- 
ing; crashing. 

Strig-^il.     Strig'ilis.    A  flesh  brush. 

Stroke,  Apoplec/tic.  A  seizure,  of 
apoplexy. 

Stro/ce,  Paralytic.  A  sudden  attack  of  cere- 
bro-spinal  paralysis. 

Stro^ma.  In  Physiology,  the  foundation 
texture  of  an  organ.  In  Pathology,  the  bed  or 
base  of  a  morbid  deposit. 

Stroii^gylus.  In  Helminthohgy,  a  genUs 
of  JEntozoa,  or  intestinal  worms,  belonging  to 
the  order  Nematoidea  of  Kudolphi. 

Strongylus  Gi^gas.  A  long  worm  with  a 
flat,  obtuse  head,  sometimes  found  in  the  hu- 
man kidney. 

Stron'tia.  An  earth  composed  of  oxy- 
gen and  a  base  called  strontium.  When  dry  it 
is  white  and  resembles  baryta  in  many  of  its 
properties. 

Stron'tianite.  Native  carbonate  of 
strontia. 

Stron^tium.  The  metallic  base  of  stron- 
tia.    It  is  very  similar  to  barium. 

Strophos.     Tormina. 

Stropll''lllllS.  Red  gum  or  red  gown; 
white  gum;  tooth-rash.  A  disease  peculiar  to 
infants,  characterized  by  a  cutaneous  eruption 
of  red,  and  sometimes  whitish  pimples,  occur- 
ring, most  commonly,  about  the  face,  neck,  and 
arms.  It  is  distinguished  by  Dr.  Willan  into 
five  species.  1.  Strophulus  intertinctus,  red  gum 
or  red  gown ;  2.  Strophulus  ulbidus,  or  white 
gum ;  3.  Strophulus  confertus,  denominated  tooth- 
rash,  or  rank  red  gum ;  4.  Strophulus  volatidus', 
characterized  by  clusters  of  papulae  appearing 
successively  on  difierent  parts  of  the  body,  and 
of  a  deep  red  color ;  5.  Strophulus  candidus,  con- 
sisting of  large,  shining  papulae,  which  ap- 
pear whiter  than  the  adjacent  cuticle, 

Structu'ra.     Structure. 

Struc^tliral.     Pertaining  to  structure. 

Struc'ture.  Structu^ra.  From  st/t^ere, 
or  structum,  to  build.  The  arrangement  of  the 
organic  elements  of  animals  and  plants.     The 
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molecular  arrangement  of  the  materials  that 
compose  tissue.  Also,  a  texture,  organ,  or 
part. 

Stru''ma.  In  Pathology,  a  term  generally 
applied  to  scrofula.     Also,  to  bronchocele. 

Struma  Adipo'sa.  Prominence  of  the  neck 
from  an  accumulation  of  adipose  matter. 

Struma  Tyrolen^sium.   Cretinism ;  which  see. 

Stru^'moiis.     Scrofulous. 

Strych^nate.  Stryc¥nas.  A  combina- 
tion of  strychnic  acid  with  a  base. 

Strych^liia.     Strychnine. 

Strycli^nine.  StrychnVna.  An  inodor- 
ous, bitter  solid,  crystalline  alkaloid,  obtained 
from  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  St.  Ignatius'  bean, 
and  from  the  poison  called  Upas  tieute.  For- 
mula, 0^^1323^208.  Strychnine  and  its  salts 
are  active  poisons.  The  eighth  of  a  grain 
given  to  a  dog  has  been  known  to  cause  the 
death  of  the  animal.  It  has  been  found  use- 
ful in  paralysis,  given  in  very  small  doses,  and 
it  has  been  highly  recommended  in  some  ner- 
vous diseases.  It  acts  as  a  tonic,  and  increases 
the  secretion  of  urine,  and  sometimes  it  pro- 
duces a  diaphoretic  effect.  Applied  internally 
it  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  has  been  used  in 
this  way  with  advantage  in  amaurosis.  The 
usual  dose  is  one-twenty-fourth  part  of  a  grain? 
to  one-twelfth  or  one-sixth  in  acid  solution. 

Strychnine  combines  with  various  acids, 
forming  salts;  the  most  important  of  which 
are,  the  hydrochlorate,  the  nitrate,  and  the  sul- 
phate. These  are  given  in  the  same  cases  as 
strychnia. 

Stryclmoma^nia.  From  arpvxvog, 
night-shade,  and  ^nvin,  madness.  Madness 
produced  by  eating  Atropa  belladonna. 

StrycH'iiOS.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Loganiacece. 

Strychnos  Co/umbri-'na.  A  tree  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  yields  the  Lignum  eolumbrinum, 
which  contains  strychnia. 

Strychnos  Nux  Vom'ica.  Kats-bane.  The 
tree  which  yields  the  poison  nut  called  nux 
vomica.  The  bark  is  known  under  the  name 
of  false  angustura.  The  seeds  are  the  officinal 
part,  which,  as  well  as  their  alkaloids,  are 
powerful  poisons.  It  is  tonic  and  stimulant ; 
when  taken  in  large  doses  it  causes  tetanic 
spasms.     Dose,  gr.  j  to  v. 

Strychnos  Sanc^ti  Igna'tii.  Ignatia  amara; 
bean  of  St.  Ignatius.  The  seeds  contain 
strychnia,  and  are  employed  in  the  cases  in 
which  nux  vomica  is  required.  Dose  of  Fluid 
Extract,  gtt.  v  to  x. 


Stryph^nos.     Srpv^vof.    Astringent, 

Stll^ma.     'Lrvfin.     Priapism ;  which  see. 

Stun^ned.  The  state  of  an  individual 
who,  from  a  fall  or  blow,  has  suffered  concus- 
sion of  the  brain. 

Stupe.     Stuppa. 

Stupefa^cient.  Stupefa'ciens.  From 
stupefacio,  to  stupefy.  That  which  stupefies ;  a 
narcotic. 

Stu^por.  From  stupeo,  to  be  senseless. 
Diminished  sensibility  to  external  impressions, 
often  amounting  to  lethargy. 

Stup'pa,  or  Stuija.  A  stupe;  a  piece 
of  cloth,  or  tow,  soaked  in  a  warm  liquid  and 
applied  to  a  part  of  the  body ;  a  fomentation. 

Stu'prum.    Kape. 

Stut^tering-.  Defective  speech ;  a  high 
degree  of  stammering. 

Stye.  Horde^olum.  A  small  inflamma- 
tory tumor  on  the  eyelid. 

Stylet''.  In  Surgery,  a  probe,  a  small  sil- 
ver or  steel  instrument  used  in  the  examina- 
tion of  wounds,  ulcers,  and  fistulas. 

Sty^liforill.  Stylifor^mis.  Style  or  rod- 
shaped.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy  to  pro- 
cesses of  bene. 

Stylis^cus.  Stylus,  a  style.  A  tent  in 
form  of  a  bodkin. 

Sty"!©.  Names  compounded  of  this  word 
belonging  to  muscles  attached  to  the  styloid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Stylo-Cera'to-Hyoide^us.  The  Stylo-hyoi- 
deus. 

Stylo-  Chon^-dro-Hyoideus.     Stylo-hyoideus. 

Stylo-Glos^sus.  A  muscle  situated  between 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  os  hyoides,  at  the  ante- 
rior and  upper  part  of  the  neck.  Its  use  is  to 
raise  the  tongue  and  draw  it  backward. 

Stylo-Hyoide^us.  A  muscle  situated  at  the 
anterior,  lateral,  and  superior  part  of  the 
neck.  Its  use  is  to  raise  the  os  hyoides  and 
carry  it  backward  and  to  one  side. 

Stylo-Mastoid  For^amen.  A  foramen  be- 
tween the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes  of  the 
temporal  bone.  It  gives  passage  to  the  portio 
dura  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  to  the  stylo- 
mastoid artery. 

Stylo-Maxillary  Lig^ament.  A  ligament  ex- 
tending from  the  styloid  process  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Stylo-Pharyn^geus.  A  muscle  situated  at 
the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck.  Its 
use  is  to  dilate  and  raise  the  pharynx,  and 
carry  it  backward. 

Sty'loid.      Stx/liform ;   styloi^des.      From 
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CTvloQ,    a   peg,   shaft,   or   column,   and   euhi;, 
shape.     Shaped  like  a  peg,  shaft,  or  column. 

Styloid  Proc'ess.  A  long,  slender  process 
of  the  temporal  bone,  which  gives  attachment 
to  the  stylo-glossus,  stylo-pharyngeus,  and  sty- 
lo-hyoideus  muscles. 

Sty^lus.     A  stylet ;  which  see. 

Stym^ma.  The  chief  ingredient  of  un- 
guent or  ointment. 

Styp^sis.     Constriction ;  constipation. 

Stypte^ria.     Alum. 

Styp^tic.  Styp''tieiis.  From  arvcpu,  to  con- 
stringe.  A  remedy  which  possesses  the  prop- 
erty of  constringing  the  animal  tissues  and  of 
arresting  hemorrhage ;  haemostatic. 

Styptic  Colloid,  Richardson's.  Xylostyptic 
Ether.  "  A  new  styptic  and  adhesive  fluid  for 
instant  and  ready  use  in  the  dressing  of 
wounded  surfaces;  a  compound  which  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  a  styptic,  an  antiseptic, 
and  protective."  It  is  composed  of  xyloidine, 
a  substance  resembling  gun  cotton,  and  of  tan- 
nin, formed  into  a  solution  with  ether.  It  can 
be  applied  directly  with  a  brush,  *or,  mixed 
with  equal  quantities  of  ether,  it  can  be  ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  spray  by  means  of  the 
spray  apparatus.  It  has  been  successfully  used 
in  severe  cases  of  hemorrhage  after  tooth  ex- 
traction, &c. 

Sty'role.     The  essential  oil  of  storax. 

Sty^rone.  A  derivation  of  Styrax.  Chem- 
ically it  is  an  amyl  alcohol,  and  highly  anti- 
septic. 

Sub-.    A  Latin  preposition,  used  as  a  pre- 
fix, signifying  under,  beneath. 
.    Subace'tas  Cupri.     Subacetate  of  cop- 
per. 

Subacute.  From  sub,  under,  and  acute. 
Applied  to  inflammation,  fever,  &c.,  which  is 
of  but  moderate  activity. 

Subaltoi^deus.  A  name  given  by 
Chaussier  to  the  second  pair  of  cervica} 
nerves. 

Subaraclinoide^an  Fluid.  The  ser- 
ous fluid  between  the  arachnoid  membrane 
and  pia  mater. 

!    Subaxoide^us.         A    name    given    by 
Chaussier  to  the  third  pair  of  cervical  nerves. 

Sub^boras  Natricum.     Borax. 

Subcar'bonas  Potass^e.  Carbonate 
of  potash. 

Subcar^bonate.  Subcarbonas.  A  car- 
bonate capable  of  neutralizing  more  acid,  or 
one  in  which  the  base  predominates. 

Subcarbonate   of  Ammo^nia  or  Carbonate  of 


Ammonia.  A  white  transluceijt  salt,  with  a 
pungent  odor,  sometimes  called  smelling  salts, 
or  salts  of  hartshorn. 

Subchlor^ide  of  Mercury.    Calomel. 

Subcla^vian.  Subclavic^ulus ;  from  sub, 
under,  and  clavicula,  the  clavicle.  That  which 
is  under  the  clavicle. 

Subclavian  Arteries.  The  arteries  which 
pass  under  the  clavicle  to  the  axilla.  There 
is  one  on  each  side.  The  light  arises  from  the 
arteria  innominata,  and  the  left,  from  the  arch 
of  the  aorta. 

Subclavian  Veins.  These  veins  are  two  in 
number,  one  on  each  side  ;  they  are  continua- 
tions of  the  axillary,  and  terminate  in  the 
vena  cava  superior. 

Subclavicula^ris.     Subclavian. 

Subclav^ius.  A  muscle  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  thorax.     See  Muscles. 

Subcruen^tus.  From  sub,  and  cruentus, 
bloody.  Having  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
blood.  A  term  applied  to  certain  excretions 
which  are  mixed  with  or  have  the  appearance 
of  blood. 

Subcrurae^i.  Two  small  muscular  slips 
sometimes  found  under  the  crurseus. 

Subcuta^neous.  From  sub,  under,  and 
cutis,  the  skin.  That  which  is  situated  imme- 
diately under  the  skin. 

Subcutaneous  Glands.  Glandulce  subcutanece^ 
The  sebaceous  and  sudoriparous  glands,  the 
excretory  ducts  of  which  perforate  the  skin. 

Subcutaneous  Injection.      See  Hypodermic. 

Subdiaphragiuat^ic  Plex^us.  A 
plexus  formed  by  the  solar  plexus  ;  it  dis- 
tributes its  branches  to  the  diaphragm. 

Suber^'ic  Pivot.  A  pivot  or  tenor  fur- 
nished with  cork,  for  attaching  an' artificial 
crown  to  the  root  of  a  natural  tooth,  recom- 
mended by  M.  Eicci. 

Subinflamma^tion.  A  very  mild  de- 
gree of  inflammation,  or  slight  arterial  excita- 
tion, Bi'oussais  defines  it  to  be  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  vital  phenomenon  of  the  lymphatic 
system. 

Subintran^tes  Febres.  From  sub, 
under,  and  intrare,  to  enter.  Intermittents,  the 
paroxysms  of  which  are  so  near  together,  that 
one  begins  before  that  which  has  preceded  it 
has  completed  its  stages. 

Sublig'a^men.  Suhligo,  to  underbind. 
That  applied  to  overcome  a  hernia  ;  a  kind  of 
truss. 

Sub^limate.  The  product  of  sublima- 
tion. 
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Sublimate,  Corrosive.  Bichloride  of  mer- 
cury. 

Subliina''tioil.  Sublima'lio ;  from  suh- 
limo,  to  raise  np.  The  operation  by  which 
solid  matters  are  volatilized  by  he,at,  and  again 
condensed  into  a  solid  form. 

Subli^mis.  A  name  given  to  certain 
muscles,  from  their  being  more  superficially 
situated  than  their  kindred  muscles. 

Sublin^g-lial.  Sublingual  lis;  from  sub, 
under,  and  lingua,  the  tongue.  Applied  to 
parts  situated  under  the  tongue. 

Sublin'gual  Artery.  An  artery,  a  branch  of 
the  lingual,  traversing  the  anterior  border  of 
the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
sublingual  gland  and  to  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue.  It  also  sends  a  branch  to  the  frsenum 
linguae. 

Sublingual  Glands.  These  are  the  smallest 
of  the  salivaiy  glands ;  they  are  situated  be- 
neath the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
tongue,  resting  on  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and 
covered  by  the  mucous  membrane.  They  con- 
sist of  a  granular  structure,  with  excretory 
ducts,  which  enter  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
through  the  mucous  membrane  between  the 
tongue  and  inferior  cuspid  and  bicuspid  teeth, 
by  several  openings. 

Slibluxa^tion.  SubluxaHio.  A  sprain; 
injury  to  the  ligaments  of  a  joint  without 
actual  luxation  or  displacement  of  the  articu- 
lar surfaces  or  extremities  of  the  bones. 

Subliias^toicl.  A  branch  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen. 

Subniax^illary .  SubmaxilWris ;  from 
sm6,  under,  and  maxilla,  the  jaw.  Situated 
beneath  the  jaw. 

Submaxillary  Gan'glion.  A  small  nervous 
ganglion  formed  of  the  Vidian  nerve,  and 
situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland. 

Submaxillary  Gland.  The  salivary  gland 
which  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Submen'tal.  Submental  lis ;  from  svb, 
under,  and  mentum.,  the  chin.  A  term  desig- 
native  of  an  arteiy  and  vein  situated  under 
the  chin. 

'  Submental  Artery.  A  small  artery,  given  oflf 
by  the  facial,  near  the  base  of  the  jaw.  It 
divides  near  the  median  line,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  muscles  of  the  chin. 

Submental  Vein.  The  vein  which  accom- 
panies the  submental  artery. 

Subnier^sion.     Submer^sio;     from    sub, 


under,  and  mergere,  mersum,  to  plunge.  The 
act  of  plunging  under  water  ;  drowning. 

Submu^COUS.  A  term  designative  in 
Anatomy  of  parts  situated  under  the  mucous 
membrane,  as  the  submucous  areolar  tissue. 

Submucous  Tissue.  The  periosteal  tissue 
found  under  mucous  membranes. 

Submil^l'ias.  A  submuriate;  a  chlo- 
ride. 

Submurias  Hydrargyri.  Hydrargyri  chloridum 
mite.     Calomel. 

Sllbinil^riate.  A  combination  of  muri- 
atic acid  with  a  base,  having  a  deficiency  of 
the  acid. 

Subnius''cillar.  SahmuscuWris.  A  term 
applied  to  parts  situated  beneath  the  muscles. 

Suboccip^ital.  Situated  beneath  the 
occiput,  as  the  suboccipital  nerve. 

Subor^bitar.  Infra-orbitar.  From  sab, 
under,  and  orbita,  the  orbit.  That  which  is 
situated  beneath  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

Suborbitar  Artery.  The  infra  orbitar  ar- 
tery. 

Suborbitar  Foramen.  The  infra-orbitar  for- 
amen. 

Suborbitar  Nerve.  The  infra-orbitar  nerve; 
a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair. 

Subrii^brine.     Modified  hsematine. 

Sub^salt.  A  salt  in  which  there  is  less 
than  one  atom  of  acid  to  each  atom  of  base. 

Sllbscap^'wlar.  Subscapula^ris ;  from 
sub,  under,  and  scapula,  the  shoulder-blade. 
That  which  is  situated  beneath  the  scapula. 

Subscapular  Muscle.  A  muscle  situated 
under  the  scapula. 

(Subserous  Tissue.  The  periosteal  tis- 
sue found  under  serous  membranes. 

Subsiden^tia.     Sediment. 

Sub^staiice.  The  principal  basis  or  sub- 
stratum of  a  tissue  or  organ. 

Substaii^tia.    A  substance. 

Substantia  Adamanti^na  Den^tium.  The  en- 
amel of  the  teeth. 

Substantia  Filamento^sa  Dentium.  A  name 
given  by  Malpighi  to  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth. 

Substantia  Ossea  Den'tium.  A  name  given 
by  Malpighi  to  dentine. 

Substantia  Ostoi^dea.  A  name  given  by 
Purkinje  and  Frankel  to  the  crusta  petrosa, 
or  cementum  of  the  teeth. 

Substantia  Vit'rea  Dentium.  The  enamel  of 
the  teeth. 

Substan''tive.  SubstantVvas.  A  term 
applied  in  Materia  Medica,  by  Dr.  Paris,  to 
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remedial  agents  which  possess  an  inherent 
and  independent  activity,  in  contradistinction 
to  adjective  agents,  which,  in  themselves,  are 
inert,  but  are  capable,  when  combined  with 
the  former,  of  imparting  to  them  increased 
energy  of  action. 

Subsul^pliate  of  Iron  Powder.  See 
Ikon. 

Subsul^ttlS.  In  Pathology,  convulsive 
motions  or  twitchings. 

Subsu/tus  Ten^dinum.  Slight  convulsive 
motions  or  twitchings  of  the  tendons.  It  oc- 
curs in  extreme  debility  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  nervous  and  typhus  fevers,  and  is  generally 
indicative  of  *  fatal  termination. 

Subsiir'ditas.     Deafness. 

Subtense^.  A  right  line  connecting  the 
extremities  of  an  arc ;  a  chord  of  an  arc. 

Subtep^id.     Lukewarm. 

Succa^g'O.  From  succus,  juice.  The  in- 
spissated juice  of  fruits. 

Succeda'neum.  From  succedere,  to  go 
under,  to  come  in  the  place  of  another.  That 
which  is  used  for  something  else ;  a  substitute- 
Applied  to  medicines,  &c. 

Succedaneum,  Royal  Mineral.  The  name 
given  by  the  Crawcours  to  amalgam,  the  use 
of  which,  for  filling  teeth,  they  introduced 
into  the  United  States  about  the  year  1833. 

Succenturia'tus.  From  succenturiare,  to 
fill  up  or  supply.  An  epithet  sometimes  applied 
in  Anatomy  to  the  renal  capsules,  Suceenturiati 
renes,  regarding  them  as  supplementary  kidneys. 

Succidan^eum.     Succedaneum. 

Succln^ic.  SuecinHcus ;  from  succiniim, 
amber.     Of  or  belonging  to  amber. 

Succinic  Acid.  Acidum  succinicwm.  An  acid 
which  exists  in  amber,  and  is  obtained  from  it 
by  distillation.  It  is  also  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  margaric  acid. 

SuC'cinite.     Amber-colored  garnet. 

Suc'clnutn.  Amber;  a  hard,  brittle, 
resinous,  tasteless  substance,  sometimes  trans- 
parent, but  oftener  semi-transparent  or  opaque 
of  a  pale,  golden  yellow,  found  principally  in 
Pi'ussia.  It  has  a  shining  lustre,  and,  when 
rubbed,  becomes  electric.  Use:  to  afibrd  its 
essential  oil  and  acid. 

Succinum  Cinere^um.     Ambergris. 

Succinum  Grise'um.     Ambergris. 

Suc^CUlent.  Succulens.  Juicy;  full  of 
juice. 

Suc^CUS.  Juice.  The  fluid  obtained 
from  plants  by  pi-essing  them.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  animal  fluids. 


Succus  Gas^tricus.     The  gastric  juice. 

Succus^sion.  A  mode  of  exploring  the 
chest  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  there 
be  a  collection  of  water  in  it.  It  consists  in 
shaking  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  listening 
to  the  sounds  thus  produced. 

Suck'ing'.  Drawing  with  the  mouth  or 
with  an  instrument. 

Sucking-Bottle.  A  bottle  so  contrived  that, 
when  filled  with  milk,  an  infant  may  suck 
from  it  instead  of  the  breast. 

Suck^le.  To  give  suck  to ;  to  nurse  at 
the  breast. 

Slicli^Iing'.  Lactation ;  nursing  at  the 
breast. 

Suc^'tion  Power.  In  Physiology,  the 
force  supposed  to  be  exerted  on  the  veins  by 
the  dilation  of  the  heart. 

Suc^tus.     Sucking. 

Sudam^ina.  From  sudor,  sweat.  The 
small  vesicles,  resembling  millet  seed,  which 
appear  on  the  skin,  especially  in  the  summer* 
after  profuse  sweating. 

Suda'tio.  From  sudm;  sweat.  Sweat- 
ing. : 

Sudato^riuni.     A  sweating-room. 

Su^dor.  Sweat.  A  fluid  resulting  from 
visible  cutaneous  transpiration.     See  Pekspib- 

ATION. 

Sudor  An^glicus.     Sweating  sickness. 

Sudor  Cruen^tus.  Sudor  sanguin^eus.  Bloody 
sweat ;  perspiration  intermixed  with  blood. 

Sudoriferous.  From  sudor,  sweat,  and 
fero,  to  carry.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy  to 
the  ducts  which  carry  sweat. 

Sudorific.  From  sudor,  sweat,  and /acio, 
to  make.  A  diaphoretic ;  a  medicine  which  pro- 
vokes sweating. 

Sudorip^arous  Foflicles.  The  fol- 
licles which  secrete  the  perspirable  fluid. 

Suet.     Sevum ;  which  see. 

Sufflment^uni.  A  perfume;  a  fumi- 
gation. 

Suf  fltus.     A  fumigation. 

Suffla^tio.     Puffiness. 

Suffoca'tio.     Suffocation. 

Suffocatio  Strid'ula.     Cynache  trachealis. 

Suffoca^tion.  Suffoca^tio ;  the  state  of  an 
animal  in  which  respiration  is  arrested  or  im- 
peded, from  whatever  cause  produced. 

Suffocation,  Hyster'ical.  Globus  hystericue ; 
which  see.  . 

Suffumiga^tion.  From  sub,  under,  and 
fumigo,  to  smoke.  The  burning  of  odorous 
substances. 
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SufFu^sio.  -An  overspreading ;  a  suffusion  ; 
which  see. 

Suffusio  Aurigino^sa.     Jaundice. 

Suffusio  Ni'gra.    Amaurosis. 

Suffusio  Visus.    False  vision. 

Suffu^sion.  The  act  or  state  of  being 
overepread,  as  with  a  fluid.  In  Pathology,  an 
extravasation  of  some  humor,  as  the  blood. 
The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  cataract,  and 
to  amaurosis. 

Su^'g'ar.  Sac^charum.  The  sweet  con- 
stituent of  vegetable  and  animal  products, 
obtained  by  inspissating  the  juice  of  the  plants 
from  which  it  is  usually  obtained,  as  that  of 
the  ca7ie,  the  maple,  the  beet,  &c.,  and  allowing 
the  sugar  to  crystallize. 

Sugar  of  Lead.     Plumbi  acetas. 

Sugar  of  Milk.     Lactin. 

Sug-illa^tion.  SugilWtio ;  from  sugillo, 
to  bruise.  A  bruise  ;  an  ecchymosis.  Also,  a 
spot  made  by  a  leech-bite  or  a  cupping-glass. 

Su'icide.  SuicVdium ;  from  suicoedes,  mur- 
der of  one's  self.     Self-murder. 

SuFcate  or  Sul'cated.  Suhatus. 
Grooved ;  furrowed. 

SuFcus.     A  furrow;  a  groove. 

Sulpli^amid.  A  compound  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  and  amidogen. 

SuFplias.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Sulphas  Antimo'nii.     Sulphate  of  antimony. 

Sulphas  Atrop'icB.    See  Atkopia. 

Sulphas  Cal'cis.  Sulphate  of  lime,  gypsum, 
or  plaster  of  Paris. 

Sulphas  Cupri.  Sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue 
vitriol. 

Sulphas  Ferri.  Sulphate  of  iron  or  cop- 
peras.   See  Ikon. 

Sulphas  Magne'sias.  Sulphate  of  magnesia 
or  Epsom  salt. 

Sulphas  Natricus.     Sulphate  of  soda. 

Sulphas  Quince.     Sulphate  of  quinine. 

Sulphas  Sodce.  Sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glau- 
ber's salt. 

Sulphas  Zinc/.  Sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white 
vitriol. 

SuFpliate.     Sulphas. 

Sulphate  of  Copper.  Sulphas  Capri.  Sulphate 
of  copper  or  blue  vitriol.  In  small  doses  it 
has  been  used  for  diarrhoea  ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
employed  as  an  external  application  for 
foul  ulcers,  and  as  a  styptic.  It  is  tonic, 
emetic,  astringent,  and  escharotic.  Dose, 
as  a  tonic,  gr.  |  to  gr.  ij  in  pill ;  as  an  emetic 
gr.  ij  to  gr.  X  in  water.     A  weak  solution   is 


used  in  ophthalmia  and  gleet.  In  dental  prac- 
tice sulphate  of  copper  is  employed  for  fungous 
growths  of  gum  and  dental  pulp,  aphthous  ulcer- 
ations, ulcerous  stomatitis,  cancrum  oris,  etc. 

Sulphate  of  Lime.     Gypsum. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia.  Magnesii  sulphas^ 
Formula :  Mg  SO4+7  HjO.  It  occurs  in  small 
colorless  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  of 
a  bitter  saline  taste.  It  is  the  most  powerful 
of  the  saline  cathartics.  It  is  frequently  com- 
bined with  a  few  drops  of  aromatic  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  In  dental  practice  Epsom  salts 
is  employed  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
dental membrane,  and  in  pulpitis.  Dose,  3  ij 
to  viij.  • 

Sulphate  of  Nick^el.  Nic'coU  Sulphas.  A 
salt  in  the  form  of  emerald-green  crystals,  re- 
commended as  a  tonic  in  obstinate  periodic 
headache. 

Sulphate  of  Quinine.     Quinine. 

SuFpliated.  Converted  into  salts  by 
combination  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Sul^phide.  Sulphuret.  A  combination 
of  sulphur  with  a  metal  or  other  body. 

Sul''pliis.  SuVphite.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  sulphurous  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Sulphite  of  Aluminium.  Aluminii 
Sulphis.  A  sulphurous  salt  of  aluminum.  An 
antiseptic. 

Sulphite  of  Soda.  Sodce.  Sulphis.  Is  an  ef- 
fective antiseptic.  Together  with  the  Hypo- 
sulphite and  the  Bisulphite,  these  preparations 
of  soda  are  very  efficacious  in  destroying  the 
germs  of  organic  poisons  or  ferments.  The 
Sulphite  is  the  most  active  of  them,  and  has 
the  least  taste.  Dose  of  the  Sulphite  in  pow- 
der is  gr.  viij  to  xxx.  The  Sulphites  of  soda 
are  employed  in  Dental  Practice,  for  aphthous 
sore  mouth,  diphtheritic  conditions  of  mouth 
and  fauces,  in  the  form  of  a  gargle.  The 
hypophosphite  has  been  used  as  a  solvent  for 
calculi. 

Sulpho-.  A  prefix,  denoting  the  pres- 
ence of  sulphur  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulpho- Carbolic  Acid.  A  mixture  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  crude  carbolic  acid  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  concentrated  crude  sulphuric 
acid.     An  effective  and  cheap  disinfectant. 

Sulpho-Cyanide.  A  compound  of  sulpho- 
cyanogen. 

Sulpho-Cyan'ogen.  Bisulphuret  of  cyanogen. 

Sulpho-Gly' eerie  Acid.  A  compound  of  gly- 
cerine with  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulpho-Methyl'ic  Acid.  Bisulphate  of  oxide 
of  methyle. 
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Sulpbo-Naphthal'ic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
by  dissolving  naphthaline  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulpho-Prote'ic  Acid.  A  compound  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  protein. 

Suipho-Salt.  A  salt,  the  two  ingredients  of 
which  are  sulphurets. 

Sufp/io-  Vi^nic  Acid.     Bisulphate  of  ethyle. 

Siilpliole^ic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  oleine. 

Sulplional.  Formula  :  i  CH.j)2  =  C  = 
(CaHjSOjla.  A  prompt  and  reliable  hypnotic, 
without  narcotic  effects  or  unfavorable  results. 
Sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluMe  in 
hot  water  and  alcohol.  Dose,  gr.  v-xxx.  It 
is  a  complex  organic  compound,  with  the 
structure  diethyl  sulphon-dimethyl-methane. 

Sul''pliur.  Brim^ stone.  A  combustible, 
brittle  body,  of  a  pale  yellow  color  and  un- 
pleasant odor  when  rubbed  or  heated.  It  is 
rendered  electric  by  friction,  volatilizes  when 
heated,  and  condenses  unchanged.  It  occurs 
as  a  mineral  production  in  a  massive  state, 
particularly  near  volcanoes,  and  it  exists  in 
combination  with  several  of  the  metals,  such 
as  copper,  silver,  mercury,  antimony,  zinc, 
lead  and  iron.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  a  crys- 
tallized form.  Native  sulphur  is  obtained  in 
great  abundance  from  Solfatara  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

Sulphur  possesses  laxative,  diaphoretic,  and 
resolvent  properties.  It  is  employed  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally  in  cutaneous  affections, 
and  is  sometimes  applied  in  cases  of  chronic 
rheumatism  as  a  hot-air  bath. 

Su/p/tur,  Alcohol  of.  Old  name  of  bisulphuret 
of  carbon. 

Sulphur  Antimonia'tum  Fuscum.  Antimo'nii 
Sulphiirei^um  Prcecipiia^tum..  Precipitated  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony ;  oxysulphuret  of  anti- 
mony. 

Sulphur  Aura'tum  Antimo'nii.  Golden  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony. 

Sul'phur,  Chlor'ide  of.  Protochloride  of 
sulphur,,  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  gas 
over  washed  dried  sublimed  sulphur  until  it  is 
nearly  all  dissolved,  and  distilling  the  decanted 
fluid  from  the  excess  of  dissolved  sulphur. 

Sulphur,  Crude.  Sulphur  crudum.  The  sul- 
pTiur  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  native 
sulphur. 

Sulphur,  Flow^ers  of.     Sulphur  suhlima'tmn. 

Sublimed  sulphur.     It  occurs  in  the  form  of 

an  impalpable  crystalline  powder  of   a  pale 

yellow  color.     The  sulphur  of  commerce. 

Sulphur,  Iodide  of.     Sulphuris  iodidum.     A 


crystalline  substance  of  a  grayish-black  color, 
directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  made  by 
rubbing  together  four  ounces  of  iodine  and 
one  of  sulphur  in  a  marble  mortar  until  thor- 
oughly mixed.  The  mixture  is  then  placed  in 
a  matrass,  the  orifice  loosely  closed,  and  suffi- 
cient heat  applied  to  darken  but  not  to  melt 
the  mass ;  when  it  has  become  uniformly  dark 
throughout,  the  heat  is  increased  so  as  to  melt 
the  iodide ;  the  matrass  is  then  inclined  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  return  into  the  mass  any 
portion  of  iodine  which  may  have  condensed 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel.  The 
matrass,  after  being  allowed  to  cool,  is  broken, 
and  the  iodide  put  into  bottles,  which  must  be 
well  corked. 

Sulphur  Loium.  Washed  sulphur ;  sublima- 
ted sulphur  freed  from  acid  by  washing  in 
boiling  water. 

Sulphur,  Milk  of.  Lac  sulphu^ris.  Sulphur 
prsecipitatum. 

Sulphur,  Native.  Sulphur  as  it  occurs  in 
nature,  before  being  freed  from  impurities. 

Sulphur  Prcecipita'tum.  Milk  of  sulphur; 
precipitated  sulphur. 

Sulphur,  Roll.  Sulphur  rotun'dum;  Cane 
brim^ stone.  Refined  sulphur  cast  into  cylindri- 
cal wooden  moulds. 

Sulphur  Sublima'tum.  Sublimed  sulphur. 
Flowers  of  sulphur. 

Sulphur  Vi'vum.     The  dregs  which  remain 
after  the  purification  of  sulphur. 
Sulphur,  Washed.     Sulphur  lotum. 
Sulphur  Waters.    Mineral  springs,  impreg- 
nated with  sulphurated  hydrogen. 

SiiFpliurated.  Combined  or  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur. 

Sulphurated  Oil.  Oleum  sulphur a^ turn.  Bal- 
sam of  sulphur;  sublimed  sulphur  dissolved 
in  boiling  olive-oil ;  an  exceedingly  fetid, 
acrid,  viscid,  reddish-brown  liquid,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  useful  in  bronchial  and  pul- 
monary affections,  and  as  a  stimulating  applica- 
tion in  foul  ulcers, 

Sulphu'reous.  Sdphuro^ sus.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  sulphur. 

Sul^pliuret.  A  compound  of  sulphur, 
with  metal  or  earth,  &c. 

Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  Antimo^nii  Sul- 
phure^tum.  Native  sesquisulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, purified  by  fusion. 

Sulphuret  of  Carbon.  Bisulphuret  of  carbon. 
SuFphuretted.        Having  sulphur    in 
combination ;  possessing  the  properties  of  or 
containing  sulphur. 
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Su/phuretted  Hydrogen.  A  compound  of 
sulphur  and  hydrogen,  an  extremely  fetid  and 
inflammable  gas. 

Sulpliurc'tuin.  A  sulphuret.  A  com- 
pound formed  by  the  union  of  sulphur  with  an 
alkali,  earthy  or  metal. 

,  Sulphuretum  Ammo' nice.  Sulphuret  of  am- 
iponia. 

Sulphuretum  Cal'cii.     Sulphuret  of  calcium. 

Sulphuretum  Hydrar'gyri  Ni'grum.  Black 
sulphuret  of  mercury. 

,  Sulphuretum  So'dii.     Sulphuret  of  sodium. 
!     Sulphuretum  Sti'bii  Nati'vum.     Native  sul- 
phuret of  antimony. 
, ;  Sulpliu^ric.     Sdphu'rieus    Belonging  to 
sulphur. 

Sulphuric  Acid.  Acidum  sulphu'ricum.  Aci- 
dum  vitrioVicum.  A  dense,  oily,  liquid,  color- 
less acid,  of  a  very  caustic  nature,  consisting 
of,  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  with  three  of 
oxygen.  Specific  gravity,  1.845.  It  possesses 
tonic,  refrigerant,  and  antiseptic  properties, 
but  is  never  administered  except  in  a  very 
dilute  state.  It  is  used  more  extensively  in 
the  arts  than  as  a  medical  agent.  Dose,  gtt.  x 
:to  gtt.  XXX,  diluted.  See  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Diluted,  which  is  the  preparation  for  internal 
use. 

,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Aromat'ic.  Ac'idum  Sulphu'- 
ricmn  aromat'icum.  Aromatic  sulphuric  acid  ; 
lelixir  of  vitriol ;  a  valuable  medicinal  prep- 
aration possessing  tonic  and  astringent  proper- 
ties. It  is  composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  ginger, 
•cinnamon,  and  alcohol.  Dose,  gtt.  x  to  gtt. 
XXX.  Dental  Practice,  a  diluted  form  is  used 
as  a  gargle  in  mercurial  stomatitis,  ulcers  of 
mouth,  necrosis  and  caries  of  the  maxillary 
bones,  cancrum  oris,  pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  and 
ias .  an  injection  in  chronic  alveolar  abscess. 
The  teeth  should  be  protected  by  alkaline 
washes.  For  dental  uses  see  Gorga£  Dental 
Medicine. 

.Sulphuric  Acid,  Diluted.  Ac'ldum  sulphu'ricum 
dilutum.  One  fluid  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid 
mixed  with  thirteen  fluid  ounces  of  distilled 
water.  It  is  used  as  a  refrigerant,  tonic  and 
astringent. 

Sulphuric  Ether.    See  Ether  Sulphuric. 
i,.  Sulpli'uris  Flores.      Flowers  of  sul- 
phur ;  which  see. 

Sulphuris  lo'didum.     Iodide  of  sulphur. 
,  i^  Sulphuris  Lac.     Sulphur  prsecipitatum. 
ii  Sulpliurc'sa.      A    class    of    resolvent 
spansemics,   including  sulphur,   the    alkaline 
sulphuretSj  &c. 


Sulphu'rous.  From  sulphur.  A  tech- 
nical name  applied  to  acids  and  anhydride 
derived  from  sulphur  dioxide,  SO-j. 

Sulphurous  Acid.  A  pungent  gaseous  acid, 
obtained  by  bui-niug  sulphur  in  air. 

Sulpliyd'ric  Acicl.  Sulphurated  hy- 
drogen. 

Sumac.  A  plant  or  shrub  of  the  genus 
JB/ms,  of  many  species.  Both  the  leaves  and 
berries  have  been  used  as  astringents  and 
tonics.  An  infusion  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
root  is  useful  in  mercurial  stomatitis,  and  the 
pow€er  for  ulceration  of  the  gums. 

Sum''iiier  Coiiiplamt.  The  popular 
designation  of  diarrhoea,  occurring  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  also,  of  cholera  infantum. 

Summer  Rash.     Lichen  Tropicus. 

Sun'blirn.     Ephelis;  which  see. 

Sun-Stroke.   Coup  de  soleil ;  which  see. 

Super-.  A  common  prefix  signifying 
above,  over,  excess  ;  a  prefix. 

Superarse^nias  Potas^sae.  Super- 
arseniate  of  potash;  Macquer's  arsenical  salt. 

Super^'bus.  The  rectus  superior  oculi 
muscle. 

SuperciFiary.  SuperciUa'^ris  ;  from  su- 
per, above,  and  cilium.,  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 
Belonging  or  relating  to  the  eyebrows,  as  the 
superciliary  arches. 

Superciliary  Arches.  The  prominences  on 
the  OS  frontis  above  the  orbits  covered  by  the 
eye-brows. 

Superciliary  Ridges.  The  superciliary 
arches. 

SuperciFiuiil.  From  supei\  above,  and 
cilium,  the  eye-lid.  The  eye-brow;  the  pro- 
jecting arch  of  integument  covered  with  short 
hairs,  forming  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
orbit. 

Superflcia^lis.  Superfic^ial;  from  super, 
upon,  and  fades,  the  face  or  outer  surface. 
Being  on  the  surface,  not  deep. 

Superficidlis  Voice.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  branch  of  the  radial  artery  dis- 
tributed to  the  integuments  and  muscles  of 
the  palm  or  vola. 

Superfic'ies.  The  surface;  the  exterior 
part  of  a  thing. 

Superficies  Plantain's  Pedis.  The  sole  or 
under  part  of  the  foot. 

Superfce taction.  Supeifceta'tio  ;  from 
super,  upon,  and  Joetare,  to  bring  forth  young. 
The  impregnation  of  a  woman  already  preg- 
nant. 

Supergenua^'lis.    The  patella. 
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Supergermina^lis.    The  epididymis. 
Superimpreg'na''tioil.      Superimpreg- 

na^tio.     Superfoetation. 

Supc'rior.  Upper;  higher.  A  term  ap- 
plied ill  Anatomy  to  certain  parts  from  their 
relative  situation,  and  in  Botany  to  the  fruit 
when  it  has  no  cohesion  with  the  calyx,  the 
latter  being  then  termed  the  inferior.  When 
the  calyx  coheres,  it  is  termed  superior,  and 
the  invested  fruit,  inferior.  • 

Superior  Auris.  The  attollens  aurem,  a 
muscle  of  the  external  ear. 

Superior  Stone.  A  fine  stone  resembling 
Arkansas  stone,  and  used  by  dentists  to 
smooth  the  surfaces  of  metallic  fillings,  plates, 
&c. 

Superla^bia.    The  clitoris. 

Superlig-'iila.     The  epiglottis. 

Superna^tant.  Super,  above,  and  nato, 
to  swim.     Floating  above,  or  on  the  sui'face. 

Sliperpiirg-a'tion.  Superpurga^tio.  Ex- 
cessive evacuation  by  stool. 

Supersalt.  A  salt  containing  more  atoms 
of  acid  than  of  base. 

Superscapula^ris.  The  supra-spinatus 
and  infraspinatus  muscles  are  so  called. 

Su^perus.     Above. 

Supina^tion.  Supina^tio  ;  from  supinas, 
lying  on  the  back.  Turning  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upward  by  rotating  the  forearm. 

Supina^tor.  A  term  applied  to  muscles 
which  turn  the  hand  upward. 

Supinator  Brevis.     Supinator  Eadii  Brevis. 

Supinator  Longus.    Supinator  Eadii  Longus. 

Supinator  Radii  Brevis.  A  small  tendinous 
muscle  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
arm. 

Supinator  Radii  Longus.  A  long  muscle, 
enveloped  in  a  tendinous  fascia,  situated  along 
the  outer  surface  of  the  radius,  immediately 
under  the  integuments. 

Support^er,  Abdoni'inal.  A  belly- 
band.  A  broad  belt,  capable  of  being  so  ap- 
plied as  to  support  and  exert  methodical 
pressure  upon  the  abdomen. 

Supports.  Appliances,  made  of  com- 
pressed carbon  or  charcoal  or  clay,  for  holding 
the  work  during  the  process  of  soldering. 
Clay  supports  are  also  used  in  the  burning  of 
porcelain  teeth,  composed  of  kaolin,  1  part; 
pulverized  qiiartz,  2  parts ;  mixed  with  suf- 
ficient water  to  form  a  mass  plastic  enough  to 
mould  into  shapes.    See  Soldering  Support. 

Supposito^rium.     Suppository;  which 


Suppositorium  Uterinum.     A  pessary. 

SuppoS^itory.  Suppositorium;  from  sub, 
under,  and  ponere,  to  put.  A  solid  medicine 
intended  to  be  introduced  into  the  rectum, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  an  intes- 
tinal evacuation,  or  to  act  as  an  anodyne. 

Slippres^sioil.  From  supprimo,  to  with- 
hold. In  Pathology,  the  stoppage  of  a  natural, 
continued,  periodic  or  critical  evacuation,  as  a 
suppression  of  urine,  &c. 

Suppression  of  the  Menses.     Amenorrhoea. 

Sup'purans.     Suppurative. 

Slippura^tiou.  Suppura^tio  ;  from  mp- 
puro,  to  suppurate.  The  formation  or  secre- 
tion of  pus,  a  frequent  termination  of  inflam- 
mation. The  separation  from  the  organism 
of  the  products  of  inflammation. 

Suppura^tive.  Suppu^rans.  That  which 
promotes  suppuration. 

Supra-.  A  common  prefix,  signifying 
above. 

Supra-Costa'les.     The  intercostal  muscles. 

Supra-Or^bitar.  Supra-orhita' ris.  That  which 
is  situated  above  the  orbit. 

Supra-Pu^bian.  Supra-puhia'nus.  A  name 
given  by  Chaussier  to  parts  situated  above  the 
pubis;  as  the  supra-pubian  artery  and  supra- 
pubian  nerve. 

Supra-Pubio  FemoraHis.  A  name  given  by 
Chaussier  to  the  pectineus  muscle. 

Supra-Spina'tus.  Supra-seapuWris.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  arm. 

Supra-Tar'sal.  A  name  given  by  Chaussier 
to  a  ramification  of  the  tibial  artery  on  the 
dorsal  region  of  the  foot. 

Su^ra.  The  calf  of  the  leg.  Also,  the 
fibula. 

Sur^dent.  From  supra,  above,  and  dens, 
a  tooth.  A  tempor£try  tooth  forced  to  one 
side  by  the  eruption  of  the  tooth  of  replace- 
ment. 

Surd^itas.     Deafness. 

Sur^dus.     Wholly  or  in  part  deaf. 

Siir^feit.  A  sense  of  fulness,  oppression, 
nausea  and  sickness,  occasioned  by  eating  to 
excess. 

Sur''g-eon.  Chirur^geon.  From  x^'P,  the 
hand,  and  epyov,  work.  One  who  practices 
surgery. 

Surgeon-Apothecary.  One  who  unites  the 
practice  of  surgery  with  that  of  an  apothe- 
cary. 

Surgeon-Dentist.  Dental  surgeon ;  which 
see. 

Surgeon's  Case.   An  apparatus  devised 
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by  Johnston  &  Bros,  for  the  administration  of 
Liquid  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas.  It  comprises  an 
iron  cylinder  120-  X  3  inches,  containing  one 
hundred  gallons  of  gas,  a  morocco-covered 
case  provided  with  an  iron  ring  and  set  screw 
to  hold  the  cylinder  in  place  during  use,  and 
a  delicate  valve  at  one  extremity  of  the  cylin- 
der; also  a  rubber  bag,  with  rubber  tube  at 
one  end  for  the  admission  of  gas,  and  an  in- 
haling tube  at  the  other  end,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  metallic  inhaler  having  two  spring 
valves,  which  are  affected  by  the  slightest 
breath  either  of  inspiration  or  exhalation. 
This  inhaler  has  also  a  two-way  stop-cock  or 
ground-valve  so  arranged  that,  the  gas  being 
shut  off,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  breathe 
air  until  all  alarm  is  dissipated,  and  then,  by 
an  imperceptible  movement  of  the  fingers,  and 
without  previous  notice,  the  air  may  be  ex- 
cluded, and  the  gas  admitted.  This  entire 
case  and  contents  weighs  about  fifteen  pounds, 
rendering  it  very  portable  and  convenient. 
See  Gasometer  for  Liquid  Nitrous  Ox- 
ide. 

Sur^g-ery.  Chirur^gia.  That  part  of  the 
curative  art  which  has  for  its  object  the  treat- 
ment of  external  diseases,  injuries  and  mal- 
formations. 

Surgery,  Dental.     See  Dental  Surgery. 

Sur''g"icaL  Ohirurgicus.  Belonging  or 
relating  to  surgery. 

Surgical  Anafomy.  That  branch  of  surgery 
which  treats  of  the  relative  situation  of  parts 
or  organs. 

Susceptibil^ity.  Impressibility;  capa- 
bility of  receiving  impressions;  great  sensi- 
bility. 

Suspencl^ed  Anima^tioii.    Asphyxia. 

Suspeil^sion.  Hanging.  Also,  tempo- 
rary cessation.  Also,  the  state  of  a  solid  body, 
the  particles  of  which  remain  undissolved  in 
water  and  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  The 
solid  in  this  case  is  said  to  be  suspended  in 
the  liquid. 

Suspenso^rium.  From  suspendo,  to 
hang.  A  suspensory ;  that  which  sustains  or 
suspends  any  part,  as  a  bag  or  bandage. 

Suspensorium  Hep^atis.  The  broad  liga- 
ment, a  process  of  the  peritoneum  which  con- 
nects the  liver  with  the  diaphragm. 

Suspenso^i'ius  Tes^tis.  The  cremas- 
ter  muscle. 

Suspeii^sory.     Suspensorium. 

Suspensory  Bandage.  Suspensorium.  A  ban- 
dage   for    supporting  the   scrotum,   used    in 


cases  of  scrotal  hernia  and  diseases  of  the 
testicles. 

Suspensory  Ligament  of  the  Liver.  Suspen- 
sorium Hepatis ;  which  see. 

Suspen'sory  Ligament  of  the  Penis.  A  fibro- 
cellular  band  which  extends  from  the  symphy- 
sis pubis  to  the  corpus  cavemosum  of  the 
penis. 

Suspir^ium.  From  sus,  under,  and  spiro, 
to  fcreathe.     Short  breathing.     A  sigh. 

Susteiita^tor  ClitorFdis.  The  erec- 
tor clitoris. 

Sustentator  Penis.     The  erector  penis. 

Susur^'rus.  From  susurro,  to  murmur. 
The  low  buzzing  noise  frequently  heard  by 
those  under  the  influence  of  disease.  See 
Bourdonnement. 

SusurrusAu'rium.  Tinnitus  aurium  ;  which 
see. 

Sutu''ra.  Suo,  sutmn,  to  sew  together.  A 
suture,  or  seam.  In  Anatomy,  the  junction  of 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  by  a  serrated  line 
the  stitches  of  a  seam. 

Sutura  Corona^ lis.  The  suture  passing  trans- 
versely over  the  skull.    See  Coronal  Suture. 

Sutura  Denta^ta.  Dentate  suture.  With 
long  and  tooth-like  processes. 

Sutura  Fronta^lis.  Frontal  suture.  The  sag- 
ittal suture  when  it  is  continued  down  the 
frontal  bone  to  the  nose  ;  the  extension  takes 
the  name  of  the  Frontal  Suture. 

Sutura  LambdoidaHis.  Lamhdoidal  suture. 
The  suture  which  begins  at  the  termination  of 
the  sagittal  suture  and  extends  on  each  side  to 
the  base  of  the  cranium.  Named  from  the 
Greek  letter  A  [lambda). 

Sutura  Limbo^sa.  Bordered  suture.  Where, 
besides  the  dentated  margins,  there  is  a  degree 
of  beveling  of  one,  so  that  one  bone  rests  on 
the  other. 

Sutura  Saggitta^lis.  Sagittal  suture.  The 
suture  which  passes  from  the  middle  of  the 
superior  margin  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the 
angle  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  so  called  from 
its  straight  course. 

Sutura  Serra'ta.  Processes  small  and  fine, 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

Sutura  Squamo'sa.  Squamous  suture.  The 
suture  which  joins  the  squamous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  to  the  parietal. 

Sutu^ral.  SuturaHis.  Pertaining  to  a 
suture  or  seam. 

Su^ture.  Sutu^ra;  from  smo,  to  join  to- 
gether. A  union.  In  Anatomy,  the  union  of 
bones  by  means  of  serrated  or  dentated  edges. 
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In  Entomology,  the  straight  line  which  divides 
the  elytra  of  Coleopterous  insects.  In  Sargerij, 
the  stitching  of  the  lips  of  a  wound  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  their  union.  Several 
kinds  of  sutures  have  been  recommended  by 
sui'geons,  but  the  four  principal  are  the  inter- 
rupted, the  continued,  the  quilled,  and  the 
twisted.  The  interrupted  suture  consists  in  pass- 
ing a  needle,  armed  with  a  ligature,  through 
the  lips  of  a  wound,  previously  brought  to- 
gether, and  then  tying  the  extremities.  The 
continued  suture  consists  in  passing  the  needle, 
as  in  the  interrupted  suture,  diagonally,  and 
leaving  the  thread  uninterrupted  ;  it  is  used  in 
wounds  of  the  intestines.  The  quilled  suture 
consists  in  passing  the  double  ligature  through 
the  lips  of  the  M'ound,  as  in  the  interrupted 
suture,  but  at  greater  distances,  and  the  ends 
are  tied  over  quills  or  pieces  of  bougie.  It  is 
used  to  close  deep  wounds.  The  twisted  suture 
consists  in  passing  a  needle  or  pin  through  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  keep  them  accu- 
rately in  contact,  and  then  passing  a  waxed 
ligature  around  it,  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
in  the  form  of  a  figure  8.  This  latter  suture 
is  chiefly  employed  in  the  operation  for  hare- 
lip, and  to  unite  wounds  in  the  face.  Glover's 
suture  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  needle 
and  thread  into  one  lip  of  the  wound  from 
within  outwards ;  then  into  the  other  in  the 
same  way.  Hare- lip  suture  or  Figure  of  8,  a 
suture  about  a  pin  thrust  through  the  pared 
edges  of  the  cleft  in  the  lip.  Gely's  suture  is 
so  applied  as  to  invest  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

Swab.  A  term  applied  in  Medicine  to  a 
piece  of  rag  or  sponge  made  fast  to  the  end  of 
a  rod  of  wood  or  whalebone,  used  for  cleansing 
the  mouth  of  the  sick,  or  for  the  application 
of  remedial  agents  to  deep-seated  parts. 

Swag"e.  In  Mechanical  Dentistry,  the 
male  model  or  casting  used  as  a  die  for  strik- 
ing a  metallic  base  for  artificial  teeth  ;  also  to 
strike  upon  a  base. 

Sweat.  Sudor.  Sensible  moisture  upon  the 
skin,  excreted  from  it.     Sensible  perspiration. 

Sweat,  Bloody.     Sudor  cruentus ;  which  see. 

Sweat''iiig'.  Excretion  of  moisture  from 
the  skin. 

Sweating-Bath.  Sudato'rium.  A  bath  for 
producing  sensible  sweat,  a  hot-air  room;  a 
steam-bath.     See  Stove. 

Sweating  Sickness.  Sudor  an^glicus.  An 
epidemic  which  prevailed  in  England  and 
some  other  countries  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth   centuries,    characterized    by    profuse 


sweating,  great  prostration  of  strength,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart  and  variable  pulse.  The 
disease  usually  runs  its  course,  terminating 
favorably  or  in  the  death  of  the  patient,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Sweet-Bread.  A  name  for  the  pan- 
creas. 

Swest  Spirit  of  Nitre.  Spiritus  ^theris 
Nitrici ;  which  see. 

Sw^elFing-.  A  morbid  increase  of  the 
bulk  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  body. 

Swelling,  White.     See  Hydearthrxjs. 

Sw^oon.     Syncope;  which  see. 

Syaladeni^tis.  Properly,  sialadenitis. 
From  (7Lalov,  saliva,  arJr/v,  a  gland,  and  itis,  in- 
flammation. Inflammation  of  the  salivary 
glands. 

Syco'ma.  Warty  excrescences  on  the 
tongue,  eyelids,  genitals,  or  other  soft  tissues 
of  the  body. 

SycO''sis.  Syco'ma.  A  tumor  resembling 
in  shape  a  fig.  Also,  a  fungous  ulcer.  Dr. 
Bateman  describes  it  to  be  an  eruption  of  in- 
flamed, but  not  very  hard  tubercles,  occurring 
on  the  bearded  portion  of  the  face  and  on  the 
scalp,  in  adults,  in  irregular  patches  or  clus- 
ters. The  tubercles  are  red  and  nearly  the 
size  of  a  pea. 

Symbleph^aruiW.  Symblepharo^sis; from 
cvv,  with,  and  (iXE^apov,  the  eyelid.  Adhesion 
of  the  eyelids  occasioned  by  concretion  ulcers 
of  the  cornea,  scarification,  and  burns. 

Sym^bol.  A  sign  or  representation  of 
something  else.  For  symbols  used  in  medical 
prescriptions,  see  Abbreviation. 

Symbols,  Chemical.  See  Equivalents,  Table 

OF. 

Synibolo^gica.     Symptomatology. 

Syininet^rlcal.  Symmetric cus;  from  ovv, 
with,  and  iierpov,  a  measure.  In  Anatomy, 
constructed  with  symmetry;  susceptible  of 
being  divided  into  two  equal  and  perfectly 
similar  parts, 

Sym^metry.  Symmet^ria;  from  cvv,  with, 
and  juerpov,  a  measure.  Regularity  of  figure ; 
correspondence  in  size  and  shape  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  body  to  each  other. 

Sym'pathet'ic.  Sympatheticus  ;  from  avv, 
with,  and  7rai9oc,  suffering.  Depending  on,  or 
relating  to,  sympathy  ;  associated  in  function, 
action,  or  condition. 

Sympathetic  Action.    See  Reflex  Action. 

Sympathetic  Bu^bo.  Inflammation  of  a 
gland  from  mere  irritation,  not  from  venereal 
disease. 
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Sympathetic  Nerve.  The  trisplanchnic 
nerve ;  which  see. 

Sympatliet^icus.  Sympathetic;  which 
see. 

Sympathetic  us  Minor.     The  facial  nerve. 

Syni^patliy.  StjmpatkVa  ,•  from  frvv,  with, 
and  T^adoc,  affection.  The  relation  that  exists 
between  two  or  more  organs  or  parts,  contig- 
uously or  remotely  situated,  whereby  an  action 
or  affection  in  one  is  participated  in  by  the 
others. 

Synipliore^iiia.     Congestion. 

Sympliore'sis.  Hw,  together,  and  fopeu, 
to  carry.     Synonymous  with  congestion. 

SyJiapliyoceplialllS.  Metop'ages;  from 
cv/j.(l>v>i^,  united  together,  and  Ke<j)a7iTi,  the  head. 
A  monstrosity,  consisting  of  twins  united  by 
the  head. 

Sympliyseot^omy.  SymphysoVomy.  Sym- 
physiotomVa  ;  from  avu<pvaiQ^  natural  union,  and 
TSftvu,  to  cut.  The  operation  of  section  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  called  the  Sigaultian  opera- 
tion. It  is  performed  with  a  view  of  increas- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  to  facilitate 
parturition. 

Sympliys^ia.  A  species  of  malformation 
occasioned  by  the  union  of  parts  naturally 
divided. 

Sym^pliysis.  From  cviuttvu,  to  grow 
together.  The  connection  of  bones  by  means 
of  intervening  cartilages  or  other  texture ;  the 
vertical  ridge  in  the  median  line  of  inferior 
maxillary  bone. 

Symphysis  of  the  Pushes.  The  pubic  artic- 
ulation, or  union  of  the  pubic  bones. 

Sympi^esis.  Syv,  together,  and  ■meaic,  a 
pressing.  A  pressing  or  squeezing  together ; 
compression. 

Syilip^tom.  Sympio^ma.  From  av/iiTToi/iaj 
a  coincidence.  A  sign  of  disease ;  a  percep- 
tible change  or  alteration  in  the  appearance  or 
functions  of  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of  the 
body,  during  the  progress  of  disease. 

Symptomatic.  Symptomat^icus.  That 
which  is  a  symptom  of  some  other  affection. 

Symptomatol^Og-ist.  A  physician  who 
treats  the  symptoms  of  disease  instead  of  in- 
vestigating their  cause. 

SymptomatoFog'y.  Symptomatolog'ia. 
From  avp-TTuim,  a  symptom,  and  Aoyo?,  a  dis- 
course. That  part  of  pathology  which  treats 
of  the  symptoms  of  disease. 

Sympto^sis.     Emaciation;  atrophy. 

Syn-.  A  prefix  signifying  union,  simi- 
larity, &c. 


Synaesthe^sia.  From  aw,  together,  and 
aiad/jfjcg,  sensation.  A  sensation  of  a  part  re- 
sulting from  irritation  in  a  distant  part. 

Syn^aptase.     Amygdalin. 

Synartliro^dia.  Same  as  synarthrosis; 
which  see. 

Synartliro^sis.  From  awap^pou,  to 
articulate.  That  mode  of  articulation  which 
does  not  admit  of  motion.  There  are  three 
species,  namely,  suture,  harmony,  and  gomphosis. 

Syncan^tllUS.  From  aw,  with,  and 
icav^og,  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  Morbid  adhe- 
sion between  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the 
orbit. 

Synchondro^sis.  From  cw,  with,  and 
XovSpog,  a  cartilage.  The  union  of  bones  by 
means  of  an  intervening  cartilage. 

SjTlcliondrot^omy.  Synchondrotom'ia. 
Symphyseotomy. 

Syn'cliroilOUS.  From  aw,  with,  and 
Xpovoq,  time.     Occurring  at  the  same  time. 

Syncliy^sis.  From  avjxvu,  to  confound 
or  dissolve.  A  term  applied  in  Pathology  to 
confusion  of  the  humors  of  the  eye,  from 
injury  or  other  cause,  or  to  the  conversion  of 
the  vitreous  humor  into  a  fluid  state. 

Syncli''lial.  Sw,  and  cZiwo,  to  bend.  In- 
clining or  bending  together. 

Syil'cloilUS.  From  aw,  with,  and  kT^ovoc, 
agitation.  A  genus  of  disease  in  Dr.  Good's 
Nosology,  comprehending  those  affections 
characterized  by  tremulous  and  clonic  agita- 
tion of  the  muscles,  particularly  when  excited 
by  the  will. 

Sync/onus  Ballis'mus.     Shaking  palsy. 

Syncomis^tu.  From  aw,  together,  and 
KOfiiCu,  to  carry  or  bring.  Bread  of  unbolted 
meal.     Also,  a  cataplasm  made  of  such  meal. 

Synco^pal.  Syncopal  lis.  A  term  applied 
to  a  variety  of  intermittent  fever,  characterized 
by  frequent  attacks  of  syncope. 

Syn^COpe.  From  avyKonru,  to  fall  down  ; 
fainting;  swooning.  A  partial  or  complete 
temporary  suspension  of  the  functions  of  res- 
piration and  circulation. 

Syncope  Angino^sa.     Angina  pectoris. 

Syndesmi^tis.  SwJeo-^of,  a  ligament. 
Inflammation  of  the  ligaments. 

SyndesmoFog'y.  Syndes^nolog^ia.  From 
aw6eafioa,  a  ligament,  and  ?ioynQ,  a  discourse. 
That  part  of  Anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
ligaments. 

Syiides^mo-Pliaryng-e'us.  The  con- 
strictor pharyngis  medius. 

Syndesmos.     A  ligament.  : 
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SyildesmO''sis.  From  awdsafioQ,  a  lig- 
ament.    The  union  of  bones  by  a  ligament. 

Syndesmot'OHiy.  Syndesmotom^ia.  From 
avv6ea/uoc,  ligament,  and  te/livu,  to  cut.  Dissec- 
tion of  the  ligaments. 

Syndes^mus.     A  ligament. 

Syiieclli^a.  From  aw,  with,  and  ex^''>^> 
to  have,  or  to  hold.  Adhesion  of  the  iris  with 
the  cornea,  or  with  the  capsule  of  the  crystal- 
line lens. 

Syne^ma  or  Synne^nia.  Hw,  together, 
and  vf^/^n,  thread.     A  column  of  filaments. 

Syn^erg-y.  I.vv,  and  epyov^  work.  The 
combined  action  of  several  organs,  directed  to 
one  end,  as  in  digestion. 

Synezi^zis.  Synize^sis.  From  gw^  with, 
and  s^vyvvEiVj  to  join.  Closure  or  obliteration 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  It  may  be  congenital 
or  accidental,  simple,  or  complicated,  according 
to  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  or  the  nature  of 
the  affection. 

Syng'ene^sia.  From  cyw,  together,  and 
■yevEoic,  generation,  growth.  A  term  applied 
in  Botany  to  a  class  in  the  sexual  system  of 
Linnaeus,  comprehending  plants  in  which  the 
stamens  are  united  by  anthers. 

Synneuro^sis.  A  synonym  of  syndes- 
mosis. 

Syn^OCha.  From  awexa,  to  continue. 
Inflammatory  fever. 

Syu^OClial.  Synocha'lis.  Pertaining  to, 
or  having  the  characters  of,  synocha. 

Syn^OClius.  From  awexu,  to  continue. 
Continued  fever,  or  a  fever  which  is  inflam- 
matory at  first,  but  which  ultimately  becomes 
typhoid. 

Synochus  Putin's.     Typhus  gravior. 

Syii^onyme,  or  Synonym.  One  of 
two  words  in  the  same  language  which  have 
the  same  or  a  similar  signification.  An  equiv- 
alent or  superseded  name. 

Synop^sis.  A  collection  of  matter  so 
arranged  as  to  present  the  principal  parts  in  a 
general  view. 

Synosteog-^raphy .  Synostegra  ^phia. 

From  avv,  with,  oareov,  a  bone,  and  ypa<t)w,  to 
describe.  An  anatomical  description  of  the 
articulation  of  bones. 

SynosteoFogy.  Sijnosteolog' ia.  From 
cvv,  with,  oarenv,  a  bone,  and  Aojof,  a  discourse. 
That  part  of  Anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
joints. 

Synosteo^sis.  Union  by  means  of  bones 
or  ossific  deposit. 

Synosteot^oniy.     Synosteotomy ia.    From 


cvv,  with,  oarenv,  a  bone,  and  refiveiv,  to  out. 
The  dissection  of  the  joints. 

Synosto'siS.  From  avi',  and  oarsov,  bone. 
The  union  of  fractured  bones  by  osseous 
material. 

Syno''via.  The  unctuous  and  serous  fluid 
exhaled  by  the  synovial  membranes  of  the 
movable  articulations  to  lubricate  the  joints. 

SyilO^vial.  Synovia^tis.  Belonging  or 
relating  to  the  synovia. 

Synovial  Glands.  The  fatty  fimbriae  found 
within  the  synovial  capsules  of  some  joints. 

Synovial  Membrane.  The  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  movable  articulations,  which 
secretes  the  synovia. 

Synovi^tis.  A  term  sometimes  applied 
to  inflammation  of  a  synovial  membrane, 

Synta^sis.     Tension  of  parts. 

Syntax ''is.     Articulation. 

Synteno'sis.  From  aw,  with,  and  rev(,)v, 
a  tendon.  The  articulation  of  bones  by  ten- 
dons. 

SynteX''is.     Marasmus ;  consumption. 

Synther^'inal.  Synthev' malum.  I,vv,  to- 
gether, and  Oepfxi],  heat.  Of  equal  heat,  or  tem- 
perature. 

Syn^tliesis.  From  awndriixi.,  to  compose. 
In  Chemistry,  the  combination  of  several  bodies 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  compound,  or  the 
reunion  ^f  the  elements  of  a  compound  pre- 
viously separated  by  analysis.  In  Surgery,  the 
reunion  of  parts  which  have  been  divided. 

Synthet^ic.  Eelating  to  Synthesis.  Syn- 
thetic operations  in  Chemistry  are  those  in 
which  compounds  are  formed  by  the  union  of 
elements,  or  component  substances. 

Syntlietis^mus.  From  aw,  together, 
and  Ti&Tj/ii,  to  place.  In  Surgery,  the  reduction 
of  a  fracture. 

Syn^'tonin,  or  Syn^'tonine.  A  pecu- 
liar substance  obtained  from  muscular  fibre  by 
the  action  of  dilute  muriatic  acid. 

Synvilot^ica,  Eemedies  which  promote 
the  healing  of  a  wound. 

Synyme^nesis.  Synime^nesis.  From  aw, 
with,  and  v/.ir/v,  a  membrane.  The  connection 
of  bones  by  a  membrane. 

SyphiFides.  From  syphilis.  Skin  dis- 
eases arising  from  syphilis. 

Sypliilion^tlius.  Copper-colored  scaly 
ei'uptions,  or  patches  from  syphilis. 

Sypll-'ilis.  The  origin  of  this  word  is 
obscure.  Some  derive  it  from  ai-fAog,  filthy. 
A  constitutional  contagious,  infectious  and  in- 
oculable  venereal  disease,  which  consists  of  cer- 
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tain  morbid  phenomena  produced  in  various 
textures  of  the  body  by  the  action  of  a  specific 
poison,  commencing  by  chancre,  and  followed 
by  bubo,  ulcers  in  the  throat,  copper-colored 
blotches  on  the  skin,  pains  in  the  bones,  nodes, 
&c.  Congenital  or  hereditary  is  derived  from 
one  or  both  parents  during  foetal  life.  Primary 
is  the  stage  of  the  chancre  and  bubo.  Secondary 
is  the  stage  of  secondary  affections,  and  of  or- 
gans not  directly  inoculated.  Tertiary,  is  the 
reappearance  of  syphilitic  lesions  after  the 
secondary  symptoms  have  subsided. 

Syphilis  Ind^ica.     See  Fjrambcesia. 

Syphilis,  Sec'ondary.  The  form  of  syphilis 
after  the  morbific  matter  has  been  absorbed 
and  difhised  through  the  system.  The  symp- 
toms, called  secondary  symptoms,  are  ulcers  in 
the  throat,  blotches  on  the  skin,  pain  in  the 
bones,  &c. 

SypMlis^HluS.     Syphilis. 

Sypliilit''ic.     Pertaining  to  syphilis. 

Syphilitic  Teeth.  Teeth  presenting  the  mal- 
formation diagnostic  of  the  disease,  such  as 
dwarfing  and  notching  of  the  upper  centrals  of 
the  permanent  set ;  also  typical  narrow,  in  the 
centre  of  cutting  edge  a  deep  vertical  groove 
or  notch,  prolonged  upward  by  a  shallow 
groove  in  the  middle  of  the  labial  surface  • 
lower  front  teeth,  especially  the  centrals,  nar- 
row, peg-like,  and  notched.  Cases  of  epilepsy 
are  reported  with  a  syphilitic  history  and 
characteristic  teeth. 

Sypliiliza^tion.  Inoculation  with  ,  the 
pus  of  a  chancre.  Also,  immunity  against 
fresh  inoculations  of  syphilis. 

Sypll^iloicl.  SyphiloVdes;  from  syphUis, 
and  eidog,  resemblance.  Syphilis  ;  pseudo-Syph- 
ilis. A  term  applied  to  ulcers  and  other  affec- 
tions which  resemble  syphilis. 

SyrigTn.opllO''llia.  From  avpiyfiog,  whist- 
ling, and  (puvr/j  voice.  A  shrill  whistling  voice. 

Syrig^llius.     Tinnitus  aurium. 

Syrin^g-a.     A  syringe,  tube,  or  fistula. 

Syr^'ing-e.  An  instrument  into  which  any 
liquid  may  be  drawn,  and  afterwards  ejected 
with  violence.     Used  for  cleansing  cavities. 

Syringe,  Air,  or  Chip-blower.  A  syringe 
used  to  clean  out  cuttings  from  the  cavity  of  a 
tooth  during  its  preparation  for  filling. 

Syringe,  Hot  Air.  An  instrument  for  intro- 
ducing hot  air  into  cavities  of  teeth.  Em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  pulpless  teeth,  hy- 
per-sensitive dentine,  and  for  drying  cavities 
in  the  operation  of  filling  them. 

Syringe,  Hot  Air,  Impro  ved.  An  instrument  for 


drying  cavities,  consisting  of  a  rubber  bulb  with 
a  metal  guard  and  a  metal  turret  with  valve, 
this  latter  being  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  warm  the  air  injected 
through  it  by  means  of  the  rubber  bulb. 

Syringe,  Hypodermic.  An  instrument  em- 
ployed for  hypodermic  injection,  with  a  grad- 
uated piston-rod  and  jam -nut  to  set  for  the 
exact  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  discharged. 

Syringe,  Tooth.     See  Tooth-Syringe. 

Syriii'gotoine.  A  knife  used  in  the 
operation  for  fistula  in  ano. 

Syringot^omy.  Syringotom^ia.  From 
GVf)iy^,  a  pipe,  and  tejuvOj  to  cut.  The  opera- 
tion of  cutting  for  fistula  in  ano. 

Syr^inx.     A  fistula.     A  syringe.     A  pipe. 

Syrinx  Hiera.     The  spinal  column. 

Syrmais^mos.'  A  gentle  evacuation  by 
vomiting  or  stool. 

Syr^up.    SVrup.    Syrupus. 

Syr'upus.  A  term  employed  in  Pharmacy 
to  designate  a  liquid  conserve  made  by  dissolv- 
ing sugar  with  some  plant,  or  in  water,  either 
with  or  without  medicinal  impregnation. 

Syspa^Sia.  From  ava-au,  to  contract.  A 
genus  of  disease  comprehending  convulsions, 
epilepsy,  and  hysteria. 

Syssarco^sis.  From  ovv,  with,  andcrapf, 
flesh.  The  union  of  bones  by  means  of  mus- 
cles, as  the  OS  hyoides  with  the  sternum  and 
other  parts. 

SystaFsis.     Systole  ;  which  see. 

SystaFtic.  Capable  of  contracting.  A 
term  applied  to  the  movement  of  parts,  as 
the  heart  and  arteries,  which  alternately  con- 
tract and  dilate. 

Systat^ica.  From  awiffTTj/xf,  to  associate. 
Nervous  diseases  which  affect  several  or  all 
the  sensorial  powers  at  the  same  time.  The 
fourth  order  in  the  class  Neurotica  of  Dr.  Good. 

Sys^teni.  Syste^ma;  from  uw,  with,  and 
LaT'i]^ij  to  place.  In  Anatomy,  an  association  of 
organs  which,  as  the  bones,  arteries,  veins,  or 
nerves,  are  destined  to  execute  analogous  func- 
tions, and  hence  the  osseous,  arterial,  venous, 
and  nervous  systems.  In  Physics,  the  arrange- 
ment of  bodies,  as  of  the  planets,  around  a  com- 
mon centre,  exhibited  in  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  Natural  History,  the  methodical  ar- 
rangement of  beings,  with  a  view  of  facilitat- 
ing their  study. 

System,  Animal.     The  general  system. 

Sys^tematism.  In  Medicine,  the  collec- 
tion of  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  an  opinion, 
whether  correct  or  erroneous. 
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SysteinatoFog"y.  SystematologHa ;  from 
avaTTj/Liaj  a  system,  and  ?i.oyoc,  a  discourse.  A 
treatise  or  discourse  on  systems. 

System^ic.  Pertaining  to  the  general 
system,  or  whole  organism. 

Systemic  Circula'tion.  The  circulation 
throughout  the  whole  system,  as  distinguished 
from  that  through  the  lungs,  which  is  called 
the  pulmonic  qv  pulmonary  circulation. 


SyS''tole.  From  avcrreHu,  to  contract. 
The  contraction  of  the  heart,  to  give  impulse 
to  the  blood,  and  carry  on  the  circulation.  See 
Diastole. 

SystoFic.  Pertaining  to  systole.  Draw- 
ing together  or  contacting. 

Systrem'ma.  Svorps^w,  to  twist  or  roll 
together.  Cramp  in  the  muscles  or  calf  of  the 
leg.     Same  as  Coxarius  Morbus. 


T. 


T.     Abbreviation  of  Tension. 

T-Bandag'e.  A  bandage  so  named  from 
its  being  shaped  like  'the  letter  T.  It  is  used 
for  supporting  dressings  after  the  operation 
for  fistula  in  ano,  and  in  diseases  of  the  peri- 
nseum,  anus,  &c.  There  is  also  a  double  T- 
bandage,  consisting  of  a  transverse  piece  with 
two  perpendicular  pieces  sewed  to  it. 

Ta.     The  symbol  of  columbium. 

Tab'aci  Folia.  Taha^cum.  The  dried 
leaves  of  Nicotiana  tahacum. 

Tab''acuin.  Nicotia^na  iahacum.  To- 
bacco. 

Tabed.     Emaciated. 

Tabel''Ia.  Diminutive  of  tabula,  a  table. 
A  tablette.  A  lozenge  or  ti'oche,  consisting  of 
one  or  more  medicinal  agents  incorporated 
with  sugar  and  mucilage,  usually  of  a  flattened 
oval  shape.     See  Teochiscus. 

Ta^beS.  Maras^mus  tabes;  from  tabere, 
to  consume.  Wasting  of  the  whole  body,  at- 
tended by  languor  and  fever. 

Tabes  Cox^aria.  A  wasting  of  the  thigh 
and  leg  from  abscess  in  the  hip. 

Tabes  Dorsanis.  Locomotor  Ataxy.  A 
disease  characterized  by  great  prostration  of 
strength,  dyspeptic  symptoms,  pain  and  weak- 
ness in  the  back  and  loins,  gleet  and  impotence, 
hectic  fever,  and  general  emaciation  ;  due  to 
atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue. 

Tabes  Glandula'ris.     Tabes  mesenterica. 

Tabes  Mesenter'ica.  Tabes  ScrofuWsa ; 
tabes  glandularis.  Engorgement  and  tubercu- 
lar degeneration  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  at- 
tended with  irritability  and  derangement  of 
the  nutritive  functions.  It  begins  with  loss  of 
appetite,  languor,  and  pain  in  the  back,  fol- 
lowed by  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  and 
chalky  appearance  of  the  alvine  evacuations, 
which  are  sometimes  mixed   with   blood  and 


Tabes  PulmonaHis.     Phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Tabes  Saturni^na.  Wasting  from  lead 
poison. 

Tabes  Urina^lis.     Diabetes. 

Tabes 'cent.  Tabesco,  to  waste  away. 
Wasting  or  shriveling. 

Ta^bid.  Tabidus.  Consumptive ;  ema- 
ciated ;  waste  by  disease. 

Tab^idness.  State  of  being  wasted  by 
disease. 

Tab^itude.  The  state  of  one  efTected 
with  tabes. 

Ta^ble.  TaVula.  An  extended  surface  ; 
applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  plates  or  layers 
forming  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  of  which 
there  are  two  ;  one  external  and  one  internal, 
called  the  tab'ula  viti^ea. 

Tab^let.     A  lozenge  or  troche. 

Tab'ula.     A  table. 

Tabula  Vi^trea.  The  glassy  table  ;  a  terra 
applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  internal  table  of  the 
skull,  on  account  of  its  brittleness. 

Tacitui"'llity.  Tacitur^nitas  ;  from  tacere, 
to  be  silent.  The  condition  of  a  person  who 
does  not  speak.  It  is  often  a  symptom  of  ner- 
vous affections,  particularly  of  melancholy. 

Tact.  Tactus ;  from  tango,  to  touch.  Pas- 
sive sensation,  or  the  faculty  by  which  the 
cutaneous  membrane  is  made  sensible  of  the 
presence  of  a  body  without  being  able  to  see 
it. 

Tac'tile.  Tac^tilis  ;  from  tango,  to  touch. 
Susceptible  to  touch  ;  that  which  may  be  felt ; 
tangible. 

Tac'tioil.  Tac^tio  ;  from  tango,  to  touch. 
The  act  of  touching. 

Tac^'tus.     Tact.     Sense  of  touch. 

Tae^'nia.     Tape  worm. 

Tcsnia  Hippocam'pi.  Corpora  fimbriata.  The 
plaited  edges  of  the  processes  of  the  fornix, 
which  pass  into  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain. 
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Taenia  La^ta.  The  broad  tape-worm,  Boih- 
riocephalus  latus. 

TcBnia  Semiricircula^ris.  A  grayish  semi- 
transpareut  layer  running  in  the  groove  that 
separates  the  thalamus  opticus  from  the  corpus 
striatum  in  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

Tcenia  Solium.  The  long  tape-worm,  vary- 
ing from  three  or  four  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
length,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  met  with  six 
hundred  feet  long. 

Taenia  Tari'ni.  A  band  of  a  yellowish  color 
passing  over  the  vena  corpora  striata  of  the 
brain. 

Tae^uioid.  From  raivia,  a  ribbon,  and 
u6nr^  likeness.  Ribbon-shaped  like  the  tctnia^ 
or  tape-worm. 

Talc.  A  silicate  of  magnesium.  A  white 
unctuous  powder,  used  in  dental  practice  for 
hastening  the  setting  of  plastic  fillings  of  zinc 
materials,  and  also  used  in  sand-moulding. 

Talc  Earth.     Magnesia. 

Taliaco^tian  Operation.  An  opera- 
tion to  restore  lost  or  defective  parts,  so  called 
because  first  introduced  by  Caspar  Taliacotius. 
This  operation  is  called  rhinoplastic,  cheilo- 
plastic,  &c.,  according  to  the  part  restored. 

TaFil>es.  From  talus,  the  ankle,  and  pes, 
foot.     Club-foot. 

Talipes  Equinus,  or  Horse-Foot  Club-foot 
from  simple  retraction  of  the  heel. 

Talipes  Vulgus.  Club-foot  with  distortion 
outwards,  or  eversiou. 

Talipes  Va^rus.  Club-foot  with  distortion 
inwards. 

Tal^'low.  Se^vum.  A  fat  obtained  from 
the  suet  of  the  ox  and  sheep. 

Tal^pa.  Talpa^ria.  A  mole.  A  wen. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  a  kind  of 
tumor  situated  on  the  head,  from  its  seeming 
to  burrow,  like  a  mole  under  the  scalp. 
,  Ta^lus.  From  taxilltis,  a  small  die.  The 
astragalus,  a  bone  of  the  ankle. 

Tam^arac.  The  bark  of  Larix  Americana. 
Tonic,  and  mildly  astringent.  Used  on  mucous 
membranes. 

Tam'pon.  A  French  word,  meaning 
plug.  A  portion  of  rag,  or  sponge,  used  in 
plugging.     See  Pi.ug-ging. 

Tam^ponnement.    Plugging. 

Tange.  TayyTj.  Rancidity.  In  Pathology, 
a  kind  of  putrid  tumor  or  abscess. 

Tan^g-ent.  From  tango,  to  touch.  Touch- 
ing. 

Tan^uate.  Combination  of  tannic  acid 
with  a  base. 


Tan''nic  Acid.  Acidum  Tannicum.  Tan- 
nin ;  a  vegetable  acid  found  in  most  astringent 
barks,  especially  in  the  gallnuts,  sumach,  kino, 
and  catechu.  It  occurs  in  pale  yellow  scales 
of  a  strongly  astringent  taste  and  an  acid  re- 
action. It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
glycerine.  Formula :  Ci^HjoOg.  It  is  a  power- 
ful astringent,  and  in  Dental  Practice  it  has 
been  employed  for  allaying  the  sensibility  of 
sensitive  teeth  preparatory  to  their  preparation 
for  filling,  and,  also,  for  reducing  inflammation 
of  an  exposed  dental  pulp,  for  alveolar  hem- 
orrhage, diseases  of  mucous  membrane,  such  as 
mercurial  stomatitis,  recession  of  gums,  ulcera- 
tion and  hypertrophy  of  gums,  fuugous  growth 
of  gums  and  of  pulp,  relief  of  odontalgia,  sen- 
sitiveness of  teeth  following  the  removal  of 
salivary  calculus,  etc.  For  internal  use  the 
dose  is  gr.  ij  to  gr.  iv. 

Tan^nicum  Purum.     Tannin. 

Tan^niii.     Tannic  acid. 

Tannin,  Artificial.  A  dark  substance  produced 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  charcoal,  or  any 
substance  containing  charcoal. 

Taimo-GI-el^atiii.  A  yellow,  flocculent 
precipitate,  caused  by  a  mixture  of  tannic  acid' 
with  a  solution  of  gelatin.  It  is  the  basis  of 
leather. 

Tan^talum.  Columbium.  Symbol,  Ta. 
Atomic  weight,  182.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder  which  assumes  a  gray  metallic 
lustre  under  the  burnisher. 

Tape-Car^rier.  A  dental  instrument 
intended  to  facilitate  the  use  of  corundum  tape, 
and  made  upon  the  principle  of  a  file-car- 
rier. 

Tape  of  Gold  Foil.  See  Ribbon  of 
Gold  Foil. 

Tampering".  Acuminate;  attenuate;  be- 
coming gradually  smaller  in  diameter  towards 
one  end. 

Tape^tuill.  A  shining  spot  in  the  eye  of 
certain  animals,  which  is  said  to  add  to  the 
intensity  of  the  vision. 

Tapetum  Alve'oli.  Memhra^na  externa  den^- 
tium.  The  peridental  membrane,  or  inner 
lamina  of  the  peridental  membrane. 

Tape^-Worin.  The  popular  name  of  two 
species  of  intestinal  worms,  T(jenia  lata,  or 
Bothriocephalus  latus,  called  the  broad  tape-worm, 
and  Tcenia  solium,  or  long  tape-worm. 

Tapio^ca.  The  popular  name  of  a  fecula 
obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Jatropha  manihoi. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  tapioca.  One  is  in  the 
form  of  irregular,  hard,  white  grains.     This  is 
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called  granular  tapioca.  The  othei*  is  tapioca 
meal,  sometimes  called  Brazilian  arrow-root.  A 
food  for  invalids. 

Tap 'ping".  In  Surgery,  Paracentesis; 
which  see. 

Tar.  The  impure  turpentine  procured,  by 
burning,  from  the  wood  of  Piniis  pakistris  and 
other  species  of  Finns. 

Tar,  Barbadoes.     Petroleum. 

Tar  Water.     Water  impregnated  with  tar. 

Tar 'ache.  Tapaxn.  Tarex^is.  A  disor- 
dered state  of  the  bowels ;  diarrhoea. 

Tarax'is.  Tarache.  Bowel  complaint; 
diarrhoea.  Also,  slight  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  or  disordered  sight. 

Tari.  Palm  or  cocoa  wine,  formerly  used 
as  a  tonic. 

Tari'ni,  Pons.     See  Pons  Taeini. 

Tar 'sal.    Tar'' sens.    Kelating  to  the  tarsus. 

Tarsal  Articula^tions.  The  union  of  the 
tarsal  bones. 

Tarsal  Car^tilages.  The  thin  elastic  plates 
which  give  shape  to  the  eyelids. 

Tar'sea  Lata.  Name  given  by  Winslow 
to  what  he  conceived  to  be  three  ligaments 
extending  from  the  edge  of  the  orbit  to  the 
tarsi,  forming,  as  he  supposed,  a  complete  layer 
of  the  eyelid,  but  said  by  other  anatomists  to 
be  areolar  substance. 

Tar'sevis.     Tarsal. 

Tar'si  Exten'sor  Ml'nor.  The  plan- 
taris  muscle. 

Tarso-Metatar'sal.  An  epithet  desig- 
native,  in  Anatomy,  of  the  articulations  which 
connect  the  second  row  of  the  bones  of  the 
tarsus  and  the  metatarsal  bones ;  also,  the  liga- 
ments, distinguished  into  the  dorsal  and  plantar 
by  which  these  articulations  are  secured. 

Tarsorpliy'nia.  From  tarseus,  and  fv/na 
a  tumor.     Tumefaction  of  the  tai-sus. 

Tarsor'rapliy.  From  tarsus,  the  tarsal 
cartilage,  and  pa<l>r;,  suture.  In  Surgery,  an 
operation  for  diminishing  the  opening  between 
the  eyelids  when  enlarged  by  surrounding 
cicatrices. 

Tarsot'omy.  From  tarsus,  the  tarsal  car- 
tilages, and  TOftr],  incision.  In  Surgery,  an  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  the  tai-sal  cartilages. 

Tar'sus.  In  Anatomy,  the  instep,  which, 
in  man,  is  composed  of  seven  bones,  viz.,  the 
astragalus,  os  calcis,  os  naviculare,  and  three  ossa 
cuneiformia.  Also,  two  thin  cartilaginous  layers 
situated  in  the  substance  of  the  edge  of  each 
eyelid. 

Tar'tar.  TarHarum.  The  deposit  attached 
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to  the  inside  of  wine  casks.  Also,  the  popular 
name  for  the  calcareoas  deposit  which  forms 
on  the  teeth.    See  Salivary  Calculus. 

Tartar,  Cream  of.     Supertartrate  of  potash. 

Tartar  Emet'ic.  Antimonii  el  Potassce  Tartras. 
Antimonium  tartarizatum.  Tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potassa.  It  is,  according  to  the  dose,  an 
alterative,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  expectorant, 
purgative,  and  emetic.  Externally  it  is  used 
as  a  counter-irritant.  Dose,  as  an  alterative, 
from  the  thirtieth  to  the  twelfth  of  a  grain.  As 
an  emetic,  the  dose  is  from  two  to  three  grains. 
See  ViNUM  Antimonii. 

Tartar,  Green.  A  green  or  brown  stain  is 
so  called  which  is  common  to  the  teeth  of 
young  persons,  and  due  to  an  acid  condition  of 
the  mucus. 

Tartar,  Salt  of.     Carbonate  of  potash. 

Tartar,  Solvable.     Tartrate  of  potash. 

Tartar,  Vitriola^ted.     Sulphate  of  potassa. 

Tartar'ic  Acid.  Ac'idum  tartar^ieum. 
Formula :  H2C4H4O6.  The  vegetable  acid  ex- 
isting in  cream  of  tartar,  which,  after  being 
extracted,  is  a  white  crystallized  solid,  in  the 
form  of  irregular  six-sided  prisms,  having  a 
strong  acid  taste,  refrigerant  and  antiseptic. 
Dose,  gr.  x  to  §  ss ;  found  in  grapes  and  other 
fruit.  In  Dental  Practice,  it  is  employed,  in 
combination  with  an  equal  quantity  of  chloride 
of  lime,  to  bleach  discolored  teeth.  It  has 
also  been  employed  in  inflammation  of  the 
gums,  from  scurvy,  in  cancrum  oris,  and  fun- 
gous growths  of  gum  and  the  dental  pulp. 

Tar'taruni.     Tartar. 

Tartarum  Emeficum.     Tartar  emetic. 

Tartarum  Regenera^tum.    Acetate  of  potassa. 

Tar'tarus  Aninio'nise.  Tartras  am- 
monise ;  which  see. 

Tartarus  Den'tium.     Tartar  of  the  teeth. 

Tar'tras.  Tartrate.  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  tartaric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Tartras  Ammon^ice.     Tartrate  of  ammonia. 

Tartras  Potas^sce.     Tartrate  of  potassa. 

Tartras  Potassce  Acid^ulus.  Bitartrate  of 
potassa. 

Tartras  So' dee.     Potassio-tartrate  of  soda. 

Ta'sis.     Extension;  tension. 

Taste.  Qustus.  That  sense  by  which  the 
flavor  of  sapid  bodies  is  perceived.  The 
tongue  is  the  principal  organ  of  taste. 

Taste-bulbs  or  Taste-buds.  The  end  organs 
of  the  gustatory  nerves. 

Taste'less  Salt.     Phosphate  of  soda. 

Tauroclio'lic  Acid.  Choleic  acid,  oc- 
curring in  bile ;  which  see. 
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TaurocoFla.  From  ravpog,  a  bull,  and 
Ko/l/la,  glue.  Glue  made  from  the  genitals  and 
ears  of  the  bull. 

Tax'is.  From  Taoau,  to  order,  to  arrange. 
The  replacement  of  parts  which  have  left 
their  natural  situation,  as  in  the  reduction  of 
hernia,  with  the  hand,  without  the  aid  of  in- 
struments. 

Te.     Symbol  of  Tellurium. 

Tea.  The  dried  leaves  of  Thea,  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  order  Ternstromiacece,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds.  See  Thea.  Also,  a 
refreshing  beverage,  consisting  of  a  decoction, 
in  boiling  water,  of  tea  leaves.  The  term  is 
applied,  too,  to  any  decoction  or  infusion  of 
vegetables,  and  sometimes  of  animal  sub- 
stances, as  sage  tea.,  chamomile  tea,  beef  tea,  &c. 

Tear.  Laeh'ryma.  The  limpid,  saline, 
inodorous  and  colorless  humor  secreted  by  the 
lachrymal  glauds,  and  poured  out  between  the 
eyelids  and  globe  of  the  eye. 

Teat.  The  nipple,  or  projecting  part  of 
the  female  breast. 

Te^cedon.    Phthisis. 

Tecll^nical.  Technic;  technicus;  from 
Tsxvr/,  art.  Pertaining  to  art ;  an  epithet  des- 
ignative.  of  words  and  phrases  belonging 
exclusively  to  an  art,  or  to  a  particulur  pro- 
fession. 

Teclmocau^sis.  Iex^'V,  art,  and  Kavaic, 
a  burning.  Irritation  by  means  of  the  appli- 
cation of  hot  iron,  &c. 

TeclmoFogy.  Technology ia ;  ivoraTExvv, 
art,  and  7m-/oc,  a  discourse.  A  description  of 
or  treatise  on  the  arts.  Also,  an  explanation 
of  the  terms  and  phrases  belonging  to  the  arts. 

Tecnocton''ia.     Infanticide. 

Teetll.  Denotes.  In  man,  the  small 
bones  which  occupy  the  alveolar  cavities  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  They  are  the 
hardest  portions  of  the  body  and  the  principal 
organs  of  mastication.  They  are  distinguished 
into  milk,  temporary  or  deciduous  teeth,  and 
permanent  or  adult  teeth.  The  first  division 
consists  of  three  classes,  namely :  1.  Incisors ; 
2.  Cuspidati ;  3.  Molars.  The  second  divi- 
sion consists  of  four  classes,  namely:  1.  In- 
cisors ;  2.  Cuspidati ;  3.  Bicuspids ;  4.  Molars. 

The  temporary  teeth  are  twenty  in  number, 
ten  in  each  jaw,  namely;  four  incisors,  two 
cuspidati,  and  four  molars.  There  are  thirty- 
two  in  the  permanent  set,  sixteen  to  each  jaw, 
which  are  designated  as  follows :  incisoi-s,  four ; 
cuspidati,  two ;  bicuspids,  four ;  molars,  six. 
The  third  or  last  molar  is  sometimes  called 


the  dens  sapientise  or  wisdom  tooth.  For  a 
description  of  the  classes  belonging  to  each 
division,  see  the  articles  respectively  relating 
to  them. 

In  speaking  of  the  teeth  in  general,  Mr. 
Alexander  Nasmyth  says,  they  "may  be  re- 
garded in  the  first  place  as  the  armory  of  the 
mouth ;  and  in  the  second,  as  the  instruments 
by  which  the  process  of  assimilation  is  com- 
menced. They  assist  in  seizing,  dividing, 
tearing,  and  masticating  the  substances  which 
the  diversified  surface  of  the  earth,  the  fathom- 
less depths  of  the  ocean,  and  the  boundless  ex- 
panse of  atmosphere  afibrd,  in  infinite  variety, 
as  materials  for  building  up  the  physical 
framework  of  animated  existence.  They  pre- 
sent themselves  as  appendages  of  the  skin,  to 
the  products  of  which,  in  some  of  their  modi- 
fications, they  bear  a  great  resemblance,  whilst 
in  others  they  resemble  true  bone.  The  va- 
rieties which  they  present,  throughout  the 
range  of  the  animal  kingdom,  correspond  to 
the  infinite  diversities  in  the  functions  they 
are  required  to  perform;  and  wonderful  are 
the  minute  and  perfect  adaptations  which 
they  present  in  various  animals  to  the  wants 
and  instincts  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  from  their 
peculiar  conformation,  they  indicate  so  exact- 
ly the  type  of  animal  to  which  they  belong, 
that  they  are  found  to  furnish  the  best  char- 
acteristic marks  by  which  to  classify  the  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  kingdom.  Their  import- 
ance, therefore,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is 
very  great,  the  aid  which  they  afford  to  the 
naturalist  being  precise  and  definite;  they 
have  held  a  prominent  place  in  all  classifica- 
tions of  animals,  and  Brisson  adopted  them 
exclusively  as  his  guide  in  this  department  of 
his  labors.  Such  is  the  beautiful  harmony  of 
nature,  that  the  information  acquired  by  means 
of  these  organs,  puts  us  at  once  in  possession 
of  a  knowledge  of  many  of  the  peculiarities 
and  distinguishing  habits  of  the  animals  to 
which  they  respectively  belong.  Moreover, 
the  enduring  nature  of  the  materials  which 
enter  into  their  structure  cannot  but  give  them 
additional  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  geologist. 

"  Cuvier,  whose  scientific  research  was  at 
once  remarkable  for  its  elevation,  and  tlie 
grandeur  and  breadth  of  contemplation  which 
it  displayed,  has  widened,  by  his  profound 
labors,  the  field  of  physical  philosophy;  he 
has  lit  torches  in  the  abyss  of  time,  to  guide 
us  in  our  inquiries  into  the  past,  which  were 
they  zealously   prosecuted,    'man,   to    whom 
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only  a  temporary  sojourn  on  earth  has  been 
accorded,  would  have  the  glory  of  unfolding 
the  history  of  the  thousands  of  centuries  which 
have  preceded  his  existence,  and  of  the  mil- 
lions of  beings  who  were  not  his  contempora- 
ries.' "  * 

Teeth,  Abra'sion  of.  See  Abrasion  of  the 
Teeth. 

Teeth,  Articula'tion  of.  The  teeth  are  uni- 
ted to  the  maxillary  bones  by  a  species  of  ar- 
ticulation called  gomphosis  ;  which  see.  Those 
having  but  one  root  depend  greatly  upon  their 
nice  adaptation  to  the  alveoli  for  the  strength 
of  their  union.  Those  having  three  or  four 
often  receive  support  from  their  divergence. 
But  the  peridental  membrane  lining  the  alveo- 
lar cavities  and  investing  the  roots,  forms 
another  bond  of  union,  as  do  also  the  vessels 
entering  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  as  well 
as  the  gums  around  their  necks. 

Teeth,  Artific'ial.  See  Aetificial  Teeth, 
and  Porcelain  Teeth. 

Teeth,  Atrophy  of.  See  Erosion  op  the 
Teeth. 

Teeth,  Block.    See  Block  Teeth. 

Teeth,  Caries  of.    See  Caries  of  the  Teeth- 

Teeth,  Characterise  tics  of.  The  teeth  pre- 
sent marked  and  striking  differences  in  their 
appearance.  They  vary  in  volume,  color, 
length,  and  arrangement,  and  all  of  these  are 
indicative  of  the  differences  that  exist  in  the 
susceptibility  of  these  organs  to  disease. 

Apart  from  the  anatomical  divisions  into 
which  these  organs  have  been  arranged,  there 
are  five  principal  classes  or  descriptions  of 
teeth,  each  differing,  in  some  respects,  from 
the  others.  There  are  also  a  vast  number  of 
intermediary  classes,  the  peculiarities  of  all  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

Class  First. — The  teeth  belonging  to  this 
class  are  of  a  medium  size,  and  those  of  each 
class  of  uniform  dimensions.  They  are  of  a 
dull  white  color,  faintly  tinged  with  yellow 
near  the  gum,  which  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  as  the  subject  advances  in  age,  the 
enamel  presenting  a  firm,  glossy  appearance. 
Teeth  of  this  description  are  rarely  affected 
with  caries,  and  are  most  frequently  met  with 
in  persons  of  a  sanguineous  temperament,  or 
at  least  in  those  in  whom  this  predominates. 
They  are  indicative  of  a  good  innate  constitu- 
tion, and  of  the  most  perfect  health  during  the 
time  they  were  undergoing  ossification. 

*  Cuvier  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles.  Discours.  Pre- 
lim, p.  cli. 


Such  teeth  are  occasionally  possessed  by 
persons  of  all  nations  and  classes,  but  far  more 
generally  by  laboring  people  in  healthy  north- 
ern latitudes.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Scotland,  and.  more  espe- 
cially the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  they  are 
very  common.  They  are  also  frequently  met 
with  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  Canadas,  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Mexico,  and,  so  far  as  the  author  has  had  op- 
portunity of  informing  himself,  in  France, 
Kussia,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  Those  who 
have  them  generally  enjoy  excellent  health, 
and  are  seldom  troubled  with  dyspepsia  or  any 
of  its  concomitants. 

Class  Second. — The  teeth  of  this  class,  though 
often  very  white,  usually  have  a  faint  azure 
appearance  near  the  coronal  extremity.  They 
are  rather  long  than  short ;  the  incisors  are 
generally  thin  and  narrow;  the  cuspidati  very 
pointed,  and  the  bicuspids  and  molars  small 
in  circumference,  with  prominent  cusps  and 
protuberances  upon  their  grinding  surfaces. 
The  lateral  incisors  are  sometimes  very  small 
and  slightly  pointed. 

Teeth  of  this  description  are  generally  very 
sensitive,  and  easily  acted  on  by  corrosive 
agents. 

They  are  also  frequently  affected  with  ero- 
sion, or  have  upon  their  surfaces  white,  brown, 
or  opaque  spots,  varying  in  size  and  number. 
Several  are  sometimes  found  upon  a  single 
tooth,  and  in  some  instances  every  tooth  in 
the  mouth  is  more  or  less  marked  with  them. 

Teeth  possessing  these  characteristics  are 
indicative  of  a  weakly  innate  constitution  and 
of  blood  too  serous  to  furnish  the  materials 
necessary  for  teeth  of  the  best  quality. 

They  are  more  common  to  females  than 
males,  though  many  of  the  latter  have  them. 
They  are  met  with  among  people  of  all  coun- 
tries, but  far  more  frequently  among  those 
who  reside  in  sickly,  southern  latitudes,  or 
whose  systems  have  become  enervated  by  lux- 
urious modes  of  living.  Among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Great  Britain  they  are  more  rare  than 
among  those  of  the  United  States,  and  those 
who  have  them  seldom  attain  to  a  great  age. 

Class  Third — The  teeth  belonging  to  this 
class,  though  differing  in  many  respects  from 
those  last  noticed,  are,  nevertheless,  not 
unlike  them  in  their  texture  and  in  their 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  deleterious 
agents.  The  crowns  of  such  teeth  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  first  class,  their 
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surfaces  are  rough  and  irregular,  with  protu- 
berances rising,  not  only  from  the  grinding 
surfaces  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  but  also 
not  unfrequently  from  their  sides,  with  corre- 
spondingly deep  indentations.  They  usually 
have  a  dull  white  color.  The  crowns  of  the 
incisors  are  broad,  long  and  thick. 

Tills  description  of  teeth  decay  readily,  and 
in  some  instances  appear  to  set  at  defiance  the 
resources  of  the  dentist.  They  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  at  almost  every  point,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  their  indentations  and  on  their  ap- 
proximal  surfaces. 

Class  Fourth. — The  teeth  of  this  class  gen- 
erally have  a  white,  chalky  appearance,  are 
unequally  developed,  and  have  a  very  soft  tex- 
ture. They  are  easily  acted  upon  by  corrosive 
agents,  and  like  the  teeth  last  noticed,  when 
attacked  by  caries,  usually  fall  speedy  victims 
to  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 

The  teeth  belonging  to  classes  three  and  four 
are  usually  met  with  among  pereons  of  lym- 
phatico-serous  constitutions. 

Glass  Fifth. — The  enamel  of  the  teeth  be- 
longing to  this  class  usually  has  a  white,  pearly 
gloss.  The  crowns  are  long,  generally  rather 
small  in  circumference,  though  often  well  de- 
veloped. Teeth  of  this  description  are  gen- 
erally regarded  by  medical  writers  as  indica- 
tive of  a  tendency  to  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and 
they  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  very  durable. 
But  this  opinion  is  not  well  founded.  The  occur- 
rence of  febrile  or  other  forms  of  constitutional 
disease,  which  cause  an  alteration  of  the  fluids 
of  the  body,  is  usually  followed  by  rapid  decay 
of  the  teeth.  The  author  has  been  led  to  be- 
lieve, from  the  frequent  observance  of  this  fact, 
that  the  buccal  fluids  in  strumous  and  consump- 
tive individuals  are  less  prejudicial  to  the  teeth 
than  in  other  constitutions,  and  that  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  this  that  the  kind  of  teeth  under  con- 
sideration are  so  seldom  attacked  by  caries. 

There  are  many  other  characteristics  which 
the  teeth  present  in  shape,  size,  density  and 
color,  from  which  valuable  inductions  might 
be  made,  both  with  regard  to  the  innate  con- 
stitution and  the  means  necessary  to  their 
preservation ;  but  as  the  limits  we  have  pre- 
scribed to  this  article  will  not  admit  of  their 
consideration,  we  shall  conclude  by  observing 
that  the  appearances  of  these  organs  vary 
almost  to  infinity.  Each  is  indicative  of  the 
state  of  the  general  health  at  the  time  of  their 
formation,  and  of  their  own  physical  condition 
and  susceptibility  to  injury. 


Teeth,  Denud'ing  of.  See  Denuding  of 
THE  Teeth. 

Teeth,  Dei/eFopment  of.  In  the  development 
of  the  dental  follicles  of  the  human  teeth  is 
exhibited  one  of  the  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting operations  of  the  animal  economy. 
From  small  mucous  papillae,  observable  at  a 
very  early  period  of  intra-uterine  existence, 
they,  in  obedience  to  certain  developmental 
laws,  gradually  increase  until  they  attain  the 
size  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  they  are  re- 
spectively destined  to  form.  They  then  begin 
to  calcify,  and  this  process,  commencing  on 
the  cutting  edges  of  the  incisore,  the  points  of 
the  cusps  of  the  cuspidati,  bicuspids  and  emi- 
nences of  the  molars,  extends  over  the  whole 
surface  of  their  crowns,  until  they  are  invested 
in  a  complete  layer  of  bone,  and  so  layer  after 
layer  is  formed,  one  within  the  other,  until 
nothing  remains  but  a  small  cavity  in  each 
tooth,  which  contains  the  residuum  of  the  pulp. 
In  the  meantime  the  enamel  and  roots  of  the 
teeth  begin  to  form. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  development,  a 
slight  longitudinal  depression  is  seen  in  the 
epithelium  covering  the  borders  of  the  jaM^s, 
which  is  increased  in  depth  by  the  addition  of 
a  ridge  on  either  side  of  it.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  groove  the  deepest  layer  of  the  epithelium 
(malpighian"!  dips  down  into  the  corium  as  a 
continuous  fold  or  lamina,  with  a  downward 
and  slightly  inward  course.  The  continuity 
of  the  fold  is  then  broken  up,  and  the  enamel 
organ  appears  as  a  process  of  the  epithe- 
lium of  a  club-shape.  The  outer  layer  of  the 
enamel  organ  is  composed  of  cells,  columnar 
in  shape,  which  yet  maintain  their  connection 
with  the  malpighian  layer  of  the  epithelium 
above,  and  from  which  they  originate,  while 
the  interior  of  the  organ,  the  most  expanded 
portion,  is  made  up  of  polygonal  cells.  The 
edges  of  the  enlarged  extremity  of  the  enamel 
organ  develop  more  rapidly  than  the  centre, 
which  gives  to  it  a  hood-  or  bell-shape  with 
the  concavity  downward. 

At  the  same  time,  or  in  accordance  with  this 
development  of  the  enamel  organ,  a  papilla 
arises  from  the  corium  beneath,  and  is  closely 
invested  by  the  enamel  organ,  and  this  appear- 
ance of  the  papilla  denotes  the  earliest  stage 
of  development  of  the  dentine.  The  surface 
of  this  papilla  is  then  covered  by  a  layer  of 
cells  known  as  odontoblasts,  which  change 
into  a  gelatinous  matrix,  and  they  are  next  cal- 
cified from  the  outer  surface  inward  in  the 
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form  of  a  cap  of  dentine  over  the  entire  bulb 
of  the  papilla.  The  central  portions  of  the 
odontoblasts,  which  remain  uncalcified,  form 
the  dentinal  fibrils,  while  the  lateral  processes 
produce  the  numerous  anastomoses  of  the 
dentinal  tubuli  and  fibrils  of  the  adult  tooth. 

During  this  evolution  of  the  dentinal  papilla, 
the  enamel  organ,  which  at  the  last  stage 
noticed,  consisted  of  an  outer  layer  of  col- 
umnar epithelium,  covering  the  convex  por- 
tion, and  connected  to  the  malpighian  layer 
above  by  a  slender  cord,  and  was  also  made  up 
of  an  internal  portion  consisting  of  polygonal 
cells,  has  developed  (coincidently  with  the 
change  of  the  dentinal  papilla  into  a  club-  or 
bell-shape,  and  the  formation  of  the  odonto- 
blasts) a  peripheral  layer  of  cells  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  the  dentinal  papilla,  which  cells  un- 
dergo great  elongation  and  enlargement, 
forming  regular  six-sided  prismatic  enamel 
cells.  In  the  interior  of  the  enamel  organ, 
coincident  with  this  formation  of  enamel  cells, 
the  polygonal  cells  are  transformed  into  stel- 
late cells,  which  compose  a  stellate  reticulum., 
these  stellate  cells  having  elongated  processes, 
which  pass  through  a  series  of  unchanged 
cells,  known  as  the  stratum  intermedium,  into 
the  enamel  cells.  Before  the  enamel  is  fully 
formed,  the  external  epithelium,  the  stellate 
reticulum,  and  the  stratum  intermedium  atro- 
phy and  completely  disappear.  Before  this 
disappearance,  the  epithelial  cords  of  the 
enamel  organs  of  the  deciduous  teeth  give 
origin  to  the  germs  of  the  permanent  teeth 
which  have  deciduous  predecessors,  and  which 
are  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
germs  of  the  deciduous  teeth.  Each  dental 
follicle  consists  of  the  enamel  organ  and  den- 
tinal papilla  enclosed  by  a  sac  wall — dental  sac- 
culus,  the  latter  arising  from  the  corium  at  the 
base  of  the  dentinal  papilla,  in  the  form  of 
processes  which  grow  upward  on  the  outside  of 
both  the  dentinal  papilla  and  enamel  organ, 
so  as  to  enclose  them  in  a  shut  sac,  known  as 
the  "dental  sacculus." 

The  permanent  teeth,  having  no  deciduous 
predecessors,  are  developed  directly  from  the 
epithelium  and  corium,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  deciduous  teeth. 

The  cementum  of  the  tooth  is  developed 
from  the  fully  formed  dental  sacculus,  which 
consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  M'all,  both 
highly  vascular,  the  inner  wall  containing 
osteoblasts  which  calcify  into  cementum  in  the 
same    manner  as   ordinary  bone,   while  the 


outer  wall  becomes  the  peridental  membrane 
which  invests  the  root.  The  close  application 
of  the  inner  wall  of  the  dental  sacculus  to  the 
surface  of  the  enamel,  and  its  partial  or  in- 
complete calcification,  give  origin  to  the  mem- 
brane of  Nasmyth. 

The  last  molar  follicle  is  completed  during 
the  thirteenth  week,  and  the  different  papillae, 
instead  of  remaining  simple  rounded  masses 
of  granular  matter,  assume  the  shape  of  the 
future  teeth  they  are  respectively  destined  to 
form.  During  this  period  the  jjapillse  grow 
faster  than  the  follicles,  and,  consequently, 
protrude  from  them.  In  the  meantime  the 
sides  of  the  follicles  are  becoming  more  devel- 
oped, "so  as  to  form  opercula,  which  corre- 
spond in  some  measure  with  the  shape  of  the 
crowns  of  the  future  teeth."  The  incisor 
follicles  have  two,  one  anterior  and  one  pos- 
terior, the  first  larger  than  the  latter ;  the  cus- 
pidati  follicles  have  three,  one  external  and 
two  internal ;  the  molar  follicles,  as  many  as 
there  are  protuberances  upon  their  grinding 
surface. 

By  the  fourteenth  week,  the  lips  of  the 
follicle  have  increased  so  much  as  to  meet  or 
apply  themselves  together  in  a  "  valvular  man- 
ner," giving  to  the  papillae  the  appearance  of 
having  receded  back  into  their  follicles,  so 
that  they  are  almost  completely  hid  by  their 
opercula.  The  development  of  the  germs 
and  follicles  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
almost  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  upper, 
though  rather  more  tardy  in  making  their 
appearance. 

At  the  last-mentioned  period,  "the  dental 
groove "  occupies  a  higher  level  than  it  did  at 
first,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  provision  is 
made  for  the  production  of  the  ten  anterior 
permanent  teeth.  It  consists  in  the  appear- 
ance of  crescent-shaped  depressions  behind 
the  inner  opercula  of  the  follicles ;  first,  of 
the  central  incisors,  then  of  the  laterals,  next 
of  the  cuspidati,  and,  lastly,  of  the  first  and 
second  temporary  molai-s.  This  occure  about 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  week,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  edges  or  margins  of  the 
follicle  approach  each  other,  and  close  the 
mouths  of  the  follicles,  beginning  with  the 
central  incisors,  next  with  the  lateral,  the 
cuspidati,  and  ending  with  the  second  molars. 
Commencing  from  behind  and  proceeding  for- 
ward, the  lips  and  walls  of  the  secondary 
follicles  now  begin  to  adhere ;  the  follicles 
have  become  closed  sacs.     From  the  time  the 
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follicles  of  the  temporary  teeth  close,  they 
"  become  gradually  moulded  into  their  peculiar 
human  shape.  The  molar  pulps  begin  to  be 
perforated  by  three  canals,  which,  proceeding 
from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  gradually 
divide  their  2:)rimary  base  into  three  secondary 
bases,  which  become  developed  into  the  roots 
of  the  future  teeth."  The  sacs  in  the  mean- 
time, "grow  more  rapidly  than  the  pulps," 
leaving  an  intervening  space,  "  in  which  is  de- 
posited a  gelatinous  gi-anular  substance,  at  first 
in  small  quantity,  and  adherent  only  to  the 
proximal  surfaces  of  the  sacs,  but  ultimately, 
about  the  fifth  month,"  becomes  "  closely  and 
intimately  attached  to  the  whole  interior  of 
these  organs,  except  for  a  small  space  of  equal 
breadth,  all  around  the  base  of  the  pulp, 
which  space  retains  the"  original  gray  color  of 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  follicle,  and,  as  the 
primary  base  of  the  pulp  becomes  perforated 
by  the  canals  formerly  mentioned,  the  granular 
matter  sends  processes  into  them,  which, 
adhering  to  the  sac,  reserve  the  narrow  space, 
described  above,  between  themselves  and  the 
secondary  base.  These  processes  of  granular 
matter  do  not  meet  across  the  canals,  but  dis- 
appear near  their  point  of  junction.  The 
granular  matter  is  closely  applied,  but  does 
not  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  pulp,"  but  is 
exactly  moulded  to  all  of  its  eminences  and 
depressions. 

At  the  fundus  of  the  sac  each  branch  of  the 
dental  artery  sends  off"  small  branches  to  the 
outer  membrane  of  the  sac,  and  the  "  true  "  or 
inner  membrane  is  supplied  from  arteries 
from  the  gums,  after  having  inosculated  with 
the  twigs  sent  off'  by  the  dental  artery,  but 
none  of  these  are  sent  to  the  granular  sub- 
stances. "  The  dental  branch,  after  giving  off" 
these  saccular  twigs,  divides  into  a  number  of 
contorted  ramifications  between  the  base  of  the 
pulp  and  the  sac,  from  which  smaller  ram- 
usculi  are  transmitted  into  the  pulp  itself.  In 
the  case  of  the  molars,  the  main  branches 
divide  into  three  secondary  branches,  one  for 
each  of  the  secondary  bases."  From  these  the 
sacs  and  pulps  are  supplied  with  blood. 

During  these  changes  in  the  sacs  of  the 
temporary  teeth,  "  the  follicle  of  the  first  per- 
manent molar  closes,  and  granular  matter  is 
deposited  in  its  sac."  Below  the  sac  of  this 
tooth,  or  between  it  and  the  gum,  there  is  a 
cavity  of  reserve  "of  delicate  mucous  mem- 
brane," formed  by  the  union  of  the  edges  of 
the  secondary  groove,  from  which  the  mater- 


ials for  the  formation  of  the  second  and  third 
permanent  molars  are  derived. 

But,  previous  to  this  period,  a  "  raised  bor- 
der and  zone-like  vascularity "  has  formed 
around  the  apices  and  eminences  of  the  pulps 
of  the  temporary  teeth,  almost  simultaneously 
with  which  the  process  of  ossification  com- 
mences. The  inner  surface  of  the  granular 
matter  is  at  the  same  time  absorbed,  and 
ultimately,  becomes  so  thin  as  to  render  the 
subjacent  vascularity  apparent.  The  absorp- 
tion continues,  and  by  the  time  the  surface  of 
the  crown  has  become  covered  with  a  layer  of 
bone,  no  remains  of  it  are  perceivable.  As 
yet,  little  change  has  taken  place  in  the  cav- 
ities of  reserve  for  the  teeth  of  replacement, 
or  those  for  the  two  posterior  molars.  The 
formei",  however,  "  have  been  gradually  reced- 
ing from  the  surface  of  the  gum,  so  as  to  be 
posterior  instead  of  inferior  to  the  milk  sacs. 
The  two  or  four  antei-ior,  about  the  fifth 
month,  begin  to  dilate  at  their  distal  extrem- 
ities, across  which  a  fold  appears,  which  is  the 
germ  of  the  future  pulp,  lying  in  the  direction 
of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  future  tooth ;  and 
at  the  proximal  or  acute  extremities  of  the 
cavities,  two  other  folds,  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior,  appear."  These  are  analogous  to 
the  opercula  of  the  follicles  of  the  temporary 
teeth.  The  bulgings  at  the  distal  extremities 
of  the  cavities  of  reserve  soon  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  dental  pulps,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  cavities  are  gradually  closed. 

"  The  cavities  of  reserve  have  now  become 
tooth-sacs,  and  under  this  form  they  continue 
to  recede  from  the  surface  of  the  gum,  imbed- 
ding themselves  in  the  sebaceous  cellular  tissue, 
which  has  all  along  constituted  the  external 
layer  of  the  milk-sacs,  and  in  which  the  larger 
saccular  vessels  ramify  before  arriving  at  the 
true  mucous  membrane  of  the  sacs.  This  im- 
plantation of  the  permanent  in  the  walls  of 
the  temporary  tooth -sacs,  gives  the.  former  the 
appearance  of  being  produced  by  a  gemmipa- 
rous  process  from  the  latter." 

By  the  sixth  month  they  have  formed  across 
the  alveolar  groove,  and  niches  are  now  seen 
on  the  "  posterior  walls  of  the  alveoli  "  for  the 
sacs  of  the  permanent  teeth.  Up  to  the 
eighth,  and  even  to  the  ninth  month,  the  sac 
of  the  first  permanent  molar  is  imbedded  in 
the  maxillary  tuberosity.  At  or  a  little  before 
birth  the  roots  of  the  temporary  incisors  begin 
to  be  formed,  and,  "  in  the  accomplishment  of 
which,"  says  Mr.  Goodsir,  "  three  contempora- 
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neous  actions  are  employed,  viz.,  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  pulp ;  the  deposition  of  tooth-sub- 
stance upon  it ;  and  the  adhesion  to  the  latter 
of  that  portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac 
which  is  opposite  to  it.''  By  the  time  the 
central  incisors  begin  to  appear  through  the 
gum,  the  jaw  has  lengthened  sufficiently  for 
the  fii-st  permanent  molar  to  assume  its 
"  proper  position  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
alveolar  arch."  During  the  advance  of  the 
temporary  teeth,  the  sacs  or  follicles  of  the  per- 
manent continue  to  recede,  and  to  "  insinuate 
themselves  between  the  sacs  of  the  former." 

About  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  after 
birth,  the  cavity  of  reserve  behind  the  first 
permanent  molar  "begins  to  lengthen,  to 
bulge  out,  and  to  curve  backward  and  upward 
at  its  posterior  extremity,  under  the  form  of  a 
sac,  into  the  mass  of  the  maxillary  tuberosity ; 
a  papilla  soon  appears  in  its  fundus,  a  process 
of  contraction  separates  it  from  the  remainder 
of  the  cavity.  This  new  follicle,  which  is 
that  of  the  second  permanent  molar,  now 
occupies  the  position  in  the  maxillary  tuberos- 
ity which  the  fii"st  permanent  molar  did  before 
it."  As  the  jaw  lengthens,  it  leaves  this  posi- 
tion and  drops  downward  and  forward  on  a 
level  with  the  other  teeth.  In  the  meantime 
the  follicle  of  the  third  molar,  or  dens 
sapientite,  is  developing,  and  this,  as  the  other 
molars  had  done,  takes  a  position  in  the  max- 
illary tuberosity,  where  it  remains  until  the 
jaw  lengthens  sufficiently  for  it  to  take  its 
place  behind  the  second  molar,  which  it  does 
at  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth  year. 

The  gelatinous  granular  substance  described 
by  Goodsir,  situated  between  the  sac  and 
tooth-germ,  investing  the  latter,  at  first  loose- 
ly, but  afterwards  moulding  itself  accurately 
to  it,  is  the  enamel  organ.  It  is  said  by 
Easchkow  to  form  a  "  globular  nucleus  "  be- 
tween the  follicle  and  dental  germ  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  growth  of  the  latter, 
presenting  a  parenchymatous  appearance  in- 
ternally, but  it  gradually  exhibits  angular 
granulations,  held  together  by  "  filaments  of 
cellular  tissue,"  resembling  "a  kind  of  acti- 
nenchyma,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  plants." 
At  first  it  has  no  connection  with  the  germ  of 
the  tooth,  and  is  surrounded  by  fluid  resem- 
bling the  liquor  amnii,  but  it  is  gradually 
transformed  into  a  membrane.  When  the  pulp 
begins  to  ossify,  it  attaches  itself  to  it  and  ad- 
heres with  considerable  tenacity.  About  this 
time  a  peculiar  organ  is  seen  on  its  inner  sui*- 


face,  which  the  last-named  author  describes  as 
"consisting  of  short,  uniform  fibres,  placed 
perpendicularly  to  the  cavity,  and  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  silky  lining  "  to  it,  which,  in  a  trans- 
verse section,  may  be  "  clearly  seen,  and  can 
be  accurately  distinguished  from  the  stellated 
parenchyma  of  the  substance "  which  Kasch- 
kow  designates  the  enamel-pulp.  Each  of 
these  fibres  he  regards  as  an  excretory  duct 
or  gland,  whose  peculiar  function  is  to  secrete 
the  "  enamel  fibre  corresponding  to  it."  After 
the  commencement  of  the  calcification  of  the 
dental  pulp,  each  one  of  these  fibres,  with  its 
inner  extremity  placed  on  the  now-forming 
subjacent  dentine,  begins  to  secrete  the  earthy 
salts  of  which  this  substance  is  chiefly  com- 
posed. While  this  is  going  on,  organic  lymph, 
says  the  last-named  writer,  seems  to  be  secre- 
ted from  the  parenchyma  of  the  enamel  mem- 
brane which  penetrates  between  the  individ- 
ual fibres,  rendering  their  whole  substance 
soft,  and  this,  by  'means  of  a  sort  of  "  chemico- 
organic  process,"  afterwards  combines  with 
the  earthy  substance,  forming  the  animal  base 
of  the  enamel. 

Teeth,  Deviation  in  ttie  Growth  and  Form  of. 
There  are  no  organs  of  the  body  which  are 
subject  to  more  remarkable  deviations  in  their 
form  and  growth  than  the  teeth.  Albinus 
mentions  a  case  where  two  teeth,  one  on  the 
right  and  the  other  on  the  left  side,  were 
found  "  inclosed  in  the  roots  of  the  processes 
which  extend  from  the  maxillary  bones  to  the 
eminences  of  the  nose." 

Mr.  John  Hunter  mentions  a  case  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character. 

Mr.  G.  Waite  met  with  a  case  in  which  the 
crown  of  an  upper  cuspidatus  was  imbedded 
in  the  jaw,  while  the  apex  of  the  root  pro- 
truded from  it. 

In  the  museums  of  the  Colleges  of  Dental 
Surgery  there  are  numbers  of  cuspid  teeth,  each 
having  two  well-developed  roots. 

In  a  collection  in  the  Dental  Department 
of  the  Univ.  of  Maryland  there  is  a  prepara- 
tion in  which  are  displayed  two  inverted 
supernumerary  teeth,  in  the  base  of  the  max- 
illary bone,  and  several  inverted  teeth  closely 
joined  in  the  bifurcation  to  the  roots  of  molars. 
Maury  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  right 
central  incisor  pointed  toward  the  wing  of  the 
nose.  Fully  developed  teeth  have  also  been 
found  in  the  maxillary  sinus.  There  is  in  the 
upper  jaw  of  an  adult  skull  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  be- 
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tween  the  central  incisors  in  the  substance  of 
the  bone,  a  supernumeraiy  tooth,  the  crown  of 
which  points  upward  toward  the  crest  of  the 
nasal  plates  of  the  two  bones.  The  whole 
tooth  is  about  one  inch  in  length,  and  the 
apex  of  the  crown  is  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavities. 

Teeth  sometimes  deviate  as  much  in  form  as 
in  growth.  Mr.  Fox  gives  a  drawing  of  a 
tooth  shaped  like  a  letter  S,  and  there  is  a 
central  incisor  in  the  Museum  of  the  Balti- 
more College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  also  one 
in  the  Dental  Department  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  which  has  its  root  bent  up  upon  the 
labial  surface  of  the  crown ;  also,  in  the  for- 
mer college,  two  teeth  in  which  the  roots, 
while  in  the  pulp  state,  were  reflected  upon 
the  crowns,  and  in  this  state  were  ossified. 
The  teeth  were  presented  by  the  late  Dr.  John 
Harris,  who  extracted  them  from  the  right 
side  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a  young  man  about 
twenty -five  years  of  age. 

The  incisoi-s  and  cuspidati  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  have  two  roots,  the  bicuspids  three, 
and  the  molars  four,  five,  and  occasionally  six. 

Teeth,  Differences  in  their  Liability  to  Decay. 
See  Caries  of  the  Teeth. 

Teeth,  Diseases  of.  See  Caries  op  the 
Teeth.  Also,  Erosion,  Exostosis,  Necro- 
sis, Denudation  of,  &c. 

Teeth,  Disp/acement  of,  by  a  Deposit  of  Bone 
in  their  Sockets.  Hypertrophy  of  Cavities.  The 
teeth  are  sometimes  forced  from  tlieir  sockets 
by  a  deposition  of  osseous  matter  in  the  alveo- 
lar cavities.  This  occurs  more  frequently 
with  the  incisors  than  with  any  of  the  other 
teeth,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  more  than 
one  is  affected  by  it  at  the  same  time. 
Although  the  deposition  generally  commences 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  pushing  the  tooth 
from  the  socket,  it  sometimes  takes  place  on 
one  side,  forcing  the  tooth  against  the  oppo- 
site wall,  which  suffers  a  correspondiug  loss  of 
substance.  In  this  way,  one  and  sometimes 
two  or  more  teeth  are  forced  asunder,  and 
caused  to  take  an  improper  position.  Some- 
times the  central  incisors  are  forced  apart  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  ;  at  other  times  they  are 
forced  against  each  other,  and  caused  to  overlap. 

The  cause  of  this  affection  is  supposed 
to  be  irritation  of  the  peridental  membrane, 
occasioned,  most  probably,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  by  pressure  against  the  tooth,  and  it  is 
doubtless  favored  by  some  peculiar  constitu- 
tional diathesis. 


Teeth,  Eruption  of  the.     See  Dentition. 

Teeth,  Exostosis  of.  See  Exostosis  of  the 
Teeth. 

Teeth,  Extraction  of.  See  Extraction  of 
the  Teeth. 

Teeth,  Eye.  The  cuspidati  of  the  upper 
jaw. 

Teeth,  Filling  of.     See  Filling  Teeth. 

Teeth,  Formation  of.  See  Teeth,  Devel- 
opment OF  Pulps  and  Sacs  of. 

Teeth,  Fractures  of  the.  See  Fractures 
OF  THE  Teeth. 

Teeth,  Irregularity  of.  See  Irregularity 
OF  THE  Teeth. 

Teeth,  Malformation  of.  See  Teeth,  Devia- 
tion IN  THE  Growth  and  Form  of. 

Teeth,  Milk.     The  temporary  teeth. 

Teeth,  Molar.  The  last  three  teeth  on  each 
side,  in  each  jaw. 

Teeth,  Morbid  Effects  of  Diseased.  The  mor- 
bid phenomena  resulting  from  the  irritation 
of  diseased  teeth.  See  the  various  articles  on 
the  diseases  of  the  teeth. 

Teeth  Moulds.  Matrices  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
or  metal,  employed  in  moulding  porcelain 
teeth.    See  Porcelain  Teeth. 

Teeth,  Neck  of  the.     Collum  dentium. 

Teeth,  Necrosis  of.  See  Necrosis  of  the 
Teeth. 

Teeth,  Osseous  Union  of.  Examples  of 
osseous  union  of  two  or  more  teeth,  though 
rare,  are  nevertheless  occasionally  met  with. 
In  1835,  the  author  was  consulted,  while  on  a 
visit  to  Eichmond,  Va.,  by  two  gentlemen 
who  furnished  similar  examples.  The  crowns 
of  the  central  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  of  one 
were  perfectly  united,  the  posterior  surface 
presenting  the  appearance  of  one  broad  tooth, 
while  the  anterior  had  a  vertical  groove  in 
the  centre,  indicating  the  crowns  of  two  teeth. 
In  the  other  case,  the  crowns  of  the  right  cen- 
tral and  lateral  incisors  were  united  anteri- 
orly, so  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  but 
one  tooth,  but  when  viewed  from  behind,  a 
vertical  groove  was  seen  passing  through  the 
centre.  There  are,  also,  a  number  of  examples 
of  osseous  union  of  the  crowns  of  deciduous 
teeth  in  the  Museums  of  the  different  Dental 
Colleges,  besides  a  large  number  of  a  union  of 
the  roots.  One  of  the  latter  consists  in  the 
union  of  the  roots  of  two  superior  molars,  by 
exostosis,  and  the  other  of  the  union  of  the 
three  molars,  also  by  exostosis.  See  Gemin- 
ous  Teeth.  Connate  Teeth.  Concres- 
cence OF  Teeth. 
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Teeth,  Permanent  The  adult  teeth.  The 
teeth  of  second  dentition. 

Teeth,  Porcelain.     See  Porcelain  Teeth. 

Teeth,  Premolar.  The  bicuspids,  or,  as  they 
are  called  by  some  French  writers,  the  small 
molare. 

Teeth  Set  on  Edge.  Agacement  des  Dents. 
A  peculiarly  disagreeable  sensation  in  the 
teeth  resulting  from  the  contact  of  acids. 
Teeth  thus  affected  are  sometimes  so  sensitive 
that  the  slightest  touch  is  productive  of  pain, 
and  they  have,  seemingly,  a  roughness  on 
their  cutting  edges  and  grinding  surfaces, 
which  is  not  felt  at  any  other  time.  Teeth 
which  have  suffered  considerable  loss  of  sub- 
stance from  mechanical  abrasion  are  more 
subject  to  this  affection  than  those  which  have 
a  perfect  coating  of  enamel.  There  is  one 
thing  connected  with  it  Avhich  is  not  easy  to 
explain.  It  is  this:  Persons  who  have  lost 
all  their  natural  teeth  and  wear  artificial  sub- 
stitutes are  sometimes  troubled  with  it.  Sev- 
eral examples  of  the  kind  have  fallen  under 
the  observation  of  the  author. 

Teeth,  Supernu'merary.  Teeth  exceeding 
the  usual  number,  and  not  belonging  properly 
to  those  of  either  dentition.  They  are  rarely 
developed  with  the  temporary  teeth.  When 
they  do  occur,  it  is  almost  always  with  the 
teeth  of  second  dentition.  They  rarely  resem- 
ble the  teeth  belonging  to  any  of  the  classes. 
Their  crowns  are  generally  round,  and  of  a 
conical  shape,  though  examples  are  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
tect any  difference  between  the  supernumerary 
and  the  adjacent  teeth.  They  are  sometimes 
developed  in  one  part  of  the  alveolar  border, 
and  sometimes  in  another,  but  most  frequently 
between  or  behind  the  central  incisors  of  the 
upper  jaw.  Irregularity  often  results  from 
their  presence. 

Teeth,  Tartar  of.  See  Salivary  Calcu- 
lus. 

Teeth,  Temporary.  The  teeth  of  first  den- 
tition ;  milk  teeth  ;  deciduous  teeth. 

Teeth,  Temporary  and  Permanent,  Differences 
Between.  The  temporary  teeth  differ  from 
the  permanent  in  many  particulars.  The  for- 
mer are  smaller  and  of  a  less  firm  texture  than 
the  latter,  "and  their  general  characteristic 
forms  and  prominences,"  to  use  the  language 
of  Mr.  Bell,  "  are  much  less  strongly  marked. 
The  incisors  and  cuspidati  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  of  the  same  general  form  as  the  adult, 
though   much   smaller;  the   edges   are  more 


rounded,  and  they  are  not  much  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  latter.  The  molars  of 
the  child,  on  the  contrary,  are  considerably 
larger  than  the  bicuspids  which  succeed  them, 
and  resemble,  very  nearly,  the  permanent 
molars. 

"The  roots  of  these  teeth,  the  molars  of  the 
child,  are  similar  in  number  to  those  of  the 
adult  molars ;  but  they  are  flatter  and  thinner 
in  proportion,  more  hollowed  on  their  inner 
surfaces,  and  diverge  from  the  neck  at  a  more 
abrupt  angle,  forming  a  sort  of  arch." 

Teeth,  Temporary  Shedding  of.  See  Second 
Dentition. 

Teeth,  Third  Set.     See  Dentition,  Third. 

Teeth,  Transposi^tion  of.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  central  incisor  is  situated  between 
the  lateral  of  the  side  to  which  it  belongs  and 
the  cuspidatus,  or  that  a  right  central  is  situ- 
ated in  the  place  of  the  left,  and  the  left  in 
the  place  of  the  right ;  or  that  a  lateral  in- 
cisor is  situated  between  the  cuspidatus  and 
first  bicuspid,  and  at  other  times  a  cuspidatus 
is  found  between  the  first  and  second  bicus- 
pids. This  description  of  aberration  in  the 
position  of  the  teeth  is  supposed  by  many 
to  be  the  result  of  a  transposition  of  the  den- 
tal pulps. 

Teeth,  Villiform.     See  Villieokm  Teeth. 

Teeth,  Vitreous  Substance  of  the.  The 
enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Teetll^iilg'.     Dentition. 

Teething,  Difficult.  See  Dentition,  Mor- 
bid. 

Teg^ineii.     An  integument. 

Teg"^xiineii.     An  integument. 

Teg'^umeilt.  Tegumen'tum.  From  tego, 
to  cover.  A  cover  or  covering;  an  integu- 
ment. In  Anatomy,  by  the  term  integuments, 
are  comprehended  the  structures  generally 
which  cover  and  protect  the  animal  body,  as 
the  cuticle,  rete  mucosum,  skin  and  adipose 
membrane. 

Tegaiment^ary.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  teguments. 

Teg'Viiiien^tuni.     Integuments. 

Teines'mos.     Tenesmus. 

Tc'la.  From  lexo,  to  weave.  Applied  in 
Anatomy  to  the  cellular  membrane,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  web  of  cloth. 

Tela  Adipo^sa.  The  adipose  tissue  of  ani- 
mals. 

Tela  Aranea^rum.  The  spider's  web,  some- 
times employed  as  a  styptic. 

Tela  Cellulo^sa.     The  cellular  tissue. 
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Tela  Chloroi^dea.  Velum  interpositum.  A 
membranous  prolongation  of  the  pia  mater  in 
the  third  ventricle. 

Te/a  Muco'sa.  The  cellular  tissue  of  or- 
ganized bodies. 

Telamo^nes.  In  Surgery,  bandages; 
dressings  for  wounds. 

TelangieC^tasiS.  From  reloc,  far,  ay- 
■yeiovj  vessel,  and  EiiTaaic,  dilatation.  The  dil- 
atation of  vessels,  as  in  nsevus  maternus  and 
aneurism,  acquired,  not  congenital. 

Telangio''sis.  From  nelog,  end,  and  ay- 
yeiov,  a  blood-vessel.  Disease  of  the  capilla- 
ries. 

TeFlurated.  Applied  to  a  gas  which 
holds  tellurium  in  solution. 

TellU''ric  Acid.  The  peroxide  of  tel- 
lurium. 

Telln^riiii-n.  A  metal  of  a  color  between 
tin  and  silver,  inclining  to  steel-gray.  It  is 
white,  brilliant,  brittle  and  easily  fusible,  with 
a  specific  gravity  of  6.25.  It  is  found  in  the 
mines  of  Transylvania,  and  is  rare. 

Tem''peraineilt.  Temperament tum..  From 
tempero,  to  mix  together.  The  constitution,  as 
determined  by  the  predominance  of  certain 
constituents  of  the  body ;  constitutional  pecu- 
liarity. Among  the  ancients  it  was  supposed 
that  the  manifestations  of  the  functions  were 
tempered,  or  so  determined  by  the  pi-edomi- 
nance  of  any  one  of  the  four  humors  then  rec- 
ognized, namely, — blood,  lymph,  bile  and  atra- 
bilis,  or  black  bile,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  sanguine, 
phlegmatic  or  lymphatic,  choleric  or  bilious,  and 
atrabilious  or  melancholic  temperament.  At 
present  four  temperaments  are  recognized  as 
the  basal  temperaments,  namely, — 1.  The  san- 
guine or  sanguineous  ;  2.  The  bilious  or  choleric; 
3.  The  phlegmatic  or  lymphatic;  and,  4.  The 
nervous  temperament. 

The  Sanguineous  or  Sanguine  Temperament 
is  characterized  by  a  fair  and  ruddy  complex- 
ion, yellow,  red,  or  light  auburn  hair,  a  full 
muscular  development,  large,  full  veins,  and 
active  pulse,  all  indicating  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  blood. 

The  Bilious  Temperament  is  characterized 
by  a  preponderance  of  bile,  indicated  by  a 
dark  or  sallow  complexion,  black  hair,  and  a 
slow  or  moderate  circulation  of  the  blood. 
The  term  choleric  implies  a  certain  combina- 
tion of  the  bilious  and  sanguineous  tempera- 
ments. 

The  Lymphatic  or  Phlegmatic  Temperament 
is  characterized,  as  it  was  thought  by  old  phy- 


siologists, by  a  predominance  of  lymph  or 
phlegm  in  the  system,  and  persons  possessing 
it  have  a  fair  but  not  ruddy  complexion,  light 
hair,  and  a  general  softness  or  laxity  of  the 
tissues. 

The  Nervous  Temperament  is  characterized  by 
the  predominance  of  the  nervous  element,  and 
by  great  activity  or  susceptibility  of  the  great 
nervous  centre,  the  brain.  Persons  possessing 
it  are  distinguished  by  their  impressibility, 
susceptibility  to  intense  feeling  or  intense  ex- 
citement. A  very  small  number  of  individ- 
uals can  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  purely 
sanguine,  bilious,  lymphatic,  or  nervous  tem- 
perament, and  the  majority,  therefore,  exhibit 
the  characteristics  of  two  or  more,  all  tem- 
peraments being  in  combination,  the  most 
frequent  being  the  nervous  and  sanguine,  the 
nervous  and  bilious,  the  lymphatic  and  san- 
guine, the  lymphatic  and  bilious,  bilious  and 
sanguine,  sanguine  and  nervous,  and  nervous 
and  lymphatic.  Some  persons  have  also  pe- 
culiarities pertaining  to  three  of  the  tempera- 
ments— ternary  combinations,  although  the 
binary  are  the  most  common. 

Teni^perance.  Habitual  moderation  in 
the  indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites  and 
passions. 

Teni^'perants.  Temperan^tia.  Seda- 
tives. 

Tein''perate.  From  tempero,  to  regulate. 
Moderate  without  excess. 

Teniperatu^ra.     Temperature. 

Tem^perature.  Temperatu^ra.  The 
degree  of  heat  which  exists  in  any  given  situ- 
ation or  body,  as  indicated  by  the  thermome- 
ter. 

Temper^ies.     Temperament. 

Tem^pering-.  An  operation  for  render- 
ing steel  or  iron  more  compact  and  hard,  or 
soft  and  pliant,  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  required.  Surgical  and  dental 
instruments  are  required  to  be  tempered  in 
the  most  exact  and  best  manner.  If  they  are 
too  hard  or  too  soft,  they  will  not  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed. 
A  certain  amount  of  elasticity  can  be  im- 
parted to  steel  by  the  process  of  hammering, 
independent  of  the  hardening  method  in  water, 
but  the  highest  degree  of  elasticity  and  tough- 
ness is  obtained  by  suddenly  chilling  the  metal 
from  a  highly  heated  state,  which  process  also 
imparts  the  highest  degree  of  hardness.  The 
tempering  process  consists,  however,  in  heating 
steel,   thus  hardened,  to   a  proper  point,  and 
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stopping  the  operation  at  the  moment  the  de- 
sired temper  is  obtained,  by  suddenly  chilling 
the  metal  in  water.  The  following  table  from 
the  Am.  System  of  Dentistry  shows  the  approxi- 
mate temperatures  corresponding  to  the 
various  tints  produced  by  heating  the  polished 
surface  of  a  piece  of  steel  after  it  has  been 
heated  to  redness  and  chilled  in  water. 


t'mpeeat'ke. 

COLOR 

TEMPER. 

430°  to  450°  F. 

Very  faint 

yellow 

Lancets,  razors,  sur- 

to pale  str 

aw. 

gical  instruments, 
enamel  chisels. 

470° 

Full  yellow 

Excavators,  very 
small  cold  chisels. 

490° 

Brown. 

Pluggers,  scissors, 
pen-knives. 

510° 

Brown  with 

purple 

Axes,     plane-irons. 

spots. 

saws,  cold  chisels, 
etc. 

530°  .... 

Purple. 

Table-knives,  etc. 

550°     .... 

Bright  blue 

Watch-springs  and 
swords. 

560° 

Full  blue. 

Fine  saws,  augers. 

600° 

Dark  blue. 

Hand  and  pit-saws. 

Tem''ple.  From  tempus,  time,  because  the 
hair  first  begins  to  turn  gray  here.  In  Anatomy, 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  forehead  covered  by 
the  temporal  muscles. 

Tem^pora.     The  temples. 

Tem^poral.  Tem,pom^lis.  Belonging  or 
relating  to  the  temple. 

Temporal  Aponeuro'sis.  A  strong  aponeuro- 
sis attached  to  the  whole  of  the  curved  line  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  to  the  malar  and  zygo- 
matic arch. 

Temporal  Ar'tery.  Arteria  temporal  lis.  A 
branch  of  the  external  carotid  which  passes  up 
on  the  temple. 

Temporal  Bone.  Os  tem^poris.  A  bone 
situated  on  the  lateral  and  inferior  part  of  the 
cranium,  usually  divided  into  three  parts  :  1. 
The  squamous;  2.  The  mastoid;  and  3.  The 
petrous  portion. 

Temporal  Fos'sa.  An  excavation  on  each 
side  of  the  head  in  which  the  temporal  muscle 
is  situated. 

Temporal  Mus'cle.  A  muscle  situated  on  the 
temple,  arising  from  the  semi-circular  ridge, 
commencing  at  the  external  angular  process  of 
the  OS  frontis,  and  extending  along  this  and 
the  parietal  bones  ;  also,  from  the  surfaces  be- 
low this  ridge  formed  by  the  frontal  and 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  and  sphenoid 
bones  ;  likewise  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
temporal  aponeurosis,  and  inserted,  after  con- 
verging and  passing  under  the  zygoma,  into 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  which 


surrounds  it  on  every  side  by  a  dense,  strong 
tendon.  The  office  of  this  muscle  is  to  draw 
the  lower  jaw  upward,  as  in  the  cutting  and 
rending  of  food. 

Temporal  Nerves.  The  nerves  distributed  to 
the  temporal  region,  furnished  by  the  inferior 
maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  The  name 
has  also  been  given  by  Sommering  to  the 
division  of  the  seventh  pair  distributed  to  the 
temporal  region. 

Tenipora^rii  Denies.  The  temporary 
or  milk  teeth. 

Tein''porary  Teetll.  Temporarii  Dentes. 
The  teeth  of  first  dentition.     Deciduous  Teeth. 

Teni-'poro-Fa^cial.  Temporo-facialis. 
Belonging  to  the  temple  and  the  face. 

Tern' poro-Facial  Nerve.  A  branch  of  the 
facial  nerve  distributed  to  the  face  and  tem- 
ple. 

Temporo-Maxil'  lary.  Temporo-maxilla'ris. 
That  which  belongs  to  the  temporal  bone  and 
inferior  maxillary  bone  as  the  Temporo-Maxil- 
lar  Articulation  ;  which  see. 

Temporo-Maxillary  Art/cula^tion.  The  articu- 
lation of  the  lower  jaw  on  each  side  to  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone.  This 
cavity  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  zygomatic 
process,  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  and 
divided  into  two  portions,  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior.  The  anterior,  which  is  the  articular, 
is  smooth,  and  in  the  living  subject  covered 
with  cartilage,  but  the  posterior  does  not  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  joint.  The  two  are 
separated  by  the  fissure  of  Glasserius  ( fissura 
Glasseri),  which  gives  passage  to  the  chorda' 
tympani  nerve,  the  laxator  tympani  muscle, 
and  the  internal  auditor)^  vessels.  The  depth 
of  this  cavity  is  increased  by  the  eminences 
which  surround  it.  Its  size  is  much  greater 
than  is  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  con- 
dyle of  the  lower  jaw,  but  this  disproportion 
only  exists  in  man  and  ruminating  animals. 
This  cavity  is  placed  nearly  transversely ;  the 
outer  extremity  comes  a  little  more  forward 
than  the  internal.  It  is  bounded  on  the  inside 
by  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  posteriorly 
by  the  styloid  and  vaginal  processes,  and 
anteriorly  by  the  eminentia  articularis,  situated 
immediately  at  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cess, which  contributes,  in  mastication,  to 
modify  the  motionsof  the  jaw. 

For  a  description  of  the  condyles  of  the  lower 
jaw,  see  Maxilla  Inferior.  They,  however, 
as  well  as  the  glenoid  cavities,  are  covered 
with  a  smooth  layer  of  cartilage. 
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There  is  interposed  between  the  condyle  and 
the  cavity  an  interarticular  cartilage,  sometimes 
perforated  in  the  centre,  and  so  moulded  as  to 
fit  the  articular  surfaces.  Except  where  it  ad- 
heres to  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and 
gives  attachment  to  a  few  fibres  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle,  the  circumference  of  this 
cartilage  is  free,  a  circumstance  which  greatly 
facnitates  the  movements  of  the  joint. 

The  union  of  this  articulation  is  maintained, 
1.  By  the  external  lateral  ligament,  which  has  a 
broad  attachment  to  the  tubercle  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  roots  of  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cess, extending  from  thence  to  the  neck  of  the 
condyle,  covering  the  whole  of  the  outside  of 
the  articulation.  Externally  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin,  and  internally  with  the  in- 
terarticular cartilage  and  synovial  capsules. 

2.  By  the  internal  lateral  or  sphenomaxillary 
ligament,  extending  from  the  spinous  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  to  the  spine  on  the  inside  of 
the  orifice  of  the  inferior  dental  canal,  forming 
an  aponeurotic  band  which  protects  the  dental 
vessels  and  nerves  from  the  pressure  of  the  in- 
ternal pterygoid  muscle.  This  ligament  can- 
not be  regarded  as  contributing  to  the  strength 
of  the  articulation. 

3.  By  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  to  give  attachment  to  the  stylo-glossus 
muscle. 

Belonging  to  this  articulation  are  two 
synovial  capsules,  one  on  each  side  of  the  in- 
terarticular cartilage,  which  sometimes,  by  an 
opening  in  the  cartilage,  communicate  with 
each  other. 

Temporo-Maxillary  Nerves.  The  divisions 
of  the  facial  nerve  distributed  to  the  temporal 
maxillary  regions. 

Temporo-Oric^ ulaire.  Temporo-oricuWris.  A 
name  given  by  Chaussier  to  the  superior  auris 
muscle.     Dumas  calls  it  Temporo-Conchinien. 

Teni''ulent.      Temulen^tus.     Intoxicated. 

Temulen^tia.  Tem^ulence.  Drunken- 
ness. 

Tena^cious.  From  tenax,  tough.  Pos- 
sessing the  quality  of  toughness,  or  resistance 
to  fracture  or  dissolution. 

Tenac^ity.  Tenacitas  ;  from  teneo,  to  hold. 
That  property  of  bodies  which  prevents  them 
from  parting  without  considerable  force.  Co- 
hesiveness. 

Tenac^ula.  In  Surgeiy,  bone-nippers  ; 
which  see. 


Tenac^lllum.  From  teyieo,  to  hold.  A 
firm  sharp-pointed  hook,  attached  to  a  handle, 
used  to  seize  and  draw  out  the  mouths  of 
wounded  arteries. 

Tenaculum,  AssafFni's.  A  pair  of  small  for- 
ceps, invented  by  Assalini,  furnished  with  fine 
bifurcated  sharp  points,  received  into  each 
other  when  closed,  and  held  together  by  a 
spring  between  the  handles.  It  is  used  for 
seizing  and  holding  small  arteries  while  a 
ligature  is  being  applied. 

Ten^dency.  The  inclination  towards  a 
given  state  or  condition. 

Ten^derness.  Abnormal  sensitiveness 
to  touch.     Soreness. 

Teii'dinoiis.  A  tendon.  Pertaining 
to  tendons,  or  like  tendons. 

Ten^do.     A  tendon. 

Tendo  Achiinis.  The  strong  tendon  of  tlie 
heel,  formed  'hj  the  junction  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius and  soleus  muscles. 

Ten^don.  Tendo,  from  rei.vu,  to  stretch. 
A  white  fibrous  chord,  serving  for  the  attach- 
ment of  a  muscle  or  muscles  to  bones.  The 
tendons,  with  few  exceptions,  are  composed  of 
bundles  of  white  fibrous  connective  tissue 
bound  together  by  fasciculi  from  the  deep 
fascia,  which  form  their  sheaths. 

Ten^dons,  Twitcli^ing-  of  the.  Sub- 
sultus  tendinum. 

Teneoto^mia.    Tenotomy, 

TeneS^mviS.  From  telvu,  to  stretch. 
Frequent  desire  to  go  to  stool  without  a  dis- 
charge, accompanied  by  straining  and  pain. 

Ten^nantite.  A  mineral  compound  of 
arsenical  sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron,  so 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  Mr.  Tennant,  the 
discoverer. 

Ten^nysin.     An  alkaloid  in  brain-tissue. 

Teii''on.  From  teneo,  to  hold.  A  term 
applied  in  Dental  Prosthesis  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  pivot  in  the  crown  of  an  arti- 
ficial tooth,  which  is  received  into  a  hole  cor- 
responding in  size  to  the  one  in  the  root  of  a 
natural  tooth,  and  by  means  of  which  the  two 
are  held  together. 

Tenont^agTa.  From  -epw,  tendon,  and 
aypa,  a  seizure.  Gouty  or  rheumatic  pains  in 
the  tendons. 

Tenot^omy.  TenoVomia,  Teneotomia ; 
from  reruv,  tendon,  and  tojut;,  incision.  The 
operation  of  dividing  a  tendon,  as  in  club  foot. 

Ten^sioil.  Ten^sio;  from  tendere,  to 
stretch.  The  state  of  a  part  when  extended 
or  stretched. 
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Ten^slve.  Tendo,  to  stretch.  Tending 
to  stretch  or  make  tense ;  a  feeling  of  tension. 

Ten^sor.  A  term  applied  to  muscles,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  extend  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

Tensor  PaFati.  The  circumflesus  palati 
muscle. 

Tensor  Tar^si.  A  small  muscle  situated  at 
the  inner  commissure  of  the  eyelids. 

Tensor  Tym'pani.  A  muscle  of  the  internal 
ear. 

Tensor  Vagi'nae  Fem^oris.  The  fascia  lata 
muscle,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh. 

Tensu^ra.     Tension. 

Tent.  In  Surgery,  a  small  roll  of  lint,  or 
piece  of  sponge,  used  for  dilating  wounds, 
sinuses,  <&c.,  to  prevent  them  from  closing  be- 
fore they  are  filled  up  at  the  bottom ;  also  in- 
troduced into  fistulous  passages  to  prevent  ad- 
hesion. 

Tentac^ulum.  A  feeler.  A  mobile  ap- 
pendage, belonging  to  many  invertebratse,  and 
serving  as  an  organ  of  touch,  or  as  the  means 
of  attachment. 

Tento^rivim.  The  process  of  the  dura 
mater  which  separates  the  cerebrum  from  the 
cerebellum. 

Ten^uate.     To  make  thin. 

Tenacity.  Tenuitas.  Thinness;  also, 
sraallness  of  diameter. 

Tep'id.  From  tepidus,  lukewarm.  Slightly 
warm.     About  blood-heat. 

Tepida^rium.  Tepidus,  lukewarm.  A 
warm  or  tepid  bath. 

Ter-.  Thrice.  A  prefix  to  names  of  salts, 
denoting  that  three  atoms  of  acid  are  com- 
bined with  one  of  base. 

Ter^biuum.  A  metal  discovered  by  M. 
Mosander. 

TercMo^ride  of  For^inyle.  Chloro- 
form. 

Tercbloride  of  Gold.  AuClg.  Prepared  by 
dissolving  gold  in  aqua  regia,  hastening  the  so- 
lution by  gentle  heat  and  evaporating  the  so- 
lution to  dryness,  the  result  being  ruby-red, 
prismatic  crystals  of  the  terchloride  of  gold. 
It  is  escharotic  and  disinfectant.  The  ethereal 
solution  is  employed,  in  Dental  Practice,  to  ob- 
tund  the  sensibility  of  dentine. 

Terebene.  A  colorless  liquid  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  turpentine. 
It  is  analogous  to  turpentine  in  its  physiologi- 
cal properties,   but   is   less  irritating.     Dose, 

TTLv  to  XX. 
Terebin^thina.    From  rspEpivdog,  the 


turpentine  tree.  A  resinous  substance  of  the 
consistence  of  honey,  which  flows  from  pine 
and  fir  trees.     Turpentine. 

Terebinthina  America' na.  An  oleo-resin  from 
the  Pinus  palustris,  and  Pinus  tceda. 

Terebinthina  Canaden'sis.     Canada  balsam. 

Terebinitiina  Commu'nis.  Common  turpen- 
tine. 

Terebinthina  Vene'ta.     Venice  turpentine. 

Terebin^tbinse  O^leum.  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

Ter^ebra.    Terebel'la.    A  trepan. 

Te^res.  Round  ;  cylindrical ;  applied  to 
muscles  and  ligaments,  from  their  shape. 

Teres  Ligannen'tum.  The  round  ligament 
attached  to  the  head  of  the  os  femoris,  and  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  of  the  os  in- 
nominatum. 

Teres  Ma'jor.  A  muscle  situated  along  the 
inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  shoulder. 

Teres  Minor.  A  thin,  fleshy  muscle,  situated 
at  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
shoulder,  and  partially  covered  by  the  back 
part  of  the  deltoides. 

Ter^g'al,  From  tergum,  the  back.  Belong- 
ing to  the  back. 

Terg-em'iilUS.  A  term  applied  in  Bot- 
any to  a  leaf-stalk  which  has  two  leaflets  at 
the  end  of  each  branch,  and  two  at  the  divi- 
sion of  the  fork. 

Ter^gUlll.  The  back.  In  Entomology,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  abdomen. 

Terillina^lis.  Terminal ;  forming  the 
end  or  extremity. 

TerininoFog"y.  Tenninolog'ia ;  from 
Tspixuv,  a  term,  and  "^^oyoq,  a  discourse.  A  treat- 
ise on  terms.  A  catalogue  or  list  of  the  more 
important  and  usual  terms  in  a  language, 
science,  or  art,  with  their  definitions.  A  nom- 
enclature. 

Ter^nary.  Tema'rius.  Consisting  of 
threes ;  pertaining  to  the  number  three.  Ap- 
plied by  Dalton  to  any  chemical  compound 
formed  by  the  union  of  three  atoms. 

Ter-'ra.    Earth. 

Terra  Absor'bens.    An  absorbent  earth. 

Terre-Verte.  French  name  for  a  spe- 
cies of  olive-green  earth,  used  by  painters,  and 
said  to  be  a  hydrated  silicate  of  oxide  of  iron 
and  potash,  Avith  a  little  magnesia  and  alum- 
ina. 

Ter^tian  Ague.  Tertian  fever.  An  in- 
termittent, whose  paroxysms  return  every 
forty-eight  hours,  or  every  third  day. 

Tertian  Fever.    Tertian  ague;  which  see. 
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Ter^tiary.  From  tertius,  tliird.  Third 
in  order. 

Tertiary  Syphilis.  The  reappearance  of  le- 
sions after  the  subsidence  of  the  secondary 
symptoms  of  syphilis. 

Tes^sera.  A  square  ;  cuboid ;  sometimes 
applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  os  cuboides,  a  bone 
of  the  tarsus. 

Test.  In  Chemistry,  a  substance  employed 
to  discover  an  unknown  constituent  of  a  com- 
pound, by  causing  it  to  exhibit  some  known 
property  ;  a  reagent.  In  Metallurgy,  a  cupel  or 
vessel  in  which  metals  are  melted  for  trial  and 
refinement ;  refining  gold  or  silver  by  means 
of  lead,  in  a  test,  by  the  vitrification,  scorifica- 
tion,  &c.,  of  all  foreign  matter. 

Test,  Lung.  Docimasia  pulmonum;  which 
see. 

Test  Paper,  or  Lit'mus  Paper.  Paper  stained 
with  litmus,  or  any  reagent.  It  is  used  as  a 
test  of  the  presence  of  free  acids  or  alkalies. 

Tes^ta.  The  shell  of  a  molluscous  ani- 
mal. Also,  the  smooth  and  scaly  covering 
which  invests  the  exterior  of  seeds. 

Testa  Ovi.     Shell  of  egg. 

Testa^'ceans.  Testacece ;  from  testa,  a 
shell.  Animals  provided  with  a  calcareous  shell. 

Testa^ceous.  From  testa,  a  shell.  A 
powder  made  of  burnt  shells.  Also,  of  the 
nature  of  or  having  a  shell. 

Testae  Prepara'tai.  Prepared  oyster 
shells.  Free  oyster  shells  from  extraneous 
matter,  wash  with  boiling  water,  reduce  to 
powder,  then  put  into  a  vessel  nearly  filled 
with  water ;  stir  briskly,  and  after  waiting  a 
few  minutes,  pour  the  turbid  liquid  into  another 
vessel ;  repeat  the  process  with  the  powdered 
shells  in  the  fii-st  vessel ;  again  pour  off  the 
turbid  liquor,  and  after  the  powder  has  sub- 
sided, pour  off  the  water  and  dry  it.  This  is 
given  as  an  antacid  in  diarrhoea. 

Tes^tes.     Tes^tis.     The  testicles. 

Testes  Cer'ebri.  The  inferior  tubercles  of 
the  tubercula  quadrigemina. 

Tes^ticle.  From  testis,  a  witness,  because 
the  testes  are  evidences  of  virility.  The 
testicles  are  two  oval,  glandular  organs,  situ- 
ated within  the  scrotum,  covered  by  the  tunica, 
alhuginea. 

Testicle,  Swelled.    Orchitis ;  which  see. 

Testic^ular    Cord.      See   Spermatic 

COBD. 

Test^mg.  In  Metallurgy,  the  operation 
of  refining  gold  and  silver  by  means  of  lead 
upon  a  vessel  called  a  test  or  cupel. 


Testis  Femin^eus,  or  Testis  Mulie^bris.     The 

ovary. 

Testu^do.  The  turtle.  Also,  an  en- 
cysted tumor  of  the  scalp. 

Testudo  Cer^ebri.     The  fornix. 

Tetan^ic.  Relating  to  tetanus.  Also,  a 
medicine  which  increases  the  irritability  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  as  Nux  vomica.  Strychnia, 
&c.,  and,  when  taken  in  large  doses,  produces 
convulsions. 

Tetaii^ica.    See  Tetanic. 

Tet^anine.     Strychnine. 

Tetanoid.     Resembling  tetanus. 

Tet^anus.  From  rtww,  to  stretch.  Spasms 
accompanied  by  rigidity.  A  disease  charac- 
terized by  general  and  permanent  spasmodic 
rigidity  of  the  muscles.  There  are  four  varie- 
ties: 1.  Trismus,  the  lock-jaw.  2.  Opisthot- 
onos, in  which  the  body  is  drawn  back.  3. 
Emprosthotonos,  in  which  it  is  drawn  forward, 
and  4,  PLeurosthotoiws,  where  it  is  drawn  to 
one  side. 

Tetanus  MaxiI'loe  Inferio'ris.  Trismus,  or 
lock-jaw. 

Tetanus  TnVmus.     See  Tetanus. 

Tetartse^us.     A  quartan  ague. 

Tetartophy^ia.  From  Teraproq,  the 
fourth,  and  ^vi,),  to  arise.  A  name  given  by 
Sauvages  to  quartan  intermittent  fever. 

Tet'ra.  A  prefix  denoting  the  number  four. 

Tetrachlor^ide  of  Cartoon.  Bichlo- 
ride of  Carbon.  Chloroearbon.  Discovered  by 
Regnault  in  1839,  but  did  not  come  into  gen- 
eral use  until  1865,  when  it  was  suggested  as 
an  anaesthetic  by  Prof.  J.  Y.  Simpson.  To 
prepare  it,  dry  chlorine  is  first  passed  through 
a  bottle  containing  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and 
then  through  a  porcelain  tube  filled  with 
pieces  of  porcelain,  and  kept  at  a  bright  red 
heat.  The  vapors  are  condensed,  in  the  form 
of  a  yellowish-red  liquid,  from  which  the 
chloride  of  sulphur  is  removed  by  an  excess 
of  lye  of  potash,  or  milk  of  lime.  Tetrachlo- 
ride of  carbon  is  a  transparent,  colorless  liquid 
of  the  sp.  gr.  1.599,  boiling  at  172°  F.  with  a 
vapor  density  of  5.33,  and  an  agreeable  aro- 
matic flavor.  Its  effects  are  said  to  be  nearer 
those  of  chloroform  than  any  other  similar 
agent,  but  it  requires  a  longer  time  to  produce 
the  same  degree  of  anaesthesia,  and  its  depress- 
ing influence  on  the  heart  is  far  greater ;  hence 
its  employment  is  more  dangerous.  Injected 
subcutaneously,  in  the  dose  of  10  to  20  drops, 
it  relieves  pains  in  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
without  subsequent  nausea. 
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Tetradracli^nioii.  From  TE-pa,  four, 
and  SpaxiJri,  a  drachm.  A  weight  of  four 
drachms  or  half  an  ounce. 

Tetrag-^onus.  Quadrangular;  four-cor- 
nered.    In  Anatomy,  the  platysma  myoides. 

Tetrahe^dron.  A  solid  figure  bounded 
by  four  equilateral  and  equal  triangles. 

Tetrapliar^niacum.  An  ointment 
composed  of  wax,  resin,  lard,  and  pitch. 

Tet^ter.     Herpes ;  which  see. 

Tetter,  Crusted.     Impetigo. 

Tetter,  Milky.     Porrigo  larvalis. 

Tetter,  Scaly.     Psoriasis. 

Tex^ture.  Textu^ra;  from  texere,  to 
weave.  The  arrangement  of  the  several  parts 
of  any  body  with  each  other.  In  Anatomy, 
the  arrangement  of  the  tissues  of  an  organ. 
The  textures  of  the  body,  according  to  Wilson, 
are: 

1.  Corpuscular  tissue,  found  in  the  blood, 
lymph,  and  chyle. 

2.  Epidermoid  tissue ;  example,  epithelium, 
cuticle,  hair,  nails. 

3.  Pigmentary  tissue,  found  in  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye,  lung,  &c. 

4.  Adipose  tissue,  as  fat. 

5.  Cellular  tissue. 

6.  Fibrous  tissue. 

7.  Elastic  tissue,  ligamenta  flava,  middle 
coat  of  the  arteries. 

8.  Cartilaginous  tissue,  including  fibrocar- 
tilage. 

9.  Osseous  tissue. 

10.  Muscular  tissue. 

11.  Nervous  tissue. 

12.  Vascular  tissue,  arteries,  veins,  and 
lymphatics. 

13.  Serous  tissue,  including  synovial. 

14.  Mucous  tissue. 

15.  Dermoid  tissue. 

16.  Glandular  tissue. 

17.  Refracting  tissue,  lens  of  the  eye,  cor- 
nea. 

18.  Petrous  tissue,  enamel  of  the  teeth. 
Tex^tus.     A  tissue. 

Th.     Symbol  for  Thorium. 

ThaFami  Nervo^rum  Optico^rum. 
Two  oblong  bodies,  having  a  thin  coating  of 
white  substance  on  their  surface,  situated  be- 
tween the  corpora  striata,  divided  by  a  fissure, 
which  constitutes  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain.  They  form  the  principal  origin  of  the 
optic  nerve,  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to 
their  name. 

TliaFamus.     A  room  or  chamber.     In 


Anatomy,  the  part  of  the  brain  from  which  the 
optic  nerve  derives  one  of  its  branches.  In 
Botany,  the  part  on  which  the  ovary  is  situ- 
ated ;  the  receptacle  of  the  fruit. 

ThaFlin.  Thalline.  Formula:  CioHj^O. 
A  synthetic  chemical  product  in  the  form 
of  large,  colorless,  bitter  crystals.  It  is  a  pow- 
erful antipyretic.  Dose,  gr.  iij.  On  account 
of  its  toxic  properties,  it  is  rarely  employed. 

Thanato^des.  Qava-og,  death.  Deadly ; 
causing  death. 

Tliaii^atoid.  Resembling  death ;  thana- 
toid. 

Than^atos.    Death. 

The^a.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  tea-shrub. 
Also,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Ternstrom- 
iaeecB;  but  whether  it  contains  more  than  one 
species,  is  a  question  which  botanists  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  able  to  decide.  Linnaeus,  who  es- 
tablished the  genus,  enumerates  two  species, 
the  Thea  Bohea,  and  the  Thea  Viridis,  the 
black  tea.,  and  the  green.  Other  species,  as 
the  Thea  Oleosa,  Thea  Cantoniensis,  and  Thea 
Cochinchinensis,  have  been  recognized,  but  it  is 
believed  by  others  that  all  of  these  are  only 
varieties  of  one  species,  the  Thea  Sinensis,  and 
any.  one  of  them  will  afford  the  black  or  green 
tea  ;  the  difference  being  solely  attributable  to 
the  mode  of  preparation. 

TliebaFna.     An  alkaloid  in  opium. 

Thebe^sii  Foram^iua.  Orifices  of  The- 
besius.  Small  orifices  on  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart. 

The^ca.  Qr/!<-n-  A  case  or  sheath  ;  fibrous 
membrane.    See  Sheath. 

Theca  Vertebra' lis.  A  prolongation  of  dura 
mater  lining  the  canal  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn, and  investing  the  spinal  cord  as  far  down 
as  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  It  sends  off  a 
tubular  process  to  each  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

TliecFtis.  Theca,  a  sheath.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  sheath  of  a  tendon. 

Tlie^in.  Thei^na.  The  peculiar  principle 
on  which  the  properties  of  tea  depend.  It  is 
identical  with  Caffein. 

Thela^sis.     Lactation. 

The^le.     The  nipple  ;  a  papilla. 

TlielFtis.  From  ir/i^i-n,  the  nipple,  and 
itis,  a  terminal  signifying  inflammation.  In- 
flammation of  the  nipples. 

The'Iium.  From  6?jXt/,  a  papilla.  A 
papilla.     Also,  a  layer  of  cells. 

The^nal.  Qevap.  Towards  the  palm  of 
the  hand. 

The^nar.      From   iSevy,  to  strike.     The 
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palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot.  Also  a 
muscle  extending  the  thumb. 

The^nar  Enr'/nence.  The  projection  on  the 
superior  and  outer  part  of  the  hand. 

Then^ardite.  Anhydrous  sulphate  of 
soda. 

Tlieobro^iniiie.  A  neutral  crystalline 
principle  analogous  to  Thein  and  Caffein,  ob- 
tained from  the  cacao. 

Tlieoret^ical.  Theoret'icus;  from  i?ewpeu, 
to  contemplate.  Pertaining  to  theory ;  de- 
pending ou  theory  ;  not  practical ;  specula- 
tive. 

Tlie^ory.  Theo^ria;  from  deupeu,  to  con- 
template. The  speculative  part  of  a  science  ; 
inferences  drawn  from  facts ;  an  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  a  science.  Also,  science  dis- 
tinguished from  art,  as  the  theory  and  practice 
of  dental  surgery,  or  general  medicine.  It 
differs  from  hypothesis  in  being  founded  on 
inferences  drawn  from  established  facts,  while 
a  hypothesis  attempts  to  explain  certain  phe- 
nomena, by  assuming  propositions  altogether 
speculative. 

Theory  of  Medicine.  A  philosophical  expo- 
sition of  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease, 
embracing  physiology,  pathology,  hygiene,  and 
therapeutics. 

Tlierapei^a.  Therapeutics;  the  healing 
art. 

Tlierapeil^ticS.  Therapev/tice ;  from 
■depanevuj  to  cure.  That  branch  of  medical 
science  which  considers  the  ajjplication  of  the 
remedies  employed  as  a  means  of  cure. 

Tlier^apy.    See  Thekapeutics. 

Tlieriocatar^rhus.  Qepoc,  summer,  and 
catarrhiis,  a  catarrh.  Summer  catarrh,  or  hay 
fever ;  hay  asthma. 

Tlierio^ma.  The^rion.  A  malignant 
ulcer. 

Tlier^inse.  Oepna.  Heat;  warm  baths 
or  springs. 

Tlierinsesthe^sia.  Thesensation  of  heat 
or  the  temperature  of  bodies. 

Tlier^liial.     Warm. 

Tlier^nie.  Thei-mic.  Heat,  especially 
feverish  heat. 

Tlier^mo.  A  Greek  word  denoting  rela- 
tion to  heat. 

Thermo-Cautery.     See  Cautery. 

Thermo-Chemisfry.  The  branch  of  chemis- 
try comprising  the  mutual  relations  of  heat 
and  atomic  changes. 

Thermo-ElectricO'ty.  Electricity  produced  by 
heat.     It  is  effected  by  heating  the  junction  of 


two  metals  of  different  conducting  powers, 
which  have  been  soldered  together.  This  at 
once  sets  in  motion  a  current  of  electricity, 
which  passes  along  the  wires. 

Tliermog'eii^esis.  The  production  of 
heat. 

•  Tliermoni^eter.  Thermome'trum ;  from 
■^cp/^V,  heat,  and  juerpov,  a  measure.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  temperature  of  bodies, 
or  the  degrees  of  heat.  The  following  are  in 
use :  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer,  the  scale  of 
which,  between  the  freezing  and  boiling-points 
of  water  under  a  medium  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
eighty  parts  or  degrees,  the  freezing-point 
being  marked  32°,  and  the  boiling-point  212°. 
This  scale  is  the  one  most  used  in  this  country 
and  in  England. 

The  Centigrade  Thermometer  has  a  scale  in 
which  there  are  just  one  hundred  degrees  be- 
tween the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water, 
the  former  being  marked  0°,  or  zero,  and  the 
latter  100°.  This  scale  is  used  in  France  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent. 

Reaumur's  Thermometer  has  a  scale  on 
which  the  freezing-point  is  marked  0°,  and  the 
boiling-point  80'°.  In  this,  and  also  in  the 
Centigrade,  the  degrees  are  continued  of  the 
same  size  below  and  above  these  points,  those 
below  being  reckoned  the  negative.  The  scale 
of  Centigrade  is  reduced  to  that  of  Fahrenheit 
by  multiplying  by  nine  and  dividing  by  five; 
that  of  Eeaumur  to  Fahrenheit  by  dividing  by 
four  instead  of  five  ;  or  that  of  Fahrenheit  to 
either  of  these  by  reversing  this  process. 

Thermometer,  Differentia/.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  very  small  differences  of  tem- 
perature. 

Tlier^moscope.  A  modification  of  the 
air  thermometer,  which  exhibits  to  the  eye  the 
changes  of  heat. 

Tliei'^lilOStat.  From  ^epfing,  Avai-m,  and 
araroc,  standing.  A  self-acting  apparatus  for 
regulating  temperature  by  the  unequal  expan- 
sion of  difierent  metals. 

Tlie'siS.  A  position  or  proposition;  a 
dissertation  on  any  subject.  In  Medical  and 
Dental  Colleges,  an  essay  composed  by  a  student 
who  is  a  candidate  for  graduation. 

Thibaudia  Que'reine.  An  aromatic 
tincture  is  made  from  the  flowers  of  this  spe- 
cies, which  is  used  in  Peru  as  a  cure  for  tooth- 
ache. 

Thig'h.  Femur.  That  part  of  the  lower 
limb  situated  between  the  pelvis  and  leg. 
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Thigh-bone.    Os  femoris. 

Thionur^ic  Acid.  A  bibasic  crystal- 
lizable  acid,  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
thionurate  of  lead  Avith  sulphuric  acid. 

Thirst.  In  Physiology,  the  sensation  of  a 
desire  to  drink,  or  to  introduce  liquids  into 
the  stomach. 

Thirst,  Excessive.  A  constant  desire  to 
drink,  with  a  sense  of  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces.     It  is  often  a  symptom  of  disease. 

Thirst,  /Iforbid,     Excessive  thirst. 

Thirst''y.  Having  a  painful  sensation  in 
the  fauces  for  want  of  water. 

Tllla''sis.     Thlas^ma.     A  contusion. 

Thlaspi  Canipes^'tre.  Mithridate 
mustard.  The  seeds  of  this  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceding species  are  similar  in  their  properties 
to  mustard. 

Thoracente^sis.  From  ■dupa^,  the 
thorax,  and  Kevrijair^  perforation.  Tapping 
the  thorax. 

Tliorac^ic.  Tliorac'icus.  Belonging  to 
the  thorax. 

Thoracic  Aor^ta.  That  portion  of  the  aorta 
between  the  heart  and  diaphragm. 

Thoracic  Ar^tery,  Infe^rior.  The  external 
mammary  artery. 

Thoracic  Duct.  Ductus  thorac'icus.  The 
trunk  or  duct  of  the  absorbents,  in  which  the 
lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities,  left  side 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  thorax  terminate.  It 
commences  at  the  receptaculum  chyli,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  goose-quiil,  passes  up  upon  the 
dorsal  vertebra,  between  the  aorta  and  vena 
azygos,  sometimes  dividing  into  two  branches 
which  afterwards  unite  and  sometimes  give  ofl 
a  number  of  branches  that  assume  a  plexiform 
arrangement,  passes  up  through  the  diaphragm, 
and  to  the  union  of  the  left  subclavian  and 
jugular  veins,  into  which  it  empties  its  con- 
tents. 

Thoracic  Re^giops.  Tlie  different  regions  of 
the  chest. 

Tlioracofa^cial.  Name  given  by  Chaus- 
sier  to  the  Platysma  myoides  muscle. 

Thoracotlieute^sis.  From  thorax,  and 
KEVTTfaig,  a  pricking.     Piercing  of  the  thorax. 

■ThLoracys^tis.  Encysted  dropsy  of  the 
thorax. 

TllO''rax.  From  i9wpnf,  a  breastplate. 
The  chest,  or  that  portion  of  the  body  situated 
between  the  neck  and  abdomen.  It  is  one  of 
the  splanchnic  cavities,  and  contair  3thp  pleura, 
lungs,  heart,  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  thymus 
gland,  arch  of  the  aorta,  part  of  the  vena 
38 


cava,  the  vena  azygos,  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves,  and  part  of  the  intercostal  nerve.  It 
is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  sternum,  posr 
teriorly  by  the  vertebrae,  laterally  by  the  ribs 
and  scapula,  above  by  the  clavicle,  and  below 
by  the  diaphragm. 

TllO^ria.  ThorVna.  Oxide  of  thorium; 
an  earthy  substance  discovered  by  Berzelius  in 
Tliorite. 

TliO^rite.  A  massive  and  compact  min- 
eral found  in  Norway.  It  has  a  blackish 
color  and  the  appearance  of  vitreous  lava.  It 
contains  58  per  cent,  of  TAori'a. 

Tho'riuiri.  ThorVnmn.  The  metallic 
base  of  Thoria.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  gray 
powder. 

Thread^ worm.  The  Oxyurus,  or  Ascaris 
Vermicularis.  A  species  of  small  worm  about 
half  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  usually  found  in 
the  rectum,  and  causes  an  intolerable  itching. 
Injections  containing  oil  of  turpentine  prove 
serviceable. 

TIirep''sis.  Qoeiptg.  Nutrition;  assim- 
ilation. 

Tlirid^ace.  QpiSa^,  the  lettuce.  A  sub- 
stance obtained  from  lettuce  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  Lactucarium. 

Tlirix.     A  hair. 

Throat.  The  anterior  part  of  the  neck  ■; 
also  the  pharynx. 

Throb.  To  beat,  as  the  heart  or  pulsei, 
with  more  than  ordinary  force  and  rapidity. 

Thro'b'hmg'.  Beating;  pulsating,  as  of 
the  heart  or  of  an  artery  ;  palpitating. 

Throe.  Anguish  ;  agony  ;  extreme  pain ; 
applied  particularly  to  the  pain  of  parturition. 

Throm^boid.  From  thrombus,  a  clot. 
Relating  to  or  having  the  appearance  or 
nature  of  a  thrombus. 

Thrombo^sis.  The  formation  or  pror 
gress  of  a  thrombus ;  which  see. 

Throm^bus.  From  i?/io///3ofj,  to  clot.  A 
small  tumor  formed  by  an  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  cellular  substance  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
vein  which  has  been  opened.  A  blood  clot 
that  forms  in  the  vessels  while  the  blood  ,is 
actively  circulating.  The  clot  which  closes 
the  divided  end  of  an  artery ;  also,  the,  clola 
which  form  after  the  ligation  of  an  artery,  are 
called  "  thrombi." 

Throt^tle.     The  trachea. 

Thrush.     Aphthae;  which  see.  ;, 

Thryp^sis.     Comminution. 

Thu^lite.  A  mineral  found  in  Norway, 
of  a  peach-blossom  color,  consisting  of  silica^ 
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alumina,  and  lime,  with  a  small  portion  of 
Boda,  potash,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese. 

Thumb.  The  first,  or  greatest,  of  the 
fingers. 

Thumb-Sucking.  A  pernicious  habit  in- 
dulged in  by  some  children,  which  causes 
certain  forms  of  irregularity  of  the  teeth  and 
malformation  of  the  jaws.  The  upper  front 
teeth  are  pressed  forward,  and  the  lower  teeth 
backward  carrying  with  them  the  alveolus, 
and  thus  deforming  the  arch.  It  lengthens 
the  upper  and  shortens  the  lower  jaw. 

Thyme.      The  common  name  of  Thymus. 

Thy^mic  Acid.     See  Thymoi^. 

Thymio^sis.     Framboesia. 

Thymi^tes.  "Wine  impregnated  with 
thyme. 

Thymi^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  thymus 
gland. 

Thym^iumi.  A  small  wart  upon  the 
skin,  resembling  thyme  buds. 

Thy^miol.  Thymic  acid.  Is  obtained  by 
treating  the  oil  of  thyme  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassa  and  soda,  which  separate 
it  from  a  principle  called  thymene,  with  which 
it  is  mixed  in  the  oil,  and  is  not  affected  by 
the  alkalies.  The  thymate  thus  formed  is 
decomposed  by  an  acid,  and  the  liberated 
thymol  is  purified  by  repeated  washings  and 
finally  by  distillation.  In  a  concentrated  state 
it  has  an  acrid  and  caustic  taste,  but  when 
very  much  diluted  the  taste  is  that  of  thyme. 
It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Like  creasote  it 
has  the  property  of  combining  with  animal 
tissues,  thus  preventing  putrefaction,  and  is 
said  to  have  the  important  properties  of  car- 
bolic acid  v/ithout  a  disagreeable  smell,  as  that 
it  is  also  efficient  as  an  antiseptic.  In  Dental 
Practice,  it  is  employed  in  diseases  of  the 
dental  pulp.  Combined  with  glycerine,  the 
preparation  being  known  as  "Glycerole  of 
Thymol,"  it  is  useful  m  cases  of  putrid  pulps, 
acting  as  an  antiseptic,  also  in  chronic  inflam- 
mation and  abscess. 

Thy^mos.  eu/iof.  The  soul ;  life  ;  anger. 
Also,  thyme.  In  Anatomy,  the  name  of  a 
gland. 

Thy^mus.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  or- 
der Labiatce. 

Thymus  Citra'tus.  Thymus  serpyUum.  Wild 
thyme;  mother  of  thyme. 

Thymus  Gland.  A  conglomerate  gland  in 
the  fcetus,  composed  of  lobules  and  a  central 


cavity,  situated  in  a  duplicature  of  the  medias- 
tinum under  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum. 

Thymus  Vulga'ris.  Common  thyme.  This 
is  said  to  be  stomachic,  tonic,  and  emmena- 
gogue. 

Thyremphrax^is.     Thyroce^le.      Swell- 
ing of  the  thyroid  gland.     Bronchocele. 
Thy^reoid.     Thyroid. 
Thyreon^cus.     Swelling  or  hernia-like 
protrusion   of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx. 

Thyro-,  Thyreo-.  A  prefix,  from 
■&vpsog,  a  shield,  denoting  a  connection  with 
the  thyroid,  or  shield-like  cartilage  of  the 
larynx. 

Thyro-Aryt^enoid.  Eelating  to  the  thyroid 
and  arytenoid  cartilages. 

Thyro-Arytenoid  Lig^aments.  The  inferior 
ligaments  of  the  larynx.     The  vocal  chords. 

Thyro-Arytenoid  Mus^cle.  Thyro-arytcenoi- 
de'us.  A  thin  muscle  situated  about  the  glot- 
tis. It  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the  base  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
arytenoid  cartilage  forward  nearer  to  the  thy- 
roid, and  as  it  does  this,  it  relaxes  the  liga- 
ments of  the  larynx, 

Thyro-Epiglofiic.  Thyro-epiglottideus.  A 
name  given  by  Sabatier  to  the  outer  portion 
of  the  thyro -arytenoid  muscle. 

Thyro-Hyoide'us.  Thyro-hyoid.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  in- 
serted into  the  inferior  border  of  the  coruu  of 
the  OS  hyoides. 

Thyro-Pharynge' us.  The  constrictor  pha- 
ryngis  inferior. 

Thyro-Pharyngo-Staphyli^ nus.  The  palato- 
pharyngeus. 

Thyro-Staphyli^  nils.  The  palato-pharyngeus 
muscle. 

Thyroce^le.     Bronchocele. 
Thy'roid.     Thy^reoid.     Thyroi^des;  from 
■dvpeog,  a  shield,  and  siSog,  resemblance.     Ke- 
sembling  a  shield. 

Thyroid  Car^ti/age.  CartiWgo  scutijor^mis. 
The  largest  cartilage  of  the  larynx.  It  is 
composed  of  two  lateral  alse,  which  unite  in 
front  and  form  a  projection  called  the  pomum 
Adami.  Each  of  these  alse,  posteriorly,  ter- 
minates above  in  the  superior  cornu,  and  below 
in  the  inferior  cornu.  An  oblong  ridge  is  ob- 
served on  the  side  of  each  ala  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  sterno-hyoid  muscle,  and 
origin  to  the  thyro-hyoid  and  constrictor  mus- 
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cles.  On  the  inner  side,  near  the  union  of  the 
alse,  the  epiglottis,  the  chordae  vocales,  the 
thyro-arytenoid,  and  the  thyro-epiglottidean 
muscles  are  attached.  This  cartilage  consti- 
tutes the  anterior,  superior,  and  largest  part  of 
the  larynx. 

Thyroid  Gland.  Glan'dula  thyroi^des.  A 
glandiform  body  consisting  of  two  lobes,  situ- 
ated one  on  each  side  of  the  trachea,  upon  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  horns  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage.    Its  functions  are  unknown. 

Tliyroid''eal.  ThyroVdeus.  Eclating  to 
the  thyroid  gland  or  cartilage. 

Thyroideal  Arteries.  Two  arteries,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  superior  and  inferior. 
The  superior  arises  from  the  external  carotid 
artery,  and  the  inferior  from  the  subclavian 
and  both,  after  giving  off  several  branches,  are 
distributed  to  the  thyroid  gland. 

Thyroideal  Veins.     These  veins  are  distin- 
guished into,  1.  A  superior  and  several  middle 
thyroideal  veins,  which  open  into  the  internal 
jugular  vein ;  2.  Two  inferior,  a  right  and  left, 
and  sometimes  more.     The  right  opens  into 
the  right  vena  innominata,  and  the  left  into 
the  left  vena  innominata. 
Tliyrophi"ax^ia.    Bronchocele. 
Ti.     The  symbol  of  Titanium. 
Tib^ia.     The  large  bone  of  the  leg. 
Tib^'iad.     Towards  the  tibial  aspect. 
Tib^ial.       Tibia'lis.      Pertaining    to    the 
tibia. 

Tibial  Aponeuro^sis.  A  continuation  of  the 
femoral  aponeurosis  over  the  leg. 

Tibial  Arteries.  Arteries  tibiales.  The  two 
principal  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery. 
They  are  called  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
arteries. 

Tibial  Aspect  Name  given  by  Barclay  to 
the  aspect  towards  the  side  on  which  the  tibia 
is  situated. 

Tibial  Nerves.  Two  nerves,  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior.  The  anterior  commences  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  peroneal  and  descends  with 
the  tibial  artery.  The  posterior  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  popliteal  nerve,  and  passes  down 
the  posterior  part  of  the  leg  to  the  back  part 
of  the  inner  ankle. 

Tibial  Veins.     Two   veins,  an   anterior  and 
posterior,  which  have  the  same  arrangement  as 
the  tibial  arteries. 
Tibialis.    Tibial. 

Tibialis  Anti'cus.  A  muscle  situated  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  leg. 

Tibialis  Gracilis.     The  plantar  muscle. 


Tibialis  Posti^cus.  A  muscle  situated  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  leg. 

Tibio-Calca^nien.  Name  given  by 
Chaussier  to  the  soleus  muscle. 

Tibio-Tar^sal.  Relating  to  the  tibia  and 
tarsus. 

Tibio-  Tarsal  Articula'tion.  The  articulation 
of  the  foot  with  the  leg. 

Tic.  In  Pathology,  the  contraction  of  cer- 
tain muscles,  especially  of  some  of  those  of  the 
face,  designated  by  some  French  authors  Tic 
convulsif,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Tie 
douloureux,  or  neuralgia  faciei.  It  appears  to 
be  a  sort  of  local  chorea. 

Tic  Douloureux.  A  French  term  signifying 
a  painful  spasm,  usually  applied  to  neuralgia 
of  the  face,  the  infra-orbitary  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair  being  the  nerves  usually  affected. 

Tick^ling-.  A  peculiar  sensation,  result- 
ing from  excitation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves. 

Tig'^lia.  Tiglii  grana.  The  seeds  of  Cro- 
ton  tigliuin. 

Tig-'lii  Oleum.     Croton  oil. 

Til'mos.  From  ril'Au,  to  pull.  Evul- 
sion ;  a  pulling  ;  teasing. 

Til^inilS.     Picking  of  the  bed-clothes. 

Timldus.  The  rectus  inferior  oculi 
muscle. 

Tin.  Stan^num,  Symbol,  Sn.  Atomic 
weight,  118.  A  whitish,  brilliant  metal,  of  an 
intermediate  hardness  between  zinc  and  lead. 
It  is  very  malleable  and  is  readily  beat  into 
thin  leaves  or  foil,  in  which  state  it  is  used  for 
filling  teeth,  and  is,  perhaps,  for  this  purpose, 
the  best  substitute  for  gold  that  has  ever  been 
employed.  Its  conductive  property  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  gold.  In  certain  conditions  of 
the  oral  secretions,  however,  tin  is  rapidly 
acted  upon,  and  on  this  account  is  less  reliable 
as  a  filling.  It  enters  largely  into  the  most  of 
the  amalgams  in  common  use  as  fillings.  It 
possesses  less  tenacity  and  ductility  than  most 
of  the  other  malleable  metals.  It  is  also 
used  by  dentists,  both  for  dies  and  counter- 
dies,  for  which,  in  most  cases,  it  answers  an 
excellent  purpose.  It  is  extensively  employed 
in  the  arts,  and  its  filings  are  sometimes  used 
as  a  mechanical  vermifuge.  The  chloride  or 
butter  of  tin  is  a  violent  cathartic. 

Tin  Foil.  Stunnuinfolia^tum.  This  was  very 
generally  used  until  about  1820,  for  filling 
teeth,  and  even  at  the  present  day  is  employed 
for  this  purpose  by  many  dentists.  See  FlLL- 
ING  Teeth,  in  Harris's  Prin.  and  Pract.  of 
Dentistry, 
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Tin,  Muriate  of.  Chloride  of  tin.  Butter  of 
tin. 

Tin,  Su/^phuret  of,    See  Aurxjm  Musivum. 

Tinag'^miJlS.     Swinging;  shaking. 

Tinas^mus.     Tenesmus. 

Tin^cse  Os.  The  mouth  of  the  uterus  is 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  mouth  of 
the  tench  fish. 

Tinc^al.  The  commercial  name  of  crude 
borax ;  impure  biborate  of  soda,  consisting  of 
crystals  of  a  yellowish  color  and  unctuous 
feel. 

Tincto^rial.  That  which  dyes ;  applied 
to  matter  used  in  dyeing  ;  pertaining  to  colors 
or  dyes. 

Tinctu''ra.  From  tingere,  tinctum,  to  dye. 
A  tincture. 

Tinctura  Aconiti  Rad^icis.  Tincture  of  aco- 
nite root.  Dose,  TTlJ  to  v,  gradually  increased. 
Combined  with  tincture  of  iodine,  it  is  a  use- 
ful application  for  periodontitis  and  the  earlier 
stages  of  alveolar  abscess,  and  alone  for  in- 
flamed pulps,  and  to  mitigate  the  pain  follow- 
ing the  extraction  of  teeth,  neuralgia,  &c. 
Combined  with  an  equal  quantity  of  chloro- 
form it  forms  a  useful  local  anaesthetic. 

Tinctura  Ammo'nicB  Compos^ita.  Ph.  L. 
Compound  tincture  of  ammonia. 

Tinctura  Ar^nicos.  Tincture  of  arnica.  Ap- 
plied to  bruises  with  good  effect.  For  internal 
use,  dose.  Til  8  to  30.    See  Arnica. 

Tinctura  Bel/adon^nce.  U.  S.  Tincture  of 
belladonna.     Dose,  TTL  8  to  15. 

Tinctura  Benzo^ini  Compos^ita.  U.  S.  Com- 
pound   tincture   of  benzoin.      Dose,   f^ss   to 

Tinctu^ra  Cam'piiorce.  U.  S.  Tincture  of 
Camphor. 

Tinctura  Campfiorce  Compos^ita.  U.  S. 
Camphorated  tincture  of  opium.  Paregoric 
elixir. 

Tinctura  Cantfiar'idis.  U.  S.  Tincture  of 
Spanish  flies.     Dose,  Vfl  8  to  15. 

Tinctura  Cap^sici.  U.  S.  Tincture  of  Cay- 
enne pepper.     Dose,  HI  8  to  15,  or  more. 

Tinctura  Cafectiu.  U.  S.  Tincture  of 
catechu.     Dose,  i^  2  to  f  3  ij. 

Tinctura  Cincho^ncB.  U.  S.  Tincture  of 
Peruvian  bark.     Dose,  f^j  to  f  ^^iij. 

Tinctura  Cincfionce  Compos' ita.  U.  S.  Com- 
pound tinctiu-e  of  Peruvian  bark.  Dose,  f  ^j 
to  f  .^5  iij. 

Tinctura  Cinnamo'mi.  U.  S.  Tincture  of 
cinnamon.     Dose,  f^^j  to  f^ij. 

Tinctura    Cinnamomi    Compos'ita.       U.    S. 


Compound  tincture  of  cinnamon.     Dose,  f gj 

tof.^ij- 

Tinctura  Digitalis.  Ph.  U.  S.  and  L.  Tinc- 
ture of  foxglove.     Dose,  TTL  vj  to  TTL  ^^^ 

Tinctura  Fer'ri  Aceta'tis.  Ph.  D.  Tinc- 
ture of  acetate  of  iron. 

Tinctura  Ferri  Ammo'nio-Clilo'ridi.  Ph.  L. 
Tincture  of  ammonio-chloride  of  iron. 

Tinctura  Ferri  Chioridi.  U.  S.  Tincture  of 
chloride  of  iron.  Tincture  of  muriate  of  iron. 
See  Tinctura  Fekki  Mxjriatis. 

Tinctura  Ferri  Muriatis.  Tincture  of  Muri- 
ate of  Iron.  Made  of  subcarbonate  of  iron, 
muriatic  acid,  and  alcohol.  Tonic  and  styptic. 
It  is  used  in  erysipelas  and  scarlatina  in  the 
dose  of  ten  to  twenty  drops  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

Tinctura  Galilee.  U.  S.  Tincture  of  galls. 
Dose,  f^j  tof^ij. 

Tinctura  Gentia^ncB  Compos'ita.  U.  S. 
Compound  tincture  of  gentian.     Dose,  i^j  to 

Tinctura  Hu'muli.  Tincture  of  hops.  Dose, 
f.^jtofsiij. 

Tinctura  lo'dini.  U.  S.  Tincture  of  iodine. 
Take  of  iodine,  f  ^  j  ;  alcohol  Oj ;  dissolve. 
It  spoils  by  keeping,  or  at  least  deposits  the 
iodine.  Used  in  Dentistry  as  an  application  to 
sensitive  dentine,  as  a  gargle  in  mercurial 
stomatitis,  as  an  injection  in  alveolar  abscesses 
and  generally  combined  with  carbolic  acid 
and  glycerine  ;  also  as  an  external  application 
for  dental  periodontitis  when  it  is  combined 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  tincture  of  aconite 
root;  also  in  dentigerous  and  other  cysts  of 
the  jaws,  putrescent  pulps  of  teeth,  and  pulp- 
canals  in  a  septic  condition ;  also  in  pyorrhoea 
alveolaris  and  fungous  growths  of  dental  pulps 
and  hypertrophy  of  gums.  It  has  been  much 
used  in  goitre,  &c.  Dose,  TTL  v  to  xv  three 
times  a  day. 

Tinctura  lodin'ii  Compos' ita.  Compound 
Tincture  of  Iodine.  Made  of  iodine,  f^ss; 
iodide  of  potassium,  i'^\  ;  rectified  spirit,  Oj. 
Dose,  TTL  ^  to  XV.  In  Dental  Practice  it  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  officinal 
tincture.  An  ethereal  and  a  chloroform  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  have  been  used  to  affect  the 
system  with  iodine  by  inhalation. 

Tinctu'ra  lodinii  Decol'orat  Colorless  tinc- 
ture of  iodine.  Designed  only  for  local  use, 
and  possesses  the  properties  of  the  officinal 
tincture,  without  leaving  the  usual  unpleasant 
stain  upon  the  surface.  It  is  also  useful  for 
removing  the  stains  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
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Tinctura  Krame^rioe.  U.  S.  Tincture  of 
rhatany. 

Tinctura  Myr'rhcs.  U.  S.  Tincture  of 
myrrh.  It  is  tonic,  deobstruent,  antiseptic, 
and  detergent.  The  tincture  of  myrrh  is  a 
very  vaUiable  application  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.     Dose,  f  .^^ss  to  f  3J.     See  Myerha. 

Tinctura  O'lei  Men^tfice  Piper'itoe.  U.  S, 
Tincture  of  peppermint.  Essence  of  pepper- 
mint.    Dose,  gtt.  X  to  XX. 

Tinctura  O'pii.  U.  S.  Tincture  of  opium. 
Laudanum.  Dose,  TlXx  to  xxx.  It  has  the 
same  dental  uses  as  Vinum  Opii ;  which  see. 

Tinctura  Opii  Aceta'ta.  U.  S.  Acetated 
tincture  of  opium.  Dose,  tTLx,  =  to  one  gr. 
opium. 

Tinctura  Opii  Ammonia^ta.  Ph.  E.  Ammo- 
niated  tincture  of  opium. 

Tinctura  Opii  Campfiora^ta.  U.  S.  Cam- 
phorated tincture  of  opium.  Paregoric  elixir. 
Dose,  i^]  to  f^iij. 

Tinctura  Rtiei  et  Gentia^nce.  U.  S.  Tinc- 
ture of  rhubarb  and  gentian.     Dose  fgj  to 

Tinctura  Rhei  et  Sen^nce.  U.  S.  Tincture 
of  rhubai-b  and  senna.     Dose,  f  §ss  to  f  ,^  ij. 

Tinctura  Sanguina^rice.  U.  S.  Tincture  of 
blood-root.     Dose,  TTtx  to  f^ss. 

Tinctura  Sapo^nis  Camptiorata.  U.  S.  Cam- 
phorated tincture  of  soap. 

Tinctura  ScH'Icb.  U.  S.  Tincture  of  squill. 
Dose,  TlXx  to  f  5j. 

Tinctura  Sennae  et  Jala' pee.  U.  S.  Tinc- 
ture of  senna  and  jalap.     Dose,  f  3  ij  to  f  5  j. 

Tinctura  Serpenta'rice.  U.  S.  Tincture  of 
Virginia  snake  root.     Dose,  f  ^ss  to  f^ij. 

Tinctura  Stramo'nii.  U.  S.  Tincture  of 
stramonium.     Dose,  tl^x  to  ITL^x. 

Tinctura  Theba'ica.     Laudanum. 

Tinctura  Toluta'ni.  Tincture  of  tolu.  Dose, 
f^ss  to  f,^j  or  more. 

Tinctura  Valeria' nee.  U.  S.  Tincture  of 
valerian.     Dose,  f^^ss  to  f^ij. 

Tinctura  Valerianas  Ammonia'ta.  U.  S.  Am- 
moniated  tincture  of  valerian.     Dose,  fgssto 

Tinctura  Vera'tri  Vir'idis.  Tincture  of 
American  hellebore. 

Tinctura  Zingib'eris.  U.  S.  Tincture  of 
ginger.     Dose,  f^j  to  f^iij. 

Tinc^ture.  Tlnctu'ra.  A  pharmaceuti- 
cal preparation,  consisting  of  an  alcoholic  so- 
lution of  the  active  portions  of  any  medicine. 
A  tincture  is  called  simple  when  it  holds  only 


one  substance  in  solution,  and  compound,  when 
two  or  more  ingredients  are  submitted  to  the 
solvent.  The  strength  of  tinctures  varies  from 
1%  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  the  agent. 

Tin'der.  Touc¥wood;  Punk.  The  pro- 
duct of  different  species  of  Boletus.  See  Bole- 
tus Igniarius.  Also,  anything  inflammable, 
used  for  kindling  fire  from  a  spark,  as  scorched 
linen,  &c.  It  was  formerly  used  by  surgeons 
as  a  styptic. 

Tin^ea.  Tinea  capitis.  Scald  head,  Por- 
rigo ;  which  see. 

Tin^g-le.  To  have  a  thrilling,  sharp,  and 
slightly  penetrating  sensation,  or  to  feel  a 
sharp,  thrilling  pain. 

Tinninien^tum  MetaFlicuiKi.  Tin- 
tement  metallique.  Metallic  respiration;  metal- 
lic voice ;  metallic  tinkling. 

Tinni^tus  Au'rium.  Kinging  in  the 
ears. 

Tir^toirs.  A  name  applied  by  Laforgue 
to  a  kind  of  lever  used  for  the  extraction  of 
teeth.  It  consists  of  a  punch  with  a  long 
hook  attached  to  the  upper  surface.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  operates  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  key  of  Garengeot.  The  instrument,  we 
believe,  was  invented  by  Fouchard,  but  afterr 
wards  very  greatly  improved  by  Laforgue 

TFsane.  Pti'sana.  A  decoction  of  bar- 
ley ;  a  weak  diet  drink. 

Tis^ic.     Phthisic. 

Tis^ical.     Phthisical;  consumptive. 

Tis^sue.  •  Textus.  A  French  term,  ap- 
plied in  Anatomy  to  the  textures  which  form 
the  diflTerent  organs  of  the  body.  The  organic 
elements  of  a  part  or  organ.     See  Texture, 

Tissue,  Acciden'tal.  An  organized  sub- 
stance, foreign  to  the  natural  tissues  of  the 
body,  developed  in  the  interior  or  at  the  sur- 
face of  organs,  as  the  membrane  of  croup,  fun- 
gous and  cancerous  tumors,  tubercles,  &c. 

Tissue,  Ad'ipose.     See  Adipose  Tissue. 

Tissue,  Areolar.  The  cellular  tissue ;  which 
see. 

Tissue,  Vascular.     See  Vascular  Tissue. 

Tita^nic  Acid.  Acidum  titani'cwn.  Per- 
oxide of  titanium.  It  does  not  act  on  test 
paper,  but  combines  with  metallic  oxides. 

Ti'tanite.     Native  oxide  of  titanium. 

Tita^nium.  Symbol,  Ti.  Atomic  weight, 
48.  A  rare,  very  hard,  copper-colored,  and 
extremely  infusible  metal,  obtained  from 
menachanite,  &c.  The  principal  ores  of  titan- 
ium are  sphene,  common  and  foliated,  rufi'/e, 
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{serine,  menachanite,  and  odahedrite ,  pyramidal 
titanium  ore.  Titanium  is  a  valuable  color- 
ing ingredient  in  porcelain  teeth. 

Titlion^ic.     Pertaining  to  tithonicity. 

Titlionic^ity.  A  term  applied  to  a 
chemical  effect  produced  by  a  property  of 
light,  supposed  to  be  a  distinct,  independent, 
imponderable  agent. 

Titlionom^eter.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  of  the  chemical  rays  of 
light. 

Titillamen^tum.     A  gargarism. 

Titilla-'tion.  TdilWtio.  Tickling,  or 
the  state  of  being  tickled. 

Tit-'the.     iLT^ri.    The  nipple. 

Tituba^tion.  TltuhaHio  ;  from  titvhare,  to 
stagger.    Staggering ;  restlessness.    The  fidgets. 

Tobac^CO.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  Nico- 
tiana  tabacum.  Tobacco,  besides  being  a  seda- 
tive narcotic,  acts  as  an  emetic  and  diuretic. 
In  moderate  doses  it  calms  restlessness  and 
produces  general  languor  and  repose  to  those 
accustomed  to  its  use.  In  larger  doses  it  causes 
vertigo,  stupor,  faintness,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  general  debility  of  the  nervous  and  circu- 
latory functions.  A  fatal  termination  has  fol- 
lowed its  use  in  large  quantities.  Tobacco  in- 
duces a  vitiated  condition  of  the  constitution, 
a  physical  degeneracy  which  has  a  direct  or 
indirect  effect  upon  the  teeth.  Nicotine,  the 
alkaloid  of  tobacco,  causes  derangement  of 
various  organs  and  alteration  of  tissues,  and 
the  transmitted  vice  is  supposed  to  affect  the 
dental  tissues  by  retarding  development  and 
normal  growth  of  the  teeth,  and  causing  con- 
gestion, recession  and  absorption  of  the  gums 
and  alveoli. 

Tobacco,  Indian.     Lobelia  inflata. 

Tobacco,  Virgin' ian.  The  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

Toce^tos.     Parturition. 

TocoFogy.  From  ro/cof,  parturition,  and 
TioyoQ,  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on  parturition ; 
the  science  of  obstetrics. 

Tocos.     Parturition. 

Tola.     The  tonsil. 

Toe.     Digitus  pedis. 

Tokay.  Wine  made  at  Tokay,  in  Upper 
Hungary,  of  white  grapes,  having  a  rich  aro- 
matic flavor. 

TokoFogy.     Science  of  midwifery. 

ToFerance.  ToVerant.  From  tolero,  to 
bear.  In  Medicine,  ability  to  bear  any  medi- 
cine or  agent. 

Tolu  Bal^'sam.  Toluta'num.  The  resi- 
nous juice  of  Myroxylon  toluiferum. 


Toluta'num.     Balsam  of  tolu. 

Tombac^.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  arse- 
nic, called  white  copper. 

TomeFuni.     Tome'ion.    A  knife. 

Tomentose^.     Downy;  woolly. 

Tomen^tum.  A  flock  of  wool.  In 
Anatomy,  the  small  vessels  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain  are  so  called  from  their  woolly  ap- 
pearance. 

Tone.  Tonus;  from  teivu,  to  stretch. 
The  tension  proper  to  the  healthy  condition 
of  each  organic  tissue.  The  normal  activity, 
strength  and  excitability  of  the  different  or- 
gans and  functions  as  displayed  in  a  condition 
of  health. 

Tong"ue.  Lingua.  The  essential  organ 
of  taste,  situated  in  the  mouth,  and  extending 
from  the  os  hyoides  and  epiglottis  to  the  in- 
cisor teeth.  It  also  assists  the  performance  of 
many  other  functions,  as  sucking,  mastication, 
deglutition,  speech,  &c.,  and  is  composed  of  a 
great  variety  of  parts.  It  is  anatomically  di- 
vided into  its  apex,  body,  and  root.  The  apex 
is  the  free  anterior  portion ;  the  body  occupies 
the  centre,  and  is  thick  and  broad ;  the  root  is 
the  posterior  portion,  and  is  attached  to  the 
OS  hyoides.  The  tongue  is  covered  by  a  reflec- 
tion of  mucous  membrane. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  is  rough 
and  covered  by  numerous  eminences,  called 
the  papillse,  which  are  distinguished  into, — 1. 
The  lenticular ;  2.  The  fungiform ;  3.  The  con- 
ical; and,  4.  The  _/i/j/orm  papillse. 

The  lenticidar,  which  are  the  largest,  are 
nine  or  more  in  number,  and  situated  near  the 
root  of  the  tongue.  They  are  of  a  spherical 
shape,  arranged  in  the  manner  of  the  letter  N, 
and  consist  of  mucous  follicles.  Behind  them 
is  a  depression  called  the  foramen  coecum. 

The  fungiform  papillse  are  more  numerous 
and  situated  near  the  borders  of  the  tongue. 
These  are  smaller  than  the  lenticular,  and 
have  a  rounded  head  supported  on  a  thin 
pedicle. 

The  conical  are  still  more  numerous  and 
scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  tongue. 
They  are  smaller  than  the  fungiform,  and  are 
of  a  conical  shape. 

The  filifonn  are  smaller  than  the  last-named 
papillse,  and  occupy  the  intervals  between  the 
others.  All  of  these  papillse,  except  the  len- 
ticular, belong  essentially  to  the  function  of 
taste. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  substance  of  the 
tongue  is   composed  of  the  stylo-glossus,  hyo- 
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glossus,  genio-hyo-glossus  aud  Imgualis  muscles. 
But,  besides  these,  the  digastrlcus,  mylo-hyoid- 
eus,  genio-hyoidaus,  act  more  or  less  indirectly 
upon  this  organ. 

By  the  separate  and  combined  action  of 
these  muscles,  the  tongue  is  made  to  assume 
almost  every  variety  of  position.  They  ele- 
vate and  depress  it,  move  it  to  one  side,  or 
protrude  it  from  the  mouth ;  draw  it  back  to 
the  pharynx,  make  its  dorsum  or  upper  sur- 
face concave  or  convex,  and  turn  its  apex  or 
tip  upward  or  downward,  laterally  or  back- 
ward. 

Tongue,  Black.  The  popular  designation 
of  an  epidemic  erysipelas  of  the  Western 
States,  which  commencfed  in  the  winter  of 
1842-43.     It  was  of  a  typhoid  character. 

Tongue,  Characteristics  of  the.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  tongue  is  supposed  to  indicate 
more  accurately  the  state  of  the  general  health 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  hence, 
both  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  it  is  always 
consulted.  But  whether  it  reports  more  cor- 
rectly the  state  of  the  general  health  than 
other  parts  of  the  buccal  cavity,  is  somewhat 
questionable.  The  quality  of  the  blood  and 
temperament  of  the  individual  are,  certainly, 
as  clearly  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
lips  and  gums  as  that  of  this  oi'gan.  The 
effects  produced  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue  by  disease  in  other  parts  are  said, 
by  Professor  Schill,  to  be  analogous  to  those 
produced  on  the  general  integument,  and  so 
are  the  changes  of  its  color,  consistence,  hu- 
midity and  temperature  similar  to  those  of 
the  skin.  The  changes  of  its  coating  are  also 
said  to  agree  with  analogous  changes  of  the 
perepiration,  and  that  these  phenomena  are 
more  decided  in  acute  than  in  chronic  affec- 
tions. See  Harris's  Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Tongue-Compres'sor.  A  dental  instrument, 
invented  by  Dr.  George  E.  Hawes,  for  clamp- 
ing down  the  tongue  to  prevent  its  interfering 
with  the  filling  of  the  inferior  teeth. 

Tongue-Holder.  An  instrument  for  con- 
fining the  tongue  to  the  floor  of. the  mouth. 
It  is  sometimes  used  by  the  dentist  while  fill- 
ing teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  A  number  of  con- 
trivances for  this  purpose  have  been  invented. 

Tongue,  Inflammation  of  the.     Glossitis. 

Tongue-Scraper.  Cure-langue.  An  instru- 
ment invented  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Parmly,  to  remove 
clammy  and  hardened  mucous  secretions  from 
the  upper  sm-face  of  the  tongue.     It  consists 


of  a  thin  piece  of  whalebone  or  steel,  about 
six  inches  long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  width.  In  using  it,  the  two  ends  are 
brought  together,  .and  the  curved  part  intro- 
duced into  the  back  part  of  the  mOuth ;  then, 
by  pressing  the  lower  edge  upon  the  top  of 
the  tongue  and  drawing  it  forward,  the 
clammy  mucus  and  fur  are  removed. 

Tongue-Shaped.     Lingulate. 

Tongue-Tied.  Ankyloglossum.  A  congenital 
shortening  of  the  fraanum  of  the  tongue,  which 
prevents  free  movement. 

Ton^ic.  Ton^icus.  In  Pathology,  a  con- 
tinuous, spastic,  muscular  contraction,  as  in 
tetanus.  Also,  increasing  the  tone  of  muscu- 
lar fibre;  applied  to  certain  medicines.  See 
Tonics. 

Tonic  Power.     Irritability. 

Tonic  Spasm.  A  rigid  contraction  of  the, 
muscles,  lasting  for  some  time  without  relaxa- 
tion. 

Tonic^ity.  Tonic'itas.  The  faculty  which 
determines  the  tone  of  the  solids ;  the  elas- 
ticity of  living  parts. 

Tommies.  From  rovou,  to  strengthen.  A 
term  applied  to  medicines  which,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  impart  tone  and  vigor 
to  the  whole  animal  economy.  They  are  ob- 
tained both  from  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
kingdoms. 

To^nos.     Tonic  spasm. 

Ton^sils.  Tonsil^la,  or  Amygdale.  Two 
ovoid,  almond-shaped  glands,  each  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  half  an  inch 
wide,  and  about  the  same  in  thickness,  their 
extremities  being  rounded,  and  are  situated 
on  either  side  within  the  fauces,  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  soft  pal- 
ate. They  consist  of  an  assemblage  of  mucous 
follicles,  which  open  exteriorly.  They  vary 
greatly  in  size  in  diflTerent  persons,  and  often 
in  the  same  person.  Twelve  to  twenty  inden- 
tations on  their  free  or  proximal  surface  give 
small  recesses  or  crypts  within  the  gland,  and 
produce  a  perforated  appearance.  The  secre- 
tion from  these  mucous  glands  or  tonsils  is. 
discharged  into  the  crypts,  and  its  retention 
causes  a  foetid  breath.  Sometimes  it  is  dis- 
charged in  the  form  of  small  balls  of  yellow- 
ish-gray matter  having  a  very  offensive  odor, 
and  its  retention  causes  the  tonsils  to  become 
highly  inflamed.  The  natural  secretion  of 
the  tonsils  lubricates  the  isthmus  faucium, 
and  facilitates  the  deglutition  of  alimentary 
substances. 
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Tonsirise    Pestilen^tes.      Cyanche 
Maligna ;  which  see. 
Tonsilla^rum  Gangrae^na.    See  Cy- 

NANCHE  Maligna. 

,  Tonsillit^ic.  TonsilWims.  Eelating  to, 
distributed  upon,  or  implicating  the  tonsils,  as 
thfe  tonsillific  branches  of  the  glossopharyngeal 
nerve ;  tonsillitic  inflammation,  &c. 

Tonsilli^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  ton- 
sils. Cynanche  tonsillaris.  Mr.  Chas.  Tomes 
ascribes  a  V-shaped  arch  and  the  consequent 
irregularity  of  the  teeth  to  mouth-breathing 
from  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  Caries  of  a 
peculiar  form  is  also  ascribed  to  constant  ex- 
posure of  the  teeth  to  the  atmosphere. 

Tonsillitis  Malig^na.  Cynanche  Maligna.  Pu- 
trid or  gangrenous  sore  throat. 

Tonsillitis  Pfilegmonoi^des.  Cynanche  tonsil- 
laris. Inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  Simple 
imflammatory  sore  throat. 

Tonsillatome.  An  instrument  for  ab- 
scission of  the  tonsils. 

To^nus.  The  tension  or  tonicity  of  an 
organ. 

Tooth.  0(Jot)f.  Dens ;  plural,  denies.  A 
tooth  is  anatomically  divided  into  three  parts ; 
namely,  1.  The  crown  or  corona,  which  is  the 
part  situated  without  the  alveolus,  and  covered 
by  a  hard  vitreous  substance  called  the  enamel. 

2.  The  ceriix  or  neck,  which  is  situated  between 
the  crown  and  the  alveolus,  and  surrounded 
by  the  gum.  3.  The  root  or  fang,  which  is 
the  part  situated  within  the  alveolus.  See 
Teeth. 

A  tooth  is  composed  of  four  distinct  parts; 
namely,  1.  The  pulp.     2.  The  bone  or  dentine. 

3.  The  enamel,  and  4.  The  crusta  petrosa,  or 
cementum.  For  a  description  of  these  tissues, 
see  name  of  each.  A  tooth  has  also  a  central 
cavity,  which  incloses  the  pulp.  See  Dental 
Cavity. 

Tooih-Bone.     Dentine. 

Tooth-Brush.  An  instrument  composed  of 
small  bundles  of  prepared  hog's  bristles,  se- 
cured to  a  long  narrow  piece  of  bone  or  ivory, 
by  means  of  sealing-wax,  or  some  other  cement, 
or  wire,  and  employed  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 
It  is  a  valuable  dental  hygienic  agent,  and  the 
toilet  of  no  one  can  be  regarded  as  complete 
without  it. 

■  Tooth-Edge.     Agacement  des  dents.    Teeth  set 
on  edge  ;  which  see. 

.  Tooth-Paste.  A  dentifrice  made  in  the  form 
0;f  a  paste.     See  Dentifeice. 

Tooth-Pick.     A  flexible   and   elastic  sharp- 


pointed  instrument,  employed  for  the  removal 
of  extraneous  matters  from  between  the  teeth. 
It  is  made  of  metal,  whalebone,  wood,  or  the 
quill  of  a  gOose  or  other  fowl.  A  tooth-pick 
made  from  the  quill  of  a  goose  is  better  than 
either  a  metallic  or  wood  pick. 

Tooth-Polisher,  Argillaceous.  An  instrument 
invented  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Parmly,  for  the  removal 
of  stains  and  discolorations  from  the  teeth.  It 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  piece  of  baked  clay, 
about  five  inches  long,  and  one-fourth  in  di- 
ameter, flattened,  and  bent  at  each  end  to  an 
angle  of  nearly  ninety  degrees.  In  using  it» 
one  of  the  flattened  extremities  is  first  moist- 
ened in  water,  and  then  rubbed  upon  the  tooth 
until  the  stain  or  discoloration  is  removed. 

Tooth-Rash.     Strophulus  ;  which  see. 

Tooth-Shape.     Dentate. 

Tooth-Syringe.  Odonenehy^tes.  A  small  in- 
strument, made  of  gold,  silver,  glass,  or  rubber, 
in  the  form  of  a  pump,  with  a  nozzle  about  an 
inch  long,  curved  so  as  to  form  nearly  a  right 
angle,  and  used  to  draw  in  any  fluid,  which  is 
done  by  means  of  a  piston,  and  then  to  expel 
it  into  the  cavity  of  a  tooth.  It  is  used  prin- 
cipally for  cleansing  cavities  in  teeth,  prepar- 
atory to  filling ;  also,  for  injecting  pulp-canals, 
&c. 

Tootll^aclie.     Odontalgia  ;  which  see. 

Toothache  Tree.  The  popular  name  of  the 
species  of  plants  which  form  the  genus  Xan- 
ihoxylum,  but  applied  more  particularly  to 
Xanthoxylum  fraxineum,  the  bark  and  fruit  of 
which  have  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  tooth-ache. 

To^paz.  A  hard,  crystallized,  yellow 
mineral,  composed  of  alumina,  silica,  and 
fluoric  acid. 

Topaz'olite.  A  sub-variety  of  garnet  of 
a  pale-yellow  color. 

Toplia^ceous.  Gritty  ;  sandy  ;  resemb- 
ling a  soft  stone. 

To^jjlius.  A  collection  of  calcareous 
matter  in  the  joints.     Also,  gravel. 

Top'ical.  Topi^cus;  from  ro ttoc,  a  place. 
Limited ;  local.  In  Therapeutics,  the  applica- 
tion of  a  remedy  to  a  particular  part  ;  hence 
topical  remedies  are  those  which  act  upon  the 
part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  are  divided 
into  several  classes  :  those  which  produce  some 
local  irritation  or  stimulation  without  absorp- 
tion ;  those  which  act  destructively  or  corro- 
sively upon  the  tissues,  and  those  which  destroy 
parasitic  or  microscopic  growths,  to  which 
class  belongs  what  are  known  as  germicides. 

Top^icus.     Local. 
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Tor^cillar.  From  torqueo,  to  twist.  A 
tourniquet.     Also,  a  press. 

Torcular  Heroph'ili.  The  press  of  Heroph- 
ilus;  a  smootii  and  polished  cavity,  of 
irregular  shape,  of  the  dura  mater,  called  the 
fourth  sinus. 

Tor^culuni.     Tourniquet. 

Torinen^tum.  The  ileac  passion  ;  in- 
tussusceptio. 

Tor^niiua.  Severe  colicky  pains.  Dysen- 
tery. 

Tornac^ulum.     A  tourniquet. 

Toros^itas.  From  torosus,  full  of  muscle ; 
brawny.     Muscular  strength. 

Toro^sus.  Full  of  muscle ;  muscular ; 
brawny ;  fleshy. 

Tor^pid.  Torpidus ;  from  torpeo,  to  be 
stiff;  numb.  Loss  of  the  power  of  motion  or 
exertion ;  loss  of  feeling ;  numb. 

Tor^poi".  From  torpere,  to  be  numbed. 
Deficiency  of  sensation  ;  numbness  ;  inactivity ; 
a  sluggish  condition  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole 
body. 

Torpor  Intestino^rum.     Constipation. 

Torrefac'tion.  Torrefac^tio  ;  from  torri- 
dus,  dry,  parched,  and  facio,  to  make.  In 
Pharmacy,  the  drying  of  drugs  on  a  metalline 
plate,  placed  over  or  before  a  fire.  In  Metal- 
lurgy, the  operation  of  roasting  ores. 

TorriceFlion  Vac^uuin.  The  vacuum 
at  the  top  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  a  barom- 
eter, so  called  from  Torricelli,  the  inventor 
of  the  instrument. 

Tor^sion.  Tor'sio.  Twisting.  The 
torsion  of  a  divided  artery  is  sometimes  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  hem- 
orrhage. 

Torsion  of  Teeth.  The  forcible  turning  of 
teeth  in  their  cavities  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting irregularity  in  position.  Some  French 
writers  have  applied  this  term  to  a  species  of 
malformation  of  the  jftws,  in  which  the  upper 
teeth  on  one  side  of  the  mouth  from  the  median 
line,  shut  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  jaw  on 
the  same  side,  and  on  the  other  side  they  fall 
on  the  inside  of  the  lower  teeth. 

Torticol^lis.  From  torqueo,  to  twist,  and 
collum,  the  neck.     Wry  neck,  which  see. 

Tor^tilis.     Tortile;  twisted. 

Tor^tualis.  Tor'quero,  to  twist.  Tor- 
mented, suffering.  Also,  the  countenance  of 
the  sick. 

Tortuo^SUS.     Twisted;  tortuous. 

Tortu^ra  Oris.  Rlsus  sardonicus.  A 
wry  mouth  ;  convulsive  grin. 


Touch.  Tactus.  In  Physiology  the  sense 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  know  the  palpable 
qualities  of  bodies  by  feeling  them  ;  one  of  the 
five  senses. 

Toucli''er.  Act  of  touching,  or  examina- 
tion by  touch.  Uterine  examination  with  the 
fingers  through  the  vagina. 

Toiicli^stone.  A  compact  variety  of 
silicious  schist  used  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  purity  of  gold  and  silver  by  the 
streak  left  on  it. 

Toucli^wood.  Common  name  of  Boletus 
igniarius,  the  agaric  of  the  oak.  Also,  decayed 
wood,  used  like  a  match  for  taking  fire  from  a 
spark. 

Tour^inaline.  A  mineral  of  various 
colors,  occuring  in  three,  or  six-sided  prisms, 
terminated  by  three-sided  pyramids.  The 
finer  varieties  of  schorl  are  known  by  this 
name. 

Tourni^qiiet.  From  Fr.  towrner,  to  turn. 
A  surgical  instrument,  or  bandage,  tightened 
by  a  screw,  employed  to  suspend  the  circula- 
tion of  blood  in  a  limb,  by  compressing  the 
principal  artery,  during  the  performance  of  an 
operation  involving  the  division  of  large  ar- 
teries. 

Toxse^mia.  From  to^ikov,  a  poison,  and 
aifia,  blood.     A  poisoning  of  the  blood. 

Toxanee^mia.  From  m^iKov,  and 
ancemia,  want  of  blood.  An  anaemic  abnor- 
malism of  the  blood,  caused  by  gases  and 
mineral  poisons. 

Tox^ical.  From  to^mov,  poison.  Pois- 
onous. 

Toxicoliae^iilia.  From  -o^inov,  a  poison, 
and  aifia,  blood.     Poisoning  of  the  blood. 

Toxicol^Og"y.  Toxicolog'ia  ;  from  to^lkov, 
a  poison,  and  'Ao)  oc,  a  discourse.  A  treatise  on 
poisons. 

Toxico^ses.  A  generic  term  applied  by 
Fuchs  to  diseases  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
poison  into  the  system. 

Toxicoder^mia.  Disease  of  the  skin 
from  poisonous  substances. 

Tox^icuill.     A  poison.    , 

Toxif  erous.  From  ioxicum,  poison  and 
fero,  to  bear.     Bearing  or  containing  poison. 

Tox^ln.     See  Tetanus. 

Trabec^ula.  The  thread-like  processes 
of  the  dura  mater,  and  the  medullary  fibres  of 
the  brain,  constituting  the  commissures. 

Tra'cliea.  Fi*om  Tpaxvg,  rough.  The 
windpipe.  A  cylindrical,  fibro-eartilaginous 
and  membraneous  tube,  through  which  the  air 
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passes  to  the  lungs.  Commencing  with  the 
laruyx,  it  extends  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  dorsal 
vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  the  right  and 
left  bronchial  tubes,  one  going  to  each  lung.  It 
is  composed  of  cartilaginous  rings,  fibrous  and 
mucous  membrane,  muscular  fibres,  vessels,  and 
nerves. 

Tra^cheal.  Traehea^lis.  Pertaining  to 
the  trachea. 

Tracheal  Glands.  The  small  flattened  ovbid 
bodies,  which  are  mucous  follicles,  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  trachea. 

Trachea^lia.    Croup. 

Trachelitis.  Trachitis.  Cyuache  tra- 
chealis.     Inflammation  of  the  trachea. 

Trache^lagra.  Eheumatism  in  the 
neck  ;  wry-neck  ;  stiff-neck. 

Trache^lian.  Traeheliu^niis.  Pertaining 
to  the  neck ;  cervical. 

Traclielis^nms.  A  term  applied  by 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  to  a  supposed  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which, 
by  compressing  the  veins,  and  impeding  the 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  head,  is,  as  he 
believed,  the  cause  of  many  morbid  phenom- 
ena. 

Tra'chelocele.     Bronchocele. 

Traclie'lo-Cer^vical.  Name  given  by 
Chaussier  to  an  artery  of  the  neck,  the  arteria 
cervicalis  profunda. 

Tracbelo-Diaphragma'tic  Nerves.  Namegiven 
by  Chaussier  to  the  fourth  pair  of  cervical 
nerves. 

Trachelo-Mastoide^ us.  A  muscle  of  the 
neck. 

Traclie^los.     Tpa jiyAof.     The  neck. 

Traclieorrliag-^ia.  From  Tpaxri'>io(:,  the 
neck,  and  pr/yvv/i/,  to  burst  forth.  Hem- 
orrhage from  the  trachea,  or  from  the  wound 
made  in  the  operation  of  tracheotomj^ 

Tracll^eotome.  Trachea,  windpipe, 
and  TEfivo'j  to  cut.  An  instrument  for  per- 
forming tracheotomy. 

Tracheot^Oiny.  Traeheotom^ia ;  from 
Tpaxsin,  the  trachea,  and  re/jvu,  to  cut.  The 
operation  of  cutting  into  or  opening  the  trachea. 
Bronchotomy.  Performed  for  a  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air  through  the 
larynx,  or  when  a  foreign  body  has  entered 
the  wind-pipe. 

Trachi^tis.  From  rpaxeia,  the  trachea, 
and  itis,  a  terminal  denoting  inflammation. 
Inflammation  of  the  trachea.  Cynanche  tra- 
chealis. 

Tracho^ma.      From  rpaxvg,   rough.     A 


variety  of  ophthalmia,  characterized  by  rough- 
ness of  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelid,  and 
severe  pain  whenever  it  is  moved. 

Tracliypho^iiia.  Tpa^w,  rough,  and 
^uvT],  the  voice.     Roughness  of  the  voice. 

Trachys'ma.  Same  as  Trachoma; 
which  see. 

Tracliyt^ic.  A  group  of  plutonic  earths 
having  a  rough  appearance. 

Tract.     Tractus ;  which  see. 

Trac^tion.  Tractus;  iromtraho,  to  draw. 
The  act  of  drawing,  or  the  state  of  being 
drawn ;  as  the  force  used  in  moving  teeth. 

Tract ^llS.  From  <ra/io,  to  draw.  A 
drawing  in  length ;  a  region ;  a  tract  or  space. 

Tractus  Moto^rius.  The  motor  tract ;  a 
prolongation  of  the  corpora  pyramidalia 
through  the  pons  Varolii  into  the  crura 
cerebri. 

Tractus  Op^ticus.  The  optic  tract.  A  soft 
white  band  which  winds  around  the  crura 
cerebri,  and  then  converges  to  meet  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side  in  the  optic  commissure 
in  front  of  the ,  sella  turcica.  It  arises  from 
the  thalamus  opticus. 

Tractus  Respirato'rius.  The  respiratory 
tract,  a  narrow,  white  band  descending  along 
the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lateral  sulcus. 

Trag-acan^tlia.  Tragacanth  ;  the  con- 
crete juice  of  the  Astragalus  tragacantha.  A 
natural  mixture  of  gum  arable  and  bassorin. 
A  demulcent  mainly  employed  as  a  vehicle  for 
resins  and  insoluble  powders.  Powdered  gum 
tragacantha  when  applied  or  sprinkled  over 
the  moistened  surface  of  an  artificial  denture, 
will  naturally  assist  the  atmospheric  power  of 
retention. 

Trag"acail^tllill.  A  substance  compos- 
ing the  whole  of  gum  tragacanth.  Also  called 
Adraganthin. 

Trag-^icus.  A  small  flat  muscle  which 
nearly  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  tragus 
of  the  ear. 

Trag"^llS.  In  Anatomy,  a  small,  triangular 
eminence  situated  before  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus. 

TraiFing-.      Procumbent. 

Tra^mis.    The  perineum. 

Train-Oil.  The  oil  obtained  from  the 
blubber  of  whales,  and  from  the  fat  of  various 
other  fishes,  by  boiling. 

Trait.  Any  natural  characteristic  or 
feature  that  is  peculiar  to  an  organ  or  indi- 
vidual. 
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Trance.  Catalepsy;  a  total  suspension 
of  mental  power  and  voluntary  motion,  while 
breathing  and  pulsation  continue,  and  the 
muscles  remain   flesible.     Also  ecstasy.     See 

ECSTASIS. 

Trans-.     From   trans,   across.      A   Latin 
preposition  denoting  across. 
Transcendent^al   Aiiat'omy.        A 

branch  which  teaches  the  plan,  mode,  or  model 
upon  which  the  different  organs  are  formed. 

Transfer^ence.  From  trans,  and  fero, 
to  bear.  Supposed  telepathic  communication 
of  thought  or  the  clairvoyant  vision  of  events 
occurring  at  a  wide  distance. 

Transfora^tion.  From  trans,  and  foro> 
to  pierce.     Perforation. 

Transforma^tion.  In  Pathology,  the 
conversion  of  the  texture  of  a  part  into  one 
natural  to  some  other  part. 

Transfu^sion.  Transfu'sio  ;  from  trans- 
fundere,  to  pour  fi'om  one  vessel  into  another. 
The  transmission  of  the  blood  of  one  animal 
into  the  veins  of  another. 

Transla^tion.     In  Pathology,  metastasis. 

Translii^cent  or  Translu^cid.  From 
trans,  through,  and  luceo,  to  shine.  Semi- 
transparent,  pellucid. 

TransmigTation.  Trans,  and  migro,  to 
wander.  The  passage  of  cells  or  particles 
through  a  membranous  septum. 

Transmuta^tion.  Transmuta^tio.  Trans- 
formation ;  the  change  of  anything  into 
another  substance,  or  into  something  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature. 

Transpa^rent.  From  trans,  through, 
and  pareo,  to  appear.  Admitting  the  passage 
of  the  rays  of  light ;  diaphanous. 

Transpira^tio.     Transpiration, 

Transpira^tion.  Transpira^tio.  The 
act  of  passing  off  through  the  excretories  of 
the  skin ;  cutaneous  exhalation  ;  perspira- 
tion. 

Transplanta^tio.     Transplantation. 

Transplantatio  Dentis.  See  Transplanta- 
tion. 

Transplanta^tion.  In  Therapeutics,  a 
pretended  method  of  curing  diseases  by  mak- 
ing them  pass  from  one  person  to  another.  In 
Dental  Surgery,  the  removal  of  a  sound  and 
healthy  tooth  from  the  mouth  of  one  person 
and  placing  it  into  an  alveolus  from  which  a 
tooth  has  just  been  extracted,  in  the  mouth  of 
another. 

Trans^port.     In  Pathology,  delirium. 

Transposi^tion.       Tran^osiHio;    from 


trans,  over,  and  ponere,  to  put.  Change  of 
situation ;  the  state  of  being  reciprocally 
changed  in  place.  In  Anatomy,  a  congenital 
vice  of  conformation,  consisting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  one  organ  in  the  place  of 
another,  as  the  heart  on  the  right  side  and  the 
liver  on  the  left. 

Transposition  of  Teeth.  See  Teeth,  Trans- 
position OF  THE. 

Transilda^tion.  Transuda^tio ;  from 
trans,  through,  and  sudare,  sudatum,  to  sweat. 
The  passage  of  a  fluid  through  the  pores  of 
anything,  or  the  tissue  of  any  organ. 

Transversa^lis.  A  term  applied  in 
Anutomy  to  muscles,  vessels,  &c.,  which  have  a 
transverse  direction. 

Transversalis  Abdom^inis.  A  muscle  situated 
on  the  lateral  and  anterior  parts  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

Transversalis  Anti'cus  Pri'mus.  The  rectis 
capitis  lateralis  muscle. 

Transversalis  Cervi^cis.  The  transversalis 
colli,  which  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  Longissimus  dorsi. 

Transversalis  CoFli.  A  muscle  situated  on 
the  lateral  and  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Transversalis  Dor'si.  The  multifidus  spinse, 
consisting  of  numerous  small  fleshy  and  tendi- 
nous fasciculi,  extending  from  the  transverse  to 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae  the  whole 
length  of  the  spine. 

Transversalis  Na^si.     The  compressor  naris. 

Transversalis  Pe^dis.  A  muscle  of  the  foot. 
See  Transverstjs  Pedis. 

Transversalis  Perineal.  A  muscle  extending 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  transversely,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
central  point  of  the  perineum. 

Transverse'.  Transver^sus  ;  from  trans, 
over,  and  vertere,  to  turn.  Running  across ; 
having  a  cross  direction.  Applied  in  Anatomy 
to  muscles,  vessels,  &c.,  which  have  a  cross 
direction;  and,  in  Botany,  to  the  partition 
which  crosses  a  pericarp  at  right  angles. 

Transverse  Fascial  Ar^tery.  An  artery  of 
the  face,  sometimes  given  off  from  the  external 
carotid  and  sometimes  from  the  temporal. 

Transverse  Fis^sure.  A  broad  fissure 
about  two  inches  in  length,  crossing  the  um- 
bilical fissure  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
liver. 

Transverse  Perin'eal  Ar'tery.  A  branch  of 
the  internal  pudic  artery  distributed  upon 
the  perineal  space  and  scrotum. 

Trans  veise  Su^ture.     Sutu^ra  transversa'lis. 
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The  suture  wtiich  crosses  the  face,  uniting  the 
boues  of  the  skull  to  the  bones  of  the  face. 

Transver^SliS.     Transverse. 

Transversus  Au'ris.  A  muscle  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear. 

Transversus  Pe'dis.  Transverse  muscle  of 
the  foot,  arising  from  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  great  toe,  and  inserted  into  that  of  the  lit- 
tle toe. 

Transversus  Perince^i.  Transversalis  perinei ; 
which  see. 

Transversus  Perincei  Alter.  A  small  muscle 
which  sometimes  accompanies  the  last. 

Trape'zivim,  Os.  The  first  bone  of  the 
second  row  of  the  carpus?,  so  called  from  its 
shape. 

Trape^zius.  From  Tpairei^inv,  a  geo- 
metrical figure.  A  muscle  situated  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  neck  and  back. 

Trapezoid^.  A  four-sided  figure,  of 
which  two  sides  only  are  parallel  to  each 
other. 

Trapezoi^des,  Os.  The  second  bone  of 
the  second  row  of  the  carpus. 

Trap  Rock.  Certain  volcanic  rocks, 
which  are  composed  of  feldspar,  augite,  and 
hornblende. 

Trau^llia.     Tpavfia.     A  wound. 

Trauiwat'ic.  Traumat^ieus ;  from  T/)av/ja, 
a  wound.  Relating  to,  or  caused  by,  a  wound. 
Adapted  to  the  cure  of  a  wound. 

Traumatic  Fe'ver.  Fever  consecutive  to  a 
wound. 

Traumatic  Hem^orrhage.  Hemorrhage  from 
a  wound. 

Traumatic  Pleu'risy.  Inflammation  of  the 
pleura  produced  by  a  wound,  such  as  a  frac- 
tured rib,  &c. 

Traumat'ica.    Detergents;  Avhich  see. 

Travimat^icine.  A  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  gutta  perch  a  in  chloroform.  Used  for 
superficial  wounds  and  skin  atfections. 

Trau'matism.  From  -pavaa,  a  wound. 
The  condition  following  an  injury.  The  sys- 
temic condition  resulting  from  a  wound. 

Trauinatop'yra.  From  Tpnvfia,  a 
wound,  and  i^vp,  fire.     Traumatic  fever. 

Traumoty^pllUS.  From  rpavfia,  a 
wound,  and  typhus.     Hospital  gangrene. 

Travail^.     Parturition  with  pain. 

Trea^cle.  Ilolas^ses.  The  spume  of  sugar 
in  the  sugar  refinery ;  the  uncrystallized  part 
of  common  sugar. 

Trem^bles.  Mercurial  tremor ;  also  milk 
sickness.  . 


Trein''bling'.     Tremor. 

Tre^mor.      From    tremere,    to    tremble. 

Trembling ;  involuntary  agitation  of  the  body 
or  some  part  of  it. 

Tremor  Cor'dis.     Palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Tremor  Mercuria'lis,  or  Tremor  MetaFlicus. 
Metallic  tremor.  A  form  of  shaking  palsy 
from  mercurial  vapors. 

Tremor  Ten^dinum.  Trembling  of  the  ten- 
dons.   A  morbid  intermittent  spasmodic  action. 

Trench^ant.     Sharp-edged ;  cutting. 

Trepan^.  Trep^anum;  from  Tpvnau,  to 
perforate.  An  instrument  resembling  a  wimble, 
employed  by  surgeons  for  the  perforation  and 
removal  of  depressed,  fractured,  or  carious  bone. 

Trepan^ning'.  The  act  of  perforating 
with  a  trepan. 

Tl'eplline^.  A  cylindrical  saw,  with  a 
handle  placed  transversely,  like  that  of  a  gim- 
let, and  a  perforator  in  the  centre,  which  serves 
as  an  axis  for  the  saw  to  rotate  upon  until  it 
has  formed  a  groove  in  the  bone,  when  it  may 
be  removed.  This  is  a  more  modern  instru- 
ment than  the  trepan. 

Trephine,  Antrum.  An  instrument  for  per- 
forating the  antrum  through  the  socket  of  a 
tooth. 

Trephine,  Elliot's  Dental.  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Elliot,  of  Montreal,  for  sepa- 
rating the  inner  fang  of  the  upper  molars  from 
the  outer  ones,  when  it  is  required,  to  render 
the  removal  of  the  tooth  less  difficult.  This 
instrument  has  its  centre  thrust  out  by  a  spring, 
and  the  teeth  occupy  about  one-third  of  a  circle. 
When  in  use,  the  centre  of  the  instrument  is 
introduced  into  the  centre  of  the  inner  fang, 
and  then  by  a  reciprocating  motion  this  fang 
may  be  separated  from  the  others. 

Trepida^tio.     Trepidation. 

Trepidatio  Cordis.     See  Tremor  Cordis. 

Trepida^tion.  Trepida^tio ;  from  trepi- 
dare,  to  tremble.  Involuntary  trembling,  par- 
ticularly from  fear  or  terror. 

Trepon^do.     A  weight  of  three  pounds. 

Tre'sis.  From  Tpso,  to  bore.  A  perfora- 
tion ;  a  wound. 

Tri-.     A  prefix  denoting  three. 

Triail^g-ular.  Triangula^ ris.  A  term 
applied  in  Anatomy  to  parts  which  have  a  tri- 
angular figure ;  having  three  angles. 

Triangular  Lig'ament.  Ligament  of  Camper  ; 
deep  penneal  fascia.  A  strong  triangular  apo- 
neurosis situated  below  the  symphysis  pubis 
and  attached  to  and  filling  up  the  space  between 
the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium. 
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Triang-ula^ris  Liabic'rum.  The  de- 
pressor auguli  oris. 

Triangularis  Oris.    The  depressor  anguli  oris. 

Triangularis  Sterni.  Sternocostal  lis.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  shape  of  a  lengthened  triangle,  situ- 
ated at  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest  behind 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs 

Trias^sie.  A  new  red  sandstone  composed 
of  three  divisions. 

Trilba^sic.  From  tri,  three,  and  bcisis,  a 
base.  Salts  having  three  equivalents  of  a  base 
to  one  of  an  acid ;  or  an  acid  having  three 
hydrogen  atoms  replaceable  by  basic  atoms. 

Tribe.  In  Natural  History,  a  division  of 
animals  or  vegetables  intermediate  between 
order  and  genus. 

Tri^ceps.  From  ires,  three,  and  caput,  a 
head.  Three-headed ;  applied  in  Anatomy  to 
muscles  which  arise  by  three  heads. 

Triceps  Adductor  Fem'oris.  An  appellation 
comprehending  three  distinct  muscles,  namely, 
the  adductor  brevis,  adductor  longus,  and  adductor 
magnus. 

Triceps  Au^ris.     Eetrahens  auris. 

Triceps  BracfiiaHis.  Triceps  extensor  cubiti ; 
which  see. 

Triceps  Cru^ris.  A  name  given  to  the  vastus 
externus,  vastus  internus,  and  crurmrus  muscles. 

Triceps  Exten^sor  Cu'biti.  A  muscle  situated 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  humeri.  It  is 
described  by  Douglas  as  two  distinct  muscles, 
and  by  Winslow  as  three. 

Trichangiecta^sia.  From  i9p<f,  rpixaq, 
a  hair,  ayyemv,  a  vessel,  and  enTaaic,  dilatation. 
A  term  applied  in  Pathology  to  morbid  dilata- 
tion of  the  capillary  vessels. 

Triclinia.     Entropion  ;  which  see. 

Triclli^asis.  TricUo^sis;  from  i^p'f,  a 
hair.  A  term  applied  in  Pathology,  1.  To  in- 
version of  the  eyelashes,  causing  irritation  of 
the  eyeball ;  2.  To  a  morbid  affection  of  the 
kidney  in  which  hair- like  filaments  are  dis- 
charged with  the  urine ;  and  3.  To  a  painful 
swelling  of  the  female  breasts,  occurring  during 
lactation,  and  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
owing  to  the  accidental  swallowing  of  a  hair, 

Trictii''na  Spira^lis.  A  species  of  ento- 
zoon,  found  in  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion. 
When  taken  with  food  they  multiply  in  the 
intestines,  and  then  migrate  to  the  muscles. 
Their  presence  may  be  owing  to  the  use  of  the 
flesh  of  animals  in  which  they  existed,  espe- 
cially when  such  flesh  as  pork  is  partaken  of 
in  a  raw  state.  The  disease  thus  brought  about 
is  called  Trichiniasis  or  Trichina  disease. 


Tricliinia^sis.    See  Trichina  Spiralis. 

Tricliio^sis.     Trichiasis ;  which  see. 

Tricliis^nms.  From  -^in^,  a  hair.  An 
almost  imperceptible  fracture  of  a  bone,  which 
appears  like  a  hair. 

Tricliocepll^alus.  From  i?p/f,  a  hair, 
and  Ke(pa2.E,  the  head.  The  long  thread- worm 
which  infests  the  coecum  and  colon  of  the 
human  subject. 

Tri^clioid.  Qpt^,  hair,  and  ecthc,  a  form. 
Resembling  a  hair. 

TricliO^ma.  From  i^p^f,  a  hair.  Plica 
polonica ;  plaited  hair ;  a  disease  in  which  the 
hair  is  matted  together. 

Trichoiii^onas  Vagina^lis.  A  name 
given  to  an  animalcule  found  by  Donne  in  the 
mucus  of  the  vagina  during  syphilis. 

Triclio^sis.  From  i^p/f,  a  hair.  A  genus 
in  Dr.  Good's  Nosology,  comprehending  most 
of  the  diseases  of  tlie  hair. 

Tricliot^omous.  Trichot^ omus.  Divided 
into  three  parts;  three- cleft. 

Tricliot^'on.     The  scalp. 

Trichu^ris.     Trichocephalus. 

Tl'icor^iie.  From  tri,  three,  and  cornu,  a 
horn.  A  term  applied  to  each  lateral  ventricle 
of  the  brain,  from  its  three-horned  shape. 

Tricus'pid.  Tricus^pis;  from  tres,  three, 
and  cuspis,  a  point.     Three-pointed. 

Tricuspid  Valve.  A  valve  of  the  heart,  sit- 
uated between  the  auricle  and  ventricle  on  the 
right  side. 

Tricusp^idate.     Tricuspid. 

Tridac^tyle.     Three-fingered. 

Trideiit'ate.  Furnished  with  three 
teeth  or  tooth-like  processes. 

Trien^nial.  From  tri,  three,  and  annus, 
a  year.     Lasting  three  years. 

Ti'ifa^cial  Nerve.  Trigemini.  The 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  their  three  divisions  being 
distributed  on  the  face.     See  Trigemini. 

Trigas^tric.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy 
to  muscles  which  have  three  bellies. 

Trigein^ini.  Trigem^inus;  from  tres, 
three,  and  geminus,  double.  The  fifth  and 
largest  pair  of  the  cranial  nerves.  It  is  the 
great  sensitive  nerve  of  the  head  and  face,  and 
arises  in  front  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, behind  the  crura  cerebelli ;  at  the  Gas- 
serlan  ganglion  it  divides  into  three  branches, 
the  Ophthalmic,  the  Superior,  and  the  Inferior 
Maxillary  ;  which  see.  As  these  three  branches 
are  principally  distributed  to  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  they  have  been  named,  collectively, 
the  Trifacial  Nerve. 
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Tri'g"On.     Trigo^num.     A  triangle. 

Trigone.  Trigo'nus  or  VeHieal  Triangle. 
A  small  triangular  space  on  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder,  between  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra  and  those  of  the  ureters. 

Trigone  Vesicate.  Vesical  Triangle.  See 
Trigone. 

Tri^labe.  An  instrument  for  extracting 
foreign  bodies  from  the  bladder  through  the 
urethra.  At  its  termination  there  are  three 
arms  which  can  be  expanded  after  it  is  inserted 
into  the  bladder. 

Trilo^bate.  Triloba'tus.  Having  three 
lobes. 

Trip^artite.  TripartVtas.  Divided  into 
three  parts. 

Tripliar^macuni.  A  medicine  com- 
posed of  three  ingredients. 

Trip^lite.  A  dark  brown,  imperfectly 
crystallized  mineral,  consisting  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  the  oxide  of  manganese  and  iron. 

Triplop^ia.  Disordered  vision,  in  which 
objects  are  seemingly  seen  triple. 

TripocF,  Vital.  A  term  for  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  brain. 

Trip^oli.  An  earthy  substance  having  a 
hard,  sharp  grain,  brought  from  Tripoli,  used 
for  polishing  and  cleaning  metals. 

Tripolitli,  or  Ti'ip^olite.  A  substance 
composed  of  lime,  silicon,  and  oxide  of  iron, 
sometimes  used  for  bandages  in  place  of  plaster 
of  Paris. 

Trip^sis.  Trituration;  act  of  rubbing; 
shampooing. 

Triqiic'tra  Ossic^ula.  The  triangular 
bones  found  in  the  course  of  the  lambdoidal 
suture.     Wormian  bones. 

Trique^triim.     A  triangle. 

Trisalt^.  A  salt  containing  three  times 
as  much  acid  to  the  same  quantity  of  base,  or 
three  times  as  much  base  to  the  same  quan- 
tity of  acid,  as  the  corresponding  neutral 
salt. 

Tris^mus.  From  rpit;,u,  to  gnash.  Lit- 
erally, a  gnashing  of  the  teeth  ;  but  in  Pathol- 
ogy a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  jaw.  Locked  jaw  or  lock-jaw.  Diseased 
teeth  and  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  ir- 
regular and  painful  eruption  of  wisdom  teeth, 
have  been  ascribed  as  causes  of  trismus. 

Trismus  Nascen'tium.  Lock-jaw  attacking 
infants  during  the  first  two  weeks  from  birth. 

Trismus  Traumaficus.  Lock-jaw  originat- 
ing from  a  wound. 

Trisplancll^nic.    Trisplanch'nicus ;  from 


rpecc,  three,  and  aTrlayxvoVj  viscus.  That 
which  relates  to  the  three  orders  of  viscera. 

Trisplanchnic  Nerve.  Name  given  by  Chaus- 
sier  to  the  great  sympathetic  nerve.  The  name 
of  a  nerve,. or  rather  a  series  of  ganglia  joined 
together  by  a  multitude  of  nervous  filaments. 
It  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  trunk  and 
is  connected  by  a  branch  with  each  of  the 
thirty  pairs  of  spinal  nerves,  and  also  with 
some  of  the  encephalic  nerves. 

Trisplanclini^tis.     Cholera. 

Tristern^aL  Tristema'lis.  Name  given 
by  Beclard  to  the  third  piece  of  the  sternum, 
or  the  one  corresponding  to  the  third  inter- 
costal space. 

Tritseopll^ya.  TriicEop¥yes ;  from  rpt- 
raiog,  tertian,  and  (pvu>,  to  originate.  A  tertian 
fever. 

Trito^riiim.     A  mortar. 

Tritox^ide.  In  Chemistry,  a  non-acid 
compound  of  one  equivalent  of  a  base  with 
three  of  oxygen. 

Tritura^tion.  From  tero,  tritum,  to  rub. 
The  process  of  reducing  solid  bodies  to  powder, 
by  rubbing  or  grinding. 

Tro^car.  A  pei-forator  with  a  triangular- 
shaped  point,  partially  inclosed  in  a  canula, 
and  employed  for  evacuating  fluids  from  cavi- 
ties, particularly  in  dropsy. 

Trochan^ter.  From  rpoxau,  to  turn. 
A  name  given  to  two  processes  on  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  thigh  bone,  distinguished 
into  greater  and  lesser. 

Troclianter^ian.  Eelating  to  the 
greater  trochanter. 

Trocnantin'ian.  Eelating  to  the  lesser 
trochanter. 

Tro^char.     Trocar  ;  which  see. 

Troclli^nilS.  The  smaller  of  the  two 
superior  eminences  of  the  os  humeri.  So 
named  by  Chaussier.     See  Trochiter. 

Trocliis^ci  Cre^tae.     Troches  of  chalk. 

Troc/iisci  Glycyrrhi^zce  ef  Opii.  Troches  of 
liquorice  and  opium. 

Trocllis-'CUS.  Diminutive  of  rpoxoc,  a 
wheel.  A  troch  or  round  tablet.  A  solid 
medicine  composed  of  powder  incorporated 
with  glutinous  substances,  made  into  small 
cakes  and  dried.  . 

Trocli^iter.  Name  given  by  Chaussier  to 
the  larger  of  the  tAvo  tuberosities  at  the  scapu- 
lar extremity  of  the  os  humeri,  because  it 
gives  insertion  to  rotator  muscles.     See  Tro- 

CHINUS. 

Trocll^lea.     A  pulley;   from  rpEx<'>,  to 
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run.  A  kind  of  cartilaginous  pulley  through 
which  the  tendon  of  the  trochlearis  muscle 
passes. 

Trochlea^ris.  The  oblique  superior 
oculi  muscle. 

Troclllea^tor.  The  nerve  which  supplies 
the  trochlearis  muscle. 

Trochoi^des.  Trochoid  ;  from  rpnxog,  a 
wheel,  and  eidog^  resemblance.  A  term  ap- 
plied, in  Anatomy,  to  an  articulation  in  which 
one  bone  rotates  upon  another,  like  a  wheel 
upon  its  axle ;  as  the  alias,  upon  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  dentata. 

Trc'mos.  From  rpsfiu,  to  tremble. 
Trembling;  teiTor. 

Tromospas^mus.     Tremor. 

Trophe.     Food;  aliment. 

Tro'plii.  From  rpotpoq,  a  nourisher.  The 
part  of  the  mouth  in  insects  employed  in 
acquiring  and  preparing  the  food. 

Tropli^ical.  Pertaining  to  nourishment 
or  nutrition, 

Troplionneuro^sis.  From  rpoc^ri, 
nourishment,  and  vevpov,  a  nerve.  Atrophic 
process  due  to  injury  or  perverted  action  of 
the  nerves. 

Trophon^osi.  Trophonopatky.  From 
rpo^Tj,  nourishment,  and  voooq,  a  disease. 
Diseases  of  nutrition. 

Troph^oplasts.  The  granular  bodies 
of  the  protoplast,  nutritive  as  to  function. 

Tropli^y.  Trophia.  Tpof?].  Nourish- 
ment ;  used  as  a  sufSx ;  as  hypertrophy,  excess 
of  nourishment  or  nutrition ;  atrophy,  want  of 
nourishment,  &c. 

Troponu^si.  From  rpoKTj,  the  solstice 
or  tropics,  and  voaor^  a  disease.  A  term  ap- 
plied, in  Pathology,  to  diseases  peculiar  to,  or 
which  prevail  in,  the  tropics. 

Troy  Weig-ht.  A  weight  chiefly  used 
in  weighing  gold,  silver,  and  articles  of  jewelry. 
The  pound  troy  contains  twelve  ounces ;  each 
ounce  twenty  pennyweights ;  and  each  penny- 
weight twenty-four  grains.    See  Weights. 

True  Ribs.  The  seven  superior,  or 
sternal,  ribs,  attached  to  the  sternum  by  dis- 
tinct cartilages. 

Trunca^ted.  TruncaHus.  Cut  off;  cut 
short,  lopped ;  appearing  as  if  cut  off. 

Trunk.  Truncm.  In  Anatomy,  that  por- 
tion of  the  body  to  which  the  limbs  are  artic- 
ulated. It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
thorax,  abdomen,  and  pelvis. 

Truss.  A  term  derived  from  the  French 
word  trousse,  to  tie  up,  and  applied  to  a  her- 


nial bandage,  which  at  the  present  day  con- 
sists of  a  steel  spring  with  two  pads,  one  to  be 
applied  to  the  back  as  a  point  of  support,  and 
the  other  over  the  hernia. 

Tu^ba.  From  tubus,  any  hollow  vessel. 
A  tube. 

Tube.  Tu^ba.  A  term  applied,  in  Anat- 
omy, to  some  parts  which  are  hollow. 

Tube,  Eusta^chian.  A  tube  extending  from 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  to  the  posterior 
nares,  between  which  it  forms  a  communica- 
tion. 

Tube,  Fallo'pian.  A  canal  on  each  side  of 
the  uterus,  extending  from  the  superior  angle 
to  near  the  ovarium. 

Tu^ber.  From  tumere,  to  swell,  or  grow 
big.  A  term  applied,  in  Anatomy,  to  parts 
which  are  rounded.  In  Surgery,  a  knot  or 
swelling  in  any  part. 

Tuber  Annula're.  Pons  Varolii.  An  emi- 
nence of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Tuber  Cine'reum.  A  grayish  tubercle,  form- 
ing part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  of 
the  brain. 

Tuber  Is^cbii.  The  tuberosity  of  the  isch- 
ium. 

Tu^bercle.  Tuber^culum.  From  tuber, 
a  bunch.  A  term  applied,  in  Anatomy,  to 
certain  obtuse  processes  or  projections  on  the 
surfaces  of  parts,  or  in  the  structure  of  medul- 
lary organs,  as  the  tubercle  of  a  human  rib. 
In  Pathology,  a  pimple,  or  tumor.  The  term, 
however,  is  applied  to  a  species  of  degenera- 
tion consisting  of  opaque  matter,  of  a  whitish, 
yellowish,  or  gray  color,  developed  in  differ- 
ent textures  of  the  body,  but  most  frequently 
in  the  lungs  and  mesentery. 

Tuber^cula.  An  order  of  cutaneous 
diseases  in  Willan,  consisting  of  small,  hard, 
superficial,  circumscribed  and  well-defined  tu- 
mors, which  are  permanent,  or  suppurating 
partially,  comprehending  nine  genera,  viz. : 
Phyma,  Verruca,  MollvMCum,  Vitiligo,  Acne,  Sy- 
cosis, Lupus,  Elephantiasis,  and  Frambcesia. 

Tubercula  Aran'tii.  The  small  eminences 
on  the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery. 

Tubercula  Quadrigem^ina.  Two  oval  emi- 
nences situated  on  each  side,  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

Tuber^CUlar.  Tuber' culous.  Kelating 
to,  or  affected  with,  tubercles. 

Tubercular  DiaWesis.  Tuberculous  consti- 
tution, or  habit  of  body  which  predisposes  to 
tubercular  phthisis. 
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Tubercular  Matter.  A  morbid  produc- 
tion, consisting  of  yellowish,  compact,  calca- 
reous, pultaceous,  or  semi-fluid  and  curdy 
matter,  contained  in  cysts  or  in  the  tissue  of 
organs. 

Tubercular  Phthis'is.  Phthisis  occasioned 
by  the  development  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

Tubercular  Sore  Throat.  Follicular  phar- 
yngitis. 

Tuber^CUlate.     Covered  with  tubercles. 

Tulbercillo^sis.     Tubercular  diathesis. 

Tiiber^CllloilS.     Tubercular. 

Tuberculous  Phthisis.  A  scrofulous  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs. 

Tutoer^cultim  Annula^re.  Annular 
Protuberance.     The  Pons  Varolii. 

Tuberculum  Loweri.  An  eminence  where 
the  two  venae  cavse  meet  in  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart,  first  described  by  Lower. 

Tuberos^ity.  Tuberos'itas.  From  tuber, 
a  bunch.  A  rough  projection  or  process  on  a 
bone  which  gives  attachment  to  muscles  or 
ligaments ;  an  obtuse  prominence. 

Tuberosity,  Maxillary.  A  rounded  eminence 
at  lower  part  of  posterior  surface  of  each 
maxillary  bone  superior. 

Tiib'ing',  Rubljer.  Employed  in  Den- 
tal Practice  for  regulating  and  separating 
teeth. 

Tu^bular.  TubuWris.  Having  the  form 
of  a  tube. 

Tubular  Gesta'tion.  Extra-uterine  foetation 
in  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Tu^bule.  Ta^bulus.  Diminutive  of  tuba, 
a  tube.     A  small  tube. 

Tu^buli.  Plural  of  Tubulus.  Several 
sets  of  minute  vessels.     See  Tubulus. 

Tubuli  Belli' ni.     The  uriuiferous  tubes. 

Tubuli  Du'rcB  Ma'tris.  The  sinuses  of  the 
dura  mater. 

Tubuli  Lactiferi.  The  ducts  in  the  nipple 
through  which  the  milk  passes. 

Tubuli  of  Dentine.  Dentine  tubes.  See 
Dentinal  Tubuli. 

Tubuli  Rec'ti.  Straight  tubes.  From  twelve 
to  twenty  small  tubes,  which  pass  in  parallel 
lines  to  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the  testi- 
cle, forming  the  eminence  called  the  High- 
morian  Body,  Corpus  Highmori. 

Tubuli  Seminiferi.  The  minute  tubes  which 
constitute  the  parenchyma  of  the  testis. 

Tubuli  Uriniferi.  The  minute  excretory 
ducts  of  the  tubular  substance  of  the  kidney. 

Tu^bulous.     Tubular ;  form  of  a  tube. 

Tu^bulus.     Tubule.     A  little  tube. 


Tubus  Acus^ticus.     An  ear  trumpet. 

Tubus  Alimenta'ris.     The  alimentary  canal. 

Tubus  Nervo'rum.     Neurilemma. 

Tulipii  Valva.     The  ileo-csecal  valve. 

Tuniefac^tion.  Tumefac'tio.  Act  of 
swelling  into  a  tumor ;  a  swelling.. 

Tu^mefied.     Swelled;  enlarged. 

Tumes^cence.  From  tumesco,  to  swell. 
Swelling  or  enlargement  caused  by  moisture. 

Tu'niid.     Svrollen. 

Tu^nior.  Tu'mour.  From  tumeo,  to  swell. 
A  morbid  enlargement  of  any  part  of  the 
body ;  a  permanent  swelling.  Aberuethy  re- 
stricts the  term  tumor  to  such  swellings  as  arise 
from  new  productions,  including  only  the 
sarcomatous,  which  are  of  a  firm  and  fleshy 
consistence,  and  the  encysted,  which  are  formed 
in  a  membranous  sac.  The  former  he  divides 
into,  1.  The  common  vascular  or  organized  sar- 
coma; 2.  Adipose  sarcoma  ;  o.  Pancreatic  sarco- 
ma, from  its  resemblance  to  the  pancreas ;  4. 
Ilastoid  or  mammary  sarcoma,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  structure  of  the  mammary  gland ; 
5.  Taberculated  sarcoma,  which  is  composed  of 
small  ovoid  tumors,  varying  in  size  and  color, 
and  connected  by  cellular  tissue ;  6.  Medullary 
sarcoma,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  the  brain.  This  variety  is 
commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  fungus 
hcematodes;  7.  The  Carcinomatous  sarcoma,  con- 
stituting the  cancerous  tumor.  Encysted  tumors 
he  divides  into,  1.  Steatomatous,  which  contain 
fatty  matter;  2.  Melicerous,  the  substance  of 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  honey ;  3. 
Atheromatous,  which  are  of  a  paste-like  con- 
sistence. 

The  nature  and  malignancy  of  a  tumor  are 
determined  not  only  by  the  causes  which  give 
rise  to  its  development,  but  also  by  its  seat  and 
the  state  of  the  general  health,  and  constitu- 
tional diathesis  of  the  individual. 

Tu'mor,  Erec'tile.  A  tumor  susceptible  of 
elevation  and  depression,  as  when  developed 
in  a  soft  vascular  tissue. 

Tumor,  Fi'brous.  A  morbid  groAvLh  formed 
of  fibrous  tissue. 

Tumor,  Var'icose.  A  circumscribed  morbid 
growth  of  a  bluish  color,  caused  by  dilatation 
and  development  of  capillary  vessels. 

Tu^mors  of  the  Gums  and  Alveo- 
lar Processes.  See  Jaws,  Mokbid 
Growths  of. 

Tung^state.  A  salt  formed  of  tungstic 
acid  and  a  base. 

Tung^Sten.     Symbol  W.  Atomic  weight 
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183.5.  Heavystone,  Wolfram.  A  metallic 
calx  composed  of  lime,  iron  and  manganese- 
It  is  not  a  common  metal,  being  found  only  in 
a  few  minerals ;  it  improves  the  quality  of  the 
former  metal.  Tungsten  is  a  brittle  metal, 
nearly  as  hard  as  steel,  of  a  grayish-white 
color,  and  considerable  lustre.  When  added 
to  steel,  it  hardens  it. 

Tung'^stic  Acid.  An  acid  composed  of 
one  equivalent  of  tungsten  and  three  of  oxygen. 

Tu^nic.  Tu^nica.  In  Anatomy,  a  mem- 
brane, or  covering  to  some  part  or  organ,  as 
the  tunics  of  the  eye,  &c. 

Tu''nica.  Tunic.  An  enveloping  mem- 
brane. 

Tunica  Aciniform^/'s.     The  uvea. 

Tunica  Adna^ta.     The  conjunctiva. 

Tunica  Albugin^ea  Oc^uii.  The  fibrous  mem- 
brane of  the  eye,  situated  immediately  under 
the  conjunctiva. 

Tunica  Albuginea  Tes^tis.  The  albuginea 
testis. 

Tunica  Arachnoi'dea.  The  arachnoid  mem- 
brane. 

Tunica  Choro'ides.     The  choroid  membrane. 

Tunica  Conjuncti'va.     The  conjunctiva. 

Tunica  Cor^nea.     The  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Tunica  Elytroi^des.     The  tunica  vaginalis. 

Tunica  Erythroi^des.     '1  he  cremaster  muscle. 

Tunica  Granulo^sa.  Name  given  by  Dr. 
Barry  to  an  investment  of  the  ovum.  Its 
existence,  however,  as  distinct  from  the  mem- 
brana  granulosa,  is  regarded  by  othere  as  doubt- 
ful. 

Tunica  Jaco'bi.  An  exceedingly  delicate 
serous  membrane,  between  the  retina  and 
choroid  coat,  consisting  of  minute  prismatic 
bodies,  placed  close  together,  and  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  sui'face  of  the  membrane. 

Tunica  Ret'ina.     The  retina. 

Tunica  Vasculo'sa  Refinoe.  The  inner 
lamina  of  the  retina.  It  is  of  a  fibrovascular 
structure,  and  supports  the  outer  medullary 
lamina. 

Tunica  Vasculosa  Tes^tis.  A  delicate  mem- 
brane formed  of  minute  ramifications  of  the 
spermatic  vessels,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tunica  albuginea,  inclosing  the  substance  of 
the  gland,  and  constituting  the  membrane  of 
the  testis. 

Tunica  Villo^sa:  The  inner  coat  of  the  in- 
testines. 

Tunica  ViVrea.     The  hyaloid  membrane. 

Tunica^tus.  Tunica^ted.  Covered  with 
a  tunic. 

39 


Tu^'nicle.  A  natural  covering;  an  in- 
tegument. 

Tui'^bid.  Turbi/dus;  from  turbo,  to  dis- 
turb. In  a  general  sense,  muddy,  not  clear. 
Applied  to  liquids,  as  turbid  water,  turbid 
wine,  &c. 

Tur^binated.  TarUnatus;  from  turbo 
or  turben,  a  top.  Shaped  like  a  top  or  inverted 
cone. 

Turbinated  Bones.  Very  thin  convoluted 
plates  of  bone,  situated  in  the  nasal  fossae. 
They  are  distinguished  into  the  superior  and 
inferior.     The  spongy  bones. 

Turbina^tuni.  Tarbo  cerebri.  The  pin- 
eal gland. 

Turbina'tus.     Turbinated. 

Turg'es^cence.  Turgescen^tia  ;  from  tur- 
gescere,  to  swell.  A  preternatural  accumula- 
tion of  blood  or  other  fluid  in  a  part ;  a  state 
of  distension. 

Turgescence  of  tf}e  Gums.  A  swollen  or  dis- 
tended condition  of  the  margins  of  the  gums. 
See  Gums,  Inflammatiok,  Tuegescence, 
Ulceration,  and  Eecession  of. 

Tur''g"id.  TurgVdus ;  fz-om  turgere,  to 
swell  or  puff  up.     Swollen. 

Turgld^ity.     Turgid^ness.     Turgescence. 

Tur^g'or  Vita^lis.     Turgescence. 

Tur'key-Stone.  Novac'uUte ;  razor- 
stone.  A  massive  mineral  of  a  yellowish, 
greenish,  or  brownish-gray  color.  It  has  been 
used  both,  by  the  surgeon  and  dentist  for 
sharpening  instruments. 

Turme^ric  Pamper.  White  bibulous 
paper  brushed  over  with  tincture  of  turmeric. 
It  is  used  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  free 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  by  which  its 
yellow  color  is  changed  to  brown. 

Turn^ing'.  A  term  applied  in  Obstetrics 
to  the  operation  of  bringing  down  the  feet  of 
the  child  in  utero,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing delivery. 

Tui'^pentine.  TerebinHhina.  The  res- 
inous juice  of  pine  trees. 

Turpentine,  Oil  of.  The  Oleum  Terebinthince. 
The  volatile  oil  distilled  fi-om  the  Pinuspalus- 
tris.    Dose,  gtt.  v  to  xx. 

Tur' pontine,  Spirits  of.  Same  as  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

Tur^petll  Mi  liberal.  Hydrargyri  sul- 
phas flavus.  Yellow  sulphate  of  mercury.  An 
errhine.  Dose,  gr.  j  in  four  or  five  grains  of 
starch. 

Turpethum  Nigrum.  The  black  oxide  of 
mercury. 
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Turquoise.  *A  blue  mineral  consisting 
chiefly  of  hydrated  alumina,  and  formerly 
superstitiously  supposed  to  change  its  color, 
according  as  the  wearer  is  in  good  or  bad 
health. 

Turun^cla.     A  tent  or  suppository. 

Tussic'ular.  Tussicula^ris.  From  tussis, 
a  cough.     Pertaining  to  a  cough. 

Tus'sis.     A  cough. 

Tussis  Convulsi^va.     Hooping-cough. 

Tus^sive.  TiissVvus.  Belonging  or  per- 
taining to  a  cough. 

Tutam^ina.  Tuta^men;  a  defence,  a 
protection.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy  to 
parts  which  seem  to  defend  or  protect  certain 
organs. 

Tutamina  Cer'ebri.  The  scalp  and  bones  of 
the  skull. 

Tu'tenag".  An  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
nickel;  Chinese  copper.  In  India,  a  name 
given  to  zinc. 

Tu^tia.  Tutty.  The  gray  incrustation 
which  forms  on  the  chimneys  of  furnaces,  in 
which  the  ores  of  zinc  are  smelted.  Also,  said 
to  be  found  native  in  Persia.  It  is  an  impure 
oxide  of  zinc. 

Tut^ty.     Tutia ;  which  see. 

Twing"e.  In  Pathology,  a  sudden,  sharp, 
local  pain,  of  momentary  continuance. 

Twink^ling".  Sparkling ;  shining  bright- 
ly with  intermitted  light. 

Twinkling  of  the  Eye.    Nictation  ;  which  see. 

Twins.     Two  children  born  at  a  birth. 

Twitcll''iilg'.  In  Pathology,  short  spastic 
contractions. 

Tycll^ica.  From  rvxn,  accident.  For- 
tuitous lesions. 

Tylo^sis.  TyWma.  Induration  of  the 
margin  of  the  eyelids. 

Tylostere^sis.  IvIoq,  callus,  and  areprjaig, 
privation.  Extirpation  or  removal  of  a  cal- 
lus. 

Tympan^'ic.  Tympan^icus.  Pertaining 
to  or  connected  with  the  tympanum. 

Tyilipani''tes.  From  Tv/m-avov,  a  drum. 
So  called  because  the  abdomen  is  distended 
with  wind,  and  sounds  like  a  drum  when 
struck.  Distension  of  the  abdomen  arising 
from  an  accumulation  of  air.  There  are  two 
species,  1.  Tympanites  intestinalis,  consisting  in 
an  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  intestines  ;  and 
2.  Tympanites  abdominalvf,  when  the  air  is  con- 
tained in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

Tympanites,  Uterine.  A  windy  swelling  of 
the  uterus. 


Tympani-'tis.  From  rvfi-iravov,  a  drum, 
and  itis,  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the 
tympanum  of  the  ear. 

Tym^panum.  The  drum  or  hollow  part 
of  the  middle  ear,  containing  the  ossicula. 

Tym'pany.     Tympanites. 

Type.  Typus.  From  rvKog,  a  stamp,  it- 
self from  the  root  of  tap,  tvtttu,  to  beat.  In 
Pathology,  the  order  in  which  the  symptoms  of 
a  disease  occur  and  succeed  each  other ;  the 
character  which  a  disease  assumes,  especially 
one  of  an  acute  or  febrile  nature.  In  Natural 
History,  that  which  combines  most  prominently 
the  several  characteristics  of  a  group.  Thus, 
an  individual  may  be  the  type  of  a  species,  and 
a  species  the  type  of  a  genus,  and  a  genus  the 
type  of  a.  family  or  order. 

Type  Met'al.  An  alloy  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony, with  a  small  portion  of  tin.  One  part 
of  antimony  to  three  of  lead  are  the  usual  pro- 
portions. Useful  in  Dental  Mechanism  as  a  die 
in  swaging,  as  it  contracts  less  on  cooling  than 
zinc,  and  gives  a  clear  and  sharp  impres- 
sion. 

Typli^lo-Enteri^tis.  Typhlitis;  from 
TV(p?iog,  the  ccecum,  and  enteritis,  inflammation 
of  the  intestines.     Inflammation  of  the  coecum. 

Typlio'cles.  Pertaining  to  typhus;  ty- 
phous. 

Typliolise^inia.  A  disorganized  state  of 
the  blood. 

Ty^plioid.  TyphoVdes  ;  from  typhus,  and 
Ecdog,  resembling  typhus.  Typhodes.  A  low 
fever,  resembling  typhus.  This  form  of  fever 
is  distinguished  from  typhus  by  a  lesion  of  the 
intestines.  It  closely  resembles  typhus  in 
other  respects. 

Typlioma^llia.  From  rv(bog,  stupoi-,  and 
fiavia,  madness.  The  low  muttering  delirium 
which  accompanies  typhoid  fevers. 

Ty^pllOUS.     Eelating  to  typhus. 

Typhus  Fe'ver.  From  m^of,  stupor.  A 
fever  characterized  by  extreme  depression  of 
strength;  small,  weak,  frequent  and  unusual 
pulse,  and  much  cerebral  derangement.  It  is 
distinguished  by  most  writers  into  typhus 
mitior,  mild  typhus,  or  nervous  fever,  and  typhus 
graoior  a  severe  malignant  typhus. 

Typhus  GravHor.     Malignant  typhus  fever. 

Typhus  Ictero^des.     The  yellow  fever. 

Typhus  Mit'ior.     Mild  typhus  fever. 

Typhus  Nervo^sus.  Typhus  mitior.  Nervous 
fever. 

Typhus  Petechia' lis.     Typhus  gravior. 

Typ''ical  or  Typ^ic.     From    typhus,   a 
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type.  Eepresenting  the  type  or  plan;  figura- 
tive ;  representative. 

Tyrem^esis.  Tyrotemesis ;  from  rvpoQ^ 
cheese,  and  e/nEcig,  vomiting.  A  vomiting  of 
curdy  matter. 

Tjria^sis.     Tubercular  elephantiasis. 

Tyro^ma.  A  tumor  of  a  cheese-like 
structure. 


Ty^ros.     Cheese. 

Tyrosin.  Tjrr^osine.  From  wpoc, 
cheese.  The  essential  ingredient  of  cheese. 
See  Casein. 

Tyro^sis.     Tyremesis ;  which  see. 

Ty^son's  Glands.  Tyso^ni  Glan^dvlce. 
The  sebaceous  glands  around  the  corona 
penis. 


u. 


XJ.     The  symbol  for  Uranium. 

Ud.''der.  The  breast  of  a  female,  but  ap- 
plied to  the  glandular  organ  or  bag  of  cows 
and  other  quadrupeds,  in  which  the  milk  is 
secreted  and  retained  for  the  nourishment  of 
their  young. 

Ula.  OvPi-a,  from  ('vlnc,^  solid.  The  gums, 
gingivae. 

XJlacne^sis.  OdaxiVmus;  from  oi;?uff,  the 
gums,  and  Kv?jaig,  itching.  Itching  of  the 
gums,  often  a  symptom  of  dentition,  and  some- 
times of  certain  morbid  conditions  of  this  struc- 
ture. 

Ulsemorrlia^g-ia.  TJlorrhagia.  From 
ovlov^  the  gum,  and  hcemorrhagia.  Bleeding 
from  the  gums. 

Ulatropli^ia.  From  ovXov,  the  gum,  and 
atrophia,  atrophy.  A  gradual  shrinking  or  re- 
cession of  the  gums  from  the  necks  of  the 
teeth.  This  affection  may  be  produced  by  an 
accumulation  of  salivary  calculus  upon  the 
teeth,  or  by  irregularity  in  the  arrangement, 
'diminution,  or  complete  loss  of  the  vitality  of 
these  organs.    See  Gtims,  Diseases  of  the. 

UFcer.  Ulceus.  A  solution  of  continuity 
in  the  soft  parts,  accompanied  by  a  discharge 
of  purulent  matter,  occasioned  and  kept  up  by 
some  local  or  constitutional  injury  or  defect^ 
In  popular  language,  a  running  sore.  An 
ulcer  is  a  condition  attended  by  a  progressive 
destruction  of  tissue,  accompanied  by  the  for- 
mation of  pus  or  ichor,  and  which  is  confined 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  or  to  natural  cavities 
as  the  mouth  and  other  mucous  surfaces.  Ul- 
cere are  distinguished  into,  1.  The  simple  ulcer, 
resulting  from  a  superficial  wound.  2.  The 
sinuous,  in  which  the  matter  r  uns  under  integ- 
uments and  escapes  from  a  small,  but  not  cal- 
lous orifice.  3.  The  fistulous,  a  deep  ulcer, 
with  a  small  callous  orifice.  4.  The  fungous, 
where  the  surface  is  covered  with  fungous  flesh. 
5.  The  gangrenous.  6.  The  scorbutic,  depending 
upon  a  scorbutic  diathesis  of  the  general  sys- 


tem. 7.  The  venereal,  resulting  from  the  ven- 
ereal disease.  8.  The  cancerous.  9.  The  car- 
ious, depending  upon  a  carious  bone.  10.  The 
inveterate,  which  is  of  long  continuance  ;  and 
11.  The  scrofulous.  To  the  above  may  be  added 
the  scirrhous,  epithelial,  encephaloid,  phagedenic 
virulent,  cacoethic,  sordid,  varicose,  &c.  Per- 
verted nutrition  is  the  immediate  cause  of  an 
ulcer,  and  the  proper  treatment  consists  in  re- 
moving the  internal  and  local  causes  which 
keep  up  the  ulceration,  and  in  exciting  the 
vessels  of  the  part  by  appropriate  bandaging, 
&c. 

U/cer,  Malig'nant  A  putrid  ulcer ;  hospital 
gangrene. 

Ulcera^tion.  TJleeraHio.  The  formation 
of  an  ulcer. 

Ulceration  of  the  Gums.  See  Gums,  Inelam- 

MATIOK,     TuRGESCENCE,      UxCEBATION,      AND 

Recession  of. 

Ul^cerative.  Pertaining  to  or  causing 
ulceration. 

Ulcerative  Stoma'titis.  See  Gums,  Dis- 
eases OF. 

Ul^cerous.  Having  the  character  of  an 
ulcer. 

UFcilS.     An  ulcer. 

Ulcus^cule.  Ulcus^culum.  Diminutive 
of  ulcus,  an  ulcer.     A  small  ulcer. 

Ulet^ic.  From  ov'Aoi>,  gum.  Pertaining 
to  the  gum. 

XJli^tis.  From  ov?mv,  the  gum,  and  itis,  a 
terminal  denoting  inflammation.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  gums.    See  Gums,   Diseases  of 

THE. 

UlmiiS  Flil^va.  The  slippery  elm.  The 
inner  bark  yields  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage, 
which  is  used  in  coughs,  dysentery,  and  as  an 
external  application  in  the  form  of  poultice  to 
tumore,  wounds,  &c. 

Ulmus  Ru'bra.    The  Ulmus  fulva ;  which  see. 

XJl^na.  The  inner  and  larger  bone  of  the 
forearm. 
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XJl^nar.     Belonging  to  the  ulna. 

Ulnar  Artery.  The  branch  of  the  brachial 
artery  which  passes  down  the  inner  side  of  the 
forearm. 

Ulna^ris.     Ulnar. 

U/naris  Exter'nus.  The  extensor  carpi  ul- 
naris. 

U/naris  Inter' nus.     The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 

XJloC'ace.  From  ovlov,  the  gum,  and 
/cttfcoc,  bad.  Cancrum  oris,  or  gangrenous  in- 
flammation of  the  mouth,  particularly  of  the 
gums. 

Ulocarcinoma.  From  ovlov,  gum,  and 
carcinoma.     Cancer  of  the  gum. 

Ulon^CUS.  From  ovlov,  the  gum,  and 
oy/cof,  a  tumor.  Swelling  of  the  gums.  A 
tumor  of  the  gums.  Epulis.  See  Jaws,  Dis- 
eases OF. 

Ulorrliag'^ia.  From  ov/lov,  the  gums, 
and  pvyvvfii,  to  break  forth.  Hemorrhage  from 
the  gums.  This  may  occur  spontaneously,  or 
result  from  the  mechanical  division  of  some 
of  the  vessels  of  tlie  gums,  but  unless  favored 
by  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  it  is  never  veiy 
considerable.  But  when  thus  favored,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  control,  and  has,  in  some  in- 
stances, terminated  fatally.  When  spontaneous, 
the  blood  generally  escapes  from  a  number  of 
places,  but  more  frequently  from  the  apices 
than  any  other  part  of  the  gums.  See  Hem- 
orrhage FROM  THE  Gums,  Spontaneous. 

XJlorrlloe^a.  From  ovlov,  gum,  and  peu, 
to  flow.     An  oozing  of  blood  from  the  gums. 

TJlot'ica.  That  which  contributes  to  the 
healing  of  ulcers  and  wounds. 

Ul^tiinate  Anal^ysis.  In  Chemistry, 
the  resolution  of  a  substance  into  its  absolute 
elements. 

Ultimate  EFements,  or  Principles.  The  last 
to  which  we  can  trace  the  constitution  of  sub- 
stances. 

Ul''tiini-Sternal.  Ultimi-sterna'lis.  Name 
given  by  Beclard  to  the  Ensisternal,  or  sixth 
and  last  portion  of  the  sternum. 

Ultra-Marine.  The  blue  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  Lapis  lazuli,  which  is  unchangeable 
by  exposure  to  the  air. 

XJm^ber.  A  variety  of  ochraceous  iron 
ore,  used  as  a  pigment ;  also,  a  variety  of  peat 
or  brown  coal,  used  in  the  adulteration  of 
snuff. 

XJlxil>il''ical.  Umbilicalis;  from  umbilicus, 
the  navel.     Belonging  or  relating  to  the  navel. 

Umbilical  Chord.  Funis  umbilica'lis.  The 
navel  string. 


Umbilical  Her'nia.     Hernia  umbilicalis. 

Umbilical  Re'gion.  The  middle  portion  of 
the  abdomen  about  the  navel. 

Umbilical  Ring.  A  fibrous  ring  surrounding 
the  aperture  of  the  navel. 

Umbilical  Vesicle.  Vesicula  umbilicalis; 
which  see. 

UmblFicus.  In  Anatomy,  the  navel ;  in 
Botany,  the  bilum,  or  scar  by  which  a  seed  is 
attached  to  the  placenta. 

Umbilicus  Mari'nus.  A  submarine  produc- 
tion found  on  rocks  and  the  shells  of  fishes, 
said  to  possess  anthelmintic  properties. 

.XJm''bo.     A  protuberance. 

XJn^cla.  An  ounce.  The  twelfth  part  of 
a  pound  in  troy  and  apothecaries'  weight.  A 
weight  containing  eight  drachms. 

Un''ciforni.  Undformis  ;  from  uncus,  a 
hook,  and/orma,  shape.  Having  the  shape  of 
a  hook  ;  hook-like. 

Unciform  Bone.  The  fourth  bone  of  the 
second  row  of  the  carpus. 

Unciform  Process.  The  hamular  process  of 
the  OS  sphenoides. 

Uncina^ted.  Beset  with  bent  spines  like 
hooks. 

Unc'tion.  From  unctio.  The  act  of  an- 
ointing.    Also,  an  ointment. 

Uii^cus.     A  hook. 

Undula^ted.    Undulatus.    Wavy. 

XJndula^tion.  Un'dulatory.  A  waving 
motion  or  vibration.    In  Pathology,  fluctuation. 

Ung-uent^um.  From  ungere,  to  anoint. 
Unguent ;  an  ointment ;  a  topical  application 
of  about  the  consistence  of  lard.  An  ointment 
is  softer  than  a  cerate,  although  the  terms  are 
often  used  indiscriminately. 

Unguentum  Acidi  Tan'nici.  Ointment  of  tan- 
nic acid. 

Unguentum  Adipis,  or  Unguentum  Simplex. 
Ointment  of  lard.     Simple  ointment. 

Unguentum  Antimo'nii.  U.  S.  Antimonial 
ointment ;  tartar  emetic  ointment. 

Unguentum  Aq'uoe  Ro'sob.  U.  S.  Ointment 
of  rosewater. 

Unguentum  Cantharidis.  U.  S.  Ointment 
of  Spanish  flies. 

Unguentum  Ceta'cei.  Ph.  L.  Spermaceti 
ointment. 

Unguentum  Creaso'ti.  U.  S.  Ointment  of 
creasote. 

Unguentem  Cu'pri  Subaceta^tis.  U.  S.  Oint- 
ment of  subacetate  of  copper. 

Unguentum  Galilee.     U.   S.     Ointment    of 
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Unguentum  Gallae  Compositum.  Ph.  L. 
G)mpound  ointment  of  galls. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri.  U.  S.  Mercurial 
ointment;  strong  mercurial  ointment.  Pre- 
pared by  rubbing  mercury  with  equal  parts  of 
suet  and  lard,  until  the  globules  can  no  longer 
be  seen. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Ammonia'ti.  U.  S. 
Ointment  of  ammoniated  mercury.  Ointment 
of  white  precipitate. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Binio^didi.  Ph.  L. 
Ointment  of  biniodide  of  mercury. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  lo^didi.  Ph.  L.  Oint- 
ment of  iodide  of  mercury. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Mifius.  Ph.  L.  Mild 
mercurial  ointment. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri Nitra'tis.  U.S.  Oint- 
ment of  nitrate  of  mercury ;  citrine  ointment. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Ox'idi  Rubri.  U.  S. 
Ointment  of  red  oxide  of  mercury. 

Unguentum  lo^dini.  U.  S.  Ointment  of 
iodine. 

Unguentum  lodini  Compos^ itum.  Ph.  U.  S. 
and  L.  Compound  ointment  of  iodine. 

Unguentum  Pip'erisMigri.  Ointment  of  black 
pepper. 

Unguentum  Plum'bi  Aceta^tis.  Ointment  of 
acetate  of  lead. 

Unguentum  Plumbi  Carbona'tis.  Ph.  U.  S. 
and  D.     Ointment  of  carbonate  of  lead. 

Unguentum  Plumbi  Compos'itum.  Ph.  L. 
Compound  ointment  of  lead. 

Unguentum  Plumbi  lodidi.  Ph.  L.  Ointment 
of  iodide  of  lead. 

Unguentum  Simplex.   U.  S.  Simple  ointment. 

Unguentum  Sulpburis.  U.  S.  Sulphur  oint- 
ment. 

Unguentum  Sulpburis  Compositum.  U.  S. 
Compound  sulphur  ointment. 

Unguentum  Zin'ci  Ox'idi.  U.  S.  Ointment 
of  oxide  of  zinc. 

XJll^g"llilial.  From  unguis,  a  nail.  Be- 
longing to  the  nails. 

Ull^gTlis.  From  ow^,  a  hook.  In  Anat- 
omy, the  nail;  a  horny  lamina  at  the  extremity 
of  each  finger  and  each  toe.  In  Surgery,  a 
collection  of  pus  between  the  laminae  of  the 
cornea  of  the  eye.  Applied,  in  Botany,  to  the 
thin  inferior  part  of  the  petal  of  a  polypetal- 
ous  corolla. 

Unguis,  Os.  The  lachrymal  bone  of  the 
orbit. 

Un^gulate.     Nail-shaped.    Hoof-shaped. 

Uilliealtll^y.  Sickly;  wanting  health, 
habitually     weak,     indisposed,     insalubrious. 


having  a  tendency  to  generate  diseases ;  mor- 
bid. 

XJlli-.  From  mwws,  one.  A  Latin  prefix, 
denoting  one. 

UniceFlular.  One-celled.  Composed 
of  one  cell. 

Uni^CUS.     Single. 

Unilat'eral.  Unilateral  lis.  Unilatent.  On 
one  side  only. 

Uniloc^ular.    Having  one  cell  or  cavity. 

Un''ioil.  Act  of  uniting  or  joining  two 
or  more  things  into  one;  state  of  being 
united. 

Union  by  the  First  Inten'tion.  In  Surgery, 
the  process  by  which  the  opposite  surfaces  of 
a  recent  wound,  when  kept  in  contact,  grow 
together,  without  suppuration  or  granula- 
tion. 

Union  by  Second  Intention.  See  Second 
Intention. 

XJllip''arous.  From  unis,  one,  and  pario, 
to  bear.     Producing  one  at  a  birth. 

TJ^nlt.  From  unus,  one.  A  single  thing 
or  value. 

Unit  Jar.  An  apparatus  for  charging  Ley- 
den  jars  with  known  proportions  of  electricity, 
contrived  by  Mr.  Harris. 

Univ^aleiit.  From  u7iv^,  and  valeo,  to 
be  able.  An  atom  or  radical  molecule  which 
can  seize  but  one  monad  atom. 

XJ^nivalve.  From  unus,  one,  and  i^alva,  a 
valve.  One-valved.  A  shell  composed  of  one 
piece. 

Univer''sity.  A  collection  of  colleges, 
each  having  a  special  curriculum  of  studies, 
under  one  academic  government. 

Unoc^ulus.      Unioc'ulus.    One-eyed. 

U^raclius.  From  ovpov,  urine.  A  liga- 
mentous cord  extending  from  the  base  of  the 
urinary  bladder  to  the  umbilical  cord,  which, 
in  the  foetus  of  certain  animals,  is  hollow, 
and  conveys  the  urine  to  the  allantoid  mem- 
brane. 

Uracra''sia.  From  ovpov,  urine,  and 
aKfiaaia,  ill  temperature.  A  bad  quality  of 
urine. 

Urse^inia.  From  urea,  and  ai/ia,  blood. 
A  term  applied  to  diseases  in  which  there  is 
an  excess  of  urea  in  the  blood. 

XJrse^mic.  Urce'micus.  Relating  or  ap- 
pertaining to  uraemia. 

XJ^raiiiile.  A  beautiful,  feathery,  crystal- 
line powder ;  a  product  of  the  action  of  hydi'o- 
chloric  acid  on  thionurate  of  ammonia. 

Uran^ic  Acid.     Peroxide  of  uranium. 
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Uranisconi^tiS.  From  vpaviaaog,  the 
palate,  and  itis,  inflammation.  Inflammation 
of  the  palate. 

Uraniscoplas^tice.  From  uraniscus, 
palate,  and  'n-?Maau,  to  form.  The  artificial 
formation  of  a  palate. 

Uraniscoplas^ty.  Uranisco^ylas^tice;  from 
vpaviaKog^  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  TrXaaau, 
to  form.  An  operation  for  the  formation  of 
the  soft  palate. 

TJraniscor^rapliy.     Staphylorraphy. 

Uranis^COS.      Uranis^cus.     The  palate. 

U^ranite.  An  ore  of  uranium,  composed 
of  phosphoric  acid,  oxide  of  uranium,  lime, 
silica,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  with 
small  quantities  of  magnesia  and  barytes. 

Ura^nium.  Symbol,  U.  Atomic  weight, 
240.  A  rare  elementary  metal  of  a  grayish 
color,  discovered  by  Klaproth  in  1789,  in  the 
mineral  called  pitchblend.  It  is  also  contained 
in  uranite,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties, — 
lime  uranite  and  chalcolite,  or  copper  uranite. 
It  has  three  oxides,  one  of  which,  the  sesqui- 
oxide,  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  coloring 
ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
teeth.  This  "is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
green  oxide  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, and  fusing  it  at  a  low  heat  to  drive  off" 
the  nitric  acid.  It  is  then  digested  in  boiling 
water  as  long  as  anything  soluble  is  taken  up, 
and  the  pure  oxide  remains  as  a  gold  or 
orange-yellow  powder,  becoming  brick-red, 
from  loss  of  water,  by  carefully  heating,  and, 
at  a  higher  temperature,  losing  oxygen  also. 
Its  salts  are  yellow."  *  The  oxide  of  uranium 
is  used  to  give  a  yellow  tint  to  porcelain  teeth. 

U^rate.  A  compound  of  uric  acid  with 
a  salifiable  base. 

Urate  of  Soda.  The  principal  ingredient  in 
arthritic  calculi. 

U^rea.  CO(NE[2)2.  A  white  pearly  sub- 
stance, forming  the  chief  solid  constituent  of 
urine.  It  is  the  principal  nitrogenous  end- 
product  of  tissue  metamorphosis ;  a  carbonide 
olftained  mostly  from  the  decomposition  of 
uric  acid. 

Urec^chysis.  From  ovpov,  urine,  and 
EKxvaic,  efiiision.  Efiusion  of  urine  into  the 
cellular  membrane. 

Ure^do.  From  uro,  to  burn.  A  term 
applied  to  a  burning  or  itching  sensation  at- 
tending many  diseases.     Also,  urticaria. 

Ure^nium.  Synonymous  with  Urea; 
which  see. 

*  Piggot's  Dental  Chemistry. 


XJre'siS.  UrVasis;  from  ovpEiv,  to  void 
urine.     The  act  of  voiding  the  urine. 

UrC'ter.  From  ovpov,  urine.  The  mem- 
branous canal  extending  from  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  to  the  urinary  bladder,  which  con- 
veys the  urine  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
organ. 

XJreteral^g-ia.  From  ovprjTrip,  the  ureter, 
and  aXyog,  pain.  Pain  along  the  course  of  the 
ureter. 

Ureteri^tis.  From  ovprjrrjp,  the  ureter, 
and  itis,  a  terminal  denoting  inflammation. 
Inflammation  of  the  ureter. 

Uretero-Thromboi^des.  From  ovp- 
V^VP,  the  ureter,  -d-pojifiog,  grumous  blood,  and 
EcSoQ,  resemblance.  Ischury  occasioned  by  the 
formation  of  grumous  blood  in  the  ureter. 

Ure^tlian.  Ethyl  Carbonate.  A  recently 
discovered  hypnotic  and  antipyretic.  It  has 
produced  excellent  results  in  convulsions  and 
tetanus.     Dose,  gr.  xx-lx. 

Ure^tlira.  From  ovpov,  urine.  The  ex- 
cretory duct  of  the  urine  in  both  sexes  in  the 
higher  animals,  and  of  the  semen  in  the  male. 
In  the  male  urethra  there  are  three  portions : 
the  prostatic,  near  the  bladder,  a  membranous, 
and  a  spongy  portion. 

UretliraFgia.  From  ovprj-dpa,  the  ure- 
thra, and  aAyog,  pain.  Pain  in  the  urethra ; 
gonorrhoea. 

Uretliri^tis.  From  ovpirBpa,  the  urethra, 
and  itis,  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the 
urethra. 

Ui'etliro  Bulba^'ris.  Name  given  by 
Chaussier  to  the  transveree  perineal  artery, 
because  it  is  distributed  on  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra. 

Urethroplirax^is.  From  ovpir&pa,  the 
urethra,  and  (ppaaau,  to  obstruct.  ■  Obstruction 
of  the  urethra ;  stricture. 

XJretliroplas^ty.  Urethrophs^tice ;  from 
ovp-q-dpa,  the  urethra,  and  nlaaau,  to  form.  In 
Surgery,  an  operation  for  supplying  defects  in 
the  urethra. 

XJret^ic.      UretHcus.     Diuretic;  urinary. 

Uri^as.     The  urethra. 

Uri^asis.     Lithiasis ;  which  see. 

U^ric.     Pertaining  to  urine. 

Uric  Acid.  Ac^idum  u'ricum;  lithic  acid. 
An  acid  which  exists  in  urine  and  in  gouty 
concretions.  When  pure,  it  is  a  white,  in- 
odorous, crystalline  powder.  It  readily  unites 
with  alkaline  bases,  forming  urates.  It  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  form  of  urate  of  soda 
or  urate  of  ammonia,  constituting  the  greater 
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part  of  urinary  calculi.  It  is  often  deposited 
in  diseased  urine,  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  sed- 
iment.    Formula,  C5HNA+HO. 

Uric  Oxide.  Ox'idumu^rieum;  xanthic  oxide. 
A  white  powder  sometimes,  though  very  rare- 
ly, found  in  calculi.  It  has  never  been  dis- 
covered in  healthy  urine. 

U''rinary.  Urinarius  ;  from  urina,  urine. 
Pertaining  to  the  urine. 

Urinary  Bladder.  Ves^icaurina^ria.  A  mus- 
culo-membranous  pouch,  situated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  between  the  symphysis 
pubis  and  the  beginning  of  the  rectum.  It 
serves  for  the  reception  of  the  urine  from  the 
ureters,  and  when  a  certain  quantity  has 
accumulated,  a  desire  for  its  expulsion  is  ex- 
perienced. 

Urinary  Cal'culi.  The  calculi  which  form 
in  the  bladder  and  urinary  passages. 

Urinary  Fis'tula,  A  deep,  narrow  ulcer 
communicating  with  some  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages. 

Urinary  Organs.  The  organs  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  urine — the  kidneys. 

Urinary  Pas' sages.  The  canals  and  cavities 
intended  to  contain  the  urine  and  convey  it 
externally :  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  kidneys. 

XJ^rine.  Ovpov  •  from  opovn,  to  rush  out. 
The  fluid  secreted  in  the  kidneys,  and  slowly 
conveyed  by  the  ureters  into  the  urinary  blad- 
der. When  voided  in  a  healthy  state,  it  is 
transparent,  of  an  amber  or  citron-yellow 
color,  of  a  peculiar  odor,  and  of  a  slightly  bit- 
ter, saline,  and  acid  taste. 

Uriniferous  Tubes.  A  number  of 
small  ducts  converging  from  the  cortical  por- 
tion of  the  kidney  to  the  apices  of  the  papillae. 

XJroce^le.  From  ovpov,  urine,  and  kt/at/j 
swelling.  Tumor  of  the  scrotum  occasioned 
by  infiltration  of  urine  into  its  cellular  tissue. 

XJrocys^tis.  From  ovpovj  and  kvctiq,  a 
bag.     The  urinary  bladder. 

Urocysti^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  blad- 
der. 

Urodlal^ysis..  From  ovpov,  urine,  and 
6ta2.v(ng,  dissolution,  loss  of  strength.  A  sus- 
pension of  the  function  of  the  kidney. 

TJrodyn^ia.  From  ovpov,  urine,  and 
o(hv7],  pain.  Pain  attending  the  excretion  of 
urine. 

Urog-en^ital.  Pertaining  to  the  urinary, 
or  genital  organs. 

Urolitlii^asis.  From  ovpov,  and  A^rfof, 
a  stone.  Disease  connected  with  the  forma- 
tion of  urinary  calculi. 


Urolitli''ic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
from  urinary  calculus. 

Uroli^tlms.     Urinary  calculus. 

Uropoe^sis.  Ovpov,  urine,  and  noLsu,  to 
make.     Secretion  of  urine. 

Urorrlioe^a.  Ovpov,  and  peu,  to  flow. 
An  involuntary  discharge  of  urine.  Also  dia- 
betes. 

Urc'ses.     Diseases  of  the  urinaiy  organs. 

Urtica^ria.  From  urtica,  a  nettle.  The 
nettle-rash ;  an  eruption  on  the  skin  resem- 
bling that  produced  by  the  stings  of  a  nettle. 
Six  varieties  are  described  by  Willan,  namely, 
1.  Urticaria  febrilis ;  2.  Urticaria  evanida ;  3. 
Urticaria  persistens;  4.  Urticaria  conferta ;  5. 
Urticaria  subcutanea  ;  6.  Urticaria  tuberosa.  It 
is  not  generally  a  disease  of  much  consequence, 
and  the  treatment  consists  of  simple  general 
means,  and  the  use  of  absorbent  laxatives. 

UryFic  Acid.     Uric  acid ;  which  see. 

Ustila^g-o.     Ergot. 

Us^tion.  The  act  of  applying  the  actual 
cautery.     Also,  a  burn. 

Usto^rious.  Having  the  quality  of 
burning. 

Ustllla^tioii.  UstuWtio.  The  act  of 
burning.  In  Pharmacy,  the  operation  by 
which  a  substance  is  freed  from  moisture.  In 
Metallurgy,  the  operation  of  expelling  one  sub- 
stance from  another  by  heat. 

XJs^tus.  Burnt,  calcined,  or  dried  in  the  fire. 

XJ''terine.  Uterinus ;  from  uterus,  the 
womb.     Belonging  or  relating  to  the  womb. 

Uterine  Artery.  A  branch  of  the  hypogas- 
tric or  internal  pudic,  distributed  over  the 
uterus. 

Uteri^tis.  Inflammation  of  the  womb. 
Metritis.     Hysteritis. 

U^tero-G-esta^tio.     Pregnancy. 

Uteroma^nia.     Nymphomania. 

Uterot^omy.     Cutting   into  the   uterus. 

XJ^terus.  The  womb  ;  a  hollow  organ  of 
the  shape  of  a  compressed  pear,  situated  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  between  the  urinary  blad- 
der and  the  rectum,  and  destined  to  lodge  the 
foetus  from  the  commencement  of  pregnancy 
till  birth. 

Uterus,  in  version  of.  The  uterus  displaced 
and  turned  inside  out,  as  sometimes  occurs  in 
the  careless  or  injudicious  removal  of  the 
placenta. 

Uterus,  Ir'ritable.     Neuralgia  of  the  uterus. 

TJ'tricle.  A  minute  cell  or  vesicle.  Also, 
a  cavity  communicating  with  the  semi-circular 
canals  of  the  ear. 
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TJtricular.  Resembling  a  small  bag  or 
bottle.     Pertaining  to  the  utricle. 

Utric^iilvis.  The  uterus.  Also,  a  little 
bag  or  hollow  vesicle. 

U^va.  A  tumor  having  the  appearance  of 
a  grape. 

XJ^vea.  From  uva,  an  unripe  grape.  A 
term  applied  by  some  anatomists  to  the  cho- 
roid coat  of  the  eye,  and  by  others  to  the  black 
pigment  on  the  jjosterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

Uvea,  Commis^sure  of  the.  The  ciliary  liga- 
ment. 

XJ''vula.  A  small,  conical,  fleshy  process 
hanging  from  the  middle  of  the  inferior  mar- 
gin of  the  soft  palate  over  the  root  of  the 
tongue.  It  is  composed  of  mucous  membrane 
and  the  azygos  uvulae  muscle. 

Uvula,  Elonga'tion  of.  An  acute  or  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  uvula,  which  increases 
rapidly  in  size  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
and  extends  so  as  to  rest  on  the  tongue,  tip  for- 
ward, or  drop  posteriorly  and  obstruct  the 
larynx,  causing  a  feeling  of  suffocation  or 
diflaculty  in  swallowing.     The  treatment  con- 


sists in  the  use  of  astringent  gargles,  or  of 
puncturing  the  organ,  or  of  clipping  off  the 
most  pendant  portion.  See  Palatine  Organs, 
Diseases  of. 

Uvula  Scissors,  HuF I/hen's.  A  pair  of  scissors 
invented  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Hulliheu,  of  Wheeling, 
Va.,  in  the  early  part  of  1843,  for  the  removal 
of  the  uvula,  which  are  so  contrived,  that  at 
the  instant  it  cuts  the  uvula,  it  secures  the 
divided  part,  and  prevents  it  from  failing  into 
the  fauces  by  means  of  a  pair  of  supplementary 
blades,  provided  with  sharp  teeth,  beneath  the 
cutting  blades. 

Uvula  Spoon.  A  spoon-shaped  surgical  in- 
strument, to  be  held  under  the  uvula  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  any  substance  into  the  fauces. 

Uvula,  Ulcera^tion  of.  See  Palatine  Oa- 
GANS,  Diseases  of. 

Uvula  Ves^iccB.  A  slight  elevation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  entrance  of  the 
urethra  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

U^vular.     Belonging  to  the  uvula. 

XJ villi'' tis.  From  uvula,  and  itis,  denoting 
inflammmation.    Inflammation  of  the  uvula. 


V. 


V.     The  symbol  for  Vanadium. 

Vac^ciii.     See  Vaccina. 

"Vacci^'na.  Vaccinia.     From    vacca,    a 

cow.  Cow-pox  ;  kine-pox ;  a  pustular  disease 
of  cow's  teats,  consisting  of  vesicles  of  a  blue 
color,  which,  when  introduced  into  the  human 
body  by  inoculation,  preserves  the  individual 
from  the  contagion  of  small-pox.  For  this 
valuable  discovery  the  world  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  Jenner. 

Vaccina^tion.  Vaccina' tio  ;  from  vacca, 
a  cow.  Cow-pox  inoculation ;  the  insertion 
of  vaccine  matter  under  the  cuticle  to  produce 
cow-pox.  The  vaccine  matter  or  virus  is  in- 
serted under  the  ctiticle,  so  that  it  may  enter 
into  the  absorbents.  The  scab  which  falls  off" 
at  about  the  end  of  three  weeks,  is  capable  of 
communicating  the  aifection.  Before  using,  it 
should  be  dissolved  in  water.  Mr.  Albert  Car- 
penter suggests  that  "  vaccination  itself  may 
be  at  the  root  of  the  defective  dental  organiza- 
tion so  prevalent  where  European  physicians 
practice,  and  nowhere  else.  A  bovine  disease 
is  introduced  into  the  blood  of  the  infant,  and 
its  constitution  becomes  thoroughly  under  the 
influence  of  it  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
dental  formation,  causing  that  defective  de- 


velopment from  which  the  present  generation 
so  generally  suffers." 

Vac^ciliator.  Vac'cinist.  One  who  in- 
oculates for  the  cow-pox. 

Vac^ciiie  Mat^ter.  The  serous  fluid 
contained  in  the  vesicle  developed  on  the 
udder  of  the  cow,  or  on  the  body  of  one  who 
has  been  vaccinated,  and  which,  when  per- 
mitted to  remain  undisturbed,  concretes  into  a 
hard  scab  or  crust. 

Vaccin^ic  Acid.  A  fatty  acid  obtained 
from  butter. 

Vacci^no-Sypliilis.  Syphilis  conveyed 
by  vaccination. 

Vacilla'tio.  From  vacillare,  to  waver. 
Vacillation ;  moving  one  way  and  the  other ; 
staggering. 

Vacillatio  Den' Hum.  Odontoseisis;  which  see. 

Vac^uole.  A  small  space  within  cell- 
protoplasm,  containing  a  clear  fluid. 

Vac^iiuni.  An  empty  space.  The  term 
is  applied  to  the  interior  of  a  close  vessel,  from 
which  the  atmospheric  air  and  every  other  gas 
has  been  extracted.  The  Torricellian  vacuum, 
or  the  space  above  the  mercury  in  the  baro- 
metric tube,  is  the  most  perfect  vacuum  that 
can  be  produced  by  artificial  means. 
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Vacuum  Cavity.  The  air  chamber  in  a  plate 
on  which  artificial  teeth  are  mounted.  The 
different  forms  of  vacuum  cavities  are  the  Gil- 
bert cavity,  which  is  swaged  in  the  plate  and 
outlined  by  means  of  chasers  of  wood,  ivory  or 
bone,  and  soft  metal,  and  the  Cleveland  cavity, 
which  is  consti-ucted  by  cutting  out  the  form 
in  the  plate  and  soldering  over  the  opening  a 
swaged  chamber  or  cap,  which  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  space  cut  out  in  the  plate. 

Vacuum  Plate.  In  Dentistry,  a  term  applied 
to  a  plate  on  which  artificial  teeth  are  mounted, 
having  an  air-chamber  to  assist  in  its  reten- 
tion in  the  mouth. 

Vagi^na.  A  sheath.  In  Anatomy,  the 
canal  which  leads  from  the  vulva  or  extei'nal 
orifice  of  the  female  pudendum  to  the  uterus. 
In  Botany,  the  leaf-stalk  of  those  plants  in 
which  it  becomes  thin,  and  rolls  round  the 
stem,  to  which  it  there  forms  a  sheath. 

Vagi^na  Cor^dis.  Case  of  the  heart.  The 
pericai-dium. 

Vagi^nal.  Vagina^ lis.  Pertaining  to  the 
vagina  or  to  a  sheath. 

Vaginal  Artery.  A  branch  of  the  hypogas- 
tric, uterine,  or  internal  pudic  artery,  descend- 
ing by,  and  distributed  to,  the  side  of  the 
vagina. 

Vaginal  Bil'iary  Plex'us.  A  plexus  of  rami- 
fications of  the  hepatic  duct  through  the  cap- 
sule of  Glisson. 

Vaginal  Gan^glia.  See  Spermatic  Gan- 
glion. 

Vaginal  Pulse.  A  term  applied  by  Osiander 
to  the  increased  pulsation  of  the  arteria  vag- 
inalis, which  occurs  in  pregnancy  during  the 
imminence  of  abortion. 

Vag-ma^Us  Tu^nica.  The  tunica  vag- 
inalis testis. 

Vagina^ted.    Sheathed. 

"Vag'ini^tis.  Inflammation  or  irritation 
of  the  vagina. 

Vagmo-Hysteriot'omy.  The  opera- 
tion of  making  an  incision  into  the  uterus 
through  the  vagina. 

Vagino- Rectal  Fis'sure.  An  opening  be- 
tween the  vagina  and  rectum ;  one  of  the  effects 
of  badly  managed  labor. 

Valgus  Ner^vus.  The  pneumogastric 
nerve  ;  par  vagum. 

Valeriates.  Valerianates  made  from  the 
artifically  prepared  acid  and  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  valerian. 

Vale^rian.  The  root  of  Valeriana  offi- 
cinalis, or  wild  valerian. 


Valeria^na.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Valerianacew.  Also,  the  officinal  valerian. 
Used  in  epilepsy,  and  in  a  variety  of  nervou.s 
complaints.  It  is  also  advised  as  a  tonic,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  emmenagogue.  Dose,  of  the 
powdered  root,  Qj  to  5 j ;  of  the  fluid  ex- 
tract, gssto  3J  ;  of  the  alcoholic  extract,  gr. 
iij  to  gr.  X ;  of  the  oil,  gtt.  v ;  of  the  tincture, 
3  2  to  ij  ;  of  the  ammoniated  tincture,  3  j. 

Vale^riauate  of  Amiwo'iiia.  This 
salt  is  obtained  by  causing  gaseous  ammonia, 
disengaged  from  muriate  of  ammonia,  by  lime, 
to  pass  into  valerianic  acid  until  the  acid  is  neu- 
tralized ;  and  crystallizing.  Used  like  valerian, 
valerianic  acid,  &c.,  in  neuropathic  affections. 

Valerian^ic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  the  root  of  Valeriana 
officinalis. 

Valetudina'i'iaii.  Sickly ;  one  who  is 
in  delicate  health  ;  one  who  is  seeking  to  re- 
cover health. 

VaFgus.  Bandy-legged;  one  having  his 
legs  bent  outward.     Also,  club-foot. 

"Vallec^ula.  Dim.  of  vallis,  a  valley.  A 
small  depression,  slight  furrows  or  pits  of  the 
body. 

VaFlum.  Literally,  a  rampart,  trench, 
or  wall ;  applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  eye-brows. 

Valve.  Valva.  VaVvula ;  from  valvce,  fold- 
iug-dooi-s.  A  small  door.  A  term  applied  in 
Anatomy  to  membranous  folds  situated  at  the 
orifice  or  in  the  course  of  certain  cavities  and 
canals,  which  serve  to  prevent  the  regurgita- 
tion, and  direct  the  course  of  contained  fluids. 
In  Botany,  the  divisions  of  the  fruit. 

Valve  of  Fallo'pius.  Valve  of  Bauhin.  The 
ileo-coecal  valve. 

Valves  of  tlie  Heart.  Eustachian, 
tricuspid,  and  mitral. 

VaFvula.     A  small  valve.     Valvule. 

Valvula  Co'li.     The  valve  of  the  colon. 

Valvula  Eusta^chii.  A  semilunar  membran- 
ous fold  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava. 

Valvula  Mitra^ulis.     The  mitral  valve. 

Valvula  Semiluna^ris.  The  semilunar  valves. 

VaFvulaj  Conniveii^tes.  Numerous 
semilunar  folds  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  small 
intestines. 

VaFvular  Triglo'chiii.  The  tricuspid 
valves. 

Vaiia^dic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  by 
heating  vanadiate  of  ammonia  so  as  to  expel 
the  alkali.  It  is  a  fine  powder  of  a  light  rust 
yellow. 
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'Vana''diuin.  Symbol,  V.  Atomic  weight, 
51.2.  A  brittle  metal,  of  a  white  color,  found 
with  lead  and  iron. 

Vanilla  Aromat^lca.  One  of  the  spe- 
cies which  affords  the  aromatic  bean,  known 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Vanilla,  also  said 
to  be  the  product  of  several  other  species.  The 
vanilla  yields  a  volatile  aromatic  oil,  supposed 
to  possess  properties  similar  to  those  of  valer- 
ian. It  has  been  used  in  low  fevers,  hysteria, 
and  rheumatism. 

Vap^icl.      Vapidus.     Dead ;  spiritless. 

Va^'por.  An  elastic  fluid  rendered  aeri- 
form by  heat,  and  capable  of  being  brought 
back  to  a  liquid  state  by  cold. 

I^apor  Bath.  A  steam  bath  ;  the  application 
of  vapor  to  the  body  in  a  close  place.  Also, 
the  place  itself.  In  Chemistry,  an  apparatus 
for  heating  bodies  by  vapor  of  water. 

I^apor  Douche.  The  application  of  a  jet  of 
watery  vapor  to  some  part  of  the  body. 

Vapora^rium.     A  vapor  bath. 

Vaporiza^tion.  The  vaporizing  of  a 
liquid,  or  the  artificial  formation  of  vapor.  A 
process  by  which  volatile  matters  are  separated 
from  fixed  substances  by  the  aid  of  heat. 

Va''porouS.  Va^porose.  Full  of  vapors 
or  exhalations,  as  the  vaporous  air  of  valleys ; 
windy ;  flatulent. 

Va^pors.  Hypochondriasis;  hysteria; 
melancholy. 

Varia^tion.  From  vario,  to  change.  The 
change  which  an  organ  or  part  or  individual 
or  class  suffers  under  the  modifying  influences 
of  climate,  food,  habits,  or  surroundings. 

Varicel''la.  Diminutive  of  variola,  small- 
pox. Variola  lymphat^ica.  1  he  chicken-pox  ; 
an  eruptive  disease,  consisting  of  vesicles  scat- 
tered over  the  body.  Chicken-pox  affects  the 
developing  teeth,  causing  erosion,  and  inter- 
fering with  their  nutrition,  and  may  occasion 
characteristic  markings  on  their  crowns 

Var^ices.  The  plural  of  varix ;  which 
see. 

Var^iciforin.  From  varix,  a  swollen 
vein.     Resembling  a  varix. 

Varicifor^mes  Paras^tatse.  The 
vasa  deferentia  at  their  commencement. 

Varicoblepll^aron.  From  varix,  dilata- 
tion of  a  vein,  and  /32.E<papov,  eyelid.  A  vari- 
cose tumor  of  the  eyelid. 

Varicoce^le.  From  varix,  and  k;?A;;,  a 
tumor.  Cirsocele.  A  varicose  enlargement  of 
the  scrotum,  or  spermatic  cord. 

Varicom^phalus.      From     varix,    and 


o/LKpaTiog,  the  umbilicus.  A  varicose  tumor  of 
the  umbilicus. 

Var^icose.  Varico^sus.  Swollen,  knotted, 
tortuous  veins.  Belonging  to  or  resembling  a 
varix. 

Varicose  Aneurism.  The  dilatation  and  pul- 
sation of  a  vein  from  the  passing  of  the  blood 
into  it  from  an  artery ;  both,  with  the  fascia, 
having  been  wounded  in  the  act  of  bloodlet- 
ting, all  the  openings  having  become  united 
into  one  by  adhesive  inflammation. 

Varic^ula.  Diminutive  of  varix  ;  applied 
in  Pathology  to  a  varicose  swelling  of  the  veins 
of  the  conjunctiva. 

Vari'ety.  VarVetas.  From  vario,  to  vary. 
Natural  History,  a  subdivision  of  a  species  ;  any 
individual  plant  or  animal  difiering  from  the 
rest  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs,  in  some 
accidental  circumstances. 

Vari^ola.  From  varius,  spotted,  or  from 
vari,  pimples.  The  small-pox ;  an  eruptive 
disease  with  pustules  which  suppurate  from 
the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day,  with  fever.  Small- 
pox very  seriously  affects  the  development  of 
the  teeth,  causing  pitting,  atrophy,  want  of 
symmetry  and  other  defects  of  structure ;  also 
exfoliation  of  the  germs  of  the  teeth,  and  por- 
tions of  the  maxillary  bones.  The  effects  are 
intensified  when  small-pox  is  combined  with  a 
strumous  or  scrofulous  diathesis. 

Variola  Spuria.     Varicella. 

Va^riolite.  A  kind  of  porphyritic  rock, 
consisting  of  imperfectly  crystallized  aggregate 
of  feldspar  and  quartz. 

Va^rioloid.  VarioloVdes.  From  variola, 
small-pox,  and  stdo^,  resemblance.  A  disease 
resembling  small-pox ;  small-pox  modified  by 
previous  vaccination  or  inoculation. 

Variolo'is.  Small-pox  modified  by  pre- 
vious vaccination.     See  Vaeioloid. 

Va'rix.  In  Surgical  Pathology,  a  tumor 
resulting  from  the  dilatation  of  a  vein.  It  oc- 
curs most  frequently  in  the  superficial  veins  of 
the  lower  extremities  and  in  those  of  the  sper- 
matic cord. 

Varnish,  Dental.  See  Sandabach, 
and  also  Shellac. 

Varolii!  Pons.     See  Pons  Varolii. 

Va^rus.  A  term  applied  adjectively  to  one 
whose  legs  are  bent  inward,  and  substantively 
to  a  small  spot,  speck,  or  pimple  on  the  face. 

Var^vicite.  A  native  oxide  of  manga- 
nese. 

Vas.     A  vessel. 

Vas  Aber^rans.     The  coecal  appendage,  usu- 
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ally  found  where  the  vas  deferens  applies  it- 
self to  the  epididymis. 

I^as  Deferens.  An  excretory  duct  of  the 
testicles,  situated  along  the  posterior  border  of 
the  spermatic  cord. 

Va^sa  Bre^via.  The  short  branches 
which  come  from  the  divisions  of  the  splenic 
artery,  and  pass  along  the  large  arch  of  the 
stomach  to  the  diaphragm. 

I^asa  Capreola'ria.     The  spermatic  vessels. 

Vasa  Deferen'tia  Mulieb^ria.  The  Fallopian 
Tubes. 

Vasa  Efferen^tia.  The  absorbent  vessels 
which  convey  fluids  from  a  lymphatic  gland 
toward  the  thoracic  duct. 

Vasa  Inferen^tia.  The  absorbent  vessels 
which  convey  fluids  into  a  lymphatic  gland. 

l/asa  Lac^tea.     The  chyliferous  vessels. 

Kcrsa  Praeparan'tia.  'A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  spermatic  vessels. 

Vasa  SeminaHia.  Tubuli  seminif  eri.  The 
minute  tubes  which  constitute  the  parenchyma 
of  the  testis. 

Vasa  Vaso'rum.  Vasa  nutrWia.  The  small 
vessels  which  supply  larger  ones. 

Vasa  Vortico^sa.  The  contorted  vessels  of 
the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye. 

Vas^cular.  Vascularis.  From  vas,  a 
vessel.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  vessels,  as 
the  vascular  system.     Abundant  blood. 

Vascular  System.  The  aggregate  of  the 
vessels,  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics  of  the 
body.     The  venous  and  arterial  systems. 

Vascular^ity.  Vascular iza'tian.  The  state 
of  being  vascular. 

Vasculariza^tion.  {Vasculum.)  The  for- 
mation and  extension  of  vascular  capillaries. 

Vascxilo^SUS.     Full  of  vessels ;  vascular. 

Vas^Clllimi.     A  small  vessel. 

Vas^culum  Aber^ans.  A  small  con- 
voluted duct,  generally  connected  with  the 
duct  of  the  epididymis. 

'  Vas^elin.  Vase^line.  Petrolatum.  Pe- 
troleum Ointment.  A  jelly-like  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  residuum  of  petroleum .  It  is  sol- 
uble in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  water ; 
known  also  as  Cosmoline.  It  forms  an  efiicient 
basis  for  ointments,  and  is  a  valuable  emollient. 
For  dental  uses  see  Goi'gas'  Dental  Medicine. 

Vas'iforin.  From  vas,  a  vessel.  Shaped 
like  a  blood-vessel  or  tube. 

VaS''o.  ( Vasa.)  A  Latin  prefix  denoting 
connection  with  a  vessel. 

Vaso-Motor.  Pertaining  to  the  motility  of 
the  non-striped  muscles  of  the  arterial  system. 


"Vasoden''tine.  From  vasum,  a  vessel, 
and  dens,  a  tooth.  A  term  applied  by  Professor 
Owen  to  dentine  modified  by  the  presence  of 
vascular  canals  which  permanently  carry  red 
blood  to  the  substance  of  the  tissue ;  an  abnor- 
mal condition. 

Vas^tus.  That  which  is  large  and  has  a 
great  extent.  In  Anatomy,  a  term  applied  to 
certain  muscles. 

Vas^tus  Exter'nus.  A  large,  thick  muscle, 
situated  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh. 

Vastus  Internus.  A  muscle  situated  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh, 

Va^siim.    A  vessel. 

Vate^rian  Bodies.  See  Picinian  Cor- 

PUSCTJLES. 

Vault.  From  volo,  volutus,  to  turn.  A 
term  applied  in  Anatoray  to  parts  which  have 
a  vaulted  or  arched  appearance,  as  the  fornix, 
roof  of  the  mouth,  &c. 

Vault  of  the  Cra^nium.  The  upper  concavity 
of  the  skull. 

Vault  of  the  PaFate.    The  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Vau^queline.     Strychnia. 

Vec^tis.  A  lever.  In  Obstetrics,  an  in- 
strument used  in  certain  cases  of  preternatural 
labor. 

Vec'tor  Canal.  From  vehere,  vectum,  to 
carry.     Fallopian  tube. 

Veg'''etal>le.  VegetayUis.  From  vigere, 
to  grow.  An  organized  body  not  endowed 
with  sense  and  voluntary  motion,  receiving  its 
nourishment  through  pores  on  its  outer  sur- 
face and  vessels,  usually  adhering  to  some 
other  body,  as  the  earth,  and  generally  propa- 
gating itself  by  seeds. 

Vegetable  AFbumen.  A  proximate  principle 
found  in  certain  parts  of  plants  closely  resem- 
bling animal  albumen. 

Vegetable  Ivory.  A  product  of  a  species  of 
palm,  the  Phytelephas  macrocarpa;  it  is  very 
hard  and  resembles  the  finest-grained  ivory. 

Vegetable  King'dom.  The  aggregate  of  vege- 
tables. 

Vegeta^rlan.  A  believer  in  the  doc- 
trine of  vegetarianism. 

Veg^eta^rianisin.  A  term  designative 
of  the  doctrine  that  man,  in  order  to  his  full 
intellectual  and  corporeal  development,  should 
subsist  wholly  on  vegetable  food. 

Veg'eta^tion.        VegetaHio.      Vegetables ' 
in  general.     In  Surgery,  a  morbid  growth  re- 
sembling   a   fungus.      In    Chemistry,    certain 
branching   crystalline   concretions  formed  by 
deposition  from  solution. 
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'V"eg"eta''line.  Vegeta^Unus.  Eelating  to 
growth  or  nutrition,  as  the  nutritive  function. 

Veg"^eto-An^imal.  Applied  to  gluten 
and  vegetable  albumen. 

Veg^eto-M Inderal.  Applied  to  vegetable  and 
mineral  substances. 

Vc'Ilicle.  Vehic^ulwm ;  from  vehere,  to 
carry.  A  term  applied  in  Pharmacy  to  the 
menstruum  in  which  medicines  are  suspended 
or  dissolved. 

Vein.  The  veins  are  membranous  canals, 
which  return  the  blood  from  the  arteries  to 
the  auricles  of  the  heart.  A  vein,  like  an 
artery,  is  composed  of  three  coats,  an  external 
or  cellulo-fibrous,  a  middle  or  fibrous,  and  an 
internal  or  serous.  With  the  exception  of  the 
pulmonary,  the  veins  contain  black  blood,  and 
are  divided  into  superficial,  or  those  which  re- 
turn the  blood  from  the  integuments  and 
superficial  structures;  the  deep,  which  are 
situated  among  the  deeper  structures  ;  and  the 
sinuses,  or  channels  excavated  in  the  structure 
of  an  organ,  and  lined  by  the  internal  coat  of 
the  veins,  as  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  &c. 

Most  of  the  veins  of  the  body  are  enu- 
merated in  the  following  table,  arranged  from 
Wilson's  Anatomy,  according  to  the  primary 
divisions  of  the  body : 

Table  of  Veins. 
The  veins  of  the  exterior  of  the  head  are  : 

1.  The  facial. 

2.  The  internal  maxillary. 

3.  The  temporal. 

4.  The  temporo-maxillary. 

5.  The  posterior  auricular. 

6.  The  occipital. 

The  veins  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
are: 

1  The  superficial  cerebral. 

2.  The  superior  cerebral. 

3.  The  deep  or  ventricular. 

4.  The  vcTioe.  Oaleni,  and 

5.  The  cerebellar  veins. 

The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  situated  at 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  skull,  are : 

1.  The  superior  longitudinal. 

2.  The  inferior  longitudinxil. 

3.  The  straight. 

4.  The  occipital,  and 

5.  The  lateral. 

The  sinuses  of  the  base  of  the  cranium 
are: 

1.  The  cavernous. 


2.  The  inferior  petrosal. 

3.  The  circidar. 

4.  The  superior  petrosal,  and 

5.  The  transverse. 

The  veins  of  the  neck  are : 

1.  The  external  jugular. 

2.  The  anterior  jugular. 

3.  The  internal  jugular,  and 

4.  The  vertebral. 

The  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  are  divid- 
ed into  deep  and  superficial.  The  former  ac- 
company the  branches  and  trunks  of  the 
arteries,  and  constitute  their  venm  comites.  At 
the  bend  of  the  elbow  they  terminate  in  the 
brachial  vein,  which  opens  into  the  axillary. 
The  axillary  veins  terminate  in  the  subclavian, 
which  last  unites  with  the  internal  jugular,  to 
form  the  vena  innominata,  and  this,  again, 
unites  with  its  fellow  to  form  the  superior  or 
descending  vena  cava,  which  terminates  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  superficial  veins  of  the  forearm  are : 

1.  The  anterior  ulnar. 

2.  The  posterior  ulnar. 

3.  The  basilic. 

4.  The  radial. 

5.  The  cephalic. 

6.  The  median. 

7.  The  median  basilic,  and 

8.  The  median  cephalic. 

The  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  are  the 
deep  and  superficial.  The  former  accompany 
the  arteries  in  pairs,  forming  the  vence  comites 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  and  per- 
oneal arteries.  In  the  popliteal  region  they 
unite  and  form  one  large  vein,  the  popliteal, 
which  in  its  progress  upward,  becomes,  first, 
the  femoral,  and  then  the  external  iliac  vein.  The 
popliteal  vein  receives  several  muscular  and 
articular  branches  and  the  external  saphenous 
vein.  The  former  receives  several  muscular, 
the  profunda,  and  the  internal  saphenous 
vein. 

The  superficial  veins  are  the  external,  or  short 
saphenous,  and  the  internal,  called  the  long 
saphenous  vein.  The  external  receives  the  blood 
from  the  foot  and  outer  side  of  the  leg,  and 
joins  the  popliteal  vein.  The  internal  ascends 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle,  leg,  and  thigh, 
receiving  in  its  course  the  cutaneous  veins, 
and  enters  the  femoral  with  the  profunda 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. 

The  veins  of  the  trunk  are : 
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1.  The  superior  vena  cava,  as  before  noticed. 

2.  The  inferior  vena  cava,  with  its  formative 
branches. 

3.  The  azygos  veins. 

4.  The  vertebral  and  spinal. 

5.  The  cardiac. 

6.  The  portal,  and 

7.  The  pulmonary. 

The  formative  branches  of  the  inferior  or 
ascending  vena  cava  are  : 

1.  The  external  iliac. 

2.  The  internal  iliac,  which  unites  with  the 
external  to  form  the  common  iliac. 

3.  The  vesical  and  prostatic  plexus. 

4.  The  uterine  plexus. 

The  right  and  left  common  iliac  veins  unite 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae, 
to  form  the  ascending  cava,  which  receives  in 
its  course, 

1.  The  lumbar  veins. 

2.  The  nght  spermatic. 

3.  The  renal. 

4.  The  supra-renal. 

5.  The  phrenic,  and 

6.  The  hepatic. 

The  inferior  vena  cava  terminates  at  the 
inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart. 

The  azygos  veins  form  a  system  of  com- 
munication between  the  superior  and  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  consists  of, 

1.  The  vena  azygos  major. 

2.  The  vena  azygos  minor,  and 

3.  The  superior  intercostal  vein. 

The  vertebral  and  spinal  veins  are  arranged 
into  three  groups, 

1.  The  dorsi-spinal. 

2.  The  meningo-rachidian,  and 

3.  The  medulla-spinal. 

The  cardiac  veins,  which  return  the  blood 
from  the  substance  of  the  heart,  are : 

1.  The  great  cardiac  or  coronary  vein. 

2.  The  posterior  cardiac  or  coronary  vein,  and 

3.  The  anterior  cardiac. 

The  posterior  and  anterior  cardiac  veins 
enter  the  great  cardiac,  which  terminates  in 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  portal  system  consists  of  four  large 
veins,  which  convey  the  blood  from  the  chy- 
lopoietic  viscera.     They  are  : 

1.  The  inferior  mesenteric. 

2.  The  superior  mesenteric. 


3.  The  splenic,  and 

4.  The  gastric  veins. 

These  veins  concur  in  the  formation  of  the 
vena  portce,  which  goes  to  the  liver. 

The  pulmonary  veins,  four  in  number,  unite 
into  two  trunks,  which  open  into  the  left  auri- 
cle of  the  heart. 

Vein^let.     A  little  vein. 

"Veins,  Cor^onary.  The  cardiac  veins ; 
which  see. 

I^eins,  Intra- Lob^u/ar.  Supra-hepatic  veins. 
The  hepatic  veins. 

yeins,  Pul^monic.  Vessels  which  convey 
red  blood  after  it  has  been  decarbonated  by 
respiration,  and  returning  it  to  the  heart. 

Veins,  Systematic.  Vessels  which  convey 
dark  blood  and  return  it  to  the  heart. 

Vein-Stone.  In  Pathology,  phlebolite ; 
which  see.  In  Mineralogy,  the  rock  which  in- 
closes or  accompanies  ores  in  veins. 

"Velamen^ta  Cerebra^lia.  The  men- 
inges ;  which  see. 

Velamenta  Infan^tis.  The  membranes  which 
immediately  envelop  the  foetus  in  the  uterus. 

Velamen^tous.    Veil-like. 

Velanien^tuni  Abdoniina^le.  The 
peritoneum ;  which  see. 

Vel^lum.     Parchment  made  of  calf-skin. 

Velosyntll^esis.  Staphylorraphy;  which 
see. 

Vc'lum.     A  veil. 

Velum  and  Palate,  Artificial.  An  artificial 
velum  and  palate  made  of  elastic  rubber, 
peculiarly  prepared  for  this  purpose,  to  re- 
place, as  far  as  practicable,  by  mechanical 
means,  the  lost  organs,  and  render  the  speech 
more  perfect.  To  Dr.  Steams  '  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  demonstrated,  by  his  experi- 
ments, that  an  artificial  velum  can  be  made 
and  worn  in  the  fissure  without  discomfort,  and 
answer  a  good  purpose.  But  to  Dr.  Kingsley 
is  due  the  credit  of  so  improving  the  velum 
of  Dr.  Stearns  as  to  render  it  almost  perfect. 
For  a  description  of  Dr.  Kingsley's  Artificial 
Velum  and  Palate,  see  Harrises  Prin.  and 
Pi-act.  of  Dentistry.  Artificial  velums  have  also 
been  constructed  entirely  of  hard  rubber, 
owing  to  the  disintegration  of  soft  rubber. 

Velum  InterposO'tum.  Velum  Vasculo^sum. 
A  vascular  membrane,  which  covers  the  tuher- 
cula  quadrigemina.  The  choroid  membrane  of 
the  brain  beneath  the  fornix,  and  above  the 
optic  thalami. 

Velum  Pen^dulum  Pal^ati.  The  soft  palate. 
A  pendulous  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  situ- 
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ated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth  over 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  continuous  with 
the  hard  palate.  It  is  composed  of  mucous 
membrane  and  muscles;  from  the  centre  of 
which  the  uvula  is  suspended.  On  each  side 
of  this,  outwardly,  are  the  arches  or  pillars  of 
the  palate.  The  anterior  passes  downward  to 
the  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  pos- 
terior extends  downward  and  backward  into 
the  pharynx.  There  is  a  triangular  space  be- 
tween these  pillars  below,  in  which  the  tonsil 
is  situated. 

Velum  Pupil' l(B.  Veil  of  the  pupil.  A  thin 
membrane  covering  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in 
the  foetus.     Also  called  Membrana  Pupillaris. 

Ve^na.     A  vein. 

Vena  Arter/Vsa.  A  name  for  the  portal 
vein.    See  Vena  Poktje. 

Vena  Az^ygos.     The  azygos  vein. 

Vena  BasiFica.  Eoyal  vein.  The  large 
vein  of  the  arm. 

Vena  Ca^va  Infe^rior,  or  Vena  Cava  Ascen^- 
dens.  Vena  cava  ascendens;  abdominal  vena 
cava.  The  large  vein  which  returns  the  blood 
from  all  the  parts  below  the  diaphragm  to  the 
heart. 

Vena  Cava  Supe^rior,  or  Vena  Cava  Descen'- 
dens.  The  great  trunk  which  transmits  the 
blood  of  the  superior  extremities  and  part  of 
the  circulation  of  the  thorax  to  the  heart. 

Vena  Por^tce.  Portal  vein.  A  large  vein 
which  receives  the  blood  from  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen,  and  conveys  it  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver. 

Ve^nae.     The  plural  of  vena,  a  vein. 

Vence  Alares.     See  Alares  VeNjE. 

VencB  Apoplec'ticcB.     Jugular  veins. 

Vence  Ca'vce  Hepaficce.     The  hepatic  veins. 

Vence  Com'ites.  The  satellite  veins ;  a  name 
applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  two  veins  which 
usually  accompany  each  artery. 

Vence  Gale'ni.  The  ventricular  veins ;  two 
veins,  one  proceeding  from  the  left,  and  one 
from  the  right  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain ; 
they  pass  out  from  the  brain  beneath  the  cor- 
pus callosum,  and  enter  the  straight  sinus  be- 
low the  inferior  longitudinal  vein. 

Vence  Lac^tece.    The  lacteals. 

Venae  Lymphaficce.     The  lymphatic  vessels. 

Vence  SporaHes.     The  jugular  veins. 

Vence  Vortico^sce.  The  veins  of  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye. 

Venelic'ium.     Poisoning. 

Venena^tion.  From  veneno,  to  poison. 
The  act  of  poisoning. 


Vene^num.    A  poison ;  venom. 

Venc'real.  Vene''reus  ;  from  Venm,  the 
goddess  of  pleasure.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  sexual  intercourse. 

Venereal  Disease.  Syphilis.  Gonorrhoea 
also. 

Ven^ery.     Sexual  intercourse ;  coition. 

Venesec'tion.  VencBsectio;  from  vena, 
a  vein,  and  sectio,  a  cutting.  Blood-letting ; 
phlebotomy ;  the  opening  of  a  vein. 

Ven^om.  Vene^num.  A  poison;  usually 
applied  to  the  poisonous  matter  secreted  by 
certain  animals,  as  the  serpent,  scorpion,  &c. 

Ven^omous.  Poisonous.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  animals  which  have  a  secretion  of 
poisonous  matter,  as  the  rattlesnake,  viper,  &c. 

"Venos^ity.  Venos^itas.  A  term  applied 
by  Puchelt  to  a  condition  in  which  the  blood 
is  supposed  to  circulate  too  slowly,  or  is  too 
venous,  or  in  which  that  of  the  veins  is  in  too 
large  quantity,  a  condition  said  to  have  been 
observed  particularly  in  gout,  hemorrhoids, 
melancholy,  hypochondriasis,  &c. 

Vc'nous.  Veno^sus.  Pertaining  to  veins, 
or  the  blood  of  veins. 

Venous  Sys^tem.     The  veins  collectively, 

Ven^ter.  The  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  the  belly. 

Ventila^tion.  VentiWtio  ;  from  ventus, 
wind.  The  act  of  causing  the  air  to  pass 
through  a  place,  or  of  renewing  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissipating  anything  noxious. 

Ven^tral.  Pertaining  to  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  body. 

Ventral  Her^nia.    Abdominal  hernia. 

Ven^tricle.  Ventric^ulm.  Diminutive 
of  venter,  the  belly.  A  term  employed  in  Anat- 
omy to  designate  certain  cavities  of  the  body, 
as  those  of  the  brain  and  heart. 

Ventricle  of  Aran^tius.  A  small  cavity  at  the 
point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius  of  the  brain. 

Ven^tricles  of  the  Brain.  Five  cav- 
ities in  the  interior  of  the  bi^in,  distinguished 
into  the  lateral,  which  are  two  in  number ;  the 
middle,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  ventricles. 

Ventricles  of  the  Heart.  These  are  two  in 
number,  and  distinguished  into  i^ight  and  left. 

Ventricles  of  the  Lar'ynx.  The  two  depres- 
sions above  the  chordce  vocales  are  so  termed  by 
anatomists. 

Ven^tricose.  From  venter,  the  belly. 
Having  a  swollen  appearance ;  big  bellied. 
See  Urceolate. 

Ventric'ular.  VentricuWris.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  ventricle. 
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Ventric'uli  Cor^dis.  The  ventricles 
of  the  heart. 

Ventric^ulus.  The  stomach ;  a  ventri- 
cle. 

Ventriculus  Pulmona^ris.  The  right  ventri- 
cle of  the  heart. 

Ventriculus  Succenturia^tus.  That  part  of 
the  duodenum  ■which  is  surrounded  by  the 
peritoneum. 

VentriFoquism.  Ventriloquk'mus ;  from 
venter,  the  belly,  and  loquor,  to  speak.  The 
art  of  speaking  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
voice  appears  to  come  from  some  distant 
place,  instead  of  proceeding  from  the  person 
speaking. 

Ven^trose.  From  venter.  Having  a 
belly,  or  swollen  like  a  belly. 

Ven^ula.  Diminutive  of  vena,  a  vein. 
A  small  vein. 

Vera^tria,  Veratrl^na.  Ver^atrin.  Ver'- 
atrine.  A  vegetable  alkali  and  the  only  offi- 
cinal alkaloid  found  in  the  Veratrum  sabadilla. 
A  powerful  topical  excitant.  Used  externally 
as  an  ointment  in  neuralgia  and  paralysis  from 
gout  and  rheumatism.  Veratrina  combined 
with  tannic  acid,  alcohol,  glycerin,  and  car- 
bolic acid  is  employed  in  dental  practice,  as  an 
obtundent  of  sensitive  dentine.  Dose  of  vera- 
trina, g5^  to  -YQ  of  a  grain. 

Vera^trilie.     Veratri^na.  SeeVEKATRiA. 

Vera^triim.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Melanthacece. 

Veratrum  AFbum.  White  hellebore ;  an  ex- 
tremely acrid  and  poisonous  plant.  The  pow- 
der of  the  dried  root  is  a  violent  sternutatory. 
The  root  is  also  an  active  irritant.  In  small 
doses  it  promotes  the  secretions,  but  in  large 
ones  it  causes  vomiting,  purging,  and  pain  in 
the  bowels,  with  great  prostration  of  strength. 
Dose,  as  an  errhine,  gr.  iij  to  iv,  snuffed  up  the 
nose  at  bedtime.  Used  mostly  in  form  of  an 
ointment. 

Veratrum  Sabad/F/a.  Indian  caustic  barley. 
The  seeds  have  been  used  as  a  vermifuge,  di- 
uretic, and  emetic.  Chiefly  used  as  an  anthel- 
mintic for  taenia  in  doses  varying  from  gr.  v 
to  XXX.     It  is  also  used  in  nervous  affections. 

Veratrum  Vir'ide.  American  hellebore; 
swamp  hellebore  ;  Indian  poke.  It  is  altera- 
tive, an  acrid  narcotic,  an  emetic,  epispastic, 
and  errhine.  Dose,  of  the  tincture,  gtt.  ij  to 
V,  repeated  evex-y  hour  or  two  until  its  effects 
appear  on  the  pulse.  In  Dental  Practice, 
it  is  internally  administered  in  periodontitis, 
and  for  its  sedative  action  in  severe  hemor- 


rhage from  the  extraction  of  teeth  ;  also  for 
neuralgia  having  its  origin  in  the  teeth.  See 
Gorgas'  Dental  Medicine. 

Ver^digris.     The  subacetate  of  copper. 

Vei'^diter.  A  fine  azure  blue  mineral ;  a 
hydrated  sesquicarbonate  of  copper.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  pigment.  It  is  obtained 
by  adding  chalk  to  a  solution  of  copper  in 
nitric  acid. 

Ver^juice.  An  acid  liquor  obtained  from 
sour  grapes  or  apples. 

Vei"'meS.  From  vermis,  a  woi'm.  Worms. 
See  Entozoa. 

Vermic^ular.     Vermiform. 

Veriu^ilbrm.  Vermic'ular;  vermiformis; 
from  vermis,  a  worm,  and  forma,  form.  Having 
the  shape  or  appearance  of  a  worm. 

Vermiform  Process.  Proces^sus  vermifor^mis  ; 
p'otuberan^ tia  vermifor^mis.  The  medullary 
substance  which  unites  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  brain  like  a  ring,  and  forms  a  process  or 
projection  somewhat  resembling  an  earth  worm. 

Vei'in^if  llg'C  VermifWgus  ;  from  vermis, 
a  worm  and/ugfo,  to  drive  away.  Anthelmintic; 
a  remedy  which  expels  worms. 

VeriniFion.  Eed  sulphuret  of  mercury ; 
cinnabar.  Used  to  color  vulcanized  rubber 
and  celluloid. 

Veriiiina^tion.  VerminaHio.  That  dis- 
eased condition  in  which  the  skin  is  infested 
with  vermin ;  breeding  of  worms. 

Verm^inous.     Caused  by  worms. 

Ver^'mis.  A  worm.  The  term  generally 
employed  to  designate  the  parasitical  animals 
that  infest  the  animal  body. 

Vermis  Cer'ebri.  Brain-worm,  a  name  given 
to  the  Hungarian  camp  fever. 

Vermis  Mor'dicans.  A  species  of  cutaneous 
eruption. 

Verru^ca.  A  wart.  A  small  papillary 
growth  on  the  skin. 

Ver^rucose.  Verrucosus;  from  verruca, 
a  wart.  Warty;  having  little  warts  on  the 
surface,  as  a  verrucose  capsule. 

Verru'culose.  Having  minute  wart- 
like prominences. 

Ver^sion.      Ver^sio.     Turning. 

Ver^tebra.  From  vertere,  to  turn.  One 
of  the  bones  of  the  spinal  column.  The  ver- 
tebrae are  divided  into  seven  cervical,  twelve 
dorsal,  and  five  lumbar. 

Ver^tebral.  VertebraHis.  Pertaining 
to  the  vertebrae. 

Vertebral  Artery.  A  branch  of  the  sub- 
clavian artei'y  passing  through  the  foramina 
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in  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  entering  the  cranium,  where  it  unites  with 
its  fellow  to  form  the  basilary  artery. 

Vertebral  Canal.  The  canal  extending 
through  the  length  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and  containing  the  spinal  marrow. 

Vertebral  CoFumn.     The  spine. 

Vertebral  Disease.    Eachitis. 

Vertebral  Lig^aments.  The  ligaments  of  the 
vertebrae,  distinguished  into  anterior  and  'pos- 
terior. 

Vertebral  Nerves.  The  spinal  nerves,  of 
which  there  are  thirty  pairs ;  namely,  seven 
cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  five  lumbar,  and  six 
sacral. 

VerteTbra^ta.  Animals  furnished  with  a 
spine.  They  constitute  the  first  great  division 
of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Ver^tebro-IFiac  Lig^ament.  The 
ilio-lumbar  ligament. 

Ver^tex.  From  vertere,  to  turn.  The  top 
of  the  head.     Superior  part  of  the  skull. 

Vertib^ulum.  A  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied in  Surgery  to  a  trepan. 

Ver^tical.      Vertica^lis.    Perpendicular. 

Vertic^ulum.     An  articulation  ;  a  joint. 

Verti^g-O.  From  vertere,  to  turn.  Giddi- 
ness ;  swimming  of  the  head,  with  more  or 
less  confusion  of  mind. 

Verumonta^num.  An  eminence  in 
the  urethra  of  men  before  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  called  also  caput  gallinaginus. 

Vesa'iiia.     Madness. 

Ves^ica.  A  bladder.  Also,  anything  re- 
sembling a  bladder. 

Vesica  Biliaria.     The  gall-bladder. 

Vesica  FeFlis.     The  gall-bladder. 

Vesica  Natato'ria,    The  air-bladder  of  fishes. 

Vesica  Urina^ria.     The  urinary  bladder. 

Ves^ical.  Vesica/ lis  ;  from  vesica,  a  blad- 
der. Belonging  or  relating  to  the  urinary 
bladder. 

Vesical  Arteries.  The  arteries  of  the  urinary 
bladder. 

Ves^icants.  Substances  which  cause  ves- 
ication or  blistering. 

Vesica^tion.  VesicaHio.  The  process 
of  raising  blisters  ;  the  action  of  a  vesicant. 

Vesicato^rium.    A  blister. 

Vesic'atory.  Vesicato^rius  ;  from  vesica, 
a,  bladder.  Blistering  applications,  as  the 
powder  of  the  cantJiaris,  or  blistering  fly,  &c. 

Ves^icle.  Vesic'ula,  Diminitive  of  vesica, 
a  bladder.    A  small  bladder  or  blister. 

Vesicle,  Allantoid'.  The  allantois ;  which  see. 


Vesicle,  Ger'minal.  A  nucleated  vesicle, 
being  the  earliest  formed  part  of  the  ovum. 
Its  nucleus  is  called  the  germinal  spot. 

Ves^ico-Vag-^inal.  Vesicovaginal  Us. 
Relating  to  the  bladder  and  vagina. 

Vesic^ula.  A  vesicle.  In  Pathology,  an 
elevation  of  the  cuticle  filled  with  lymph, 
which  is  sometimes  opaque. 

Vesicula  Fel'lis.     The  gall-bladder. 

Vesicula  Umbilica^lis.  An  umbilical  vesicle 
about  the  size  of  a  common  pea,  seen  about 
the  fifteenth  day  after  fecundation,  which  be- 
gins to  disappear  after  the  seventeenth  week. 

Vesic^ulse.  The  plural  of  vesicula.  An 
order  in  Bateman's  classification  of  cutaneous 
diseases. 

Vesiculce  Gingiva'rum.    Aphthae. 

Vesiculce  Pulmona'les.  The  air-cells  of  the 
lungs. 

Vesiculce  Seminaries.  Two  lobated  recepta- 
cles, each  formed  by  the  convolutions  of  a 
single  tube,  situated  at  the  under  surface  of 
the  base  of  the  bladder.  Their  excretory  ducts, 
called  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  open  into  the  ure- 
thra. Their  use  is  to  receive  the  semen  from 
the  vasa  deferentia. 

Vesic'tllar.  VesicuWris.  Having  the 
appearance  of,  or  pertaining  to,  vesicles,  small 
cells  or  bladders. 

Ves^sel.  Fas.  A  term  applied  in  Anat- 
omy to  an  elastic,  tubular  canal,  distinguished, 
according  to  its  general  arrangement,  into  art- 
ery, vein,  lymphatic,  and  absorbent. 

"Ves^tibule.  Vestib^ulum.  A  term  ap- 
plied in  Anatomy  to  the  cavity  of  the  internal 
ear.  Also,  to  a  triangular  space  between  the 
nymphse. 

Vestib^iilum  Liabyrin^tlii.  The  ves- 
tibule of  the  ear. 

"Vet^eriliary.  Veterina^rius.  Pertain- 
ing to  beasts  of  burden ;  hence,  Veterinary  sur- 
gery. Veterinary  medicine,  &c. 

"Vi^a.     A  way  or  passage. 

Viae  CliyliFerse.  The  chyliferous  ves- 
sels. 

Vice    Lachry maples.     The    lachrymal    pas- 


Vice  Pri^mce.     The  digestive  passages. 

Vi^al.     Phial. 

Vi^and.     Food,  sustenance. 

Vilbi^ces.  The  large  purple  spots  which 
appear  under  the  skin  in  certain  malignant 
fevei's. 

Vibratil^ity.  VibratiWtas.  Tendency 
to,  or  capability  of  being  made  to  vibrate. 
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Vibra^'tion.  VihraHio.  Oscillation.  The 
act  of  moving  or  being  moved  one  way  and 
the  other  in  quick  succession.  In  Physics,  al- 
ternate or  reciprocal  motion,  as  the  vibrations 
of  the  nervous  fluid. 

Vibration  of  t/ie  Heart.  The  palpitation  of 
the  heart. 

Vi^toratory.  From  vibrare,  to  quiver. 
Vibrating ;  having  a  quivering,  or  quick  oscil- 
lating motion;  sometimes  applied  to  neural- 
gia, in  which  the  pain  seems  to  vibrate  among 
the  nerves. 

Vib^rio.  Vibriones.  From  vibrare,  to 
quiver.  A  genus  of  micro-organisms,  now 
classed  mostly  among  the  Bacilli.  One  of  the 
species,  the  Vibrio  prolifer,  is  met  with  in 
putrescent  fluids  containing  protein,  and  in 
the  pus  of  chancres. 

Vica^rious.  Vicarius  ;  from  vicis,  change, 
place.  The  place  of  another,  as  a  vicarious 
secretion,  which  takes  place  in  one  part  in- 
stead of  another.  Hemorrhage  from  the  gums 
sometimes  occurs  in  women  at  the  regular 
period  of  menstruation,  without  any  discharge 
from  the  uterus. 

Vice.  An  instrument  for  griping  and 
holding  hard  bodies,  provided  with  two  jaws, 
which  are  closed  by  means  of  a  screw.  The 
small  bench-vice  is  used  in  the  mechanical 
laboratory  of  the  dentist. 

Vid^ian  Canal.    The  pterygoid  canal. 

Vidian  Nerve.  The  posterior  branch  of  the 
spheno-palatine  ganglion,  which  proceeds  back- 
ward through  the  Vidian  or  pterygoid  canal 
to  the  foramen  lacerum  in  basis  cranii,  where 
it  divides  into  two  branches. 

Vig^'ilance.  Insomnia ;  continued  wake- 
fulness. 

ViFll.  Small  processes  like  the  pile  of 
velvet.  Applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  papillae 
on  the  surface  of  mucous  membranes,  and  in 
Botany  to  a  species  of  haiiy  pubescence  on  the 
surface  of  a  plant. 

Villi^form  Teeth.  Dentes  villifor'mes. 
A  term  applied  in  Comparative  Anatomy  to  the 
teeth  of  some  fishes,  which  are  so  sharp- 
pointed,  minute,  and  closely  aggregated,  as  to 
resemble  the  plush  or  pile  of  velvet. 

Vil^louS.  Villosus ;  from  villus,  a  hair. 
Nappy ;  shaggy ;  rough  ;  applied  in  Anatomy 
to  membranes  covered  with  soft  papillae  or 
villi ;  or  to  a  velvet-like  arrangement  of  ves- 
sels or  fibres. 

Villous  Membranes.  The  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

40 


Vi^na  Medica^ta.  Medicated  wines. 
Wines  holding  in  solution  one  or  more  medi- 
cinal substances. 

Viil^egar.  Ace'tum.  Impure  acetic  acid, 
prepared  by  fermentation. 

Vinegar,  Distillled.  The  common  name  of 
Acetum  distillatum. 

Vinegar  of  Corchicum.  Acetum  coVchid, 
Vinegar  of  meadow  saffron. 

Vinegar  of  O^pium.  Acetum  opii.  Black 
drop. 

Vinegar  of  Spanisf)  Flies.  The  common 
designation  of  Acetum  cantharidis;  a  rubefa- 
cient and  epispastic  preparation. 

Vinegar  of  Squills.  The  common  designa- 
tion of  Acetum  scillce. 

Vi'nuin.  Wine ;  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Vitis  vinifera, 

Vinum  AFbum  Hispan^icum.     Sherry. 

Vinum  Al^oes.     Wine  of  aloes. 

Vinum  Ama'rum.  Compound  wine  of  gen- 
tian. 

Vinum  Antimo^nii.  Antimonial  wine.  Dose, 
as  an  expectorant  or  diaphoretic,  gtt.  x  to  xxx ; 
as  an  emetic  for  children,  from  gtt.  xxx  to  a 
fluid  drachm,  repeated  every  fifteen  minutes 
till  it  operates. 

'     Vinum  CoFcliici  Rad'icis.    Wine  of  colchi- 
cum  root.     Dose,  gtt.  40  to  fgj. 

Vinum  Colchici  Sem'inis.  Wine  of  colchi- 
cum  seed.     Dose,  f^j  to  f^ij. 

Vinum  Emet^icum.     Antimonial  wine. 

Vinum  Er^gotce.  Wine  of  ergot.  Dose,  gtt. 
XX  to  f 3J. 

Vinum  Fer^ri.  Wine  of  iron.  Dose,  f.:^j 
to  iv. 

Vinum  Gentia^nce.  Wine  of  gentian.  Dose, 
f.^j  tofgyj. 

Vinum  Ipecacuan'boe.  Wine  of  ipecacu- 
anha. Emetic  and  diaphoretic.  Dose,  f^iv 
to  X. 

Vinum  O^pii.  Wine  of  opium.  Narcotic. 
Dose,  gtt.  V  to  xxx.  In  Dental  Practice,  it. 
has  been  employed  for  odontalgia,  and  as  a 
lotion  in  acute  periodontitis,  inflamed  gums, 
ulceration  of  mucous  membrane,  and,  in  com- 
bination with  tincture  of  iodine,  as  an  injection 
in  alveolar  abscess. 

Vinum  Porten^se,  or  Vinum  Ru'brum.  Port 
wine. 

Vinum  Quin^ice.  Take  of  wine,  Ibij.  Sul- 
phate of  quinia,  gr.  x.  Mix.  Dose,  f  ^jss  or 
more ;  as  it  is  used  as  a  stomachic,  or  to  arrest 
ague.  A  wine  of  Cinchona  may  be  made  in 
the  same  manner. 
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Vinum  Rhe'i.  Wine  of  rhubarb.  Laxative 
and  stimulant.     Dose,  f  .^  iv  to  f  5  ss. 

Vinum  Xer'icum.  Sherry  wine.  Same  as 
Vinum  Album. 

"Vires^cent.  From  viresco,  to  become 
green.     Somewhat  green. 

Vir''g"ilial.  Pertaining  to  a  virgin ;  also, 
the  external  genital  organs  of  a  virgin. 

Vir'ide  j3E^ris.     Verdigris. 

"Virides^ceiit.  Viridis,  green.  Same  as 
Virescent ;  which  see. 

Vir^ile.  From  vir,  a  man.  Belonging  to 
mature  manhood. 

ViriFity.     Adult  age ;  manhood. 

"Vir^ulent.  Virulence.  Virulen^tus.  Pois- 
onous ;  malignity.     Pertaining  to  virus. 

"Vi''l*VlS.  A  poison.  In  Pathology,  the 
product  of  a  disease,  and  capable  of  producing 
that  disease  by  inoculation  or  absorption  in  a 
healthy  individual. 

Vis.  Force.  Power.  A  term  applied 
in  Physiology  to  the  vital  force  and  its 
eftects. 

Vis  a  Tergo.  Any  moving  power  acting 
from  behind. 

Vis  Elas^tica.     Elasticity. 

Vis  In'sita.  That  power  by  which  a  muscle, 
when  irritated,  contracts,  independently  of  the 
will  of  the  animal. 

Vis  IVIedica^trix  Natu^rae.  Vis  conservatrix. 
The  healing  power  in  an  animated  body. 

Vis  Nlor'tua.  That  power  in  a  muscle  by 
which  it  contracts  after  the  death  of  the 
animal. 

Vis  Ner'vea.  Nervous  force.  That  power 
in  muscular  fibre  which  enables  it  to  receive 
impressions  conveyed  to  it  by  the  nerves. 

Vis  Plds'tica.  Plastic  force.  Foi-mative 
energy. 

Vis  Vi'tcB.     Vital  force  or  power. 

Vis'cera.  Plural  of  vi&eus.  The  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen,  thorax  and  cranium. 

Vis^ceral.     Pertaining  to  the  viscera. 

Vis^cid.  Ftscwm,  bird-lime.  Clammy; 
gluey;  adhesive. 

Viscid^ity.  Viscosity;  stickiness;  clam- 
miness. 

Vis^COSe.  A  gummy  secretion  or  prod- 
uct of  the  micrococcus  viscosus. 

Viscos^ity.     Viscidity. 

Vis'COUS.     Veiy  glutinous ;  adhesive. 

Vis^'cus.     An  entrail.     One  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen,  thorax  or  cranium. 
I' ViS''ioil.     Visio;  visas;  ivom  videre,  visum, 
to  see.     Sight;  one  of  the  five  external  senses; 


that  by  which  man,  and  animals  that  possess 
it,  are  informed  of  the  presence,  size,  color, 
&c.,  of  surrounding  objects. 

Vision,  Double.     Diplopia  ;  which  see. 

Vis''ual.  Visua^lis.  Concerning  or  be- 
longing to  vision. 

Visual  Angle.  The  angle  under  which  an 
object  is  seen ;  the  angle  formed  in  the  eye  by 
the  crossing  of  two  rays,  coming  from,  the 
opposite  points  of  an  object. 

Vi^SUS.     Vision. 

Vi^ta.     From  vivere,  to  live.     Life. 

Vi^tal.  Vita^lis  ;  from  vita,  life.  Pertain- 
ing to  life. 

Vital  Air.     Oxygen  gas. 

Vital  Force.     The  formative  force. 

Vital  Organs.     Organs  essential  to  life. 

Vital  Prin'ciple.  That  principle  which, 
when  applied  to  organized  bodies,  controls 
their  manifestations  and  properties. 

Vital  Statis^tics.  Statistics,  Medical;  which 
see. 

VitaFity.  VitaVitas;  from  vita,  life.  The 
vital  principle. 

Vi^talize.  To  endow  with  life;  to  fur- 
nish with  vital  principle. 

Vi''tals.  Vita^lia.  Parts  of  animal  bodies 
essential  to  life,  as  the  viscera  dependent  upon 
the  great  sympathetic  nerve. 

ViteFline.  Vitel^linus  ;  from  vitellus,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Pertaining  to  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.     Also,  of  a  yellow  or  orange  color. 

Vitelline  Disc.  A  granular  layer  seen  near 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  ovarian  ves- 
icle, in  the  centi-e  of  which  the  ovum  or  ovula 
exists. 

Vitelline  Ped^icle.  The  pedicle  which  con- 
nects the  umbilical  vesicle  to  the  embryo. 

Vitelline  Ves^sels.  The  omphalo-meseute- 
ric  vessels  of  the  incubated  egg. 

ViteFlo  lutes^tinal  Duct.  A  wide 
duet  by  means  of  which  the  nutritive  sub- 
stance of  the  yolk  enters  the  alimentary  canal, 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo. 

ViteFliis.     The  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Vi^ti  SaFtus.     Chorea ;  which  see. 

Vitia^tioil.  From  vitio,  to  corrupt.  The 
contamination  of  any  substance,  especially  of 
the  air. 

Vit^reous.  Vit^reus;  from  vitrum,  glass- 
Glassy  ;  transparent ;  pertaining  to,  resem- 
bling, or  containing  glass. 

Vitreous  Humor  of  the  Eye.  The  transparent 
body  which  fills  the  globe  of  the  eye  back  of 
the  crystalline  lens. 
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Vitrifica'tioil.  The  act  of  converting 
any  substance,  by  heat,  into  a  substance  re- 
sembling ghiss,  as  enamel  paste  on  mineral 
teeth. 

Vit^riol.     Sulphate  of  iron. 

Vitriol,  Acid  of.     Sulphuric  acid. 

Vitriol,  Blue.     Sulphate  of  copper. 

Vitriol,  Green.     Sulphate  of  iron. 

Vitriol,  Oil  of.     Sulphuric  acid. 

Vitriol,  Roman,     Sulphate  of  copper. 

Vitriol,  White.     Sulphate  of  zinc. 

VitrioFic  Acid.     Sulphuric  acid. 

"VitrFoUim.     Sulphate  of  iron. 

Vitriolum  Album.     Sulphate  of  zinc. 

Vitrolum  Cceru'leum.    Sulphate  of  copper. 

Vitriolum  Vir'idh.     Sulphate  of  iron. 

Vit'i'iim.     Glass. 

Vitrum  Antimo'nii.     Glass  of  antimony. 

"Vitta'tiis.     Spotted. 

"Vivip'aroilS.  From  vivus,  alive,  and 
pario,  to  bring  forth.  A  term  applied  to  ani- 
mals which  bring  forth  their  young  alive. 

Vivisec'tiou.  Vivisec^iio ;  from  vivus, 
alive,  and  secare,  sectum,  to  cut.  The  dissection 
or  opening  of  living  animals. 

Vo^cal.  Voca^Us.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  voice.  Having  a  voice ;  ut- 
tered or  modulated  by  a  voice. 

Vocal  Chords.  The  vocal  ligaments  ;  the 
inferior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments,  attached  in 
front  to  the  receding  angle  of  the  thyroid,  and 
behind  to  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  angle 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

Vocal  Tube.  Tuba  voca^Us.  The  air-passages 
above  the  inferior  ligaments  of  the  larynx,  in- 
cluding the  nasal  fossae  and  buccal  cavity. 

Voice.  Vox.  In  Physiology,  the  sound 
produced  by  vibration  of  the  air,  while  travers- 
ing the  larjnx,  either  in  escaping  from,  or 
entering  the  tracheje.  The  larynx  is  the  es- 
sential organ  concerned  in  its  production.  The 
combined  action  of  the  larynx,  which  contains 
the  vocal  chords,  the  lungs,  trachea,  and  the 
cavities  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  nose  pro- 
duce the  voice. 

Voice,  Articulated.  Speech,  or  voice  modi- 
fied by  the  action  of  the  tongue,  lips,  velum, 
teeth,  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth. 

Voice,  Bleat' ing.    Goat's  voice.    See  Egoph- 

ONY. 

Voice,  Cav'ernous.  Pectoriloquy  ;  which  see. 

Voice,  Convulsive,  Voice  consisting  in  the 
production  of  discordant  sounds,  occasioned 
by  disordered  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx. 


Vola.     The  palm  of  the  hand. 

VoFatile.  Volat^ilis.  From  volare,  to 
fly.  Capable  of  passing  into  an  aeriform 
state ;  applied  to  substances  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  evaporate  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
as  ether,  ammonia,  &c. 

Volatile  Al'kali.     Ammonia. 

Volatile  Salt,     Subcarbonate  of  ammonia.. 

Volatil'ity.  Disposition  to  exhale  or 
evaporate;  a  property  of  bodies  by  which 
they  are  disposed  to  evaporate  or  assume  a 
state  of  vapor. 

Volatiliza'tion.  The  conversion  of 
volatilizable  substances  into  gas  or  vapor  by 
heat. 

Volt.  The  unit  of  electro-motive  force, 
or  the  force  sufficient  to  cause  a  current  of  one 
ampere  to  flow  against  a  resistance  of  one  ohm. 
The  voltage  of  Smee's  cells  is  0.65;  Bunsen, 
1.90  ;  Daniel,  1.05  ;  Calland,  0.60  ;  Leclanche, 
1.50. 

Volt  Ampere.  The  amount  of  pressure  de- 
veloped by  a  current  of  one  ampere  having  an 
electro-motive  force  of  one  volt.  Its  mechani- 
cal equivalent  is  about  44.2  foot-pounds  per 
minute.     It  is  also  called  a  watt. 

Volta^ic.  Pertaining  to  galvanic  or  bat- 
tery currents. 

Voltaic  Narcotism.  A  method  of  local  an- 
sesthesia  suggested  by  Dr.  Richardson,  of  Lon- 
don, which  is  induced  by  the  action  of  a  gal- 
vanic current  passing  through  a  narcotic 
solution  held  in  contact  with  the  part  to  be 
operated  upon. 

Voltaic  Pile,  A  galvanic  apparatus  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  pairs  of  zinc  and  copper, 
or  zinc  and  silver  disks,  separated  by  pieces  of 
moistened  woolen  cloth. 

VoFtaism.     Galvanism. 

Voltam-'eter.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  activity  of  a  galvanic  circle  or  the 
electro-motive  power  of  a  current  in  volts. 

Voidable.  Volubi^lis.  EoUing ;  twining ; 
rapidly  speaking. 

VoFuine.     Dimension  ;  space  occupied. 

VoFuntary.  Pertaining  to  the  will.  A 
term  applied  in  Anatomy  to  muscles  which  are 
put  in  action  in  obedience  to  the  will,  and  to 
motions  resulting  therefrom. 

Vol^uiitas.      Volen'tia.     Will  or  desire. 

Vol'vulus.     Ileac  passion. 

Vo^nier.  A  ploughshare.  The  bone 
which  separates  the  nostrils  from  each  other 
is  so  called  from  its  shape. 

Voill'lca.      From  vomere,   to   vomit.     A 
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term  applied  in  Pathology  to  an  abscess  in  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  generally  formed  by 
the  suppuration  of  tubercles. 

Voill^iting".  VomWio.  A  forcible  ejec- 
tion of  solids  and  liquids  from  the  stomach, 
through  the  cesophagus  and  mouth. 

Vomiting  of  Blood.     Hsematemesis. 

Voniit^io.     Vomiting. 

Vomito'riuiii.     An  emetic. 

Voniituri^tion.  Ineffectual  efforts  to 
vomit;  retching. 

Vom^itus.     Vomiting. 

Vora^cious  Ap^petite.    Boulimia. 

Vox.     The  voice. 

Vlll^canite  Base.  A  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  plate  adapted  to  such  portion  of  the 
alveolar  arch  as  is  deprived  of  natural  teeth? 
and  to  be  supplied  with  an  artificial  substi- 
tute. 

Vulcanite,  Den^tal.  India-rubber  combined 
with  sulphur  or  sulphur  compounds,  and  col- 
ored with  vermilion.  It  is  prepared  as  follows  : 
The  crude  rubber  is  cut  into  minute  shreds  by 
knives  set  on  revolving  cylinders, .  and  thor- 
oughly washed.  It  is  then  dried  and  warmed 
and  kneaded  with  twenty-five  per  cent,  (by 
weight)  of  sulphur  and  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  vermilion.  The  deep  color  of  the  vermil- 
ion overcomes  the  jet  (or  deep  brown)  black  of 
the  sulphur  and  rubber  when  vulcanized  or 
hardened  by  steam,  and  gives  it  a  color  more 
acceptable.  A  combination  of  rubber  48  parts 
sulphur  24  parts,  and  vermilion  36  parts,  will 
give  a  red  dental  vulcanite  similar  to,  if  not 
the  same  as,  the  American  Comp.  Eubber.  A 
combination  of  rubber  48  parts,  sulphur  24 
parts,  and  ivory-  or  drop-black  24  parts,  will 
give  a  black  vulcanite.  Rubber  48  parts,  sul- 
phur 24  parts,  and  ivory-  or  drop-black  48 
parts,  will  give  a  jet  black  vulcanite.  Eubber 
48  parts,  sulphur  24  parts,  white  oxide  of  zinc 
30  parts,  and  vermilion  10  parts,  will  give  a 
dark  pink  vulcanite.  Eubber  48  parts,  sulphur 
24  parts,  will  give  a  dark-brown  vulcanite 
stronger  than  any  other  combination.  See 
Harris's  Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

Vulcanite  Rubber.  See  Vulcanite,  Dental. 

Vulcanite  Teeth.     Artificial  teeth  made  ex- 


pressly for  vulcanite  work  with  headed  platina 
pins.    See  Porcelain  Teeth. 

Vul^canizer.  The  apparatus  in  which 
the  prepared  rubber  is  hardened  by  the  action 
of  steam.  It  consists  of  a  copper  boiler  with 
a  screw  top,  having  connected  with  it  a  ther- 
mometer for  regulating  the  steam  necessary  to 
harden  the  rubber,  and  a  safety-valve  to  prevent 
explosion.  See  Harries  Prin.  and  Pract.  of 
Dentistry. 

Vul^canizing-.  VuVcan,  the  god  of  fire. 
The  process  by  which  India-rubber,  combined 
with  sulphur,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
steam  at  a  high  temperature,  is  rendered  hard 
and  elastic.  For  process,  see  Harris's  Prin.  and 
Pract.  of  Dentistry. 

VuFnerary.  Vulnera^rius.  ¥roTa.vulnus, 
a  wound.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  sub- 
stances which  were  supposed  to  assist  the  heal- 
ing of  wounds.  It  is  still  much  used  by 
French  writers. 

Vulnera^tio  Nervi.  From  vulnerare,  to 
wound.     Neurotrosis ;  wound  of  a  nerve. 

VuFnus.    A  wound. 

VuFpinite.  A  variety  of  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  lime  of  a  grayish-white  color,  con- 
taining a  brittle  silicate. 

VuFpis  Mor^bus.  Alopecia;  which 
see. 

Vul^tus.     The  face ;  the  countenance. 

VuFva.  The  uterus.  Also,  the  external 
parts  of  generation  in  the  female.  The  term 
is  applied,  too,  to  the  foramen  commune  an- 
terius  of  the  brain. 

Vuli/a  Cer^ebri,  A  small  aperture  of  the 
brain  forming  the  part  by  which  the  three 
ventricles  communicate. 

VuFvar.     Eelating  to  the  vulva. 

Vulvitis.     Inflammation  of  the  vulva. 

Vulvitis  Blennorrhag^ca.  A  muco-purulent 
discharge  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vulva.     See  Blenoekhagia. 

"Vulvo-U^terine  Caual.    The  vagina. 

Vulvo-  Vaginal,  Vulvo-vagina^lis.  Eelating 
to  the  vulva  and  uterus. 

Vulvo-  Vaginal  Gland,  A  small  gland  on  each 
side  of  the  junction  of  the  vulva  with  the 
vagina.     Cowper's  glands. 


^W. 


W.     The  symbol  of  Tungsten. 

Wacke.      German.    A    modification    of 

basalt. 


Wad.      Wadd.     In  Blineralogy,  an  earthy 
oxide  of  manganese.     Also,  plumbago. 

Wake'fulness.    Insomnia ;  sleeplessness. 
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Ward's  Electro -Metallic  Denture. 

A  process  of  depositing,  by  the  action  of  a  bat- 
tery, gold  and  silver  directly  upon  the  surface 
of  a  plaster  model  obtained  from  the  impres- 
sion of  the  mouth,  and  thus  securing  adapta- 
tion. The  surface  of  the  plaster  model  is  first 
coated  with  plumbago,  and  a  definite  thick- 
ness of  gold  is  first  deposited,  and  upon  this 
another  thickness  of  silver,  which,  in  like 
manner,  is  again  covered  by  another  deposit 
of  gold.  The  object  of  the  intermediate  layer 
of  silver  is  to  give  strength  to  the  plate,  as  all 
deposited  metals  are  deficient  in  that  respect, 
but  silver  less  so  than  gold.  A  thin  silver 
plate  may  first  be  swaged  and  the  gold  depos- 
ited on  both  surfaces.  The  teeth  are  attached 
to  a  plate  thus  formed,  by  depositing  gold 
about  and  around  their  pins.  For  a  vulcanite 
or  celluloid  attachment  of  the  teeth,  the  por- 
tion of  the  plate  covering  the  alveolar  ridge 
is  so  formed  as  to  present  projections  of  the 
metal  in  the  form  of  retaining  points.  This 
process  can  also  be  applied  to  capping  crowns 
or  cusps  of  teeth,  and  to  removable  bridge-work. 

Wart.  Verruca.  A  hard  excrescence  of 
the  skin. 

W^art'y.  Ver^rucose.  Full  of  warts;  re- 
sembling or  of  the  nature  of  warts. 

W^asll.  A  lotion.  In  Pharmacy,  the  fer- 
ment wort  from  which  spirit  is  intended  to  be 
distilled. 

Wash,  Black.  A  lotion  of  calomel  and  lime- 
water,  used  on  syphilitic  sores. 

Wash,  White.  Diluted  solution  of  sub-ace- 
tate of  lead. 

Wasll^ing-.  A  term  used  to  designate 
the  process  employed  for  separating  particles 
of  gold  and  other  valuable  metallic  substances 
from  the  ashes  and  cinders  of  the  workshop  of 
the  dentist  and  jeweler.  Also,  the  operation 
of  separating  soluble  from  insoluble  matter. 

Wast^ing.  Atrophy ;  diminishing  by 
destruction. 

Wasting  of  the  Alve^olar  Process^es.  The 
gradual  destruction  of  the  alveoli  which  at- 
tends inflammation,  turgescence,  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  gums,  from  whatever  cause  pro- 
duced. It  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  oc- 
cur in  old  persons  spontaneously,  but  the 
author  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  always  the  result 
of  thie  chemical  action  of  a  morbid  secretion, 
excited  by  disease  in  the  gums  or  alveolo-den- 
tal  membrane.     See  Gums,  Diseases  of. 

Wasting  of  the  Teeth.  See  Abrasion  of 
THE  Teeth,  Spontaneous. 


W^a''ter.  Aqua,  hydor ;  v6up.  A  trans- 
parent fluid,  without  color,  smell,  or  taste, 
consisting  of  eight  parts,  by  weight,  of  oxygen, 
and  one  of  hydrogen. 

Water,  Distillled.  Aqua  distillata.  Natural 
water  freed  from  its  impurities  by  distillation, 
a  process  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  subject  it 
for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  According  to 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  made  as  follows : 
Take  of  water,  ten  gallons.  First  distil  two 
pints  and  throw  them  away  ;  then  distil  eight 
gallons.  Keep  the  distilled  water  in  glass- 
stoppered  glass  bottles.  For  dental  use  see 
Oorga^  Dental  Medicine. 

Water  Dress^ing.  The  employment  of  wa- 
ter as  a  dressing  for  wounds,  by  which  the  part 
is  kept  constantly  wet.  To  prove  useful,  they 
must  permit  the  pus  to  escape  freely,  as  fast  as 
it  is  formed,  and  to  be  absorbed  by  the  dress- 
ing. They  must  also  be  kept  constantly  moist 
and  evaporation  must  be  prevented,  lest  the 
part  should  become  chilled.  These  several 
indications  may  be  accomplished  by  four  pieces 
of  diflTerent  tissues  regularly  superposed,  which 
pieces  are  called  respectively  the  sifter  (crible), 
the  absorbent,  the  humectant,  and  the  inevap- 
orant  or  impermeable  tissue ;  each  of  which 
see. 

Waved.     Undulated. 

Wa^vellite.  A  hydrated  phosphate  of 
alumina,  occurring,  usually,  in  hemispherical 
concretions. 

Wax.  Cera.  See  Wax,  YELiiOW;  and 
Wax,  White. 

Wax-Holder,  or  Impression-Cup.  A  term 
applied  in  Dented  Surgery  to  an  instrument 
used  for  holding  softened  wax  while  taking  an 
impression  of  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the 
alveolar  border  of  either  jaw,  or  of  the  vault 
of  the  palate.  It  consists  of  a  tin,  silver,  or 
porcelain  cup,  large  enough  to  receive  either 
alveolar  ridge,  with  a  handle  in  front. 

Wax-Holder,  Colburn's.  An  improvement 
on  the  common  wax-holder,  by  Dr.  G.  F.  J. 
Colburn,  of  N.  J.,  consisting  of  two  rims  in- 
stead of  one  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  plate. 
The  outer  rim  is  intended  to  protect  the  im- 
pression against  injury  from  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  in  removing  it. 

Wax-Holders,  Cleveland's.  Five  wax-hold- 
ers, three  for  the  upper,  and  two  for  the  lower 
jaw,  invented  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Cleveland,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  The  only  difference  in  those 
for  the  upper  jaw  is  in  size.  The  upper  ones 
are  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  complete  cov- 
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ering  or  incasement  for  the  superior  alveolar 
ridge  and  roof  of  the  mouth,  with  a  handle 
about  two  inches  in  length.  Those  for  the 
lower  have  a  joint  in  the  centre,  so  that  the 
arch  may  be  widened  or  narrowed  at  pleasure, 
to  fit  the  jaw.  One  is  intended  to  take  an  im- 
pression of  the  lower  jaw  with  five  or  six  of 
the  front  teeth,  the  other  for  taking  an  im- 
pression after  the  loss  of  all  the  teeth. 

Wax  Impression-Cup,  Fou Ike's.  A  holder 
or  cup  which  consists  of  a  strong  metallic 
frame  designed  to  support  a  flexible  inside 
lining  attached  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of 
compressing  the  entire  surface  of  the  upper 
jaw,  the  pressure  being  made  fii-st  with  the 
fingere  and  afterwards  with  an  instrument 
suited  for  the  purpose.  Gutta-percha  and  plas- 
ter of  Paris  can  also  be  used  in  this  cup. 

Wax  Impressions.  See  Impression  of  the 
MoxjTH  IN  Wax. 

Wax,  Japan.  Obtained  from  the  Rhus  suc- 
cedanea  of  Japan.  It  is  of  a  medium  quality, 
between  beeswax  and  the  common  vegetable 
tallows. 

Wax-Knife.  An  instrument  used  in  Mechan- 
ical Dentistry  for  adding  and  modeling  wax. 

Wax,  My r^  tie.  A  wax  of  a  pale  grayish-green 
color,  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Myrica  eer- 
ifera,. 

Wax,  Veg'eiable.  A  ternary  product  of 
vegetation,  occurring  as  an  excretion  on  the 
surface  of  leaves  and  fruits,  forming  the  bloom 
or  glaucous  surface  which  repels  water. 

Wax,  White.  Cera  alba.  Bleached  yellow 
wax. 

Wax,  YeFlow.  Cera  flava.  A  product  of  the 
common  bee,  the  Apis  mellifica. 

TVax^en  Ker^nels.  Wax^ing  kernels. 
In  popular  language,  an  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  ;  in  the  groins  particularly. 

Weak  siglit'edness.     Asthenopia. 

Weanling".  The  separation  of  the  infant 
permanently  from  the  breast. 

Wearying-  of  the  Teetli.  See  Abra- 
sion or  THE  TEETH,  MECHANICAL. 

AVeb.  Tela.  A  term  applied  in  Anatomy 
to  certain  structures,  from  their  appearance,  as 
cellular  tissues,  &c. 

Web,  Mucous.     The  cellular  membrane. 

"Wedge-Cutter.  An  instrument  used 
in  dentistry  to  cut  ofi"  the  excess  of  wooden 
wedges  after  they  have  been  driven  between 
teeth  to  separate  them. 

Wedge-Shaped.     Cuneiform. 

Wedged.     A  term  applied  in  Obstetrics  to 


the  head  of  the  foetus  when  it  remains  fixed 

in  the  pelvis,  notwithstanding  the  uterine  effort. 

Weight    of  Important     Organs. 

The   average   weight   in  adult,   according  to 

Quain,  is  as  follows : 

Heart,  male,     . 11  ounces. 

"        female, 9  ounces. 

Brain,  male, 49}  ounces. 

"       female, 44  ounces. 

Spinal  cord, 1  to  Ij  ounces. 

Liver, 50  to  60  ounces. 

Pancreas,    .    .    .    .    .    .    .  2|-  to  3.  ounces. 

Spleen, 5  to  7  ounces. 

Lungs,  male, 45  ounces. 

"        female, 32  ounces. 

Thyroid  cartilage,    .    .    .    .  1  to  2  ounces. 

Kidney,      4}  ounces. 

Suprarenal  capsules,     ....  2  drachms. 

Testes, f  to  1  ounce. 

Unimpregnated  uterus,    .  7  to  12  drachms. 

Weights  and  Measures.    The  U.  S. 

standard  unit  of  weight   is   the  Troy  pound. 

It  is  standard  in  air,  at  62°  F.   The  barometer 

at   30   inches.     The  division  of  weights  and 

measures  adopted  by  apothecaries  is  difierent 

from  the  standards. 

1.   Apothecaries  Weight. 

1  pound,  lb,  contains  12  ounces. 

1  ounce,  § ,         "  8  drachms. 

1  drachm,  5 ,       "  3  scruples. 

1  scruple,  9 ,        "        20  grains. 

1  grain,     gr. 

2.     Troy  Weight. 

1  pound,  lb,  contains  12  ounces,  =  5760  grains. 

1  ounce,  oz,         "        20  dwt.      =   480       " 

1  pennyweight,  dwt.  24  grains. 

1  grain,  gr. 

lb.       oz.        dwt.  grs. 

Or,  1  =  12  =  240  =  5760. 
3.  Avoirdupois  Weight. 
1  pound,  lb,  contains  16  ounces. 
1  ounce,  oz,         "        16  drachms. 
1  drachm,  dr. 

lb.        oz.         dr.  grs.  grammes. 

Or,  1  =  16  =  256  ==:  7000  =  453.25 

1  =    16  =    437.5         ==:    28.328 
1  =     27.34375  =      1.7705 
4.  Apothecaries'  or  Wine  Measure. 
1  gallon,   C,  contains     8  pints. 
1  pint,       O,        "         16  ounces. 
1  ounce, f^,        "  8  fluid  drachnls. 

1  fluid  drachm,  i'^,      60  minims. 
1  minim,  ITL,  equals      1  drop  of  water. 
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C.        O,        f§.  fj.         Cubic  in. 

Or,  1  =  8  =  128  =  1024  =  231 

1  =    16  =    128  =    28.875 
1  =       8  =^      1.8047 
1  =      0.2256 

5.  Imperial  Measure,  adopted  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias. 


C. 

0.      fS-       fS- 

1  = 

=  8  =  160  =  1280 

1=    20=    160 

1=       8 

LONG  MEASUEE. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Yards.     Paths.     Perch. 

Fur. 

M 

12  = 

1 

36  = 

3    = 

1 

72  = 

6    = 

2               1 

198  = 

16.5  = 

5.5=       2.75=     1 

7920  --= 

660    = 

220     =   110      =    40  = 

1 

63360  = 

5280    = 

1760     =    880     =  320  = 

8    = 

1 

Inches. 

144 

1295 

39204 

1563160 

6272640 


SQUARE  MEASUEE. 

Yards.       Perch.  Rood.  Acre. 


Feet. 

1 

9       = 

272.25  = 

10890       = 

43560       = 


1 

30.25 
1210 

4840 


=     40    =  1 
=    160    =  4 


An  acre  is  69.5701  yards  square ;  or  203.710321  feet 
square. 

SOLID  MEASURE. 

Cu.   In.  Cu.  Ft.  Cu.  Yard. 

1728  =    1 
46658  -  27       =       1 

DRY    MEASURE. 

1  pint  =  33.6 cu.  in. 

2  pint  =    1    quart    =    67.2  cu.  in. 

8    "     =  4    "    =    1  gal.  =    268.8  cu.  in. 
16    "     =  8    "    =    2    "    =    1    peck  =  537.6  cu.  in 
64    "     =32    "    =    8    "    =    4        "     =1  bushel. 


French  Weights  and  Measures. 

1.  Measures  of  Capacity. 


English  cubic  inches. 

Wine  measure. 

.081028 

— 

16.2318 

miuims. 

.610280 

= 

i 

2.7053  fluidrachms. 

6.102800 

=: 

3.3816  fluidounces. 

61.028000 

= 

2.1135 

pints. 

610.280000 

=. 

2.6419  gallons. 

6102.800000 

z= 

61028.000000 

= 

610280.000000 

= 

2.   Measures 

of  Length. 

.03937 

.39371 

English  Measures. 

3.93710 

Mil. 

Fur. 

Yds.    Feet. 

Inches. 

39.37100 

= 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3.371 

393.71000 

= 

0 

0 

10 

2 

9.7 

3937.10000 

= 

0 

0 

109 

1 

1 

39371.00000 

= 

0 

4 

213 

1 

10.2 

393710.00000 

= 

6 

1 

156 

0 

6 

Weights. 

Troy  Grains. 

.0154 

.1543 

1.5434 

15.4340 

Lbs 

.    oz. 

dwt.      gr. 

154.3402 

== 

0 

0 

2       34.4 

1543.4023 

= 

0 

3 

1       44.4 

15434.0234 

= 

2 

8 

1      24 

154340.2344 

= 

26 

9 

6        0 

Millilitre 

Centilitre, 

Decilitre, 

Litre, 

Decalitre, 

Hectolitre, 

Kilolitre, 

Myrialitre, 

Millimetre, 

Centimetre, 

Decimetre, 

Metre, 

Decametre, 

Hecatometre, 

Kilometre, 

Myriametre; 


Milligramme,  = 

Centigramme,  = 

Decigramme,  == 

Gramme,  r= 

Decagramme,  = 

Hectogramme,  =: 

Kilogramme,  = 

Myriagramme  = 

Other  modes  of  estimating  the  quantities  of  substances  are  sometimes  adopted.  It  is  by 
approximation,  as  a  tablespoonful  of  a  fluid  substance  is  estimated  at  §  ss ;  a  dessert-spoonful  at 
gij,  and  a  teaspoonful  at  ,^j.  A  glassful  or  cupful  is  estimated  at  4  or  5  fluidounces;  a  wine 
glassful  at  Ij  ounces  or  2  fluidounces. 
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Weights,  Atomic.  Definite  proportions  in 
chemical  combinations. 

W^eld^illg".  The  act  or  process  of  uniting 
two  pieces  of  metal  at  a  high  heat.  It  is  done 
by  process  of  hammering.  Iron  is  the  metal 
capable  of  being  most  firmly  united  by  this 
method.  Iron  and  platinum  are  examples  of 
metals  capable  of  being  welded  while  hot ; 
gold  ,  if  pure  and  recently  annealed,  may  be 
perfectly  welded  cold. 

Welding  Heat.     A  white  heat. 

Wen.  A  circumscribed,  indolent  tumor, 
without  inflammation  or  change  of  color  of 
the  skin.  It  may  occur  on  almost  any  part  of 
the  body,  and  usually  consists  of  sebaceous 
matter. 

Weston  Crown.  An  artificial  crown  to 
be  engrafted  on  a  root.  It  represents  on  its  labial 
surface  the  ordinary  plate-tooth,  but  the  lingual 
surface  is  recessed  as  much  as  is  consistent  with 
strength.  It  contains  platinum  pins  so  im- 
bedded in  the  thickest  part  of  the  crown,  that 
it  may  not  be  weakened  by  the  grinding  neces- 
sary in  fitting  the  crown  to  the  root.  The  post 
or  dowel  is  made  of  platinum  and  iridium, 
spear-shaped,  and  notched  on  both  edges  to 
give  firmness  to  its  anchorage,  and  is  secured 
by  riveting  the  pins  to  a  cross-piece  on  the  top 
of  the  dowel,  or  by  soldering  with  gold,  or 
amalgam  may  be  used  for  the  entire  attachment, 
or  after  soldering  the  dowel  to  the  pins,  the 
recess  can  be  filled  with  gold. 

Wliarton's  Duct.  The  excretory  duct 
of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Wheal.  Weal.  An  elevation  of  the  skin, 
seen  in  some  forms  of  nettle-rash,  like  that 
produced  by  the  stroke  of  a  whip. 

Wheez^ing-.  Noisy  respiration  occa- 
sioned by  obstruction  of  the  air-passages. 

W^lielk.  A  wrinkle;  a  protuberance;  a 
pustule. 

Wlielk^y.     Protuberant;  rounded. 

Wliey.  The  serum  of  milk,  separated 
from  the  coagulable  part. 

Wllis^key.  Spiritus  Frumenti.  A  spirit- 
uous liquor  obtained  from  corn,  rye,  oats,  po- 
tatoes, &c.,  by  distillation. 

White  Arsenic.     Arsenious  acid. 

Wf}ite  Gum.  The  Strophulus  albidus,  a  species 
of  gum-rash,  in  which  the  pimples  are  small, 
hard,  and  of  a  whitish  color. 

White  Lead.     Carbonate  of  lead. 

White  Oak  Bark.  The  bark  of  Qmrcus  alba. 
Astringent  and  antiperiodic.  Dose  of  powder, 
gr.  X  to  gr.  XXX.     In  Dental  Practice,  the  tinc- 


ture and  decoction  are  useful  in  stomatitis, 
sponginess  of  gums,  and  a  relaxed  condition  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces  generally. 

White  Preayitate.  White  precipitated 
mercury  or  ammoniatedsubmuriateof  mercuiy. 
Used  as  an  external  application  in  psora  and 
other  cutaneous  affections. 

White,  Span'ish.     Subnitrate  of  bismuth. 

White  Sub' stance  of  Schwann.  In  the  nerves 
of  the  higher  animals  two  forms  of  nerve-fibre 
exist — the  tubular,  and  the  gelatinous.  In  the 
minute  fibrils  or  tubules,  tubuli  nervi,  full  of 
nervous  matter,  which  constitute  the  former, 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  central  and 
peripheral  portion :  the  former  has  been  called 
the  axis  cylinder  and  primitive  and  flattened 
band;  the  latter,  the  medullary  or  white  sub- 
."fance  of  Schwann,  nene  medulla,  medullary 
sheath  or  matter,  myelin — being  that  to  which  the 
peculiarly  white  aspect  of  cerebro-spinal  nerves 
is  principally  due. 

White  Sweating.  Hydrarthrus.  A  colorless 
swelling  of  the  larger  joints  ;  scrofulous. 

White  Vi'triol.     Sulphate  of  zinc. 

Whit^ing-,  or  Whit^ening-.  Chalk 
freed  from  its  impurities  and  ground ;  Spanish- 
white  ;  Carbonate  of  lime. 

Whit^Iow.  Paronychia.  Inflammation 
and  swelling  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  fingers  or 
thumb,  attended  with  great  pain. 

Whoop^ing'-Coilg'h.  Hooping-cough. 
Pertus'sis.  A  convulsive  strangulating  cough, 
accompanied  with  a  sonorous  inspiration  or 
whoop,  coming  on  by  fits.  It  occurs  but  once, 
and  continues  six  or  eight  weeks.  Its  attacks 
are  usually  confined  to  children.  The  disease 
is  contagious.  Attacks  of  whooping-cough, 
when  severe  in  character,  sometimes  cause  at- 
rophied teeth.  Nutrition  is  impaired,  the 
enamel  is  softened,  and  the  dentine  assumes 
a  dark  color. 

W^ild.  A  term  applied  in  Pathology  to  an 
expression  of  countenance  indicative  of  strong 
mental  emotion,  as  a  loild  look. 

Wild  Cher'ry.  The  popular  designation  of 
the  Prunus   Virginiana. 

3Vilcl^fire  Kash.  The  Strophulus  vola- 
ticus,  a  species  of  gum-rash,  in  which  the  pim- 
ples are  in  clusters. 

Wil^lis,  Chords  of.  Chorda  Willisii. 
Small,  white,  fibrous  bands  which  cross  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus  of  the  brain. 

Willis,  Circle  of.     See  Circtjlus  W11-.LIS11. 

Wine.  Vinum.  The  fermented  juice  of 
the    gx'ape.    The    term    is    also    applied  by 
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chemists  to  all  liquors  which  have  become 
spirituous  by  fermeutation. 

Wine  of  Aloes.     Vinum  aloes. 

Wine,  Antimo'nial.     Vinum  antimonii. 

Wine  of  Co^/chicum.     Vinum  colchici. 

Wine  of  Ipecac' uanha.  Vinum  ipecacuanhse. 

Wine  of  Iron.     Vinum  ferri. 

Wine,  Madei'ra.  The  strongest  of  the  white 
wines.  It  has  a  slightly  acid  taste,  and,  when 
good  and  of  a  proper  age,  a  rich,  nutty,  aro- 
matic flavor. 

Wine  Meas'ure.  See  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures. 

Wine  of  Opium.     Vinum  opii. 

Wine,  Port.  Vinum  Portugallicum.  A  wine 
of  a  deep-purple  color,  and  when  new,  is  as- 
tringent, strong,  and  slightly  sweet,  but  it  loses 
in  a  considerable  degree  these  properties  by 
age,  and  acquires  more  flavor. 

Wine  of  Quin'ia.    See  Vinum  Quini^. 

Wine,  Rhu'barb.     Vinum  rhei. 

Wine  Sherry.  A  deep  amber-colored  wine, 
of  a  pleasant  aromatic  flavor  and  fragrancy, 
without  acidity. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  about  fifty  other 
descriptions  of  wine. 

Wine  Test.  A  reagent  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  lead  in  wine,  by  converting  the 
acid  into  a  salt  of  lead.  The  one  usually  em- 
ployed is  made  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce  of 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  and  one  ounce  of  lime,  in 
half  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  and  filtering  the 
solution. 

Wine  Vin'egar.  A  vinegar  about  one-sixth 
stronger  than  pure  malt  vinegar.  There  are 
two  kinds,  the  ivhite  wine  vinegar,  and  the  red 
tidne  vinegar. 

Wine  Whey.  White  wine  whey,  Sack  ivhey^ 
Take  of  milk  two-thirds  of  a  pint,  and  add 
water  enough  to  make  a  pint.  Take  of  sherry 
or  any  other  good  white  wine,  two  glasses,  and 
of  sugar  a  dessert-spoonful.  Place  the  milk  and 
water  in  a  deep  pan  on  the  fire,  and  the  mo- 
ment it  boils  pour  into  it  the  wine  and  sugar. 
Stir  continuously  for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes 
whilst  it  boils.     Then  strain  through  a  sieve. 

W^illg'.  Ala.  A  term  applied  in  Botany 
to  the  side  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla, 
and  in  Anatomy  to  certain  parts,  from  their 
shape.  In  Entomology,  the  limb  of  an  insect 
by  which  it  flies. 

Wins^low,  Fora^men  of.  An  oval 
opening  through  which  the  cavity  of  the 
omentum  communicates  with  the  general  peri- 
toneal cavity. 


Winslow,  Lig'ament  of.  The  external  pro- 
cess of  the  tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus 
muscle. 

Winslow,  Paste' rior  Lig'aments  of.  Irregular 
bauds  passing  obliquely  over  the  back  part  of 
the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint. 

Winter  Green.  The  common  name  for 
the  Chimaphila  umbellata  ;  otherwise  called  the 
Pyr'ola  umhella'ta,  and  Gaulthe'ria  procum'bens. 

Wirt ''sung-.  Duct  of.  A  name  for  the 
pancreatic  duct. 

'WiS''cloin  Teeth.     Dentes  sapientise. 

Witcll-Hazel.  Wych-hazel.  The  com- 
mon name  of  Hamamelis  Virginica. 

Wolf  ■'flan  Bodies.  Corpus  Wolflianum ; 
which  see. 

Wolf''rani.  An  ore  of  tungsten,  occur- 
ring in  massive  crystallized,  concentric,  lamel- 
lar concretions. 

Wolfs  Bane.  Common  name  of  Aconi- 
tum  7iapellus. 

Womb.     Uterus. 

Womb,  Falling  of  the.    Prolapsus  uteri. 

Wood-Napli^tha.  See  Pyroacetic 
Spirit. 

Wood-Spir'it     Pyroxylic  spirit ;  which  see. 

Wood's  Metal.  A  plastic  metallic  fill- 
ing proposed  by  Dr.  B.  Wood  as  a  substitute 
for  amalgam.  It  is  composed  of  bismuth,  7 
parts ;  lead,  6 ;  and  cadmium,  1  part.  It  fuses 
at  180°  F.  or  82°  C.  The  instruments  for  in- 
troducing this  metal  have  bulbs  near  the  con- 
densing points,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
heat.  The  following  directions  are  given  for 
using  this  metal : 

Having  thoroughly  prepared  the  cavity, 
making  good  retaining-points  when  shallow, 
cut  the  metal  with  plate  shears  into  little 
blocks  varying  in  size  according  to  the  cavity. 
Spread  them,  separate,  on  a  paper  card,  or  on 
a  warm  support  of  porcelain,  soapstone  or 
marble.  Select  a  plugger  suited  to  the  cavity ; 
heat  the  bulb  in  a  spirit  flame ;  press  the  point 
lightly  upon  a  block  of  the  metal — ^say  one- 
thii-d  the  size  of  the  cavity — until  it  softens, 
when  it  will  cling  to  it  and  may  be  carried  to 
its  place.  If  too  fluid,  it  will  not  adhere  well 
to  the  instrument,  or  will  roll  up  in  globular 
form  upon  it,  and  must  cool  a  moment.  When 
of  the  proper  plasticity,  it  yields  to  light  pres- 
sure, but  otherwise  scarcely  changes  shape. 
Now  mould  it  to  the  cavity,  securing  first  the 
bottom,  walls,  and  under-cut  portions,  wiping 
it  off"  against  the  margins ;  then  build  up  by 
sections  from  the  centre,  using  the  additional 
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pieces  and  a  little  more  fluid  to  promote  union. 
In  molar  cavities,  Avith  a  flat  blade  that  will 
freely  pass  in,  you  may,  by  a  circular  sweej), 
secure  half  or  more  of  the  walls  the  first  time ; 
then,  taking  up  another  block  on  the  reverse 
side,  secure  the  rest  in  like  manner. 

When  the  cavity  is  deep,  introduce  the 
metal  upon  the  end  of  a  cylindrical  or  square 
point  to  the  bottom,  until  partly  full ;  then 
fill  up  as  above  desci'ibed.  Some  operators 
put  the  blocks  in  first,  and  then  fuse  them 
down;  should  the  metal  congeal  too  soon,  it 
may  be  fused  and  moulded  to  its  place  in  this 
way.  If  too  fluid  under  the  instrument,  brush 
over  quickly;  when  of  the  proper  plasticity, 
work  it  in  with  gentle  pressure,  always  against 
the  walls  or  margins.  Should  there  be  left  an 
imperfection  at  the  margin,  soften  the  filling 
near  the  spot,  and  press  it  home ;  then  fill  the 
indentation  with  a  new  piece.  Wood's  metal 
is  now  principally  used  in  dental  practice  for 
replacing  teeth  on  vulcanite  plates.  A  dove- 
tail space  is  cut  in  the  plate  with  a  saw  or 
file,  the  new  tooth  fitted  into  position,  after 
which  the  fusible  alloy  is  moulded  into  joint 
with  a  hot  copper-pointed  instrument,  and  the 
surface  afterwards  smoothly  finished. 

Woolfe's  Appaia^tus.  A  pharma- 
ceutical apparatus  for  impregnating  water 
with  carbonic  acid. 

Wootz.     Indian  steel. 

Worm  Diseases.  Invermina^twn.  See 
Helminthiasis. 

Worin'ian  Bones.  Wor^mii  Os'sa,  or 
Ossa  tri'quetra.  The  small  triangular  bones 
sometimes  found  in  the  course  of  the  sutures 
of  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones. 

Worms.  Vermes.  In  Zoology,  a  term 
applied  to  different  divisions  of  inverte- 
brata.     The    term   vermes,   however,   is   gen- 


erally restricted  to    intestinal    worms.      See 
Entozoa. 

W^ort.  An  infusion  of  malt.  It  is  some- 
times used  with  beneficial  effects  in  scorbutus. 

W^Oimd.  Vulnus.  In  Surgery,  a  solution 
of  continuity  in  any  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the 
body,  produced  by  external  violence. 

Wound,  Contused.  A  wound  produced  by  a 
blunt  instrument  or  body. 

Wound,  Gun-shot  Those  caused  by  metallic 
bodies  projected  from  fire-arms. 

Wound,  Incised.  A  wound  inflicted  by  a 
cutting  instrument. 

Wound,  Lac'erated.  When  any  of  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body  are  torn,  it  is  termed  a 
lacerated  imund. 

Wound,  Poi^soned.  A  Avound  in  which  some 
venomous  substance  is  introduced. 

Wound,  Punc'tured.  A  wound  made  with  a 
pointed  instrument. 

Wramp.     A  sprain. 

Wreiicli.     A  sprain. 

Wrick.     A  sprain. 

Wriuk^le.     A  furrow  in  the  skin. 

Wrink^led.    Bugosus.    Eugose. 

Wris^berg-,  ISTerves  of.  The  cutaneous 
nerves  of  the  arm,  from  the  second  and  third 
dorsal  nerves. 

Wrist.     Carpus. 

Wrist  Drop,  Paralysis  of  the  extensor  mus- 
cles of  the  hands  from  the  local  action  of  lead, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  hand  and  wrist  are 
not  supported. 

Wry^iieck.  Torticollis.  A  permanent 
inclination  of  the  head  to  one  side,  arising 
from  a  contraction  of  the  integuments  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  or  platysma  myoides  muscle. 
Among  the  many  causes  of  this  affection  may 
be  mentioned  morbid  states  of  the  dental  and 
alveolar  nerves. 


X. 


Xanthelas^'ma.  From  ^avOoc,  yellow, 
and  eKaajia,  a  lamina.  Yellow  spots  on  the 
skin  of  the  face,  especially  about  the  eyes. 

Xanthelasma  Palpebra'rum.  A  condition 
of  the  membrane  near  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye-lids,  characterized  by  slightly  elevated 
yellow  patches,  and  dependent  upon  hepatic 
derangement. 

Xan^thic.  From  ^avdog,  yellow.  Yel- 
low. 

Xanthic  Acid.      An  oily  acid  which  forms 


yellow    precipitates    with    several    metallic, 
salts. 

Xanthic  Oxide.  Uric  oxide,  a  species  of 
calculus. 

Xan^thid.  A  supposed  compound  of 
xanthogen  with  a  basifying  or  acidifiable  ele- 
ment. 

Xan''tlline.  From  ^av&oq,  yellow.  A 
yellow  coloring  principle  found  in  madder; 
also,  a  peculiar  organic  substance  at  times 
forming  a  species  of  urinary  calculus. 
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Xan^tliodontniis.  2ravi?oc,  yellow,  and 
oSovc,  a  tooth.  Haviug  yellow  teeth  ;  a  yellow 
discoloration  of  the  teeth. 

Xan^tllOg'en.  From  ^avdoc,  yellow,  and 
yevvau,  to  generate.  A  supposed  basifying  or 
acidifying  compound  principle,  thought  to  be 
analogous  to  cyanogen,  and  to  consist  of  sul- 
phur and  carbon. 

Xantliolisem^atine.  Modified  htema- 
tine  of  a  yellow  color. 

Xanthopa^tliy.  From  ^av-dor,  yellow, 
and  iraipoc,  suffering.  Yellowness  of  the  skin 
from  morbid  conditions. 

Xantlioprote^ic  Acid.  An  acid  ob- 
tained from  fibrine  by  nitric  acid. 

Xantliop^'sia.  From  ^av&oc, yellow,  and 
oiptg,  vision.  Yellow  vision ;  a  defect  of  sight 
sometimes  occurring  in  jaundice,  in  which  ob- 
jects appear  yellow. 

Xan^tllOS.  Yellow.  Also,  a  precious 
stone  of  a  golden  color. 

XailtliO^sis.  A  term  applied  in  Paihol- 
^91/ >  by  Lebert,  to  the  yellow  discoloration 
sometimes  observed  in  cancerous  tumors,  par- 
ticularly in  encephaloid  of  the  testicle. 

Xantliox^ylum.  A  genus  of  trees  of 
the  order  Terebinthacece.  A  spirituous  in- 
fusion of  the  bark  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial in  cases  of  violent  colic.  The  fresh 
juice  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
a  decoction  of  the  bark  as  a  wash  to  foul 
ulcers. 

Xanthoxylum  Carolinia^num  has  similar  prop- 
erties, but  is  more  acrid. 

Xanthoxylum  Cla'va  Her' cutis.  Prickly  ash; 
tooth-brush  tree.  The  bark  is  a  stimulant,  and 
acts  as  a  sialagogue.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
remedy  for  toothache,  and  has  been  given  in- 
ternally in  rheumatism.  A  neutral,  very 
bitter,  and  astringent  substance  has  been  ob- 
tained from  it,  called  XanthopVcrin,  Xantho- 
pi'crite,  and  Xanthox'ylin. 

Xanthoxylum  Fraxin'eum.  The  shrubby, 
prickly  ash ;  toothache  bush.  The  bark  is  a 
stimulating  sudorific. 

Xanthu^ria.  From  fai^i^of,  yellow,  and 
ovpov,  urine.  In  Pathology,  a  condition  of  the 
system  and  of  the  urine,  in  which  xanthic 
oxide  is  deposited  from  the  urine. 

Xerail''sis.  From  ^r/pog,  dry.  Arefac- 
tion.     Drying. 

Xera'sia.  From  ^np^c,  dry.  A  disease 
of  the  hair  characterized  by  dryness  and  cessa- 
tion of  growth. 

Xerasia  Saurioi'des.    An  accumulation  of 


sebaceous  substance  on  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
desiccating  in  scales  or  pi'omiuences. 

Xerion.     From  ^r/P"<:,  dry.     Catapasma. 

Xerocollyr''ium.  A  dry  collyrium,  or 
eye-salve. 

Xeroder^ma.  From  ^vpnc,  dry,  and 
(hpfia,  the  skin.     Dryness  of  the  skin. 

Xero'des.     A  dry  tumor. 

Xero^ina.     Xerophthalmia. 

Xeroma,  Lach'rymal.  Suppression  of  the 
lachrymal  secretion. 

Xeroinycte^ria.  From  fwf,  dry,  and 
fivKTijp,  the  nose.  Diminution  of  the  secretion 
of  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Xeroill^yrum.  Xerom'yron ;  from  ^7P0f, 
dry,  and  {ivpov,  an  ointment.  A  dry  oint- 
ment. 

Xeroplitlial'niia.  From  ^vpnq,  dry, 
and  oip-dalfiia,  inflammation  of  the  eye.  Dry 
inflammation  of  the  eye. 

Xerosto^nia.  From  ^vpog,  dry,  and 
GTojia,  mouth.     Aptyalism,  or  dry  mouth. 

Xerotrip^sia.  Xerotri¥ia.  Dry  fric- 
tion. 

Xip lipoid.  XiphoVdes;  from  f<(6of,  a 
sword,  and  eiSoc,  likeness.  A  term  applied  in 
Anatomy  to  an  appendix  which  terminates 
the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  sword.  It  is  also  called  the  Xi- 
pJioid  or  ensifonn  cartilage,  because  it  often  re- 
mains cartilaginous  to  adult  age. 

Xiphoid  Lig'ament.  A  small,  thin,  ligament- 
ous fasciculus,  which  passes  from  the  cartilage 
of  prolongation  of  the  seventh  rib  to  the  anter- 
ior surface  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

Xiplioid^ian.  From  xiphoides  cartilago. 
Of,  or  belonging  to,  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

Xy'lite.  A  liquid  existing  in  crude  pyr- 
oxylic  spirit. 

Xy^lo.  From  f  uAov,  wood.  A  Greek  pre- 
fix denoting  relation  with  wood. 

Xy'loid.  From  ^vXov,  wood,  and  etdor, 
form.     Kesembling  wood. 

Xyloi^dine.  Xyloidine.  A  nitro-cellu- 
lose  substance  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  potato  starch. 

Xy^lol.  Dimethyl  benzine.  A  volatile 
hydrocarbon  somewhat  like  benzol.  Useful  in 
small-pox. 

Xylostyp^tie  Ether.  A  mixture  of 
xyloidine  and  tannin  formed  into  a  solution 
with  ether.    See  Styptic  Colloid. 

XyS''ter.  In  Surgery,  an  instrument  for 
scraping  bones. 

Xys'trum.    Easpatorivmi. 
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Y.     The  symbol  of  Yttrium. 

Ya-Wll^ing-.  Gaping,  followed  by  pro- 
longed and  sonorous  expiration.  It  often  pre- 
cedes an  attack  of  certain  diseases. 

Yeast.  Fermen'tuni.  A  flocculent,  some- 
what viscid,  frothy  and  semi-fluid  substance, 
generated  during  the  vinous  fermentation  of 
vegetable  juices  and  decoctions.  It  is  used  to 
promote  fermentation. 

It  is  sometimes  employed  in  Therapeutics  as 
a  remedy  iu  hectic  and  typhoid  fevers. 

Yeast,  Artificial.  This  may  be  made  by  boil- 
ing malt,  pouring  off  the  water,  and  keeping 
the  grains  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment. 

Yeast  Cataplasm.    A  yeast  poultice. 

Yelk.  Yolk ;  the  yellow  of  a  hen's  egg. 
The  contents  of  the  egg  within  the  vitelline 
membrane. 

YeFlot.     Icterus. 

Yel^low  Arsenic.  The  yellow  sulphuret 
of  arsenic. 

Yellow  Fever.  The  severest  form  of  malig- 
nant remittent  fever,  in  which  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body  presents  a  lemon  or  orange 
yellow  hue. 

Yellow  Gum.  Icterus  infantum,  or  jaundice 
of  infants. 

Yellow  Lig'aments.  They  occupy  the  spaces 
between  the  vertebral  plates,  from  the  interval 


which  separates  the  second  vertebra  from  the 
third  to  that  which  separates  the  last  vertebra 
from  the  sacrum.  They  receive  the  name  from 
their  color. 

Yellow  Wash.  A  lotion  composed  of  two 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  oxymuriate 
of  mercury,  to  an  ounce  of  lime-water. 

Yew'er.    See  Mamma. 

Yex.     Singultus. 

Yolk,  or  Yelk.  The  vitellus,  or  yellow 
pai't  of  an  egg. 

Youth.  Adolescence ;  the  part  of  life  that 
succeeds  childhood. 

Ypsilogios^SUS.  The  hyo-glossus  muscle. 

Yrid.es.     Orpimeut;  which  see. 

Yt^tria.  A  metallic  oxide  of  yttrium  of  a 
white  color,  without  taste  or  smell. 

Yt'trious.  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
yttria. 

Yt^trium.  The  metallic  basis  of  the 
earth  yttria.  It  was  discovered  at  Ytterby,  in 
Sweden,  and  is  of  a  dark  gray  color. 

Yt^tro-Ce^rite.  A  mineral  of  a  violet 
blue  color,  inclining  to  a  gray-white,  found  in 
Finbo  and  Brodbo,  near  Fahlum,  imbedded  in 
quartz. 

Yttro-Colum^bite.  Yttro-tan'talite.  An  ore  of 
columbium  and  yttrium,  found  in  Sweden. 

Yvix.     Singultus. 


z. 


Z.  Z.     Abbreviation  of  zinziber,  or  ginger. 

Zaf  fre.    Zaffir.    Impure  oxide  of  cobalt. 

Zan^na.     A  kind  of  Armenian  bole. 

Zan^tliic  Oxhide.  Uric  oxide.  See 
Xanthio  Oxide. 

Zan^tliiii.     See  Xanthin. 

Zanthox^ylum.     Xanthoxylum. 

Zar^'nicli.     Native  sulphurate  of  arsenic. 

Zelo'sis.     Zelotypia. 

Zelotyp^ia.     Melancholy  mania. 

Ze''nia.     Zematis.     Decoction. 

Zc'olite.  From  C^w,  to  boil,  and  /l<i?of,  a 
stone.  A  term  applied  to  silicates  of  lime  and 
of  alumina,  from  their  frothing  when  heated 
before  the  blow-pipe. 

Zer^na.     An  ulcerated  tetter. 

Ze^'ro.  A  cipher ;  the  commencement  of  any 
scale  marked  0.  The  point  from  which  a  ther- 
mometer is  graduated.    The  zero  of  Fahrenheit 


is  32°  below  the  point  at  which  water  freezes. 
The  zero  of  Reaumur's  and  the  Centigrade 
thermometer  is  the  freezing-point  of  water. 

Ze^zis.     Eifervescence.     Decoction. 

Zim^ic  Acid.     Lactic  acid. 

Zi^more.  That  part  of  gluten  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 

Zimo'sis.  Epidemic  or  contagious  affec- 
tion. 

Zimot''ic.  Zymot^ic.  Epidemic  or  con- 
tagious.   See  Zymotic  Theory  of  Disease. 

Zinc.  Zincum.  Symbol,  Zn.  Atomic 
weight,  65.  A  brilliant  metal  of  a  bluish- 
white  color,  harder  than  lead,  but  less  mal- 
leable than  either  copper,  tin,  or  lead.  It 
fuses  at  700°  Fahr.  It  is  much  used  in  the 
arts,  and  for  the  production  of  galvanism. 
In  Mechanical  Dentistry,  it  is  used  for  dies  in 
striking  up  gold  and  other  bases,  for  artificial 
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teeth,  and  in  swaging  some  metallic  plates, 
also  as  counter-dies.  It  also  forms  an  ingre- 
dient of  some  amalgams  for  filling  teeth,  and 
also  of  gold  solder.     Fuses  at  773°. 

Zinc,  Butter  of.     Chloride  of  zinc. 

Zinc  Oxychloride.  A  filling  material  com- 
posed of  a  powder — oxide  of  zinc,  and  a  fluid 
— chloride  of  zinc.  While  this  filling  mate- 
rial is  wanting  in  indestructibility,  it  possesses 
the  properties  of  plasticity,  appearance  and 
preservative  qualities  so  long  as  it  does  not  dis- 
integrate. As  an  antiseptic,  it  stimulates  the 
dental  pulp,  and  after  its  devitalization  it  pre- 
vents septic  action.  By  its  escharotic  action 
on  living  matter,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  power 
of  hardening  or  recalcifying  softened  den- 
tine. 

Although  it  is  not  a  suitable  material  for 
applying  directly  to  the  surface  of  an  exposed 
pulp,  yet  it  often  answers  a  good  purpose  if  a 
small  quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc  mixed  with 
oil  of  cloves,  or  dilute  carbolic  acid,  is  first 
applied  to  the  pulp-tissue,  and  the  oxychloride 
of  zinc  introduced  over  such  a  protective.  A 
small  disk  of  asbestos  felt-foil  is  also  recom- 
mended as  a  protective  when  the  oxychloride 
is  thus  employed.  Oxychloride  of  zinc  is  also 
useful  for  obtunding  sensitive  dentine,  filling 
pulp-canals,  and  lining  thin  walls  of  cavities 
to  be  filled  with  amalgam. 

Zinc  Oxypfiosphate.  A  filling  material 
which  is  a  basic  compound  of  zinc  with  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  made  by  adding  a  syrupy 
solution  of  glacial  phosphoric  acid  to  calcined 
oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  considered  to  be  of  a  more 
plastic,  putty-like  nature,  and  hence  more  easy 
of  introduction  than  the  oxychloride  prepara- 
tion, and  also  somewhat  less  irritating.  The 
rapidity  with  which  its  crystallization  or  set- 
ting takes  place  is  controlled  by  the  degree  of 
hydration  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 

Zinc,  Pfiospfiate.  This  filling  material  con- 
sists of  a  powder- — ^the  calcined  and  pulverized 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  a  fluid  or  crystals — glacial 
phosphoric  acid.  The  use  of  the  crystal  acid 
is  considered  preferable  to  the  fluid,  as  it  does 
not  deteriorate  so  readily  as  the  latter.  This 
preparation,  known  as  oxyphosphate  of  zinc 
tilling  material,  is  employed  for  temporary 
fillings  in  teeth,  for  partial  fillings  in  large 
cavities,  for  capping  sensitive  dentine,  setting 
crowns.  It  is  also  combined  with  gutta  percha, 
the  latter  being  placed  in  the  upper  third  of 
the  cavity,  and  the  oxyphosphate  of  zinc  over 
it.     Oxyphosphate  of  zinc  is    also   employed 


for  filling  the  roots  of  teeth,  and  attaching 
bridge-work  and  porcelain  disks. 

Zin^ci  Acetas.  Acetate  of  zinc.  It  is 
much  used  as  a  gentle  astringent  wash  in 
ophthalmia  and  other  local  inflammations :  as 
an  injection  in  gonorrhoea. 

Zinci  Car^bonas  Impurus.  Calamine.  Na- 
tive impure  carbonate  of  zinc. 

Zinci  Carbonas  Proepara'tus.  Prepared  car- 
bonate of  zinc.     Prepared  calamine. 

Zinci  Cfiloridi  Liquor.  Solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc.  "Buniett's  Disinfecting  Fluid"  is 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chloride. 
But  the  solution  is  not  evaporated.  Its  den- 
tal uses  are  the  same  as  the  chloride,  and  it 
forms  one  of  the  ingredients  of  os-artificiel  or 
osteo-plastic  filling. 

Zinci  Ctilo'ridum.  Chloride  of  zinc.  But- 
ter of  zinc.  It  is  made  by  putting  metallic 
zinc  in  sufficient  muriatic  acid  to  dissolve  it ; 
then  adding  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  dry  mass  is 
then  dissolved  in  water,  chalk  added  to  neu- 
tralize any  acid,  filtered,  and  again  evaporated 
to  dryness.  It  is  a  grayish-white,  semi-trans- 
parent, deliquescent  substance,  as  soft  as  wax, 
and  wholly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether. 
It  should  be  kept  from  air  and  light.  It  is  a 
powerful  escharotic,  alterative,  spasmodic,  and 
disinfectant.  Used  in  Dental  Practice,  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  for 
treating  sensitive  dentine,  chronic  abscesses, 
&c.  It  is  not  absorbed  to  any  great  degree, 
and,  as  its  action  is  superficial,  it  is  not  so 
dangerous  an  agent  as  arsenious  acid.  Its 
painful  action  is  lessened  by  combining  it  with 
a  little  chloroform.  Its  local  action  as  a  caus- 
tic, depends  partly  on  its  affinity  for  albumen 
and  gelatine,  so  that  when  brought  in  contact 
with  living  tissue,  it  destroys  the  life  of  the 
part,  and  uniting  with  the  albuminous  and 
gelatinous  matters  present,  forms  an  eschar. 
Taken  internally,  it  is  an  active  corrosive 
poison.  The  antidote  is  magnesia  or  soap. 
For  dental  uses,  see  Oorgas^  Dental  Medicine. 

Zinci  Cyanure^tum.  Cyanuret  of  zinc.  Eec- 
ommended  in  nervous  cardialgia.  Dose,  one 
sixteenth  to  one-twelfth  of  a  grain.  Used  also 
as  a  caustic. 

Zinci  Ferrocyanure^tum.  Ferrocyanuret  of 
zinc. 

Zinci  lod^idum.  Iodide  of  zinc.  Used  in 
form  of  an  ointment,  composed  of  a  drachm  to 
an  ounce  of  lard,  in  cases  where  the  external 
use  of  iodide  of  potash  is  indicated. 
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Zinci  Lac'tas.  Lactate  nf  sine.  A  white  sol- 
uble salt  given  in  epilepsy.  Dose,  gr.  ij,  grad- 
ually increased  to  gi\  x. 

Zinci  Ox'idum.  Oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  exposing  a  pound  of  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  zinc  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  shallow 
vessel,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  by  burning  zinc.  It  is 
tonic  and  antispasmodic.  Externally  it  is  used 
as  an  exsiccant  for  excoriated  surfaces,  in  form 
of  powder  or  ointment.  Used  in  Dental  Prac- 
tice for  the  treatment  of  sensitive  dentine,  and 
forms  part  of  the  preparation  known  as  os- 
artificiel. 

Zin^ci  Oxidum  l^enaHe.  Commercial  oxide 
of  zinc.  A  form  of  pure  oxide  of  zinc  em- 
ployed for  making  acetate  of  zinc. 

Zinci  Sul'phas.  Sulphate  of  zinc.  White 
Vitriol.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  granulated  zinc,  and  occurs  in 
colorless  crystals,  which  effloresce  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  is  emetic,  tonic,  astringent,  and 
antispasmodic.  Externally  it  is  also  stimu- 
lant. It  is  inodorous,  with  a  disagreeable 
metallic,  styptic  taste.  Dose,  as  an  emetic,  gr. 
X  to  3  ss. ;  as  a  tonic,  gr.  j  to  ij.  In  Dental 
Practice,  it  is  applied  to  ulcers  with  profuse 
discharge,  cancrum  oris,  diseases  of  the  an- 
trum, &c. 

Zinci  Vale'rianas.  Valerianate  of  zinc.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  pure  white,  pearly  scales, 
formed  by  saturating  valerianic  acid  with  pure 
carbonate  of  zinc.  It  is  employed  as  a  tonic 
in  neuralgic  diseases,  epilepsy,  &c.  Dose,  gr. 
ss  to  ij. 

Ziiic^'ode.  The  positive  pole  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery. 

Ziacoid.^.     Like  zinc. 

Zin'cHiu.     Zinc. 

Ziii^g'iber.  Zingib^eris.  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Zingiberacece. 

Zingiber  Al'bum.  White  ginger.  The  rhi- 
zome deprived  of  its  skin. 

Zingiber  Ni'grum.  Black  ginger.  The  rhi- 
zome dried  after  being  scalded  without  being 
scraped. 

Zingiber  Officinale.  The  ginger  plant.  See 
Ginger. 

Zinlc^esiite.  An  ore  of  antimony  and 
lead,  of  a  steel-gray  color. 

Zinii,  Zo^niile  of.  A  small  zone  on  the 
vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  for  receiving  the 
crystalline  lens. 

Zin^ziber.     Zingiber, 

Zipliac.     Peritoneum. 


Zir^bus.     Epiploon. 

Zir^con.  A  minei-al  occurring  in  square 
prisms,  with  pyramidal  terminations  of  a 
brown,  gray,  or  red  color.  It  contains  the 
earth  of  zirconia  and  silica. 

Zirco'ilia.  An  oxide  of  the  metal  Zir- 
conium, which,  when  pure,  is  a  white  powder. 

Zir^conite.     A  variety  of  zircon. 

Zirco^nium.  Symbol,  Zr.  Atomic  weight, 
90.  The  metallic  base  of  zirconia,  in  the  form 
of  a  black  powder.  A  new  earth  in  the  min- 
eral zircon.  It  was  first  obtained  by  Berzelius 
in  the  form  of  an  iron-gray  powder. 

Zn.     Symbol  for  zinc. 

Zoanthro''pia.  From  C,uov,  an  animal, 
and'  avdpuKog,  a  man.  A  species  of  melancholy 
in  which  the  patient  believes  himself  trans- 
formed into  an  animal. 

Zoa'ra.     Zoa'ria.     Insomnia. 

Zo^e.     Life. 

Zoiat''rica.    Veterinary  art,  or  medicine. 

Zois^mus,  or  Zoisiu.  The  process  of 
animal  life. 

Zoni^idin.  A  constituent  of  the  extract 
of  flesh. 

Zo^mos.     Broth,  soup. 

Zc'lia.     A  zone,  belt  or  girdle. 

Zona  Cilia' ris.     The  ciliary  ring  of  the  eye. 

Zona  Herpefica.     Herpes  zoster ;  which  see. 

Zona  Pellu'cida.  Vitellary  men/brane.  Chor- 
ion. Membrane  vitelline.  The  membrane  that 
surrounds  the  yolk  in  the  mammalia.  So 
called  from  its  breadth  and  peculiar  transpar- 
ency. 

Zona  Serpigino'sa.    Herpes  zoster. 

Zona  Tendino^sa.  A  whitish  circle  around 
the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  of  the  heart. 

Zona  Virginitalis.     Hymen. 

Zonsestlie^sia.  From  zona,  zone,  and 
aiadijaiq,  sensation.  Perverted  feeling  in  which 
there  is  a  sense  of  constriction  about  a  part. 
Called  also,  strangalastheda. 

Zone.     A  girdle  or  belt. 

Zone  of  Transparency.  A  halo-like  zone  of 
translucent  dentine,  generally  seen  surround- 
ing commencing  caries. 

Zou^ula.     A  little  zone. 

ZoobioFogy.  From  ^uov,  an  animal, 
and  biology.     Animal  physiology. 

Zoocliy'niy.  Zodchemia.  Animal  chem- 
istry. 

ZoOg'^eny.  Zodgenia  ;  from  ^unv,  an  ani- 
mal, and  yevEGig,  generation.  Znogenesis.  The 
doctrine  of  the  development  and  growth  of 
animals. 
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Zoo^lite.  Zo'olith.  From  v^wov,  an  ani- 
mal, and  IlOoq,  a  stone.     A  petrified  animal. 

Zoog'loe^a.  From  ^wor,  and  y7.0L0Q,  glue. 
A  mass  of  microbes  in  a  gelatinous  or  gluey 
substance. 

Zool'og'y.  Zoolog'ia;  from  !^uov,  an  ani- 
mal, and  ?:oyog,  a  discoui'se.  A  treatise  on 
animals. 

Zoomag-netis^mus.  Animal  magnet- 
ism. 

Zoomy'cus.     Mucus. 

Zoon.     An  animal ;  a  living  being. 

Zoon^ic.     Relating  to  animals. 

Zooiiom'ia.  From  ^uov,  an  animal,  and 
vofiocj  a  law.     The  laws  of  organic  life. 

Zoopll'ag'aii.  From  ^uov,  an  animal, 
and  (payu,  to  eat.  A  carnivorous  animal ;  an 
animal  that  subsists  on  flesh. 

Zo^dpliyte.  Zodph^yton ;  from  i^uav,  an 
animal,  and  (bvrov^  a  plant.  The  lowest  class  of 
animals,  as  the  entozoa,  infusoria,  and  sponges. 

'Zooi)sycliol''og'y.  From  C^of,  and  psy- 
chology.    The  psychology  of  animal  life. 

ZootliaFlims.     Hydrophthalmia. 

Zoot^ic  Acid.     Hydrocyanic  acid. 

Zoot^omist.     A  comparative  anatomist. 

Zoot''oiny.  Zodtomia;  from  i^uov,  an  an- 
imal, and  TEfLvUj  to  cut.  The  dissection  of 
animals.     Comparative  anatomy. 

Zos^ter.  Z'^ar/ip,  a  belt.  The  shingles. 
See  Herpes  Zoster. 

Zr.     Symbol  for  Zirconium. 

Zula^piiiin.     A  julep. 

Zu'niic  Acid.  Zym^ic  Acid.  An  acid 
discovered  in  vegetable  substances  which  have 
undergone  acetous  fermentation.  It  resembles 
lactic  acid. 

ZuiUoFog"y.       Zumolog^ia;     from    (vfi?}, 
ferment,  Aoyof,  a  discourse,  and  fisrpov,  a  meaa-  ■ 
ure.     The   doctrine   of   the    fermentation  of 
liquors. 

Zumom'eter.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  degree  of  fermentation  occasioned 
by  the  mixture  of  different  liquids. 

Zyg'apopli^ysis.  From  ^vyoc,  a  yoke 
or  junction,  and  aiTo<pvaiQ,  an  offshoot.  The 
supero-lateral  process  of  a  vertebra,  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  adjoining  ver- 
tebra. 

ZygO^ma.  From  !^vyo(:^  a  yoke.  The 
opening  under  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
temporal  bone  and  the  os  malse.  The  cheek- 
bone. 

Zygomat^ic.  Zygomat^icus,  Pertaining 
to  the  zygoma. 


Zygomatic  Arch.  The  bony  arch  which 
connects  the  malar  bone  with  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal,  and  incloses  the  tem- 
poral muscle. 

Zygomatic  Process.  A  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  which,  by  its  articulation  with  the 
posterior  angle  of  the  os  mala?,  forms  the 
zygomatic  arch. 

Zygomatic  Su'ture.  The  articulation  of  the 
zygomatic  process  with  the  malar  bone. 

Zyg-omat^icus  Ma^jor.  A  long,  nar- 
row muscle,  which  arises  from  the  malar  bone 
near  the  zygomatic  suture,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

Zygomaticus  Mi^nor.  This  muscle  arises 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  malar  bone,  and 
is  inserted  in  the  upper  lip  above  the  corner 
of  the  mouth. 

Zy^lonite.  This  material  is  a  modified 
form  of  celluloid,  and,  like  the  latter,  is  com- 
posed of  pyroxylin  and  camphor,  but  in  differ- 
ent proportions.  It  is  claimed  that  zylonite  is 
a  chemical  combination,  while  celluloid  is  a 
mechanical  mixture.  Also,  that  zylonite  is 
translucent  and  promises  to  be  more  durable 
than  celluloid,  the  blanks  of  the  former  being 
uniform  in  color.  Zylonite  is  manipulated  in 
the  same  manner  as  celluloid. 

Zy'mase.  A  ferment  secreted  by  Micro- 
zyma. 

Zy^me.     Ferment  of  a  zymotic  disease. 

ZymoFogy.  Zvur^,  ferment,  and  Aoyoc,  a 
discourse.     The  science  of  fermentation. 

ZymoFysis.  From  i^v/uf/,  a  ferment,  and 
?.vaLg.  Chemical  changes  produced  by  fermen- 
tative action. 

Zymo'ina.  from  ^vfiou,  to  ferment.- 
Leaven  ;  a  fermented  mixture,  or  culture. 

Zym^ome.  Zlm^ome.  One  of  the  sup- 
posed proximate  principles  of  the  gluten  of 
wheat. 

ZyiliOSiom^eter.  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  degree  of  fermentation. 

ZyillO^sis.  Fermentation.  Also,  dis- 
eases depending  on  miasmata  for  their  origin, 
and    termed    endemic,   epidemic,   contagious. 

Zymot^ic.  Zymoi^icvs;  from  Cvfiou,  to 
ferment.  An  epidemic,  endemic,  or  contag- 
ious affection. 

Zymotic  The'ory  of  Dis^ease.  A  theory 
which  supposes  that  a  particle  of  poison  in 
the  atmosphere,  or  from  a  diseased  person, 
acts  as  a  ferment  to  waste  of  textural  products 
lingering  in  the  body  of  a  healthy  but  predis- 
posed person. 
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ANATOMY. 

Ballou.  Veterinary  Anat.  Ji.oo 
Heath.  Practical.  7th  Ed.  5.00 
Holden.   Dissector.  Oil-cloth,  3.00 

Osteology.    -        -         6.00 

Landniarks.     4th  Ed.    1.25 

Macalister's  Text-Book. 

816  ilkis.  Clo.  7.50;  Sh.  8.50 

Morris.  Text  Book  of.  791  lUus. 

Clo.,  7.50;  Sh.,8.so;  J^Rus.,9.50 
Potter.       Compend  of.       5th 

Ed.     133  Illustrations.  -  i.oo 

Wilson's  Anatomy,  nth  Ed.  6.00 

ANESTHETICS. 
Buxton.     An3e5thetics.   -  1.50 

Turnbull.     3d  Ed.  -         3.00 

ATLASES  AND  DIAGRAMS. 
Flower.     Of  Nerves.      -  3.50 

Marshall's    Phys.  and   Anat. 

Diagrams.  ^40.00  and    60.00 

Schultze.  Obstet.  Diagrams.  26.00 

BRAIN  AND  INSANITY. 
Blackburn.     Autopsies.     -       1.25 
Gowers.       Diagnosis   of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Brain.     2d  Ed.      2.00 
Lewis    (Bevan),     Mental 

Diseases.         -        -        -  6.00 

Mann's  Psychological  Med.     5.00 
Stearns.    Mental  Dis     Illus.    3.C0 
Tuke.     Dictionary  of  Psycho- 
logical Medicine.     2  Vols.     13.00 
Wood.     Brain  and  Overwork.     .50 

CHEMISTRY. 

See  Technological  Books,  Water. 
Allen.     Commercial     Organic 
Analysis.  2d  Ed.  Volume  I.  

Volume  II.  -        -         

Volume  III.     Part  I.    

Volume  III.     Part  II.  5.00 

Volume  III.  Part  III. 

Bartley.  Medickl.  3d  Ed.  3.00 
Bloxam's  Text-Book.  7th  Ed.  4.50 
Bowman's  Practical.  -  2.00 
Caldwell,      Qualitative    and 

Quantitative  Analysis.    Net,  1.50 
Groves  and  Thorp.     Chemi- 
cal Technology.  Vol.  I.  Fuels  7.50 
Holland's  Urine,  Poisons  and 

Milk  Analysis       4th  Ed.  i.oo 

Leffmann's  New  Compend.      i.oo 

Progressive  Exercises,  i.oo 

Milk  Analysis.     -       -     i  25 

Mutter.  Pract.  and  Anal.  1.25 
Ramsay.  Inorganic,  lllus.  4.50 
~     '  "  .    »-  .     2.00 


Richter's  Inorganic.    4th  Ed. 
Organic.     2d  Ed. 


4-50 


Smith.  Electro-Chem.  Anal,  i.oo 
Smith  and  Keller.  Experi- 
ments. 2d  Ed.  lUus.  Net,  .60 
Stammer.  Chem.  Problems.  .75 
Sutton.  VolumetricAnal.  5.00 
Symonds.     Manual  of.  2.00 

Trimble.     Analytical.      -  1.50 

Watts.     (Fowne's)  Inorg.         2.25 

(Fowne's)  Organ.  2.25 

Wolff.     Applied  Medical.  i.oo 

Woody.  Essentials  of.  3d  Ed.  1.25 

CHILDREN. 
Goodhart  and  Starr.  3.00;  Sh.3.50 
Hale.     Care  of.  -  .75 

Hatfield.     Compend  of.  i.oo 

Meigs.      Infant   Feeding    and 

Milk  Analysis.  -  i.oo 
Money.  Treatment  of.  -  3.00 
Muskett.  Treatment  of.  1.75 
Starr.  Digestive  Organs  of.  2.25 
Hygiene  of  the  Nursery  .1.00 


CLINICAL  CHARTS. 
Davis.     Obstetrical.     Pads,    %  .50 
Griffiths.     Graphic.         "  .50 

Temperature  Charts.    "  .50 

COMPENDS 
And  The  Quiz- Comp ends. 
Ballou.     Veterinary  Anat.        i.oo 
Brubaker's  Physiol.  7th  Ed.    i.oo 
Fox  and  Gould.     The  Eye.   i.oo 
Hall.     Pathology.     lllus.  i.oo 

Hatfield.     Children.  -        i.oo 

Horwitz.  Surgery.  5th  Ed.  i.oo 
Hughes.  Practice.  2  Pts.  Ea.  i.oo 
Landis.  Obstetrics.  5th  Ed.  i.oo 
Leffmann's  Chemistry.  3d  Ed.  i.oo 
Mason.     Electricity.        -  i.oo 

Potter's    Anatomy,   sth  Ed.     i.oo 

Materia  Medica.  5th  Ed.  i.oo 

Stewart,  Pharmacy.  4th  Ed.  i.oo 
Warren.  Dentistry.  2d  Ed.  i.oo 
Wells.     Gynsecology.      -         i.oo 

DEFORMITIES. 
Reeves.      Bodily  Deformities 
and  their  Treatment.     lllus.   2.25 
DENTISTRY. 
Barrett.     Dental  Surg.   -  1.25 

Blodgett.  Dental  Pathology.  1.75 
Flagg.     Plastic  Filling.  -  4.00 

Filleorown.  Op.  Dent.  lllus.  2.50 
Gorgas.  Dental  Medicine.  3.50 
Harris.     Principles  and  Prac.  7.00 

Dictionary  of.     sth  Ed.  5.00 

Heath.     Dis.  of  Jaws.     A's^,  4.50 

Lectures  on  Jaws.  Bds.  i.oo 

Richardson.     Mech.  Dent.      4.50 
Sewell.     Dental  Surg. 
Stocken.     Materia  Medica. 
Taft.    Operative  Dentistry. 

■,  Index  of  Dental  Lit. 


3.00 
2.50 
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2.00 


Talbot.  Irregularity  of  Teeth.  3.00 
Tomes.     Dental  Surgery.         5.00 

Dental  Anatomy.  4.00 

W^arren's  Compend  of.    -        1.00 
White.    Mouth  and  Teeth.        .50 

DICTIONARIES. 
Cleveland's  Pocket  Medical.     .75 
Gould's  Illustrated  Dictionary 
of  Medicine,  Biology,  and  Al- 
lied Sciences,  etc.     Leather, 
Net,   $10.00;     Half    Russia, 
Thumb  Index,        -       Net,  12  00 
Gould's  Medical  Student's  Dic- 
tionary. Yz  Lea.,  3.25;  y^,  Mor. 
Thumb  Index.     -        -        .     4.25 
Gould's    Pocket     Dictionary. 
12,000  medical  words.    Lea., 
I.oo:  Thumb  Index,        -         1.25 
Harris'  Dental.  Clo.  5.00;  Shp.  6.00 
Longley's  Pronouncing  -  i.oo 

Maxwell.  Terminologia  Med- 
ica Polyglotta.  -        -        4.00 
Treves.     German-English.        3.75 

DIRECTORY. 
Medical,  of  Philadelphia,    2.50 

EAR. 
Burnett.     Hearing,  etc.  .50 

Dalby.    Diseases  of.    4th  Ed.  3.50 
Pritchard.     Diseases  of,  1.50 

ELECTRICITY. 
Bigelow.  Plain  Talks  on  Medi- 
cal Electricity.     43  lllus.         i.oo 
Mason's   Electricity  and    its 

Medical  and  Surgical  Uses,     i.oo 
Steavenson  &  Jones.  Medi- 
cal Electricity.     lllus.     -        2.50 

EYE. 
Arlt.     Diseases  of.   -        -  1.25 

Fox  and  Gould.    Compend.  i.oo 
Gower's  Ophthalmoscopy.       5.50 


Harlan.     Eyesight.  -       $  .50 

Hartridge.  Refraction.  sthEd.  1.75 

Ophthalmoscope.    -         1.50 

Hansen   and    Bell.     Clinical 

Ophthalmology.     120  lllus.     1.75 
Higgins.     Practical  Manual.    1.75 
Macnamara.     Diseases  of.       4.00 
Meyer  and    Fergus.      Com- 
plete Text-Book,  with  Colored 
Plates.  270  lllus.  Clo.  4.50:  Sh.5.50 
Morton.     Refraction.  4th  Ed.  i.oo 
Phillips.   Spectacles  and  Eye- 
glasses.    47  lllus.  -  I.oo 
Swanzy's  Handbook.  4th  Ed.  3.00 

FEVERS. 
Collie,  On  Fevers.    -  2.50 

HEADACHES. 
Day.     Their  Treatment,  etc.     1.25 

HEALTH  AND  DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE. 
Bulkley.    The  Skin.        -  .56 

Burnett.     Hearing.  -  .50 

Cohen.  Throat  and  Voice.  .50 
Dulles.  Emergencies.  4th  Ed.  I.oo 
Harlan.     Eyesight.  -  .50 

Hartshorne.  Our  Homes.  .50 
Lincoln.  School  Hygiene.  .50 
Osgood.  Dangers  of  Winter.  .50 
Packard.     SeaAir,etc.  .50 

Richardson's  Long  Life.  .50 

Tanner.  On  Poisons.  7th  Ed.  75 
Westland.     The  Wife  and 

Mother.         -        .        -  2.00 

White.  Mouth  and  Teeth.  .50 
'Wilson.  Summer  and  its  Dis.  .50 
Wood.     Overwork.  -  .50 

HEART. 

Sansom.     Diseases  of.       -       7.50 

HYGIENE. 

See  Water. 

Canfield.   Hygiene  of  the  Sick- 

Room,      -        .        -        -        1.50 
Coplin  and  Bevan.     Practi- 
cal Hygiene,     lllus.        -        4.00 
Fox.     Water,  Air,  Food.  4.00 

Kenwood.      Public     Health 

Laboratory  Guide.  -  3.00 

Lincoln.  School  Hygiene.  .50 
Parke's  (E.)  Hygiene.  Sth  Ed.  5.00 

(L.  C.),  Manual.  2.75 

Starr.  Hygiene  of  the  Nursery,  i.oo 
Stevenson  and  Murphy.  A 

Treatise  on  Hygiene.     In  2 

Vols.  Vol.  I,     7.50 

Vol.  II.  Just  Ready.  -  7.50 
Wilson's  Handbook.  7th  Ed.  3.25 
Weyl.     Coal-Tar  Colors,  1.25 

JOURNALS,  Etc. 
Archives  of  Surgery.  4  Nos.  3.00 
Ophthalmic  Review.  12     "     3.00 
New  Sydenham  Society's 

Publications     -        .        -        8.00 
KIDNEY  DISEASES. 
Ralfe.     Dis.  of  Kidney,  etc.     2.75 
Thornton.     Surg,  of  Kidney.  1.75 
Tyson.     Bright's   Disease 

and  Diabetes,  lllus.  -        3.50 

MASSAGE. 

Kleen  and  Hartwell.      -        2.75 

Murrell.     Massage.  5th  Ed.     1.50 

Ostrom.   Massage.  87  lllus.     i.oo 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 
Biddle.     12th  Ed.  Cloth,  4.25 

Davis.     Essentials  of  Materia 

Med.  and  Pres.  Writing.  Net,  1.50 
Gorgas.  Dental.  4th  Ed.  3.50 
Potter's  Compend  of.  sth  Ed.  i.oo 
Potter's  Handbook  of.  Fourth 

Ed.    Cloth,  4.00 ;  Sheep,         5.00 
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White  &  Wilcox.  Mat.  Med., 
Pharmacy,  Pharmacology, 
and  Therapeutics. 

Cloth,  3.00;  Sheep,  ^3.50 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 
Mann,     Forensic  Med.    Net,    6.50 
Reese.  Medical  Jurisprudence 
&Toxicology,  3d  Ed. 3.00;  Sh.  3.50 
MICROSCOPE. 
Beale.     How  to  Work  with.     7.50 

In  Medicine.         -  7.50 

Carpenter.    The  Microscope. 

7th  Ed.  Soolllus.  CI.  6.50  Lea.  7.50 
Lee.  Vade  Mecum  of.  Net,  4.00 
MacDonald,     Examination  of 

Water  by.        -        -        -  2.75 

Reeves.  Medical  Microscopy. 

Illustrated.        -  .        -         

■Wethered.     Medical    Micro- 
scopy.    lUus.      .        -        -     2.50 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Beale.     Protoplasm.         -  1.75 

Black.     Micro-organisms.  .75 

Burnet.  Food  and  Dietaries.  1.75 
Davis.  Te.xt-book  of  Biology.  4.00 
Duckworth.     On  Gout.  -  7.00 

Garrod.  Rheumatisrn,  etc.  6.00 
Haddon.     Embryology.    -        6.00 

Haig.     Uric  Acid.       -        -      

Hare.  Mediastinal  Disease.  2.00 
Henry.  Ansemia.  -  -  .75 
Hilton.  Rest  and  Pain.  -  3.00 
Powell.  Lungs,  etc.  -  -  5.00 
Treves.     Physical  Education.  1.25 

NERVOUS  DISEASES,  Etc. 
Flower.   Atlas  of  Nerves.         3.50 
Bo^vlby.     Injuries  of.        -        4.50 
Qowers.    Manual  of.     2d  Ed. 
530  Illustrations.     Vol.  i.         3.50 
Vol.  2.         4.50 
Syphilis  and  the  Nerv- 
ous System.        -        -        -      i.oo 

Diseases  of  Brain.  2.00 

Horsley.      Brain   and    Spinal 

Cord.  Illus.  -  -.  -  3.00 
Obersteiner.   Central  Nervous 

System.    .         -        -        - 
Ormerod.     Manual  of. 
Osier.     Cerebral  Palsies. 
Page.     Injuries  of  Spine. 

Railway  Injuries. 

Thorburn.      Surgery    of    the 

Spinal  Cord    -        -        . 
Watson.     Concussions. 
NURSING. 
Canfield.  Hygiene  of  the  Sick- 

Room.  ....  1.50 
CuUingworth.    Manual  of.        .75 

Monthly   Nursing.  .50 

Domville's  Manual.  7th  Ed.  .75 
Fullerton.     Obst.  Nursing.      1.25 

Nursing   in  Abdominal 

Surg,  and  Dis.  of  Women,  1.50 

Humphrey.  Man  of.  lothEd.  1.25 
Parvin.  Obstetric  Nursing.  .75 
Shav^re.  District  Nursing.  i.oo 
Starr.  Hygieneof  the  Nursery,  i.oo 
Temperature  Charts.    -  .50 

Voswinkel.    Surg.  Nursing.    

OBSTETRICS. 
Bar.     Antiseptic  Midwifery,      i.oo 
Cazeaux  and  Tarnier.   Text- 
Book  of.     Colored  Plates.        5.00 
Davis.     Obstetrical  Chart.  .50 

Davis.  Obstetrics.  Illus.  2.50 
Landis.  Compend.  5th  Ed.  i.oo 
Schultze.  Obstetric  Diagrams. 

20  Plates,  map  size.  Net,  26.00 
Strahan.  Extra-Uterine  Preg.  .75 
■Winckel's  Text-book.  6.00 

PATHOLOGY  &  HISTOLOGY. 
Blackburn.     Autopsies.  1.25 

Blodgett.  Dental  Pathology  1.75 
Bowlby.     Surgical  Path.  2.00 

Gilliam.     Essentials  of.     -  .75 

Hall's  Compend.  Illus.  -  i.co 
Stirling's  Practical  Histology. 

2d  Ed.  368  Illustrations.  3.00 
Sutton.     Pathology         -  4.50 

Virchow.     Post-mortems.         i.oo 


PHARMACV. 
Beasley's  Receipt-Book.      -  $2.25 

Formulary.      -        -  2.25 

Mackenzie.  Phar.  of  Throat.  1.25 
Proctor.  Practical  Pharm.  4.50 
Robinson.  Latin  Grammar  of.  2.00 
Stewart's  Compend.  4th  Ed.  1.00 
U.   S.   Pharmacopoeia.     7th 

Revision.  TV^i",  CI.  2.50  ;  Sh.,  3.00 
Select  Tables  from  U.  S.  P.       .25 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 
Tyson's  Manual.  2d  Ed.  Illus.  1.50 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
Brubaker's  Compend.     Illus- 
trated.    7th  Ed.      -        -  I.oo 
Kirkes'  New  13th  Ed.     (Au- 
thor's Ed.)  Cloth,  4.00;   Sh.,  s.oo 
Landois'  Text-book.  845  Illus- 
trations. 4th  Ed.  C1.7  0o;Sh.  8.00 
Sanderson's  Laboratory  B'k.  5.00 
Starling.     Elements  of.       -      2.00 
Stirling.     Practical  Phys.  3.00 
Tyson's  Cell  Doctrine.       -       2.00 
Yeo's  Manual.  254  Illustrations 
6th  Ed.    Cloth,  3.00;  Sheep,  3.50 

POISONS. 

Murrell.     Poisoning.         -  1.25 

Reese.    Toxicology.     3d  Ed.  3.00 

Tanner.     Memoranda  of.  .75 

PRACTICE. 

Beale.     SHght  Ailments.  1.25 

Charteris,  Guide  to.        -  3.00 

Fagge's  Practice.     2  Vols.  8.00 

Fowler's  Dictionary  of.      -  5.00 

Hughes.  Compend  of.  2  Pts.  2.00 

Physicians'  Edition. 

I  Vol.  Morocco,  Gilt  edge.  2.50 
Roberts.  Text-book.  8th  Ed.  5.50 
Taylor's  Manual  of.    -  2.00 

PRESCRIPTION  BOOKS. 
Beasley's  3000  Prescriptions.   2.25 

Receipt  Book.        -  2.25 

Formulary.     -         -  2.25 

Davis.     Materia  Medica  and 

Prescription  Writing.  Net,  1.50 
Pereira's  Pocket-book.  1.00 

"Wythe's  Dose  and  Symptom 

Book.     17th  Ed.     -        -         I.oo 

SKIN. 
Anderson's  Text-Book.  4.50 

Bulkley.    The  Skin.        -  .50 

Crocker.  Dis.  of  Skin.  Illus.  5.00 
Van   Harlingen.     Diagnosis 

and  Treatment  of  Skin  Dis. 

3d  Ed.     Illus.        -        -  

STIMULANTS  &  NARCOTICS. 
Lizars.     On  Tobacco.      -  .50 

Parrish.     Inebriety.         -         1.25 

SURGERY  AND  SURGICAL 

DISEASES. 
Caird  and  Cathcart.    Surg- 
geon's  Pocket-Book. 

Leather,  Net,  2.50 
Cooper  &  Edwards.  Rectum.  400 
Dulles.  Emergencies.  -  i.oo 
Hacker.  Wounds.  -  -  .75 
Heath's  Minor.  10th  Ed.  2.00 
Diseases  of  Jaws.   Net,  4.50 

Lectures  on  Jaws.  i.oo 

Horwitz.  Compend.   5th  Ed.   i.oo 
Jacobson.     Operations  of.    -     5.00 
Macready  on  Ruptures    Net,  6.00 
MouUin.      Complete     Text- 
book.    2d   Ed.  by  Hamilton, 
600  Illustrations  and  Colored 
Plates.      Net,  CI.  700;  Sh.   8.00 
^4  Rus.  -       .       -        9.00 

Porter's    Surgeon's    Pocket- 
book.             -        -    Leather  2.25 
Smith.     Abdominal  Surg.  7.00 
Walsham.     Practical  Surg.  3.00 
■Watson's  Amputations.  5.50 

TECHNOLOGICAL  BOOKS. 

See  also  Chemistry. 

Cameron.     Oils  &  Varnishes.  2.50 

Soap  and  Candles.         2.25 


Gardner.  Brewing,  etc.  $i-7S 
Gardner.     Acetic  Acid,  etc.     1.75 

Bleaching  &  Dyeing.     1.75 

Groves  and  Thorp.  Chemi- 
cal Technology.  Vol.  I. 
Mills  on  Fuels.  CI.  7.50;  ^M.  9.00 

Overman.    Mineralogy.     -      i.oo 

THERAPEUTICS. 
Allen,  Harlan,  Harte,  Van 

Harlingen.  Local  Thera.  4.00 
Biddle.  12th  Ed.  CI.  4.25;  Sh.  5.00 
Burnet.  Food  and  Dietaries.  1.75 
Field,  Cathartics  and  Emetics.  1.75 
Mays.     Therap.  Forces.  1.25 

Theine         -        -        -         50 

Napheys'  Therapeutics.  Vol. 

I.     Medical  and  Disease  of 
Children.        -        (i\ol.\\,Net,  4.00 

Vol.  2.  Surgery,  Gynasc. 

&  Obstet.  -  Cloth,  Net,  4.00 
Potter's  Compend.     5th  Ed.     i.oo 

,  Handbook  of.  4.00  ;  Sh.  5.00 

White    and    Wilcox.     Mat. 
Med.  Pharmacy,  Pharmacol- 
ogy, and  Therapeutics.  3.00 
Waring's  Practical.    4th  Ed.  3.00 

THROAT  AND  NOSE. 
Cohen.     Throat  and  Voice.         .50 
Hutchinson.  Nose  &  Throat.  1.25 
Mackenzie.     Throat  Hospital 

Pharmacopoeia.     5th  Ed.        

McBride.      Clinical  Manual, 

Colored  Plates,  -  -  7.00 
Murrell.  Bronchitis.  -  1.50 
Potter.  Stammering,  etc.  1.00 
Woakes.  Post-Nasal  Catarrh.  1.50 

TRANSACTIONS   AND 
REPORTS. 

Trans.  College  of  Physicians.  3.50 

Amer.  Surg.  Assoc.       3.00 

Assoc.  Amer.  Phys.   3.50 

URINE  &  URINARY  ORGANS. 
Acton.     Repro.  Organs.  2.00 

Beale.  Urin.  Deposits.  Plates.  2.00 
Holland.  The  Urine,  Milk  and 

Common  Poisons.  4th  Ed.  i.oo 
Legg.  On  Urine.  7th  Ed.  i.oo 
Marshall  and  Smith.  Urine,  i.oo 
Memminger.     Diagnosis   by 

the  Urine.  Illus.  -  -  i.oo 
Ralfe.  Kidney  and  Uri.  Org.  2.75 
Thompson.  Urinary  Organs.   3.50 

Calculous  Dis.  3d.  Ed.    i.oo 

Thornton.  Surg,  of  Kidney.  1.75 
Tyson.  Exam,  of  Urine.  1.50 
Van  Niiys.    Urine  Analysis,    i.oo 

VENEREAL  DISEASES. 
Hill  and  Cooper's  Manual,    i.oo 
Gowers.      Sj'philis   and    the 

Nervous  System.  -  -  i.oo 
Jacobson.     Diseases   of  Male 

Organs.     Illustrated.      Net,  6.00  ■ 

VETERINARY. 

Armatage.  Vet.  Rememb.  1.25 
Ballou.     Anat.  and  Phys.  i.oo^ 

VISITING   LISTS. 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston's  Reg- 
ular Edition. 
Send  for  Circular,      i.oo  to  3.00. 

Perpetual  Ed.      1.25  to  1.50 

Monthly  Ed. 

Plain,  .75;  Tucks,  i.oo* 
WATER. 

Blair.  Potable  Waters,  -  i.oo- 
Fox.     Water,  Air,  Food.  4.00 

Leffmann  &  Beam.  Exam. of.  1.25, 
MacDonald.  Examination  of.  2.75 

WOMEN,  DISEASES  OF. 

Byford's  Text-book.  4th  Ed.   2.00 
Lewers.     Dis.  of  Women.        2.50 
Wells.     Compend.     Illus.         i.oo 
Winckel,  by  Parvin.    Manual 
of.     Illus.         Clo     ^  00     Sh.  3.50. 


fg^  BASED  ON  RECENT  MEDICAL  LITERATURE. 

Gould's  Medical  Dictionaries 

BY  GEORGE   M.  GOULD,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Editor  of  "The  Medical  News." 


THE  STANDARD  MEDICAL  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 


The  Illustrated   Dictionary  of  Medicine, 
Biology,  and  Allied  Sciences. 

INCLUDING  THE  PRONUNCIATION,  ACCENTUATION,  DERIVATION,  AND  DEFINITION 
OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THOSE  SCIENCES  COLLATERAL  TO  IT  : 
BIOLOGY    (zoology   AND    BOTANY),   CHEMISTRY,    DENTISTRY,    PHARMACOLOGY, 

MICROSCOPY,  ETC.     With  many  Useful  Tables  and  numerous  Fine  Illustra- 
tions.    Large,  Square  Octavo.      1600  pages. 

Full  Sheep,  or  Half  Dark-Green  Leather,  Net,  |io.oo; 
Half  Russia,  Thumb  Index,  Net,  ^12.00 


The  Medical  Student's  Dictionary. 

INCLUDING  ALL  THE  WORDS  AND  PHRASES  GENERALLY  USED  IN  MEDICINE,  WITH 
THEIR  PROPER  PRONUNCIATION  AND  DEFINITIONS,  BASED  ON  RECENT  MEDI- 
CAL LITERATURE.  With  Tables  of  the  Bacilli,  Micrococci,  Leucomaines, 
Ptomaines,  etc.,  of  the  Arteries,  Muscles,  Nerves,  Ganglia,  and  Plexuses; 
Mineral  Springs  of  the  U.  S.,.  Vital  Statistics,  etc.  Small  Octavo.  520 
pages.         Half  Dark  Leather,  ^3.25  ;   Half  Morocco,  Thumb  Index,  ^4.25 

"  We  know  of  but  one  true  way  to  test  the  value  of  a  dictionary,  and  that  is  to  use  it.  We 
have  used  the  volume  before  us,  as  much  as  opportunity  would  permit,  and  in  our  search  have 
never  suffered  disappointment.  The  definitions  are  lucid  and  concise,  and  are  framed  in  the 
terms  supplied  by  the  latest  authoritative  literature,  rather  than  by  purely  philological  method. 
Obsolete  words  are  omitted,  and  this  has  made  the  dimensions  of  the  book  convenient  and  com- 
pact. In  making  a  dictionary,  the  author  confesses  that  he  has  found  out  the  labor  consists  in 
eliminating  the  useless,  rather  than  adding  the  superfluous.  The  value  of  the  work  before  us 
is  increased  by  the  large  number  of  useful  reference  tables  in  anatomy,  ptomaines,  micrococci, 
etc." — The  Physician  mid  Surgeon,  Ann  Arbor. 


The  Pocket  Pronouncing  Medical  Lexicon. 

12,000  WORDS  PRONOUNCED  AND  DEFINED. 

Double  the  Number  in  any  Other  Similar  Book.  Containing  all  the  Words, 
their  Definition  and  Pronunciation,  that  the  Student  generally  comes  in  con- 
tact with ;  also  elaborate  Tables  of  the  Arteries,  Muscles,  Nerves,  Bacilli, 
etc.,  etc.;  a  Dose  List  in  both  English  and  Metric  Systems,  etc.,  arranged 
in  a  most  convenient  form  for  reference  and  memorizing.     Thin  64mo. 

Full  Limp  Leather,  Gilt  Edges,  ;^i.oo;  Thumb  Index,  ^1.25 


These  books  may  be  ordered  through  any  bookseller,  or  upon  receipt  of 
price  the  publishers  will  deliver  free  to  the  purchaser's  address.  Full  descriptive 
circulcas  and  sample  pages  sent  free  upon  application. 

OVER  25,000  OF  GOULD'S  DICTIONARIES  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD. 


p.  BLAKISTON,  SON  &  CO.'S 
JYJedical  and   Scientific  publications, 

No.  IOI2  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

ACTON.  The  Functions  and  Disorders  of  the  Reproductive  Organs  in  Childhood, 
Youth,  Adult  Age  and  Advanced  Life,  considered  in  their  Physiological,  Social 
and  Moral  Relations.     By  Wm.  Acton,  m.d.,  m.r.c.s.    7th  Edition.     Cloth,  $2.00 

ALLEN,  HARLAN,  HARTE,  VAN  HARLINGEN.  Local  Therapeutics. 
A  Handbook  of  Local  Therapeutics,  being  a  practical  description  of  all  those 
agents  used  in  the  local  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  Throat, 
Mouth,  Skin,  Vagina,  Rectum,  etc.,  such  as  Ointments,  Plasters,  Powders, 
Lotions,  Inhalations,  Suppositories,  Bougies,  Tampons,  and  the  proper  methods  of 
preparing  and  applying  them.  By  Harrison  Allen,  m.d.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Penna. ;  Laryngologist  to  the  Rush  Hospital 
for  Consumption ;  late  Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  and  St.  Joseph's  Hospitals. 
George  C.  Harlan,  m.d.,  late  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine ;  Surgeon  to  the  Wills 
Eye  Hospital,  and  Eye  and  Ear  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
Richard  H.  Harte,  m.d..  Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital; 
Ass't  Surg.  University  Hospital ;  Demonstrator  of  Osteology,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  Arthur  Van  Harlingen,  m.d..  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine ;  late 
Clinical  Lecturer  on  Dermatology  in  Jefferson  Medical  College ;  Dermatologist  to 
the  Howard  Hospital.  In  One  Handsome  Compact  Volume.     Cloth,  ^4.00 

ALLEN.    Commercial  Org'anic  Analysis.    A  Treatise  on  the  Modes  of  Assaying 
the  Various  Organic  Chemicals  and  Products  employed  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures, 
Medicine,  etc.,  with  Concise  Methods  for  the  Detection  of  Impurities,  Adultera- 
tions, etc.     Second  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged.    By  Alfred  Allen,  f.c.s. 
Vol.  I.  Alcohols,  Ethers,  Vegetable  Acids,  Starch,  etc.  Out  of  Print. 

Vol.  II.  Fixed  Oils  and   Fats,  Hydrocarbons  and  Mineral  Oils,  Phenols  and 
their  Derivatives,  Coloring  Matters,  etc.  Out  of  Print. 

Vol.  Ill — Part  I.     Acid  Derivatives   of  Phenols,  Aromatic  Acids,  Tannins, 
Dyes,  and  Coloring  Matters.     8vo.  Out  of  Print. 

Vol.  Ill — Part  II.  The  Amines,  Pyridine  and  its  Hydrozines  and  Derivatives. 
The  Antipyretics,  etc.     Vegetable  Alkaloids,  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  etc.     8vo. 

Cloth,  $5.00 
Vol.  Ill— Part  III.  In  Press. 

ANDERSON.  A  Treatise  on  Skin  Diseases.  With  special  reference  to  Diagnosis 
and  Treatment,  and  including  an  Analysis  of  11,000  consecutive  cases.  By  T. 
McCall  Anderson,  m.d..  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University  of  Glasgow, 
With  several  Full-page  Plates,  two  of  which  are  Colored  Lithographs,  and  nu- 
merous Wood  Engravings.     Octavo.     650  pages.       Cloth,  $4.50;  Leather,  $5.50 

ARCHIVES  OF  SURGERY.  Edited  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  f.r.s.  Colored 
Illustrations.     Published  Quarterly.  75  cents  a  number.    Per  Vol.   $3.00 

ARLT.  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Chnical  Studies  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Including  the 
Conjunctiva,  Cornea  and  Sclerotic,  Iris  and  Ciliary  Body.  By  Dr.  Ferd.  Ritter 
VON  Arlt,  University  of  Vienna.  Authorized  Translation  by  Lyman  Ware, 
m.d..  Surgeon  to  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Chicago. 
Illustrated.     8vo.  Cloth,  ^1.25 
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ARMATAGE.  The  Veterinarian's  Pocket  Remembrancer:  being  Concise 
Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Urgent  or  Rare  Cases,  embracing  Semeiology, 
Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  Surgery,  Therapeutics,  Toxicology,  Detection  of  Poisons 
by  their  appropriate  tests.  Hygiene,  etc.  By  George  Armatage,  m.r.c.v.s. 
Second  Edition.     32mo.  Boards,  $1.25 

BALLOTT.  Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  By  Wm.  R.  Ballou,  m.d., 
Prof,  of  Equine  Anatomy,  New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Physician 
to  Bellevue  Dispensary,  and  Lecturer  on  Genito-Urinary  Surgery,  New  York 
Polyclinic,  etc.  With  29  Graphic  Illustrations.  i2mo.  No.  12  ?  Qiiiz-Compend? 
Series.  Cloth,  $1.00.     Interleaved,  for  the  addition  of  Notes,  $1.25 

BAR.  Antiseptic  Midwifery.  The  Principles  of  Antiseptic  Methods  Applied  to 
Obstetric  Practice.  By  Dr.  Paul  Bar,  Obstetrician  to,  formerly  Interne  in,  the 
Maternity  Hospital,  Paris.  Authorized  Translation  by  Henry  D.  Fry,  m.d., 
with  an  Appendix  by  the  author.     Octavo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

BARRETT.  Dental  Surgery  for  General  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistry.  Extraction  of  Teeth,  etc.  By  A.  W.  Barrett,  m.d.  Second 
Edition.     Illustrated      i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25 

BARTLEY.  Medical  Chemistry.  Third  Edition.  A  Text-book  for  Medical  and 
Pharmaceutical  Students.  By  E.  H.  Bartley,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital ;  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  Public  Analysts;  Chief  Chemist,  Board  of  Health,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Revised  and  enlarged.  With  Illustrations.  Glossary  and  Complete  Index. 
i2mo.     684  pages.  Cloth,  ^3.00  ;  Leather,  ^3.50 

BEALE.  On  Slight  Ailments ;  their  Nature  and  Treatment.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale, 
m.d.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Practice,  King's  Medical  College,  London.  Second 
Edition.     Enlarged  and  Illustrated.     8vo.  Cloth,  ^1.25 

Protoplasm.  Physical  Life  and  Law;  or.  Nature  Viewed  from  Without. 
Fourth  Edition.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.75 

The  Use  of  the  Microscope  in  Practical  Medicine.  For  Students  and 
Practitioners,  with  full  directions  for  examining  the  various  secretions,  etc., 
in   the  Microscope.     Fourth  Edition.     500  Illustrations.     Svo.     Cloth,  ^7.50 

How  to  Work  with  the  Microscope.  A  Complete  Manual  of  Microscopical 
Manipulation,  containing  a  full  description  of  many  new  processes  of 
investigation,  with  directions  for  examining  objects  under  the  highest 
powers,  and  for  taking  photographs  of  microscopic  objects.  Fifth  Edition. 
Containing  over  400  Illustrations,  many  of  them  colored.     Svo.    Cloth,  $7.50 

One  Hundred  Urinary  Deposits,  on  eight  sheets,  for  the  Hospital,  Labora- 
tory, or  Surgery.     New  Edition.     4to.  Paper,  ^2.00 

BEASLEY'S  Book  of  Prescriptions.  Containing  over  3100  Prescriptions,  collected 
from  the  Practice  of  the  most  Eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons — English, 
French,  and  Americain ;  a  Compendious  History  of  the  Materia  Medica,  Lists  of 
the  Doses  of  all  Officinal  and  Established  Preparations,  and  an  Index  of  Diseases 
and  their  Remedies.     By  Henry  Beasley.     Seventh  Edition.  Cloth,  $2.25 

Druggists'  General  Receipt  Book.  Comprising  a  copious  Veterinary  Formu- 
lary ;  Recipes  in  Patent  and  Proprietary  Medicines,  Druggists'  Nostrums, 
etc.;  Perfumery  and  Cosmetics  ;  Beverages,  Dietetic  Articles  and  Condi- 
ments ;  Trade  Chemicals,  Scientific  Processes,  and  an  Appendix  of  Useful 
Tables.     Ninth  Edition.     Revised.  Cloth,  ^2.25 

Pocket  Formulary  and  Syngpsis  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Pharmacopoeias. 
Comprising  Standard  and  Approved  Formulae  for  the  Preparations  and 
Compounds  Employed  in  Medical  Practice.    Eleventh  Edition.    Cloth,  ^2.25 
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BIDDLE'S  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,   Twelfth  Edition.   For  the  Use  of 

Students  and  Physicians.  By  Prof.  John  B.  Biddle,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  The  Twelfth  Edition,  thor- 
oughly revised  by  Clement  Biddle,  m.d.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Navy. 
•With  64  Illustrations  and  a  Clinical  Index.  Cloth,  114.25 ;  Sheep,  SS5.00 

BIGELOW.  Plain  Talks  on  Medical  Electricity  and  Batteries,  with  a  Thera- 
peutic Index  and  a  Glossary.  Prepared  for  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medi- 
cine. By  Horatio  R.  Bigelow,  m.d..  Fellow  of  the  British  Gynaecological 
Society;  of  the  American  Electro-Therapeutic  Association;  Member  American 
Medical  Association,  etc.    43  Illus.,  and  a  Glossary.    2d  Ed.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.00 

BLACK.  Micro-Organisms.  The  Formation  of  Poisons.  A  Biological  study  of 
the  Germ  Theory  of  Disease.     By  G.  V.  Black,  m.d.,  d.d.s.  Cloth,  .75 

BLACKBURN.  Autopsies.  A  Manual  of  Autopsies,  Designed  for  the  use  of  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Insane  and  other  Public  Institutions.  By  I.  W.  Blackburn,  m.d., 
Pathologist  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Washington,  D.  C.  With 
ten  Full-page  Plates  and  four  other  Illustrations.     i2mo.  Cloth,  ^1.25 

BLAIB.  Potable  Waters.  The  Organic  Analysis  of.  By  J,  A,  Blair,  m.b., 
cm.,  D.sc.  Edin.,  etc.     Second  Edition.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

BLODGETT'S  Dental  Pathology.  By  Albert  N.  Blodgett,  m.d.,  Late  Prof,  of 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  Boston  Dental  Coll.    33  Illus.    i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.75 

BLOXAM.  Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Organic.  With  Experiments.  By 
Charles  L.  Bloxam.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Thompson,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
King's  College,  London,  and  A.  G.  Bloxam,  Dem.  of  Chem.,  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester.  Seventh  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  281 
Engravings.     8vo.  Cloth,  $4.50;  Leather,  1 5.50  ' 

BOWLBY.    Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Nerves,  and  their  surgical  treatment. 
By  Anthony  A.  Bow^lby,  f.r.c.S.,  Dem.  of  Practical  Surgery  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital.    Illus.  by  4  Colored  and  20  Full-page  Plates.    Bvo.    Cloth,  $4-5° 
Surgical  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.     135  Illustrations.  Cloth,  ^2.00 

BOWMAN.  Practical  Chemistry,  including  analysis,  with  about  100  Illustrations. 
By  Prof.  John  E.  Bowman.  Eighth  English  Edition.  Revised  by  Prof.  Bloxam, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  King's  College,  London.  Cloth,  $2.00 

BRUBAKEIl.  Physiology.  A  Compend  of  Physiology,  specially  adapted  for  the 
use  of  Students  and  Physicians.  By  A.  P.  Brubaker,  m.d..  Demonstrator  of 
Physiology  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Prof,  of  Physiology,  Penn'a  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  Philadelphia.  Seventh  Edition.  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Illus- 
trated.   No.  4,? Quiz- Compend  f  Series.  i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.00;  Interleaved,  $1.25 

BULKLEY.  The  Skin  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  L.  Duncan  Bulkley,  m.d., 
Attending  Physician  at  the  New  York  Hospital.     Illustrated.  Cloth,  .50 

BUXTON.  On  Anaesthetics.  A  Manual.  By  Dudley  Wilmot  Buxton,  m.r.c.s., 
M.R.C.P.,  Ass't  to  Prof,  of  Med.,  and  Administrator  of  Anaesthetics,  University 
College  Hospital,  London.     Second  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Illustrated.     i2mo. 

Cloth,  $1.50 

BURNET.  Foods  and  Dietaries.  A  Manual  of  Clinical  Dietetics.  By  R.  W. 
Burnet,  m.d.,  m.r.c.p..  Physician  to  the  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital. 
General  Contents — Diet  in  Derangements  of  the  Digestive,  Nervous,  and  Res- 
piratory Organs ;  in  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Anaemia,  Fevers,  Obesity,  etc. ;  in  Dis- 
eases of  Children,  Alcoholism,  etc.  With  Appendix  on  Predigested  Foods  and 
Invalid  Cookery.  Full  directions  as  to  hours  of  taking  nourishment,  quantity, 
etc.,  are  given.     Second  Edition.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.75 
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BURNETT.  Hearing,  and  How  to  Keep  It.  By  Chas.  H.  Burnett,  m.d.,  Prof, 
of  Diseases  of  the  Ear  at  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic.     Illustrated.         Cloth.  .50 

BYFORD.  Diseases  of  "Women.  The  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  as 
applied  to  the  Diseases  and  Accidents  Incident  to  Women.  By  W.  H.  Byford, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gynaecology  in  Rush  Medical  College  and  of  Obstetrics 
in  the  Woman's  Medical  College ;  Surgeon  to  the  Woman's  Hospital ;  Ex-Presi- 
dent American  Gynaecological  Society,  etc.,  and  Henry  T.  Byford,  m.d..  Sur- 
geon to  the  Woman's  Hospital  of  Chicago ;  Gynaecologist  to  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital ;  President  Chicago  Gynaecological  Society,  etc.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised, 
Rewritten,  and  Enlarged.  With  306  Illustrations,  over  100  of  which  are  original. 
Octavo.     832  pages.  Cloth,  ^2.00;  Leather,  $2.50 

CAIHD  AND  CATHCART.  Surgical  Handbook.  For  the  Use  of  Students  and 
Practitioners.  By  F.  M.  Cairo,  f.r.c.s.,  and  C.  W.  Cathcart,  f.r.c.S.  Fifth 
Edition,  Revised.     188  Illustrations.    i2mo.     278  pages. 

Full  Red  Morocco,  Gilt  Edges,  and  Round  Corners,  Net,  $2.50 

CALDWELL.  Chemical  Analysis.  Elements  of  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Chemical  Analysis.  By  G.  C.  Caldwell,  b.s.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
and  Analytical  Chemistry  in  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  etc.  Second 
Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged.     Octavo.  Cloth,  Net,  $1.50 

CAMERON.  Oils  and  Varnishes.  A  Practical  Handbook,  by  James  Cameron, 
f.i.c.     With  Illustrations,  Formulas,  Tables,  etc.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $2.50 

Soap  and  Candles.     A  New  Handbook   for  Manufacturers,  Chemists,  Ana- 
lysts, etc.     54  Illustrations.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $2.25 

CANFIELD.  Hygiene  of  the  Sick-Room.  A  book  for  Nurses  and  others.  Being 
a  Brief  Consideration  of  Asepsis,  Antisepsis,  Disinfection,  Bacteriology,  Immun- 
ity, Heating  and  Ventilation,  and  kindred  subjects,  for  the  use  of  Nurses  and 
other  Intelligent  Women.  By  William  Buckingham  Canfield,  a.m.,  m.d., 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  and  Chief  of  Chest  Clinic,  University  of  Mary- 
land, Physician  to  Bay  View  Hospital  and  Union  Protestant  Infirmary,  Balti- 
more.    i2mo.     Interleaved  for  Notes.  Cloth,  $1.50 

CARPENTER.  The  Microscope  and  Its  Revelations.  By  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
M.D.,  F.R.s.  Seventh  Edition.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Dallinger,  F.  R.  s.  Revised  and 
Enlarged,  with  800  Illustrations  and  many  Lithographs.     Octavo,     iioo  Pages. 

Cloth,  $6.50 

CAZEATJX  and  TARNIER'S  Midwifery.    With  Appendix,  by  Munde.    The 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics,  including  the  Diseases  of  Pregnancy  and 
Parturition,  Obstetrical  Operations,  etc.  By  P.  Cazeaux,  Member  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Medicine,  Adjunct  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in 
Paris.  Remodeled  and  rearranged,  with  revisions  and  additions,  by  S.  Tarnier, 
M.D.  Eighth  American,  from  the  Eighth  French  and  First  Italian  Edition. 
Edited  by  Robert  J.  Hess,  m.d..  Physician  to  the  Northern  Dispensary,  Phila., 
etc.,  with  an  Appendix  by  Paul  F.  Munde,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Gynaecology  at 
the  New  York  Polyclinic.  Illustrated  by  Chromo-Lithographs,  Lithographs,  and 
other  Full- page  Plates,  seven  of  which  are  beautifully  colored,  and  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.     One  Vol.,  8vo.  Cloth,  ^^5.00;  Full  Leather,  $6.00 

CHARTERIS.  Practice  of  Medicine.  The  Student's  Guide.  By  M.  Charteris, 
m.d.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,  Glasgow  University,  etc. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  Therapeutical  Index  and  many  Illustrations.         Cloth,  $3.00 
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CLEVELAND'S  Pocket  Dictionary.  A  Pronouncing  Medical  Lexicon,  containing 
correct  Pronunciation  and  Definition  of  terms  used  in  medicine  and  the  col- 
lateral sciences,  abbreviations  used  in  prescriptions,  list  of  poisons,  their  anti- 
dotes, etc.  By  C.  H.  Cleveland,  m.d.  Thirty-third  Edition.  Very  small 
pocket  size.  Cloth,  .75;  Tucks  with  Pocket,  $1.00 

COHEN".  The  Throat  and  Voice.  By  J.  Solis-Cohen,  m.d.  IUus.  i2mo.   Cloth.  .50 

COLLIE,  On  Fevers.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fevers,  Their  History,  Etiology, 
Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment.  By  Alexander  Collie,  m.d.,  m.r.c.p., 
Lond.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Homerton  and  of  the  London  Fever  Hospitals. 
With  Colored  Plates.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $2.50 

COOPER  AND  EDWARDS.  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus.  By  Alfred 
Cooper,  f.r.c.s..  Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital  for  Fistula,  and  F. 
Swinford  Edwards,  f.r.c.s.,  Surgeon  to  the  West  London  and  St.  Peter's 
Hospitals  and  Senior  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital.  Second  Edition, 
Enlarged.     Illustrated  with  9  Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.  Cloth,  $4.00 

COPLm  and  SEVAN.  Practical  Hygiene.  By  W.  M.  L.  Coplin,  m.d.,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Hygiene,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and  D.  Bevan, 
M.D.,  Ass't  Department  of  Hygiene,  Jefferson  Medical  College;  Bacteriologist, 
St.  Agnes'  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  with  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Hare, 
and  articles  on  Plumbing,  Ventilation,  etc.,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Lockington,  Editor  of 
the  Architectural  Era.     138  Illustrations,  some  of  which  are  in  colors.     8vo. 

Cloth,  I4.00 

CROCKER.  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Their  Description,  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and 
Treatment,  with  special  reference  to  the  Skin  Eruptions  of  Children.  By  H. 
Radcliffe  Crocker,  m.d.,  Physician  to  the  Dept.  of  Skin  Diseases,  University 
College  Hospital,  London.  92  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Enlarged.  987 
pages.     Octavo.  Cloth,  $5.00 

CULLINGWORTH.    A  Manual  of  Nursing,  Medical  and  Surgical.    By  Charles 

J.  Cullingworth,    m.d..    Physician  to  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  London.     Third 

Revised  Edition.     With  18  Illustrations.     i2mo.  Cloth,  .75 

A  Manual  for  Monthly  Nurses.    Third  Edition.    32mo.  Cloth,  .50 

DALBY.  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Ear.  By  Sir  William  B.  Dalby,  m.d., 
Aural  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  London.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  28  Wood  Engravings  and  7  Colored  Plates.  Cloth,  $3.50 

DAVIS.  Biology.  An  Elementary  Treatise.  By  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  of 
University  College,  Aberystwyth,  Wales.   Thoroughly  Illustrated.    i2mo.      ^4.00 

DAVIS.  A  Manual  of  Obstetrics.  Being  a  complete  manual  for  Physicians  and 
*  Students.  By  Edward  P.  Davis,  m.d..  Professor  of  Obtetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Infancy  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic,  CHnical  Lecturer  on  Obstetrics,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College ;  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  Woman's  Medical 
College,  etc.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  With  16  Colored  and  other  Lithograph 
Plates  and  134  other  Illustrations.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $2.50 

Clinical  Obstetrical  Chart.  Designed  by  Ed.  P.  Davis,  m.d.,  and  J.  P.  Crozer 
Griffith,  m.d.   Sample  copies  free.     Put  up  in  loose  packages  of  50,  .50 

Price  to  Hospitals,  500  copies,  $4.00;  1000  copies,  $7.50. 

DAVIS.  Essentials  of  Materia  Medica  and  Prescription  Writing.  By  J. 
Aubrey  Davis,  m.d.,  Ass't  Dem.  of  Obstetrics  and  Quiz  Master  in  Materia 
Medica,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Ass't  Physician,  Home  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, Philadelphia.     i2mo.  Net,  $1.^0 

DAY.  On  Headaches.  The  Nature,  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Headaches.  By 
Wm.  H.  Day,  M.D.     Fourth  Edition.    Illustrated.    8vo.    Paper,  .75 ;  Cloth,  ;^i. 25 

DOMVILLE.  Manual  for  Nurses  and  others  engaged  in  attending  to  the  sick.  By 
Ed.  J.  DoMViLLE,  M.D.  7th  Edition.  Revised.  With  Becipes  for  Sick-room 
Cookery,  etc.     i2mo.  Cloth,  .75 
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BUCKWOETH.  On  Gout.  Illustrated.  A  treatise  on  Gout.  By  Sir  Dyce 
Duckworth,  m.d.  (Edin.),  f.r.c.p.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical 
Medicine  at,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London.  With  Chromp-lithographs 
and  Engravings.     Octavo.  Cloth,  $7.00 

DULLES.  What  to  Do  First,  In  Accidents  and  Poisoning.  By  C.  W.  Dulles,  m.d. 
Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged,  with  new  Illustrations.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

FAGGE.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  C.  Hilton  Fagge,  m.d., 
F.R.C.P.,  F.R.M.C.S.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Pathology  in,  Guy's  Hospital, 
etc.  Edited  by  Philip  H.  Pye-Smith,  m.d.,  Lect.  on  Medicine  in  Guy's  Hospital. 
Including  a  Chapter  on  Cardiac  Diseases,  by  Samuel  Wilkes,  m.d.,  f.r.s.,  and 
Complete  Indexes  by  Robert  Edmund  Carrington.    2  vols.     Royal  8vo. 

Cloth,  $8.00;    Leather,  $10.00  ;    Half  Russia,  $12.00 

FIELD.  Evacuant  Medication — Cathartics  and  Emetics.  By  Henry  M.  Field, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics,  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  Corporate  Mem- 
ber Gynaecological  Society  of  Boston,  etc.     i2mo.     288  pp.  Cloth,  $1.75 

FILLEBEOWE".  A  Text-Book  of  Operative  Dentistry.  Written  by  invitation 
of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties.  By  Thomas  Fillebrown,  m.d., 
D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  in  the  Dental  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity;  Member  of  the  American  Dental  Assoc,  etc.    Illus.    8vo.      Clo.,  $2.50 

FLAGG.  Plastics  and  Plastic  Fillings,  as  pertaining  to  the  filling  of  all  Cavities 
of  Decay  in  Teeth  below  medium  in  structure,  and  to  difficult  and  inaccessible 
cavities  in  teeth  of  all  grades  of  structure.  By  J.  Foster  Flagg,  d.d.s..  Professor 
of  Dental  Pathology  in  Philadelphia  Dental  College.  Fourth  Revised  Edition. 
With  many  Illustrations.     8vo.  Cloth,  $^.00 

FLOWER'S  Diagrams  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Human  Body,  Exhibiting  their 
Origin,  Divisions  and  Connections,  with  their  Distribution  to  the  various  Regions 
of  the  Cutaneous  Surface  and  to  all  the  Muscles,  By  William  H.  Flower, 
F.R.C.S.,  f.r.s. ,  Hunterian  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Conservator 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised.     With  six  Large  Folio  Maps  or  Diagrams.     4to,  Cloth,  $3.50 

FOWLER'S  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine.  -By  Various  Writers.  An  Ency- 
clopedia of  Medicine.  Edited  by  James  Kingston  Fowler,  m.a.,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.. 
Senior  Asst.  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatorny  at,  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Brompton,  London.     8vo.  Cloth,  $5.00;  Half  Morocco,  $6.00 

FOX.  Water,  Air  and  Food.  Sanitary  Examinations  of  Water,  Air  and  Food. 
By  Cornelius  B.  Fox,  M.D.    110  Engravings.    2d  Ed.,  Revised.        Cloth,  $4.60 

FOX   AND   GOULD.     Compend  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Refraction, 

including  Treatment  and  Surgery.  By  L.  Webster  Fox,  m.d..  Chief  Clinical 
Assistant,  Ophthalmological  Department,  Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital ; 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Germantown  Hospital,  Philadelphia ;  late  Clinical  Assistant 
at  Moorfields,  London,  England,  etc.,  and  Geo.  M.  Gould,  m.d.  Second  Edition. 
Enlarged.  71  Illustrations  and  39  Formulae.  Behig  No.  8,  f  Quiz-Compe7id  ? 
Series.  Cloth,  gi. 00.      Interleaved  for  the  addition  of  notes,  $1.25 

FULLERTON.     Obstetrical  Nursing.     A    Handbook    for  Nurses,  Students   and 

Mothers.     By  Anna  M.  Fullerton,  m.d.,  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics  in  the 

Woman's   Medical   College;     Physician   in   charge   of,    and   Obstetrician    and 

Gynaecologist  to,  the  Woman's  Hospital,   Philadelphia,  etc.     38   Illustrations. 

Third  Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25 

Nursing  in  Abdominal  Surgery  and  Diseases  of  Women.    Comprising  the 

Regular  Course  of  Instruction  at  the   Training   School  of  the  Woman's 

Hospital,  Philadelphia.    Second  Ed.     70  Illustrations.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50 
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GARDNER.    The  Brewer,  Bistiller  and  Wine  Manufacturer.    A  Handbook  for 

all  Interested  in  the  Manufacture  and  Trade  of  Alcohol  and  Its  Compounds. 

Edited  by  John  Gardner,  f.c.s.     Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.75 

Bleaching',  Dyeing,  and  Calico  Printing.   With  Formula.    Illustrated.     $1.75 

Acetic  Acid,  Vinegar,  Ammonia  and  Alum.     Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.75 

&AEiB,OD.  On  Rheumatism.  A  Treatise  on  Rheumatism  and  Rheumatic  Arthritis. 
By  Archibald  Edward  Garrod,  m.a.  Oxon.,  m.d.,  m.r.c.s.  Eng.,  Asst.  Phy- 
sician, West  London  Hospital.     Illustrated.     Octavo.  Cloth,  $6  00 

GILLIAM'S  Pathology.  The  Essentials  of  Pathology;  a  Handbook  for  Students. 
By  D.  Tod  Gilliam,  m.d..  Professor  of  Physiology,  Starling  Medical  College, 
Columbus,  O.    With  47  Illustrations.    i2mo.  Cloth,  .75 

GOODHART  and  STARR'S  Diseases  of  Children.  The  Student's  Guide  to  the 
Diseases  of  Children.  By  J.  F.  Goodhart,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p..  Physician  to  Evelina 
Hospital  for  Children  and  to  Guy's  Hospital.  Second  American  from  the  Third 
English  Edition.  Rearranged  and  Edited,  with  notes  and  additions,  by  Louis 
Starr,  m.d..  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital.  With  many  new  prescrip- 
tions. Cloth,  $3.00;  Leather,  $3.50 

GORGAS'S  Dental  Medicine.  A  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
By  Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas,  m.d.,  d.d.s..  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Dental 
Science,  Dental  Surgery  and  Dental  Mechanism  in  the  Dental  Dep.  of  the  Univ. 
of  Maryland.     4th  Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged.     8vo.  Cloth,  $3.50 

GOULD.    The  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  Biology,  and  Allied  Sciences. 

Being  an  Exhaustive, Lexicon  of  Medicine  and  those  Sciences  Collateral  to  it: 
Biology  (Zoology  and  Botany),  Chemistry,  Dentistry,  Pharmacology,  Microscopy, 
etc.  By  George  M.  Gould,  m.d..  Editor  of  The  Medical  News ;  President 
American  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  Ophthalmologist  Philadelphia  Hospital,  etc. 
With  many  Useful  Tables  and  numerous  Fine  Illustrations.  Large,  Square 
Octavo.     1600  pages.  Full  Sheep,  or  Half  Dark-Green  Leather,  ftet,  ^10.00 

Half  Russia,  Thumb  Index,  net,  $12.00 
The  Medical  Student's  Dictionary.  Including  all  the  Words  and  Phrases 
generally  used  in  Medicine,  with  their  proper  Pronunciation  and  Definitions, 
based  on  Recent  Medical  Literature.  With  Tables  of  the  Bacilli,  Micrococci, 
Leucomaines,  Ptomaines,  etc.,  of  the  Arteries,  Muscles,  Nerves,  Ganglia  and 
Plexuses;  Mineral  Springs  of  U.  S.,  Vital  Statistics,  etc.  Small  octavo,  520 
pages.  Half  Dark  Leather,  $3.25;  Half  Morocco,  Thumb  Index,  $4.25 

"  One  pleasing  feature  of  the  book  is  that  the  reader  can  almost  invariably  find  the  definition 
under  the  word  he  looks  for,  without  being  referred  from  one  place  to  another,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  case  in  medical  dictionaries.  The  tables  of  the  bacilli,  micrococci,  leucomaines,  and  ptomaines 
are  excellent,  and  contain  a  large  amount  of  information  in  a  limited  space.  The  anatomical 
tables  are  also  concise  and  clear.  .  .  .  We  should  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  dictionary 
to  our  readers,  feeling  sure  that  it  will  prove  of  much  value  to  ihem." — American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences. 

The  Pocket  Pronouncing  Medical  Lexicon.  (12,000  Medical  Words 
Pronounced  and  Defined.)  A  Students'  Pronouncing  Medical  Lexicon. 
Containing  all  the  Words,  their  Definition  and  Pronunciation,  that  the 
Student  generally  comes  in  contact  with ;  also  elaborate  Tables  of  the 
Arteries,  Muscles,  Nerves,  Bacilli,  etc.,  etc.;  ?.  Dose  List  in  both  English 
and  Metric  System,  etc.,  arranged  in  a  most  convenient  form  for  reference 
and  memorizing.     Just  Ready.     Thin  64mo.     (6  x  3^  inches.) 

Full  Limp  Leather,  Gilt  Edges,  $1.00;  Thumb  Index,  lr.25 
*>^  Sample  pages  and  descriptive  circular  of  Gould's  Dictionaries  sent  free  upoti 
application.     See  page  4. 
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GOWERS,  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  A  Complete  Text-book. 
By  William  R.  Gowers,  m.d.,  f.r.s.,  Prof.  Clinical  Medicine,  University  College, 
London.  Physician  to  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic.  Second 
Edition.  Revised,  Enlarged  and  in  many  parts  rewritten.  With  many  new 
Illustrations.     Two  Volumes.     Octavo. 

Vol.  I.    Diseases  of  the  Nerves  and  Spinal  Cord.    6x6  pages.       Cloth,  $3.50 
Vol.  II.     Diseases  of   the   Brain    and    Cranial    Nerves;    General  and 
Functional  Diseases.    1069  pages.  Cloth,  $4.50 

Syphilis  and  the  Nervous  System.  Being  a  revised  reprint  of  the  Lettso- 
mian  Lectures  for  1890,  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 
i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Brain.  8vo.  Second  Ed.  Illus.  Cloth,  $2.00 
Medical  Ophthalmoscopy.  A  Manual  and  Atlas,  with  Colored  Autotype  and 
Lithographic  Plates  and  Wood-cuts,  comprising  Original  Illustrations  of  the 
changes  of  the  Eye  in  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Kidney,  etc.  Third  Edition. 
Revised,  with  the  assistance  of  R.  Marcus  Gunn,  f.r.c.s..  Surgeon,  Royal 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields.     Octavo.  Cloth,  I5.50 

GRIFFITH'S  Graphic  Clinical  Chart.  Designed  by  J.  P.  Crozer  Griffith, 
M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Printed 
in  three  colors.     Sample  copies  free.  Put  up  in  loose  packages  of  50,    .50 

Price  to  Hospitals,  500  copies,  $4.00;  1000  copies,  $7.50.  With  name  of  Hos- 
pital printed  on,  50  cents  extra. 

GROVES  AND  THORP.  Chemical  Technology.  A  new  and  Complete  Work. 
The  Application  of  Chemistry  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.  Edited  by 
Charles  E.  Groves,  f.r.s.,  and  Wm.  Thorp,  b.sc,  f.i.c.  In  about  eight  vol- 
umes, with  numerous  illustrations.     Each  volume  sold  separately . 

Vol.  I.  Fuel.  By  Dr.  E.  J.  Mills,  f.r.s..  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Anderson 
College,  Glasgow;  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Rowan,  assisted  by  an  American  expert.  607 
Illustrations  and  4  plates.     Octavo.  Cloth,  $7.50;  Half  Morocco,  $9.00 

HACKER.  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Wounds,  Introduction  to  the,  according  to 
the  Method  in  Use  at  Professor  Billroth's  Clinic,  Vienna.  By  Dr.  Victor  R.  v. 
Hacker,  Assistant  in  the  CHnic  Billroth,  Professor  of  Surgery,  etc.  Authorized 
Translation,  by  Surgeon-Captain  C.  R.  Kilkelly,  m.b.,  British  Army  Medical 
Staff,  with  a  Photo-Engraving  of  Billroth  in  his  Clinic.     i2mo.  Cloth,  .75 

H ADDON'S  Embryology.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Embryology.  For 
the  Use  of  Students.  By  A.  C.  Haddon,  m.a.,  Prof,  of  Zoology,  Royal  College 
of  Science,  Dublin.     190  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $6.00 

HAIG.  Causation  of  Disease  by  Uric  Acid.  A  Contribution  to  the  Pathology  of 
High  Arterial  Tension,  Headache,  Epilepsy,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Diabetes, 
Bright's  Disease,  etc.  By  Alex.  Haig,  m.a.,  m.d.  Oxon.,  f.r.c  p..  Physician  to 
Metropolitan  Hospital,  London.     Illustrated.     New  Edition  Preparing. 

HALE.  On  the  Management  of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  A  Book  for 
Mothers.     By  Amie  M.  Hale,  m.d.    New  Enlarged  Edition.     i2mo.     Cloth,  .75 

HALL.  ConiLpend  of  General  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  By  H.  Newbery 
Hall,  ph.g.,  m.d..  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Medical  Chemistry;  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School ;  Surgeon  to  the  Emergency  Hospital,  Chicago.  With  91  Illustra- 
tions.   No.  i^  f  Quiz- Compend?  Series.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Interleaved  for  Notes,  $1.25 

HANSELL  and  BELL.  Clinical  Ophthalmology,  Illustrated.  A  Manual  for 
Students  and  Physicians.  By  Howard  F.  Hansell,  a.m.,  m.d..  Lecturer  on 
Ophthalmology  in  the  Jefferson  College  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  and  James 
H.  Bell,  m.d.,  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  Jefferson  Medical  College; 
Member  Ophthalmic  Staff,  Jefferson  College  Hospital;  Ophthalmic  Surgeon, 
Southwestern  Hospital,  Phila.  With  Colored  Plate  of  Normal  Fundus  and  120 
Illustrations.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.75 
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HARE.  Mediastinal  Disease.  The  Pathology,  Qinical  History  and  Diagnosis  of 
Affections  of  the  Mediastinum  other  than  those  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta.  By  H.  A. 
Hare,  m.d.  (Univ.  of  Pa.),  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila.     8vo.     Illustrated  by  Six  Plates.       Cloth,  $2.00 

HAE-LAN.  Eyesight,  and  How  to  Care  for  It.  By  George  C.  Harlan,  m.d., 
Prof,  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic.     Illustrated.         Cloth,  .50 

HARRIS'S  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dentistry.  Including  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Dental  Surgery  and  Mechanism.  By  Chapin  A. 
Harris,  m.d.,  d.d.s.,  late  President  of  the  Baltimore  Dental  College,  author  of 
"Dictionary  of  Medical  Terminology  and  Dental  Surgery,"  Twelfth  Edition. 
Revised  and  Edited  by  Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas,  a.m.,  m.d.,  d.d.s.,  author  of 
"  Dental  Medicine ;"  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Dental  Science,  Dental 
Surgery  and  Dental  Mechanism  in  the  University  of  Maryland.  Two  Full-page 
Plates  and  1086  Illustrations.    1225  pages.    8vo.        Cloth,  $7.00 ;  Leather,  $8.00 

Dictionary  of  Dentistry.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Including  Definitions  of 
such  Words  and  Phrases  of  the  Collateral  Sciences  as  Pertain  to  the  Art  and 
Practice  of  Dentistry.  Fifth  Edition.  Rewritten,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
By  Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas,  m.d.,  d.d.s..  Author  of  "Dental  Medicine;" 
Editor  of  Harris's  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dentistry ;  "  Professor  of 
Principles  of  Dental  Science,  Dental  Surgery,  and  Prosthetic  Dentistry  in  the 
University  of  Maryland.     Octavo.  Cloth,  $5.00  ;  Leather,  $6.00 

HARTRIDGE.  Refraction.  The  Refraction  of  the  Eye.  A  Manual  for  Students. 
By  GuSTAVUS  Hartridge,  F.R.C.S.,  Consulting  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital ;  Ass't  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital, etc.     96  Illustrations  and  Test  Types.     Fifth  Edition.  Cloth,  $1.75 

On  The  Ophthalmoscope.     A  Manual  for  Physicians  and  Students.     Second 

Edition.    With  Colored  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.     i2mo.        Cloth,  j5 1.50 

HARTSHORNE.     Our  Homes.     Their  Situation,  Construction,  Drainage,  etc.     By 

Henry  Hartshorne,  m.d.     Illustrated.  Cloth,  .50 

HATFIELD.  Diseases  of  Children.  By  Marcus  P.  Hatfield,  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  Children,  Chicago  Medical  College.  With  a  Colored  Plate.  Being 
No.  14,?  Quiz- Compend?  Series.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

Interleaved  for  the  addition  of  notes,  ^1.25 

HEATH'S  Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging.    By  Christopher  Heath,  f.r.c.s., 

Holme   Professor  of  Clinical   Surgery   in   University  College,  London.     Tenth 

Edition.      Revised  and   Enlarged.     With   158    Illustrations,  62  Formulce,  Diet 

List,  etc.     i2mo.  Cloth,  ^2.00 

Practical  Anatomy.      A  Manual  of  Dissections.      Eighth  London  Edition. 

300  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.00 

Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Jaws.    Fourth  Edition.    Edited  by  Henry 

Percy   Dean,    m.s.,  f.r.c.s.,  Assistant   Surgeon    London  Hospital.     With 

187  Illustrations.    8vo.  Cloth,  Net,  1:4.50 

Lectures  on  Certain  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 

Surgeons  of  England,  1887.     64  Illustrations.     8vo.  Boards,  $1.00 

HENRY.  Anaemia.  A  Practical  Treatise.  By  Fred'k  P.  Henry,  m.d..  Physician 
to  Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Half  Cloth,  .75 

HIGGrENS'  Ophthalmic  Practice.  A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By 
Charles  Higgens,  f.r.c.s.     Illustrated.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.75 

HILTON.  Rest  and  Pain.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  Mechanical 
and  Physiological  Rest  in  the  Treatment  of  Accidents  and  Surgical  Diseases 
and  the  Diagnostic  Value  of  Pain.  By  John  Hilton,  f.r.s.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
A.  Jacobson,  f.r.c.s.     Octavo.     504  pages.  Cloth,  ^3.00 
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HILL  AND  COOPER.  Venereal  Diseases.  The  Student's  Manual  of  Venereal 
Diseases,  being  a  concise  description  of  those  Affections  and  their  Treatment. 
By  Berkeley  Hill,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  College,  and 
Arthur  Cooper,  m.d.,  Late  House  Surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  London. 
4th  Edition.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $i.oo 

HOLDER'S  Anatomy.  Sixth  Edition.  A  Manual  of  the  Dissections  of  the  Human 
Body.  By  John  Langton,  f.r.c.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Carefully  Revised  by  A.  Hewson,  m.d.,  Demonstra- 
tor of  Anatomy,  Jefferson  Medical  College;  Chief  of  Surgical  Clinic,  Jefferson 
Hospital;  Mem.  Assoc.  Amer.  Anatomists,  etc.  311  Illustrations.  I2mi0.  8co 
pages.  Cloth,  ^3.00;  Oil-cloth,  $3.00;  Leather,  ^3.50 

Human  Osteology.  Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Bones,  with  Colored 
Delineations  of  the  Attachments  of  the  Muscles.  The  General  and  Micro- 
scopical Structure  of  Bone  and  its  Development.  Carefully  Revised,  by 
the  Author  and  Prof.  Stewart,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons'  Museum. 
With  Lithographic  Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  7th  Ed.  Cloth,  |6.oo 
Landmarks.     Medical  and  Surgical.     4th  Edition.     8vo.  Cloth,  f  1.25 

HOLLAND.  The  Urine,  the  Common  Poisons  and  the  Milk.  Memoranda,  Chem- 
ical and  Microscopical,  for  Laboratory  Use.  By  J.  W.  Holland,  m.d..  Professor 
of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Fourth  Edition.  Enlarged.  Illustrated  and  Interleaved.  i2mo.  Cloth,  |i.oo 
HORSLEY.  The  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.  The  Structure  and  Functions  of.  Being 
the  Fullerian  Lectures  on  Physiology  for  1891.  By  Victor  A.  Horsley,  m.b., 
F.R.S.,  etc..  Assistant  Surgeon,  University  College  Hospital,  Professor  of  Pathology, 
University  College,  London,  etc.     With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.00 

HORWITZ'S  Compend  of  Surgery,  including  Minor  Surgery,  Amputations,  Frac- 
tures, Dislocations,  Surgical  Diseases,  and  the  Latest  Antiseptic  Rules,  etc.,  with 
Differential  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  By  Orville  Horwitz,  b.s.,  m.d..  Pro- 
fessor of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  late  Demonstrator  of  Surgery,  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College.  Fifth  Edition.  Very  much  Enlarged  and  Rearranged.  Over  300 
pages.     167  Illustrations  and  98  Formulae.    i2mo.  No.  g  ? Quiz- Compend  f  Series. 

Cloth,  $1.00.     Interleaved  for  notes,  $1.25 

HUGHES.    Compend  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.    Fifth  Edition.    Revised  and 

Enlarged.    By  Daniel  E.  Hughes,  m.d..  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medicine  at 

Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.     In  two  parts.     Being  Nos.  2  and  j, 

?  Qtiiz-  Compend  f  Series. 

Part  I. — Continued,  Eruptive  and  Periodical  Fevers,  Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
Intestines,  Peritoneum,  Biliary  Passages,  Liver,  Kidneys,  etc.,  and  General 
Diseases,  etc. 

Part  II. — Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System,  Circulatory  System  and  Ner- 
vous System  ;  Diseases  of  the  Blood,  etc. 

Price  of  each  Part,  in  Cloth,  $1.00 ;  interleaved  for  the  addition  of  Notes,  $1.25 
Physicians'  Edition. — In  one  volume,  including  the  above  two  parts,  a  sec- 
tion on  Skin  Diseases,  and  an  index.      Fifth  revised,  enlarged  Edition. 
4^0  pages.  Full  Morocco,  Gilt  Edge,  ^^2.50 

"  Carefully  and  systematically  compiled." — The  Londott  Lancet. 

"  The  best  condensation  of  the  essentials  of  Practice  I  have  yet  seen.     ...     It  will   be 
an  admirable  review  book  for  students  after  a  solid  course  of  study,  and  it  will  be  scarcely  less 
useful  to  the  busy  practitioner  as  a  ready  means  of  refreshing  his  memory." — C.  A.  Lindsley, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Yale  College,  New  Haven. 
HUMPHREY.  A  Manual  for  Nurses.   Including  general  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
management  of   the  sick-room,  etc.       By  Laurence  Humphrey,   m.a.,   m.b., 
M.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  at,  Addenbrook's  Hospital,  Cam- 
bridge, England.     loth  Edition.     i2mo.     Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25 
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HUTCHINSON.  The  Nose  and  Throat.  A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Nose 
and  Throat,  including  the  Nose,  Naso-Pharynx,  Pharynx  and  Larynx.  By 
Procter  S.  Hutchinson,  m.r.c.s  ,  Ass't  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Throat.  Illustrated  by  several  Lithograph  Plates  and  40  other 
Illus.,  many  of  which  have  been  made  from  original  drawings.   i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25 

JACOBSON.     Operations  of  Surgery.     By  W.  H.  A.  Jacobson,  b.a.  oxon., 

F.R  C.S.,  Eng. ;  Ass't  Surgeon,  Guy's  Hospital ;    Surgeon  at  Royal  Hospital  for 

Children  and  Women,  etc.     With  over  200  lUust.      Cloth,  $5.00  ;  Leather,  $6.00 

"  This  handsome  book  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  works  on  operative  surgery  which  we 

have  seen  for  a  long  time.     The  author  has  brought  to  its  preparation  a  large  observation  and 

experience  and  a  very  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  other  surgeons.     His  book  is 

comprehensive  and  its  directions  are  clear  and  reliable.     It  is  gratifying  to  an  American  reader 

to  find  that  full  justice  is  done  to  the  work  of  American  surgeons  by  Mr.  Jacobson,  and  that  his 

book  bears  no  marks  of  the  distance  which  stretches  between  his  land  and  ours." — The  Medical 

and  Surgical  Reporter,  Philadelphia. 

Diseases  of  the  Male  Organs  of  Generation.    88  Illustrations.    8vo. 

Cloth,  Net,  $6.00 

KENWOOD.    Public  Health  Laboratory  Work.     By  H.  R.  Kenwood,  m.b., 

D.P.H.,  F.C.S.,  Instructor  in  Hygienic  Laboratory,  University  College,  late  Assistant 

Examiner  in  Hygiene,  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  London, 

etc.     With  116  Illustrations  and  3  Plates.  Cloth,  ^3.00 

%*  A  manual  dealing,  in  a  concise  and  practical  manner,  with  those  analyses 

of  Water,  Air,  Food,  etc.,  which  are  especially  related  to  Hygiene,  and  a  knowledge 

of  which  is  valuable  to  the  Public  Health  Student  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

The  book  includes  a  brief  account  of  the  more  common  Bacteriological  methods 

employed   in   the   Examination  of  Water,  Air,  Food,   etc.,  by  Rubert  Boyce,  m.b., 

M.R.C.S..,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  in  University  College,  London. 

£IE,KES'  Physiology.  {^Jl^  Authorized  Editiofi.  Just  Ready,  ismo.  Dark  Red 
Cloth!)  A  Handbook  of  Physiology.  Thirteenth  London  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  By  W.  Morrant  Baker,  m.d.,  and  Vincent  Dormer  Harris,  m.d. 
516  Illustrations,  some  of  which  are  printed  in  Colors.     i2mo. 

Cloth,  $4.00 ;  Leather,  $5,00 

KLEEN  AND  HARTWELL.  Handbook  of  Massage.  By  Emil  Kleen,  m.d., 
PH.D.,  Stockholm  and  Carlsbad.  Authorized  Translation  from  the  Swedish,  by 
Edward  Mussey  Hartwell,  m.d.,  ph.d..  Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Boston.  With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
of  Philadelphia.  Illustrated  with  a  series  of  Photographs  made  specially'  by 
Dr,  Kleen  for  the  American  Edition.     Svo.  Cloth,  ^2.75 

LANDIS'  Compend  of  Obstetrics  ;  especially  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Students  and 
Physicians.  By  Henry  G.  Landis,  m.d.  Fifth  Edition.  Revised  by  Wm.  H. 
Wells,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Obstetrics,  Jefferson  Medical  College ; 
Member  Obstetrical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  Enlarged.  With  Many  Illus- 
trations.    No.  ^  f  Quiz- Compend?  Series. 

*  Cloth,  $1.00;  interleaved  for  the  addition  of  Notes,  $1.25 

LANDOIS.  A  Text-Book  of  Human  Physiology  ;  including  Histology  and  Micro- 
scopical Anatomy,  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine. By  Dr.  L.  Landois,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Director  of  the  Physio- 
logical Institute  in  the  University  of  Greifswald.  Fourth  American,  translated 
from  the  Seventh  Gernjan  Edition,  with  additions,  by  Wm.  Stirling,  m.d.,  d.Sc, 
Brackenbury  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Histology  in  Owen's  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor in  Victoria  University,  Manchester  ;  Examiner  in  Physiology  in  University 
of  Oxford,  England.  With  845  Illustrations,  many  of  which  are  printed  in 
Colors.     Svo.  Cloth,  $7.00 ;  Leather,  ;g8.oo 

"The  MOST  complete  ^^5«w^  of  all  the  facts  in  physiology  in  the  language. "—77i^  Lancet. 
"Excellently  clear,  attractive,  and  succinxt." — British  Medical  Journal. 
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LEE.      The    Microtomist's   Vade    Mecum.     Third    Edition.     A  Handbook  of 
Methods  of  Microscopical  Anatomy.    By  Arthur  Bolles  Lee,  Ass't  in  the  Rus- 
sian Laboratory  of  Zoology,  at  Villefranche-sur-Mer  (Nice).     88 1  Articles.     En- 
larged and  Revised.     Octavo.  Net,  $4.00 
LEFFMANN'S  Compend  of  Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Organic.     Including  Urine 
Analysis.     By  Henry  Leffmann,  m.d.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  in 
the  Penna.  College  of  Dental  Surgery  and  in  the  Wagner  Free   Institute   of 
Science,  Philadelphia.     No.  10  f  Quiz- Compend  ?  Series.     Third  Edition.     Re- 
vi^ritten.                            Cloth,  $1.00.     Interleaved  for  the  addition  of  Notes,  $1.25 
The  Coal-Tar  Colors,  with  Special  Reference  to  their  Injurious  Qualities  and 
the  Restrictions  of  their  Use.     A  Translation  of  Theodore  Weyl's  Mono- 
graph.    i2mo.                                                                                         Cloth,  $1.25 

LEFFMANN  AND  BEAM.    Examination  of  Water  for  Sanitary  and  Technical 
Purposes.     By  Henry  Leffmann,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy, 
Penna.  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Hygienist  and  Food  Inspector  Penna.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  etc.;  and  William  Beam,  a.m.,  formerly  Chief  Chemist 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.     Second  Edition.     Enlarged.     Illustrated.     i2mo.      Cloth,  $1.25 
Analysis  of  Milk  and  Milk  Products.    Arranged  to  suit  the  needs  of  Analyt- 
ical Chemists,  Dairymen,  and  Milk  Inspectors.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25 
Progressive  Exercises  in  Practical  Chemistry.    A  Laboratory  Handbook. 
Illustrated.     i2mo.  Cloth,  Si.oo 

LECrG  on  the  Urine.  Practical  Guide  to  the  Examination  of  Urine.  By  J. 
WiCKHAM  Legg,  m.d.  Seventh  Edition,  Enlarged.  Edited  and  Revised  by  H. 
LEVi'is  Jones,  m.a.,  m.d.,  m.r.c.p.     Illustrated.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

LEWERS.  On  the  Diseases  of  Women.  A  Practical  Treatise.  By  Dr.  A.  H. 
N.  Lewers,  Assistant  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital ;  and  Phy- 
sician to  Out-patients,  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital;  Examiner  in  Mid- 
wifery and  Diseases  of  Women  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London.  With 
146  Engravings.     Third  Edition,  Revised.  Cloth,  $2.50 

LEWIS  (BEVAN).  Mental  Diseases.  A  text-book  having  special  reference  to  the 
Pathological  aspects  of  Insanity.  By  Bevan  Lewis,  l.r.c.p.,  m.r.c.s..  Medi- 
cal Director,  West  Riding  Asylum,  Wakefield,  England.  18  Lithographic  Plates 
and  other  Illustrations.     8vo.  Cloth,  $6.00 

LINCOLN.    School  and  Industrial  Hygiene.    By  D.  F.  Lincoln,  m.d.    Cloth,  .50 

LIZARS  (JOHN).     On  Tobacco.     The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco.  Cloth,  .50 

LONGLEY'S  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary  for  Students  and  Physicians.     Giving 

.  the  Correct  Definition  and  Pronunciation  of  all  Words  and  Terms  in  General 

Use  in  Medicine   and  the  Collateral   Sciences,  with   an  Appendix,  containing 

Poisons  and  their  Antidotes,  Abbreviations  Used  in  Prescriptions,  and  a  Metric 

Scale  of  Doses.     By  Elias  Longley.         Cloth,  $1.00;  Tucks  and  Pocket,  $1.25 

MACNAMARA.  On  the  Eye.  A  Manual.  By  C.  Macnamara,  m.d.  Fifth 
Edition,  Carefully  Revised ;  with  Additions  and  Numerous  Colored  Plates,  Dia- 
grams of  Eye,  Wood-cuts,  and  Test  Types.     Demi  8vo.  Cloth,  $4.00 

MACALISTER'S  Human  Anatomy.  800  Illustrations.  A  New  Text-book  for 
Students  and  Practitioners.  Systematic  and  Topographical,  including  the 
Embryology,  Histology  and  Morphology  of  Man.  With  special  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  Practical  Surgery  and  Medicine.  By  Alex.  Macalister,  m.d., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England ;  Examiner 
in  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  University  of  London;  formerly  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  University  of  Dublin.  With  816  Illustrations,  400  of 
which  are  original.     Octavo.  Cloth,  $7.50;  Leather,  $8.50 

MACDONALD'S  Microscopical  Examinations  of  Water  and  Air.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  Microscopical  Examination  of  Air.  By  J.  D.  Macdonald,  m.d. 
25  Lithographic  Plates,  Reference  Tables,  etc.     Second  Ed.     8vo.      Cloth,  $2.75 
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MACKENZIE.    The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Throat  and  Chest.    By  Sir   Morell  Mackenzie,  m.d.    Fifth  Edmon 
Revised  and  Improved.  ^"^  ^^^^^• 

MACREADY  A  Treatise  on  Ruptures.  By  Jonathan  F.  C.  H.  MACREApy, 
F  R  c  s  Surgfon  to  the  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital  to  the  City  of  London 
Hospit'al  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest;  to  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society  etc. 
With  24  full-page  Lithographed  Plates  and  numerous  Wood-Engr^avmgs^Octevx.^ 

MANN.  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology.  A  Text-Book  by  J.  Dixon  Mann. 
M  D  FRCP  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  m  Owens  Col- 
lege,' Manchester ;  Examiner  in  Forensic  Medicine  in  U^versity  of^Lon^^on  etc^ 
Illustrated.     Octavo.  .  *?    '      ^  '  *,    . 

MANN'S  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine  and  Allied  Nervous  Diseases.  Their 
Diagnosis,  Patholog/  Prognosis  and  Treatment,  including  their  Medico-Legal 
A  pe?ts  with  chapter  on  Expert  Testimony,  and  an  abstract  of  the  laws  relating 
S^he  Insane  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  By  Edward  C.  Mann,  m.d. 
member  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society.  With  Illustrations  of  Typical 
Faces  of  the  Insane,  Handwriting  of  the  Insane,  and  Micro-photographic  Sec- 
tions of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.     Octavo.  Cloth,  $5.00 

MARSHALL'S  Physiological  Diagrams,  Life  Size,  Colored.  Eleven  Life-size 
Diac^rams  (each  7  feet  by  3  feet  7  inches).  Designed  for  Demonstration  before 
t^e^SSs.  By  JOHN  mIr'shall,  f.r.s.,' f.R.c.s..  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the 
Royal  Academy  ;  Professor  of  Surgery,  UniversUy^Colleg^e,  Lo^^^^^^^^  ^^^_^ 

Backed  with  Mushn  and  Mounted  on  Rollers,  Net,  $60.00 
Ditto    Spring  Rollers,  in  Handsome  Walnut  Wall  Map  Case  (Send  for 
ijiuu,  t^H^"'b  ....       Net,  $100.00 

sfngle  Plates,  Sheets,  'Net,  $5-oo";  Mounted,  $7.50;  Explanatory  Key,  50  cents 
No  i-The  Skeleton  and  Ligaments.  No.  2-The  Muscles  and  Joints  with 
Aniinal  Mechanics.  No.  3-The  Viscera  in  Position.  The  Structure  of  the  Lungs. 
NH-The  Heart  and  Principal  Blood-vessels  No.  5-The  Lymphatics  or  Absorb- 
ents No  6-The  Digestive  Organs.  No.  7-The  Bram  and  Nerves.  Nos  8  and  9- 
The  Organs  of  the  Senses.  Nos.  10  and  ii-The  Microscopic  Structure  of  the 
Textured  and  Organs.     {Send  for  Special  Circular.)  ^   t,     tt  • 

■M-A-DGTTATT  <«r  SSMTTTT      On  the  Urine.     The  Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Urine. 
^'^^y^o^H^'M^Als^^M.D.^^  F.  SMITH,  of  the  Chemical  Labora 

tories  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Phototype  Plates.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

MASON'S  Compend  Of  Electricity,  and  its  Medical  and  Surgical  Uses.  By 
Charles  f"^  Mason,  m.d..  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S  A™y.  Wif  an  Intro- 
duction by  Charles  H.  May,  m.d..  Instructor  in  the  New  Yoik  Polyclmic 
Numerous  Illustrations.     i2mo.  _  '-^otn,  j^i.oo 

McBRIDE.  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  Nose  and  Ear.  A  Clinical  Manual  for  Stu- 
dents and  Practitioners.  By  P.  McBride,  m.  d  f.  r.  C.  p.  Edin.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Ear  and  Throat  Department  of  the  Royal  Infirmary;  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of 
^hroafand  Ear,  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine  etc.  With  Colored  Illustration, 
from  Original  Drawings.     Octavo.  Handsome  Cloth,  Gilt  top,  $7-oo 

MAXWELL.  TerminologiaMedicaPolyglotta.  By  Dr.  Theodore  Maxwell 
assisted  by  others  in  various  countries.     8vo.  Ulotti,  M-oo 

Italian,  Spanish,  Russian  and  Latin. 

MAYS'  Therapeutic  Forces  ;  or,  The  Action  of  Medicine  in  the  Light  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Conservation  of  Force.     By  Thomas  J,  Mays,  m.d.  Cloth,  $1.25 
Theine  in  the  Treatment  of  Neuralgia.    i6mo.                        %  bound.  .50 
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MEDICAL  Directory  of  PMladelpMa  and  Camden,  1889.  Containing  lists  of 
Physicians  of  all  Schools  of  Practice,  Dentists,  Veterinarians,  Druggists  and 
Chemists,  with  information  concerning  Medical  Societies,  Colleges  and  Associa- 
tions, Hospitals,  Asylums,  Charities,  etc.  Morocco,  Gilt  edges,  $2.50 

MEIGS.  Milk  Analysis  and  Infant  Feeding.  A  Treatise  on  the  Examination  of 
Human  and  Cows'  Milk,  Cream,  Condensed  Milk,  etc.,  and  Directions  as  to  the 
Diet  of  Young  Infants.     By  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  m.d.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

MEMMINGER.  Diagnosis  liy  the  Urine.  The  Practical  Examination  of  Urine, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Diagnosis.  By  Allard  Memminger,  m.d.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  of  Hygiene  in  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  S.  C. ;  Visiting 
Physician  in  the  City  Hospital  of  Charleston,  etc.    23  Illus.    i2mo.     Cloth,  ^i.oo 

MEYER.  Ophthalmology.  A  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  Dr.  Edouard 
Meyer.  Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition  by  A.  Freedland  Fer- 
gus, M.B.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary.  With  270  Illustrations 
and  two  Colored  Plates.     8vo.  Cloth,  $4.50  ;  Leather,  $5.50 

MILLS.  Fuel  and  Its  Applications.  By  E.  J.  Mills,  d.sc.'f.r.s.,  and  E.  J. 
Rowan,  c.e.  (See  Groves  and  Thorp  Technology.)  8vo.  Clo.,  $7.50 ;  Half  Mor.  $9.00 

MONEY.  On  Children.  Treatment  of  Disease  in  Children,  including  the  Outlines 
of  Diagnosis  and  the  Chief  Pathological  Differences  between  Childi-en  and 
Adults.  By  Angel  Money,  m.d.,  m.r.c.p.,  Ass't  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  St.,  and  to  the  Victoria  Park  Chest  Hospital,  Lon- 
don.    2d  Edition.     i2mo.    560  pages.  Cloth,  $3.00 

MORRIS.  Text-Book  of  Anatomy.  791  Illustrations,  many  in  Colors.  A  com- 
plete Text-book.  Edited  by  Henry  Morris,  f.r.c.s.,  Surg,  to,  and  Lect.  on 
Anatomy  at,  Middlesex  Hospital,  assisted  by  J.  Bland  Sutton,  f.r  c.s.,  J.  H. 
Davies-Colley,  f.r.c.s.,  Wm.  J.  Walsham,  f.r.c.s.,  H.  St.  John  Brooks,  m.d,, 
R.  Marcus  Gunn,  f.r.c.s.,  Arthur  Hensman,  f.r.c.s.,  Frederick  Treves, 
f.r.c.s.,  William  Anderson,  f.r.c.s.,  and  Prof.  W.  H.  A.  Jacobson.  One 
Handsome  Octavo  Volume,  with  791  Illustrations,  214  of  which  are  printed  in 
colors.  Cloth,  $7.50;  Leather,  $8.50;  Half  Russia,  I9.50 

MOULLIN.  Surgery.  Second  Edition,  by  Hamilton.  A  Complete  Text-book. 
By  C.  W.  Mansell  Moullin,  m.a..,  m.d.  oxon.,  f.r.c.s.,  Surgeon  and  Lec- 
turer on  Physiology  to  the  London  Hospital ;  formerly  Radcliffe  Traveling 
Fellow  and  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Second  American  Edition. 
Revised  and  edited  by  John  B.  Hamilton,  m.d.,  ll.d..  Professor  of  the  Principles 
of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago  ;  Professor  of 
Surgery,  Chicago  Polyclinic  ;  Surgeon,  formerly  Supervising  Surgeon-General, 
U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service;  Surgeon  to  Presbyterian  Hospital;  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  Central  Free  Dispensary,  Chicago,  etc. 
With  colored  Frontispiece.  600  Illustrations,  over  200  of  which  are  original, 
and  many  of  which  are  printed  in  Colors.  Royal  Octavo.  1200  pages.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  Cloth,  Net,  $7.00 ;  Leather,  Net,  $8.00 

/t^st  Ready.  Half  Russia  Crushed,  Marbled  edges  and  linings.  Net,  9.00 

"  The  aim  to  make  this  valuable  treatise  practical  by  giving  special  attention  to  questions  of 
treatment  has  been  admirably  carried  out.  Many  a  reader  will  consult  the  work  with  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  that  his  wants  have  been  understood,  and  that  they  have  been  intelligently  met. 
He  will  not  look  in  vain  for  detail^,  without  proper  attention  to  which  he  well  knows  that  the 
highest  success  is  impossible." — The  Atnerican  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 

MURRELL.     Massotherapeutics.     Massage  as  a  Mode  of  Treatment.     By  Wm. 
Murrell,  m.d.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  at  West- 
minster Hospital.     5th  Edition.    Revised.    i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50 
Chronic  Bronchitis  and  its  Treatment.    {Authorized  Edition)    A  Clinical 
Study.     i2mo.     176  pages.  Cloth,  1 1.50 
What  To  Do  in  Cases  of  Poisoning.     Seventh  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Re- 
vised.    64mo.                                                                                         Cloth,  $1.25 
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MUSKETT.  Prescribing  and  Treatment  m  the  Diseases  of  Infants  and  C^ild 
ren.  By  Philip  E.  Muskett,  Late  Surgeon  to  the  Sydney  Hospital  formerly 
Senior  Resident  Medical  Officer,  Sydney  Hospital.     32^0.  Cloth,  $1-75 

MORTON  on  Refraction  of  the  Eye.    Its  Diagnosis  ^^^  the  Correction  of  its  Errors 
With  Chapter  on  Keratoscopy,  and  Test  Types.     By  A.  Morton,  ^i,^;^    ^°^^^^ 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  ^^o^^'  »'-°° 

MUTER.    Practical  and  Analytical  Chemistry.    By  John  Muter,  f.r.srcs 
etc      Fourth  Edition.     Revised,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  American  M^^^^ 
Colleo-es    by  Claude  C.  Hamilton,  m.d..  Professor  of  Analytical   Chemistry 
m  University  Med.  Col.  and  Kansas  City  Col.  of  Pharmacy.     51  Hlus.    Cloth,  $1.25 

"Muter's  Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  several  F^^^^^Vf 'H^^  ""Hrmikon^'  ThTs 
TioiireH  now  anoears  revised  in  an  American  edition  by  Dr.  Claude  C.  Hamilton.  ims 
re  ion  is  basefupon  the  fourth  English  edition.  The  editor  has  made  oaly  such  changes  as 
were  required  to  adapt  the  book  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  except  m  the  chapter  on  unne 
rnalys'^which^Ls  bLn  enlarged  and  to  which  cuts  of  microscopic  -^iments  and  other  xU^ 
trations  have  been  added.  The  chapter  on  water  analysis  has  ^^en  altered  «  correspond  with 
Wanklvn's  methods  as  they  are  most  generally  used  in  America.  Several  o  her  processes  nave 
Sen  aISed,"?ch  aJ'estimatln  of  chlorll  hydrate,  of  fat  in  milk,  etc.,  and  vX'^ZtiTe ''- ^I 
in  arrangement  have  beAi  made  in  the  interest  of  convenience  in  using  the  treatise.  Ihe 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 

KTAPHEYS'  Modern  Therapeutics.  Ninth  Revised  Edition  Enlarged  and  Im- 
proved In  Two  Handsome  Volumes.  Edited  by  Allen  J  Smith,  m.d.  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology,  University  of  Texas,  Galveston,  late  Ass  t  Demonstrator  of 
Sid  Anatomy'-and  Pathological  Histology,  Lecturer  on  Urinology  Unive^^^^^^^^ 
of  Pennsylvania ;  and  J.  Aubrey  Davis,  m.d..  Ass  t  Demonstiator  of  Obstetrics. 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Ass't  Physician  to  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  etc. 
VOL.  I.-General  Medicine  and  Disease^^o^f^ChMren.^  ^.^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

VOL.  II.-General  Surgery,  Obstetrics,^aM  Di.s^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

NEW  SYDENHAM  SOCIETY  Publications.     Three  to  Six  VoW^  published 
each  year.     List  of  Volumes  upon  application.  Per  annum,  ^0.00 

OBERSTEINER.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  Organs     ^^mdetothe 
studv  of  their  structure  in  Health  and  Disease.     By  Professor  H.  Obersteiner, 
of  thrJni^ersity  of  Vienna.     Translated  and  Edited  by  Alex.  Hill  ma    m^d 
Master  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge.     198  Illustrations.     8vo.       Cloth,  $6.00 

^^^i^Li^d^n^.^^^^^^^^^ 

«^^^otf^^sisrs!rse?i^'^i;it^^ 

Physician  to  Nat^ional  Hospital  for  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic  and  to  City  of  London 
SlJspital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Dem.  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  St.  Bartholo^ 
mew's  Hospital,  etc.     With  75  wood  engravings.     121110.  Cloth,  $2.00 

OSGOOD.    The  Winter  and  Its  Dangers.    By  Hamilton  Osgood,  m.d.  Cloth,  .50 
OSLER.    Cerebral  Palsies  of  Children.    A  Clinical  Study,    ^y  William  Osler. 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  London,  etc.     8vo. 
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OSTROM.  Massag^e  and  the  Original  Swedish  Movements.  Their  Application 
to  Various  Diseases  of  the  Body.  A  Manual  for  Students,  Nurses  and  Physicians. 
By  KuRRE  W.  OsTROM,  from  the  Royal  University  of  Upsala,  Sweden ;  Instructor 
in  Massage  and  Swedish  Movements  in  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  in 
Medicine,  etc.  Second  Edition.  Enlarged.  Illustrated  by  87  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, many  of  which  were  drawn  especially  for  this  purpose.    i2mo.     Cloth,  $1  00 

OVERMAN'S  Practical  Mitieralogy,  Assaying  and  Mining,  with  a  Description  of 
the  Useful  Minerals,  etc.  By  Frederick  Overman,  Mining  Engineer.  Elev- 
enth Edition.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

PACKARD'S  Sea  Air  and  Sea  Bathing.    By  John  H.  Packard,  m.d.     Cloth,  .50 

PAGE.     Railroad  Injuries.     With  Special  Reference  to  those  of  the   Back  and 

Nervous  System.     By  Herbert  Page,  f.r.c.s..  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 

and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  its  Medical  School.     Octavo.  Cloth,  ^2.25 

Injuries  of  the  Spine  and  Spinal  Cord.     In  their  Surgical  and  Medico-Legal 

Aspects.     Third  Edition.     Revised.     Octavo.  Preparing. 

PARKES'  Practical  Hygiene.  By  Edward  A.  Parkes,  m.d.  The  Eighth  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged  Edition.  Edited  by  J.  Lane  Notter,  m.a.,  m.d.,  f.C.s., 
Professor  of  Hygiene,  Army  Medical  School,  Netley,  Engiand.  With  10  Litho- 
graphic Plates  and  over  100  other  Illustrations.     8vo,  Cloth,  ^5.00 

PARKES.     Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  A  Practical  Manual.     By  Louis  C. 

Parkes,  m.d.,  d.p.h.  London  Hospital;  Assistant  Professor   of  Hygiene   and 

Public  Health  at  University  College,  etc.  i2mo.     Third  Edition,  Enlarged  and 

Revised.  Cloth,  I2.75 

PARRISH'S  Alcoholic  Inebriety.  From  a  Medical  Standpoint,  with  Illustrative 
Cases  from  the  Clinical  Records  of  the  Author.  By  Joseph  Parrish,  m.d., 
President  of  the  Amer.  Assoc,  for  Cure  of  Inebriates.      Paper,  .75  ;  Cloth,  $1.25 

PARVIN'S  Winckel's  Diseases  of  Women.    (See  Winckel,  page  28.) 

PARVIN.  Lectures  on  Obstetric  Nursing.  Delivered  at  the  Training  School  for 
Nurses  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  By  Theophilus  Parvin,  m.d..  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  at  Jefferson  Medical  College ; 
Obstetrician  to  Philadelphia  Hospital,     i2mo.  Cloth,  .75 

PHILLIPS.  Spectacles  and  Eyeglasses,  Their  Prescription  and  Adjustment.  By 
R.  J.  Phillips,  m.d..  Instructor  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic, 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Presbyterian  Hospital.   47  Illustrations.    i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

PHYSICIAN'S  VISITING  LIST.  Published  Annually.  Forty-First  Year  of  its 
Publication. 

REGULAR  EDITION". 

For  25  Patients  weekly.  Tucks,  pocket  and  pencil,  Gilt  Edges,  .  .  ^l.oo 

50         "           "                        "             "                    ••         "         "  .  .  1.25 

75         "           "                        "             "                    "         "         "  .  .  1.50 

100         "           "                         "            "                     "         <<         ««  ,  ,  2.00 

CO  "  "    2  vols         I  J^"-  *°  J""^  I  "  "  "  2   CO 

5°  2''°^^-     I  July  to  Dec.  I      .  •        •  ^'5° 

TOO         «•  "  2  vols       )  J^^-  *°  J""®  I  »         ..         ..  -  00 

^°°  ^  ^^^^'      \  July  to  Dec.  J  .        .  3.00 

INTERLEAVED  EDITION. 
For  25  Patients  weekly,  interleaved,  tucks,  pocket,  etc.,  Gilt  Edges,      .         .  1.25 
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Perpetual  Edition,  without  Dates  and  with  Special   Memorandum   Pages. 
For  25  Patients,  interleaved,  tucks,  pocket  and  pencil,  ....        $1-25 

50         "  "  .<«....  ....  1.50 

Monthly  Edition,  without  Dates.    Can  be  commenced  at  any  time  and  used 
until  full.    Requires  only  one  writing  of  patient's  name  for  the  whole  month. 
Plain  binding,  without  Flap  or  Pencil,  .75.      Leather  cover,  Pocket  and  Pencil,  $1.00 
EXTRA  Pencils  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  25  cents  per  half  dozen. 
JS@°*  This  List  combines  the  several  essential  qualities  of  strength,  compactness, 
durability  and  convenience.    It  is  made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  to  meet  the  wants  of  all 
physicians.     It  is  not  an  elaborate,  complicated  system  of  keeping  accounts,  but  a 
plain  simple  record,  that  may  be  kept  with  the  least  expenditure  of  tune  and  trouble- 
hence  its  popularity.    A  special  circular,  descriptive  of  contents  and  miprovements, 
will  be  sent  upon  application. 

PEREIRA'S  Prescription  Book.     Containing  Lists   of  Terms,  Phrases,   Contrac- 

,  tions  and  Abbreviations  used  in  Prescriptions,  Explanatory  Notes,  Grammatical 

Construction  of  Prescriptions,  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  Pharmaceutical 

Terms.  By  Jonathan  Pereira,  m.d.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Cloth,  $1.00;  Tucks  $1.25 

PORTER'S  Surgeon's  Pocket-Book.  By  Surgeon-Major  J.  H.  Porter,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  Netley ,  England.  Revised, 
and  partly  Rewritten.     Third  Edition,     Small  i2mo.  Leather  Covers,  ^2.25 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  importance  of  the  local  application  of  simple  remedies  in  slight  ailments  of 
special  organs  is  not  always  realized  by  the  general  practitioner,  and  the  average 
text-book  omits  altogether  any  mention  of  many  agents  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
specialist  become  valuable  aids  to  cure.  The  diseases  which  chiefly  require  local 
treatment  are  those  of  the  Respiratory  Passages,  Ear,  Eye,  Skin,  together  with  certain 
general  Surgical  affections,  including  the  Diseases  of  Women.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  the  various  uses  of  each  remedy  should  be  thoroughly  set  forth,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  combination  of  authors  who  have  had  a  large  practical  experience  in  these 
various  branches  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Each  remedy  is  taken  up  in  alphabetical  order,  and  after  a  succinct  description 
of  its  pharmaceutical  properties  is  considered  with  reference  to  the  local  treatment 
of  the  affections  above  outlined.  The  publishers  believe  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  work  will  not  be  found  elsewhere,  as  much  of  it  is  the  results  obtained 
in  private  and  hospital  practice,  by  eminent  professors  and  specialists.  The  activity 
in  the  various  lines  of  special  medicine  is  one  of  the  most  striking  phases  of  the  times, 
and  has  materially  changed  many  of  the  older  methods  of  treating  disease  by  local 
means.  The  greater  part  of  the  literature  which  has  appeared  is  not  accessible  to 
most  physicians.  This  Handbook,  it  is  believed,  will  be  of  value  to  general  prac- 
titioners as  well  as  to  those  who,  like  the  authors,  are  especially  interested  in  sub- 
divisions of  the  clinical  field. 

The  work  forms  a  compact  octavo  volume,  arranged  in  a  manner  to  facilitate 
reference,  and  contains,  besides  the  usual  index,  a  complete  index  of  diseases,  that 
will  greatly  enhance  its  usefulness. 
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